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THE  AUTHOR'S  DEDICATIONS. 


TO  THB   RIGHT    RBVERBMD    FATHER  IN    GOD, 

JONATHAN,   LORD    BISHOP   OF    WINCHESTER, 

AND  PRELATE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 

[publishbd  with  tol.  l  op  thb  origimal  bdition.] 

My  Lord, 
Having  once  determined  with  myself  to  make  these  collections  public,  I  needed  no  long  time  to  consider 
to  whom  I  should  first  address  and  present  thenL  They  are,  my  Lord,  the  first-fruits  of  my  labour  under 
your  Lordship's  government  and  inspection ;  and  I  was  willing  to  think,  and  do  presume  I  did  not  think 
amiss,  that  your  Lordship  had  a  sort  of  title  to  the  first-fruits  of  any  of  your  clergy's  labour ;  especiaUy  if 
the  subject,  on  which  they  were  employed,  was  suitable  to  their  calling,  and  had  any  direct  tendency  to 
promote  Christian  knowledge  in  the  world.  The  subject  of  the  present  discourse,  being  an  essay  upon 
the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  the  primitive  church,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  her 
clergy,  is  such  as,  being  considered  barely  in  its  own  nature,  I  know  cannot  but  be  approved  by  a  person 
of  your  Lordship's  character ;  whose  care  is  concerned  not  only  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  primitive 
faith,  but  also  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  discipline  and  primitive  practice :  and  were  the  man- 
agement any  ways  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject,  that  would  doubly  recommend  it  to  your 
Lordship's  favour ;  since  apples  of  gold  are  something  the  more  beautiful  for  being  set  in  pictures  of  silver. 
But  I  am  sensible  the  subject  is  too  sublime  and  copious,  too  nice  and  difficult,  to  have  justice  done  it  from 
any  single  hand,  much  less  from  mine :  all,  therefore,  I  can  pretend  to  hope  for  from  your  Lordship  is,  that 
your  candour  and  goodness  will  make  just  allowances  for  the  failings,  which  your  sagacity  and  quickness 
will  easily  perceive  to  be  in  this  performance.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  without  hopes,  that  as  well  the  ab- 
struseness  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  as  my  own  difficult  circumstances,  under  which  I  was  forced 
to  labour,  for  want  of  proper  assistance  of  abundance  of  books,  may  be  some  apology  for  the  defects  of  the 
work :  and  if  I  can  but  so  far  obtain  your  Lordship's  good  opinion,  as  to  be  thought  to  have  designed  well ; 
as  I  am  already  conscious  of  my  own  good  intentions  to  consecrate  all  my  labours  to  the  public  service  of 
the  church ;  that  will  inspire  me  with  fresh  vigour,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  to  proceed  with 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  in  the  remaining  parts  of  this  work,  which  are  yet  behind,  and  which  I  shall  be 
the  more  willing  to  set  aboyt,  if  I  can  perceive  th&t  it Jbaa  yourXordjshjp'^  approbation.  The  countenance 
and  encouragement  of  such  a  judge  may  perhapf '^iicv'e  ct^^re  ttai^etbKl-.l'i^duence,  to  excite  the  zeal  of 
many  others,  who  have  greater  abilities  to  serve  the  c})urch  {  sni  I  know  not  how  better  to  congratulate 
your  Lordship  upon  your  happy  accession  to  the  episcpfS&l  ^tacnk  ofthis  diocese,  than  by  wishing  you  the 
blessing  and  satisfaction  of  such  a  clergy ;  whose  le^rnipj^  and'inAu^tr^,'  and  piety  and  religion,  influenced 
by  the  wisdom  of  your  conduct,  and  animated  by  tKe  ekani^  ofj(&i\  zsal  and  perseverance,  even  to  im- 
prisonment in  times  of  greatest  difficulty,  may  so  qualify  thdm  to  discnarge  every  office  of  their  function, 
as  may  make  your  diocese  one  of  the  shining  glories  of  the  present  church,  and  a  provoking  example  to  the 
future :  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  and  desire  of, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

J.  BINGHAM. 
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TO  THB   RIGHT   HOKOUEABLB    AMD  EIOBT    EBYBBBHD   FATBBR  IN   OOD, 

JONATHAN,  LORD   BISHOP   OF  WINCHESTER, 

AMD  PBBLATB  OF  THB  MOST  KOBLB  OBDBB  OP  THE  OABTBB. 
CPUBLmBD  WITH  TOL.  II.  OF  THB  OBUUHAL  BDITIOIIO 

My  Lobd, 
As  the  kind  entertainment  which  yotxr  LorcUhip  and  the  world  have  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  first  p 
of  this  i^ork,  has  encouraged  me  to  go  on  in  hopes  of  doing  public  service  to  the  church;  so  the  nature 
the  subject  contained  in  this  second  volume,  being  but  a  continuation  of  the  former  account  of  the  pri] 
tive  clergy,  obliges  me  again  with  all  submission  to  present  this  second  part  to  your  Lordship,  in  ho] 
of  no  less  kind  acceptance  and  approbation.  The  matters  here  treated  of  are  many  of  them  things  of  i 
greatest  importance,  which  when  plainly  set  in  order  and  presented  to  public  view,  may  perhaps  exc 
the  zeal  of  many  in  the  present  age,  to  copy  out  those  necessary  duties,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  ] 
mitive  church  attained  to  great  perfection  and  glory ;  and,  as  I  may  say,  stiU  provokes  and  calls  us  to  i 
same  attainments  by  so  many  excellent  rules  and  noble  examples.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  these  Bw 
I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  primitive  clergy,  by  showi 
what  qualifications  were  required  in  them  before  their  ordination,  and  wha(  sort  of  laws  they  were  to 
governed  by  afterwards,  respecting  both  their  lives  and  labours,  in  the  continual  exercise  of  the  duties 
their  function.  Many  of  them,  I  must  own,  have  been  very  affecting  to  myself  in  the  consideration 
them ;  and  I  was  willing  to  hope  they  might  prove  so  to  such  others  as  would  be  at  the  pains  to  n 
them.  For  here  are  both  directions  and  provocations  of  the  best  sort,  to  excite  our  industry,  and  inflai 
our  zeal,  and  to  make  us  eager  and  restless  in  copying  out  the  pattern  set  before  us.  If  any  shall  thi 
I  have  collected  these  things  together  to  reflect  upon  any  persons  in  the  present  age,  I  shall  only  si 
with  one  of  the  ancients  in  a  like  case,*  they  mistake  my  design ;  which  was  not  to  reproach  any  mai 
person,  who  bears  the  sacred  character  of  a  priest,  but  to  write  what  might  be  for  the  public  benefit 
the  church.  For  as  when  orators  and  philosophers  describe  the  qualities,  which  are  required  to  maki 
complete  orator  or  philosopher,  they  do  no  injury  to  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  but  only  describe  thii 
nakedly  in  themselves  without  any  personal  applications ;  so  in  the  description  of  a  bishop  or  priest,  a 
explication  of  ancient  rules,  nothing  more  is  intended  but  to  propose  a  mirror  of  the  priesthood, 
which  it  will  be  in  every  man's  power  and  conscience  to  take  a  view  of  himself,  so  as  either  to  grieve 
the  sight  of  his  own  deformity,  or  rejoice  when  he  beholds  his  own  beauty  in  the  glass. 

Nothing  is  here  proposed  but  rules  and  examples  of  the  noblest  virtues ;  probity  and  integrity  of  lil 
studies  and  labours  becoming  the  clerical  function ;  piety  and  devotion  in  our  constant  addresses  to  Gc 
fidelity,  diligence,  and  prudence  in  preaching  his  word  to  men ;  carefulness  and  exactness,  joined  w: 
discretion  and  charity,  in  the  administration  of  public  and  private  discipline ;  candour  and  ingenuity 
composing  needless  disputes^aosOti^^pCtdrm^n;  adxd'^^t  in  opposing  and  confronting  the  powerful  a 
wily  designs  of  heretics  and,^^t^pfeiX;  tog^^r.^dl  Resolution  and  patience  in  suffering  persecutioi 
calumnies,  and  reproaches,  both  frpm  profssoq^  enen^ies  and  pretended  friends ;  with  many  other  instani 
of  the  like  commendable  virtues,  wlli<|l\8{i$i4o[,|h  t^e  lives  and  adorned  the  profession  of  the  primiti 
clergy ;  whose  rules  and  actions^  I/q^o^J  promise  fnjfelf,  your  Lordship  and  all  good  men  will  read  wj 
pleasure,  because  they  will  but  S^]^thsV«y^ •]Bssmt^ repre^  in  the  glass;  and  they  that  fall  sb 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  ad  Ocean,  t.  2.  p.  323.  Ne  quia  me  in  sugillationem  istios  temporis  sacerdotum  scriptiase,  q 
scripsi,  existimet,  sed  in  ecclesias  utilitatem.  Ut  enim  oratores  et  philoeophi,  describentes  qualem  yelint  esse  perfect 
oratoretnet  philoeophum,  non  faciunt  injariam  Demostheni  et  Platoni,  sed  ret  ipsas  absque  personis  definiunt.  Sic 
descriptione  episcopi,  et  in  eorum  expositione  quae  scripta  sunt,  quasi  speculum  sacerdotii  proponitur.  Jam  in  potest 
et  conscientia  singulorum  est,  quales  se  ibi  aspiciant :  ut  vel  dolere  ad  deformitatem,  vel  gaudere  ad  pulchritudini 
posfint. 
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of  the  character  here  given,  will  find  it  a  gentle  admonition  and  spur  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting  in  their  conduct,  and  to  labour  with  more  seal  to  bring  themselves  a  little  nearer  to  the  primitive 
standard. 

Your  Lordship  is  enabled,  by  your  high  station  and  calling,  to  revive  the  exercise  of  ancient  discipline 
among  your  clergy  in  a  more  powerful  way ;  and  you  have  given  us  already  some  convincing  proofe,  that 
it  is  your  settled  resolution  and  intention  so  to  do :  as  the  thoughts  of  this  is  a  real  pleasure  to  the  diligent 
and  virtuous,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  prove  a  just  terror  to  those  of  the  contrary  character;  and,  by 
introducing  a  strict  discipline  among  the  clergy,  make  way  for  the  easier  introduction  of  it  among  the 
laity  also ;  the  revival  of  which  has  long  been  desired,  though  but  slow  steps  are  made  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  it  In  the  mean  time  it  becomes  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  though  in  a  lower  station,  to 
contribute  his  endeavours  toward  the  promoting  these  good  ends :  to  which  purpose  I  have  collected  and 
digested  these  observations  upon  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  clergy,  that  such  as  are  willing  to 
be  influenced  by  their  practice,  may  have  great  and  good  examples  set  before  them ;  whilst  they  whom 
examples  cannot  move,  may  be  influenced  another  way,  by  the  authority  which  your  Lordship,  and  others 
in  the  same  station,  are  invested  with,  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  church :  the  promoting  of 
which  ift,  and  ever  will  be,  the  hearty  endeavour  of  him,  who  is, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOUBABLB  AMD  RIGHT  RBVBRBND  FATHBR  IN  GOD, 

JONATHAN,   LORD   BISHOP  OF   WINCHESTER, 

AND  PRELATE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  OBDEB  OP  THE  OABTER, 
THIS  THIRD   VOLTJMB  OF 

THE   ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH, 
Is  humbly  submitted  and  inscribed  by  the  Author, 
His  Lordship's 

Most  dutiful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 
[PUBLMHED  wrre  tol.  m.  or  tbb  obiowal  BDrnoM.] 


HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY,  GEORGE, 

BY  THE  GBACE  OF  GOD  KING  OF  GBEAT  BBITAIN,  FBANCE,  AND  IBELAND,  DEFENDER 

OF  THE  FAITH,  &a 

[ptjbuthbd  with  vols.  iv.  v.  vl  vil  vm.  of  thb  obioinal  bdmon.] 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
I  HUMBLY  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  a  part  of  a  larger  work,  which  was  at  first  designed  to^ 
promote  those  great  and  worthy  ends,  which  your  Majesty,  in  your  princely  wisdom^  by  your  royal  de* 
ciarations  has  lately  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  your  universities  and  clergy :  that  is,  the  promotion  of 
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Christian  piety  and  knowledge,  and  soch  useful  learning  as  may  instil  good  princii^es  into  the  miiidi  tf 
younger  students ;  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  church  and  state  will  in  this,  and  all  succeeding  ageSvM 
much  depend.  The  practice  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  when  reduced  into  one  view,  seems  H 
be  one  of  the  most  proper  means  to  «Qect  these  honourable  designs;  and  with  that  consideration  I  haic 
hitherto  proceeded  in  this  laborious  work,  not  without  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  many  wordhf 
men,  and  now  hope  to  finish  it  under  your  Majesty's  fiivour  and  protection :  humbly  beseeching  Almi|^ 
God  to  bless  your  Majesty's  great  dengns  for  the  good  of  this  church  and  nation,  and  the  protestant  kt* 
terest  abroad :  which  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  hearty  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  loyal  and  obedient  Subject, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 


TO  THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLI    AND  EIOBT    EBVBRB1ID   FATHBE   IN    OOD, 

CHARLES,  LORD   BISHOP   OF  WINCHESTER, 

AND  PBELATE  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  O&DEB  OF  THE  GABTEB. 
CPUBLISBBO  WITH  THB  CONCLUDINO  TWO  TOLinni.1 

My  Lord, 
It  was  one  of  those  ancient  rules,  many  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  in  this  work,  Tbit 
presbyters  should  do  nothing  dptv  ynifUK  ^^  imnSww,  or  nne  eonseienHa  epi9copi^  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  the  bishop :  which  though  it  extend  not  to  all  private,  domesdcal,  and  secular  affidrs,  yet 
doubtless  it  was  intended  to  keep  a  good  harmony  and  subordination  between  them,  in  all  matters  of  t 
public  nature  relating  to  the  affidrs  and  welfare  of  the  church.  And  therefore,  with  a  view  to  this  ruk^ 
as  I  first  presented  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  your  predecessor,  my  then  diocesan,  so  now  I  lay  thii 
last  and  finishing  part  of  it  at  your  Lordship's  feet ;  not  doubting  but  that  your  Lordship,  who  is  an 
encourager  of  good  literature  and  ancient  learning,  will  give  it  your  favourable  acceptance  and  approba- 
tion. I  have  the  more  reason  to  hope  for  this,  because,  out  of  your  great  good  nature  and  condescensuNi, 
your  Lordship  has  always  been  an  encourager  of  the  undertaking,  as  I  have  been  made  sensible  by 
happy  experiment,  in  many  years'  distant  correspondence  with  you.  The  work,  I  hope,  is  of  general  UK^ 
and  will  meet  with  a  general  acceptance  among  all  those  who  are,  without  prejudice,  true  lovers  of  ancient 
learning.  A  noble  lord  was  once  pleased  to  tell  me,  he  had  sent  it  into  Scotland  by  the  hands  of  a 
great  man  of  the  assembly :  though  what  appprobation  it  meets  with  there,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  caa 
speak  it  with  more  satisfaction,  that  our  worthy  primate  was  once  pleased  to  acquaint  me  in  private 
conversation,  that  he  himself  had  sent  it  to  the  professors  of  Geneva,  who  returned  him  their  thanb 
together  with  their  approbation.  And  if  it  be  well  accepted  there,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  it  may  be 
accepted  in  most  other  protestant  churches,  and  be  a  Uttle  means  to  bring  them  to  a  nearer  union  to  die 
church  of  England  in  some  points,  for  which  some  parts  of  the  work  are  particularly  designed.  A  kle 
author  has  thought  fit  to  epitomise  some  part  of  it,  for  the  service  (as  he  says)  of  his  poor  brethren  of  tlie 
clergy :  though  I  fear,  for  the  reasons  I  have  been  forced  to  give  against  his  undertaking,  it  will  profe 
of  no  service,  but  rather  hurtful  to  them.  But  if  he,  or  any  other  person  of  ability,  would  undertake  tt 
translate  the  whole  into  Latin,  now  that  it  is  finished  and  completed,  that  might  perhaps  be  of  moie 
general  use  to  all  the  protestant  churches.  And  in  the  mean  time  our  poor  brethren,  if  it  please  God  H 
bless  me  with  health,  shall  not  want  such  an  epitome,  it  it  be  needful,  as  is  proper  for  their  informatioo. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  made  mention  of  my  own  health,  I  cannot  but  with  hearty  prayers  H 
God  most  sincerely  wish  yours,  for  the  good  things  you  have  already  done  to  this  diocese,  and  more  tW: 
may  be  expected,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  confirm  your  health  in  such  a  state,  as  may  enable  you  to; 
through  the  great  work  you  want  no  will  to  perform.    The  reducing  the  exorbitant  fees  of  this 
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to  a  proper  standard,  is  a  thing  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  your  poor  brethren,  who  will  always  feel 
the  sweet  effect  of  it.  Your  encouragement  given  to  the  meanest  clergymen  to  write  to  yourself  in  person, 
and  not  to  any  officers,  upon  business  relating  to  the  church,  is  a  singular  instance  of  your  good  nature 
and  condescension ;  and  also  a  sure  method  to  prevent  corruption.  Your  care  fo  inform  yourself  of  the 
character  and  worth  of  your  clergy,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  such  as  have  long  laboured  diligently 
in  great  cures,  or  small  livings,  is  a  method  that  cannot  &il  of  giving  a  new  life  and  spirit  to  all  such,  as 
may  reasonably  hope  that  their  merits  and  labours  will  not  always  be  overlooked  and  despised ;  but  that 
they  may  in  due  time  find  their  reward,  both  in  ease  and  advancement,  from  so  kind  an  inspector. 

That  you  may  have  health  and  long  life  to  proceed  in  such  good  acts,  and  all  other  offices  of  your 
function,  I  believe  is  the  wish  of  all  your  clergy :  I  am  sure  it  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  him  who  is. 

My  Lord, 
Your  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 
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This  volume,  which  is  now  published,  being  only  a  part  of  a  larger  work,  the  reader,  I  presume,  will  ex- 
pect I  should  give  him  some  little  account  of  the  whole  design,  and  the  reasons  which  engaged  me  upon 
this  undertaking.  The  design  which  I  have  formed  to  myself,  is  to  give  such  a  methodical  account  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  others  have  done  of  the  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties ;  not  by  writing  an  historical  or  continued  chronological  account  of  all  transactions  as  they  happened 
in  the  church,  (of  which  kind  of  books  there  is  no  great  want,)  but  by  reducing  the  ancient  customs,  usages^ 
and  practices  of  the  church  under  certain  proper  heads,  whereby  the  reader  may  take  a  view  at  once  of 
any  particular  usage  or  custom  of  Christians,  for  four  or  five  of  the  first  centuries,  to  which  I  have  gener- 
ally confined  my  ii^uiries  in  this  discourse.  I  cannot  but  own,  I  was  moved  with  a  sort  of  emulatiiMl 
(not  an  unholy  one,  I  hope)  to  see  so  many  learned  men  with  so  much  zeal  employed  in  collecting  and 
publishing  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  whilst  in  the  mean  time  wc  had  nothing  (so  &r  as  I  wM 
able  to  learn)  that  could  be  called  a  complete  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  in  the  method  tint 
is  now  proposed.  The  compilers  of  church  history  indeed  have  taken  notice  of  many  things  of  this  kui4 
as  they  pass  along  in  the  course  of  their  history,  as  Baronius,  and  the  Centuriators,  and  several  othen: 
but  then  the  things  lie  scattered  in  so  many  places  in  large  volumes,  that  there  are  few  readers  of  thon 
few  that  enter  upon  reading  those  books,  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  collect  their  accounts  of  things  inio 
one  view,  or  digest  and  methodise  their  scattered  observations.  There  are  a  great  many  other  authoc% 
who  have  written  several  excellent  discourses  upon  particular  subjects  of  church  antiquity,  out  of  whiell, 
perhaps,  a  Gronovius  or  a  Gnevius  might  make  a  more  noble  collection  of  antiquities  than  any  yet  eztaat 
in  the  world :  but  as  no  one  has  yet  attempted  such  a  work,  so  neither,  when  it  was  effected,  would  it  be 
for  the  purchase  or  perusal  of  every  ordinary  reader,  for  whose  use  chiefly  my  own  collections  are  intended. 
There  are  a  third  sort  of  writers,  who  have  also  done  very  good  service,  in  explaining  and  illustratiq| 
several  parts  of  church  antiquity  in  their  occasional  notes  and  observations  upon  many  of  the  andent 
writers ;  of  which  kind  are  the  curious  observations  of  Albospiny,  Justellus,  Petavius,  Yalesius,  Cd^ 
rius,  Baluzius,  Sirmondus,  Grothofred,  Fabrotus,  Bishop  Beveridge,  and  many  others,  who  have  publiaM ' 
the  works  of  the  ancient  fathers  and  canons  of  the  councils,  with  very  excellent  and  judicious  remaite 
upon  them.  But  these,  again,  lie  scattered  in  so  many  and  so  large  volumes,  without  any  other  order,  tba 
as  the  authors  on  whom  they  commented  would  admit  of,  that  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned  upon,  or  utei 
as  any  methodised  or  digested  collection  of  church  antiquities,  even  by  those  who  have  ability  to  purcbmb 
or  opportunity  to  read  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  another  sort  of  writers,  who  have  purposely  unte* 
taken  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  usages  of  the  church,  in  treatises  \»Titten  particularly  upon  dm 
subject,  such  as  Gavantus,  Casalius,  Durantus,  and  several  others  of  the  Roman  communion ;  but  thai 
writers  do  by  no  means  satisfy  a  judicious  and  inquisitive  reader,  for  several  reasons :  1.  Because  their 
accounts  are  very  imperfect,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  liturgical  part  of  church  antiquity,  beside  wbid^ 
there  are  a  great  many  other  things  necessary  to  be  explained,  which  they  do  not  so  much  as  tonck 
upon,  or  once  mention.  2.  Because,  in  treating  of  that  part,  they  build  much  upon  the  collections  of  Qnh 
tian,  and  such  modem  writers,  and  use  the  authority  of  the  spurious  epistles  of  the  ancient  popes,  whSA 
have  been  exploded  long  ago,  as  having  no  pretence  to  antiquity  in  the  judgment  of  all  candid  oi  j 
judicious  writers.    But  chiefly  their  accounts  are  unsatisfactory,  because,  3.  Their  whole  design  ii  ^M 
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vamish  over  the  novel  practices  of  the  Romish  church,  and  put  a  face  of  antiquity  upon  them:  to 
which  purpose,  they  many  times'  represent  ancient  customs  in  disguise,  to  make  them  look  like  the  prac- 
tices of  the  present  age,  and  offer  them  to  the  reader's  view,  not  in  their  own  native  dress,  but  in  the 
similitude  and  resemblance  of  modem  customs.  Cardinal  Bona  himself  could  not  forbear  making  this 
reflection  upon  some  such  writers  as  these,  whom  he  justly  censures,  as  deserving  very  ill  *  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  church,  and  their  venerable  antiquity ;  who  measure  all  ancient  customs  by  the  practice  of 
the  present  times,  and  judge  of  the  primitive  discipline  only  by  the  rule  and  customs  of  the  age  they  live 
in;  being  deceived  by  a  false  persuasion,  that  the  practice  of  the  church  never  differed  in  any  point  from 
the  customs  which  they  learned  from  their  fore&thers  and  teachers,  and  which  they  have  been  inured  to 
from  their  tender  years :  whereas  we  retain  many  words  in  common  with  the  ancient  fathers,  but  in  a 
sense  as  different  from  theirs,  as  our  times  are  remote  from  the  first  ages  after  Christ;  as  will  appear  (says 
he)  when  we  come  to  discourse  of  the  oblation,  communion,  and  other  parts  of  Divine  service.  This  is 
an  ingenuous  confession,  and  withal  a  just  reflection  upon  the  partiality  of  the  writers  of  his  own  church ; 
and  a  good  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  are  not  to  expect  any  exact  accounts  of  antiquity  from  any 
writers  of  that  communion ;  though  some  are  less  tainted  viith  her  errors  than  others,  and  can  allow  them- 
selves to  be  a  little  more  liberal  and  free  upon  some  occasions  than  the  rest  of  their  brethren :  yet  even 
Bona  himself,  after  the  reflection  he  has  made  upon  others,  runs  into  the  very  same  error,  and  foils  under 
his  own  censure ;  and  Habertus,  though  otherwise  a  very  learned  and  ingenuous  person,  who  has  written 
about  the  Greek  liturgies,  as  Bona  has  of  the  Latin,  is  often  through  prejudice  carried  away  with  the 
common  failing  of  the  writers  of  that  side,  whose  talents  are  chiefly  employed  in  palliating  the  faults  of 
the  communion  and  cause  they  are  engaged  in.  So  that  if  we  are  to  expect  any  exact  accounts  of  church 
antiquities,  it  must  be  from  some  protestant  authors,  who  can  write  with  greater  freedom  and  less  prejudice 
concerning  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  primitive  church.  But  among  these  there  are  very  few  that  have 
travelled  very  far  in  this  way ;  the  generality  of  our  writers  contenting  themselves  to  collect  and  explain 
so  much  of  church  antiquity,  as  was  necessary  to  show  the  errors  and  novelties  of  popery ;  but  not  de- 
scending to  any  more  minute  and  particular  consideration  of  things,  which  did  not  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  controversy  they  had  with  the  Romish  church.  Hospinian  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  wrote  several  large  volumes  of  the  origin  of  temples,  festivals,  monachism,  with  the  history 
of  the  eucharist;  but  as  these  take  in  but  a  very  few  subjects,  so  they  are  too  full  of  modem  relations ; 
which  make  them  something  tedious  to  an  ordinary  reader,  and  no  complete  account  of  primitive  customs 
neither.  Spalatensis,  in  his  books  de  Republica  Ecclesiastica,  has  gone  a  little  further ;  yet  he  generally 
confines  himself  to  the  popish  controversy,  and  has  much  out  of  Gratian  and  the  canon  law ;  which  in- 
deed served  him  as  good  arguments  ad  hommem  against  those  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  it  will  not 
pass  for  authentic  history  in  other  cases.  Suiceras's  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus  is  abundantly  more 
particular,  and  indeed  the  best  treasure  of  this  sort  of  learning  that  has  yet  been  published :  but  his  col- 
lections are  chiefly  out  of  the  Greek  fathers ;  and  only  in  the  method  of  a  Vocabulary  or  Lexicon,  ex- 
plaining words  and  things  precisely  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet  The  most  methodical  account  of  things 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  yet  seen,  is  that  of  our  learned  countryman  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  excellent  book  of 
Primitive  Christianity ;  wherein  he  has  given  a  succinct,  but  clear  account  of  many  ancient  customs  and 
practices,  not  ordinarily  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  But  his  design  being  chiefly  to  recommend  the  moral 
part  of  primitive  Christianity  to  the  observation  and  practice  of  men,  he  was  not  obliged  to  be  very  parti- 
cular in  explaining  many  other  things,  which,  thoogh  useful  in  themselves,  yet  might  be  looked  upon  as 
foreign  to  his  design ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  presume,  he  industriously  omitted  them.  There  are  some 
other  books,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  only  guess  by  the  titles  that  they  may  be  of  this  kind;  such 
as  Bebelius's  Antiquitates  Ecclesiastics,  Martinay  de  Ritibus  Ecclesifs,  Hendecius  de  Antiquitatibus 
Ecclesiasticis,  Quenstedt  Antiquitates  Biblics  et  Ecclesiasticfle :  but  I  presume,  whatever  they  are,  thej 
will  not  forestall  my  design,  which  is  chiefly  to  gratify  the  English  reader  with  an  entire  collection  of 
church  antiquities  in  our  own  language,  of  which  this  volume  is  published  as  a  specimen.  And  if  this 
proves  useful  to  the  public,  and  finds  a  favourable  acceptance,  it  will  be  followed  with  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  work,  (as  my  time  and  occasions  will  give  me  leave,)  according  to  the  scheme  here  laid  down,  or 
with  as  little  variation  as  may  be.  I  shall  next  treat  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  cleigy,  as  1  have  done 
here  of  the  superior :  then  of  the  elections  and  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  and  the  several  qualifications  of 
those  that  were  to  be  ordained :  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  revenues  of  the  cleigy,  and  the  several 
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laws  and  rules  which  particularly  respected  their  function.  To  which  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the 
ancient  ascetics,  monks,  virgins,  and  widows,  who  were  a  sort  of  retainers  to  the  church.  After  this  shall 
follow  an  account  of  the  ancient  churches,  and  their  several  parts,  utensils,  consecrations,  immunitkii 
together  with  a  Notitia  of  the  ancient  division  of  the  church  into  provinces,  dioceses,  parishes,  and  the 
original  of  these.  After  which  I  shall  speak  of  the  service  of  the  church,  beginning  with  the  institutkNl 
or  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  describing  their  several  stages  before  baptism ;  then  speak  of  bap- 
tism itself,  and  its  ordinary  concomitant,  confirmation.  Then  proceed  to  the  other  solemn  services  ti 
psalmody,  reading  of  the  Scripture,  and  preaching,  which  were  the  first  part  of  the  ancient  church  servioe* 
Then  speak  of  their  prayers,  and  the  several  rites  and  customs  observed  therein ;  where  of  the  use  of  litni^ 
gies  and  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  of  the  prayers  of  catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents;  all  which  put 
of  the  service  thus  far  uras  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the  mma  eaUehumenorum :  then  of  the  mmm 
Jidetitmi,  or  communion  service ;  where  of  the  manner  of  their  oblations  and  celebration  of  the  eucharis^ 
which  was  always  the  close  of  the  ordinary  church  service.  After  this  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  par-. 
ticular  account  of  their  fiists  and  festivals,  their  marriage  rites  and  fimeral  rites,  and  the  exercise  of* 
ancient  church  discipline ;  their  manner  of  holding  councils  and  synods,  provincial,  patriarchal,  oecumeni- 
cal ;  the  power  of  Christian  princes  in  councils  and  out  of  them ;  the  manner  and  use  of  their  iUertBfar^ 
mata,  and  the  several  sorts  of  them ;  their  diflEerent  ways  of  computation  of  time :  to  which  I  shall  add  an 
account  of  their  schools,  libraries,  and  methods  of  educating  and  training  up  persons  for  the  ministry,  and 
say  something  of  the  several  translations  of  the  Bible  in  use  among  them,  and  several  other  miscellaneoos 
rites  and  things,  which  would  properly  come  under  none  of  the  forementioned  heads ;  such  as  their  man- 
ner of  taking  oaths,  their  abstinence  from  blood,  their  frequent  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  their  seveial 
sorts  of  public  charities,  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  their  martyrs,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
sufierings,  and  the  several  instruments  of  cruelty  used  by  the  heathen  to  harass  and  torment  them.  la 
treating  of  all  which,  or  any  other  such  like  matters  as  shall  ofier  themselves,  I  shall  observe  the  aane 
method  that  I  hcive  done  in  this  volume,  illustrating  the  ancient  customs  from  the  original  records  of  afr> 
tiquity,  and  joining  the  opinions  of  the  best  modem  authors  that  I  can  have  opportunity  to  peruse,  fior 
unfolding  points  of  greatest  difficulty.  I  confess,  indeed,  this  work  will  sufier  something  in  my  handi» 
for  want  of  several  books,  which  I  have  no  opportunity  to  see,  nor  ability  to  purchase ;  but  that  perha|B 
may  tempt  some  others,  who  are  at  the  fountains  of  learning,  and  have  all  manner  of  books  at  conunand« 
to  add  to  my  labours,  and  improve  this  essay  to  a  much  greater  perfection,  since  it  is  a  subject  that.wiD 
never  be  exhausted,  but  still  be  capable  of  additions  and  improvement  The  chief  assistance  I  hafe 
hitherto  had  is  from  the  noble  benefaction  of  one,  who,  **  being  dead,  yet  speaketh;"  I  mean  the  renowned 
Bishop  Morley,  whose  memory  will  for  ever  remain  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  learned  and  the  good;  who^ 
among  many  other  eminent  works  of  charity  and  generosity,  becoming  his  great  soul  and  high  station  ia 
the  church,  such  as  the  augmentation  of  several  small  benefices,  and  provision  of  a  decent  habitation  aad 
maintenance  for  tlie  widows  of  poor  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  &c.,  has  also  bequeathed  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  books  to  the  church  of  Winchester,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  among  the  parochU 
clergy ;  and  I  reckon  it  none  of  the  least  part  of  my  happiness,  that  Providence,  removing  me  early  froB 
the  universify,  (where  the  best  supplies  of  learning  are  to  be  had,)  placed  me  by  the  hands  of  a  generoai 
benefactor,*  without  any  importunity  or  seeking  of  my  own,  in  such  a  station,  as  gives  me  liberty  aad 
opportunity  to  ma£e  use  of  so  good  a  library,  though  not  so  perfect  as  I  could  wish.  But  the  very  i 
tioning  this,  as  it  is  but  a  just  debt  to  the  memory  of  that  great  prelate,  so  perhaps  it  may  provoke 
other  generous  spirit,  of  like  abilities  and  fortune  with  him,  to  add  new  supplies  of  modem  books  publiahei 
since  his  death,  to  augment  and  complete  his  benefaction :  which  would  be  an  addition  of  new  succoon 
and  auxiliaries  to  myself,  and  others  in  my  circumstances,  and  better  enable  us  to  serve  the  public.  Ia 
the  mean  time,  the  reader  may  with  ease  enjoy,  what  with  no  small  pains  and  industry  I  have  collected 
and  put  together ;  and  he  may  make  additions  from  his  own  reading  and  observation,  as  I  have  done  npam 
several  authors,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  peruse  and  mention :  from  some  of  which,  and  those  of 
great  fame  and  learning,  I  have  sometimes  thought  m3r8elf  obliged  to  dissent,  upon  some  nice  and  peculiff 
questions ;  but  I  have  never  done  it  without  giving  my  reasons,  and  treating  them  with  that  decency  aai 
respect  which  is  due  to  their  great  learning  and  character.  If  in  any  thing  I  have  made  mistakes  of  aqr 
own,  (as  I  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  think  I  have  made  none,)  every  intelligent  reader  may  make  himself 
judge,  and  correct  them  with  ingenuity  and  candour.    All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  been  as  careful  to 
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avoid  mistakes  as  I  could  in  so  critical  and  curious  n  subject ;  and  I  hope  there  will  not  be  found  so  many, 
but  that  this  essay  may  prove  useful  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  to  instruct  the  one,  who  cannot 
read  these  things  in  their  originals,  and  refresh  the  memories  of  the  other,  who  may  know  many  things 
that  they  cannot  always  readily  have  recourse  to.  Or,  if  it  be  of  no  use  to  greater  proficients,  it  may  at 
least  be  some  help  to  young  students  and  new  beginners,  and  both  provoke  them  to  the  study  of  ancient 
learning,  and  a  little  prepare  them  for  their  entrance  upon  it.  Besides,  I  considered  there  were  some  who 
might  have  a  good  inclination  toward  the  study  of  these  things,  who  yet  have  neither  ability  to  purchase, 
nor  time  and  opportunity  to  read  over  many  ancient  Others  and  councils ;  and  to  such,  a  work  of  this 
nature,  composed  ready  to  their  hands,  might  be  of  considerable  use,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  state  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  when  they  have  no  better  opportunities  to.be  informed  about  it.  If,  in 
any  of  these  respects,  these  collections  (which  were  designed  for  the  honour  of  the  ancient  church,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  present)  may  prove  serviceable  toward  those  ends,  I  shall  not  think  my  time  and  pains  ill 
bestowed. 
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When  I  had  finished  these  two  volumes,  and  completed  the  whole  work  that  I  intended,  and  sent  it  to  the 
press,  hoping  to  give  myself  a  little  rest  and  vacation  from  hard  labour;  I  was  immediately  called  to  a 
new  work  by  a  book  that  was  sent  me,  bearing  the  title  of  Ecclesiee  Primidvs  Notitia,  or  a  Summary  of 
Christian  Antiquities.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Index  Hsreticus,  containing  a  short  account  of  all  the 
principal  heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  and  subjoined,  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Eight  first  General 
Councils,  dedicated  to  the  venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  by  A.  Black- 
amore,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Lond.  1722.  I  confess,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  first  with  the  title  and 
epistle  dedicatory,  thinking  it  to  be  some  new  work,  that  had  done  some  mighty  thing,  either  in  correct- 
ing my  mistakes,  or  supplying  my  deficiencies,  after  twenty  years'  hard  labour  in  compiling  my  Origines 
for  the  use  of  the  church.  But  as  soon  as  I  looked  into  the  preface,  and  a  little  into  the  book  itself,  I 
found  it  to  be  only  a  transcript  of  some  part  of  my  Origines,  under  the  notion  of  an  epitome,  though  no 
such  thing  is  said  in  the  title-page.  This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  ten  booksellers 
that  arc  in  combination  with  him,  to  render  my  books  imuseful,  and  his  own  more  valuable,  as  contain- 
ing all  I  have  said  and  something  more  at  a  less  price ;  which,  he  says,  will  be  of  use  to  those  poor  cler- 
gymen and  others  whose  genius  and  inclination  lies  towards  antiquity,  but  are  not  able  to  purchase  my 
books  for  the  deamess  of  them.  But  the  gentleman  imposes  very  much  upon  poor  readers  in  saying  this, 
upon  two  accounts:  first,  In  pretending  that  he  gives  them  an  epitome  of  my  whole  work,  when  yet  there 
were  two  volumes  still  behind,  which  he  could  have  no  opportunity  to  epitomize,  because  they  were  not 
printed.  He  says  indeed  in  his  preface,  that  I  had  happily  completed  my  whole  work  in  eight  volumes, 
and  gives  it  a  liigher  commendation  and  eloffium,  than  perhaps  it  really  deserves :  but  where  he  learned 
that  I  had  finished  my  work  in  eight  volumes,  I  cannot  understand :  I  am  sure  I  had  advertised  the 
readers,  and  him  among  the  rest,  that  I  intended  two  volumes  more,  which  now  I  give  them  to  complete 
my  design.  So  that  this  gentleman  deceives  his  poor  brethren,  when  he  pretends  to  give  them  an  epitome 
of  the  whole,  when  it  is  only  in  part ;  and  he  must  put  them  to  the  charge  of  another  volume  to  make 
even  his  epitome  complete.  But  secondly.  If  this  gentleman  was  so  concerned  for  his  poor  brethren,  why 
did  he  make  his  epitome  so  large  ?  The  substance  of  my  books  for  the  use  of  such  men  might  be  brought 
into  much  less  compass :  there  needed  no  authorities  to  have  been  cited  for  their  use,  who  have  no  books 
to  examine  and  compare  them;  but  they  might  have  rested  upon  the  authority  of  the  compiler;  whose 
authority  they  may  more  decently  and  honestly  use  upon  any  occasion,  than  the  authority  of  fathers  and 
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coancils,  which  our  author,  with  me,  very  well  supposes  they  have  no  opportunity  to  tee.  And  further, 
if  our  author  meant  to  gratify  his  poor  brethren  at  an  easy  rate,  why  did  he  clog  his  epitome,  both  before 
and  behind,  with  two  long  discourses  of  his  own  ?  Sure  this  was  not  to  make  it  cheaper,  but  to  put  them 
to  more  expense,  in  being  obliged  to  buy  his  disconnes,  if  they  were  minded  to  read  any  thing  of  mine. 
The  fair  way  of  epitomixing,  had  been  to  have  given  an  abstract  of  my  books  by  themselves,  and  printed 
his  own  separate  from  them :  this  had  been  more  for  the  interest  of  his  indigent  readers,  and  I  believe  he 
will  find  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  his  booksellers.  I  know  not  what  authority  he  or  his 
booksellers  had  to  reprint  my  books  in  effect,  m'hich  are  my  property  by  law.  But  I  argue  not  with  him 
at  present  upon  that  point.  If  he  had  done  it  in  a  genteel  way,  by  asking  leave,  and  under  direction,  he 
should  have  had  my  leave  and  encouragement  also.  Or  if  he  had  done  it  usefully,  so  as  truly  to  answer 
the  end  he  pretends,  even  without  leave,  he  should  have  had  my  pardon.  But  now  he  has  defeated  hit 
own  design,  both  by  unnecessary  and  hurtful  additions  of  his  own,  which  will  not  only  incommode  and 
encumber  his  books,  but  render  them  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  unwary  readers,  unlesR  timely  antidoted 
and  corrected  by  some  more  skilful  hand.  For  which  reason,  Kince  they  are  sent  into  the  world  together 
with  an  abstract  of  my  Antiquities,  I  have  thought  it  just  both  to  the  world  and  myself  to  make  tome 
proper  animadversions  on  them.  I  freely  own,  that  a  just  and  authentic  account  of  ancient  and  modem 
sects  and  heresies,  done  by  a  learned  and  judicious  hand,  would  be  a  very  useful  work :  and  it  is  what  hat 
been  long  wanted,  and  long  desired  by  many  learned  men,  who  obser>-e  the  failings  of  the  common  hered- 
ologists  on  all  sides :  but  I  cannot  see  what  an  account  of  modem  heresies  has  to  do  i%ith  the  antiquitiet 
of  the  churcli,  or  how  the  knowledge  of  modem  sectaries  can  help  to  explain  the  ancient  usages  and  prac- 
tices of  the  catholics  in  former  ages.  For  which  reason,  our  author  might  have  dropped  that  part  of  hit 
work  without  any  detriment,  to  have  made  his  book  the  cheaper.  But  whether  it  was  proper  or  improper 
to  clog  his  work  with  any  account  of  heresies  ancient  or  modem,  what  had  been  done  in  either  kind, 
should  have  been  done  with  care  and  judgment,  and  something  of  exactness,  which,  after  all  the  compli- 
ments he  passes  on  my  work,  I  cannot  say  of  his,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  in  justice  to  the  world  I 
cannot  do  it  For  some  of  his  accounts  are  very  trifling  and  jejune,  and  such  as  give  no  light  or  information 
to  a  reader :  others  are  very  false  and  injurious  to  great  men,  whom  he  makes  heretics,  when  they  were 
really  the  great  defenders  of  the  catholic  faith :  and  his  whole  account  is  very  imperfect,  omitting  some  of 
the  most  considerable  sects  and  errors,  whilst  his  title-page  pretends  to  be  an  account  of  all  the  principal 
heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity.  I  love  not  to  censure  any  man  i^ithout  reason,  and  therefore  I  will 
give  some  evident  proof  of  each  particular  I  lay  to  his  charge ;  only  premising  one  thing,  which  I  believe 
will  make  the  grammarians  smile:  the  running  title  of  his  treatise  is.  Index  Hsreticus,  which  in  English 
is  not  what  he  calls  it.  An  Account  of  Heresies ;  but.  An  heretical  Index :  which,  I  believe,  he  did  not 
intend  should  be  its  character.  But  if  we  soften  the  meaning  of  the  word  heretical,  and  take  it  only  for 
erroneous ;  however  ominous  it  be,  it  is  a  very  just  character  indeed.  For,  besides  its  other  faults,  it  it 
very  erroneous  in  the  characters  he  gives  of  veiy  great,  and  ordiodox,  and  eminent  saints  of  God,  who  in 
his  account  are  some  of  the  worst  of  heretics.  I  will  make  good  in  order  the  several  charges  I  bring 
against  him. 

I.  Some  of  his  accounts  are  very  trifling  and  jejune,  and  such  as  give  no  light  or  information  to  a  reader. 
In  speaking  of  the  Hypsistarians,  all  that  he  says  of  them  is  only  this,  "  That  they  were  maintainert  of 
a  heresy  in  the  fourth  century,  made  up  of  Judaism  and  paganism."  Now,  what  is  a  reader  the  ^iscr  for 
all  this  ?  This  character,  being  in  such  general  terms  only,  would  serve  at  least  twenty  heresies,  and  a 
reader  would  not  know  how  to  distinguish  them,  seeing  no  particular  opinions  or  practices  of  Jews  or 
Gentiles  are  here  ascribed  to  the  Hypsistarians,  whereby  to  discern  them  from  other  heretics  that  mixed 
Judaism  and  paganism  in  one  common  religion.  He  says  in  his  preface,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
drawing  up  his  Index  Hsreticus  was,  because  in  my  books  I  had  only  touched  lightly  and  ^  transitu  upon 
heresies,  as  they  made  for  my  purpose,  without  giving  any  perfect  description  of  them.  Which  is  very 
true.  But  why  then  did  not  he  give  a  perfect  description  of  those  Hypsistarians,  or  at  least  a  more  perfect 
one  than  I  had  done  ?  He  could  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  he  was  epitomizing  my  books,  that  I  had  given  a 
pretty  good  description  of  them,  Book  XVI.  chap.  6.  sect.  2.  p.  306.  vol.  vii.,  where  I  say.  They  called 
themselves  Hypsistarians,  that  is,  worshippers  of  the  most  high  God,  whom  they  worshipped,  as  the  Jews 
did,  only  in  one  person ;  and  they  observed  their  sabbaths,  and  used  distinction  of  meats,  clean  and  un- 
clean, though  they  did  not  regard  circumcision,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  father  was  once  of  this  sect, 
gives  the  account  of  them.  This  is  some  account  of  them,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  one.  Why  then  did  he 
not  give  the  same  or  a  better  account  of  them,  or  at  least  refer  his  reader  to  my  book,  or  his  own  epitome, 
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p.  335,  where  he  transcribes  my  account  of  them  ?  The  gentleman  was  in  haste  when  he  wrote  his  In- 
dex, and  could  not  stand  to  do  justice  neither  to  me  nor  his  readers.  I  could  add  something  more  con- 
cerning these  Hypsistarians  out  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
do  that,  if  I  live  to  give  the  reader  an  epitome  of  my  own  with  some  additions.  I  only  remark  here,  that 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  these  Hypsistarians  in  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Philastrius,  or  St  Austin,  or  any 
other  of  the  common  heresiologists ;  and  that  they  who  speak  of  them  say  nothing  of  their  paganism, 
however  our  author  came  to  blunder  upon  it 

His  account  of  the  ObUcoUb  is  much  such  another  as  the  former :  **  CoelicakBf  or  worshippers  of  heaven, 
an  heretical  sect  in  the  fifth  century ;  at  which  time  they  were  condemned  by  the  Rescripts  of  Honorius 
the  emperor."  It  is  hard,  again,  that  he  could  not  have  referred  his  readers  to  the  same  place  of  my  book, 
or  his  own  epitome,  where  they  might  have  found  a  much  better  account  of  them.  But  this  gentleman 
was  to  magnify  his  own  Index,  and  make  his  readers  believe,  that  he  had  done  great  feats  and  wonders  in 
discovering  the  tenets  of  ancient  heretics,  where  I  had  been  silent,  or  but  lightly  touched  upon  them ; 
though  by  these  instances  the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  perfection  and  excellency  of  his 
performance. 

I  will  give  but  one  instance  more  of  this  kind  out  of  many  that  might  be  added.  In  speaking  of  the 
Ethnophronesj  he  says,  "  They  were  heretics  of  the  seventh  century,  who  taught  that  some  pagan  super- 
stitions were  to  be  retained  together  with  Christianity."  But  why  did  he  not  inform  his  reader  what  these 
pagan  superstitions  were  ?  Is  there  no  author  that  speaks  particularly  of  them  ?  The  learned  reader  may 
please  to  take  this  account  from  me  in  the  words  of  Damascen.  de  Hsresibus,  p.  585.  Ethnophrones  cum 
gentium  institiUa  sequantur^  in  C€eteris  sunt  Christiani,  Hi  natales  die3ffortunam,fatum,  omnem  astronomiafn^ 
et  agtrologiam,  omnemque  divinationem  et  auapicia  prcbant:  auguria^  ejcpiationes,  et  placationes,  iortes,  prO' 
diffiorum  et  portentorum  inepectumeSf  veneficia,  aliasque  ejusdem  generic  impiaefabuku  adhibent :  Osdemque 
quibus  gentes,  utuntur  institutis.  Dies  etiam  festos  quosdam  Gracorum  prcbant :  dies  denique,  et  menses,  et 
annos,  et  tentpora  observant  et  notant.  In  short,  they  were  the  same  with  those  superstitious  Christians, 
who  followed  the  forbidden  heathen  arts  of  divination,  magic,  and  enchantment,  judicial  astrology,  calcu- 
lation of  nativities,  augury,  soothsaying,  divination  by  lots,  observation  of  days  and  accidents,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  heathen  festivals,  of  whom  I  have  so  largely  and  particularly  treated  in  two  whole  chapters. 
Book  XVI.  chap.  4  and  5,  where  I  speak  of  the  discipline  and  laws  of  the  church  made  against  them. 
And  yet  this  gentleman  will  bear  his  readers  in  hand,  that  he  has  given  a  perfect  account  of  those  ancient 
sects  and  heresies,  which  I  only  occasionally  and  lightly  touch  upon. 

2.  The  second  charge  I  have  against  his  Index  is  more  weighty,  that  many  of  his  accounts  of  heresies 
and  heretics  are  very  false,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  character  and  memory  of  great,  and  good,  and  ex- 
cellent men,  whom  he  makes  heretics,  when  they  were  really  noble  confessors  and  brave  defenders  of  the 
catholic  faith.  For  proof  of  this  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  characters  he  gives  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes, 
or  of  Nicholas  the  deacon ;  but  only  observe,  that  a  prudent  writer  might  have  softened  his  character  of 
each.  For  though  Valesius*  bears  hard  upon  Melito,  and  says,  with  our  author.  That  he  asserted  God  to 
be  corporeal,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote,  irfpj  Otov  Iv^mitarovi  which  Valesius  translates,  De  Deo  corporeo : 
yet  other  learned  persons t  think  this  to  be  a  mistake;  since  Qibq  Ivettitarog  does  not  signify  a  corporeal 
God,  but  God  incarnate,  or  made  flesh,  or  dwelling  in  the  body ;  which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  God's 
being  corporeal  in  his  Divine  nature.  And  therefore,  since  thus  much  might  justly  have  been  said,  by 
way  of  apology,  for  Melito,  oiu*  author  should  not  have  been  so  severe  upon  him,  as  to  style  him  a  heretic 
of  the  first  ages,  who  held,  that  God  was  corporeal ;  but  have  alleged  in  his  favour  what  so  many  learned 
men  have  said  in  justification  of  him ;  especially  considering  what  both  Polycrates}  in  Eusebius,  and  Ter-  . 
tuUian  §  in  St.  Jerom,  say  of  him.  That  he  was  a  man  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  generally  believed 
to  be  a  prophet  among  Christians. 

The  same  apology  might  have  been  made,  and  in  justice  should  have  been  made,  for  Nicholas,  one  of  the 
seven  deacons.  For  though  some  of  the  ancients  lay  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans  to  his  charge ;  yet, 
as  I  show  in  one  of  the  preceding  Books,||  a  great  many  others,  particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Euse- 
bius, Theodoret,  and  St  Austin,  excuse  him,  and  say,  The  doctrine  was  none  of  his,  but  only  taken  up 
by  those  who  pretended  to  be  his  followers,  grounded  upon  some  mistaken  words  of  his,  which  had  no 
such  meaning. 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  26. 

t  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  vol.  1.  p.  43.    On  Pin,  in  the  Life  of  Melito.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  'Evatofidrwaiv. 

I  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  24.  §  TertoL  ap.  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  24.  ||  Book  XXII.  chap.  1.  sect.  2. 
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But  I  pass  over  this  to  our  author's  account  of  the  AcephaU ;  **  Who,**  he  says,  **  were  a  headless  kind  < 
heretics,  who  owned  neither  bishop,  priest,  nor  sacrament,  like  our  modem  Quakers.**  I  know  not  whi 
grounds  our  author  had  for  this,  for  he  never  cites  any  particular  writer  throughout  his  whole  Indei 
but  I  know  Alexander  Rosse  said  the  same  before  him,  and  he  is  one  of  this  gentleman's  learned  author 
I  know  also  that  some  popish  writers*  object  it  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  are  like  the  old  Aeephd 
because  they  have  no  bishops  for  their  leaders ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  Alexander  Rosse  took  it,  right  < 
wrong,  from  some  of  those  popish  writers.  But  Alexander  has  the  misfortune  to  contradict  himself;  ft 
he  says  in  the  very  same  breath.  That  Scverus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  (he  meant  Antioch,)  was  author  < 
this  sect  of  Aceptudi,  under  Anastasius  the  emperor,  anno  4G2.  And  that  they  were  called  also  Theodi 
sians,  from  Theodosius  their  chief  patron,  and  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Strange  indeed !  that  they  shoul 
have  bishops  for  their  authors  and  patrons,  and  yet  be  without  bishop,  priest,  or  sacrament  among  then 
Our  author  was  aware  of  this  rock,  and  had  the  wit  to  avoid  it ;  and  therefore  here  he  fairly  and  wise! 
dropped  his  guide,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself  with  his  contradictions ;  telling  us  the  first  part  of  th 
story,  but  not  the  latter,  which  would  have  spoiled  his  parallel  between  the  AcephaU  and  the  Quaken 
But  how  would  he  make  out,  if  he  was  pressed  hard  to  it,  that  the  Acephtdi  had  no  bishops,  or  wei 
named  Headless,  from  the  want  of  such  heads  among  them  ?  For  my  part,  I  never  met  with  any  ancien 
writer  that  gave  this  account  of  them.  Liberatus  8ays,t  They  were  called  Acephali,  because  they  wool 
not  receive  the  doctrine  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  nor  follow  him  as  their  head,  nor  yet  any  other.  Bi 
these  were  bishops,  who  would  neither  take  Cyril  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  nor  John  patriarch  of  Antiocl 
for  their  head,  and  were  therefore  called  Acephali^  because  they  would  follow  neither  patriarch  as  the 
leader.  For  as  those  bishops  were  called  Autocephali,  who  had  no  patriarch  above  them,  but  were  a  soi 
of  patriarchs  themselves,  and  independent  of  any  other ;  so  those  bishops  who  were  subject  to  patriarchi 
and  withdrew  their  obedience  from  them,  were  called  Acephali,  because  they  were  no  heads  or  patriarct 
themselves,  and  yet  refused  to  be  subject  to  any  other.  Patriarchs  were  then  heads  of  the  bishops,  i 
bishops  were  heads  of  the  people ;  and  these  are  quite  different  things ;  for  bishops  to  be  called  Acephal 
because  they  rejected  their  patriarch,  and  people  to  be  called  AcephaU,  because  they  had  neither  bisho] 
nor  priest,  nor  sacrament  among  them.  I  am  not  fond  of  defending  ancient  heretics,  but  I  think  all  me 
ought  to  have  justice  done  them,  and  not  be  charged  with  more  heresies  than  they  were  really  guilty  o 
It  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  that  these  AcephaU  were  Eutychians,  and  enemies  of  the  council  of  Chalccdon ;  an 
as  such,  Leontius  %  also  writes  against  them ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  of  their  being  without  bishop 
priests,  or  sacraments ;  and  therefore  it  lies  upon  our  author  to  produce  some  ancient  voucher,  better  tha 
Alexander  Rosse,  for  the  charge  he  brings  against  them. 

I  insist  not  on  his  little  grammatical  error  in  his  account  of  the  Saccophon\  "  Who,"  he  says,  ^  were 
branch  of  the  Encratites,  so  called  because  they  carried  a  long  bag,  to  make  the  people  believe  they  led 
penitent  life."  They  were  indeed  a  particular  sect  of  the  Manichees,  who  are  condemned  under  thi 
name  in  several  laws  of  the  Theodosian  Code,§  where  the  several  branches  of  the  Manichees  arc  proscribe 
under  the  distinguishing  names  of  SoUtarii,  Encratittt,  ApotactiUe,  HydroparastaUe,  and  Saccophoriy  whic 
names  they  assumed  to  shelter  themselves  against  the  severity  of  former  laws  made  against  the  Manichec 
under  the  name  of  Manichees  only.  But  now  these  Manichean  Saccophori  were  not  so  called  from  cai 
i  lying  a  long  bag,  but  from  wearing  sackcloth,  and  affecting  to  appear  with  it  in  public.  Saccus  indeed  wi 

i  signify  a  sack  or  a  bag,  as  well  as  sackcloth ;  but  what  has  a  long  bag  to  do  with  a  penitent  life  ?  It  is  fit tc 

^  to  describe  a  philosopher  than  a  penitent :  but  sackcloth  and  a  penitent  Ufe  will  consist  very  well  togethei 

f  However,  the  church  did  not  allow  any  to  afkct  this  garb,  though  some  monks,  like  the  Manichees,  wei 

J  very  fond  of  it,  and  loved  to  appear  publicly  with  chains  or  crosses  about  their  necks,  and  walked  ban 

i  foot,  and  wore  sackcloth  out  of  mere  singularity  and  affectation :  who  are  therefore  often  severely  cei 

sured  for  these  things  by  the  ancients,  Epiphanius,  St  Austin,  St.  Jerom,  Palladius,  and  Cassian,  as 
have  showed  more  fully  in  another  place :  ||  but  I  never  heard  of  any,  either  monks  or  heretics,  censure 
for  carrying  a  long  bag,  as  an  indication  of  a  penitent  life ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  this  gentleman,  whe: 
h ;  he  considers  it  again,  will  reckon  this  such  another  slip  as  Index  HtBretictu ;  which  are  but  small  failing 

in  comparison  of  what  I  have  now  further  to  object  against  his  Index,  which  turns  catholics  int 
heretics  in  several  instances  both  of  former  and  later  ages. 

*  See  Mason's  Defence  of  the  Ordination  of  Ministers  beyond  Seas,  p.  129.  Oxon.  1641. 

t  Liberat.  fireviar.  cap.  9.  Hos  esse  puto  authores  Acephalorum,  qui  neque  Cyrillum  habent  caput,  neque  quem  sc 
quantur  ostendunt.  X  Lcont.  dc  Sectis.  Action.  7.     Bibl,  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t  1.  p.  522, 

j  Cod.  Theod.  Lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haercticis,  Leg.  7,  9,  11.  ||  Book  Vll.  chap.  3.  sect.  G. 
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Among  the  ancients,  he  does  great  injustice  to  Eostathius,  the  &moiu  bishop  of  Antioch.  For  in  giWng 
an  account  of  the  Eustathian  heretics,  he  says,  "  The  Eustathians  were  the  spawn  of  the  Sabellian  heresy, 
and  had  their  name  from  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  deposed  in  a  council  held  in  his  own 
city,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  for  holding  those  principles."  I  take  no  notice  of  his  par^ 
chronism,  in  saying  that  he  was  deposed  in  the  council  of  Antioch  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century; 
for  though  we  cannot  well  call  the  year  327>  or  329,  when  that  council  was  held,  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century;  yet  this  is  but  a  small  mistake,  into  which  he  might  easily  be  led  by  Baronius,  or  the  corrupt  copies 
of  Athanasius  and  St  Jerom,  which  place  that  council  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  instead  of  Constantine, 
as  the  best  critics,  Valesius,*  Gothofred,t  Pagi,t  and  Dr.  Cave,$  are  fully  agreed;  and  as  appears  plainly 
from  all  the  historians,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Philostorgius.  But  the  thing  I  complain  of 
is  this,  that  he  makes  this  Eustathius  a  Sabellian,  and  his  followers  a  spawn  of  the  Sabellian  heresy. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  the  great  defender  of  the  catholic  faith  against  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  council 
of  Nice :  the  council  itself  translated  him  from  Bersa  to  Antioch;  and  he  was  the  first  man  that  opened 
the  council,  with  a  paneg3rrical  oration  to  Constantine :  as  this  author,  forgetting  himself,  fairly  owns  in 
his  Account  of  the  Eight  General  Councils,  p.  476.  Athanasius  gives  him  this  character,  That  he  was 
a  noble  confessor,  and  orthodox  in  the  faith,  n^v  irttfriv  limfi^,  and  exceeding  zealous  for  the  truth.|| 
How  then  could  he  be  a  Sabellian,  unless  SabeUianism  was  the  true  faith,  and  Athanasius  a  Sabellian 
also  ?  To  open  this  matter  a  little  further,  and  undeceive  this  gentleman,  and  his  readers  also :  this 
Eustathius  was  only  abused  in  his  character  out  of  spite  and  malice  by  the  Arians,  who  were  his  im- 
placable enemies,  because  he  was  a  resolute  defender  of  the  Nicene  fidth  against  them.  They  therefore 
endeavoured  to  make  him  odious,  by  falsely  charging  him  with  SabeUianism,  and  several  other  crimes, 
upon  the  strength  of  which  calunmies  they  deposed  him  in  one  of  their  own  councils  at  Antioch. 
Socrates f^  and  Sozomen**  say  expressly,  that  this  council  of  Antioch  was  an  Arian  council  that  deposed 
Eustathius,  upon  a  pretence,  that  he  was  more  a  defender  of  the  Sabellian  doctrine  than  of  the  Nicene 
faith :  which  was  a  usual  trick  of  th^  Arians,  whereby  they  endeavoured  to  undermine  Athanasius  also. 
Now,  this  being  only  a  mere  calumny  and  slander  of  so  great  a  man,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  professed 
enemies,  the  Arians,  it  does  not  become  any  one,  who  takes  upon  him  to  givje  unlearned  readers  an  account 
of  the  ancient  heresies,  to  fix  this  character  upon  him,  without  giving  some  authority,  or  at  least  an 
intimation,  that  he  was  deposed  only  in  an  Arian  council.  I  do  not  suppose  this  gentleman  had  any 
ill  design  in  what  he  wrote  about  this  matter;  but  he  was  either  imposed  upon  by  some  modern  historian, 
or  did  not  sufficiently  consider  what  he  found  delivered  by  ancient  writers :  which  should  make  him  the 
more  cautious  for  the  future  what  guides  he  follows,  and  learn  to  write  with  judgment,  when  he  takes 
upon  him  the  office  of  an  historian  for  such  as  cannot  contradict  hiuL 

He  commits  the  same  fault  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Essenes,  "  Who,"  he  says, "  were  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tian heretics  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  St  Mark."  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  more  of  wilful 
mistake  in  this ;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  he  was  transcribing  my  Origines,  that  I  had  alleged 
the  authority  of  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  and  St  Jerom,  to  show  that  they  believed  them  to  be  the  orthodox 
church,  and  not  a  sect  of  Christian  heretics,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  St.  Mark ;  and  he  himself,  in 
his  epitome,  refers  his  readers  to  these  authorities  also.  I  said,  further,  (which  he  leaves  out,)  that  some 
learned  modem  writers,  such  as  Valesius,  Scaliger,  and  Dallseus,  question  whether  they  were  Christians ; 
whilst  Bishop  Beveridge  and  others  maintain  the  common  opinion.  But  all  agree  that  they  were  not  a 
sect  of  Christian  heretics ;  however  this  author  came  to  despise  all  authority,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
in  fixing  that  character  upon  them ;  for  if  they  were  heretics,  they  belonged  to  the  Jews,  and  not  to  the 
Christians. 

In  his  accounts  of  modem  heretics  (which  he  might  have  spared  in  a  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities) 
he  is  much  more  injurious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  pious  memory  of  great  numbers  of  many  excel- 
lent men,  and  to  the  protestant  cause  in  general,  when  he  puts  the  Albigenses,  the  Hussites  or  Bohemians, 
the  Lollards,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Wicklevites,  all  into  his  black  list  of  heretics ;  ascribing  to  them 
such  monstrous  opinions  as  they  were  certainly  never  guilty  of,  but  only  stood  falsely  charged  with  them 
by  the  implacable  malice  of  their  Romish  adversaries,  who  treated  them  just  as  the  Arians  did  Athanasius 
and  Eustathius  in  former  ages.  It  might  have  become  a  protestant  heresiologist  and  historian,  either  to 
have  omitted  these  names,  or  at  least  to  have  told  his  readers  what  excellent  vindications  and  apologies 

•  Vales.  Annot.  ad  Eiweb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  3.  cap.  59.  f  Gothofred.  Dissert,  in  Philostorg.  lib.  2.  cap.  7, 

t  Paffi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  327.  n.  3.  et  340.  n.  18.  }  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

ij  Athauas.  Epist.  ad  Solitaries,  t  1.  p.  812.  H  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  **  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  19. 
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have  been  written  by  the  moft  kamed  protMtant  authon  of  the  two  last  ages,  to  clear  their  character  of 
those  black  and  odious  imputations,  which  their  adversaries  fiilsely  and  industriously  threw  upon  them. 
If  he  knew  nothing  of  these  vindications,  he  was  very  ill  quahfied  to  act  the  part  of  an  historian  in  this 
case :  if  he  did  know  them,  he  was  more  unpardonable  still,  in  concealing  from  his  readers  what  in  all 
justice  both  to  them,  and  the  church,  and  the  memory  of  the  saints,  who  were  so  traduced,  he  ought  care- 
fully to  have  laid  before  them.  If  he  had  thought  (it  to  have  looked  into  my  Scholastical  History  of  Baptism, 
as  carefully  as  he  has  done  into  the  Origines,  he  might  there  have  found  the  venerable  names  of  some  of 
those  worthy  men,  who  have  done  justice  to  the  protestant  cause,  in  vindicating  those  witnesses  of  the 
truth  from  the  false  aspersions  that  are  cast  upon  them.  For  his  and  the  truth's  sake,  I  will  once  more 
transcribe  them,  with  a  little  addition,  and  more  particular  reference  to  the  books  and  places  containing 
those  vindications. 

Crankan thorp,  Defensio  Ecclesis  Anglicans  contra  Spalatensem,  cap.  18.  p.  100. 

Usserius  de  Christianarum  Ecclesiarura  Successione  et  Statu,  cap.  10.  que  est  de  Albigensium  et 
aliorum  qui  Ecclesis  Pontificin  adversati  sunt,  Historia. 

Albertinus  de  Eucharistia,  lib.  3.  p.  976.  ubi  agit  de  Wicklcvistis,  Waldensibus,  LoUardis,  Taboritis 
sive  Bohemis. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland,  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont  Lond.  1658.  FoL 

Dr.  Allix,  History  of  the  Albigenses.    Lond.  1692.  4to.  2  vols. 

Joachim  Hesterberg  de  Ecclesia  Waldensium.   Argent  1668.  4to. 

Paul  Perrin,  History  of  the  Albigeois  and  Vaudois.    Lond.  1624.  4to. 

Balthasar  Lydius,  Waldensia,  sive  Conservatio  Yene  Ecclesis  demonstrata  ex  Confessionibus  Tabori- 
tamm  et  Bohemorum,  2  vols.   Roterod.  1616.  8vo. 

Cave,  Historia  Literaria.    In  Conspectu  ssculi  Waldensis  sive  Duodecimi. 

Dr.  The.  James's  Apology  for  John  Wickliffe,  shoiKing  his  Conformity  with  the  now  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.   Oxon.  1608.  4to. 

Dr.  Henry  Maurice's  Vindication  of  the  Prim.  Church,  p.  374. 

Ratio  Disciplins  Fratrum  Bohemorum.   Hags.  1660. 

Hen.  Wharton,  Appendix  ad  Cave  Hist  Literar.  p.  50.  in  Vita  Joan.  Wicklef.  p.  50. 

The  Life  of  Wickliffe,  by  a  late  author.   Lond.  8vo. 

Comenii  Historia  Persecutionum  Ecclesis  Bohcmics.   Lug.  Bat  1647.  8vo. 

It  Historia  Ecclesis  Slavonic.  &c. 

Anton.  Leger,  Histoire  Vaudois  des  Eglises  des  Valines  de  Piedmont.    Lug.  Bat.  1669.  Fol. 

Waldensium  Confessio  contra  claudicantes  Hussitas.  Basil.  1566.  8vo.  See  also  in  the  Fasciculus 
Rerum,  &c.  torn.  1. 

Conrad.  Danhauerus,  Ecclesia  Waldensium  Orthodoxis  Lutherans  Testis  et  Socia.    Ai^nt.  1659.  4to. 

Sam.  Marcsius,  Disscrtatio  Historico-Theologica  de  Waldensibus.  Groning.  1660.  4to. 

^gid.  Stauchius,  Historico-Theologica  Disquisitio  de  Waldensibus.     Witenberg.  1675.  4to. 

Pet  Wcsenbeccius,  De  Waldensibus  ct  Principum  Protestantium  Epistolis  hue  pcrtinentibus.  1603.  4to. 

Joan.  Lasicius,  Vers  Religionis  Apologia.   Spirs.  1582. 

Now,  is  it  possible,  among  such  a  number  of  fine  discourses  and  elaborate  pieces  upon  this  subject,  a  per- 
son who  writes  the  account  of  heresies,  should  never  have  met  with  or  heard  of  any  apologies  that  were  made 
in  the  behalf  of  these  men ;  but  he  must  needs  take  his  accounts  crudely,  as  delivered  by  their  professed 
enemies  ?  If  the  account  of  Rainerius,  their  adversary,  but  an  ingenuous  popish  writer,  be  taken,  it  doea 
them  abundantly  more  justice  than  this  author.  For  though  he  calls  them  a  sect,  yet  he  says,  it  was  an 
ancient  sect ;  for  some  said,  it  had  continued  from  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester ;  and  others,  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles :  and  whereas  all  other  sects  were  accompanied  with  horrible  blasphemies  against  God,  which 
would  make  a  man  tremble ;  this  of  the  Leonists  had  a  great  show  of  piety ;  they  lived  uprightly  before 
men,  and  believed  all  things  aright  of  God,  and  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  creed :  only  they  blasphemed 
and  hated  the  church  of  Rome.  Were  these  the  Waldenses,  "  That  rejected  episcopacy,  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  all  holy  orders,  and  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  approved  of  adulterous  embraces,  and 
practised  promiscuous  copulation,"  as  our  author  represents  them,  styling  them,  by  way  of  contempt, "  the 
religion-mongers,  and  pious  reformers  of  the  twelfth  century  ?"  If  our  author  were  put  to  apologize  for 
himself,  he  would  lay  all  the  blame  upon  Alexander  Rosse :  for  he  is  his  learned  author  from  whom  he 
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transcribedi  And  Alexander  tells  ua  ingenuoosly,  he  had  his  accounto  from  Baronins,  Oenebraid,  San- 
ders, Gualtenis,  Bellarmine,  Viegas,  FlorimundoB  Raimundus,  Prateolos,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  and  snch 
other  writers,  who  were  noted  papists,  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Waldensian  and  protestant  religion. 
And  should  an  author,  who  writes  about  heresies,  have  given  his  accounts,  designed  for  the  use  of  pro- 
testant readers,  out  of  such  authors,  when  he  might  have  had  recourse  to  one  or  more  of  such  a  number 
of  excellent  protestant  writers,  who  have  cleared  up  the  character  of  the  Waldenses,  and  vindicated  their 
memory  out  of  their  own  writings  and  confessions  of  faith,  which  are  the  most  certain  evidences  of  their 
religion  P  It  is  amazing  to  think  how  any  ingenuous  writer,  who  pretends  to  the  least  knowledge  of  books 
and  learning,  should  give  such  a  black  character  of  those  excellent  confessors  and  witnesses  of  the  truth, 
without  suggesting  the  least  tittle  of  what  so  many  learned  men  have  said,  or  what  may  be  said,  in  their 
vindication.  I  will  not  suspect  our  author  of  any  sinister  designs  of  advancing  popery ;  but  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  he  could  hardly  have  taken  a  more  effectual  way,  had  he  designed  to  do  it,  than  by  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  can  look  no  further  than  his  accounts,  such  an  odious  character  of  those  men, 
of  whom  so  many  thousands  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  true  religion,  in  those  very  points  where- 
in protestants  stand  distinguished  from  papists  at  this  day.  I  had  once  an  occasion  to  make  this  same 
reflection  in  a  former  book  *  on  another  writer,  who  is  much  superior  to  our  author  in  learning  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he  took  it  unkindly  at  my  hands  for  so  doing ;  for  an  historian's  business 
is  only  to  find  out  truth  as  well  as  he  can,  and  then  deUver  it  to  others  f&irly  without  disguise,  or  any 
false  colours  put  upon  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  our  author  will  take  occasion  to  amend  this  grand  error, 
whenever  he  has  opportunity  to  write  any  thmg  further  upon  this  subject.  His  time  would  be  much 
better  employed  in  reading  and  considering  the  books  of  some  of  those  excellent  writers  I  have  referred 
him  to,  than  in  collecting  a  heap  of  rubbish  from  Alexander  Rosse  or  any  other  such  injudicious  writers. 

3.  But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  must  put  this  author  and  his  readers  in  mind  of:  That  whibt  he  bears 
so  hard  upon  the  poor  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses,  and  Wicklevists,  and  Hussites,  and  Lollards,  he  has 
not  one  syllable  in  all  his  Index  of  the  grand  errors  of  the  Romanists  or  papists,  under  any  title  or  deno- 
mination whatsoever.  He  cannot  pretend  they  fell  not  directly  in  his  way ;  for  he  treats  of  modem  sects 
and  heterodoxies  as  well  as  ancient  Neither  did  he  want  his  guide  here ;  for  Alexander  Rosse  has  a 
whole  section  of  fifty  pages  in  his  book  upon  the  subject  Or  if  he  had  said  nothing  upon  it,  yet  it  might 
have  become  a  new  heresiologist  to  have  taken  notice  of  the  errors  of  the  Romanists  upon  some  title  or 
other.  Their  errors  are  as  considerable  and  dangerous  as  most  other  modem  sects ;  why  then  have  they 
no  place  in  the  Index  ?  Is  transubstantiation  no  error  ?  Is  idolatry,  in  its  various  species  of  worshipping 
saints,  angels,  images,  relics,  the  host,  and  the  cross,  no  crime  ?  Is  not  the  Hildebrandine  heresy,  as  our 
writers  style  it,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  deposing  kings,  an  error  worth  mentioning  ?  nor  the  pope's  pre- 
tence to  infallibility  and  universal  power  over  the  church,  worthy  of  a  protestant's  censure  ?  Is  it  no 
crime  to  exempt  the  clergy  horn  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  ?  nor  any  wrong  done  them  to  impose 
celibacy  upon  them  ?  Have  the  people  no  injury  done  them  in  keeping  the  Scriptures  locked  up  in  an 
unknown  tongue  ?  or  being  obliged  to  have  Divine  service  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand  P  or 
in  being  deprived  sacrilegiously  of  one  half  of  the  communion  P  or  in  having  the  absolute  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  imposed  upon  them  ?  Is  there  no  harm  in  the  use  of  interdicts  and  indulgences  ? 
Are  private  and  soUtary  masses,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  with  many  other  errors,  such  innocent 
things,  that  it  was  not  worth  an  historian's  while  to  give  his  readers  any  notice  of  them,  or  caution  against 
them  ?  Our  author  knows,  I  have  fairly  combated  most  of  these  things,  and  showed  them  to  be  novelties 
and  great  corruptions,  in  the  several  parts  of  my  Origines,  as  I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  them.  There- 
fore the  least  he  could  have  done,  had  been  to  refer  his  readers  to  tho^e  parts  of  his  own  epitome,  or  my 
Origines,  where  these  things  are  treated,  if  he  was  not  minded  to  give  them  in  one  view  in  his  own  col- 
lections. 

But  he  is  as  favourable  to  the  anti-episcopal  men,  or  presbyterians,  as  he  is  to  the  papists ;  for  he  gives 
them  no  place  in  his  catalogue  neither.  I  suppose  he  was  in  haste  for  the  press,  and  considered  not  that 
he  had  made  such  an  omission.  But  he  should  now  consider,  that  he  who  falsely  objects  it  to  the  Wal- 
denses, that  they  rejected  episcopacy,  (which  they  always  carefully  maintained,)  should  not  have  passed 
over  in  silence  those  men  who  oppose  episcopacy,  when  he  might  with  justice  and  tmth  have  charged 
them  with  it  as  their  proper  heterodoxy,  from  which  their  denomination  of  anti-episcopal,  or  prcsbyterian, 
is  taken.    But  this  is  not  all  the  defect  of  his  Index. 

•  Scholiast.  Hist,  of  Baptisip,  Part  I.  chap.  1.  p.  97. 
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If  this  author  would  have  given  a  perfect  catalogue  of  all  the  original  heresies  from  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  together  with  the  more  remarkable  heterodoxies  which  appeared  in  these  later  times,  he 
should  have  inserted  many  other  names,  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  are  now  omitted  in  his  catalogue. 
In  the  first  century,  the  Thebulians,  Cleobians,  Dositheans,  Gorthfeans,  Merinthians ;  not  to  mention 
Demas,  Hermogenes,  Hymenfeus  and  Philetus,  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  Diotrephes,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Jezebel,  which  are  noted  in  Scripture.  In  the  second  century,  Bassus,  a  new  disciple  of  Valentinus. 
In  the  third  centmy,  the  Diaealceati,  Apoearitee,  DicartUa^  and  SoUtariif  which  were  new  branches  of  the 
Manichees.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Minai,  Adelphians,  Psathyrians,  and  Lucianists,  two  new 
branches  of  the  Arians,  Adelophagi^  Theoponita,  TnaciiitkB  or  Triformiani,  HydrotheiUB,  Cyrthiani,  and 
Pjftheciani,  new  sects  of  Arians,  Oyrovagi,  HomuneumUa,  AmetriUe,  Psychopneumones,  AdecerdittB^ 
Sarabaita  or  Remboth,  Passumista,  Nyetage*^  Theophronians,  Metapenette,  Sabbatians  or  Protopaschites. 
In  the  fifth  century,  the  Vigilantians  and  Ifasnlierues.  In  the  sixth  centmy,  the  Marcianists,  or  followers 
of  Marcianus  Trapczita,  the  Tetradita,  and  Severians,  with  the  several  branches  that  sprung  from  them, 
the  CorUchabdiUBy  Paulians,  Theodosians,  Damianists,  Petrites,  Cononites,  CorrupHcola ;  together  with  the 
errors  of  Peter  Moggus  and  Peter  Gnapheus  or  Fullo,  which  made  a  great  noise  in  the  history  of  this  age ; 
as  did  also  the  practices  of  Zeno  with  his  Henoticon,  and  Anastasius  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
In  the  seventh  century,  Joannes  Philoponus  and  EUUooproKopUB,  The  eighth  century  was  famous  for 
the  disputes  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  Iconolair€^  image-worshippers  and  image-breakers :  and 
the  errors  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  might  have  been  set  forth  in  a  much  more  advantageous  view, 
had  our  author  been  pleased  to  have  acquainted  his  reader  with  the  brave  opposition  that  was  made 
agdnst  it  by  the  council  of  Frankfort,  and  other  councils  and  writers  of  that  and  the  following  ages,  in 
his  History  of  the  General  Councils.  The  ninth  and  the  tenth  ages,  Prateolus  is  pleased  to  say,  was  a 
perfect  interregnum  of  heretics,  a  cessation  and  rest  of  the  church  for  two  hundred  years  and  more  from 
all  heretical  infestation.  Others  more  properly  call  these  the  dark  and  ignorant  ages,  when  the  enemy 
sowed  his  tares,  whilst  men  were  asleep.  And  Baronius  himself  cannot  forbear  upon  some  accounts  to 
call  them  infeliciaahna  Itomana  ecelesia  tempora  et  omnium  luctwmsaima,  the  most  unhappy  and  deplorable 
times  of  the  Roman  church,  when  weak  men  were  in  danger  of  being  scandalized  by  seeing  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  set  in  the  temple.  If  our  author  had  been  as  inquisitive  as  it  became  him,  he  might 
have  found  the  great  idol  of  transubstantiation  begun  to  be  formed  in  the  errors  of  Paschasius  Rathbertus 
in  these  ages,  though  not  fiilly  completed  till  some  ages  after  in  the  council  of  Lateran ;  and  the  seeds  of 
the  Hildebrandine  heresy  springing  up  in  the  bold  attempts  of  the  popes  of  these  ages  against  the  power 
of  princes,  till  it  came  to  its  full  maturity  under  Hildebrand  himself,  called  Gregory  VII. ;  to  mention  no 
more  of  the  popish  errors,  which  our  author  thought  fit  wholly  to  pass  over.  In  the  twelfth  century  he 
might  have  found  the  errors  of  Durandus  de  Waldach,  and  Petrus  Abselardus,  and  Gilbertus  Porrctanus, 
and  the  CotereUi,  and  the  Populicans,  to  have  added  to  his  Index.  But  above  all,  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  would  have  furnished  him  with  great  abundance  of  more  remarkable  errors  to  have  filled 
up  his  catalogue,  instead  of  the  Wicklevites  and  Hussites,  and  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  For  now  ap- 
peared in  the  thirteenth  century  the  errors  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  Petrus  Joannes  de  Oliva,  and  John  de 
Parma,  the  author  of  the  infamous  book,  called  Evangelium  Sternum,  The  Everlasting  Gospel,  which  was 
to  supersede  and  set  aside  the  gospel  of  Christ,  under  pretence  of  introducing  the  more  spiritual  gospel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Eimericus  has  noted  seven  and  twenty  errors  and  blasphemies  contained  in  this 
book,  which  the  Mendicant  friars  in  those  days  highly  magnified.  But  our  author  needed  not  to  have 
gone  so  high  as  Eimericus  for  them ;  for  Bishop  Stillingfleet  gives  an  ample  account  of  them  in  his 
Fanaticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  he  does  also  of  the  errors  of  Gerardus  Segarelli,  and  the  Dulcin- 
ists,  and  Herman  of  Ferraria,  and  the  book  called  The  Flowers  of  St  Francis,  and  another.  The  Confor- 
mities of  St.  Francis  bnd  Christ  To  which  may  be  added  the  errors  of  Raymundus  Lullius,  and  David 
Dinantius,  and  Bugamius  de  Monte  Falcone,  together  with  the  errors  of  Joannes  Guion,  and  Joannes  de 
Mercuria,  and  Nicolas  de  Ultricuria,  and  Dionysius  Soulechat,  a  Franciscan,  and  Joannes  de  Calore,  and 
one  Ludovicus,  and  Guido,  an  Austin  hermit,  with  some  others  that  were  condemned  in  these  ages  by 
Gulielmus  Parisiensis  and  Stephanus  Parisiensis,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  some  editions  of  Peter  Lombard,  with  the  errors  of  Peter  Lombard  himself, 
under  this  title,  Articuli  in  quibus  Magister  Sententiarum  communiter  non  tenetiu*.  Lombard.  Sentent. 
Lugd.  1594.  8vo.  Spondanus  adds  to  these,  the  CondormienUa,  and  PastcreUt,  and  Guido  de  Lacha,and 
the  HumiUatij  and  the  Ordo  Apostohrum :  all  which  appeared  within  the  compass  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  besides  the  ficmious  disputes  between  the  Gnelphs  and  Gibelines,  which  continued  in  the  follow- 
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ing  ages.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  there  are  the  errors  of  Arnaldus  Montanerius,  and  Amaldus  de 
Villa  NoTEy  Bertoldus  de  Roback,  Martinus  Gonsalrus  Conchensis,  Nicolaus  Calaber,  BartholomaeoB 
Janovesius,  the  Bisochi^  and  Fratres  de  Paupere  Vita,  the  Pseudapostoli,  Joannes  de  Latone,  Joannes  Hato, 
the  sect  of  the  Impuriy  Raimundns  de  Terraga,  Amadeus  Lusitanus ;  the  Albatij  who  travelled  with  great 
admiration  for  their  sanctity  over  all  parts  of  Europe ;  the  Templars,  whose  order  was  extinguished  in  the 
council  of  Vienna ;  the  New  Sabellians  of  Spain,  who  maintained  upon  the  hypothesis  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  that  the  eucharist  was  both  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  the  errors  of  Franciscus  Ceccus,  an 
Italian  astrologer;  the  wild  disputes  between  the  Palamites  and  Joannes  Cantacuzenus  on  the  one  side, 
and  Barlaam  and  Acyndinus  on  the  other,  concerning  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor;  the. revelations  of  St. 
Bridget  and  St  Catherine  for  and  against  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  disputes 
about  the  same  matter  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans ;  and  the  more  fierce  disputes  of 
those  orders  concerning  the  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ ;  of  which  Bishop  Stillingfieet  gives  an  ample  account 
in  his  Fanaticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  author  of  The  Mystery  of  Jesuitism  an  account  no  less 
entertaining :  add  to  these,  the  errors  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  ninety  of  which  are  laid  to  his  charge  by  our 
countryman  Guhelmus  Ockam,  for  which  he  himself,  with  his  friends  Joannes  Parisiensis,  Joannes  de 
Poliaco,  Petrus  de  Vineis,  Joannes  de  Janduno,  and  Marsilius  de  Padua,  with  many  others,  are  charged 
with  heresy,  being  in  reality  firm  to  the  defence  of  the  imperial  power  against  the  papal.  A  collection  of 
whose  tracts  may  be  found  together  in  Goldastus  Monarchia  Imperii  Romani,  sen  de  Jurisdictione  et 
Potestate  Imperatoris  ct  Papce,  per  varios  Auctores.    3  vol.  Hanov.  1612.  FoL 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  are  the  famous  disputes  between  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  council  of  Florence  on  the  other,  concerning  the  infallibility  and  supremacy  of  the 
pope  above  general  councils ;  the  error  of  the  council  of  Constance  in  taking  away  the  cup  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  error  of  the  council  of  Basil  in  determining  for  the  immaculate  conception.  There  are  also  the 
errors  of  Augustinus  de  Roma,  Joannes  Parvi,  Franciscus  Georgius  Venetus,  Laurentius  Valla,  a  reviver 
of  Sabellianism,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  Matthseus  Palmerius,  Petrus  de  Aranda,  Fanatici  Suevenses,  Mat- 
thias Tiburtinus  a  Franciscan  enthusiast,  T3rmpanista  Germanus,  and  a  sect  called  Opinionists ;  not  to 
mention  Henricus  Harphius,  whose  errors,  because  they  are  censured  and  expurged  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Roman  Index,  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature.  There  was  also  in  the  beginning  of  this  age,  one  Vin- 
centius  Ferrerius,  a  Catalonian  preacher,  who  is  now  cried  up  as  a  great  saint  by  Spondanus  and  Baronius, 
and  other  writers  of  the  Roman  church :  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  condenmed  as  a  heretic  by 
Eimericus  the  inquisitor,  for  asserting,  among  other  things,  that  Judas  repented  unto  salvation.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  errors  of  Quadrigarius  and  Munerius,  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  anno  1442,  and  1470. 

The  sixteenth  century  had  but  a  little  time  before  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  Zuinglius  and  Luther: 
yet  in  this  short  interval  our  author  might  have  noted  Hermannus  Rissuick,  and  the  Fossarii  in  Bohemia, 
and  Petrus  Pomponatius  in  Italy,  who  read  public  lectures  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  And  if  he 
had  added,  Thomas  de  Vio,  commonly  called  Cardinal  Cajetan,  he  would  have  had  the  authority  of  Prate- 
olus  and  Ambrosius  Catharin  also,  who  wrote  a  book  particularly  against  Cajetan,  wherein  he  objects  to 
him  above  two  hundred  errors,  an  extract  of  ifj^ich  may  be  found  in  Flaccius  Illyricus  de  Controversiis 
Religionis  Papistice,  p.  138.  Basil.  1565.  4to. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  where  our  author  has  noted  many  sects  and  hetero- 
doxies, but  omitted  abundance  more,  that  were  very  considerable.  Catharin,  who  condemned  Cajetan, 
had  also  his  errors  noted  by  others.  Sotomajor,  in  his  Index,  prohibits  some  of  his  books  to  be  read,  and 
orders  others  to  be  expurged:  but  one  may.  question  whether  that  was  done  for  his  real  errors,  or  only  for 
his  opinions  inclining  to  the  protestant  side.  But  his  opinion  of  an  intermediate  state  after  the  end  of  this 
world,  in  a  new  earth  between  heaven  and  hell,  for  those  who  are  neither  so  good  as  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven,  nor  so  bad  as  to  be  condemned  to  hell,  is  an  error  that  might  have  been  worthy  our  author's  ob- 
servation. He  speaks  of  the  Anabaptists,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  whereas  others  distinguish 
them  into  at  least  fourteen  sects,  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets :  the  Muncerians,  the  Apostoitci,  the 
Separatif  the  Catharin  the  SUentes,  the  Enthusiasts,  the  Libert,  the  AdamiUe,  the  HutUa,  the  Augustinians, 
Beuckeldians,  the  Melchiorites,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Mennonists.  Some  add  to  these  the  Paetoricida, 
the  Nudipedes,  the  Manifestarii,  the  Clancularu,  the  Baculares,  the  Batemburgici,  the  Paci/ict,  the  Sangui- 
tiarii.  Our  author  mentions  some  of  these  under  their  proper  titles,  but  he  omits  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
And  he  ought  to  have  distinguished  our  English  Anabaptists  from  those  of  other  countries,  because  they 
abhor  many  of  their  opinions.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Anti-trinitarians,  he  says,  they  are  the  spawn 
of  the  old  Arians  and  Samosatenians,  grafted  upon  their  stock  by  Michael  Servetus.    Whereas  Servetus 
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was  no  Xrian,  nor  Samosatenian,  but  a  reviver  of  Sabellianism,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Eeckerman 
and  many  others,  who  never  met  with  so  severe  a  censure.  The  authors  of  modem  Arianism  were  Valen- 
tinus  Gentilis,  and  Georgius  Blandrata,  and  Gregorius  Pauli,  and  Mattheus  Gribaldus,  and  Franciscus 
David,  and  Joannes  Paulus  Alciat,  and  Joannes  Campanus,  and  Lielius  Socinus,  uncle  to  Faustus  Socinus, 
of  whom  our  author  should  have  given  a  particular  account  under  their  several  titles.  He  should  also  have 
given  some  account  of  the  errors  of  Julius  Ciesar  Y aninus,  and  Andreas  Cfesalpinus,  and  Hobbes,  who 
were  in  the  same  class  with  Spinosa.  It  had  also  been  worth  his  while  to  have  told  his  reader  what  were 
the  singular  opinions  or  heterodoxies  of  Archer,  wbo,  among  other  blasphemies,  maintained  publicly  in 
print,  That  God  was  the  author  of  sin ;  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  his  book 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  anno  1645.  He  should  also  have  noted  the  errors  of  Jacob  Behmen,  and 
Antonietta  Bourignon,  (against  whom  Dr.  Cockbum  wrote,)  and  Hieronj^mus  Cardanus,  and  Curcella^ps, 
and  Episcopius,  and  Arminius ;  and  the  errors  of  Grotius,  after  he  fell  into  his  designs  of  comprehension, 
and  favourable  interpretations  both  of  the  popish  and  Socinian  tenets,  which  plainly  appear  in  his  later 
writings :  the  errors  also  of  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  the  new  heresy  of  the  Jesuits,  as  the  Jansen- 
ists  themselves  call  it,  which  asserts  the  pope  to  be  infallible,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  matters  of 
fact ;  and  gives  him  power  to  dethrone  princes,  and  absolve  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  them: 
which  doctrine  every  where  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Bellarmine  against  Barclay  and  Widdrinton,  under 
the  name  of  Sculkenius,  and  in  Becanus,  and  Mariana,  and  Suarez,  and  Lessius,  and  Azorius,  and  Emanuel 
Sa,  and  hundreds  of  others,  some  of  whose  books  together  with  Baronius  have  been  publicly  burnt  at 
Paris  and  Madrid  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  To  these  might  have  been  added  the  new  doc- 
trine of  the  Jesuits  in  morality,  largely  set  forth  in  the  books  called,  Provincial  Letters,  and  the  Jesuits' 
Morals ;  chiefly  taken  out  of  Escobar,  Filliucius,  and  such  other  writers.  As  also  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bility, taught  by  Caramuel,  which  opens  a  way  to  licentiousness ;  for  which  he  stands  condemned  and 
branded,  even  in  the  Roman  Index,  under  this  title,  Joannis  CaramuelU  Apologema  pro  Antiqmsnima  et 
Untveraalissima  Doctrina  de  PrdbabiUtate,  prorsus  prohibHur,  There  are  also  no  less  than  forty-five  pro- 
positions of  the  Jesuits'  casuistical  divinity,  whereof  this  doctrine  of  probability  is  one,  condemned  by  two 
bulls  of  Alexander  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Index,  which  would  have  appeared  well  in  our  author's 
collection.  As  also  the  censures  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  the  Sorbonne,  upon  the  Propositions  of 
Santarellus,  anno  1626,  wherein  he  asserted  the  pope's  deposing  power ;  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne  upon 
the  Jesuits,  anno  1661,  for  asserting.  That  the  pope  has  the  same  infallibility  as  Jesus  Christ  in  matters 
of  fact,  as  well  as  right;  and  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne,  anno  I56I,  upon  another  author,  for  asserting, 
That  the  pope  has  power  to  dispose  of  the  dominions  of  heretical  princes,  and  absolve  their  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  All  which  may  be  found  in  the  book  called  The  pernicious  Conse- 
quences of  the  New  Heresy  of  the  Jesuits.  Richerius  also  gives  us  the  censures  of  the  Sorbonne,  upon  one 
Ludovicus  Coubont,  for  asserting.  That  bishops  have  not  their  authority  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ, 
but  from  the  pope ;  and  another  upon  Ludovicus  Cellotius,  for  maintaining,  That  general  councils  have 
their  authority  only  from  the  pope;  and  another  upon  Francis  Guillou,  and  a  fourth  upon  Jacobus 
Vemant,  for  the  same  assertions ;  besides  the  censure  of  .Sanctarellus  the  Jesuit,  which  is  also  there  re- 
lated. Riclier,  Vindic,  Doctrina  Schola.  Paris.  In  another  book  of  Richerius,  De  Potestatse  Papce  in 
Temporalibus,  we  have  the  arrests  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  against  Tanquerel,  and  Cardinal  Perron,  and 
Bemardinus  Castorius,  for  publishing  the  infamous  bull  De  Ccena  Domini ;  and  against  Joannes  Castellus, 
and  Florentinus  Jacob,  and  Ravaillac,  who  murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France,  upon  the  deposing  principles ; 
as  also  the  arrests  against  Bellarmine,  and  Martin  Becanus,  and  Sculkenius,  that  is,  Bellarmine  himself 
again,  and  Suarez,  for  their  several  pernicious  books  upon  the  same  subject.  An  account  of  which  would 
have  been  a  grace  to  our  author's  catalogue  of  modem  heterodoxies.  Further  yet;  if  he  had  looked  into 
Bishop  Stillingfleet's  book  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Roman  Clergy,  he  might  there  have  found,  besides  the 
schisms  of  the  popes  in  former  ages,  and  their  contentions  with  the  emperors  for  temporal  power,  and  the 
feuds  of  the  monas^c  orders  one  with  another,  a  particular  account  of  the  Jesuits'  opposition  to  episcopal 
power  and  jurisdiction,  in  the  books  of  Nicholas  Smith  and  Thomas  k  Jesu ;  which  books  were  censured, 
first,  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  then  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  at  last  by  the  bishops  of  France  in  an  assembly 
of  them  at  Paris.  To  these  he  might  have  added  the  books  which  the  Jesuits  published  under  the  feigned 
names  of  Hermannus  Loemelius,  and  Edmundus  Ursulanus,  and  the  Jesuits'  Censure  of  the  Apostolical 
Creed,  to  ridicule  the  censures  of  Paris ;  and  how  these  again  were  answered  by  Hallier,  and  Le  Maistre, 
and  Petms  Aurelius,  who  showed  that  these  doctrines  were  maintained  by  the  Jesuits :  *«  That  the  episco- 
pal order  was  not  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  particular  church ;  that  episcopecy  was  not  by  Divine  right ; 
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that  eonfirmation  might  be  given  without  bishops ;  that  the  monastical  order  was  more  perfect  than  the 
episcopal ;  and  that  regulars  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  And  all  that  was  done  at 
Rome  against  these  doctrines,  was  only  to  suppress  the  books  on  both  sides ;  which  the  Parisian  doctors 
highly  complained  of,  that  such  scandalous  and  seditious  books  as  those  of  the  Jesuits  should  meet  with 
the  same  &your  at  Rome,  as  the  censure  of  the  bishops  of  France ;  that  their  profane  and  atheistical 
censure  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  must  have  no  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  it,  nor  such  sayings  of  theirt, 
wherein  they  call  the  bishops  and  divines  of  France  by  most  contumelious  names,  and  say  they  are  the 
enemies  of  truth  and  piety."  If  our  author  had  looked  a  little  further  into  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  he  might 
have  found  how  barbarously  they  used  Don  Amando  Guerrero,  bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  because 
be  condemned  them  in  a  sjmod  for  acting  independent  of  his  jurisdiction ;  and  the  like  usage  of  the  bishop 
of  Angelopolis  in  America,  for  the  very  same  reason;  and  what  horrible  things  are  contained  in  their  cate- 
chisms which  they  gave  to  their  new  converts  in  China,  which  the  congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
condemned  in  seventeen  decrees  at  Rome,  anno  1645.  The  short  of  their  instructions  was  this :  **  To 
speak  little  of  Christ  crucified,  but  to  conceal  that  small  and  inconsiderable  circumstance  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  much  as  may  be ;  to  use  all  the  same  customs  that  idolaters  did,  only  directing  all  their  worship 
to  Christ  and  the  saints ;  not  to  trouble  themselves  about  fasting,  penance,  confession,  and  participation 
of  the  eucharist,  or  the  severity  of  repentance  and  mortification."  Are  not  these  as  pernicious  errors  as 
any  that  have  appeared  in  these  later  ages,  and  were  they  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  an  account  of  modem 
heterodoxies  ?  Alphonsus  de  Vargas,  a  Spaniard,  has  four  books  under  these  tities  against  them :  Re- 
latio  ad  Principes  Christianos  de  Stratagematis  et  Sophismis  Politicis  Societatis  Jesu  ad  Monarchiam 
Orbis  terrarum  sibi  conficiendam. — Sedis  Apostolics  Censura  adversus  Novam,  Falsam,  Impiam,  et 
Hsreticam  Societatis  Jesu  Doctrinam  nuper  in  Hispania  publicata. — Jesuitarum  Fidei  Symbolum  velut 
Canticum  novum. — Actio  Hsresis  in  Societatem  Jesu. 

But  our  author  has  passed  over  many  other  modem  heterodoxies  worthy  of  a  reader's  information :  such 
as  the  errors  of  Dr.  John  Dee  and  Kelley  concerning  conversation  with  angels,  published  by  Meric 
Casaubon.  Lond.  1659.  The  errors  of  Thomas  Monetarius  and  Christophorus  Schaplerus ;  the  Nico- 
demita*,  written  against  by  Calvin ;  Nicholas  Dra^icius,  a  German  enthusiast ;  James  Brocard,  an 
apocalyptical  prophet  censured  in  the  protestant  s3niod  of  Rochelle,  I58I ;  Paul  Grebner,  a  Swedish 
prophet;  Joannes  Franciscus  Borri;  Bemardinus  Ochin,  Theophilus  Aletheus,  and  the  book  called 
Polygamia  Triumphatrix,  John  Milton,  Cornelius  Vythagius,  and  other  defenders  of  polygamy  and 
divorces;  Paiohism,  censured  by  Spanheim  in  his  Elenchus;  the  errors  of  Gulielmus  Postellus,  Pere 
Simon,  the  Suenckfeldians,  Vincentius  Viviani,  an  Italian  fatalist,  Conradus  Vorstius,  and  the  Weigelians 
and  Paracelsians,  called  the  new  prophets  of  Germany,  an  account  of  whose  blasphemies  may  be  found 
in  Wendelin's  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  Theology,  and  in  Hoombeck,  Thummius,  and  Beckman,  who 
have  written  particular  books  against  them. 

To  these  might  have  been  added  very  properly  an  account  of  our  late  new  prophets  in  England,  who 
made  such  a  stir  not  many  years  ago ;  and  the  Masonites,  a  littie  before  them ;  together  with  the  Ration- 
alists, Latitudinarians,  Freethinkers ;  and  Unionists,  who  pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  papists  and  pro- 
testants  rightly  represented  are  in  a  manner  all  one :  such  were  Father  Davenport,  otherwise  called  Sanda 
Clara,  and  Mr.  de  Meaux,  bishop  of  Condome,  and  such  other  reconcilers  and  expositors  of  the  faith.  The 
errors  also  of  Toland  and  Asgil,  and  the  book  called  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  might  justly  enou^ 
have  found  a  place  in  our  author's  Index.  So  might  also  several  sects  of  fanatics  in  the  late  confusions 
between  1640  and  1660:  the  Vanists,  or  disciples  of  Sir  Henry  Vane;  the  new  Bemenists,  headed  by 
Dr.  Pordage ;  the  followers  of  Dr.  Gell,  Parker,  and  Gibbon ;  Lewis  du  Moulin,  the  Levellers,  and  many 
others  who  are  described  in  Edward's  Gangrena,  and  Reliquie  Baxterianoe,  and  other  the  like  accounts 
of  those  times. 

Our  author,  perhaps,  will  now  begin  to  think  himself  a  littie  short  and  deficient  in  his  short  account  of 
all  the  principal  heresies  since  the  rise  of  Christianity ;  there  being  so  many,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
of  which  he  has  given  no  account,  nor  so  much  as  named  or  mentioned.  If  he  says,  it  was  needless ;  I  say  so 
too,  with  respect  to  the  work  he  was  about :  but  when  he  had  undertaken  it,  he  should  have  made  good 
his  pretence,  and  taken  care  that  the  book  should  have  answered  his  titie.  But  perhaps  this  could  not 
have  been  done  without  writing  a  large  volume  upon  the  subject.  Then  he  should  have  let  it  all 
akme,  and  his  epitome  would  have  been  both  the  cheaper  and  the  better  for  it  His  indigent  readers 
might  have  known  what  ancient  heresies  were  from  St.  Austin  de  Hsresibus  more  authentically,  and 
also  at  an  easier  rate ;   for  it  is  but  a  sixpenny  book  printed  by  itself  at  Oxford ;   and  for  modem 
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sects,  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  antiquity,  and  therefore  might  have  been  omitted  upon  this 
occasion. 

As  to  his  History  of  the  Eight  first  General  Councils,  which  runs  to  a  great  length,  I  think  that  as  need- 
less as  the  other ;  for  the  late  worthy  author  of  the  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum,  in  his  second  volume,  has 
given  all  such  readers  a  perfect  account  of  the  canons  both  of  the  Universal  Code,  and  the  Roman  Code, 
and  the  African  Code,  down  to  the  year  787 ;  which  I  dare  say  is  in  the  hands  of  most  poor  clergymein 
before  our  author  in  his  great  compassion  thought  fit  to  take  pity  on  them.  If  he  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  it  should  not  have  been  actum  agere,  but  to  have  given  them  a  short  account  of  those 
Latin  councils  which  the  foresaid  author  does  not  concern  himself  with,  but  are  frequently  used  in  my 
Origines.  For  which  reason  I  have  given  an  alphabetical  and  chronological  index  of  them,  being  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all,  together  with  the  number  of  canons  contained  in  them ;  which  is  enough  to 
answer  the  end  of  my  undertaking. 

I  have  supplied  the  whole  also  with  a  general  index  of  matter,  referring  distinctly  to  every  particular 
volume,  book,  chapter,  section,  and  page,  throughout  the  whole ;  and  added  a  catalogue  of  such  authors 
as  I  have  made  use  of  in  compiling  the  work  from  first  to  last  I  had  also  some  thoughts  of  adding  an- 
other index  of  such  authors  as  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  or  use,  which  yet  may  be  of  great  use 
to  those  who  are  minded  to  improve  this  study  of  chureh  antiquities  further ;  but  because  this  gentleman 
calls  me  to  a  repetition  of  my  labours,  and  obliges  me  to  be  my  own  epitomiser,  (tkmatum  rude  reposcit, 
Atque  iUrum  antiquo  tentat  me  ineludere  ludo,)  I  will  reserve  this  for  a  more  proper  occasion ;  wishing 
the  reader  in  the  mean  time  as  much  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  advantage  in  reading  without  labour,  as  I 
have  had  with  a  mixture  of  great  labour  in  compiling  and  digesting,  these  collections. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

For  the  further  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  if  any  vigorous  young  men,  of  learning,  applica- 
tion, and  good  judgment,  are  minded  to  employ  themselves  that  way,  these  following  works  may  be  pro- 
per to  be  undertaken  by  such  as  have  opportunity  of  books  and  leisure,  especially  in  the  universities. 

1.  A  supplement  to  my  Origines,  in  a  book  of  miscellaneous  rites :  which,  if  God  should  be  pleased 
to  give  me  better  health,  I  should  be  glad  to  pursue  myself,  though  I  think  it  now  the  least  part  of  what 
is  wanting. 

2.  A  catholic  comment  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  is  already  begun,  and  carried  on  by  a  learned  and 
diligent  writer. 

3.  A  body  of  catholic  divinity  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  writers ;  such  as  the  Theologica  Dogmata  of 
Petavius  the  Jesuit,  and  Thomasin  the  oratorian  among  the  Romanists. 

4.  A  body  of  practical  or  moral  and  casuistical  divinity :  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  a  little,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  great  crimes  against  the  ten  commandments,  which  fell  under  the  discipline  of 
the  church.  But  a  complete  work  in  this  kind,  extending  to  all  virtues  and  vices,  and  practical  cases 
of  all  sorts,  would  be  much  more  diffusive,  and  of  excellent  use  for  direction  of  preachers  and  casuists 
upon  all  moral  questions. 

5.  An  authentic  edition  of  the  Canons  of  the  Councils,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  their  originals.  For 
translations  and  epitomes,  though  they  are  of  some  use  to  the  unlearned,  are  not  satisfactory  to  men  of 
true  learning  and  judgment,  who  will  always  have  recourse  to  originals.  Dr.  Allix  once  undertook  this 
work,  and  had  very  particular  favour  showed  him  by  the  parliament,  in  granting  him  foreign  paper  with- 
out duty,  as  I  have  been  informed,  and  yet  the  design  by  some  means  or  other  proved  abortive.  The  Acts 
of  the  Councils,  which  are  different  from  the  Canons,  are  much  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  such  an  edition : 
but  the  Canons  themselves  may  be  comprised,  in  the  original  Greek  and  Latin,  in  two  moderate  volumes 
in  quarto.  Which  would  be  exceeding,  useful  to  scholars  of  a  moderate  fortune,  to  have  the  valuable  part 
of  the  voluminous  tomes  of  the  Councils,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  brought  to  their  hand  in  an  au- 
thentic manner,  and  at  a  very  easy  rate :  whereas,  now,  such  editions  of  the  Councils  as  Labb^'s,  are  scarce 
to  be  found  throughout  a  whole  diocese,  except  in  the  cathedral  libraries,  or  some  collegiate  church, 
where  few,  that  have  inclination,  can  have  access  to  them  without  both  labour  and  expense,  except  .ach 
as  are  placed  conveniently  in  the  next  neighbourhood,  as  it  pleased  Providence  to  place  me ;  without  which 
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hiqppinen  I  had  never  had  ability  to  have  gone  through  any  part  of  the  work  which  now,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  I  have  lived  to  finish. 

6.  The  history  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  extracted  out  of  their  au- 
thentic Acts  and  approved  historians,  without  the  spurious  additions  of  nauseous  legendary  writers,  and 
the  uncertain  martyrologists  of  later  ages.  I  once  made  some  attempt  toward  this  myself,  and  read  many 
'parts  of  it  for  a  year  or  two,  as  useful  afternoon  exhortations  to  zeal  and  constancy  in  religion,  in  my 
parish  churclL  But  other  employments  made  me  lay  it  aside,  and  leave  it  imperfect  Mr.  Ruinart's 
Acta  Martyrum  sincera,  and  Pagi's  Critic  upon  Baronius,  will  be  of  particular  use  to  any  one  who  is 
minded  to  set  about  such  a  work  afresh,  and  bring  it  to  perfection.  So  will  also  the  book  of  Meisner, 
Kortholt,  and  Gallonius,  which  Dr.  Cave  (in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  27.  vol.  i.  Hist  Liter.)  recommends  to 
men's  use  upon  this  subject  Mr.  Dodwell's  twelfth  Dissertation  upon  St  Cyprian,  is  an  excellent  dis- 
course to  set.  forth  the  courage  of  the  primitive  martyrs :  but  the  eleventh  Dissertation,  de  Paucitate 
Martyrum,  serves  for  no  other  end,  but  only  to  show  what  a  great  man  can  say  upon  a  bad  cause,  and 
argue  plausibly  upon  a  very  slender  and  false  foundation,  which  the  undertaker  of  this  work  is  to  beware 
of,  and  consider  well  what  Ruinart  has  said  against  it. 

7.  The  history  of  heresies,  heterodoxies,  and  schisms ;  which,  after  all  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  upon  it,  has  never  been  done  to  any  tolerable  satisfaction  or  perfection.  Dr.  Cave  tells  his  reader 
the  names  of  the  common  authors  t/bat  have  written  upon  it :  but  he  concludes,  after  all,  in  these  remark- 
able words :  JSti  tamen  aUitque  phmtniSf  qui  addi  poterant,  non  obstaniibuaf  opus  accuratum  de  hareUciSf 
pr€Kipue  afUiqui$f  deque  eontm  orht,  progreeau,  affinUate,  dogmatibus,  duratione,  merito  adhue  inter  deeidenUa 
habendum  est.  And  I  believe  the  remarks  I  have  now  made  upon  one  of  the  last  authors  of  this  kind,  is 
a  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  observation.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  upon  this  subject, 
bat  what  I  have  already  hinted  is  sufficient  to  a  wise  undertaker. 

&  And  lastly,  A  supplement  to  those  two  great  and  incomparable  writers,  Dr.  Cave  and  Du  Pin,  who 
have  given  the  world  such  an  excellent  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Nothing,  hardly,  can  be  so 
perfectly  done  in  this  kind,  but  that  still  considerable  additions  may  be  made  to  it.  The  world  has  ex- 
pected for  some  time  a  third  volume  of  Dr.  Cave's,  and  that,  perhaps,  might  supersede  all  other  men's 
labours :  but  till  that  appears,  I  can  be  bold  to  say,  there  are  many  authors  lie  hid  from  ordinary  view ; 
and  that  is  enough  to  hint  this  as  a  subject  capable  of  further  improvement :  but  there  would  be  another 
use  also  in  it,  to  bring  to  light  the  knowledge  of  several  historians  and  other  writers,  whose  testimony 
would  give  confirmation  to  the  protestant  cause,  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  in 
later  ages. 

And  now  that  I  have  mentioned  this,  I  will  add  two  or  three  things  more,  that  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  church,  if  they  were  done  by  persons  of  care  and  judgment,  though  they  have  no  relation 
to  antiquity. 

1.  An  account  of  the  Roman  Indexes  of  prohibited  and  expurged  books,  showing  the  reasons  for  which 
the  inquisitors  so  carefhlly  prohibit  or  expurge  them.  I  am  sure  by  this  means  a  good  collection  or 
eatalogiie  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  against  the  manifest  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  might  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  confessions  of  our  own  writers. 

2.  A  new  work  of  short  marginal  annotations  on  the  Bible,  explaining  only  the  most  obvious  difficul- 
ties, that  seem  to  puzzle  ordinary  readers.  The  learned  have  annotations  abundantly  enough  to  serve 
their  tnm ;  but  there  seems  still  to  be  something  wanting  of  this  kind  for  ordinary  readers.  I  have 
sometimes  put  learned  friends  upon  this  work,  who  perhaps  were  otherwise  usefully  employed :  and  if  I 
myself  had  not  had  the  same  plea,  I  would  have  attempted  something  of  this  nature  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
ferior people,  who  are  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  many  times  want  proper  helps  to  under- 
stand them ;.  which  would  be  remedied  very  often,  either  by  giving  a  little  turn  and  light  to  the  translation, 
or  explaining  some  obscure  phrase,  or  some  ancient  custom,  upon  which  the  understanding  of  the  text 
many  times  depends,  with  other  such  ways  of  accommodating  the  Scripture  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar. 

3.  Tm  this  were  effected,  a  short  exposition  of  those  chapters  only  which  are  read  as  proper  lessons 
out  of  Uie  Old  Testament,  might  be  a  proper  help  to  vulgar  capacities  and  ordinary  readers,  to  employ 
then*  meditations  upon  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  the  church  has  chosen  for  their  edification  and  in- 
itmction,  and  seem  most  to  want  some  light  and  guide,  to  make  them  answer  that  end  to  them.  If  I  am 
not  *^^takeD,  I  have  seen  such  a  work  of  Bishop  Cooper's  in  former  times ;  but  be  it  his  or  any  other's, 
I  believe  a  thing  of  this  kind^  judiciously  done,  would  generally  be  allowed  to  be  a  useful  work,  for  the 
end  it  is  proposed  and  intended.    We  abound  indeed  with  posthils,  or  expositions  on  the  Epistles  and 
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Gospels,  and  large  annotations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  but  these  short  expositions  I  have  men- 
tioned are  much  more  needed ;  and  that  is  enough  to  recommend  the  work  to  a  pious  undertaker. 

The  great  objection  against  all  these  things  is,  that  each  of  them  is  too  great  an  undertaking  for  any 
single  man.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  same  objection  made  by  some  against  me  and  my  Origines, 
upon  publishing  the  first  volume  of  them.  I  bless  God,  I  have  lived  to  confute  the  objection,  and  give 
the  world  a  proof  that  great  and  laborious  works  are  not  always  so  frightful  as  sometimes  they  are  imagined. 
I  have  given  a  little  specimen  of  what  the  industry  of  a  single  person  may  do,  in  whom  there  is  neither 
the  greatest  capacity  nor  the  strongest  constitution.  And  having  made  the  experiment  myself,  I  can 
with  more  decency  and  freedom  recommend  these  things  to  others,  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  them. 
But  in  saying  this,  I  would  not  encourage  every  bold  empiric  in  divinity  or  history,  to  set  about  such 
works,  which  they  are  not  any  ways  qualified  for,  cither  for  wrant  of  knowledge  or  want  of  judgment 
To  all  such  the  poet's  direction  is  much  more  proper :  Sumite  materiam  vettrU,  qui  scribitU,  nequam  Virihua, 
et  versate  diu  quidferre  reeusent,  Quid  valeant  hutnerL  The  want  of  observing  which  rule  does  abundantly 
more  harm  than  good.  For  such  men's  writings  only  serve  to  confound  learning,  and  leave  things  in  a 
much  worse  state  than  they  found  them.  The  world  has  daily  experiment  of  this,  to  the  prejudice  both 
of  good  literature  and  religion.  Therefore  what  I  have  said  by  way  of  encouragement  is  not  to  these, 
but  to  the  truly  judicious,  the  inquisitive,  the  modest,  and  the  learned,  who  want  nothing  but  courage 
proportionable  to  their  understanding,  to  make  them  become  great  instruments  of  God's  glory  in  doing 
useful  things  for  the  service  of  his  church.  This  church  has  never  wanted  such  brave  spirits,  and  I  hope 
never  will,  to  set  forth  truth  with  all  the  advantages  of  learning,  and  confound  the  opposition  that  is 
made  to  it  by  all  the  enemies  of  religion,  whether  they  be  the  more  professed  attackers,  or  the  secret  un- 
derminers  of  its  foundation.  The  blessing  of  God  be  upon  all  those,  who  have  ability  and  will  to  under- 
take great  and  useful  works  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  religion,  and  to  stand  in  the  gap  against  all 
the  enemies  of  truth. 
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body  of  communicants.  And  so  they  are  still  remain- 
ing in  the  Roman  mass-book,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
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and  of  their  common  entertainment,  catted  agape, 
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recJcon  an  apostolical  rite  accompanying  the  commu- 
nion.— 7.  Whether  this  feast  was  before  or  after  the 
communion  in  the  apostles'  days.— 8.  How  observed 
in  the  following  ages ;  when  the  eucharist  was  com- 
monly received  fasting,  and  before  this  feast,  except 
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at  first  held  in  the  church ;  but  afterward  forbidden 
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Of  the  preparation  which  the  ancients  required  as 
necessary  in  communicants,  to  quaUfy  them  for  a 
worthy  receptior^, 
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-7.  Fourthly,  The  unity  of  submis- 
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sent of  their  masters. — 1.  The  punishment  of  treason, 
and  disrespect  to  princes. — 5.  Contemners  of  the  laws 
of  the  church,  how  censured 993 

CHAPTER  X. 

Of  great  transgressions  against  the  sixth  command- 
ment ;  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  parricide,  self- 
murder,  dismembering  the  body,  exposing  of  infants, 
causing  of  abortion,  8f^c, 

Sect.  1.  Murder  ever  reckoned  a  capital  and  unpardon- 
able crime  by  the  laws  of  the  state. — 2.  How  pun- 
ished by  the  laws  of  the  church. — 3.  The  heinousness 
of  murder  when  joined  with  other  crimes,  as  idolatry, 
adultery,  and  magical  practices.^— 4.  Causing  of  abor- 
tion condemned  and  punished  as  murder. — 5.  The 
punishment  of  parricide. — 6.  Of  self-murder. — 7.  Of 
dismembering  the  body. — 8.  Of  involuntary  murder 
by  chance,  or  manslaughter. — ^9.  False  witness  against 
any  man's  life  reputed  murder. — 10.  Informers  against 
the  brethren  in  time  of  persecution,  treated  as  mur- 
derers.— 1 1 .  Exposing  of  infants  reputed  murder. — 12. 
If  a  vlrpin  defloured  by  a  rape  kills  herself  for  grief, 
the  corrupter  is  reputed  guilty  of  the  murder. — 13. 
The  lanisUf^  or  fencing-masters,  reputed  accessaries  to 
murder,  and  their  calling  condemned. — 14.  Spectators 
of  the  murders  committed  on  the  stage,  accounted  ac- 
cessaries to  murder  also. — 15.  Famishers  of  the  poor 
and  indigent  reputed  guilty  of  murder.— ^16.  And  all 
they  by  whose  authority  murder  was  committed. — 1 7. 
Enmity,  and  strife,  and  quarrelling,  punished  as  lower 
degrees  of  murder 997 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  great  transgressions  against  the  seventh  command- 
ment;  fornication,  adultery,  incest,  polygamy,  ^, 

Sect.  1.  The  punishment  of  fornication. — 2.  Of  adul- 
tery.—  3.  Of  incest.  —  4.  Whether  the  marriage  of 
cousin-permans  was  reckoned  incest. — 5.  Of  polygamy 
and  concubinage.  —  6.  Of  marrying  after  unlawful 
divorce;. — 7.  Of  second,  third,  and  fourth  marriages. 
— 8.  Of  ravishment. — 9.  Of  unnatural  impurities. — 
10.  Of  maintaining  and  allowing  harlots.  —  II.  Of 
writing  and  reading  lascivious  books. — 12.  Frequent- 
ing the  theatre  and  stage-plays  forbidden  upon  this 
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account — 13.  At  also  all  excess  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance for  the  same  reason.  — 14.  And  promiscuous 
bathing  of  men  and  women  together. — 15.  And  pro- 
miscuous and  lascivious  dancing,  wanton  songs,  ftc. 
— 16.  As  also  promiscuous  clothing,  or  men  and  wo- 
men interchanging  apparel. — 17.  And  suspected  yigils, 
or  pemoctations  of  women  in  churches  under  pretence 
of  devotion 1004 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  great  tratuffreuions  of  the  eighth  eommandmentj 
thitft,  oppresnon^firattdj  ^. 

Sect.  1.  The  censure  of  those  heretics  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  renunciation,  or  necessity  of  having  all 
things  common. — 2.  Of  pUgiar^  or  man-stealing. — 3. 
Of  malicious  injustice. — 4.  Of  sunple  theft — 5.  Of  de- 
taining lost  goods  from  the  true  owner. — 6.  Of  refusing 
to  pay  just  debts. — 7.  And  what  men  are  bound  to  by 
the  obligation  of  promise  and  contract — 8.  Of  remov- 
ing bounds  and  landmarks. — 9.  Of  oppression. — 10. 
Of  the  exactions  and  bribery  of  judges — 11.  Of  the 
exactions  of  publicans,  and  collectors  of  the  public  re- 
venues, and  other  officers  of  the  Roman  empire. — 12. 
Of  the  exactions  of  advocates  and  lawyers,  and  appa- 
ritors of  judges. — 13.  Of  griping  usury  and  extortion. 
— 14.  Of  forgery.  — 15.  Of  calumny  with  regard  to 


men's  estates  and  fortunes :  and  the  reverse  of  it,  the 
fraud  of  adulation  and  flattery. — 16.  Of  deoeitfubiess 
in  trust— 17.  Of  deceitfulness  in  traffic— 18.  Of  abet- 
ting  and  concealing  of  robbers ;  bu3ring  stolen  goods, 
&c. — 19.  Idleness  censured  as  the  mother  of  robbery. 
— ^20.  And  ganung  as  an  occasion  of  fraud,  and  ruin  of 
many  poor  families,  who  by  this  means  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  exigence 1018 

CHAPTER  XUI. 

Of  great  irafugreuiont  against  the  ninth  command- 
ment, false  accusation,  ItbeUing,  informing,  ealumng 
and  slander,  railing  and  reviling. 

Sect.  I.  Of  false  witness.— 2.  Of  libelling.— 3.  Of  de- 
traction, whispering,  and  backbiting.— 4.  Of  railins 
and  reviling,  or  scurrilous  and  abusive  language,  and 
of  revealing  secrets. — 5.  Of  lying.  How  far  it  broudit 
men  under  the  discipline  of  the  church.   .    .    .  1032 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Qf  great  transgressions  against  the  tenth  command- 
ment, envy,  covetousness,  ^. 

Sect.  1.  Whether  envy  brought  men  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church. — 2.  Of  pride,  ambition,  and  vain- 
glory.—3.  Of  covetousness.— 4.  Of  carnal  lusts.  1036 


BOOK  XVII. 

OF  THE  EXERCISE  OF  DISCIPLINE  UPON  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  difference  of  ecclesiastical  censures  inflicted 
on  clergymen  and  laymen.. 

Sect.  1.  The  peculiar  notion  of  communion  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  excommunication  ecclesiastical,  as  applied 
to  the  clergy. — 2.  The  clergy  usually  punished  by  a 
removal  from  their  office,  but  not  always  subjected  to 
public  penance,  as  men  wholly  cast  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  church. — 3.  Yet  in  some  special  cases 
both  penalties  inflicted. — 4.  Of  suspension  from  their 
revenues. — 5.  Of  suspension  from  their  office.— 6.  Of 
deposition  or  degradation 1038 

CHAPTER  II. 

Cf  reducing  the  clergy  to  the  state  and  communion  of 
laymen,  as  a  punishment  for  great  offences. 

Sect.  1.  Lay  communion  not  the  same  as  communion 
in  one  kind  only. — 2.  Neither  does  it  signify  barely 
communicating  among  laymen  without  the  rails  of  the 
chimccl.— 3.  But  a  total  degradation,  or  deprivation 
of  orders,  and  reduction  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
laymen. — 4.  Clergymen  thus  reduced,  seldom  allowed 
to  recover  their  ancient  station.^5.  Notwithstanding 
the  indelible  character  of  ordination. — 6.  But  some- 
times excommunicated,  as  well  as  deposed,  and  denied 
the  communion  of  laymen. — 7.  Sometimes  removed 
and  corrected  by  the  assistance  and  authority  of  the 
secular  power.— -8.  What  meant  by  the  punishment 
called  curia  tradi,  or  delivering  up  to  the  secular 
court 1040 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Of  the  punishment  called  peregrina  communio,  or  re- 
ducing clergymen  to  the  communion  of  strangers. 

Sect.  1.  The  several  canons  wherein  this  punishment  is 


mentioned. — 2.  The  communion  of  strangers  not  the 
same  as  lav  communion. — 3.  Nor  communion  in  one 
kind. — 4.  Nor  communion  at  the  hour  of  death. — 5. 
Nor  the  communion  of  such  as  were  enjoined  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  on  earth,  which  was  a  piece  of  discipline 
unknown  to  the  ancients. — 6.  Nor  any  private  and  pe- 
culiar oblation  for  strangers. — 7.  But  communicating 
only  as  strangers  travelling  without  commendatory  let- 
ters, who  might  partake  of  the  church's  charity,  but 
not  of  the  communion  of  the  altar. — 8.  This  notion  con- 
firmed from  several  parts  of  ancient  history. — ^9.  What 
sort  of  penance  was  necessary  to  restore  stt(^  delin- 
quent clergymen  to  their  office  and  station  again.  1044 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Qf  some  other  special  and  peculiar  ways  ff  infiieting 
punishment  on  the  clergy. 

Sect.  1.  Sometimes  the  clergy  perpetually  suspended 
from  their  office,  yet  allowed  to  retain  their  title  and 
dignity. — 2.  Sometimes  degraded  not  totally,  but  par- 
tially, from  one  order  to  another. — 3.  Sometimes  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  their  office,  but  allowed  to  exercise 
the  rest. — 4.  Sometimes  deprived  of  their  power  over 
a  part  of  their  flock,  but  allowed  it  over  the  rest — 5. 
Bishops  in  Africa  punished  by  depriving  them  of  their 
seniority,  and  right  of  succeeding  to  the  primacy,  or 
metropolitical  power. — 6.  Also  by  confining  them  to 
the  communion  of  their  own  church. — 7.  Or  by  re- 
moving them  from  a  greater  diocese  to  a  lesser. — 8. 
The  clergy  in  general  punished  by  a  ices  of  their 
seniority  among  those  of  their  own  order. — 9.  The 
inferior  clergy  pimished  by  rendering  them  incapable 
of  being  promoted  to  any  higher  order. — 10.  The 
clerg}'  sometimes  punished  by  denying  them  the  public 
exercise  of  their  office,  whilst  they  were  allowed  to 
officiate  in  private. — 11.  Of  intrusion  of  offenders  into 
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a  monastery  to  do  penance  in  prirate. — 12.  Of  corporal 
pimiahmeni.  How  far  uaed  as  a  piece  of  discipline 
jspoa  the  inferior  clergy 1048 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  pgrtiaUar  aeeowU  of  the  crimes  for  which  dergy- 
tnen  were  KaNe  to  be  punished  wuh  any  of  the /ore- 
mentioned  kinds  of  censure. 

Sbct.  1.  All  crimes  that  were  punished  with  excommu- 
nication in  a  layman,  punished  with  suspension  or  de- 
privation in  the  clergy. — 2.  Some  crimes  rendered  an 
ordination  originally  Toid :  and  for  such  crimes  the 
clergy  were  immediately  liable  to  be  degraded,  from 
the  Tery  moment  of  their  ordination.  As,  first,  for 
ignorance  or  heterodoxy  in  religion.— 3.  Secondly,  for 
great  immorality  before  their  ofdination :  and  for  being 
ordained  against  any  of  the  known  rules  of  ordination. 
As,  if  he  were  a  digamist,  or  married  to  a  widow,  or  to 
one  that  had  been  diToroed  firom  another  man.  If  he 
were  ordained  <fcvoXjAv/u»«v,  without  being  fixed  to 
some  particular  diocese.  If  he  were  ordained  without 
letters  dimissory  against  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop : 
or  without  the  consent  of  any  of  the  parties  that  had 
a  rif^t  to  Toie  in  his  election.  If  any  bishop  was  or- 
daiiued,  who  had  before  been  degraded  from  lus  orders. 
Or  if  he  was  ordained  into  a  full  see,  where  another 
was  regularly  ordained  before  him.  If  any  was  an 
energumen,  or  under  the  ag:itation  of  an  evil  spirit, 
when  he  was  ordained.  If  any  had  voluntarily  mangled 
his  own  body.  If  any  one  was  ordained,  who  had  never 
been  baptized,  or  not  baptized  in  due  form,  or  was 
baptized  by  heretics,  or  rebaptized  by  them.  If  any 
made  use  of  the  secular  powers  to  gain  a  promotion  in 
the  church.  If  a  bishop  ordained  any  of  his  own  un- 
worthy kindred.  If  a  bishop  clandestinely  ordained  his 
own  successor  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan 
or  a  provincial  council ;  or  if  two  bishops  clandestinely 
ordained  a  bishop  withqut  the  consent  of  their  fellow 
bishops  and  the  metropolitan :  in  all  these  cases  the 
clergy  so  ordained  were  liable  to  be  deposed  for  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  ordination.— 4.  No  remedy  al- 
low^ in  this  case  by  doing  public  penance  for  ofiences. 
For  all  public  penitents  were  for  ever  incapable  of 
ordination.  And  if  any  such  were  ordained,  they  were 
immediately  liable  to  be  deposed  and  degraded. — 5. 
Some  impediments  of  ordination  arising  from  men's  out- 
ward state  and  condition  in  the  world,  were  also  some- 
times occasions  of  deprivation.    As  if  any  soldier  was 


ordained ;  or  any  akve  or  vassal,  without  the  consent  of 
his  master ;  or  sn^  member  of  a  civil  corporation,  or 
any  of  the  eurimlte  m  the  Roman  government.— 6.  What 
crimes  nu|^  occasion  the  deprivation  of  the  clergy, 
or  other  censures  to  befall  thmn,  in  the  performance 
of  their  office,  or  rather  non-performance  of  it  after 
oidination.  Clergymen  to  be  censured  for  contempt 
of  the  canons  in  general. — 7.  More  particulariy  for 
negUjgence  in  their  duty. — 8.  For  neglecting  to  use  the 
public  lituigy.  Lord's  prayer,  hymns,  &c. — 9.  For 
making  any  alteration  in  the  form  of  baptism. — 10.  For 
not  frequenting  Divine  service  daily. — 11 .  For  meddling 
with  secular  offices.  — 12.  For  deserting  their  owm 
church  without  licence,  to  go  to  another.  — 13.  For 
officiating  after  the  condemnation  of  a  synod. — 14.  For 
appealing  from  the  censure  of  a  provincial  synod  to 
any  foreign  churches. — 15.  For  refusing  to  end  contro- 
versies before  bishops,  and  flying  to  a  secular  tribunal. 
— 16.  For  suffering  themselves  to  be  rebaptized,  or 
reordained. — 1 7.  For  denying  themselves  to  be  clergy- 
men.— 18.  For  publishing  apocryphal  books. — 19.  For 
superstitious  abstinence  &om  flesh,  wine,  &c. — ^20.  For 
eating  of  blood. — ^21.  For  contemning  the  fasts  or  fes- 
tivals of  the  church. — ^22.  For  not  observing  the  rule 
about  Easter. — 23.  For  wearing  an  indecent  habit. — 
24.  Fot  keeping  hawks  or  hounds,  and  following  any 
unlawful  diversions. — ^25.  For  suspicious  cohabitation 
with  strange  women. — ^26.  For  marrying  after  ordina- 
tion.— ^27.  For  retaining  an-  adulterous  wife. — ^28.  For 
non-residence. — 29.  For  attempting  to  hold  preferment 
in  two  dioceses. — 30.  For  needless  frequentmg  of  pub- 
lic inns  and  taverns. — 31.  For  conversing  familiarly 
with  Jews,  heretics,  or  Gentile  philosophers.— 32.  For 
using  over-rigorous  severity  toward  .lapsers. — 33.  For 
want  of  charity  to  indigent  clergymen  in  their  necessity. 
— 34.  For  judging  in  cases  of  blood. — 35.  Crimes  for 
which  bishops  in  particular  might  be  suspended  or  de- 
graded. For  giving  ordinations  contrary  to  the  canons. 
— 36.  For  neglecting  to  put  the  lavrs  of  discipline  in 
execution. — 37.  For  dividing  their  diocese,  and  erect- 
ing new  bishoprics  without  leave :  or  for  extending 
their  claim  to  other  men's  rights  beyond  their  own 
limits  and  jurisdiction.  —  38.  For  not  attending  pro- 
vincial councils. — 39.  For  oppressing  the  people  with 
unjust  exactions — 40.  For  hiurbouring  such  as  fled  from 
another  diocese  without  leave — 41.  Chorepiscopi  might 
be  censured  for  acting  beyond  their  commission.— 42. 
And  presbyters  for  usurping  upon  the  episcopal  office. 
—43.  And  deacons  for  assuming  offices  and  priidleges 
above  their  order  and  station 1053 


BOOK  XVIII. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OF  PENITENTS,  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  PERFORMING  PUBLIC 
PENANCE  IN  THE  CHURCH,  BY  GOING  THROUGH  THE  SEVERAL  STAGES  OF  RE- 
PENTANCE. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  particular  account  of  the  several  orders  of  peni- 
tents in  the  church. 

SicT.  1.  Penitents  divided  into  four  distinct  orders,  or 
stations. — 2.  The  first  original  of  this  distinction.--^. 
Of  the  first  order,  called  Rentes,  or  mourners. — 4.  Of 
the  second  order,  called  audientes,  or  hearers. — 5.  Of 
the  third  order,  called  prostrators,  or  kneelers,  and 

SiitentB  in  the  strictest  sense. — 6.  Of  the  fourth  or- 
,  called  eonsisiemtes,  or  co-standers.    .    .    •    10()8 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  ceretnanies  used  in  admitting  penitents  to  do 
public  penance^  and  the  manner  of  performing  pub- 
lic penance  in  the  church. 

Sect.  1.  Penitents  first  admitted  to  pennnce  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands. — 2.  At  which  time  they  were  obliged 
to  appear  before  the  bishop  with  sackcloth  and  ashes 
upon  their  head.  This  ceremony  anciently  not  con- 
fined to  Ash-Wednesday,  or  the  beginning  of  Lent,  but 
persons  were  admitted  to  penance  at  any  time,  as  the 
bishop  judged  most  proper  in  his  ovm  discretion. — 3. 
Penitents  obliged  to  cut  off  their  hair,  or  go  veiled,  as 
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another  token  of  sorrow  and  mourning. — 4.  Penitents 
to  abstain  from  bathing  and  feasting,  and  other  inno- 
cent diversions  of  life. — 5.  Penitents  to  observe  all 
the  public  fasts  of  the  church. — 6.  Penitents  to  re- 
strain themselves  in  the  use  of  the  conjugal  state. — 7. 
For  which  reason  no  married  persons  were  admitted 
to  penance,  but  by  consent  of  both  parties. — 8.  Peni- 
tents not  allowed  to  marry  in  the  time  of  their  penance. 
— 9.  Penitents  obliged  to  pray  kneeling,  whilst  others 
prayed  standing,  on  all  festivals  and  days  of  relaxation. 
— 10.  Ponitc>nts  obliged  to  show  great  liberality  to  the 
poor. — 1 1 .  And  to  minister  and  serve  the  church  in 
burying  the  dead 1071 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  particular  account  of  the  exomologesUf  or  peniten- 
tial confession  of  the  ancient  church ;  showing  it  to 
he  a  dij^erent  thing  from  the  private  or  auricular 
confession  introduced  hy  the  church  of  Borne, 

Sect.  1.  The  gross  mistake  of  those,  who  make  the 
exomologesis  o(  the  ancient  church  to  signify  auricular 
confession. — 2.  No  necessity  of  auricular  confession 
ever  urged  by  the  ancient  church.^^  This  proved 
further  from  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  denying 
all  manner  of  absolution  to  some  relapsing  sinners, 
without  excluding  them  from  the  mercy  and  pardon  of 
God,  upon  confession  to  him  alone. — 4.  And  from 
above  twenty  considerations  of  the  Ikie  nature. — 5. 
Yet  private  confession  allowed  and  encouraged  in 
some  cases.  As,  first.  For  lesser  sins,  men  were  ad- 
vised mutually  to  confess  to  one  another,  to  have  each 
other's  prayers  and  assistance. — 6.  Secondly,  In  case  of 
injuries  done  to  private  persons,  men  were  obliged  to 
confess  and  ask  pardon  of  the  injured  party.  —  7. 
Thirdly,  When  they  were  under  any  troubles  of  con- 
science, they  were  adnsed  to  make  private  confession 
to  a  minister,  to  have  his  counsel  and  direction.  —  8. 


Fourthly,  To  take  his  advice  also,  whether  it  wu 
proper  to  do  public  penance  for  private  ofliBncet.— 9. 
Fifthly,  When  there  was  any  danger  of  death  arising 
from  Uie  laws  of  the  state  against  certain  offences.— 
10.  Sixthly,  Private  confession  was  also  required  in 
case  of  pnvate  admonition  for  offences. — 11.  The  of- 
fice of  the  penitentiary  priest  set  up  in  many  churches 
to  receive  and  regulate  such  private  confessions. — 12. 
This  office  was  afterwards  abrogated  in  the  East  by 
Nectarius,  and  men  were  left  to  their  liberty  as  to  what 
concerned  private  confession 1074 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  ffreat  rigour,  strictneesj  and  seterity  of  the 
discipline  and  penance  of  the  ancient  chweh. 

Sect.  1.  Public  penance  ordinarily  allowed  but  once  to 
any  sort  of  sinners. — 2,  Some  sinners  held  under  a 
strict  penance  all  their  lives  to  the  very  hour  of  deatL 
— 3.  Such  as  were  absolved  upon  a  death-bed,  wen 
obliged  to  perform  their  ordinaiy  penance,  if  they  re- 
covered. —  4.  Some  sinners  were  denied  communion 
at  their  last  hour.  —  5.  How  this  may  be  vindicated 
and  cleared  from  the  charge  of  Novatianism. — 6.  This 
rigour  abated  in  after  ages,  without  any  reflection  on 
the  preceding  practice. — 7.  What  liberty  was  allowed 
to  bishops  in  imposing  of  penance^  and  exacting  pro- 
per satisfaction  of  sinners.  Some  sinners  allowed  to 
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After  these  collections  were  printed  off,  I  had  occasion  to  make  one  remark  upon  a  word  used  in  the  first  Book,, 
chap.  2.  sect.  17,  which  because  I  have  no  opportunity  to  mention  elsewhere,  the  reader  may  please  to  take  it  in' 
this  place.  The  name  pihtiota,  which  I  say  the  Origenians  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  tne  catholics,  oo^^t 
rather  to  be  read  pehuiotm,  from  wiiXoc,  Uttum ;  in  which  sense  it  signifies  earthly,  sensual,  carnally-minded  men, 
which  were  the  names  the  Origenians  bestowed  upon  the  orthodox,  because  they  had  not  the  same  apprehensions  of 
spiritual  and  heavenly  bodies  as  they  had.  St.  Jerom  gives  this  explication  in  express  terms,  in  a  passage  which 
has  lately  occurred  to  my  observation,  where  he  uses  •  the  Greek  word  TtiKovtnmrax,  which  explains  his  meaning 
in  other  places,  and  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute.  So  that  though  Baronius  from  some  copies  reads  ii  pUih 
Biota,  yet  the  true  reading  is  pelutiotce,  as  the  passage  cited  in  the  margin  does  evince. 

•  HieroD.  Com.  in  Jerem.  xzix.  p.  407.  Qo«  cum  addlnnt  diteipuli  ejus  (Orifenit)  ct  OrannUna  funiliK  •tereors,  pntant  M  Divina 
aadire  mytteriR :  noique  quod  itta  eontemnimiu,  quasi  pro  bratis  habent  animantibiii,  et  voeant  wnXopeimrntt  tb  quod  in  luto  IsCiM  oo>w 
poris  eonttituti,  non  possimus  tentire  ooelestia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP    THE    SEVERAL    TITLES    AND    APPELLATIONS    OF    CHBISTIAN8, 

DISTINGUISHED   THEMSELTES   BT. 


WHICH     THEY    OWNED,    AND 


8«ct.L 
criMA 


When  Christianity  was  first  planted 
^•t  M  in  the  world,  they  who  embraced  it 


.-1. •  »«r    were  commonly  known  amom?  them- 

selves  by  the  names  of  disciples,  be- 
fiefen,  elect,  saints,  and  brethren,  before  they 
asramed  the  title  and  appellation  of  Christians. 
Epiphanius*  says  they  were  also  called  *Uwaio%f 
Jeaseana ;  either  from  Jesse  the  &ther  of  David,  or, 
which  18  more  probable,  from  the  name  of  the  Lord 
JesDs.  He  adds,  that  Philo  speaks  of  them  under 
thb  appellation,  in  his  book  llipl  'UwaUtv,  which 
he  affirms  to  be  no  other  but  Christians,  who  went 
by  that  name  in  Egypt,  whilst  St  Mark  preached 
the  gospel  at  Alexandria.  This  book  of  Philo's  is 
now  extant  under  another  title,  Ilcpt  Btov  eeoipifrucov. 
Of  the  Contemplative  Life ;  and  so  it  is  cited  by 
Sosebius,'  who  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  description  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt,  whom 
he  caOs  l%ertqmdtf,  which  signifies  either  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God,  or  spiritual  physicians,  who 
mdertoc^  to  cure  men's  minds  of  all  vicious  and 
eormpt  aflfecdons.  But  whether  this  name  was  in- 
fe&ted  by  Philo,  aa  most  proper  to  express  their 
way  of  firing,  or  was  then  the  common  name  of 
bdieven  in  Egypt,  before  the  name  Christian  was 


*  Bpiphao.  H«r.  39.  o.  4.       *  Euseb.  Hist  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

*HitrM.  de  Scriptor.  c.  U. 

*ScaligM-  ct  Vakttut  in  Euteb.  lib.  2.  c.  17.    DeUbus 


spread  over  all  the  world,  Eusebius  does  not  under- 
take to  determine :  however,  he  concludes  it  was  a 
name  given  to  the  Christians ;  and  St  Jerom'  is 
so  positive  in  it,  that  for  this  reason  he  gives  Philo 
a  place  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
telling  us  that  he  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  first 
church  of  St  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

Some  learned  critics  of  the  last  age  call  this 
whole  matter*  into  question :  but  their  arguments 
are  answered  by  others*  as  learned;  and  therefore 
I  shall  enter  no  further  into  this  dispute,  but  refer 
the  reader,  that  is  curious,  thither  for  satisfaction. 
That  which  I  here  take  notice  of  further,  is  only 
this ;  that  these  names,  ITierapeuta  and  Jesstti,  were 
scarce  ever  used  in  after  ages ;  but  the  other  names, 
ayuw,  TTurroh  iKkurht,  saints,  believers,  elect,  &c., 
occur  frequently  in  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  sig- 
nify not  any  select  number  of  Christians,  (as  now 
the  words,  saints  and  elect,  are  often  used  to  signify 
only  the  predestinate,)  but  all  Christians  in  general, 
who  were  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  church 
by  the  waters  of  bapdsm.  For  so  Theodoret*  and 
others  explain  the  word  £ycoi,  saints,  to  be  such 
as  were  vouchsafed  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
baptism. 


de  Jejun.  et  Quadrages.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 
»  Bevereg.  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  lib.  3.  c.  5.  n.  4. 
«  Theodor.  Com.  in  Philip,  i.  1. 
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^^  ,  And  upon  this  account,  because  the 

r.amJl.*.'K7>Yii«Hi  ^'^ristian  Ufc  took  its  original  from 
jHjnn./f.  ^Ij^^,  waters  of  baptism,  and  depended 

u]X)n  the  obser\'aiice  of  the  covenant  made  there- 
in, the  Christians  were  wont  to  please  themselves 
x^nth  the  Jirtificial  name  pisn'culi,  fishes  ;  to  de- 
note, as  TertuUian'  words  it,  that  they  were  re- 
generate, or  bom  again  into  Christ's  religion  by 
water,  and  could  not  1k»  saved  but  by  continuing 
therein.  And  this  name  was  the  rather  chosen  by 
them,  because  the  initial  letters  of  our  Saviour*s 
names  and  titles  in  Greek,  *If|(rovc  Xptorbs^  Biov 
*Yi6c,  2wr»)f(),  Jesus  C'hrist,  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Saviour,  technically  put  together,  make  up  the 
name  IXBYS,  which  signifies  a  fish,  and  is  alluded 
to  both  by  Tertulhan  and  Optatus.* 

Sometimes   Christians    also    style 
chriuian.  why     thcmselvcs  by  the  name  of  Gnostics, 

railed  Gtftttci.  '' 

rvw<mroi,  men  of  understanding  and 
knowledge ;  because  the  Christian  religion  was  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  most  Dinnc 
and  heavenly  things.  This  name  was  aped  and 
abused  by  a  perverse  sort  of  heretics,  who  are  com- 
monly known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Gnostics,  because  of  their  great  pretences  to  know- 
ledge and  science,  falsely  so  called.  Yet  this  did  not 
hinder,  but  that  the  Christians  sometimes  laid  claim 
to  it,  as  having  indeed  the  only  just  and  proper  right 
to  make  use  of  it.  For  which  reason  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,*  in  all  his  writings,  gives  the  Christian  phi- 
losopher the  appellation  of  rvw^ru^.  Athanasius  ** 
calls  the  ascetics  of  Egypt,  who  were  of  the  con- 
templative life,  by  the  same  name,  rvM^rur^  And 
Socrates  tells  us,  Evagrius  Ponticus  wrote  a  book  for 
the  use  of  these  ascetics,  which  he  entitled,  The 
Gnostic, i.  e..  Rules  for  the  Contemplative  Life;  some 
fragments  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  Socrates,"  and 
some  others  published  by  Cotelerius,  in  his  Monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  Church.  In  one  of  these  frag- 
ments there  is  mention  made  of  a  monk,  who  is  styled 
Movax^  r^c  napc/f/3oX^c,  rStv  Vvmvrvtmv  6  (focifictfraroc; 
which  the  first  translators  of  Socrates,  not  under- 
standing, render,  A  monk  of  great  renown,  of  the 
sect  of  the  Gnostics,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
Gnostic  heretics ;  whereas,  it  means  no  more  than  a 
monk  of  the  contemplative  life,  who  inhabited  in  a 
village  called  the  Parembole,  not  far  from  Alexan- 
dria ;  being  one  of  those  ascetics,  whom  Evagrius 
and  all  the  rest  call  by  the  then  known  name  of 


Christian  Gnostics.    See  Yalesius's  note  upon  So- 
crates. 

Another  name,  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
is  that  of  eco^pM;  which  signifies, 
temples  of  God,  and  is  as  old  as  Ignatius,  who 
usually  gave  himself  this  title;  as  appears,  both 
from  the  inscriptions  of  his  epistles,  each  of  which 
begins,  *  ly wircoc  6  ftiii  Oto^Spot,  as  also  from  the  an- 
cient acts  of  his  mart>Tdom,  where**  the  reason  of 
the  name  is  explained  in  his  dialogue  with  Trajan ; 
who,  hearing  him  style  himself  TheopharuMf  asked 
what  that  name  meant?  To  which  Ignatius  replied, 
that  it  meant  one  that  carried  Christ  in  his  heart 
Dost  thou,  then,  said  Trajan,  carry  him  that  ms 
crucified  in  thy  heart?  Ignatius  answered.  Yes: 
for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  wBlk  in 
them.**  Anasta»ius  Bibliothecarius  indeed  gives  an- 
other reason  why  Ignatius  was  called  Theophorut ; 
because  he  was  the  child  whom  our  Saviour  took 
and  set  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  laying  his  hands 
upon  him ;  and  therefore  the  apostles  would  never 
presume  to  ordain  him  again  by  imposition  of  hands 
after  Christ  But,  as  Bishop  Pearson"  and  others 
have  observed,  this  was  a  mere  invention  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  from  whom  Anastasius  took  it  with- 
out further  inquiry.  Much  more  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd is  the  reason  which  is  assigned  by  Vincentiiis'* 
Bellovacensis,  and  some  others ;  that  Ignatius  was 
so  called,  because  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
found  written  in  golden  letters  in  his  heart  Both 
these  fancies  are  sufficiently  refelled  by  the  genuine 
acts  of  his  martyrdom ;  which  give  a  more  ratkwii 
account  of  the  name,  and  such  as  plainly  intiniates 
that  it  was  no  peculiar  title  of  Ignatius,  but  com- 
mon to  him  with  all  other  Christians :  as,  indeed. 
Bishop  Pearson  does  abundantly  prove  from  several 
passages  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Palladius,  Eulogius,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Photius,  Maximus,  and  others.  Par- 
ticularly, Clemens**  assigns  the  same  reason  of  the 
name  as  Ignatius  does ;  that  the  Christian  is  there- 
fore called  Ofo^pwv  and  BtofopovfuvoQ^  because,  as 
the  apostle  says,  he  is  "  the  temple  of  God."  We 
sometimes  also  meet  with  the  name  Chritiophori 
in  the  same  sense ;  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Phdleas, 
bishop  of  Thmuis,  recorded  by  Eusebius;  where, 
speaking  of  the  martyrs  of  his  own  time,  he 
gives  them  the  title  of  Xpitrro^Spoi  ndf/rvgtQ^  because 


'  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  1.  Nos  piscicoli  secundum  Ix^vv 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua  nascimur;  nee  aliter 
quam  in  aqua  permanendo  salri  sumus. 

"  Optat  cont  Parmen.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hie  est  piscis  qui  in 
baptismate  per  invocationem  fontalibus  undis  inseritur,  ut 
quae  aqua  fucrat,  a  pisce  etiam  piscina  voeitetur.  Cujus  piscis 
Domen,  secundum  appcllationem  Graecam,  in  uno  nomine 
per  singulas  literas  turbam  sanctorum  nominum  continet 
ixQw,  quod  est  latind.  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius,  Salrator. 


*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  2^  Strom.  2.  p.  383.  Stnm. 
6.  p.  665.  Strom.  7.  p.  748. 

*•  Athan.  ap.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  * 

"  Socrat,  ibid. 

^  Acta  I  gnat.  ap.  Grabe  SpiciL  t.  2.  p.  10. 

»  Pearson  Vind.  I^at.  par.  2.  c.  12.  p.  397.  Cave's  Life 
of  Ignatius.    Grabe  Spicil.  t.  2.  p.  2. 

"  Vincent,  Specul.  lib.  10.  c.  7. 

>»  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  7.  p.  74a  >«  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  10. 
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they  were  temples  of  Christ,  and  acted  by  his  Holy 
Spirit. 

g,^  j^  St  Ambrose,  in  one  place,  gives  them 

^iiij^i^^  the  name  of  Chriiti,  in  a  qualified  sense ; 
'^''^  alluding  to  the  signification  of  the  word 

CkrtMhu  in  Scripture,  where  it  sometimes  signifies 
any  one  that  is  anointed  with  oU,  or  receives  any 
eommission  firom  God  by  a  spiritual  unction;  in 
which  sense  every  Christian  is  the  Lord's  anointed. 
And  therefore  he  says,  it  is  no  injury*'  for  the  serv- 
ant to  bear  the  character  of  his  lord,  nor  for  the 
soldier  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  his  general ; 
fuBsmuch  as  God  himself  hath  said,  **  Touch  not 
mine  anointed,"  or  my  Christs,  Christos  meas,  as  now 
the  Vulgar  translation  reads  it,  PsaL  cv.  15.  And 
St  Jerom  also,  who,  in  his  notes  upon  the  place," 
observes,  that  all  men  are  called  Christs  who  are 
•nmnted  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  the  ancient 
patriarchs  before  the  law,  who  had  no  other  unction. 
Yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  Christians  generally 
took  this  name  upon  them,  but  rather  Teserved  it  to 
ihar  Lord,  as  his  peculiar  name  and  title. 

Yet  it  is  very  observable,  that  in 
jiijiftiVi-  all  the  names  they  chose,  there  was 
■mI^'A  k— »n  Still  some  peculiar  relation  to  Christ 
and  God,  from  whom  they  would  be 
,  and  not  from  any  mortal  man,  how  great 
or  eminent  soever.  Party  names,  and  human  ap- 
pellations, they  ever  professed  to  abhor.  We  take 
not  our  denomination  frcm  men,  says  Chrysos- 
tom;*  we  have  no  leaders,  as  the  followers  of 
Maiciont  or  Manichseus,  or  Arius.  No,  says  Epi- 
phamos,*  the  church  was  never  called  so  much 
at  by  the  name  of  any  apostle :  we  never  heard 
of  P^trians,  or  Paulians,  or  Bartholomeeans,  or 
DiaddBeans;  but  only  of  Christians,  from  Christ 
I  honoor  Peter,  says  another  fiftther,**  but  I  am  not 
eiOed  a  Petrian ;  I  honour  Paul,  but  I  am  not  called 
aPudian :  I  cannot  bear  to  be  named  from  any  man, 
vIm)  am  the  creature  of  God.  They  observe,  that 
this  was  only  the  property  of  sects  and  heresies,  to 
tdoe  party  names,  and  denominate  themselves  from 
thA  leaders.  The  great  and  venerable  name  of 
Chriftiaiis  was  neglected  by  them,  whilst  they  pro- 
fndy  divided  themselves  into  human  appellations ; 
itGiegory  Nyssen*  and  Nazianzen  complain.  Thus 
BhbI  oboerves*  how  the  Marcionites  and  Valentini- 
ns  re|ected  the  name  of  Christians,  to  be  called  after 


the  names  of  Marcion  and  Valentinus,  their  leaders. 
Optatus**  and  St  Austin*  bring  the  same  charge 
against  the  Donatists.  Optatns  says,  it  was  the 
usual  question  of  Donatus  to  all  foreigners.  Quid 
apud  vos  offitur  de  parte  mea  f  How  go  the  afiairs 
of  my  party  among  you?  And  the  bishops  who 
were  his  followers,  were  used  to  subscribe  themselves, 
Ex  parte  Donati  Epiphanius  observes  the  same  of 
the  Audians,**  CoUuthians,  and  Arians :  and  he  tells 
us  more  particularly  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,** 
that  having  formed  a  schism,  they  left  the  old  name 
of  the  catholic  church,  and  styled  themselves  by  a 
distinguishing  character.  The  church  of  the  martyrs, 
with  an  invidious  design,  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  all 
others  that  were  not  of  their  party:  in  like  manner, 
as  the  Arians  style  themselves  Lucianists*  and  Con- 
luciamsts,  pretending  to  follow  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
cian  the  martyr. 

But  the  church  of  Christ  still  kept  to  the  name 
of  Christian.  This  was  the  name  they  gloried  in  as 
most  expressive  of  their  unity  and  relation  to  Christ 
Eusebius"  records  a  memorable  story  out  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  in 
France,  concerning  one  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Vienna,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution 
under  Antonine ;  that  being  put  to  the  rack,  and 
examined  by  the  magistrates  concerning  his  name, 
his  country,  his  city,  his  quality,  whether  he  were 
bond  or  free,  his  answer  to  all  their  questions  was, 
I  am  a  Christian :  this,  he  said,  was  to  him  both 
name,  and  city,  and  kindred,  and  every  thing.  Nor 
could  the  heathen,  with  all  their  skill,  extort  any 
other  answer  from  him.  St.  Chrysostom*  gives  the 
like  account  of  the  behaviour  of  Lucian  the  martyr 
before  his  pei*secutors ;  and  there  are  some  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  natiu^,  by  which  we  may  judge 
how  great  a  veneration  they  had  for  the  name 
Christian. 

The  importunity  of  heretics  made 
them  add  another  name  to  this,  viz.  or  \h^^l\»xho. 
that  of  catholic;  which  was  as  it  '  "  "»  • 
were  their  surname,  or  characteristic,  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  sects,  who,  though  they  had  party 
names,  yet  sometimes  sheltered  themselves  under 
the  common  name  of  Christians.  This  we  leam 
from  Pacian's  Epistle"*  to  Sempronian  the  Novatian 
heretic,  who  demanding  of  him  the  reason  why 
Christians  called  themselves  catholics,  he  answers, 


*  Aabros.  de  Obit  Valentin,  t.  3.  p.  12.  Nee  i^jariam 
|Mn,  ckaneteri  domini  inicribuntur  et  aervuli,  et  nomine 
■iperatoris  ligaantnr  milites.  Denique  et  ipse  Dominiu 
4iiit  Nolite  taagere  Christos  noieoi. 

*  Hieroo.  Com.  in  PsaK  cit.  Ecce  ante  legem  patriarchse 
MA  nacti  regali  unguento,  Christi  dicuotur.  Christi  autem 
MM,  qoi  Spirita  Sancto  ungnntur 

^Chrjwmk.  Horn.  33.  in  Act. 

*  Epiphan.  Hasr.  42.  liareionit.    item  Hon-.  10. 

■  Gng.  Nas.  Orat  31.  p.  506.    See  aUo  Athan.  Orat.  2. 
I  Ariaa.    Gnf  .  Nysa.  de  Perfect  Christ  1 3.  p.  276. 
B   2 


»  Nyss.  contra  Apollin.  t.  3.  p.  261.  Nas.  Orat  ad 
Episcop. 

B  Basil  Com.  in  Psal.  xlviii.  p.  245. 

M  Optat  lib.  3.  p.  6a  ^  Aug.  Ep.  68.  ad  Januar. 

«  Epiph.  H»r.  70.  Audianor.     Id.  H»r.  69.  Arian. 

^  Epiphan.  Hnr.  68.  Melettan. 

*  Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  t.  4.  Epiphan.  Hsr. 
69.  Arian. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 

*•  Chrysost.  Homil.  46.  in  Lucian.  t  1.  p.  602. 

'1  Pacian.  Ep.  1.  ad  Sempronian.  Ghristianns  mihi  nomen 
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Book  I. 


that  it  was  to  discern  them  from  heretics,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Christians.  Christian  is  my  name, 
says  he,  and  catholic  my  surname ;  the  one  is  my 
title,  the  other  my  character  or  mark  of  distinction. 
Heretics  commonly  confined  religion,  either  to  a 
particular  region,  or  some  select  jMirty  of  men, 
and  therefore  had  no  pretence  to  style  themselves 
catholics :  but  the  church  of  Christ  had  a  just  title 
to  this  name,  being  called  catholic  (as  Optatus"  ob- 
serves) because  it  was  universally  diffused  over  all 
the  world.  And  in  this  sense  the  name  is  as  andent 
almost  as  the  church  itself.  For  we  meet  with  it 
in  the  Passion  of  Polycarp"  in  Eusebius,  in  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,**  and  Ignatius.**  And  so  great 
a  regard  had  they  for  this  name,  that  they  would 
own  none  to  be  Christians,  who  did  not  profess 
themselves  to  be  of  the  catholic  church.  As  we 
may  see  in  the  Acts  of  I^onius  the  martyr,"  who 
being  asked  by  Polemo  the  judge,  of  what  church 
he  was?  answered,  I  am  of  the  catholic  church: 
for  Christ  has  no  other. 

I  must  here  observe  further,  that 
In  »h«t  M-riM  the  the  uamc  of  ecclesiastics  was  some- 

nam,  (welniaatics,  .,  i  n    ^^i     •      • 

ip^rn  to  mu  cjm.-  timcs  attnbutcd  to  all  Christians  m 

tuiu. 

general.  For  though  this  was  a  pecu- 
liar name  of  the  clergy,  as  contradistinct  from  the 
laity  in  the  Christijin  church,  yet  when  Christians 
in  general  are  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  Jews,  in- 
fidels, and  heretics,  then  they  have  all  the  name  of 
ecclesiastics,  or  men  of  the  church ;  as  being  neither 
of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  nor  of  the  heathen  tem- 
ples, nor  heretical  conventicles,  but  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ  In  this  sense  dvipi^  iacXtimaffrucbi 
is  often  used  by  Eusebius"  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem." 
And  Valesius"  observes  the  same  in  Origen,  Epi- 
phanius,  St,  Jerom,  and  others. 

Sometimes  also  we  find  the  word 

Th*Vn.Ti.tijinw-ii-  ^oyua  put  absolutely  to  signify  the 

and  oin»ii*n»        Chnstiau  rchgiou ;  as  Chrysostom** 

and  Theodoret'*  say  St  Paul  himself 
uses  the  word  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  ii.  15. 
And  Estius**  assures  us  it  was  the  common  interpret- 
ation of  all  ancient  expositors,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
upon  that  place.    And  hence  it  was  that  Christians 


SwtMi 
MlHMcdM 
J««BbytlHibnlbat 


were  called  sometimes  ol  rvv  A^/ioroc,  men  of  the 
faith ;  meaning  the  faith  of  Christ  As  in  the  re- 
script of  Anrelian  the  emperor  against  Pauloi 
Samosatensis,  recorded  by  Kuaebiua,"  the  bishops  of 
Italy  and  Rome  are  styled  iwhmwm  rov  My^roc, 
bishops  of  the  foith,  that  is,  the  Christian  faith. 

The  heathens  also  were  used  to  con- 
found the  names  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians together;  whence,  in  heathen 
authors,  the  name  of  Jews  by  mistake  is  often  given 
to  the  Christians.  Thus  Dio,  in  the  Life  of  Domi- 
tian,**  speaking  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity,  says  he  was  accused  of  atheism,  and  put  to 
death  for  turning  to  the  Jews'  religion ;  which,  ai 
Baronius**  and  others  observe,  must  mean  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  for  which  he  was  a  martyr.  So  when 
Suetonius**  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  because  they  grew  tumultuous  by  the 
instigations  of  Chrestus ;  it  is  generally  concluded 
by  learned  men,*'  that  under  the  name  of  Jews,  he 
also  comprehends  the  Christians.  In  like  manner 
when  Spartian"  says  of  Caracalla's  play-ibllow,  that 
he  was  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he  doubtless  means 
the  Christian;  forasmuch  as  Tertullian"  tells  u 
that  Caracalla  himself  was  nursed  by  a  Christian. 

The  heathens  committed  another  a«>tii. 
mistake  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  ...5*!*^.** 
Saviour's  name,  whom  they  generally 
called  ChreshtSy  instead  of  Chridus ; 
and  his  followers,  ChredianSt  for  Christians :  which 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Justin  Martyr,**  TertuIUan,'* 
Lactantius,"  and  some  others ;  who  correct  their 
mistake,  though  they  have  no  great  qnairel  with 
them  upon  this  account ;  for  both  names  are  of  good 
signification.  Chrigtus  is  the  same  with  the  He- 
brew Messias,  and  signifies  a  person  anointed  to  be 
a  priest  or  king ;  and  ChreduB  being  the  same  witll 
the  Greek  xpnarbQ,  implies  sweetness  and  goodness. 
Whence  Tertullian"  tells  them,  that  they  were  un- 
pardonable for  prosecuting  Christians  merely  for 
their  name,  because  both  names  were  innocent,  and 
of  excellent  signification. 

The  Christians  therefore  did  not  wholly  reject 
this  name,  though  it  was  none  of  their  own  im- 


est,  catholicus  cognomen.  Illud  me  nuncupat,  iitud  ot- 
tendit 

"  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  46.  Cum  inde  dicta  sit  catholica, 
quod  sit  rationalis  et  ubique  diffusa. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  15.  **  Clem.  Al*x.  Strom,  lib.  7. 

■*  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 

**  Act.  Pionii  ap.  Baron,  an.  254.  n.  9.  Cujus,  inquit  Po- 
lemo,  es  ecclesiv  ?  Respondit  Pionius,  Catholicae :  nulla 
enim  est  alia  apud  Christum. 

*^  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  lib.  5.  cap.  27. 

*  Cyril  Catech.  15.  n.4. 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  2.  cap.  25. 
*»  Chrys.  Ilom.  5.  in  Ephes. 

*'  Theod.  Com.  in  Ephes.  ii.  15. 

«  Est.  Com.  in  Ephes.  ii.  R        «  Euseb.  h^.  7.  c.  30. 


«•  Dio  in  Domit.  **  Baron,  an.  94.  n.  1. 

^  Sueton.  Gland,  c.  26.  Judeeos  impulsore  Chretto  as- 
sidue  tumoltuantes  Roma  expulit. 

*^  Hotting.  Hist.  Eccl.  t  1.  p.  37.  Basnag.  Exerc.  in 
Baron,  p.  139.  Selden.  de  Synedr.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  who  cites 
Lipsius,  Petaviua,  and  many  others. 

^  Spartian.  in  Caracal,  c.  1. 

*  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  c.  4.    Lacte  Chriitiaiio  adacatus. 

••  Just  M.  Apol.  2.  "  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  3. 

»«  Lact  lib.  4.  c.  7. 

"  Tertul.  ibid.  Ghristianus  quantum  ioterpretatio  est,  da 
unctione  dedncitur.  Bed  et  cum  perperam  Chreatianus  pro- 
nnnciatur  i  yobia  (nam  nee  nominis  certa  eat  notitia  penes 
▼oa)  de  auaritate  vel  beniguitate  oompoaitum  eat.  Oditur 
ergo  in  homioibua  innocuia  etiam  nomen  innocuum. 
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posing.  As  neither  did  they  refuse  to  he  called 
Jews,  in  that  sense  as  the  Scripture  uses  the  word, 
to  distinguish  the  people  of  God  from  "  the  syna- 
gogoe  of  Satan,**  Rer.  iL  9.  Though,  to  avoid  the 
subtleties  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarens,  who  were 
for  blending  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  with  the 
fiuth  of  the  gospel,  they  rather  chose  to  avoid  that 
e,  and  stuck  to  the  name  of  Christians. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OP  THE  NAMBS  OF  REPROACH  WHICH  THE  JEWS, 
INFIDELS,  AND  HERETICS,  CAST  UPON  THE  CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

Besides  the  names  already  spoken  of, 
there  were  some  other  reproachful 
names  cast  upon  them  by  their  adver- 
saries, which  it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  men- 
tioD.  The  first  of  these  was  Nazarens,  a  name  of 
reproach  given  them  first  by  the  Jews,  by  whom 
they  are  styled  the  sect  of  the  Nazarens,  Acts  xxiv. 
5.  There  was,  indeed,  a  particular  heresy,  who 
called  themselves  NaCwpauM:  and  Epiphanius*  thinks 
the  Jews  had  a  more  especial  spite  at  them,  because 
iSbtj  were  a  sort  of  Jewish  apostates,  who  kept  cir- 
cumcision and  the  Mosaical  rites  together  with  the 
Christian  religion :  and  therefore,  he  says,  they  were 
OKd  to  curse  and  anathematize  them  three  times  a 
diy,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  when  they  met  in 
dieir  synagogues  to  pray,  in  this  direful  form  of 
eaciation,  'Ewucarapaaai  6  OibQ  ro^  "SaJ^ttpdiovi,  Send 
thy  corse,  O  Grod,  upon  the  Nazarens.    But  St 


Jerom*  says  this  was  levelled  at  Christians  in 
general,  who  they  thus  anathematized  under  the 
ume  of  Nazarens.  And  this  seems  most  probable, 
becsnse,  as  both  St  Jerom'  and  Epiphanius  him- 
lelf*  observes,  the  Jews  termed  all  Christians,  by 
way  of  reproach,  Nazarens.  And  the  Gentiles  took 
it  bam  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  that  of  Datianus 
the  pnetor  in  Prudentius,*  where,  speaking  to  the 
Christians,  he  gives  them  the  name  of  Nazarens. 


Some'  think  the  Christians  at  first  were  very  f 
to  own  this  name,  and  esteemed  it  no  reproach, 
such  time  as  the  heresy  of  the  Nazarens  broke  c 
and  then,  in  detestation  of  that  heresy,  they  forsc 
that  name,  and  called  themselves  Christians,  A 
xi.  26.  But  whether  this  be  said  according  to  i 
exact  rules  of  chronology,  I  leave  those  that  ; 
better  skilled  to  determine. 

Another  name  of  reproach  was  that  s«vt  s 
of  GaUlaeans,  which  was  Julian's  ordi-  "^  ^^^ 
nary  style,  whenever  he  spake  of  Christ  or  Chi 
tians.  Thus  in  his  dialogue  with  old  Maris,  a  bli 
Christian  bishop,  mentioned  by  Sozomen,'  he  h 
him  by  way  of  scoff.  Thy  Galilsean  God  will  i 
cure  thee.  And  again,  in  his  epistle'  to  Arsaci 
high  priest  of  Galatia,  The  Galilceans  maintain  th 
own  poor,  and  ours  also.  The  like  may  be  obsen 
in  Socrates,'  Theodoret,"  Chrj^sostom,"  and  Gregc 
Nazianzen,"  who  adds,  tliat  he  not  only  called  th 
Galiltcans  himself,  but  made  a  law  that  no  c 
should  call  them  by  any  other  name,  thinki 
thereby  to  abolish  the  name  of  Christians. 

They  also  called  them  atheists,  and  ^^ , 
their  religion,  the  atheism  or  impiety,  *^  •"**"*" 
because  they  derided  the  worship  of  the  heatb 
gods.  Dio"  says,  Acilius  Glabrio  was  put  to  dei 
for  atheism,  meaning  the  Christian  religion.  A 
the  Christian  apologists,  Athenagoras,"  Justin  M 
tyr,**  Amobius,"  and  others,  reckon  this  among  i 
crimes  which  the  heathens  usually  lay  to  th 
charge.  Eusebius  says,"  the  name  was  become 
common,  that  when  the  persecuting  magistra 
would  oblige  a  Christian  to  renounce  his  religi< 
they  bade  him  abjure  it  in  this  form,  by  sayii 
among  other  things,  ATpc  roitc  dOiov^,  Confusion 
the  atheists,  Away  with  the  impious,  meaning  i 
Christians. 

To  this  they  added  the  name  of 
Greeks  and  impostors,  which  is  noted     And  cmio « 

unpottora. 

by  St  Jerom,"  who  says,  wheresoever 
they  saw  a  Christian,  they  would  presently  cry  o 
'O  ypauebQ  lirt&iriyc,  Behold  a  Grecian  impostc 
This  was  the  character  which  the  Jews  gave  c 
Sa\'iour,  6  ?rXa>oc,  that  deceiver,  Matt  xxvii.  63.  A 
Justin  Martyr  says,"  they  endeavoured  to  propag 
it  to  posterity,  sending  their  apostles  or  emissar 


>  Epiphan.  H«r.  29.  n.  9. 

*  Hieroii.  Com.  in  Esa.  xlix.  t  5.  p.  178.  Ter  per  sin- 
golof  diet  nb  nomine  Nazarenorum  maledicunt  in  syna- 
legiimis. 

'  Id.  de  Loc.  Hebr.  t.  3.  p.  289.    Nos  apud  veteres,  quasi 
tfpiobrio  Nasar»i  dicebamur,quo8nunc  ChriBtianosvocant. 
'  Bpipban.  ibid. 

'  PindenL  irtpl  mipavmy.    Carm.  5.  de  S.  Vincent. 
Yot  Nasareni  anistite, 
Rodsmque  ritom  spernitc. 

Id.  Hymno  9.  de  Roin.  Mart 
'isniw  Paiallel.  lib.  1.  c.  a    Giiodvryn  Jew.  Rites, 
i4Lc.8L 


'  Ap.  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  K 


V  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  4 

•  Socrat  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

>•  Theodor.  lib.  a  c.  7  et  21. 

"Chrys.  Hom.63.  t5. 

"  Dio  in  Domitian. 

"  Athen.  Legat.  pro  Christ. 

»  Just  Apol  1.  p.  47. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  10.  ad  Furiam.  Ubicunquc  viderint  Chi 
tianum,  statim  illud  de  Trivio,  'O  ypaiKdx  iirtdiTtji,  voci 
impostorem. 

••  Justin  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  335. 


»'  Naz.  1.  Invectiv 


»•  Aruob.  lib.  I. 
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from  Jerusalem  to  all  the  synagogues  in  the  world, 
to  bid  them  beware  of  a  certain  impious,  lawless 
sect,  lately  risen  up  under  one  Jesus,  a  GalilcBan 
impostor.  Hence  Lucian"  took  occasion  in  his 
blasphemous  raillery  to  style  him  the  crucified  so- 
phister.  And  CcLsus  "  commonly  gives  him  and  his 
followers  the  name  of  yotirai,  deceivers.  So  Ascle- 
piades,  the  judge  in  Prudentius,"  compliments  them 
with  the  api)cllation  of  sophisters;  and  Ulpian" 
proscribes  them  in  a  law  by  the  name  of  impostors. 

The  reason  why  they  added  the  name  of  Greeks 
to  that  of  impostors,  ^-as  (as  learned  men^  conjec- 
ture) because  many  of  the  Christian  philosophers 
took  upon  them  the  Grecian  or  philosophic  habit, 
which  was  the  frtp%fioKa»ov,'or pallium :  whence  the 
Greeks  were  called  palliatif  as  the  Romans  were 
called  toffoti,  or  pens  togatay  from  their  proper 
habit,  which  was  the  toga.  Now,  it  being  some 
offence  to  the  Romans,  to  see  the  Christians  quit 
the  Roman  gown  to  wear  the  Grecian  cloak,  they 
thence  took  occasion  to  mock  and  deride  them  with 
the  scurrilous  names  of  Greeks,  and  Grecian  impos- 
tors. TertuUian's  book  de  Pailio  was  written  to 
show  the  spiteful  malice  of  this  foolish  objection. 
s^j^ft^  But  the  heathens  went  one  step 

Maficunii.  further  in  their  mahce ;  and  because 
our  Savioiu*  and  his  followers  did  many  miracles, 
which  they  imputed  to  evil  arts  and  the  power  of 
magic,  they  therefore  generally  declaimed  against 
them  as  magicians,  and  under  that  character  ex- 
posed them  to  the  fury  of  the  vulgar.  Celsus"  and 
others  pretended  that  our  Saviour  studied  magic  in 
Egypt:  and  St.  Austin** says,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved among  the  heathen,  that  he  wrote  some  books 
about  magic  too,  which  he  delivered  to  Peter  and 
Paul  for  the  use  of  his  disciples.  Hence  it  was  that 
Suetonius,''  si)eaking  in  the  language  of  his  party, 
calls  the  Christians,  genua  hominum  superstUionis 
malefica,  the  men  of  the  magical  superstition.  As 
Asclepiades,  the  judge  in  Prudentius,*  styles  St  Ro- 
manus  the  mart3rr,  arch-magician.  And  St  Am- 
brose observes,  in  the  passion  of  St.  Agnes,"  how  the 
people  cried  out  against  her.  Away  with  the  sor- 
ceress !  away  with  the  enchanter !    Nothing  being 


more  common  than  to  term  all  ChrittiaiiB,  especially 
such  as  wrought  miracles,"  by  the  odious  name  of 
sorcerers  and  magicians. 

The  new  superstition  was  another  ,j^*;]J  •• 
name  of  reproach  for  the  Christian  ^^^^^^ 
religion.  Suetonius  gives  it  that  title,"  and  ^liny 
and  Tacitus  add  to  it"  the  opprobrious  terms  of 
wicked  and  unreasonable  superstition.  By  which 
name  also  Nero  triumphed  over  it,  in  his  trophies 
which  he  set  up  at  Rome,  when  he  had  harassed 
the  Christians  with  a  most  severe  persecution.  He 
gloried  that  he  had  purged  the  country  of  robbers, 
and  those  that  obtruded  and  inculcated  the  new 
superstition  "  upon  mankind.  By  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  he  meant  the  Christians,  whose  religion  is 
called  the  superstition  in  other  inscriptions  of  the 
like  nature.  See  that  of  Diocletian  cited  in  Baranios, 
anno  304,  from  Occo.  SuperMione  CknMtkmonm 
ubique  deleta,  ^c» 

Not  much  unlike  this  was  that  other  name  which 
Porphyry  "  and  some  others  give  it,  when  they  call 
it  the  barbarous,  new,  and  strange  religion.  In  the 
acts  of  the  famous  martyrs  of  Lyons,  who  suflfeitd 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  heathens  scornfully  in- 
sult it  with  this  character.  For  having  burnt  the 
martyrs  to  ashes,  and  scattered  their  remains  into 
the  river  Rhone,  they  said  they  did  it  to  cut  off  their 
hopes  of  a  resurrection,  upon  the  strength  oi  which 
they  sought  to  obtrude  "  the  new  and  strange  re- 
ligion upon  mankind.  But  now  let  us  see  whether 
they  will  rise  again,  and  whether  their  God  can 
help  and  deliver  them  out  of  our  hands. 

'Celsus  gives  them  the  name  of  Si-  SMtt. 
byllists,"  because  the  Christians  in  odMsibfSwI 
their  disputes  with  the  heathens  sometimes  made 
use  of  the  authority  of  Sibylla,  their  own  propheten, 
against  them;  whose  writings  they  urged  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  preju- 
dice to  the  heathen,  that  Justin  Martyr"  says,  the 
Roman  governors  made  it  death  for  any  one  to  read 
them,  or  Hystaspes,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

They  also  reproached  them  with  the         g^^ 
appellation  of  piaBdvaroiy  self-murder-      «««*-»^ 
ers,  because  they  readily  offered  themselyes  up  to 


^  ••  Lucian.  Peregrin. 

'"  Gels.  ap.  Orig.  lib.  I.  p.  20. 

"  Prudent  irtpi  <m<f>,     Carra.  10.  de  Romano  Mart. 
Quis  bos  sopbistas  error  invexit  novus,  &c. 

<■  Digest,  lib.  50.  tit.  1 3.  c.  1.    Si  incantavit,  si  imprecatus 
eat,  si  (ut  vulgari  verbo  impostorum  utar)  si  •xorcisavit 

^  Kortbolt  de  Morib.  Cbristian.  c.  3.  p.  23.    Baron,  an. 
56.  n.  11. 

^  Origen.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  1.    Arnobius,  lib.  1.  p.  36. 

**  Aug.  dc  Gousensu  Evang.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

"  Sueton.  Neron.  c.  16. 

"  Prudent,  irtpl  <rrt<f>.  Hymn.  10.  de  S.  Romano.    Quo- 
usque  tandem  lummus  bic  nobis  magus  illudit. 

"  Ambr.  Serm.  90.  in  S.  Agnen.    Tolle  magam !    ToUe 
maleficam ! 


••  See  Kortbolt  de  Morib.  Christ  c.  4. 

"  Sueton.  Nero.  c.  16. 

"  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Nihil  aliud  inveni,  qasm  toper, 
stitionem  pravam  at  iiamodicam.  Tacit  Annal  15.  c.  44. 
Exitiabilis  superstitio. 

"  Inscript  Antiq.  ad  Calcem  Sueton.  Ozon.  NERONl. 
CLAUD.  CAI8.  AUG.  PONT.  MAX.  OB.  PROVING. 
LATRONIB.  £T.  HIS.  QUI.  NOVAM.  GENERI. 
HUM.  SUPERSTITION.  INGULCAB.  PUBOAT. 

*«Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  6.  c.  19.  Bdpfiapo^ 
ToX/itifia. 

"  Act  Mart  Lugd.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c  1.  QfinvKiuxv 

**  Origen.  cont  Celt.  lib.  5.  p.  272. 
"  Just  ApoL  2.  p.  82. 
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martyidom,  and  cheerfully  underwent  any  violent 
doth,  which  the  heathens  could  inflict  upon  them. 
With  what  eagerness  they  courted  death,  we  learn 
not  only  from  the  Christian  writers"  themselves, 
but  from  the  testimonies  of  the  heathens'*  concern- 
ing thenL     Lucian*  says,  they  not  only  despised 
dnth,  but  many  of  them  voluntarily  offered  them- 
selves to  it,  out  of  a  persuasion  that  they  should  be 
•  made  immortal  and  live  for  ever.    This  he  reckons 
My,  and  therefore  gives  them  the  name  of  koko- 
^ajfiovfc,  the  miserable  wretches  that  threw  away 
their  lives.     In  which  sense  Porphjnry**  also  styles 
the  Christian  religion,  pdpfiapw  rdXfitifia,  the  barbar- 
ous boldness.     As  Arrius  Antoninus^'  terms  the 
professors  of  it,  J  M<6h  the  stupid  wretches,  that 
had  such  a  mind  to  die ;  and  the  heathen  in  Mi- 
nncius,**  homines  dephrata  ac  desperat€B  factionisy 
the  men  of  the  forlorn  and  desperate  faction.    All 
which  agrees  vnth  the  name  bwthatuUi,  or  bkeo- 
Amaiij  as  Baronius^  understands  it    Though  it 
may  signify  not  only  self-murderers,  but  (as  a  learn- 
ed critic^  notes)  men  that  expect  to  live  after  death. 
In  which  sense  the  heathens  probably  might  use  it 
likewise,  to  ridicule  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  on  which,  they  knew,  all  their  fearless 
and  nndamited  courage  was  founded.    For  so  the 
nme  heathen  in  Minudus  endeavours  to  expose 
at  once  both  their  resolution  and  their  belief:  O 
strange  folly,  and  incredible  madness !  says  he ;  they 
despise  all  present  torments,  and  yet  fear  those  that 
are  future  and  uncertain :  they  are  afraid  of  dying 
after  death,  but  in  the  mean  time  do  not  fear  to  die. 
So  vainly  do  they  flatter  themselves,  and  allay  their 
fears,  with  the  hopes  of  some  reviving  comforts 
after  death.    For  one  of  these  reasons,  then,  they 
gave  them  the  name  of  hiothanaU^  which  word  ex- 
pressly occurs  in  some  of  the  Acts  of  the  ancient 
Martyrs.     Baronius  observes,^  out  of  Bede's  Mar- 
tjrology,  that  when  the  seven  sons  of  Symphorosa 
were  martyred  under  Hadrian,  their  bodies  were  all 
cast  into  one  pit  together,  which  the  temple-priests 
named  from  them,  Ad  teptem  hiothanatos,  The  grave 
of  the  seven  hiUhanatL 

•cvLt.  For  the  same  reasons  they  gave 

^SUnk.  them  the  names  of  parabolarii  and 
detperati^  the  bold  and  desperate  men.  The  para- 
Msrn  orparabolani  among  the  Romans,  were  those 
bold,  adventurous  men,  who  hired  out  themselves  to 


fight  with  wild  beasts  upon  the  stage  or  amphi- 
theatre, whence  they  had  also  the  name  of  5es<ianY, 
and  car^edores.  Now,  because  the  Christians  were 
put  to  fight  for  their  lives  in  the  same  manner,  and 
they  rather  chose  to  do  it  than  deny  their  religion, 
they  therefore  got  the  name  of  pardboli^  and  para- 
bolani ;  which,  though  it  was  intended  as  a  name  of 
reproach  and  mockery,  yet  the  Christians  were  not 
unwilling  to  take  it  to  themselves,  being  one  of  the 
truest  characters  that  the  heathens  ever  gave  them. 
And  therefore  they  sometimes  gave  themselves  this 
name,  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  Roman  paraboli. 
As  in  the  passion^  of  Abdo  and  Senne  in  the  time 
of  Valerian,  the  martyrs  who  were  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  are 
said  to  enter,  ut  audacisgimi  parahoUxni,  as  most 
resolute  champions,  that  despised  their  own  lives 
for  their  religion's  sake.  But  the  other  name  of 
desperati  they  rejected  as  a  calumny,  retorting  it 
back  upon  their  adversaries,  who  more  justly  de- 
served iL  Those,  says  Lactantius,*  who  set  a  value 
upon  their  faith,  and  will  not  deny  their  God,  they 
first  torment  and  butcher  them  with  all  their  might, 
and  then  call  them  desperados,  because  they  will  not 
spare  their  own  bodies ;  as  if  any  thing  could  be 
more  desperate,  than  to  torture  and  tear  in  pieces 
those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to  be  innocent. 

Tertullian  mentions  another  name, 
which  was  likewise  occasioned  by  their   sarmmMii.'aad 
sufferings.    The  martyrs  which  were 
burnt  alive,  were  usually  tied  to  a  board,  or  stake, 
of  about  six  foot  long,  which  the  Romans  called 
semaxis ;  and  then  they  were  surrounded  or  covered 
with  faggots  of  small  wood,  which  they  called 
sarmenta.    From  this  their  punishment,  the  hea- 
then, who  turned  every  thing  into  mockery,  gave 
all  Christians  the  despiteful  nameof  Mirmtfii^ifiiand 
aeniaxii,^ 

The  heathen  in  Minucius"*  takes  sectii. 
occasion  also  to  reproach  them  under  -'•*<'«*«"«'•«• 
the  name  of  the  skulking  generation,  or  the  men 
that  loved  to  prate  in  comers  and  the  dark.  The 
ground  of  which  scurrilous  reflection  was  only 
this,  that  they  were  forced  to  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  per- 
secutions. Which  Celsus**  himself  owns,  though 
otherwise  prone  enough  to  load  them  with  hard 
names  and  odious  reflections. 


*  SMthew  collected  in  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  9. 
^381 

*  Anius  Antonin.  ap.  TertuL  ad  Soap.  c.  4.  Tiberian.  in 
iob.  MakU  Chrome. 

*  Lncian.  de  Mort.  Peregrin. 

**  Porphyr.  ap.  Euwb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L  6.  c.  19. 
•TertnLibid. 

*  If  ioQe.  OcUv.  p.  25. 
*Bvon.aii.  13a  n.  5. 

*  Svicer.  TheMur.  Ecclesiatt.  1 1.  p.  69U. 


*•  Baron,  an.  13a  n.  5. 

*^  Acta  AbdoD.  et  Sennes  ap.  Suiccr. 

^  Lact.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  Desperatot  vocaot,  quia  cor- 
pori  8110  minime  parcunt,  &c. 

*■  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  50.  Licet  nunc  sarmentitios  ct  semax- 
io8  appelletis,  quia  ad  stipitem  dimidii  axis  reviucti,  sar- 
mentorum  ambitu  exurimur. 

*•  Minuc.  Octay.  p.  25.  Latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in 
publicum  muta,  in  angulisgarrula. 

*'  Origen.  cont.  CeL  lib.  1.  p.  5. 
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The  same  heathen  in  Minucius  gives 
fUtntmtiyAimpia,  thcm  oHe  scuiTilouB  name  more,  which 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  guess  the  meaning 
of.  He  calls  them  Plautinians,"  homines  plautina 
prosapuf,  Rigaltius"  takes  it  for  a  ridicule  upon 
the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the  Christians,  whom 
the  heathens  commonly  represented  as  a  company 
of  poor  ignorant  mechanics,  bakers,  tailors,  and  the 
like ;  men  of  the  same  quality  with  Plautus,  who, 
as  St.  Jcrom^  observes,  was  so  poor,  that  in  a  time 
of  famine  he  was  forced  to  hire  out  himself  to  a 
baker  to  grind  at  his  mill,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  three  of  his  plays  in  the  intervals  of  his  la- 
bour. Such  sort  of  men  Ccecilius  says  the  Chris- 
tians were ;  and  therefore  he  styles  Octavius  in  the 
dialogue,  homo  PlatUiruB  proaapue,  et  pistorum  pnt- 
cipuus,  a  Plautinian,  a  chief  man  among  the  illiterate 
bakers,  but  no  philosopher.  The  same  reflection 
is  often  made  by  Cclsus.  You  shall  see,  says  he," 
weavers,  tailors,  fullers,  and  the  most  illiterate  and 
rustic  fellows,  who  dare  not  speak  a  word  before 
wise  men,  when  they  can  get  a  company  of  chil- 
dren and  silly  women  together,  set  up  to  teach 
strange  paradoxes  amongst  them.  This  is  one  of 
their  rules,  says  he  again,**  Let  no  man  that  is  learn- 
ed, wise,  or  prudent  come  among  us ;  but  if  any  be 
unlearned,  or  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  let  him  freely 
come.  So  they  openly  declare,  that  none  but  fools, 
and  sots,  and  such  as  want  sense,  slaves,  women, 
and  children,  are  fit  disciples  for  the  God  they 
worship. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  heathens  that 
Willi  what  nikmn  thus  rcvilcd  thcm,  but  commonly  every 

thp  hrrftirs  re  '  J  J 

SS^hriLtiTn^'^**"  l^^'^^c  **^ct  among  the  Christians 
had  some  reproachful  name  to  cast 
upon  them.  The  Novatian  party  called  them  Corne- 
lians," because  they  communicated  with  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  rather  than  with  Novatianus,  his 
antagonist.  They  also  termed  them  apostatics,capi- 
tolins,  synedrians,  because"  they  charitably  decreed 
in  their  synods  to  receive  apostates,  and  such  as  went 
to  the  capitol  to  sacrifice,  into  their  communion 
again  upon  their  sincere  repentance.  The  Nestori- 
ans"  termed  the  orthodox  Cjrrillians ;  and  the  Ari- 
ans*  called  them  Eustathians  and  Paulinians,  from 
Eustathius  and  PauUnus,  bishops  of  Antioch.  As 
also  homoousians,  because  they  kept  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  oiioQxxnov,  which  declared  the  Son  of  God  to 


*^  Minuc.  p.  37.  Quid  ad  hsec  audet  Octavius  homo  Plau- 
tino)  prosapiac,  ut  pistorum  praecipuus  ita  poitremus  philo- 
•ophonim  ? 

'*  Rigalt.  in  luc. 

*♦  Hieron.  Chronic,  an.  1,  Olymp.  145. 

"  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  144.  ••  Ibid.  p.  137. 

"  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  280. 

**  Pacian.  Ep.  2.  ad  Sympronian. 

^  Ep.  Legal.  Schismat.  ad  suos  in  Epheso  in  Act.  Con. 
Ephes.  Con.  t.  3.  p.  746. 

^  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  «  Opus  Imperil  Horn.  48^ 


be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  The 
author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectom  on  St  Matthew, 
under  the  name  of  Chrysostom,**  styles  them  ex- 
pressly. Harem  homoougkmorum^  The  heresy  of 
the  homoousians.  And  so  Serapion  in  his  conflict 
with  Amobius**  calls  them  homoutianatm,  which 
the  printed  copy  reads  corruptly  hamundomOei, 
which  was  a  name  for  the  Nestorians. 

The  Cataphrygians,  or  Montanists,  g^  ,|^ 
commonly  called  the  orthodox,  ^  w^uif^ih!'^ 
xuco^,  carnal ;  because  they  rejected 
ihe  prophecies  and  pretended  inspirations  of  Moo- 
tanus,  and  would  not  receive  his  rigid  laws  about 
festing,  nor  abstain  from  second  marriages,  and  ob- 
serve four  lents  in  a  year,  &c.  This  was  Tertnl- 
lian's  ordinary  compliment  to  the  Christians  in  all 
his  books**  written  after  he  was  fallen  into  the 
errors  of  Montanus.  He  calls  his  own  party  the 
spiritual,  and  the  orthodox,  the  camaL  And  some 
of  his  books'*  are  expressly  entitled,  Adversus 
Psychicos.  Clemens  Alexandrinus*  observes,  the 
same  reproach  was  also  used  by  other  heretics  be- 
side the  Montanists.  And  it  appears  frx>m  Irensus, 
that  this  was  an  ancient  calumny  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  who  styled  themselves  the  spiritual  and  the 
perfect,  and  the  orthodox,  the  secular  and  carnal," 
who  had  need  of  abstinence  and  good  works,  which 
were  not  necessary  for  them  that  were  perfect 

The  Millenaries  styled  them  alle- 
gorists,  because  they  expounded  the  ^''^£**^**>' 
prophecy  of  the  saints  reigning  a 
thousand  years  with  Christ,  Rev.  xx.  4^  to  a  mys- 
tical and  aUegorical  sense.  Whence  Eusebius*  ob- 
serves of  Nepos  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  wrote 
for  the  millennium,  that  he  entitled  his  book, 
'BXfyxoc  'A^XriyopwrAv,  A  Confutation  of  the  Alle- 
gorists. 

Aetius  the  Arian  gives  them  the  ^^  ^^ 
abusive  name  of  xpoyirat ;  by  which  Aea!SfS.JJ«2r 
he  seems  to  intimate,  that  their  re-  SrS^JISlS?' 
ligion  was  but  temporary,  and  would  **"  Ap«w«it"*f"- 
shortly  have  an  end;  whenas  the  character  was 
much  more  applicable  to  the  Arians  themselves, 
whose  faith  was  so  lately  sprung  up  in  the  world; 
as  the  author  of  the  dialogues  de  Trinitate,  under 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  who  confutes  Aetius,*  justly 
retorts  upon  him. 

The  Manichees,  as  they  gave  themselves  the 


*>  Conflict  Arnob.  et  Serap.  ad  calcem  Ireneei,  p.  519. 

*"  Tertul.  adv.  Prax.  c.  1.  Nos  quidem  agnitio  Paneled 
disjunxit  a  psychicis.  Id.  de  Mooogam.  c.  1.  Haretid 
nupltas  auferunt,  piychici  ingenint.    See  also  c.  11  and  16. 

••  De  Jejuniis  adv.  Psychicos.     De  Pudicitia,  &c. 

"  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  4.  p.  511. 

••  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  p.  29.  Nobis  quidem,  quot  psychicos 
▼ocant,  et  de  sceculo  esse  diciint,  necessariam  continen* 
tiam,  &c. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  24. 

«  Athan.  Dial.  2.  de  Tiinit  t.  2.  p.  193. 
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fjkmaos  names  of  ekeU,  maearUf  eatharitia, 
wned  by  St  Austin;**  so  they  leproached  the 
ilics  with  the  most  contemptible  name  of  mi- 
^  idiots ;  which  is  the  term  that  Manichsus 
df  used  in  his  dispnte**  with  Archelaus  the 
ipotamian  bishop,  styling  the  Christian  teachers, 
Keaomm  magidroif  guides  of  the  simple,  be- 
i  they  could  not  relish  Ins  execrable  doctrine 
eming  two  principles  of  good  and  eviL 
le  Apollinarians  were  no  less  injurious  to  the 
dies,  in  fixing  on  them  the  odious  name  of 
'ppolatra,  man-worshippers;  because  they  main- 
d  that  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  and  had  a 
oable  soul  and  body,  of  the  same  nature  with 
;  which  Apollinarius  denied.  Gregory  Nazi- 
1*1  takes  notice  of  this  abuse,  and  sha^ly  re- 

to  it;  telling  the  Apollinarians,  that  they 
selves  much  better  deserved  the  name  of  ear- 
'm,  flesh-worshippers;  for  if  Christ  had  no 
in  soul,  they  must  be  concluded  to  worship  his 
only. 

^„^  The  Origenians,  who  denied   the 

7^  ^  truth  of  the  resurrection,  and  asserted 
^■""^  that  men  should  have  only  aerial  and 
nal  bodies  in  the  next  world,  made  jests  upon 
Bfttholics,  because  they  maintained  the  con- 
,  that  our  bodies  should  be  the  same  individual 
s,  and  of  the  same  nature  that  they  are  now, 
flesh  and  bones,  and  all  the  members  in  the 

fiynn  and  structure,  only  altered  in  quality, 
n  snbstance.  For  this  they  gave  them  the 
>brious  names  of  nmpUces  ^xidi  phUotarcaP  idiots 
lovers  of  the  flesh ;  camet,  animalea,  jumenta, 
d,  sensual,  animals ;  hUeif  earthy ;  pUosiotuB^ 
\i  Erasmus's  edition  reads  corruptiyj^e/tinato, 
id  of  pUosiottB:  which  seems  to  be  a  name 
id  from  piU,  hair ;  because  the  catholics  as- 
i,  that  the  body  would  rise  perfect  in  all  its 
,  even  with  the  hair  itself  to  beautify  and 
lit 

But  of  all  others,  the  Luciferians 
gave  the  church  the  rudest  language ; 
styling  her   the   brothel-house,  and 
{ogue  of  antichrist  and  Satan ;  because  she  al- 


Tsrzf 


lowed  those  bishops  to  retain  their  hononr  and  places, 
who  were  cajoled  by  the  Arians  to  subscribe  the 
fraudulent  confession  of  the  council  of  Ariminum. 
The  Luciferian  in  St  Jerom  runs  out  in  tins  man- 
ner against  the  church ;  and  St  Jerom  says,  he 
spake  but  the  sense  of  the  whole  party,  for  tins  was 
the  ordinary  style'*  and  language  of  all  the  rest 

These  are  some  of  those  reproachful  names,  which 
heretics,  concurring  with  Jews  and  infidels,  endea- 
voured to  festen  upon  the  Christian  church ;  which 
I  should  not  so  much  as  have  mentioned,  but  that 
they  serve  to  give  some  light  to  antiquity,  and  there- 
fore were  not  wholly  to  be  passed  over  in  a  treatise 
of  tius  nature. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS   OF  MEN   IN   THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  se-    _  sect  i. 
veral  names  of  Chnstians,  I  proceed  gjjjj  ^JJJt 
now  to  speak  of  the  persons,  and  se-  "»•  kyoiutvot* 

*  f  '  ^        ^  VIVTOO  "»  ICOT«- 

veral  orders  of  men,m  the  Chnstian  xoiJacw»i. 
church.  Some  divide  them  into  three  ranks,  others 
into  four,  others  into  five ;  which  yet  come  much  to 
the  same  account,  when  they  are  compared  together. 
Eusebius  reckons  but  three  orders,  viz.  the  nyoifuvoh?  ^ 
fCKbit  and  Kanixoviuvw ;  rulers,  believers,  and  catechu-^ 
mens.  There  are  in  every  church,  says  he,  three 
orders  of  men,*  one  of  the  rulers  or  guides,  and  two 
of  those  that  are  subject  to  them ;  for  the  people 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  msr^i,  believers, 
and  the  unbaptized,  by  whom  he  means  the  cate- 
chumens. St  Jerom'  makes  five  orders;  but  then 
he  divides  the  clergy  into  three  orders,  to  make  up 
the  number;  reckoning  them  thus,  bishops,  pres- 
byters, deacons,  believers,  and  catechumens.  In 
which  account  he  follows  Origen,'  who  makes  dve 
degrees  subordinate  to  one  another  in  the  church; 


.Bg.  de  HaBT.  c.  46. 

rcheL  Disp.  adv.  Manichsum  ad  calcem  Sozomen. 

'akt.  p.  197. 

fas.  Ep.  1.  ad  Gledon. 

[iaron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  t.  2.  p.  171.    Nos  sim- 

«l  philotarcas  dicere,  quod  eadem  ossa,  et  sanguis,  et 

id  at,  Tultus  et  membra,  totiusque  compago  corporia 

9t  m  DOTiasima  die. 

L  Ep.  65.  ad  Pam.  et  Ocean,  de  Error.  Orig.  p.  192. 

ioCaa  (leg.  piloiiotaa)  noa  appellant,  et  luteoe,  anima- 

^  et  cameoa,  quod  non  recipiamus  ea  quae  Spiritua 

tItniB.*  Dial  adv.  Lucifer,  t  2.  p.  135.'  Aaaerebat 
mm  mundum  eiae  diaboli :  et,  ut  jam  familiare  est 
mm,  CMtam  de  ecclesia  lupanar. Quod  anti- 


christi  magia  aynagoga,  quam  ecclesia  Christi  debeat  nun- 
cupari. 

1  Euseb.  Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  7.  c.  2.  p.  32^  Tpla 
Koff  cjcdrnv  kKK\r]<riav  T^y/noTa,  ii/  iiiv  t6  rSty  nyovfiivmy, 
Suo  6k  Td  tUv  virotittiKOTtov. , 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esai.  xix.  p.  64.  Quinque  eccleain  or- 
dines,  episcopos,  preabyteros,  diaconoa,  fidelea,  catechu- 
menoa. 

*  Origen.  Horn.  5.  in  Esek.  Pro  modo  graduum  unua- 
quisque  torquebitur.  Majorem  pcBuam  habet,  qui  ecclesia 
praaidet  et  delinquit  Annon  magia  miaericordiam  pro- 
meretur  ad  comparationem  fidelis,  catechumenus  ?  Non 
magia  venia  dignus  est  laicus,  si  ad  diaconum  cnnferatur  ? 
Et  rursuB  comparatione  preabyteri  diaconus  veniam  plus 
meretur. 
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saying,  Every  one  shall  be  punished  according  to 
the  difference  of  his  degree.  If  a  bishop  or  presi- 
dent of  the  church  sins,  he  shall  have  the  greater 
punishment.  A  catechumen  will  deserve  mercy, 
in  comparison  of  a  believer ;  and  a  layman,  in  com- 
parison of  a  deacon ;  and  a  deacon,  in  comparison  of 
a  presbyter.  Here  are  plainly  St  Jerom's  five  orders ; 
first  bishops,  under  the  name  of  presidents  of  the 
church,  then  presbyters,  after  them  deacons,  then 
believers  or  laymen,  and  last  of  all  the  catechumens. 
In  all  which  accounts,  these  four 
jiM^hrft    things  are  proper  to  be  remarked :  1. 

the  iuty  thlt.  That  the  name,  believers,  in^r^  and 
Jideles,  is  here  taken  m  a  more  atnct 
sense  only  for  one  order  of  Christians,  the  believing 
or  baptized  laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy 
and  the  catechumens,  the  two  other  orders  of  men 
in  the  church.  And  in  this  sense  the  words  mtnbt 
and  JUleles  are  commonly  used  in  the  ancient  litur- 
gies* and  canons,  to  distinguish  those  that  were 
baptized,  and  allowed  to  partake  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries, from  the  catechumens.  Whence  came  that 
ancient  distinction  of  the  service  of  the  church,  in- 
to the  mUsa  catechumenorum,  and  mtMa  Jidelium;* 
of  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

2.    We  may  hence  observe,  that 
cauchumriM     thc  catcchumcns,  though  but  imper- 

fret  innnb««  of    fect  Chnstiaus,  were  m  some  measure 

the  church.  , 

owned  to  be  within  thc  pale  of  the 
church.  Forasmuch  as  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  St.  Je- 
rom  reckon  them  one  of  the  three  orders  of  the  church. 
And  the  councils  of  Eliberis'and  Constantinople* 
give  them  expressly  the  name  of  Christians.  Though, 
as  St.  Austin*  says,  they  were  not  yet  sons,  but 
servants :  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  God,  but 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  it ;  be- 
ing only  Christians  at  large,  and  not  in  the  most 
strict  and  proper  acceptation. 

j,^  ^  And  yet  this  is  more  than  can  be 

w5^ld\!Sfng    said  of  heretics  properly  so  called. 

^^"^  For  we  may  observe,  3.  That  in  the 
forementioned  division,  heretics  come  into  no  ac- 
count among  Christians.  They  were  not  esteemed 
of,  either  as  catechumens,  or  believers,  but  as  mere 


Jews,  or  pagans  \  neither  having  the  true  fidth,  nor 
being  wilUng  to  learn  it  Tertullian'sayBingenenl, 
If  they  be  heretics,  tfaey  cannot  be  Cbriatiaiia.  And 
St  Jerom,**  disputing  with  a  Luciferian,  saya  the 
same  in  express  terms,  that  heretica  are  no  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  to  be  spoken  of,  but  as  we  would  do  of 
heathens.  Lactantius  "  specifies  in  the  Montanisti, 
Novatians,  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Anthroi»ani, 
Arians,  saying,  that  they  are  no  Christians,  who,  for- 
saking the  name  of  Christ,  call  themselves  by  other 
denominations.  Athanasius^and  Hilary  "say  the 
same  of  the  Arians,  that  they  are  not  Christians. 
Constantine**  therefore  enacted  it  into  a  law,  that 
they  should  not  be  called  Christians,  bat  POrphyrians; 
from  Porphyry,  that  infiunous  heathen,  whose  pne- 
tice  they  so  much  resembled  in  their  impious  blas- 
phemies and  reproaches  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
religion.  And  in  imitation  of  this,  Theodosias  ju- 
nior** made  another  law  to  the  same  efifect,  against 
Nestorius  and  his  followers;  that  they  should  not 
abuse  the  name  of  Christians,  but  be  called  Simoni- 
ans,  fVom  Simon  Magus,  the  arch-heretic.  To  which 
we  may  add  that  decree  of  the  general  council  of 
Sardica, in  their  synodicalepistle^againstthe  Arians; 
where  they  require  all  catholics,  not  only  to  deny  the 
Arian  bishops  the  title  of  bishops,  but  even  that  of 
Christians.  All  which  evidently  proves,  that  the 
ancients  put  a  manifest  difierence  betwixt  those 
who  were  apostates  from  the  &ith,  and  those  who 
as  yet  had  never  made  any  solemn  profession  of  their 
faith  in  baptism :  they  allowed  the  catechumens  the 
name  of  Christians,  because  they  were  candidates  of 
heaven ;  but  they  judged  heretics  unworthy  of  that 
name,  because  they  corrupted  the  common  &ith  of 
Christians,  and  denied  the  Lord,  by  whoae  name 
they  were  called. 

4.  We  may  observe  in  the  last  place, 
that  there  were  no  Christians,  but     PcnHMti^ 
what  micrht  be  reduced  to  some  one  fotSM^JiL 

^  with  catecbiawoib 

or  other  of  the  three  forementioned 
orders :  for  the  penitents,  and  energumens,  as  they 
called  those  that  were  possessed  with  evil  spirits, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  catechumens,  being  com- 
monly treated  and  disciplined  by  the  church  in  the 


«See  Con.  Nic.  Can.  11.  Con.  Eliber.  c.  12,  46,  51. 
Constit.  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  34.  Cyril.  Hierosol.  Prnf.  Ca- 
tech.  n.  2. 

*  Con.  Garth.  4.  c.  St    Con.  Valent.  Hispan.  c.  I. 

*  Con.  Elib.  Can.  39.  »  Con.  Const  1.  Can.  7. 

*  Aug.  Tract.  11.  in  Job.  1 9.  p.  41.  Quod  signum  crucis 
in  fronte  habent  catechumeni,  jam  de  domo  magna  sunt, 
sed  fiant  ex  servis  filii.  Non  enim  nihil  simt,  quia  ad  mag- 
nam  domum  pertinent. 

*  Tertul.  de  Prescript,  c.  37.  Si  hsretici  sunt,  Chris- 
tiani  esse  non  possunt. 

>•  Hieron.  Dial.  c.  Lucif.  t  2.  p.  135.      Hocretici  Chris- 

tiani  non  sunt. Igitur  pr»fixum  inter  nos  habemus,  de 

hasrctico  sic  loquendum  sicut  de  Gentili. 

"  Lact.  Instit  lib.  4.  c.  30. 


"  Athan.  Orat.  2.  adv.  Arian.  t.  1.  p.  316.    *Aptuu6i 

^  Hilar,  ad  Const  Lib.  1.  p.  99.  Christianas  sum,  non 
Arianus. 

^*  Const.  Imp.  Ep.  ad  Episc.  ap.  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

u  God.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit  5.  de  H«ret  c.  66.  Damnato 
portentossB  superstition  is  auctore  Nestorio,  nota  congroi 
nominis  ejus  inuratur  gregalibus,  ne  Ghristianomm  appel- 
lations abutantur:  sed  qucmadmodum  Ariani  lege  diyn 
memorise  Gonstantini  ob  similitudinem  impietatis  Porphy- 
riani  &  Porphyrio  nuncupantur ;  sic  ubiqne  participes  ne* 
faris  sectie  Nestorii  Simoniani  vocentur.  See  the  same  in 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  part  3.  c.  45. 
Con.  1 3.  p.  1209. 

'•  Con.  Sardic.  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Theod.  Ub.  2.  c.  6. 
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naimer  as  they  were,  and  placed  in  the  same 
rith  them ;  and  the  monks  and  other  ascetics 
e  Tanked  under  the  common  head  of  believers, 
1  they  had  some  peeuliar  marks  of  distino* 
I  the  church.  Yet  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
ak  of  all  those  precisely  in  this  order,  and 
these  heads,  hut  give  each  a  distinct  and  pro- 
loe  in  this  discourse ;  speaking  here  only  of 
9S  in  general,  as  they  stood  distinguished 
he  catechumens  and  the  clergy  of  the  church, 
eating  of  the  rest  as  occasion  shall  require  in 
lowing  parts  of  this  discourse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


B  PAftTICULAn  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  IIISTOI,  OR 
[BTBBS  ;  THEIR  TITLES  OF  HONOUR  AND  PRI- 
nSS  ABOYS  THE  CATECHUMENS. 

The  wtrbh  oir  JSdeles,  being  such  as 
■  tom-  were  baptized,  and  thereby  made  com- 
£S^     plete   and   perfect  Christians,  were 

upon  that  account  dignified  with 
1  titles  of  honour  and  marks  of  distinction 
the  catechumens.  They  were  hence  called 
pitym,  the  illuminate.  So  the  council  of  Lao- 
terms  those  that  were  newly  baptized,  fcpov- 
ftma^vrag.  And  Jobius  *  in  Photius,  o<  foiri- 
k  As  St  Paul  himself  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
!ws  twice  uses  the  word  illuminate,  for  bap- 
in  the  opinion  of  most  interpreters.'  The 
I  of  the  name  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  who 
they  were  so  called,  because  their  under- 
ngs  were  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
msequent  to  baptiBm.  For  all  the  mysteries 
igion  were  unveiled  to  the  baptized,  which 
bept  secret  from  the  catechumens.  Andsome- 
ilso  baptism  was  attended  with  extraordinary 
nations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  those  whom 
nl  caused  to  be  baptized  at  Ephesus :  Acts  xix. 
hey  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied." 

2.  They  were  hence  also  styled, 
mmmnui'  ol  fUfivtifdvoi,  which  the  Latius  call 

initiatif  the  initiated,  that  is,  admitted 
:  use  of  the  sacred  offices,  and  knowledge  of 
icred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 
s  came  that  form  of  speaking,  so  frequently 


8«a.s. 

And  riXttott 

ttMpofect. 


Sects. 
CkmriDei^jm 
Dei,  attot,  Ac 


used  by  St  duysostom  and  other  ancient  writers,* 
when  they  touched  upon  any  doctrines  or  mys- 
teries which  the  catechumens  understood  not, 
leroffiv  ok  lUfAvtifiivoif  the  initiated  know  what  is 
spoken.  St  Ambrose  writes  a  book  to  these  tniH" 
atu*  Isidore  of  Pelusium '  and  Hesychius  *  call  them 
fiwAi,  and  others  fivrayttytiTM :  whence  the  catechu- 
mens have  the  contrary  names,  a^vvot,  ik^^^roi,  and 
^liurayAynroi,  the  uninitiated,  or  unbaptized. 

3.  Believers  were  otherwise  called 
riXcKM,  and  rfXiio^/ifvoi,  the  perfect; 
because  they  were  consummate  Chris- 
tians, who  had  a  right  to  participate  of  the  holy 
eucharist;  the  rb  rlXfiov,  as  it  is  frequently  called 
in  the  canons*  of  the  ancient  councils ;  where  Iwi 
rh  riXiiov  iX3t7y,  and  tov  riKtkm  yurkxuv,  always  sig- 
nify participation  of  the  holy  eucharist,  that  sacred 
mystery  that  unites  us  to  Ch]:ist,  and  gives  us  the 
most  consummate  perfection  that  we  are  capable  of 
in  this  world. 

4  Tertullian  adds  to  these  the  name 
of  chart  Dei,  the  favourites  of  JHeaven ; 
because  their  prayers  and  interces- 
sions were  powerful  with  God,  to  obtain  pardon  for 
others,  that  should  address  Heaven  by  them.  There- 
fore, in  his  instructions  to  the  penitents,. he  bids 
them,  charts  Dei  adgeniculari,  fedl  down  at  the  feet 
of  those  favourites,  and  commend  their  suit  to  all 
the  brethren,  desiring  them  to  intercede  with  God 
for  them.— r«rfti/.  de  Pwnit.  c.  9. 

All  these  names  (and  many  others  that  might  be 
added,  which  are  obvious  to  every  reader,  such  as 
saints,  and  sons  of  God,  &c.)  were  peculiar  titles  of 
honour  and  respect  given  only  to  those  who  were 
9ri?6i,  or  believers. 

And  hence  it  was,  that,  correspond- 
ent to  these  names,  the  Jideles  had  tim  S*^^  or 
their  peculiar  privileges  in  the  church,  g™!*^  ^  «»• 
above  the  catechumens.  For,  first,  it 
was  their  sole  prerogative  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
table,  and  communicate  with  one  another  in  the 
symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  at  the  altar. 
Hither  none  came,  but  such  as  were  first  initiated 
by  baptism.  Whence  the  custom  was,  before  they 
went  to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  for  a  deacon  to  pro- 
claim "Ayta  ayioic.  Holy  things  for  holy  men :  Ye  cate- 
chumens, go  forth,**  as  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, and  St  Chrysostom  and  some  others,  word  it 

2.   Another  of  their  prerogatives         g,^, 
above  catechimiens,  was,  to  stay  and  pJyeS^ £,**"" 
join  with  the  minister  in  all  the  prayers 


I.  Laodic.  Can.  3. 

A.  Cod.  222.  p.  595  et  596. 

Grot  Hamond.  Ettiui  in  Heb.  vi.  4.  et  x.  32. 
tin.  Apol.  2.  p.  94. 

tnbon,  Exerc.  16.  in  Baron,  p.  399,  obserTes  this 
lo  occur  DO  len  than  fifty  timei  in  St.  Chrysostom 

Anatin. 


*  Ambros.  De  his  qui  initiantur  mystenis. 

*  Isidor.  lib.  4.  Ep.  162.  taraetvol  fivtrrAi  t6  \ty6iiivo9, 

*  Hesych.  voce  /Avcrrdt. 

*  Con.  Ancyran.  Can.  4,  5, 6,  &c. 

^  Constit  Apost  lib.  a  c.  8  et  12.   Chrysost   Horn. 
in  Parab.  de  Filio  Prodig.  t  6.  fin  t(v  twit  Karnxovfit- 
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of  the  church;  which  the  catechumens  were  not 
allowed  to  do.  For  in  the  ancient  service  of  the 
church,  there  were  no  prayers  preceding  the  com- 
munion office ;  hut  only  such  as  particularly  related, 
either  to  the  several  classes  of  penitents,  or  the 
energumenij  that  is,  persons  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  or  the  catechumens  themselves.  When 
these  prayers  were  ended,  the  catechumens  and  all 
others  were  commanded  to  withdraw,  and  then  he- 
gan  the  communion  service  at  the  altar;  where 
none  were  admitted  so  much  as  to  he  spectators, 
save  those  who  were  to  communicate  in  the  eucha- 
rist.  For  to  join  in  prayers  and  participation  of  the 
eucharist  were  then  privileges  of  the  same  persons ; 
and  no  one  ^'as  qualified  for  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  that  was  not  qualified  for  the  conmiunion. 

srct  7.  3.  More  particularly,  the  use  of  the 

I.^rd7^r.^"In^•  Lord's  praycT  was  the  sole  prerogsr 
ShitJ.a'^K'lSl  tive  of  the  iricdi.  or  behevers.  For 
l^&v,  theVJJ7«»  then  it  was  no  crime,  or  argument  of 

"""*■  weakness,  or  want  of  the  Spirit,  to  use 

it;  but  an  honour  and  privilege  of  the  most  con- 
summate and  perfect  Christians.  The  catechumens 
were  not  allowed  to  say, "  Our  Father,"  till  they 
had  first  made  themselves  sons  by  regeneration  in 
the  waters  of  baptism.  This  is  expressly  said  by  St. 
Chrysostom, "  Sl  Austin,**  Theodoret,"  and  several 
others.  And  for  this  reason,  Chrysostom  *^  calls  it 
f^X*)  "^isStVy  and  St  Austin,**  oraHo  Jideiium,  the 
prayer  of  the  regenerate,  or  behevers ;  because  it  was 
their  privilege  and  birthright :  it  was  given  to  them 
as  their  property,  he  says,**  and  therefore  they  made 
use  of  it ;  having  a  right  to  say, "  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  heaven,"  who  were  bom  again  to  such  a  Fa- 
ther, by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

4.  Lastly,  they  were  admitted  to  be 
auditors  of  all  discourses  made  in  the 
S!?I?^&*my..  church,  even  those  that  treated  of 
t^m.  of  Migion.  ^y^^  ^^^  abstrusc  poiuts  and  profound 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion;  which  the 
catechumens  were  strictly  prohibited  firora  hearing. 


S«ct  B. 
4.  They  wrre  ad- 
mitted to  Uear  dis- 


"  Chrysost.  Horn.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 

»«  Aug.  Horn.  29.  de  Verb.  Apost 

"  Theodor.  Epit  Div.  Dopn.  c.  28. 

"  Chrysost.  Horn.  10.  in  Colos.  p.  1385. 

"  Aug.  Enchirid.  c.  71. 

"  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxlii.  Orabant  utique  jam  fideles, 
jam  apostoli.  Nam  ista  oratio  Dominica  magis  fidelibus 
datur. 

Id.  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  71.     De  quotidianis,  brevi- 

bus,  levibusque  peccatis quotidiana  oratio  fidelium 

satisfacit  Eonim  est  enim  diccre,  Pater  noster,  qui  es  m 
coelis ;  qui  jam  Patri  tali  regenerati  sunt,  ex  aqua  et  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto. 

"  Con.  Carthag.  4.  Can.  84.  Ut  episcopus  nullum  pro- 
hibeat  ingredi  ecclesiam,  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  si?e  Gen- 
tilem,  sive  hareticum,  sive  Judeeum,  usque  ad  missam 
catechumenoniOL 


The  catechumens  wete  allowed  to  bear  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  ordinary  popular  diaconnes  that  were 
made  upon  them ;  which  was  no  more  than  what 
some  councils"  allow  even  to  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
for  in  those  discourses  they  never  treated  plainly 
of  their  mysteries,  but  in  such  a  covert  way,  as  the 
catechumens  could  not  understand  them.  But 
when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed,  then  they 
discoursed  more  openly  of  their  mysteries  before  the 
Jtdeles,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  the  sole  audi- 
tors of  such  discourses.  This  we  learn  from  St 
Ambrose ; "  who  says,  his  conmion  discourses  to  the 
unbaptized  were  only  upon  points  of  morality ;  bat 
when  they  were  baptized,  then  was  the  time  to  open 
to  them  the  mysteries  and  sacraments  of  religion :  to 
have  discoursed  to  them  of  those  things  before,  had 
been  more  like  exposing  mjrsteries  than  explaining 
them.  St  Austin  §peaks  to  the  same  purpose,  in  one 
of  his  sermons  "  to  the  newly  baptized :  Having  now 
dismissed  the  catechumens,  says  he,  we  have  retained 
you  only  to  be  our  hearers,  because,  beside  those 
things  which  belong  to  all  Christians  in  conmion, 
we  are  now  to  discourse  more  particularly  of  the 
heavenly  mysteries,  or  sacraments;  which  none  are 
qualified  to  hear,  but  such  as  by  God's  gift  are  made 
partakers  of  them.  And  therefore  ye  ought  to  hear 
them  with  the  greater  reverence,  by  how  much 
more  sublime  those  doctrines  are,  which  are  com- 
mitted only  to  the  baptized  and  believing  auditors, 
than  those  which  the  catechumens  also  are  wont 
to  hear.  Theodoret*  takes  notice  of  the  same  dis- 
tinction made  in  their  discourses,  according  to  the 
difference  of  their  auditors ;  saying,  We  discourse 
obscurely  of  Divine  mysteries  before  the  unbaptized, 
but  when  they  are  departed,  we  speak  plainly  to 
the  baptized.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fideles  were  singled  out,  as  the  only  proper  au- 
ditors fit  to  hear  discourses  upon  the  sublime  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  religion.  And  in  these  and 
the  like  privileges,  consisted  their  prerogative  above 
the  catechumens. 


>*  Ambroa.  de  hit  qui  mysteriis  initiantur,  c  1.  De  mo- 
ralibua  quotidianum  sermonem  habuimus.— — N  unc  de 
mysteriis  dicere  tempus  admonet,  atque  ipsam  sacramento- 
rum  rationem  edere,  quam  ante  baptismum  si  putaasemus 
insinuandam  nondum  initiatis,  prodidiase  potius  quam  edi- 
disse  leatimaremur. 

»  Aug.  Serm.  1.  ad  Neophytoa  in  Append,  t.  10.  p.  W5. 
Dimisaia  jam  catechumenia,  voa  tantum  ad  audiendam  re- 
tinuimua :  quia  preeter  ilia,  quae  omnea  Chriatianos  conve- 
nit  in  commune  aervare,  apecialiter  de  coeleatibua  myateriia 
locuturi  aumua,  quae  audire  non  poasunt,  niai  qui  eadonante 
jam  Domino  perceperunt.  Tanto  ergo  miyor*  reverentia 
debetia  audire  quae  dicimua,  quanto  minora  isU  sunt,  qu» 
aolia  baptizatia  et  fidelibuaauditoribua  committuntui ;  quam 
ilia  qus  etiam  catechumeni  audire  conaueverttnt. 

s*  Theod.  Qusat.  15.  in  Num. 


ClTAP.  V. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OP  TH«  DISTINCTION  BETWIXT  THE  LAITT  AND 
CLBROT ;  AND  OF  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THAT  DIS- 
TINCTION, 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great 
ThtAMMfMuf  body  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
*jjj'g[^J^^«»     JlddeSf  as  opposed  to  the  catechu- 
mens :  we  are  now  to  view  them  in 
another  relation,  as  contradistinct  to  the  clergy: 
in  which  relation  they  went  by  other  names,  such 
as  those  of  laiei,  laymen ;  pumKbi,  seculars ;  (dt&rat, 
private  men.    The  most  common  and  ancient  name 
was  that  of  laici,  which  every  where  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Tertullian,  and 
others  of  the  third  century:  which  is  a  thing  so 
evident,  that  the  greatest  enemies  of  this  distinc- 
tion, Rigaltius,'  Salmasius,  and  Selden,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  dispute  it,  but  only  say,  there  was  originally 
no  such  distinction  in  the  church,  but  that  it  is  a 
/'Doveity,  and  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
\  of  the  third  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and  Tertul- 
I  lianUred. 

g,^  ^  This  accusation  reflects  highly  upon 

mfiSSSS!  **  St  Cyprian,  and  other  holy  martyrs 
EvSliwfMbL-  his  contemporaries,  who  were  as  far 
"^  from  the  ambition  that  is  charged 

upon  them,  as  the  authors  are  from  truth  that  bring 
the  charge.  For  indeed  the  distinction  was  none 
of  their  inventing ;  but  derived  from  the  Jewish 
church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,'  speaking 
of  St  John,  says,  that,  after  his  return  from  banish- 
■ent  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  he  settled  at  Ephesus ; 
whence  being  often  invited  to  visit  the  neighbour- 
ing regions,  he  ordained  them  bishops,  and  set  apart 
inch  men  for  the  clergy,  as  were  signified  to  him  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  name 
cX^wc,  clergy,  was  always  a  peculiar  title  of  those 
diat  were  set  apart  for  the  ministry  and  service  of 
God.  And  that  this  distinction  came  from  the 
Jewish  church,  is  evident  from  what  Clemens  Ro- 
manus'  says  of  the  Jewish  economy;  that  as  the 
high  priest  had  his  office  assigned  him,  and  the 
priests  also  their  proper  station,  and  the  Levites 
their  peculiar  service;  so  laymen  in  like  manner 
were  nnder  the  obligation  of  precepts  proper  for 
lajmeiL  These  instances  evidently  prove,  that  a 
distinction  was  always  observed  in  these  names, 
laity  and  clei]gy,  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church.     K.'. 


There  is  but  one  objection  of  any         „  . 

-  .  ....  ,  Sects. 

moment  against  this,  which  is  taken  i  p^^*fl25SS 
from  the  words  of  St  Peter,  where  he 
bids  the  elders  o^  the  church  not  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage.  The  original  is,  ^i|^*  mc  KaraKvpuifovrtc  rmy 
KKfipbtv;  which  (as  some  learned  critics*  observe) 
may  as  well  signify  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
as  the  people.  But  admit  that  it  means  the  people ; 
this  is  no  more  than  is  said  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
who  are  called  God's  xX^poc*  and  Xa6c  iyKXtipoi,  his 
inheritance,  or  his  clergy,  Deut.  iv.  20;  ix.  29;  as 
both  the  Jews  and  Christians  were,  in  opposition  to 
the  heathen :  notwithstanding  which,  God  had  his 
peculiar  cX^poc  among  his  own  people,  who  were 
his  lot  or  inheritance,  and  distinguished  by  that 
name  from  the  laid,  or  remaining  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  we  have  observed  before  in  the  name 
Turrbij Jideiea,  or  believers;  all  persons  within  the 
pale  of  the  church  were  called  believers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  infidels  and  pagans ;  but  when  they  would 
distinguish  one  order  of  men  in  the  church  from 
another,  then  the  name  believers  was  given  pecu- 
liarly to  such  as  were  baptized,  and  the  rest  were 
caUed  catechumens :  so  here,  all  Christian  people 
are  God's  cX^poc,  his  lot,  his  inheritance,  or  his 
clergy;  but  when  his  ministers  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  church, 
then  the  name  deride  or  clergy,  was  their  appropri- 
ate title,  and  the  name  of  the  other,  laymen.  ^-  ^  '- 
And  this  observation  will  help  to 

Sect.  4. 

set  another  sort  of  persons  right,  who     a  dhtiDctkm  in 
confound  not  only  the  names,  but  the  JJ^^y  ■*'■'• 
offices  of  laity  and  clergy  together; 
and  plead,  that  originally  there  was  no  distinction 
between  them.    The  name  of  priesthood,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  given  in  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  people,  1  Pet  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  L  6 ;  but  so  it 
was  to  the  Jewish  people,  Exod.  xix.  6,  **  Ye  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  na- 
tion."   Yet  every  one  knows,  that  the  offices  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  among  the  Jews  were  very  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  common  people,  not  by 
usurpation,  but  by  God's  appointment    And  so  it 
was  among  Christians,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  church.     Wherever  any  number  of  converts 
were  made,  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  being 
formed  into  an  organical  church,  a  bishop,  or  a7 '' 
presbyter,  with  a  deacon,  was  ordained  to  minister  \  *' . 
to  them,  as  Epiphanius*  delivers  from  the  ancient' 
histories  of  the  church.  The  same  may  be  observed 
in  the  forementioned  passage  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  where  he  says  St  John  ordained  bishops 
and  other  clergy,  in  the  churches  which  he  regu- 
lated, by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost    Hence 


1  Rigalt  Not  in  Cypr.  Ep.  3. 

*  Clem.  Alezand.  Quit  Dives  salvetur,  ap.  Gombefis. 
Aaetar.  Noviaf .  p.  185.  et  ap.  Enaeb.  lib.  3.  c.  23.    KXqpip 


*  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  ad  Connth.  n.  40.  h  XdU^  iv^pm- 
vofi  ToZv  Xaiicols  •mgofrrdyixacruf  iiitTai, 

*  Dodwel.  Dissert  1.  in  CjrpriaD. 

*  Epiphan.  H«r.  75.    Aerian.  n.  5. 
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it  is  that  Ignatius  so  frequently  in  all  his  epistles 
charges  the  people  to  do  nothing  without  the 
bishops,*  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Tertullian*  says 
it  was  customary  among  heretic^  to  confound  the 
offices  of  clergy  and  laity  together :  they  made  one 
a  bishop  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow ;  to-day  a 
deacon,  and  to-morrow  a  reader ;  to-day  a  presby- 
ter, and  to-morrow  a  layman.  For  laymen  among 
them  performed  the  offices  of  the  priesthood.  But 
this  was  not  the  custom  of  the  catholic  church. 
For,  as  St.  Jerom*  observes,  they  reckoned  that  to 
be  no  church  which  had  no  priests.  They  were  of 
no  esteem  with  them,  who  were  both  laymen  and 
bishops  together.  And  by  this  we  may  judge  how 
ingenuously  they  deal  with  St  Jerom  and  Tertul- 
lian,  who  allege  their  authorities  to  prove  that  every 
Christian  is  as  much  a  priest  as  another.  St.  Je- 
rom indeed  says,*  there  is  a  laical  priesthood ;  but 
then  he  explains  himself  to  mean  no  more  by  that 
than  Christian  baptism,  whereby  we  are  made  kingv 
and  priests  to  God.  And  Tertullian**  grants  no 
other  priesthood  to  laymen,  save  that  they  may  bap- 
tize in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  when  none  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  can  be  had ;  which  was  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
church ;  but  does  by  no  means  confound  the  offices 
of  laity  and  clergy  together,  unless  any  one  can 
think  cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary  all  one. 
The  ancient  historians,  Socrates  and  Ruffin,"  tell 
us,  that  Frumentius  and  ^desius,  two  young  men, 
who  had  no  external  call  or  commission  to  preach 
the  gospel,  being  carried  captive  into  India,  con- 
verted the  nation,  and  settled  several  churches 
among  them.  And  the  same  Socrates**  and  The- 
odoret  say,  that  the  Iberians  were  first  converted  by 
a  captive  woman,  who  made  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  nation  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their  people. 
Yet  a  man  would  argue  very  weakly,  that  should 
hence  conclude,  that  therefore  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction betwixt  clergy  and  laity  in  the  primitive 
church,  or  that  laymen  might  preach  without  a 
call,  and  women  ordain  ministers  of  the  gospeL 
The  author  of  the  Comments  upon  St  Paul's  Epis- 


tles, under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,"  seems  to  say 
indeed,  that  at  first  all  Christ's  disciples  were  clergy, 
and  had  all  a  general  conmussion  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  baptize :  but  that  was  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  world,  and  before  any  multitude  of  people 
were  gathered,  or  churches  founded,  wherein  to 
make  a  distinction.  But  as  soon  as  the  church  be- 
gan to  spread  itself  over  the  world,  and  sufficient 
numbers  were  converted  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  society ;  then  rulers  and  other  eocleaiastical 
officers  were  appointed  among  them,  and  a  dis- 
tinction made,  that  no  one,  no,  not  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  might  presume  to  meddle  with  any 
office  not  conmiitted  to  him,  and  to  which  he  knew 
himself  not  ordained.  So  that,  for  aoght  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
names  and  offices  of  laymen  and  cleigy  were  always 
distinct  from  one  another  from  the  first  foundation 
of  Christian  churches. 

The  laymen  were  distinguished  also  g^  ^^ 
by  the  name  of  /Sumc^  seculars,  ,4SIa1^1I3i. 
from  j8(©c»  which  signifies  afecular  ■••■*■*• 
life.  And  by  this  title  they  are  discerned  not  only 
from  the  clergy,  but  also  from  the  ascetics,  and 
those  of  a  more  retired  life,  who  bid  adieu  to  the 
world,  and  disburdened  themselves  of  all  secular 
cares  and  business.  Thus  St  Chrysostom,**  exhort- 
ing all  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  says.  Let  no  man 
think  to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  I  am  a  secular, 
iv^p  PtuTuebc,  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  those  that  have  retired  from  the 
world,  and  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  And  in  another  place,  com- 
menting on  those  words  of  St  Paul,  ''Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  he  says,  Thii 
command  is  given  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monks, 
and  not  to  the  seculars  only.**  And  so  they  are 
styled  in  the  author'*  who  goes  under  the  name  of 
Justin  Martyr,  and  others. 

In  some  writers  they  are  termed 
£^u3rat,  private  men,  as  being  only  in      aii4  Utarm, 
a  private  capacity,  and  not  acting  as 
pubhc  ministers.    So  it  was  another  name  to  dis- 


'  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6  et  7.  Ep.  ad  Trail  n.  2. 
Ep.  ad  Pbilad.  n.  7. 

'  Tertul.  de  Prcescript.  c.  41.  Aliui  hodie  episcopus, 
eras  alius :  hodie  diaconus,  qui  eras  lector :  hodie  presby- 
ter, qui  eras  laicus.  Nam  et  laicis  sacerdotalia  maDera  in- 
junguDt 

*  HieroQ.  Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  t  2.  p.  145.  Ecclesia  non 
est  quae  non  habet  sacerdotes.  Ibid.  Omissis  paucis  ho- 
munculisy  qui  ipsi  sibi  et  laici  sunt  et  episcopi. 

*  Hieron.  ibid.  p.  136.  Sacerdotium  laici,  id  est,  bap. 
tisma.  Scriptum  est  enim,  Regnum  et  sacerdotes  noa  fe- 
cit, &c. 

'•  Tertul.  Exhort,  ad  Cast.  c.  7.  Noone  et  laici  sacer- 
dotes sumus  ?  Scriptum  est,  Regnum  quoque  nos  et  sacer- 
dotes Deo  ct  Patri  suo  fecit Ubi  ecclesiastic!  ordinis 

est  consessus,  et  offert  et  tingnit  sacerdos,  qui  est  ibi,  solus. 


Sed  ubi  tres,  ecclesia  est ;  licet  laici. 

"  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  9.    Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

**  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  20.  *AfA<poTtpoi  icnpvKtt  tov  Xpitrrt^t 
&c.    Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  23.  ' 

"  Ambros.  sive  Hilar.  Diacon.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  p.  948. 
Ut  cresceret  plebs  et  moltiplicaretur,  omnibus  inter  initia 
concessum  est  et  evangelixare,  et  baptisara,  at  Scripturas  is 
ecclesia  explanare.  At  ubi  autem  omnia  loco  circumplexa  est 
ecclesia,  conventicula  constituta  sunt,  et  rectores  et  cetera 
officia  in  ecclesiis  sont  ordinata,  ut  nullus  de  clero  auderet, 
qui  ordinatus  non  esset,  prscsumere  officium  quod  sciret  non 
sibi  creditum. 

"  Chrys.  Hom.  3.  in  Lax.  t.  5. 

**  Chrys.  Hom.  23.  in  Rom.  Tavra  dtarATTtTat  2c/»f  S^c, 
Kol  fkovaxoU^  ovxl  toU  fiicrriKoU  fxSvov. 

1*  Just.  M.  Resp.  ad.  Quest.  19.  t«  fiiwructf  iiw^pmirm,  &c. 
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tingiiish  them  from  the  deigy,  who  were  in  the 
pablic  oi&ce  and  employment  of  the  church.  St 
Chiysoetom*'  and  Theodoret"  say  the  word  IdiAnic 
18  80  used  by  St.  Paul  himself,  I  Cor.  xiv.  16,  which 
we  translate  "  mileamed;"  but  they  say  it  signifies 
no  more  than  a  layman,  or  one  in  a  private  capacity, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned,  who  is  not  a  pubUc 
Bdnister  of  the  church.  And  so  Origen  also  uses 
die  name  HtSroh  not  for  persons  unlearned,  but  for 
laymen,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  other  Christians, 
to  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ"  And 
Synesius  opposes  the  names  tii&TM  and  Upuc  to  one 
another,  middng*  the  one  to  denote  those  who 
ministered  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  church,  and 
the  other,  those  who  had  no  such  office,  but  served 
God  only  in  a  private  capacity,  as  laymen.  Whence 
also,  speaking  of  some  clergymen  who  deserved  to 
be  degraded,  he  says**  they  were  to  be  treated  pub- 
licly by  all,  Mc  avricpvc  Ut&rai,  as  mere  private  men, 
that  is,  no  longer  as  clergymen,  but  laymen.  Whence 
we  may  collect,  that  this  was  a  common  name  for 
all  such  as  had  no  public  office  or  ministry  in  the 
church. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  persons  who 
wtatpmM^proH  had  any  public  employment  in  the 
church  were  called  by  the  common 
name  of  derici ;  which  name  at  first  was  given  only 
to  the  three  superior  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  because  there  were  then  no  other  orders  in 
the  church.    But  in  the  third  century  many  in- 

fferior  orders  were  appointed,  as  subservient  to  the 
deacon's  office,  such  as  sub-deacons,  acolythists, 
readers,  &c.  And  then  those  also  had  the  common 
name  of  cleriei  too,  having  no  further  concern  with 
secular  affiiirs,  but  wholly  attending  the  service  of 
the  church.  St  Cyprian  always  gives  these  the 
name  of  derici:^  as,  where  he  speaks  of  Optatus  a 
iub-deacon,  and  Saturus  a  reader,  he  styles  them 
both  cfcriot.  The  ordinations  of  such  he"  calls  or- 
imaiione*  cleriete.  And  hence  the  letters  which  he 
bad  occasion  to  send  to  foreign  parts  by  their  hands 
bad  the  name  of  litera  clerica,**  Lucian  the  mart3rr, 
and  Cyprian's  contemporary,  speaks  in  the  same 
style  concerning  exorcists  and  readers." 


The  council  of  Nice  itself"  gives  the  appellation 
of  KXiipoc  to  others  besides  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons.  And  the  third  council  of  Carthage  made 
a  canon  ^  on  purpose  to  confirm  the  title  to  them. 

Yea,  the  same  council"  seems  rather 
to  appropriate  the  name  derici  to  the  The  name  eitriti 
inferior  orders,  by  way  of  distinction  gjj^^^^'""** 
from  the  superior,  first  naming  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  then  the  derici,  or 
clerks ;  that  is,  the  inferior  orders.  And  the  same 
is  done  by  St  Ambrose,"  and  Hilary"  under  his 
name,  more  expressly,  who  speak  of  the  derici  as 
distinct  from  the  deacons.  As  also  Epiphanius," 
who,  speaking  of  those  that  lapsed  in  Egypt  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  he  says,  some  of  them  were 
soldiers,  some  clerks  of  divers  orders,  some  pres* 
byters,  and  some  deacons.  Where  the  derici  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  presbyters  and  deacons. 
And  so  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,"  and  many  other 
places. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  name  derici 
and  clertu,  St  Jerom"  rightly  ob-    Th«r»Moofthe 
serves,  that  it  comes  from  the  Greek 
cX^poCf  which  signifies,  a  lot ;  and  thence,  he  says, 
God's  ministers  were  called  derici^  either  because 
they  are  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  Lord,  or  because 
the  Lord  is  their  lot,  that  is,  their  inheritance. 
Others**  think  some  regjlird  was  had  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  choosing  persons  into  sacred  offices  by 
lot,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  which  is  not 
improbable,  though  that  custom  never  generally/ 
prevailed  among  Chi-istians,  as  shall  be  showed! 
hereafter. 

There  is  another  name  for  the  cler- 
gy, very  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
the  ancient  councils,  which  is  that  of 
canoniciy  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  vaviuv, 
which  signifies,  among  other  things,  the  roll  or  cata- 
logue of  every  church,  wherein  the  names  of  all  the 
ecclesiastics  were  mitten,  and  which  was  as  it  were 
the  rule  of  knowing  to  what  church  they  belonged. 
In  this  sense  the  word  Kav^  is  often  used  by  the 
council  of  Nice."  The  council  of  Antioch"  calls  it 
Ztyiof  cavMv,  the  sacred  roll ;  the  Apostolical  Canons, 


SmL  to. 

AUtbcdcrfjr 


"  Chiyi.  Horn.  35.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  liiwrnv  ik  XdUbv  Xt yet. 

"  Tbeod.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  Utwrnv  kclKiI  t6»  kv 
T^  Xoucap  TityfUKTi  ttTaytiiwov. 

"  Orig.  coot.  C«ls.  lib.  7.  p.  334. 

"Synet.  Ep.54.  ad.  Theoph.  p.  144. 

■  STsei.  Ep.  67.  p.  259. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  ed.  Ox.  QuoDiam  oportuit  me  per 
dtrieot  tcribere,  &c.,  feciste  me  sciatia  lectorem  Saturum, 
«l  kjpodiacoDiiin  Optatum. 

"  Id.  Ep.  33.  aL  3&      "  See  Fell  Not  in  Cypr.  Ep.  23. 

*  Lacian.  Ep.  17.  al.  23.  ap.  Cypr.  Pnesente  de  clero, 
d  taordata,  et  lectore,  Lucianus  scripiit 

"  Cob.  Nic  can.  3. 

'Cob.  Carth.3w  can.  21.  Clericorum  nomen  etiam  lee- 
A»c%  cCpnfaDiJt«,  et  oatiarii  retineant. 


*  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  15.  Placuit  ut  eptscopi,  et  presbyteri, 
et  diaconi,  vel  cleriei  non  lint  conductores. 

"  Ambr.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  3.  Aliud  est  quod  ab 
episcopo  requirit  Deus,  aliud  quod  a  presbytero,  et  alind 
quod  a  diacono,  et  aliud  quod  a  clerico,  et  aliud  quod  a  laico. 

**  Pseud.-Ambr.  in  Epb.  iv.  Nunc  neque  diaconi  in  po- 
pulo  prasdicant,  neque  cleriei  vel  laici  baptixant. 

*i  Epiphan.  Heer.  68.  Melet. 

*>  Con.  Laodic.  can.  20. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Cleroi  graced,  aors  latind 
appellatur:  propterea  vocantur  cleriei,  vel  quia  de  sorte 
sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  ipse  Dominus  sors,  id  est,  pars  cleri- 
corum est. 

»*  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.  §  15. 

»  Con.  Nic.  can.  16,  17,  19.  "  Con.  Antioch.  e.  1. 
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Kar6\oyoQ  Uparuebc,"  the  catalogue  of  the  clei^. 
Wliich  is  the  same  that  Sidonius  Apollinaris"  calls 
albus ;  and  the  council  of  Agdc,**  by  the  name  of 
matricvda ;  and  St.  Austin,*  tabula  clerieorum. 
Now  because  the  names  of  all  the  clergy  were  en- 
rolled in  this  catalogue,  or  canon,  they  were  hence 
called  carumici.  As  in  St  Cyril,**  KavwuAv  wap^ 
cia  signifies  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  And  cayovi- 
kU  ^aXra  j,  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,**  signifies  such 
of  the  clergy  as  were  ordered  to  sing  in  the  church. 
And  so  generally  in  the  councils  of  Nice"  and 
Antioch,  tA  ip  nf  cav^M,  is  put  to  denote  the  clergy 
of  the  church.  And  upon  the  same  account  all 
others,  whose  names  were  set  down  in  the  church's 
l)ookR,  to  entitle  them  to  receive  maintenance  from 
the  church,  were  called  by  the  same  name,  cafionurt, 
such  as  the  monks,  virgins,  widows,  &c.  whom  St 
Basil**  speaks  of  under  this  name,  as  Balsamon 
and  Zonaras  understand  hiuL 


I  pass  over  many  other  names  of  g^  n. 
the  clergy,  which  are  obvious  to  cvciy  /£^^SJ&tr 
reader;  such  as  that  of  ecclesiastica,  ^•'•■•»«*"^- 
and  if poncdf,  or  ro^ic  U ponci),  the  holy  order,  &c ; 
and  shall  but  take  notice  of  one  more,  which  rarely 
occurs  any  where  but  in  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who 
gives  the  clergy,  especially  the  superior  clergy,  the 
name  of  rdltQ  rov  /S^fmroc,  the  order  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.** Which  name  was  given  them  from  their 
privilege  of  entering  into  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  altar  stood,  which  (as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  churches)  was  called  fi^  or 
itpanUvt  the  sanctvary.  Hither  none  might  come 
but  the  clergy,  who  were  therefore  called  the  order 
of  the  sanctuaiy.  Whence,  in  the  same  author,** 
lyf  Priitan  wpoedytw,  signifies  to  give  a  man  ordina- 
tion, or  make  him  a  clergyman.  And  6  dvi  /Sqyui- 
roc,  is  one  of.  the  sacred  order,^  or  one  of  the 
clergy. 


"  Can.  Apostol.  c.  13,  14, 15,  50,  &c. 

"  SidoD.  lib.  6.  Ep.  8.  Nomen  lectorum  albui  nuper 
excepit. 

**  Cod.  Af^athens.  can.  2.  Retcripti  in  matricula gimdnm 
suum  dignitatemqiie  suscipiant. 

<•  Aug.  Horn.  50.  de  Di?enii,  t  10.  p.  525.  Delebo 
eum  de  tabula  clerieorum. 


«  Cyril.  Pr«f.  Catech.  n.  3. 

**  Con.  Laodic.  can.  15. 

*  Con.  Antioch.  can.  2  et  6.    Con.  Nic.  can.  16  at  17. 

**  Basil.  Kp.  Canonic  c.  6. 

«  Nax.  Orat.  20.  in  Land.  BaaL  p.  336. 

«Id.  Oratia  de  Fun.  Pair. 

«*  Nax.  Orat.  19.  p.  310  et  31 1.    Orat.  2a  p.  351. 
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ORIQINAI.  OP   bishops;   AND  THAT   THEY  WEBB  ▲  DISTIKOT   OBDEB  PBOM 
PBBSBTTEBS   IK   THE   PBIMITIYE   CHUBCH. 


Wb  have  hitherto  considered  the  cler- 
gy in  general,  as  distinct  from  the 
laity,  and  come  now  to  examine  by 
what  names  or  offices  they  were  dis- 
tingiiished  from  one  another.  And  here  the  most 
ancient  distinction  that  occurs,  is  that  of  the  superior 
clergy  into  the  three  distinct  orders  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons.  That  there  were  no  other  orders 
in  the  chorch  but  these  three  at  first,  will  be  evi- 
denced in  its  proper  place,  when  I  come  to  give  an 
account  of  the  first  rise  and  original  of  the  in- 
ferior orders;  and  that  deacons  were  always  a  sacred 
and  standing  order,  will  be  proved  likewise  when  I 
speak  particularly  of  them.  Here  then  it  remains, 
that  oar  inquiry  be  made  only  into  the  distinction 
betwixt  the  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  And 
this,  so  fiur  as  concerns  matter  of  fact  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  (which  is  the  thing  I  have  under- 
taken to  give  an  account  of,)  will  be  most  fiEurly  and 
folly  resolved,  by  considering  only  these  three  things : 
L  That  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church  always 
speak  of  these  sa  distinct  orders.  2.  That  they  de- 
rive the  original  of  bishops  from  Divine  authority  and 
apostolical  constitution.  3.  That  they  give  us  par- 
ticular accounts  and  catalogues  of  such  bishops  as 
were  first  settled  and  consecrated,  in  the  new-founded 
cfaarches,  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  things,  I 
must  pramise  one  particular,  to  avoid  all  ambiguity ; 
that  I  take  the  word  order  in  that  sense  as  the  an- 
cients use  it,  and  not  as  many  of  the  schoolmen  do, 
who,  finr  reasons  of  their  own,  distingmsh  between 
Older  and  jurisdiction,  and  make  bishops  and  pres- 


b3rters  to  be  one  and  the  same  order,  only  differing 
in  power  and  jurisdiction.  This  distinction  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients;  among  whom  the  words, 
order,  degree,  office,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  when 
they  speak  of  the  superiority  of  bishops  above  pres- 
byters, mean  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  viz.  the 
power  of  the  supreme  governors  of  the  church,  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  their  ordination,  over  presbyters, 
who  are  to  do  nothing  but  in  subordination  to  them. 
St  Jerom,  who  will  be  allowed  to  speak  the  sense  of 
the  ancients,  makes  no  difierence  in  these  words, 
ordo,  ffradus,  officium,  but  uses  them  promiscuously, 
to  signify  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  bishops  above 
presbyters  and  the  whole  church,  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  very  essence  of  their  order.  There- 
fore sometimes  he  calls  them  different  orders,  as  in 
his  book  against  Jovinian,*  where  he  says,  that  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  high  priests  are 
one  order,  the  priests  another,  and  the  Levites  ano- 
ther. So  in  his  Epistles  to  Rusticus,'  and  Fabiola,' 
where  he  joins  ordo  and  gradm  together.  In  other 
places  he  uses  the  word  gradus  only.  As  in  his 
Epistle  to  Eustochium,*  he  calls  presbyters  priests  of 
the  inferior  degree ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  Heliodore,* 
deacons  the  third  degree ;  and  in  his  Comment  upon 
Micah,'  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  degrees  in 
the  church.  At  other  times  he  expresses  his  mean- 
ing by  the  word  offices.  As  where  he  says,*  that 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  are  not  names  of 
men's  merits,  but  of  their  offices.  So  that  it  is  all 
one,  according  to  St  Jerom,  whether  we  say  the 
order,  or  the  degree,  or  the  office,  or  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop :  for  all  these  are  intended 


*  Hienm.  coot.  Jovin.  lib.  2.  p.  89.  In  Veteri  Testamento 
ct  ia  Novo  alium  oidiiMm  pontifex  tenet,  alium  sacerdotes, 
alim  Levita. 

'Id.  Bp.  ad  Buttic.  t  1.  p.  46.  Singuli  ecclesianim 
■piicopi,  flngiili  archipresbyteri,  tinguli  archidiaconi,  et 
oaaie  onto  ecclwiaeticne  mis  rectoribui  nititur. 

"  Id.  ad  Fabiol.  de  42.  Mansion.  Iirael.  t.  3.  p.  44.  Ip- 
nt  ncmidi  otdinis  inteUigimus  pneceptores,  Luca  evan- 
fcliita  CaiUnte,  duodecim  fuiite  apotioloe,  et  leptuaginta 
faripiilm  minoris  gradof . 

*  Ep.  27.  ad  Enstock.    Aderant  Hieroaolymarum  et  all- 


arum  urbium  episcopi,  et  sacerdotum  inferioria  gradu*,  et 
Leyitarum  inaumerabilis  multitudo. 

*  Ep.  1.  ad  Heliodor.  Non  minorem  in  tertio  gradu  ad- 
hibuit  diligentiam,  &c. 

'  Com.  in  Mic.  vii.  p.  162.  Non  boo  dico,  quod  istiusmodi 
gradibus  in  ecclesia  non  debeatis  esse  subjecti. 

'  Cont.  Jovin.  lib.  1.  p.  41.    Episcopus,  presbyter,  etdia- 

conus  non  sunt  meritorum  nomina,  sed  officiorum. 

Si  diaconus  sanctior  episcopo  suo  fuerit,  non  ex  eo  quod  id- 
ferior  gradu  est,  apud  Christum  deterior  est 
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to  express  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  authority  of 
bishops  over  their  presbyters  and  the  whole  church. 
And  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  order,  in  this  dis- 
course, to  exi>ress  the  opinion  of  the  ancientt,  con- 
cerning the  different  powers  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters in  the  church. 

Now  that  there  was  such  a  distinc- 
ThciiRirrofrbi-     tiou  alwavs  observcd  in  the  church, 

•hup*  alwa)*  (mitrd  .  •»«  «  •  m 

to  be  .uprrior  le  ig  cYidcnt,  Ist,  FroHi  thc  testimouy  of 
the  most  ancient  writers,  who  speak 
of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  as  distinct  de- 
grees in  thc  church,  and  the  two  latter  as  subordinate 
to  the  first  The  testimonies  of  Ignatius  to  this 
purpose*  are  so  full  and  evident,  that  nothing  was 
ever  pretended  to  be  said  against  them,  save  only 
that  they  are  not  the  genuine  remains  of  that  ancient 
author ;  which  has  been  so  often  considered  and  re- 
plied to  by  learned  men,*  that  there  is  no  pretence 
left  to  favour  such  an  imagination.  The  citations 
are  too  numerous  to  be  here  inserted  at  large,  and 
therefore  I  shall  only  give  the  reader  a  specimen  in 
one  single  testimony,  by  which  he  may  judge  of  all 
the  rest.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  he  ex- 
horts them**  to  do  all  things  in  unity,  under  the 
bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  pres- 
byters in  the  place  of  the  apostolical  senate,  and  the 
deacons  to  whom  is  committed  the  ministry  and 
service  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martjnrdom  of 
Ignatius,"  lately  published  from  an  ancient  Greek 
copy,  speaks  exactly  in  the  same  manner  of  these 
three  orders,  when  he  says,  that  as  Ignatius  was 
on  his  journey  to  Rome,  all  the  cities  and  churches 
of  Asia  sent  to  salute  him  by  their  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons.  Not  long  after  these  authors 
lived  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  authority  I  cite, 
because  Blondel"  allows  it  to  be  genuine.  This 
author,  in  his  epistle  to  Justus  of  Vienna,  gives 
him  the  title  of  bishop,**  and  speaks  of  presbyters 
and  deacons  under  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  age  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Clemens  Alez- 
andrinus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian,  all  agreeing  in  the 
same  thing,  that  there  were  then  in  their  own  times 
the  different  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 


church.  There  are  here,  in  the  ehnreh,  nji  Cle- 
mens,** the  different  degrees  or  progreisioiis  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  imitation  of  the 
angelical  glory.  Origen  takes  notiee  of  this  dis- 
tinction above  ten  times'*  in  his  woiks,  which  thon 
that  please  may  read  at  large  in  Bishop  Peanon.  I 
shall  only  recite  two  passages,  one  out  of  faia  Homi- 
lies upon  St  Luke,  written  whilst  he  was  a  lajman, 
where  he  says,**  that  digamy  excludes  men  from  allj 
ecclesiastical  dignities ;  for  one  that  is  twice  mairied  V  / 


can  neither  be  made  bishop,  presbjrter,  nor  i 
Here  he  calls  them  different  dignities ;  in  the  other 
place"  he  calls  them  different  degreei»  nying^  Eveij 
one  shall  be  punished  according  to  his  degree:  if 
the  supreme  governor  of  the  church  ofiends,  he 
shall  have  the  greater  pnnishment  A  layman  wiU 
deserve  mercy  in  comparison  of  a  deaoui,  and  a 
deacon  in  comparison  of  a  presbyter.  So  tfail 
bishops,  in  his  opinion,  were  then  a  degree  above 
presbyters  and  deaeons.  Tertullian  frequently*  men- 
tions the  same  distinction,  but  more  espedaUy  m 
his  book  de  Baptismo,  where  he  sa3^*  The  ri^  of 
baptizing  belongs  to  the  chief  prieot,  who  is  the 
Inshop ;  and  after  him,  to  presbyters  and  deacons, 
yet  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  for  the 
honour  of  the  church,  in  the  presenrmtion  of  wlueh 
consists  the  church's  peace. 

These  allegations  are  sufScient  erideneea,  as  to 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  practice  of  the  ehnrdi  in  the 
three  first  ages,  that  there  was  then  an  order  of 
chief  priests,  or  Inshops,  superior  to  yesbytcw, 
settled  and  allowed  in  the  Christian  chmwh. 

If  we  proceed  a  Httle  further  into 
this  inquiry,  and  examine  from  what 
original  this  ^pointment  came,  whe- 
ther frt>m  ecclesiastical  or  apostolical  institntiDn; 
which  is  another  question  concerning  matter  of 
foct,  that  will  in  some  measure  determine  the  right 
also ;  the  same  authors,  with  the  nnanimooi  con- 
sent of  all  others,  declare,  that  it  was  no  fanman 
invention,  but  an  original  settlement  of  the  apostks 
themselves,  which  they  made  by  Divine  i^^Niint- 
ment  The  order  of  bishops,  says  TertoDian,*  when 
it  ii  traced  up  to  its  original,  will  be  fimnd  to  have 


•  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  2,  3,  4.  Ep.  ad  Pbilad.  n.  4, 
7.  10.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  d.  8  et  12.  Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  2;  7, 
12. 13.     Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6. 

*  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  Utter,  de  Epitt.  Ignat.  Voss. 
Epitt  ad  Rivet.  Coteler.  Pnef.  et  Not.  in  Ignat.  Bull,De- 
fent.  Fid.  Nic.  sect  3.  n.  6.  p.  290,  &c. 

>*  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnet,  n.  6. 

V  Martyr.  Ignat.  ap.  Grabe  Spicil.  Sscul.  2.  t.  1.  p.  12. 

»  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  18. 

**  Pius.  Ep.  2.  ad  Just.  Vien.    Tu  vero  apud  senatoriam 

Viennani. Colobio  episcoporum  vestitus,  &c.  Pres- 

byteri  et  diaconi  te  observent. 

>«  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  6.  p.  6G7.  'Em-aDea  KtvrA 
T^if  lKK\f)€rlav  TpoKoirai  iirtoricoirwv,  xpcor/3vT//>«»p,  iia- 
Kotfotv,  &c.     Id.  Pedag.  lib.  3.  c.  12.  p.  264. 

>^  Origen.  nom.2.inNum.  Hom.2.inCantic.  Hom.Cin 


Esai.  Horn.  5  et  16.  in  Eiek.  Com.  in  Malt.  zix.  at  zzL 
De  Orat.  ap.  Pearson.  Vindic.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c  IL  p.  330. 

**  Orig.  Hom.  17.  in  Luc.  Ab  eccletiaatida  digaitatibas 
non  solom  ftnrnicatio  ted  et  nuptiss  repellonL  Neque  eaim 
episcopua,  nee  presbyter,  nee  diaconus,  nee  vidua  powrnt 
ewe  digami. 

**  Orig.  Hom.  5.  in  Eiek.  Pro  modo  graduom  unuaquis- 
que  torquebitur,  &c 

■•  Tertul.  de  Monogam.  e.  11.  DeFaga,e.ll.  De  Pre- 
script, e.  41. 

<*  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.  Dandi  quidem  jut  habet  ma^ 
mus  saoerdos,  qui  est  episeopus :  dehine  presbyteti  et  dia* 
coni,  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  anctoritate,  propter  ecelcsia 
honorem ;  quo  salvo  salva  pax  est. 

*  Tertul.  adv.  Mareion.  lib.  4.  e.  5.  Ordo  epifcoponim 
ad  originem  recensos,  in  Joannem  stabit  auctorem. 
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8t  John  ior  one  of  its  aathora.  This  agrees  ex- 
■etly  with  what  Clemens  Alexandrinas**  has  re- 
corded of  him,  that  when  he  was  settled  at  Ephesus, 
he  went  about  the  neighbooring  regions^  ordaining 
bishops,  and  setting  apart  such  men  for  the  clergy 
as  were  aignifled  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost  These 
wen  those  Asiatic  bishops  that  St  Jerom**  speaks 
o(  who  says,  that  at  their  request  St  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  against  the  heresies  of  Ebion  and  Cerin- 
tfaos.  Whence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  this 
aeeount,  the  order  of  bishops  was  settled  before  the 
eaoon  of  Scripture  was  concluded.  Whence  Clemens 
of  Alexandria*  further  observes,  that  there  are 
many  precepts  in  Scripture  appertaining  to  parti- 
cular sorts  of  persons,  some  to  presbyters,  some  to 
deacons,  and  some  to  Inshops  alsa  Irenasus  de- 
dares  himself  of  the  same  opinion,  that  there  were 
lishopo  as  well  as  presbyters  In  the  apostles'  days. 
W  Uie  assembly  of  Miletus,  he  says,**  was  com- 
posed of  btshopa  and  presbyters,  that  were  of  Ephe- 
sas  and  the  nei^bouring  cities  of  Asia.  And 
therefore,  agreeably  to  that  hypothesis,  he  always 
derives  Uie  succession  of  bishops  and  their  original 
from  the  apostles.  As  where  he  sajrs,*  that  Hyginus, 
bidiop  of  Rome,  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  episco- 
pal soccession  firom  the  apostles.*-  And  in  another 
place,"  grnng  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  twelve 
bishc^  of  Rome  that  governed  successively  in  that 
see  to  his  own  time,  he  says  of  Linus,  the  first  of 
Ihcm,  that  he  was  ordained  bishop  immediately  by 
the  apostles,  upon  the  first  foundation  of  the  church ; 
and  of  Eleutherius,  the  last  of  them,  that  he  was 
the  twelfth  bishop  finom  the  apostles.  Tertullian* 
insists  much  upon  the  same  argument,  and  makes 
a  chaDenge  to  all  sorts  of  heretics  upon  it :  Let 
them  show  us  the  original  of  their  churches,  and 
give  us  a  catalogue  of  their  bishops  in  an  exact  suc- 
firom  first  to  last,  whereby  it  may  appear,  that 
ir  first  bishop  had  either  some  apostle,  or  some 
apostoHeal  man,  living  in  the  time  of  (he  apostles,  for 
his  author  or  immfdiate.  predecessor.    For  thus  it 


is  that  apostolical  churches  make  their  reckoning. 
The  church  of  Smyrna  counts  up  to  Polycarp,  or- 
dained by  St  John ;  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Cle- 
mens, ordained  by  St  Peter ;  and  so  all  other  churches 
in  like  manner  exhibit  their  first  bishops  ordained 
by  the  apostles,  by  whom  the  apostolical  seed  was 
propagated  and  conveyed  to  others.  This  implies 
that  the  apostles,  as  they  founded  churches,  settled 
bishops  in  them;  and  that  this  might  be  proved 
firom  the  records  and  archives  of  every  church,  the 
most  of  which  were  probably  then  remaining,  when 
Tertullian  made  this  challenge  to  aU  heretics,  and 
appealed  to  these  original  records  in  behalf  of  the 
catholic  church. 

An  exact  and  authentic  catalogue 
of  these  first  foundations,  would  be  a     AUrtorntaiogiM 

of  luch  biftbopt  as 

very  useful  and  entertaining  thing:  l^'f^^!^ 
Qjut  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  gratify  the  world  with  any  such  curiosity, 
whatever  pains  should  be  taken  about  it.)  Yet 
there  are  some  scattered  remains  and  fragments  to 
be  collected  out  of  the  ancient  writers,  which  will 
sufiiciently  answer  our  present  design ;  which  is, 
to  evidence  that  the  apostles,  settled  bishops  in  ^ 
churches  upon  their  first  plantation.  ^ 

To  begin  with  the  church  of  Rome :  we  have  (  '!,! 
already  heard  Irenoeus  and  Tertullian  declaring,  j  "  " 
that  the  apostles  ordained  a  bishop  there.    And  the  /: , 
same  is  asserted  by  St  Chrysostom,*  and  Eusebius,**  *  * 
and  Rufiin,'*  and  St  Jerom,"  and  Optatus,"  and 
Epiphanius,**  and  St  Austin ;  who  says,"  If  the  or- 
der of  the  bishops  succeeding  one  another  be  of  any 
consideration,  we  take  the  surest  and  soundest  way,  , 
who  begin  to  number  from  St  Peter :  for  Linus '' 
succeeded  Peter;  and  Clemens,  Linus;  and  Ana- 
cletus,  Clemens,  &c. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  little  difference  in  the  account 
which  these  authors  give  of  the  succession ;  for  some 
reckon  Linus  first,  then  Anacletus,  then  Clemens : 
others  begin  with  Clemens,  and  reckon  him  the  first 
in  order  from  St  Peter.    But  this  is  easily  recon- 


■  Olna.  Aln.  Quit  dives  nhrstar.  ap.  Combefif .  Aactar. 
JKmrnnmL  p.  185.  et  ap.  Eiueb.  lib.  3.  c.  23. 

*  Hisioa.C«tBL  Scriptor.  EccIm.  ia  Joanne.  Novimmai 
MBBiaoB  icripsit  evangeliam,  rogatoe  ab  Atia»  epttcopig. 

•ClsB.  Akx.  Psdag.  Ub.  3.  c  12.  p.  364. 

"  Iren.  lib.  3.  c  14.  In  Mileio  convocatii  epitcopit  et 
fnsbjtaris,  qui  erant  ab  Bpheto  et  a  reliqaii  proximit  ci- 


"  Id.  lib.  1.  c.  28.    Hyginus  nonum  locum  episcopatua 
I  ab  aportolii  baboiL 
.  lib.  4.  c.  11,  citei  the  Mme  out  of  Irenmu. 
*  Im.  lib.  3u  c.  3.    Fundantee  et  inatraentet  bead  apo^. 
Idi  ■oclsMsm,  Lino  •pitcopatom  administrandB  ecdeeia 
tmdidsniBt    Cited  alio  by  Eueeb.  lib.  5.  c.  6. 

"  TtrtaL  da  Prescript  c  32.  Bdant  originet  eccletiarum 
■■naa :  cvolvant  oidinein  epiacoporum  raomm,  its  per  auc- 
CMMaet  ab  initio  decnmotem,  ut  primus  ille  episcopus 
ili|SHa  ex  apottolis,  vel  apostelicis  viris,  qui  tamen  cum 
■yisfulis  penevefaTerint,  babneiic  anetorem  et  antecessorem. 
J  c2     , 

V,  p-   ..>  .     -..   I.    i 


Hoc  enim  modo  ecclesin  apostolica  census  snos  defenmt : 
sicut  Smyrnaorum  ecclesia  Polycarpum  ab  Joanne  conlo- 
catum  refert :  sicut  Romanorum  Clementem  a  Petro  ordi- 
natom  edit:  proinde  utique  et  cstene  exhibent,  quos  ab 
apostolis  in  episcopatum  constitutes,  apostolici  seminis  tra- 
duces habent  See  also  c.  36.  ibid.  Polycrat.  Epist.  ap. 
Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  Cyprian.  Ep.  52.  al.  &5.  ad  Antonian. 
p.  1(U.  Cum  Fdbiani  locus,  id  est,  locus  Petri,  et  gradus 
cathedrae  sacerdotalis  vacaret.    Id.  Ep.  27.  al.  33.  ed.  0.\on. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  10.  in  2  Tim. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

•^  Ruffin.  ap.  Hieron.  Apol.  2.  p.  219. 

**  Hieron.  Catal.  Script,  in  Clemen. 

"  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  48. 

»*  Epiph.  H»r.  27. 
*  ^  Aug.  Ep.  165.    Si  ordo  episcopomm  sibi  succedentium 
considerandus  est ;  quanto  certius  et  vere  salubriter  ab  ipso 

Petro  numenunus? Petro  enim  successit  Linus,  Lino 

Clemens,  Clementi  Anacletus,  &c. 
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cilcd  by  learned  men,**  who  make  it  appear  that 
Linus  and  Anacletus  died  whilst  St  Peter  lived, 
and  that  Clemens  was  ordained  their  successor  by 
St.  Peter  also.  So  that  we  have  two  or  three  per- 
sons, by  this  account,  ordained  successively  bishops 
of  Rome  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

Next,  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem :  it  is  unani- 
mously delivered  by  all  ancient  writers,  that  James, 
the  LonFs  brother,  was  the  first  bishop  thereof. 
St.  Jerom"  says,  he  was  ordained  by  the  apostles 
immediately  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  Epipha- 
niuK*  calls  him,  therefore,  the  first  bishop ;  the  first 
who  had  an  ciiiscopal  chair,  the  first  to  whom  Christ 
j'  committed  his  own  throne  upon  earth.  Chrysos- 
tom*  says,  he  was  made  bishop  by  Christ  himself: 
the  author^  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  both 
by  ChriHt  and  the  apostles.  In  like  manner,  Eu- 
KebiuR*'  always  speaks  of  him  under  that  character, 
as  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ordained  by  the  apos- 
tles. So  Hegesippus,"  Clemens  Alexandrinus,**  and 
Dionysius/'  bishop  of  Corinth,  all  cited  by  Eusebius. 
To  whom  we  may  add  St  Austin,**  who  styles  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  St.  James's  successor,  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  chair  wherein  he  sat  as  first  bishop  of 
the  place.  And  it  is  remarkable,  what  Clemens,  one 
of  the  ancicntest  of  these  writers,  says,  that  this 
was  designed  as  a  peculiar  honour  to  St  James,  in 
regard  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Christ :  for  though 
our  Saviour  usually  gave  the  preference  to  Peter  and 
John,  and  James  his  brother,  yet  none  of  those  con- 
tended about  this  honour,  but  chose  this  James,  sur- 
named  Justus,  to  be  bishop  of  the  place ;  where  he 
lived  a  saint,  and  died  a  mart3n'. 

Some  time  after  his  death,  as  Eusebius**  relates 
from  ancient  tradition,  the  apostles  and  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  as  many  as  were  yet  in  being,  met  to- 
gether with  our  Saviour's  kinsmen  (several  of  which 
were  then  alive)  to  consult  about  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor in  St.  James's  room ;  and  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  Simeon,  son  of  Cleopas,  our  Saviour's 
cousin  according  to  the  fiesh;  thinking  him  the 


most  fit  and  worthy  person  to  sit  upon  the  cpiieoptl 
throne.  The  same  is  asserted  by  Emebiiis  in  other 
places,**  and  the  author**  of  the  Constitatkmt  imder 
the  name  of  Clemens  Romanut. 

From  Jerusalem,  if  we  pass  to  Antioch,  there 
again  we  find  Euodius  first,  and  after  him  Ignatiui, 
ordained  bishops  by  the  hands  of  the  apoatles. 
Baronius**  and  some  others  fiincy,  that  they  sat  both 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  as  bishop  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  other  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  EuBebins*  says 
expressly,  that  Euodius  was  the  first,  and  Ignatiai 
the  second,  after  Euodius  was  dead.  And  it  is  agreed 
by  all  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  both  conse- 
crated before  St  Peter's  death.  Of  Euodius  there 
can  be  no  question  made,  if  it  appears  that  Ignattus 
was  ordained  by  the  apostles  in  his  room.  Now  this 
is  most  expressly  said  by  Theodoret,"  that  he  received 
the  gift  of  the  high  priesthood,  rfpyipug^rift  x^P*^ 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  Peter.  In  like  manner, 
Chrysostom,  in  his  encomium"  upon  him,  says,  he 
does  not  only  admire  him,  because  he  was  thought 
worthy  ofso  high  a  degree;  but  that  he  waa  ordained 
to  it  by  those  holy  men,  and  had  the  hands  of  the 
blessed  apostles  laid  upon  his  sacred  head.  The  same 
is  said  in  e&ct  by  Athanasius,"  when  he  caDs  him 
the  first  bishop  of  Antioch  after  the  apostles;  and 
Origen,**  who  calls  him  the  second  after  St  Peter; 
and  Jerom,**  the  third:  for  though  they  count 
difl^rently,  yet  they  mean  the  same  thing;  that  Ig- 
natius was  ordained  successor  to  Euodius  while 
the  apostles  lived,  and  so  might  be  called  either 
second  or  third  after  the  apostles,  according  as  St 
Peter  and  Euodius  were  included,  or  excluded  out  of 
the  number. 

From  Antioch  let  uh  go  to  Smyrna;  where  we  shall 
find  Polycarp,  another  apostolical  bishop,  ordained 
by  the  apostles.  St  Jerom  ascribes  his  ordination** 
to  St  John,  whose  disciple  he  was.  Ircnseus  says, 
he  himself  knew  him;  and  therefore  could  not 
mistake  in  what  he  relates  of  him ;  which  ia,  that 
he  was  ordained  bishop  by  the  apostles.**    Tertul- 


M  Cotel.  Not  in  Const.  Apoit  Ub.  7.  c.  46.  Peanon,  de 
Success.  Rom.  Pontif.  Dissert  2.  c.  2.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  vol. 
1.  in  Clem. 

*'  Hieron.  Catal.  Script,  c.  3.  Post  paaionem  Domini, 
statim  ab  apostolis  Hierosolymonim  episcopus  ordinatus. 
Id.  Com.  in  GaL  i.  p.  165.  Hie  Jacobus  primns  Hierotoly- 
morum  episcopus  fuit. 

*>  Epiphan.  Haer.  78.  Antidicomar.  n.  7.  Id.  Hssr.  29. 
Nazor.  n.  3.     Hnr.  66.  Manich.  n.  19. 

*  Cbr>s.  II om.  38.  in  1  Cor.  xv. 

^  Const  A  post  lib.  8.  c.  35. 

«>  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23.  Ub.  3.  c.  5  et7.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 

^  Hegesip.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

«  Clem.  Hypotypos.  lib.  6.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  1. 

**  Dionys.  ap.  ad  Atheniens.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

**  Aug.  contra  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  37.  Hierosolymitanam 
ecclesiam  primus  apostolus  Jacobus  episcopatu  suo  rexit 
Id.  cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.  2.  c.  51.  Cathedra  ecclesiss 
H  ierosolyinitansB,  in  qua  Jacobus  sedit,  et  in  qua  hodie 


Johannes  sedet.    See  also  CyriL  Catechism.  4.  n.  17.  Ca- 
tech.  14.  n.  la 
«•  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  11.  **  Idem  Chronic. 

•  Constit.  Apost  lib.  7.  c.  46. 

•  Baron,  an.  45.  n.  14.  an.  71.  n.  11.  Halloix  Vit  Ignat 
c.  2.  p.  394. 

••  Eoseb.  lib.  a  c.  22.       »  Theod.  Dial  1. 1 4.  p.  33. 

*>  Chrysost.  Hom.  42.  in  Ignat.  1 1.  p.  5U1.  Ed.  Front 
Due. 

*>  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arim.  1. 1.  p.  922. 

**  Orig.  Hom.  6,  in  Luc.  Ignatium  dice  episcopnm  AO' 
tiochisB  post  Petrom  secandom. 

■*  Hieron.  CataL  Scriptor.  in  Ignat  Tertios  post  Pe- 
trum  apostolum  episcopus. 

**  Hieron.  CataL  Script  c.  17.  Polycarpus  Joannis 
apostoli  discipnltts,  ab  eo  Smyrna  episcopus  ordinatus. 

"  Iren.  lib.  a  c.  3.  Ab  apostolis  in  Asia,  in  ea  qua  est 
Smymis  ecclesia,  constitutus  episcopus,  quem  et  noe  vidi- 
mus  in  prima  nostra  »tate. 
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liui" and Enaebftiis* witness  the  same;  theoiieBa7<k 
in^  that  he  was  ardained  by  St  John ;  and  the 
otfier,  by  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord. 

P^iiaa  was  another  disciple  of  St  John,**  as  both 
IiaueoB  and  St  Jerom  witness ;  and  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  about  the  same  time ;  that  is,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  So  that  it  is  pro- 
hrf>le,  he  was  another  of  those  bishops  whiclTSt 
3oEn  otdained  in  Asia,  though  we  have  no  express 
testimony  to  prove  it 

But  it  ii  asserted  by  all  ancient  writers,  that 
Timothy  was  ordained  bishop  of  Ephesus  by  St 
BniL  Eusebius,"*  Chrysostom,*  Epiphanius,*  Je- 
rom,** Hilary  the  deacon,"  and  the  author  of  the 
Passion  of  Timothy  in  Photius,"  unanimously  attest 
it  And  Theodoret  *  affirms,  moreover,  that  he  was 
bishop,  under  the  title  of  ani^Kwtle.  ^^'^^^  <  f   * 

Most  of  the  same  authors  agree  in  the  same  evi- 
dence for  Titus,*  that  he  was  made  bishop  of  Crete 
by  St  Paul  also.  And  Chrysostom,*  with  Euse- 
bins,  seems  to  give  both  him  and  Timothy  the  power 
of  metropolitans ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Others  say,  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was 
made  first  bishop  of  Athens.  Eusebius  **  more  than 
onee  mentions  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Corinth,  a  very  ancient  writer  of  the  second  century, 
wherein  this  is  expressly  asserted.  So  that  he  must 
be  ordained,  either  by  St  Paul  himself,  as  Suidas 
and  others"  think,  or  by  some  other  apostle.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  that  this  Dionysius  died  some 
time  before  St  John,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
lashopric  by  Publius,  and  he  by  Quadratus,  whom 
St  Jerom**  caUs  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  which, 
in  all  probability,  refers  to  his  being  tutored  by  St 
John.  Now,  if  Quadratus  himself  was  St  John's 
disciple,  (as  he  might  be,  who  was  bishop  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  to  whom  he  present- 
ed his  apology,)  then  there  might  be  three  bishops 
saeoesstvely  at  Athens,  all  trained  up  by  the  apos- 
des,  and  two  of  them  consecrated  by  their  hands,  or 
at  least  with  their  consent  and  approbation. 

I  shall  end  this  catalogue  of  primitive  bishops 
with  what  Theodoret"  says  of  Epaphroditus,  that 
as  Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops  of  Ephesus  and 
Crete  under  the  name  of  apostles,  so  Epaphroditus 
was  bishop  of  Philippi  under  the  same  title,  which 


was  then  the  common  name  of  all  that  were  properly 
bishops:  of  which  I  say  no  more  in  this  place, 
because  I  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it  in 
the  following  chapter.  , 

^  *Lif  ^*iiM  ,  ...    td*  •  ■•- 


f^-y<±i_ 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  TITLES  OF   HONOUR   GIVEN   TO 
BISHOPS   IN   THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

For  further  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  asserted  in  the  foregoing  chap-  Anb«hoi»^flnfc 
ter,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  sub- 
join next  a  short  account  of  the  several  titles  of 
honour  which  were  given  to  bishops  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  is  the 
title  of  apostles,  which,  in  a  large  and  secondary 
sense,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  original 
name  for  bishops,  before  the  name  bishop  was  ap- 
propriated to  their  order.  For  at  first  they  suppose 
the  names  bishop  and  presbyter  to  have  been  com- 
mon names  for  all  of  the  first  and  second  order ; 
during  which  time,  the  appropriate  name  for  bi- 
shops, to  distinguish  them  from  mere  presbyters, 
was  that  of  apostles.  Thus  Theodoret*  says  ex- 
pressly, The  same  persons  were  anciently  called 
promiscuously  both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst 
those  who  are  now  called  bishops  were  called  apos- 
tles. But  shortly  after,  the  name  of  apostles  was 
appropriated  to  such  only  as  were  apostles  indeed ; 
and  then  the  name  bishop  was  given  to  those  who 
before  were  called  apostles.  Thus,  he  says,  Epar 
phroditus  was  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians,  and 
Titus  the  apostle  of  the  Cretians,  and  Timothy  the 
apostle  of  the  Asiatics.  And  this  he  repeats'  in 
several  other  places  of  his  writings.  i. 

The  author  under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose*  as-  ,... 
serts  the  same  thing,  that  all  bishops  were  called  ^/ 
apostles  at  ^t  And  therefore,  he  says,*  that  St 
Paul,  to  distinguish  himself  from  such  apostles, 
calls  himself  an  apostle,  not  of  man,  nor  sent  by 
man  to  preach,  as  those  others  were,  who  were 
chosen  and  sent  by  the  apostles  to  confirm  the 


"  TcrtnL  dm  Prmcrip.  c.  32. 

•  EoMb.  lib.  3.  c.  36.  et  lib.  4.  c.  14. 

*  Iren.  lib.  5.  c.  33.     Pspiss  Jouinis  auditor,  Polycarpi 
Hieron.  Bp.  29.   ad  Theodor.      It.  de 


«  EoRb.  bli.  3.  c.  4.  *  Chrys.  Horn.  I.  in  Philip. 

"  Bpiph.  Haer.  75.    Aerian. 
"  HieroD.  Catal.  Scriptor.  in  Timotheo. 
"  pModo-Ambros.  Pnef.  in  Tim.    It.  Cool  in  1  Tim.  Hi. 
■  Phot  Cod.  254.        •»  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iil  1. 
'Eoaeb.  «t  Chrytott.  loc.  ctL     Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in 
TiUn    Pieudo-Ambros.  Pr»C  in  Tit    Theodor.  loc.  cit. 


•  Chrya.  Horn.  1.  in  Tit.     It.  Horn.  15.  in  1  Tim. 
*•  Euseb.  lib.  3.  c.  4.    It.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

'1  Suidas  in  Voce  Dionys.  Maxim.  Prolog,  ad  Oper. 
Dionysii. 

**  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  19.  Quadratus  apoetolonira 
discipulus,  Publio  Athenamm  epitcopo  ob  Christi  fidem 
martyrio  coronato,  in  locum  ejus  substituitur. 

**  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

1  Theodor.   Ibid. 

s  Theodor.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.     It  in  Phil,  il  25. 

•  Ambros.  Com.  in  Eph.  ir.    Apostoli  episcopi  sunt 

•  Id.  Com.  in  Gal.  i.  1. 
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churches.  Amalarius*  cites  another  passage  out  of 
tills  same  author,  which  speaks  more  fiilly  to  the 
purpose :  They,  says  he,  who  are  now  called  bi- 
shops, were  originally  called  apostles :  but  the  holy 
apostles  being  dead,  they  who  were  ordained  after 
them  to  govern  the  churches,  could  not  arrive  to  the 
excellency  of  those  first;  nor  had  they  the  testimony 
of  miracles,  but  were  in  many  other  respects  inferior  to 
them :  therefore  they  thought  it  not  decent  to  assume 
to  themselves  the  name  of  apostles;  but,  dividing  the 
names,  they  left  to  presbyters  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  they  themselves  were  called  bishops. 
/  This  is  what  those  authors  infer  from  the  identity 
-cof  the  names,  bishop  and  presbyter,  in  the  first  age. 
They  do  not  thence  argue,  (as  some  who  abuse  their 
authority  have  done  since,)  that  therefore  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  all  one ;  but  they  think  that 
bishops  were  then  distinguished  by  a  more  appro- 
priate name,  and  more  expressive  of  their  superiority, 
which  was  that  of  secondary  apostles. 

5^  ^  Afterward  bishops  thought  it  hon- 

^**''  ^  th#      our  enough  for  them  to  be  styled  the 


apostles'  successors.  As  Cyprian,'  and 
Firmilian,^  and  the  bishops  in  the  council  of  Car- 
thage* call  themselves  and  others.  And  St.  Jerom* 
speaks  of  tliem  in  the  same  style,  sajdng.  Whereso- 
ever a  bishop  is,  whether  at  Rome,  or  Eugubium ; 
at  Constantinople,  or  at  Rhegium ;  at  Alexandria, 
or  at  Tanis ;  they  arc  all  of  equal  merit,  their  priest- 
hood is  the  same ;  thej  are  all  successors  to  the 
apostles.  And  both  he  and  St  Austin  **  draw  that 
of  the  psalmist  to  this  sense ;  "  Instead  of  thy  £&- 
thers  thou  shalt  have  children,  whom  thou  mayest 
make  princes  in  all  lands :"  they  say,  bishops  are  the 
sons  of  the  apostles,  and  princes  and  fathers  in  the 
church. 

s^,  3.  And  hence  it  was  that  anciently 

huhlj^^^TSw  every  bishop's  sec  was  dignified  with 
**"  •'*^^  the  title  of  sedea  apodoUca,  an  apostoli- 
cal see ;  which  in  those  days  was  no  peculiar  title 


of  the  Ufhop  of  Ronr,  but  given  to  all  Inhopi  in*^ 
general,  as  deriving  their  original  and  ooontiiigj 
their  succesnon  from  the  apostlea.  The  ealiiolie 
church,  says  St  Austin,"  is  propagated  and  difiosed 
over  all  the  world  by  the  apostolical  aeea,  and  the 
succession  of  bishops  in  them.  It  it  ptain,  diit  ii 
not  spoken  only  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  bat  of  all 
other  bishops  whatsoever.  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris" 
uses  the  same  expression,  in  speaking  of  a  private 
French  bishop,  who  sat-five  and  fiorty  yean,  he  says, 
in  his  apostolical  see.  And  Panlinua"  makes  no 
more  but  the  usual  compliment  to  Alyptos,  when  he 
tells  him,  that  God  had  deservedly  plaeed  him  in 
an  apostolical  see  with  the  princes  of  hia  people. 

Where  we  must  also  note,  that  Pan-  ,^  ^ 
Knns  speaks  in  the  usual  phrase  and  ^mSSS^ 
style  of  those  ancient  times,  when  he  '"*'^ 
calls  bishops  princes  of  the  people.  For  that  was 
another  usual  title  that  was  given  them;  as  appears 
from  Optatus,**  and  several  passages  in  St  Jenani* 
who,  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  princes, 
usually  styles  them  prineipei  eeeMt^**  princes  of 
the  church ;  applying  to  them  that  prophecy  of 
Isa.  Ix.  17,  which,  according  to  his  tmnslalinn,  is, 
"  I  will  make  thy  princes  peace,  and  thy  bishops 
righteousness."  Upon  which  he  has  ttdM  notei^' 
That  the  miyesty  of  the  Holy  Scriptmc  is  to  be  ad- 
mired, in  that  it  calls  those  who  were  to  be  bishops 
in  future  ages,  by  the  name  of  princea.  In  the 
Greek  writers  they  are  styled  d^x'^tc  loX^siMr, 
governors  and  princes  likewise;  as  freqoentfy  in 
Eusebius,"  Origen,**  Chrysostom,*  and  many  others. 

In  the  same  sense  Cyprian**  and  ,^,^ 
Tertullian"  commonly  call  them  pre-  J5?S'*^ff 
sidents,  or  provosts  of  the  church;  ^f^- 
which  £usebius*and  Justin  Martyr*' call  wpowr^ntt 
and  sometimes  wpMpot,^  and  others  l^apoi,*  inspect- 
ors; aU  which  are  proper  characters  of  bishops, 
who  have  the  care,  presidency,  and  inspection  of 
the  church. 


*  Amalar.  de  Offic.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Qui  nunc  epis- 
copi  nominantur,  illi  tunc  apostuli  dicebantur,  &c. 

•  Cypr.  Ep.  G9.  al.  66.  ad  Florent.  Qui  apostoUs  vicaria 
ordinatione  succedunt.  Id.  Ep.  42.  al.  45.  ad  Cornel. 
Laborare  debcmus,  ut  unitatem  a  Domino,  et  per  apostolot 
nobis  successoribus  trad  i  tarn,  obtinere  curemus. 

»  Firmil.  Ep.  55.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  225. 

*  Con.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  in  Suffragio  Clari  a  Mascula. 

•  Hieron.  Epist  85.  ad  Evagr.     It.  in  P«al.  xliv.  16. 

^  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  16.  p.  169.     Pro  apostolic  nati 

sunt  filii  tibi,  constituti  sunt  episcopi, Ipsa  ecclesia 

patres  illos  appcUat. 

"  Aujr.  Ep.  42.  ad  Fratres  Madaurens.  Christiana  so- 
cietaa  per  sedcs  apostolonim  et  successiones  episcoporum 
cert  a  per  orbcm  propagatione  diffunditur. 

"  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1.  ad  Lup.  Tricassin.  In  apostolica 
scde  novem  jam  decursa  quiuquennia. 

"  Paulin.  Ep.  45.  ad  Alypium.  Cum  principibus  populi 
sui  scdc  apostolica  meritd  collocavit  Dominus.  See  also 
Tertul.  dc  Praescrip.  c.  36.  Ipsa  adhuc  cathedra}  apos- 
tolorum  suii  locb  priesidentur.  — —  Habes  Corinthum.  — - 


Habes  Philippos,  &c. 

^*  Oput.  lib.  1.  p.  39.  Ipsi  spices  et  principet  omniom 
episcopL 

**  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esa.  iii. 

^  Hieron.  Com.  in  PsaL  xliv.  Prindpet  ecclesia,  id  est, 
episcopi.     Id.  Com.  in  Esa.  v.  et  Tit.  L 

"  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esa.  Ix.  Scriptmrv  8.  admiranda 
nugestas,  quod  principes  futures  ecclesia  episcopoa  nomi- 
navit. 

u  Euseb.  Hist  lib.  &  c.  28.  lib.  a  c  1  et  3.  It  de 
Martyr.  Paliest.  c.  1. 

1*  Origen.  Horn.  11.  in  Jerem.    Cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  129. 

»  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot  lib.  3.  c.  15.  Id.  Horn,  a  ad  Pop. 
Antioch.  t  1.  p.  48. 

«  Cypr.  Ep.  3,  9,  13,  27,  81.  Ed.  Oxon.  PrapoeitL 

B  Tertul.  ApoL  c.  39.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  De  Cor. 
Mil.  c.  3. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  3,  8,  10.  lib.  7.  c.  la  lib.  a  c.  6. 

**  Just.  Apol.  2.    Chrysost  Horn.  3.  in  Coloi. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  S.  c.  2.  It.  de  Martyr.  Palast.  c.  2. 

*  Philostorg.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  6. 
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And  beotuM  this  piesideiiey  waa 
^  „^^  not  only  over  the  people,  but  also  over 

■■^■^'■y'''  the  tHagy,  they  were  dignified  upon 
that  aoeount  with  the  diitinguiahing 
ehanetera  of  mtmmi  iocerdoiet,  p<mi^lce$  maximif 
and  prme^M  •aenrdoktm,  chief  priests,  and  princes 
of  the  elergy.  The  author  under  the  name  of  St 
AmbRMe,"  gives  the  Inshop  expressly  the  title  of 
diief  priest,  and  prince  of  the  priests.  And  so, 
frequently,  the  name  mmunu§  Boeenhs  u  used  by  St 
Jerom:  as,  where  speaking  of  himself,  he  says. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  men  he  was  thought  worthy 
of  the  high  priesthood;  he  explains*  himself  to 
meanabishoprie.  And  in  another  place,*  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  depends  upon  the  honour  of 
the  chief  priest  mie  same  title  is  given  to  all 
bishops,  by  the  author**  of  the  Questions  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  under  the  name  of  St 
Austin.  Sidonins*  calls  them  tummi  potU^lcei : 
where  he  speaks  only  of  the  bishops  of  France. 
And  therefore,  when  Tertullian"  gives  the  title  of 
fotUifexmaximuB  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  does  him 
no  greater  honour  than,  in  those  days,  was  done  to 
every  bishop  in  the  worid ;  and  some  think  he  meant 
not  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  particular,  but  compre- 
hended all  others  under  that  title.  As  it  is  certain  the 
council  of  Agde  does,  when  it  orders"  every  metro- 
politan to  call  his  suffiragans,  ad  ordinationem  tummi 
frnd^km  ;  which  means  not,  to  the  ordination  of  the 
pope  of  Rome,  but  to  the  ordination  of  any  French 
bisliop  within  the  metropolitan's  province  or  jurisdic- 
tion. Fordien,aswehaveseen,«timmii«jMMi^ea;wa8 
the  ofdinary  title  of  every  bishop  whatsoever, 
g,^  f  ^  And  so  was  the  name  papa^  though 

;  now  it  is  become  the  pretended  pre- 
rogative and  sole  privilege  of  the 
biihop  of  Rome.  Some  historians*  indeed  are  so 
vain  as  to  assert  confidently,  that  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria was  the  first  bishop  in  those  parts  who  had  the 
honour  of  being  called  p^^  and  that  because  he 
was  Pope  Cdestine^s  legate  in  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sos.  The  Arabic  writers,  Homaidius,  and  Abubacrus 


Habasides,  cited  by  RchellensiB  and  Bishop  Pear- 
son,* deliver  a  quite  contrary  story,  that  the  name 
was  first  given  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
thence  carried  to  Rome :  which  seems  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  the  Romish  pretences.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  it  was  no  peculiar  privilege  of  one 
patriarch  or  other,  but  the  common  title  of  all 
bishops,  who  were  called  fathers*  of  the  church, 
and  fitthers*  of  the  clergy;  and  papa  means  no 
more.  Therefore  Tertullian,  in  his  book  de  Pudici- 
tia,  c.  13,  speaking  indefinitely  of  any  Christian 
bishop  who  absolves  penitents,  gives  him  the  name 
of  Benedictua  papa.  Or  if  we  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  he  speaks  particularly  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
yet  there  is  nothing  singular  in  it ;  for,  at  the  same 
time,  Dionysius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  speaking 
of  Heraclas  his  bishop,  gives  him  the  very'  same 
title,*  The  blessed  pope  Heraclas.  And  Anus  him- 
self,* in  one  of  his  Epistles,  speaks  of  his  bishop 
Alexander  in  the  same  style.  St  Jerom  gives  the 
title*  to  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  Paulinus ;  and 
writing  often  to  St  Austin,  he  always  inscribes"  his 
Epistles  Beatiasimo  papa  Auguttino,  So  among  Cy- 
prian's Epistles,  those  that  are  written  to  him  are 
usually  inscribed**  in  the  same  manner,  Cypriano 
papa.  And  the  clergy  of  Rome  themselves**  give 
him  the  title  of  Benedictus  papa,  and  BcatUsimut 
and  Ohrio$$imtis  papa  Cyprianus,  It  were  easy  to 
add  many  other  testimonies  out  of  Epiphanius,  and 
Constantine's  Epistles,  and  the  Theodosian  Code, 
and  especially  Sidonius  Apollinaris,**  who  always 
gives  the  French  bishops  the  style  of  Dominus  papa. 
But  in  so  plain  a  case  I  need  not  insist  any  longer, 
especially  since  a  learned  Romanist**  has  undertaken 
to  prove,  out  of  authors  as  late  as  Photius  and  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  that  papa  was  the  common  name  of 
all  bishops  for  several  ages :  who  also  notes  out  of 
Balsamon,  that  this  name  was  sometimes  given  to 
the  inferior  clergy ;  who  were  called  papa  pisitmi, 
Uttle  fathers ;  and  their  tonsure,  or  crown,  thence 
called  wawakfirpa,  the  tonsure  of  the  fathers.  In 
comparison  of  whom,  Balsamon*  calls  presbyters 


*  AmJbrtm.  Com.  in  Epket.  tv.  In  episcopo  omoes  ordinea 
nat,  quia  primot  Mcerdot  eat,  hoc  ett,  princeps  sacerdotum. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  99.  ad  Asellam.    Omnium  pene  judicio 
difnos  minBio  sacenUiiio  docemebar. 

*  Id.  DiaL  c.  Lucifer,  p.  139.    Ecdetia  laloi  in  tummi 
meerdotie  difnitate  pendet 

*  Aug.  QiUBtt.  VeL  et  N.  TeM.  c.  lOI.   Quid  est  epiaco- 
p«  aia  priains  presbyter,  id  eat,  aummua  aacerdoa  t 

*  Sidon.  Hb.  4.  Ep.  U.  lib.  7.  Ep.  5. 
•TertaL  dm  Pndicit  e.  1. 

**  Con.  Agatbena.  c.  35. 

*  Nieephoma  ia  cited  and  chastiaed  by  Savaro  for  thia. 
Vid.  Ssvaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  1. 

*  Pearaoa,  Vind.  Ignat  part  1.  c.  11.  p.  330. 

*  Aug.  Cool  in  Paal.  xliv.  p.  1G9.    Ipaa  eccleaia  patrea 
iUoa  appellat    Chryaoat  Horn.  3.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  1 1. 

"  Hieroo.  Ep.  63.  ad  Tbeopb.    Epiacopi  contenti  tint 


honore  auo :  patrea  se  sciant  eaae,  non  dominos.  Id.  Ep. 
2  et  3.  ad  Nepotian.    Com.  ia  Psal.  xliv.  &c. 

**  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Philemon,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  7. 
Hapd  Tov  fiaxapiov  ir6nra  ilfiwv  'H/>aicXa. 

*  Ariua  Ep.  ad.  Euaeb.  Nicom.  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
et  ap.  Epiphan.  H«r.  09.  Arian. 

«*  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  p.  163. 

"  Id.  Ep.  17,  18»  25,  30.  inter  Epist.  Augustini. 

«  Cypr.  Ep.  3a.  31,  36.  Edit.  Oxon. 

^  Ep.  8.  Cleri  Rom.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.  ibid.  Didicimua 
aeceaaiase  Benedictum  papam  Cyprianum.  Ep.  30.  Cler. 
Rom.  ad  Cypr.    Beatiasime  ac  glorioaiaaime  papa. 

**  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Epist.  1.  Domino  papaa  Liipo.  Lib.  6. 
Ep.  2.  Papn  pragmatio.  Lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Domino  papae 
Leontio.     And  ao  for  twelve  Epiatlea  together. 

**  Savaro,  Comment  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  E p.  1.  p.  379. 

**  Balsam.  Com.  in  Can.  Apoat.  c.  59.  It.  in  Con.  An- 
tioch. can.  10. 
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and  the  ehorepiaeopiy  proiopap€»,  and  proiopi^tadM, 
chief  fathers ;  speaking  in  the  language  of  his  own 
times,  when  the  chorepitcopi  and  presbyters  were 
become  all  one. 

8^  ^  But  bishops  had  still  a  more  hon- 

•Jd*^^!!*!^!^  ourable  title  than  that  of  papa;  for 
****^""*  they  were  commonly  called  jpa<r«t/io- 

trunif  and  episcopi  epiacoporum,  fathers  of  Others, 
and  bishops  of  bishops.  The  first  that  had  this  title 
was  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  which  made  the 
counterfeit  author  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus/^  inscribe  an  epistle  (as  directed  to  him)  with 
this  title,  Clemens  Jacobo  dominoj  epitcopo  episeopo- 
rtim,  <$-c.  To  which  Sidonius  ApoUinaris*  alludes 
plainly,  when,  writing  to  Lupus,  an  eminent  French 
bishop,  he  tells  him,  he  was  fiither  of  fathers,  and 
bishop  of  bishops,  and  another  James  of  his  age. 
By  this  we  understand  what  Tertullian*  means, 
when,  speaking  ironically  of  the  catholic  bishops, 
who  admitted  adulterers  into  communion  again 
upon  their  repentance,  he  says,  I  hear  there  is  a 
decree  published,  and  that  a  peremptory  one ;  the 
chief  pontiff,  the  bishop  of  bishops,  saith,  I  forgive 
the  sins  of  adultery  and  fornication  to  all  those  that 
repent  of  them.  Some**  take  this  for  a  peculiar 
character  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  not 
deny,  but  that  Tertullian  might  intend  more  espe- 
cially to  reflect  upon  him :  but  yet  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  title,  which  did  not  belong  to  other 
bishops  as  well  as  him ;  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  cited  out  of  Sidonius.  To  which  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,*'  who  styles 
Hosius,  The  father  of  bishops.  And  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen**  gives  the  same  title  to  his  own  ^Either,  as 
St  Jerom"  does  to  Epiphanius,  styling  him  the 
father  of  all  bishops.  Cotelerius**  observes,  that 
Gregory  Nyssen  is  called  war^p  warkprnv^  fiither  of 
fathers,  by  the  second  council  of  Nice ;  and  others" 
say,  Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  Chrjrsostom  the 
same  honourable  title  after  death.  As  to  the  reason 
of  these  names,  it  is  probable  some  bishops  might 
have  them  upon  the  account  of  personal  merit ;  and 
others,  from  the  eminency  of  their  sees;  as  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  Balsamon**  gives  the 


title  of  jMter  ptitnmi,  many  ages  mftcr.  But  tiboe 
was  a  more  general  reason  why  all  bisliops  shoold 
be  called  so,  as  may  be  collected  from  Epiplianiiis;* 
who  says,  that  the  order  of  bishops  was  an  cider 
that  begat  Others  to  the  church ;  that  is»  bishops 
made  bishops  by  ordinations  whereas  presbyters 
could  only  beget  sons,  by  the  power  which  they  had 
of  baptizing.  And  therefore,  though  we  scwneUmfs 
find  presbyters  called  &thers,  yet  we  no  where  find 
the  title  of  pater  pairum  given  to  any  of  their  order. 
Yet  I  must  here  also  observe,  that  several  of  these 
titles  were  never  kindly  received  among  Uie  African 
frithers;  because  the  bishops  of  Rome  began  U> 
abuse  them,  to  establish  a  usurped  antfaority  ofver 
their  neighbours.  Therefore,  in  two  African  coun- 
cils held  at  Carthage,  the  one"  under  Cyprian,  the 
other"  in  St  Austin's  time,  these  titles,  tpiteopm 
ipiscoporum,  princepe  eaeerdalntm,  and  nrntmua  §aeer- 
doBj  were  discountenanced  and  forbid,  insomuch 
that  the  primates  themselves  were  not  allowed  U> 
use  them.  But  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  metropolitans. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  rhetorical 
way  usually  gives  bishops  the  title  of  ny\jf\9mmgmm 
patriarehs;  by  which  he  means  not 
patriarchs  in  the  proper  sense,  as  the  word  came 
afterward  to  be  used  in  the  church,  to  signify  hishc^ 
of  the  larger  sees,  who  had  primates  and  metropoli- 
tans under  them ;  but  any  bishops  whatsoever,  that 
were  heads  of  their  own  family,  that  is,  the  church 
subject  to  theuL  Thus  he  styles  his  own  fiUher 
patriarch,"  though  he  was  but  bbhop  of  Nacianzum, 
a  very  small  city  in  Cappadocia,  under  Csesarea  the 
metropolis.  And  in  his  oration**  before  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  he  gives  the  same  title  to  all 
other  bishops,  complaining  of  the  Arian  cruelties 
against  them.  Have  we  not  had,  sajrs  he,  our  an- 
cient bishops,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  our  patri- 
archs, publicly  murdered  by  them  P  In  another 
place,  complaining  of  the  corrupt  promotions  and 
practices  of  some  bishops  of  his  age,  he  thus  takes 
his  leave  of  them,"  Valete ;  ineoUnies  edoie  :  .patri- 
archaiuB  per  eortes  inter  vos  diatrihmte.  Farewell: 
go  on  in  your  insolence :  divide  the  patriarchal  dig- 


^  Paeiido-Clem.  Ep.  1.  ad  Jacob. 

**  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  I.  Tu  pater  patram,  et  episcopiu 
episcoporum,  et  alter  saicuU  tui  Jacobus. 

^  Tertul.  de  Pudicit  c.  1.  Audio  etiam  edictum  esse 
propositum,  et  quidem  peremptorium,  poatifex  scilicet 
maximus,  cpiscopus  epiicoporum  dicit,  eg^  et  mechiae  et 
fornicationis  dclicta  pcenitentia  defunctis  dimitto. 

**  Baron,  an.  142.  n.  4.  an.  216.  n.  4.  Georg.  Ambianas 
Observ.  in  Tertul.  t.  3.  p.  633. 

*'  Athan.  Epist  ad  solit.  vit  agentes,  t  1.  p.  837. 

»  Na£.  Orat.  19.  de  Fun.  Patr.  p.  314. 

••  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  p.  167. 

»«  Cotcler.  Not.  in  Ep.  Clem.  p.  605. 

**  Nicephor.  lib.  14.  c.  43. 

**  Balsam.  Resp.  ad  Interrogat.  Marci  ap.  Leonclav.  Jus 


Gr.  Rom.  t.  1.  Ub.  5.  p.  362.  K^ptot  U&ptan  wmrlpmp 
Tttriip  uwdpxi^t  &c. 

»  Epiphan.  User.  75.  Aerian.  TIoTiprnv  ytwmrrudi  T^it. 
Jlaripat  yAp  ytpp^  r^  CKicXif<rla. 

"  Con.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.  Neque  eoim  quis- 
qoam  nostrum  episcopum  se  episcoporum  constituit,  aut 
tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  coUegas  suos 
adigit. 

**  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  26.  Ut  primss  sedis  episcopns  noo 
appelletur  princeps  sacerdotum,  aut  summus  sacerdosi  aut 
aliquid  hujusmodi,  sed  tantum  primae  sedis  episcopas. 

•  Naz.  Orat.  19.  p.  312.  Orat  20.  de  Laud.  BasiL  p.  312. 
Orat.  41.  p.  675. 

"  Orat.  22.  p.  525. 

*  Nas.  Cygn.  Carm.  de  Episcopis,  t  2.  p.  .30a 
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nilKt  unong  yoa :  translate  youraelves  from  see  to 
fee:  set  up  some,  poll  down  others.  Where  it  is 
erident,  he  speaks  not  of  patriarchs  properly  so  call- 
ed, but  only  of  some  ambitioas  spirits  among  the 
bishopB,  who  tamed  all  things  into  confusion,  and 
did  what  they  pleased  with  the  preferments  of  the 
diureh.  Gregory  Nyssen  uses  the  same  term  for 
bishope,  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  Meletius,  which 
he  made  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  where  he 
gives  all  the  bishops  then  in  council  the  title  of 
patriarchs.  Behold*  these  patriarchs :  all  these  are 
the  sons  of  our  Jacob ;  meaning  Meletius,  whom  he 
calls  Jacob  for  his  age,  and  the  rest  patriarchs,  in 
allusion  to  the  twelve  patriarchs  who  were  Jacob's 
children.  Thus  bishops  were  commonly  styled,  till 
such  times  as  the  name  patriarch  became  the  appro- 
priate title  of  the  most  eminent  bishops,  such  as 
Rome,  Constantinople,  &c.  And  even  some  ages 
after  that,  De  Marca**  observes,  that  Athalaricus 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gothish  kings  in  Italy  gave  the 
name  of  patriarchs  to  all  bishops  within  their  do- 
It  must  not  here  be  forgotten,  that 
all  bishops  anciently  were  styled  also 
vicars  of  Christ,  and  had  as  much  in- 
terest in  that  name  as  he  that  has  since  laid  so 
moch  daim  to  the  title.  The  author  of  the  Ques- 
tions* under  the  name  of  St  Austin,  says  expressly, 
that  every  bishop  is  the  vicar  of  God.  Cyprian 
says  the  same  in  several  of  his  Epistles,*  that  every 
bish(^  is  vice  ChrufU^  Christ's  vicar,  or  vicegerent 
And  this  is  his  meaning  in  that  noted  passage  to 
Cornelius,  where  he  says,*  All  heresies  and  schisms 
take  their  original  finom  hence,  that  men  do  not  sub- 
mit to  God's  priest,  and  consider  that  there  ought  to 
be  but  one  Inshop  in  a  church  at  a  time,  and  one 
judge  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  This  is  spoken  of 
every  individual  bishop  throughout  the  world,  as 
Rigaltius*  freely  owns ;  and  they  grossly  mistake 
Cyprian's  meaning,  and  abuse  his  authority,  who 
api^y  it  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  St  Basil* 
extends  the  title  to  all  bishops;  and  so  does  the 
antlior  under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,*  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Hilary,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 


Rome;  which  would  have  been  an  unpardonable 
oversight  in  him,  had  it  not  been  then  the  custom 
of  the  world  to  give  all  others  this  title  as  well  as 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

I  shall  but  take  notice  of  one  title 
more  given  to  bishops,  which  is  that  Andj 
of  angels  of  the  churches;  a  name 
which  some  authors'*  suppose  to  be  used  by  St 
Paul,  1  Cor.  xL  10,  where  he  says,  women  ought 
to  be  covered  in  the  church  because  of  the  angels; 
that  is,  bishops,  says  Hilary  the  deacon,  in  the 
place  last  mentioned.  And  so  the  same  author  un- 
derstands that  of  St  John,  Rev.  L  20,  "  the  seven 
stars  are  the  angels"  of  the  seven  churches."  Which 
is  also  the  interpretation  of  St  Austin"  and  Epipha- 
nius,'^  who  say,  that  by  angels  we  are  not  there  to 
understand  the  celestial  angels,  (as  Origen  thought, 
who  assigns  a  guardian  angel*  to  every  church,) 
but  the  bishops  or  governors  of  those  seven  churches. 
Hence,  in  after  ages,  bishops  were  called  angels  of 
the  churches :  as  Socrates*  terms  Serapion,  who 
was  bishop  of  Thmuis,  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Thmuis :  and  the  author  of  the  Short  Notes'*  upon 
Timothy,  under  the  name  of  St  Jerom,  says  of 
every  bishop,  that  he  is  the  angel  of  God  Almighty. 
In  this  sense  Dr.  Hammond*  observes  out  of  a 
Saxon  MS.,  that  in  our  own  language  anciently 
bishops  were  called  God's  hydeU,  that  is,  messengers 
or  officers,  as  he  explains  it  from  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man's  Glossary,  in  the  word  bedeUua.  And  thus 
much  of  those  ancient  titles  of  honour,  which  were 
given  to  all  bishops  indifferently  in  the  primitive 
church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  OFFICES   OF   BISHOPS   AS   DISTINCT  FROM 
PRESBYTERS. 

I  COME  now  to  consider  the  episco-         Beet.  t. 

1       1»  ,1.  .  .         ,*  ,  A  IhiwIiDid  dil- 

pal  omce  and  function  itself:  where,  fawncebrtwmi 


•  Greg.  NjM.  Orat  de  Fun.  Melet.  t.  3.  p.  589. 
^  Marcft  DiiMrt.  de  Primatib.  n.  20.  p.  112. 

•  Ang.  QawU  Vet.  et  Nov.  Tert.  c.  127.  Antittitem 
Jki  puriorem  cvtem  e»e  oportet Est  enim  Ticarius 

^Cj^r.  Ep.  G3.  ad  CaeiL  lUe  lacerdot  Tice  Christi 
fwt  fimgitnr,  qui  id  quod  Cbristus  fecit  imitatur. 

•  Ep.  &5l  ai.  &9.  ad  CoraeL  p.-'129.  Neque  enim  aliunde 
karatet  obortc  font,  aut  nata  aunt  schismata,  quam  inde 
fsod  Mcerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur,  nee  unus  in  ecclesia 

I  neerdos,  et  ad  temput  judex  yice  Christi  cogi- 
r. 
R^alt.  in  loc.    Ecce  autem  episcopot  avo  jam  Cypriani 

ChrisCi. 
BaaiL  Constit.  Monacb.  c.  22.  t  2.  p.  793. 


**  Ambr.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10.    Episcopus  personam 

habet  Christi. Vicarins  Domini  est,  &c.    The  author 

of  the  Constitutions,  lib.  2.  c.  26^  styles  the  bishop  Qt6v 

'■  Ambrosiaster,  ibid.  Angelos  episcopos  dicit,  sicut  do- 
cetur  in  Apocalypsi  Joannis. 

"  Pseudo-Ambros.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  162.  Divina  voce  laudator  sub  angeli  no- 
mine prapositus  ecclesia. 

'«  Epiph.  Har.  25.    Nicolait 

**  Orig.  Hom.  20.  in  Num.  1. 1.  p.  251.  So  also  Andreas 
Casariens.    'AyyeXot  ^vXaxct.    Com.  in  Apoc.  1.  20. 

»•  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23. 

^  Hieron.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 

^  Ham.  Annot  on  Rev.  i.  20. 
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to  do  justice  to  antiqiiitj,  it  is  neoet- 
iM  tary  for  me  to  obierre  a  threefold 

distinction  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters in  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  oflices. 
For,  Ist,  In  the  common  oflices,  which  were  ordi- 
narily intrusted  in  the  hands  of  presbyters,  such  as 
preaching,  baptizing,  administering  the  eucharist, 
&c.,  there  was  this  obvious  difference  betwixt  a 
bishop  and  a  presbyter,  that  the  one  acted  by  an 
absolute  and  independent  power;  the  other,  in  de- 
pendence upon,  and  subordination  to  his  bishop,  by 
whose  authority  and  directions,  under  Grod,  he  was 
to  be  governed,  and  do  nothing  without  his  consent, 
or  against  it :  so  that  though  there  was  no  dififer- 
ence  in  the  things  that  were  done,  yet  there  was  an 
essential  difference  in  the  power  of  doing  them. 
This  is  an  observation  not  conmionly  made,  but  it 
is  of  very  great  use,  both  for  establishing  the  just 
bounds  of  episcopal  and  presbyterial  power,  and 
clearing  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  2dly, 
Some  oflices  were  never  intrusted  in  the  hands  of 
presbyters,  nor  allowed,  if  performed  by  them,  such 
as  the  ordination  of  bishops,  presbyters,  &c.  3dly, 
Bishops  always  retained  the  power  of  calling  their 
presbyters  to  an  account,  and  censuring  them  for 
their  misdemeanours  in  the  discharge  of  their  office ; 
which  presbyters  could  not  do  by  their  bishop,  being 
always  subject  and  subordinate  to  him  as  their 
superior.  These  things  cleared  and  set  in  a  fair 
light,  will  give  us  a  just  account  of  the  office  of 
a  bishop,  as  distinct  from  that  of  a  presbyter,  in  the 
primitive  church. 

(t^et.  X  First,  then,  we  are  to  observe,  that 

oiL^^hkh^^t  in  such  ordinary  and  common  offices 
M^ttebfa^  as  might  be  performed  by  both,  bishops 
Pj^^pojerj^t  and  presbyters  acted  by  a  different 
SSSSiSSV^  power;  the  bishop  was  the  absolute, 
"^  independent  minister  of  the  church, 

and  did  whatever  he  did  by  his  own  authority, 
solely  inherent  in  himself;  but  the  presbyters  were 
only  his  assistants,  authorized  to  perform  such  offices 
as  he  intrusted  them  with,  or  gave  them  commission 
and  directions  to  perform,  which  they  still  did  by 
his  authority,  and  in  dependence  upon,  and  subor- 
dination to  him  as  their  superior,  and  might  do 
nothing  against  his  wiU,  or  independent  of  him. 
This  is  clear  frt)m  many  passages  in  Ignatius,  Cy- 


prian, and  the  ctooos  of  the  aaaient  oomieilti  wludi 
all  agree  in  this,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
the  bishop;  that  is,  without  his  knowledge,  without 
his  consent,  directions,  or  approbation.  Thna  Ig- 
natius,* in  his  Epistle  to  the  church  of  Smymas  Let 
no  one  perform  any  ecclesiastical  office  without  the 
bishc^  Which  he  explains  both  there  and  else- 
where '  to  mean,  without  his  authority  and  pennis- 
sion.  So  in  the  council  of  Laodicca*  it  ia  expressed 
the  same  way ;  The  presbyters  shmll  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  The  ooondls 
of  Aries*  and  Toledo*  say,  without  his  privity  or 
knowledge.  And  the  Apostolical  Canons'  give  a 
reason  for  all  this;  Because  the  bishop  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  Lord's  people  are  committed,  and  be 
must  give  an  account  of  their  souls. 

This  rule  they  particularly  aj^ly  to 
the  offices  of  baptism  and  the  Ixnd's  nM^JLita 
supper.  A  presbyter  might  ordinarily  mmma  UMUiii 
administer  both  these  sacraments ;  bnt 
not  against  the  will  of  his  bishop,  or  in  f^q^osition  and 
contradiction  to  him,  but  by  his  consent  and  author- 
ity, in  a  due  subordination  to  him  as  his  superior.  It 
is  not  lawful,  mjb  Ignatius,*  either  to  baptiae  or 
celebrate  the  eucharist  without  the  bish(^ ;  but  that 
which  he  allows,  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  He  does 
not  say,  that  none  but  a  bishop  might  administer 
these  sacraments,  but  that  none  was  to  do  it  with- 
out his  allowance  and  approbation.  And  that  is 
plainly  the  meaning  of  Tertullian '  and  St  Jerom,' 
when  they  say,  that  presbyters  and  deacons  have 
no  power  to  baptize,  without  the  command  and 
authority  of  the  bishop  or  chief  priest;  and  that 
this  is  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  and  the  pie- 
servation  of  peace  and  unity.  St  Ambrose  *  aaserts 
the  same,  that  though  presbyters  do  baptize,  yet 
they  derive  their  authority  from  their  superior. 

The  like  observation  may  be  made 
upon  the  office  of  preaching.  This  "  iJid  !■  tiy,dSo» 
was  in  the  first  place  the  bishops' 
office,  which  they  commonly  discharged  themselves, 
especially  in  the  African  churches.  Which  is  the 
reason  we  so  often  meet  with  the  phrase,  iraeUmU 
episeopo,  the  bishops  preaching,  in  the  writings  "  of 
St  Cyprian :  for  then  it  was  so  much  the  office  and 
custom  of  bishops  to  preach,  that  no  presbyter  was 
permitted  to  preach  in  their  presence,  till  the  time 


>  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8.    Mti^cit  x*P'*  '^^^  iwiv- 

*  Id.  Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  4.     Mifdly  <Imv  yvw/Aij*  vov 

•  Con.  Laodic.  can.  56.    *  Av<v  yvAfAfit  tow  iwia-Kovov, 

*  Con.  Arelat.  1.  can.  19.    Ut  presbyteri  aine  conicientia 
episcoporum  nihil  faciant. 

*  Con.  Tolet  1.  can.  20.    Sine  conicientia  epiacopi  nihil 
penitus  presbyteri  agere  praBtumant 

•  Can  Apost.  c.  39. 

'  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 

•  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  17.    Dandi  jus  quidem  habet  •urn- 


nms  tacerdoe,  qui  eet  epitcopus :  dehinc  presbyteri  et  dia. 
coni;  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  propter  ecdetia 
honorem,  quo  saWo  lalva  pax  est. 

*  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer,  p.  139.  Indevenit,  nt  sins 
jussione  episcopi,  neque  presbyter  neque  dlacoaus  jus 
habeant  baptiiandi. 

■*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  Licet  presbyteri  l»- 
cerint,  tamen  exordium  ministerii  a  summo  est  sacer- 
dote. 

»  Vid.  Can.  Apost.  c.  5a 

>*  Cypr.  Ep.  52, 56, 83.  Ed.  Oxon.  It  Pontius  Vit  Cypr. 
ibid. 
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of  8t  Anstiii,  who  whilit  he  was  a  presbyter  was  au- 
Ihoriied  hy  Valerius  his  bishop  to  preach  before  him: 
bat  that,  aa  Pdeaidiiis,'*  the  writer  of  his  Life,  ob- 
seifes,  was  so  eontrary  to  the  use  and  custom  of  the 
African  diurchest  that  many  bishops  were  highly 
oflended  at  it,  and  spake  against  it;  till  the  conse- 
qnenee  proved,  that  such  a  permission  was  of  good 
use  and  service  to  the  church;  and  then  several 
other  bishops  granted  their  presbyters  power  and 
privilege  to  preach  befi>re  theoL  So  that  it  was 
then  a  &vour  for  presbjrters  to  preach  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  bishops,  and  wholly  at  the  bishops* 
diKretion  whether  they  would  permit  them  or  not; 
and  when  they  did  preach,  it  was  potedate  aecepta, 
by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  bishops  that  ap- 
pointed them.  In  the  Eastern  churches  presbyters 
were  more  conmionly  employed  to  preach,  as  Pos- 
sidius  **  observes,  when  he  says  Valerius  brought 
the  custom  into  Africa  from  their  example.  And 
SL  Jerom  intimates  as  much,  when  he  complains** 
of  it  as  an  ill  custom  only  in  some  churches  to  for- 
bid presbyters  to  preach.  Chrysostom  preached 
ssveral  of  his  elaborate  discourses  at  Antioch  whilst 
he  was  but  a  presbyter,  and  so  did  Atticus  "  at  Con- 
stantinople. And  the  same  is  observed  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  presbyters  "  of  Alexandria,  and 
Ccsarea,  in  Cappadocia,**  and  Cyprus,  and  other 
placea.  But  stiU  it  was  but  a  grant  of  the  bishops, 
and  presbyters  did  it  by  their  authority  and  com- 
miiarion.  And  whenever  bishops  saw  just  reason  to 
fbiUd  them,  they  had  power  to  limit  or  withdraw 
their  commission  again ;  as  both  Socrates  **  and  So- 
aomen  *  testify,  who  say,  that  at  Alexandria  presby- 
teiB  were  forbidden  to  preach,  frt>m  the  time  that 
Arias  raised  a  disturbance  in  the  church.  Thus  we 
■ee  what  power  bishops  anciently  challenged  and 
ezerciaed  over  presbyters  in  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary offices  of  the  church ;  particularly  for  preach- 
ing, Inshops  always  esteemed  it  their  office,  as  much 
aa  any  other.  Such  a  vast  diflference  was  there  be- 
tween the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  and 
the  bishops  of  Rome  in  after  ages;  when,  as 
Blondel  obaerves  out  of  Surius,  there  was  a  time 
vfaen  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  not  known  to 
preach  for  five  hundred  years  together !  Insomuch, 
that  when  Pins  Quintus  made  a  sermon,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  was  indeed  a  greater 
ruity  than  the  8aculare$  Ludi  were  in  old  Rome. 


See  Blondel,  Apolog.  p.  58,  and  Surius,  Comment 
Rer.  in  Orbe  gestar. 

But  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the 
primitive  church.  There  were  other 
offices,  which  they  very  rarely  intrust-  JC^S?!?? 
ed  in  the  hands  of  presbyters ;  and  if  *''*^ 
ever  they  granted  them  commission  to  perform 
them,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  great  necessity :  such 
were  the  offices  of  reconciling  penitents,  confirma- 
tion  of  neophites,  consecration  of  churches,  virgins 
and  widows,  with  some  others  of  the  like  nature ; 
of  which  I  shall  speak  nothing  more  particularly 
here  now,  because  they  will  come  more  properly 
under  consideration  in  other  places.  But  there  was 
one  office  which  they  never  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  presbyters,  nor  ever  gave  them  any  conunission  to 
perform ;  which  was  the  office  of  ordaining  the  su- 
perior clergy,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The 
utmost  that  presbyters  could  pretend  to  in  this  mat- 
ter, was  to  lay  on  their  hands  together  with  the  bishop 
in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  whilst  the  bishop 
by  his  prayer  performed  the  office  of  consecration. 
Thus  much  is  allowed  them  by  one  of  the  councils 
of  Carthage,**  which  yet  expressly  reserves  the  bene- 
diction or  ordination  prayer  to  the  bishop  only.  In 
the  ordination  of  bishops  they  had  no  concern  at  all; 
which  was  always  performed  by  a  synod  of  bishops, 
as  shall  be  showed  more  particularly  when  we  cmne 
to  speak  of  the  rites  and  customs  observed  in  their 
ordinations.  Here  in  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  in  general,  that  the  power  of  ordinations 
was  the  prerogative  of  bishops,  and  that  they  never 
communicated  this  privilege  to  any  presbyters.  St. 
Jerom's"  testimony  is  irrefragable  evidence  in  this 
case.  For  in  the  same  place  where  he  sets  off  the 
office  of  presb]rters  to  the  best  advantage,  he  still  ex« 
cepts  the  power  of  ordination.  What  is  it,  says  he, 
that  a  bishop  does  more  than  a  presbyter,  setting 
aside  the  business  of  ordination  ?  St  Chrysostom* 
speaks  much  after  the  same  manner,  where  he  ad- 
vances the  power  of  presbyters  to  the  highest  Bishops 
and  presbyters,  says  he,  differ  not  much  from  one  an- 
other. For  presbyters  are  admitted  to  preach  and 
govern  the  church ;  and  the  same  qualifications  that 
the  apostle  requires  in  bishops,  are  required  in  pres- 
byters also.  For  bishops  are  superior  to  them  only 
in  the  power  of  ordination,  and  have  that  one  thing 
more  than  they.    In  another  place"  he  proves  that 


PoMid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  5.  Eidem  presbytero  potestatem 
eonun  le  in  ecclMia  evmngelium  prsdicandi,  ao  fre. 
imkam  ttactandi,  contra  usum  quidem  ac  consuetudi- 
Africanannn  accletianim.  Undo  etiam  ei  noanuUi 
i  detrahebant. Pottea  bono  prscedente  ex- 


»  Theodor.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
*  Socrat  ibid. 


plo^  acoepta  ab  episcopis  potettata,  presbyteri  nonnulli 
ttnm  tpHCopit  popolo  tractare  coperunt  verbum  Dei. 

"lOa  in  OrienCidibns  eccletib  id  ex  more  fieri  sciena, 
ekfiectaatinni  non  euimbat  linguat,  ftc.    Poseid.  ibid. 

**  Vtmaam  ecNUuatndiniaett  in  quibuedam  eccleiiis  tacere 
fnkjino^  at  pnesantibne  epiKopii  non  loqui,  &c. 


"  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  2. 

»  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22. 

»  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 

SI  Con.  Garth.  4.  can.  3.  Presbyter  cum  ordinatnr,  epif* 
copo  eum  benedicente,  et  manum  super  caput  ejus  tenente, 
etiam  omnei  presbyteri,  qui  prsBientes  sunt,  manus  suat 
juxta  manum  episcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant. 

s*  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Quid  enim  facit,  excepts 
ordinatione,  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  facitf 

»  Chrys.  Hom.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  a 

*«  Id.  Hom.  1.  in  Philip.  I 
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Timothy  was  a  bishop,  because  the  jostle  speaks  of 
his  power  to  ordain,  bidding  him  lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man.  And  he  adds  both  there  and  else- 
where,** that  the  presbytery  which  ordained  Timothy 
was  a  synod  of  bishops,  because  mere  presbyters  had 
no  power  to  ordain  a  bishop.  I  might  here  produce 
all  those  canons  of  the  ancient  councils,  which  speak 
of  bishops  ordaining,**  but  never  of  presbyters ;  which 
rule  was  so  precisely  observed  in  the  primitive  chureh, 
that  Novatian  himself  would  not  presume  to  break 
it,  but  sent  for  three  bishops"  from  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  Italy,  rather  than  want  a  canonical  number 
of  bishops  to  ordain  him.  I  only  add  that  observa- 
tion of  Epiphanius,"  grounded  upon  the  general 
practice  of  the  chureh,  that  the  order  of  bishops 
begets  fathers  to  the  church,  which  the  order  of 
presbyters  cannot  do,  but  only  beget  sons  by  the 
regeneration  of  baptism. 

I  know  some  urge  the  authority  of  St  Jerom,* 
to  prove  that  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria  ordain- 
ed their  own  bishop,  from  the  days  of  St  Mark  to 
the  time  of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius;  and  others 
think  the  same  words  prove  that  he  had  no  new 
ordination  at  all :  but  they  both  mistake  St  Je- 
rom's  meaning,  who  speaks  not  of  the  ordination 
of  the  bishop,  but  of  his  election ;  who  was  chosen 
by  the  presbyters  out  of  their  own  body,  and  by 
them  placed  upon  the  bishop's  throne;  which  in 
those  days  was  no  more  than  a  token  of  his  election, 
and  was  sometimes  done  by  the  people ;  but  the  or- 
dination came  after  that,  and  was  always  reserved 
for  the  provincial  bishops  to  perform,  as  shall  be 
showed  hereafter. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  what  was 
ordi^m  by  thc  practicc  of  the  church  in  case  any 
^n  b7  tiM  presbyters  took  upon  them  to  ordain? 
Were  their  ordinations  allowed  to 
stand  good,  or  not  ?  I  answer,  they  were  conunonly 
reversed  and  disannulled.  As  in  the  known  case  of 
Ischyras,*  who  was  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Alex- 
andria, because  CoUuthus,  who  ordained  him,  was 
no  more  than  a  presbyter,  though  pretending  to  be 
a  bishop :  and  in  the  case  of  those  presbyters  who 
were  reduced  to  the  quality  of  lajrmen  by  the  coun- 


cil of  Sardica,*'  becauae  EntydiiBaiia  and  Mohbu, 
who  ordained  them,  were  only  pretended  bishops. 
The  council  of  Seville  in  Spain"  went  a  little  ibr- 
ther;  they  deposed  a  presbyter  and  two  deacons, 
because  the  bishop  only  laid  his  hands  opon  them, 
whilst  a  presbyter  pronounced  the  Meaalng  or  con- 
secration prayer  over  them.  And  some  other  in- 
stances might  be  added  of  the  like  natoie,  which 
show  that  then  they  did  not  allow  biahope  so  much 
as  to  delegate  or  commission  presbyten  to  ordain  in 
their  name,  but  reserved  this  entirely  to  the  episco- 
pal function. 

The  common  pleas  which  some  urge  ^^  ,, 
to  the  contrary,  derogate  nothing  from  ii^STiiJi't/ "w 
the  truth  of  this  observation.  For  "'■''^ 
whereas  it  is  said,  1.  That  the  ekor^pifoopi  were 
only  presbyters,  and  yet  had  power  to  ordain ;  that 
seems  to  be  a  plain  mistake ;  for  all  the  ehortpU- 
copi  of  the  ancient  church  were  real  bishopa,  though 
subordinate  to  other  bishops ;  as  I  shall  show  mcNne 
particularly  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
their  order.  2.  It  is  said,  that  the  dty  presbyters 
had  power  to  ordain  by  the  bishop's  licence;  and 
that  this  was  established  by  canon  in  the  council  of 
Ancyra.*  But  this  is  grounded  only  upon  a  very 
ambiguous  sense,  if  not  a  corrupt  reading  of  that 
canon.  For  all  the  old  translators  render  it  much 
otherwise,  that  the  city  presbyters  shall  do  nothing" 
without  the  licence  and  authority  of  the  bishops  in 
any  part  of  the  parish  or  diocese  bdonging  to  his 
jurisdiction.  Which  agrees  with  what  I  have  dted 
before  out  of  the  council  of  Laodicea;  and  several 
other  canons,  which  make  presbyters  dependent 
upon  their  bishops  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their 
function.  (See  before,  Sect  2.  of  this  chapter.)  And 
some  Greek  copies  "  read  it,  kv  irip^  iropoicif,  which 
seems  to  signify  that  presbyters  shall  not  officiate 
in  another  diocese  without  letters  dimissory  from 
their  own  bishop. 

3.  It  is  urged  further,  that  Novatus,  a  presbyter 
of  Carthage,  ordained  Felicissimus  a  deacon.  But 
this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  procuring  him  to  be 
ordained  by  some  bishop.  For  Cyprian  says  he 
made  Novatian"*  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  same 


*  Horn.  13.  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  ov  yAp  ili  irpta^vrtpoi 
ivlvKOirov  ix*ipoT6vov». 

**  See  Con.  Nic.  c.  19.    Con.  \ntioch.  c.  9.    Con.  Chal- 
ced.  c.  2  et  6.    Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  45.    Can.  Apost  c.  I. 
"  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabium,  ap.  Eoseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

*  Epiph.  Haer.  75.  Aerian. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Alexandriae  a  Marco  evan^ 
gelista  usque  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysium  epiacopoB,  pres- 
byteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  in  excelsiori  gradu  coU 
locatum  episcopum  nominabant;  quomodo  si  exercitus 
imperatorem  faciat. 

••  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  732.  Eptst  Cler.  Mareot  ibid.  p. 
784. 

»»  Con.  Sard.  can.  20. 

^  Con.  Hispal.  2.  can.  5.  Relatum  est  nobis  de  quibus- 
dam  clericis,  quorum  dum  unus  ad  presbyterum,  duo  ad 


Levitarum  ministerium  sacrarentur,  episcoput  oculomm 
dolore  detentus  fertur  manum  suam  super  eos  tantum  im- 
pof uisse,  et  presbyter  quidam  illis  contra  ecclesiasticum  of- 
dinem  benedictionem  dedisse,  &c.  Hi  gradum  laoerdotii 
▼el  Levitici  ordinis,  quern  penrerse  adepti  sunt,  amittunt 

"  Con.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

**  Id.  ex  Tersione  Dionysii  exigui :  Sed  nee  pretbyteris 
civitatis,  sine  pnecepto  episcopi,  amplius  aliquid  imperare, 
nee  sine  authoritate  literarum  ejus  in  unaquaqae  paroeliia 
aliquid  agere. 

*■  Cod.  Can.  edit  Ehinger. 

"•  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  ad  ComeL  p.  97.  ed.  Oxon.  Quo. 
niam  pro  magnitudine  sua  debeat  Carthaginem  Roma  pr»- 
cedere,  illic  majora  et  graviora  commisit.  Qui  istic  ad- 
▼ersui  ecclesiam  diaconum  fecerat,  illic  episcopum  fiseit. 
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as  he  had  done  Felicissimus,  deacon  at 
Carthage.  But  now  it  is  certain  he  did  not  ordain 
Noratian,  hut  only  was  instnunental  in  procuring 
tiiree  obscuie  Italian  hishops  to  come  and  ordain 
him.  And  in  that  sense  he  might  ordain  Felicissi- 
mns  too.  But  admit  it  were  otherwise,  it  was  only 
a  Khismatical  act,  condemned  hy  Cyprian  and  the 
whole  church. 

4.  It  is  pleaded  out  of  Cassian,  that  Paphnutius,  an 
Egyptian  abhot,  ordained  one  Daniel  a  presbyter. 
But  if  Cassian's  words  be  rightly  considered,  he 
says  no  such  thing,  but  only*'  that  Paphnutius  first 
promoted  him  to  be  made  a  deacon  before  several  of 
his  seniors,  and  then,  intending  to  make  him  his 
successor,  he  also  preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
presbyter.  Which  preference,  or  promotion,  does 
not  at  all  exclude  the  bishop's  ordination.  It  may 
reasonably  signify  the  abbot* s  choice,  which  he  had 
power  to  make ;  but  it  cannot  so  reasonably  be  in- 
terpreted that  he  ordained  him,  since  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church.  And 
considering  where  and  when  Paphnutius  lived,  in 
the  midst  of  Egypt,  among  a  hundred  bishops,  in 
the  fifth  century,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  transgress 
the  canons  in  so  plain  a  case.  Therefore  I  cannot 
iubsciibe  to  a  learned  man,"  who  says.  Nothing  is 
more  pUin  and  evident,  than  that  here  a  presbyter 
ordained  a  presbyter,  which  we  no  where  read  was 
(Honoonced  null  by  Theophilus,  then  bishop  of 
Akzandria,  nor  any  others  at  that  time.  I  con- 
ceive, the  contrary  was  rather  evident  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  pronounce  it  null, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  just  and  r^^ular  ordination. 

5.  I  remember  but  one  instance  more  in  ancient 
chnrch  history  (for  modem  instances  I  wholly  pass 
by)  that  seems  to  make  any  thing  for  the  ordination 
of  presbyters ;  and  that  is  in  the  answer  given  by 
I^ype  Leo  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Rusticus  Nar- 
bonensis,  whether  the  ordination  of  certain  persons 
mi^t  stand  good,  who  were  only  ordained  by  some 
jwf Mdb  fj>itfn/w,  fidse  bishops,  who  had  no  legal  and 
canoiiical  right  to  their  places?  To  this  he  answers,* 
that  if  the  lawful  Inshops  of  those  churches  gave 
their  consent  to  their  ordhiation,  it  might  be  esteem- 
ed valid  and  allowed ;  otherwise  to  be  disannulled. 
But  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  pseudo- 

were  in  some  sense  bishops,  as  being  or- 

thougfa  illegally,  to  their  places :  for  they 

to  be  such  as  had  schismaticaUy  intruded 


themselves  into  other  men's  sees,  or  at  least  obtain- 
ed them  by  some  corrupt  and  irregular  practices. 
Now,  the  church  did  not  always  rescind  and  cancel 
the  acts  of  such  bishops,  but  used  a  liberty  either  to 
reverse  and  disannul  the  ordinations  made  by  them, 
or  otherwise  to  confirm  and  ratify  them,  as  she  saw 
occasion.  Therefore,  though  the  general  council** 
of  Constantinople  deposed  all  such  as  were  ordain- 
ed by  Maximus,  who  had  simoniacally  intruded 
himself  into  Gregory  Nazianzen's  see  at  Constan- 
tinople; yet  the  Novatian  clergy  were  admitted  by 
the  council  of  Nice,**  though  ordained  by  schis- 
matical  bishops ;  and  the  African  councils**  allowed 
the  ordinations  of  the  Donatist  bishops,  though  they 
had  long  continued  in  schism,  and  given  schis- 
matical  orders  to  others  also.  Which  shows  that 
the  primitive  church  made  some  difference  between 
orders  conferred  by  schismatical  bishops,  and  those 
conferred  by  mere  presbyters.  I  inquire  not  now 
into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this,  but  only  relate 
the  church's  practice.  From  which  upon  the  whole 
matter  it  appears,  that  this  was  ano^er  difierence 
betwixt  bishops  and  presbyters,  that  the  one  had 
power  to  ordain,  but  the  other  were  never  authorized 
or  commissioned  to  do  it 

Besides  this,  there  was  a  third  ^^^^ 
difierence  between  bishops  and  pres-  brti.!lS^hkh!jr** 
byters  in  point  of  jurisdiction :  bi-  ^^S?JSi«ifc. 
shops  always  retained  to  themselves  2b»M.  SSbiS^ 
the  power  of  calling  pre8b3rters  to  an  **  p«»»>j««* 
account,  and  censuring  them  for  their  miscarriages 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office ;  but  presbyters  had 
no  power  to  censure  their  bishops,  or  set  up  an  in- 
dependent power  in  opposition  to  their  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  When  Felicissimus  and  Augen- 
dus  set  up  a  separate  communion  at  Carthage  against 
Cyprian,  threatening  to  excommunicate  all  that  com- 
municated with  him,  Cyprian  gave  orders  to  his  de- 
puties (being  himself  then  in  banishment)  to  execute 
first  their  own  sentence  upon  them,  and  let  them, 
for  their  contempt  of  him  and  the  church,**  feel  the 
power  of  excommunication ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  his  delegates,  as  appears  from  their  an- 
swer to  him.**  In  another  place,  writing  to  Roga- 
tian,  a  bishop  who  made  complaint  to  Cyprian  and 
the  synod,  of  an  unruly  deacon,  he  tells  him,  it 
was  his  singular  modesty  to  refer  the  case  to  them, 
when  he  might  by  virtue  of  his  own  episcopal  au- 
thority himself  have  punished  the  delinquent;** 


,  CoUaL  4.  c.  1.  A  beato  Paphnutio  tolitudtnit 
presbyterob  et  quidem  cum  mulUs  junior  etset 

■tHi^  ad  diacooii  eit  pnelatus  officium. Optansque 

Ami  ncceworraa  digniMimum  providere,  supentes  eum 
fNibjtrrii  honoFB  prov«xit 

"  «*iTl"ig  Irenic  par.  2.  c.  7.  n.  8.  p.  360. 

*  Lao^  Ep.  92.  ad  Rustic,  c.  1.  Si  qui  autem  clerici  ab  istis 
fmlfr-cpiacopia  io  eis  ecdesiis  ordinati  sunt,  quae  ad  proprios 
tpwoMi  p«rtiii«bant,  ct  ordinatio  eorum  cum  oonaensu  et 
^jsiicia  pr«sid«iitiiim  facta  est,  potest  rata  haberi,  &c. 


*•  Con.  Constant,  can.  4.  *'  Con.  Nic.  c.  8. 

«<  Collat  Carthag.  1.  Die,  c.  16. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  38.  al.  41.  p.  80.  Cum  Felicissimus  commi- 
natus  sit,  non  commimicaturos  in  monte  (aL  morte)  secum, 
qui  nobis  communicarent :  accipiat  sententiam  quam  prior 
dixit;  ut  absentum  a  se  nobis  sciat. 

^  Ep.  39.  al.  42.  ad  Cypr.  Abstinuimus  communicatione 
Felicissimum  et  Augendum,  &c. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  65.  al.  3.  ad  Rogatian.  Tu  quidem  pro  solita 
tua  humilitate  fecisti,  ut  mallesde  co  nobis  conqueri,  cum  pT9 
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against  whom,  if  he  peniited  in  his  contempt,  he 
should  use  the  power  which  belonged  to  his  order, 
and  either  depose  or  suspend  him.  Nothing  can 
be  more  plain  and  evident,  than  that  in  Cyprian's 
time  aU  bishops  were  invested  with  this  power  of 
censuring  delinquents  among  the  clergy.  And  any 
one  that  looks  into  the  councils  of  the  f<dlowing 
age,  will  find  nothing  more  conmion,  than  canons 
which  both  suppose  and  confirm  this  power.  As 
when  the  Apostolical  Canons  say,^  That  no  presby- 
ter, or  deacon,  exconmiunicated  by  his  own  bishop, 
should  be  received  by  any  other ;  that  supposes  all 
bishops  to  have  power  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures upon  their  clergy.  The  like  may  be  seen  in 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,^  which  allows  an 
appeal  in  such  a  case  to  a  provincial  synod ;  and 
the  council  of  Sardica,**  which  orders  the  metropolis 
tan  to  hear  and  redress  the  grievance :  so  also  in  the 
councils  of  Andoch,*  Chalcedon,**  and  many  others. 
Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  accord- 

Sect,  ti 

Tt  bkhoy        ing  to  the  discipline  and  custom  of 

poww  not  arUtnry,         "  ..,  ,.  ... 

te«!IS^!S^  those  tmies,  bishops  seldom  did  any 
thing  of  this  nature,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  their  presbyters,  who  were  their 
assessors,  and  (as  it  were)  the  ecclesiastical  senate 
and  council  of  the  church :  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  more  particular  account,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  order  of  presbyters. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  further  noted  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding canons.  That  if  any  clergyman  thought  him- 
self injured  by  his  bishop,  he  had  Uberty  to  appeal^ 
either  to  the  metropolitan,  or  a  provincial  synod : 
and  in  some  places,  the  better  to  avoid  arbitrary 
power,  the  canons  provided.  That  no  bishop  should 
proceed  to  censure  a  presbyter,  or  deacon,  without 
the  concurrence  of  some  neighbouring  bishops  to 
join  with  him  in  the  sentence.  The  first  council  of 
Carthage"  requires  three  to  censure  a  deacon,  and 
six  to  censure  a  presbyter.  The  second  council  of 
Carthage"  requires  the  same  number,  according  to 
all  correct  editions  of  it :  for  Crab's  edition  is  pal- 
pably false ;  and  yet  Blondel"  lays  hold  of  that  cor- 
ruption, to  prove  that  presbyters  and  deacons  were 
to  be  judges  of  their  own  bishop ;  which  makes  the 
canon  speak  mere  nonsense,  and  appoints  the  bi- 


shop to  judge  himself  also.  The  tne  TCMUng  of 
the  canon  is  this:  The  criminal  canee  of  a  bishop 
shall  be  heard  by  twelve  bishopo  i  the  canoe  of  a 
presbyter,  by  six ;  the  cause  of  a  deacoiit  by  three 
joined  with  his  own  bishop.  This  obligeo  eiciy 
bishop  to  take  other  bishope  into  oommiooioii  with 
him  in  criminal  causes,  but  does  not  anthoriie  pres- 
byters and  deacons  to  sit  as  judges  upon  their  ofwn 
bishop.  Which  may  be  further  evidenced  from 
another  canon"  of  the  next  council  of  Carthage; 
which  speaks  of  a  legal  number  of  bishope  to  judge 
a  presbyter,  or  deacon ;  and  assigno  six  for  a  pres- 
byter, and  three  for  a  deacon,  as  the  fonner  canons 
appointed.  But  for  the  inferior  clergy,  there  was 
no  such  restraint  laid  upon  the  bishop,  that-  I  can 
find ;  but  he  alone,  by  the  same  canon,**  is  allowed 
to  hear  their  causes,  and  end  them.  Only  they  had 
liberty  to  appeal,  as  all  others,  in  case  of  ii^iiiy  done 
them,  to  the  metropolitan,  or  a  provincial  syxtod} 
which  the  Nicene  council,*  and  many  othcn,  ap- 
point to  be  held  once  or  twice  a  year  fbr  that  very 
purpose;  That  if  any  clergyman  ehanoed  to  be  un- 
justly censured  by  the  passion  of  bio  biobop,  he 
might  have  recourse  to  a  superior  coort,  and  there 
have  justice  done  him.  This  is  the  true  state  and 
account  of  the  power  of  bbhope  over  their  eleigy, 
as  near  as  I  can  collect  it  out  of  the  genuine  records 
of  the  ancient  church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  POWBR  09  BISHOPO  OVER  THS  LAITT, 
MONKS,  SUBORDINATE  MAOISTRATBO,  AND  ALL 
PERSONS  WITHIN  THEIR  DIOCESE :  AND  OP  THEIR 
OFFICE  IN  DISPOSINO  OF  THB  RBVBNITBS  OF  THB 
CHURCH. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 

the  power  of  bishops  over  the  peoi^;    nmSSi^Lm 

which,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  •r^jtuuMj^^ite 

extend  itself  over  all  persons,  of  what 

rank  or  quality  soever,  within  their  diocese,  or  the 


episcopatiu  vigore  et  cathedra  muctoritate  haberet  potesta- 

tern,  qua  posies  de  illo  statim  vindicari. Quod  si  ultra 

te  coDtumeliis  suis  proTocaverit,  fungeris  circa  eum  potestate 
honoris  tui,  ut  eum  vel  deponas  vel  abstineas.     See  also 
Cypr.  Ep.  10.  aL  16.  ed.  Oxon. 
**  Canon.  A  pott  c.  31.  ^  Con.  Nic.  can.  5. 

•  Con.  Sard.  can.  13,  14. 

•  Con.  Antioc.  can.  3  et  4.  ••  Chaloed.  can.  9. 
**  See  for  the  liberty  of  appeals :  Con.  Carthag.  2.  c.  8. 

Carthag.  4.  c.  29  et  66.    Antioch.  c  12.    Vasion.  c.  5. 
Venetic.  can.  9. 

"  Con.  Carthag.  1.  can.  11.  Si  quia  aliquam  causam 
babuerit,  a  tribus  Ticinis  episcopis,  si  diaconus  est,  arguatur : 
presbyter  a  sex. 


"  Con.  Carth.  %  can.  10.  Placet  ut  causa  criminalis 
episcopi  a  duodccim  episcopis  audiatur;  cauaa  presbyteri  a 
sex ;  causa  vero  diacoai  a  tribus  cum  proprio  episcopo. 

**  Blondel,  ApoL  p.  137.  And  Crab  thus  reads  it  cor- 
ruptly :  Episcopus  a  duodecim  episcopis  audiatur,  et  a  sex 
presbyteris,  et  a  tribus  diaconibus  cum  proprio  auo  episcopo. 

"  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  S.  Si  presbyteri  vel  diaeoni  fuoiiBt 
accusati,  adjuncto  sibi  ex  vicinis  locis  l^timo  numero  col-. 

legarum in  presbyteri  nomine  sex,  ia  diaconi  tribus^  ip- 

sorum  causas  discutiant. 

**  Ibid.  c.  8.  Reliquorum  clericorum  causal  idlus  episco- 
pus loci  agnoscat  et  finiat. 

**  Con.  Nic.  can.  5. 
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boandi  mndliinits  of  their  Jmisdietum.  Theeztent 
of  dkweaet  themflelTet,  and  the  reasons  why  some 
woe  mneh  greater  than  others,  I  do  not  here  con- 
sidrr;  but  Teaeire  that  for  a  more  proper  place,  to 
be  treated  of  when  we  come  to  speak  of  churches. 
What  I  observe  in  this  fdaoe  is,  that  all  orders  of 
nen  within  the  diocese  were  subject  to  the  bishop ; 
iv  priTilegeB  to  exempt  men  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  diocffsan,  were  things  unknown  to  former 
ages.  Ignatius  makes  bold  to  say,^  that  as  he  that 
honours  hia  bishop  is  honoured  of  Gk>d ;  so  he  that 
does  any  thing  covertly  in  opposition  to  him,  is  the 
servant  of  Satan.  And  Cyprian  defines  the  church  * 
to  be  a  people  united  to  its  Inshop,  a  flock  adhering 
Id  its  pastor.  Whence  the  church  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  in  the  church ;  and 
if  any  aie  not  with  their  Inshop,  they  axe  not  in  the 
^oDrcu. 

Particularly,  we  may  observe  of  all 

tt^?MiM  ascetics,  and  monks,  and  hermits; 

mSltSZi^  that  the  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and 

■■ii. 

civil,  subjected  them  to  the  bishop  of 
Ae  plaee  where  they  lived.  For  ecclesiastical  laws, 
we  have  two  canons  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon'  to 
this  purpose;  the  first  of  which  prescribes,  that  all 
■ooks,  whether  in  city  or  country,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  bishop,  and  concern  themselves  in  no  business 
(Mcred  or  civil)  out  of  their  own  monastery ;  except 
they  have  his  licence  and  pennission,  upon  uigent 
occasion,  so  to  do.  And  if  any  withdraw  themselves 
from  his  obedience,  the  other  canon  pronounces  ex- 
communication against  them.  The  same  injunctions 
may  be  read  in  the  councils  of  Orleans,*  Agde,*  Le- 
rida,'  and  others ;  which  subject  the  abbots  as  well 
as  monks  to  the  bishop's  care  and  correction.  Jus- 
tinian confirms  all  this  by  a  law  in  the  Code ;  which 
aq^'  an  monasteries  are  to  be  reckoned  under  the 
jorisdietion  of  the  bishop  of  the  territories  where 
they  are;  and  that  the  abbots  themselves  are  part  of 
tfieir  care.  In  one  of  his  Novels,'  the  election  of 
abbots  ia  put  into  the  bishop's  hands.  And  by  other 
kwi,*  no  new  cellSfOr  monasteries,  were  to  be  erected, 
bal  by  Uie  consent  and  licence  of  the  bishop,  to 
wfaoae  jmiadietion  they  belonged.  It  is  therefore  a 
voy  jnrt  lefiection,  which  Bede,  and  some  others'* 
iom  libsi,  make  upon  the  state  of  the  Scottish 


church;  that  things  were  in  a  very  unusual  and 
preposterous  order,  when,  instead  of  abbots  being 
subject  to  the  bishops,  the  bishops  were  subject  to  a 
single  abbot  This  was  ortHne  mtuitato^  as  Bede" 
rightly  observes ;  for  there  was  no  such  practice  al- 
lowed in  the  primitive  church. 

In  those  days,  the  authority  of 
bishops  was  so  highly  esteemed,  and  ai  •!»  di  Mbniu 
venerable  m  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  !;^;;;|;f^t;jU^j{^ 
even  the  subordinate  magistrates  them- 
selves were  subject  to  their  spiritual  discipline  and 
conection.  The  prefecte  and  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces  were  obliged  to  take  their  communicatory 
letters  along  with  them  to  the  bishop  of  the  place, 
whither  the  government  sent  them ;  and  whilst  they 
continued  in  their  office  there,  they  were  to  be  undrar 
thebish  V  caie;  who,  if  they  transgressed  against 
the  public  discipline  of  the  church,  was  authorised 
by  the  imperial  laws  to  punish  them  with  excom- 
munication. This  we  learn  from  a  canon  of  the  first 
council  of  Aries ;  **  which  was  called  by  Constantino 
himself,  who  ratified  ite  canons,  and  gave  them,  as  it 
were,  the  force  of  imperial  sanctions.  And  by  virtue 
of  this  power,  they  sometimes  unsheathed  the  spiritual 
sword  against  impious  and  profiine  magistrates,  and 
cut  them  ofi"  frxnn  all  communion  with  the  church. 
Of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Synesius,  bbhop  of 
Ptolemais,"  excommunicating  Andronicus  the  go- 
vernor, for  his  cruelties  and  blasphemies ;  and  many 
other  such  examples,  which  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  come  to  treat  particularly  of  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  As  to  what  concerns  the  bishop's  power  to 
inspect  and  examine  the  acts  and  decrees  of  subor- 
dinate magistrates;  Socrates**  assures  us  it  was  prac- 
tised by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  reference  to  Orestes, 
the  pr€Bfeeiu8  AuguiUtUi  of  £g3rpt;  though,  as  he 
intimates,  it  was  some  grievance  to  him  to  be  under 
his  inspection. 

But  it  must  be  owned  and  spoken  to        SNtc 
the  glory  of  those  primitive  bishops,  hS^SiSSt^ 
that  they  challenged  no  power,  as  of  ndaan^^HAuf^ 
right  belonging  to  them,  but  only  that  EStotollC 
which  was  spirituaL   The^did  not  as  jret  lay  claim 
to  both  swords,  much  less  endeavour  to  wrest  the 
temporal  sword  out  of  the  magistrate's  hand,  and 
dethrone  princes  under  pretence  of  exoommunic»- 


*  IgBSC  Bp.  ad  Smyra.  n.  9.    6  XiBpa  iiriVK6irou  nrl 

*  Ojpr.  BfM.  69.  sL  ea.  ad  Fispiui.  p.  16a  Eccletia 
plehi  Mcerdoti  imita,  ct  psitori  suo  grex  adharena.  Uade 
ICM  &Ae§  epiteopum  in  ecclesia  ewe,  et  eccletiam  in 
qrinops;  ct  m  qai  com  epiKopo  non  nut,  in  •edsria  non 

•Cm.  Chaksd.  can.  4et  a         «  Con.  Anrd.  1.  c.  19. 
*AffBdbmi.caB.  aa  •IWrdeni.c.a 

*Cod.  Jut  lib.  I.  tit.  a  de  EpiKop.  L«g.  40. 
*JHCin.  NoreL  5.  c.  9. 

*  Cm.  Chalcvd.  can.  4.    Con.  Agath.  c.  5a 
»  Ptinon,  Viad.  IgnaL  part  1.  c.  11.  p.  333. 


"  Bed.  Hist  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  a  c.  4.  Ov^us  Jnri  ct 
omnb  ptorineia,  et  ipe i  etiam  epitcopi  ordina  inmitato  de* 
baant  etie  tobjecti. 

^  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  7.     De  pnBsidibuB ita  placuit,  ut 

com  promoti  fiierint,  literas  accipiant  eccletiasticaa  com* 
municatoriaa:  itatamennt  in  quibueeunt^ue  loeii  ge«erint, 
ab  episcopo  cjutdem  loci  cure  de  iUit  agaCnr;  atcumcce- 
perint  contre  disciplinam  publicam  agere,  tunc  demum  a 
commoaione  exdudantur.  Similiter  et  de  kit  flat,  qui  rem* 
publicam  agere  yolimt. 

"Synes.  Ep.  56.  ad  Episcopoi,  p.  19a 

i«  Sociat.  lib.  7.  c.  la 
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tion.  The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  themaelTes 
always  professed  obedience  and  subjection  to  the 
emperor's  laws;  which  I  shall  not  stand  here  to 
prove,  since  it  has  so  frequently  and  so  substantially 
been  done  by  several  of  our  learned  writers  :**  and 
it  is  confessed  by  the  more  ingenuous  of  the  Romish 
writers  **  themselves,  that  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first 
pope  that  pretended  to  depose  Christian  princes. 
The  ancient  bishops  of  the  church  laid  no  claim  to 
a  coercive  power  over  the  bodies  or  estates  of  men ; 
but  if  ever  they  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  secular  magistrate,  for  his 
assistance.  As  in  the  case  of  Paulus  Samosatensis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  bishop's  house,  after  he 
was  deposed  from  his  bishopric  by  the  council  of 
Antioch.  The  fathers  in  that  council  having  no 
power  to  remove  him,  petitioned  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian  against  him  ;*^  who,  though  a  heathen,  gave 
judgment  on  their  side,  and  ordered  his  officers  to 
see  his  sentence  put  in  execution.  And  thus  the 
case  stood,  as  to  the  power  of  bishops,  for  some  ages 
after  under  Christian  emperors :  insomuch  that  So- 
crates "  notes  it  as  a  very  singular  thing  in  Cyril, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  he  undertook  by  his  own 
power  to  shut  up  the  Novadan  churches,  seizing 
upon  their  plate  and  sacred  utensils,  and  depriving 
their  bishop  Theopemptus  of  his  substance.  This 
was  done  wapd  r^c  Uparue^  rHt**c*  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary power  that  bishops  were  then  invested  with ; 
and  though  in  after  ages  they  attained  to  this  power, 
yet  it  was  not  by  any  inherent  right  of  their  order, 
but  by  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  secular  princes. 
It  must  here  also  be  further  noted,  that  it  was  ever 
esteemed  dishonourable  for  bishops,  so  much  as  to 
petition  the  secular  power  against  the  life  of  any 
man,  whom  they  had  condemned  by  spiritual  cen- 
sures. And  therefore,  when  Ithacius  and  some  other 
Spanish  bishops  prevailed  with  Maximus  to  slay  the 
heretic  Priscillian,  St  Martin  and  many  other  pious 
bishops  petitioned  against  it,  saying.  It  was  enough 
to  expel  heretics  frY)m  the  churches  :**  and  when  they 
could  not  prevail,  they  showed  their  resentments  of 
the  fact  against  the  author  of  it,  reftising  to  admit 
Ithacius,  the  sanguinary  bishop,  to  their  commu- 
nion. So  great  a  concern  had  those  holy  men  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction ! 

And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 


uurmTi^^lSl  authority  of  bishops  was  never  greater 

SijJttS^tS'^^Lig  in  the  world,  than  when  they  con- 

-1       penoo*.  cemed  themselves  only  in  the  exercise 


of  their  own  proper  spiritual  poiver.  For  then  they 
had  a  universal  respect  paid  them  by  all  aorts  of 
men ;  insomuch  that  no  Christian  woald  pietend  to 
travel,  without  taking  letters  of  credence  with  him 
from  his  own  bishop,  if  he  meant  to  commnnicatp 
with  the  Christian  church  in  a  foreign  eountry. 
Such  was  the  admirable  unity  of  the  ^nreh  catho- 
lic in  those  days,  and  the  Ueiaed  hannony  and 
consent  of  her  bishopa  among  one  another!  These 
letters  were  of  divers  sorts,  according  to  the  difierent 
occasions  or  quality  of  the  persona  that  carried  them. 
They  are  generally  reduced  to  three  kinds;  the 
tpidolm  eommemdatoruB,  eommimieatonmf  and  liMh 
mritB.  The  first  were  such  as  were  granted  only  to 
persons  of  quality,  or  else  persona  whose  repotatioo 
had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who 
had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  The 
second  sort  were  granted  to  all  who  were  in  the 
peace  and  communion  of  the  church ;  whence  they 
were  also  called /mc^^Sms,  and  Mofesiiafiiece^  and  some- 
times eammica.  The  third  sort  were  such  as  were 
only  given  to  the  clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove 
from  their  own  diocese,  and  settle  in  another;  and 
they  were  to  testify  that  they  had  their  bishop's 
leave  to  depart;  whence  they  were  called  Umitmryt, 
and  sometimes  paeifioB  likewise.  All  these  went 
under  the  general  name  otformaim:  because  they 
were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with  aome  particu- 
lar marks  and  characters,  which  served  as  special 
signatures  to  distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.  I 
shall  not  stand  now  to  give  any  further  account  of 
them  here,  but  only  observe,  that  it  was  the  Inahop's 
sole  prerogative  to  grrant  them;  and  none  might 
presume  to  do  it,  at  least,  without  his  authority  and 
commission.  The  council  of  Antioch*  allows  coon- 
try  bishops  to  write  them;  but  expressly  forlnds 
presbyters  the  privilege.  And  whereas,  in  times  of 
persecution,  some  confessors,  who  were  of  great 
esteem  in  the  church,  would  take  upon  them  to  grant 
such  letters  by  their  own  authority,  and  in  their  own 
names ;  the  councils  of  Aries'*  and  Eliberia*  for- 
bade them  to  do  it ;  and  ordered  all  persona  who  had 
such  letters,  to  take  new  communicatory  letters  from 
the  bishop.  Baronius,*  and  the  common  editors  of 
the  councils  who  follow  him,  mistake  these  letters 
for  the  libels  which  the  confessors  were  used  to  grant 
to  the  lapn,  to  have  them  admitted  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  again :  but  Albaspiny**  cor- 
rects this  mistake ;  and  rightly  observes,  that  those 
councils  speak  not  of  such  libels  as  were  given  to 


^  See  Bishop  Morton's  Grand  Impost,  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  c.  11.  Joh.  Roffens.  de  Potest.  Papa  in  Temporal, 
lib.  2.  c.  2. 

1*  Otho  Frisingens.  Chron.  lib.  6.  c.  35.  Greg.  Tholosan. 
de  Repub.  lib.  26.  c.  5. 

»'  Euseb.  Ub.  7.  c.  30.  »•  SocraL  lib.  7.  c.  7. 

1*  Sulp.  Sever,  lib.  2.  p.  119.  Maximum  orare,  ut  san- 
guine infelicium  abstineret :  satis  superque  sufficere^  ut  epis- 


copali  sententia  hvretici  jodicati  ecclesiis  peUerentur. 

*  Con.  Antioch.  can.  8. 

»  Con.  Arelat.  1.  c  9.  De  his,  qni  cohfessomm  liteias 
o8erunt,*placuit,  ut  sublatis  eis  Uteris,  alias  accipiant  eom^ 
municatorias. 

»  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 

»  Baron,  an.  142. .  Loaysa  Not  in  C«n.  Elib.  c.  25. 

«  Albasp.  Not.  in  Con.  Elib.  c.  25. 
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the  Cqms  but  of  such  as  were  given  to  all  Christians 
vho  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  j 
which  it  belonged  to  the  bishops  to  grant,  and  not 
to  the  confessors,  whatever  authority  they  might 
otherwise  have  obtained  by  their  honourable  con- 
fession of  Christ  in  time  of  persecution.  The  council 
of  Kliberis*  taJces  notice  of  another  abuse  of  this 
nature,  and  corrects  it;  which  was,  that  some  wo- 
men of  fionous  renown  in  the  church,  clergymen's 
wives,  as  Albaspiny  thinks,  or  rather  the  wives  of 
bishops,  would  presume  both  to  grant  and  receive 
snch  letters  by  Uieir  own  authority ;  all  which  the 
council  orders  to  be  sunk,  as  being  dangerous  to 
the  discipline  and  communion  of  the  church,  and 
an  encroachment  upon  the  bishop's  power,  to  whom 
alone  it  belonged  to  grant  them.  For  by  all  ancient 
canons,  this  privilege  is  reserved  entirely  to  bishops, 
and  this  set  their  authority  very  high  in  the  church, 
for  no  one,  either  clergy  or  laity,  could  communi- 
cate in  any  church  beside  his  own  without  these 
testimonials  from  his  bishop ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
eoondls  of  Carthage,**  and  Agde,*'  and  many  others. 
I  have  but  one  thini?  more  to  ob- 
of<h»b*Aop>  serve  concerning  the  power  of  bishops 
jJJJjjj^C  over  the  church,  and  that  is,  their 
authority  and  concern  in  disposing  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  I  intend  not  here  to 
enter  upon  the  discourse  of  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
(which  has  its  proper  place  in  this  work  hereafter,) 
but  only  to  suggest  now,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
bishop's  office  and  care  to  see  them  managed  and 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage.  The  councils  of 
Antioch*  and  Gangra*  have  several  canons  to  this 
purpose,  that  all  the  incomes  and  oblations  of  the 
dnuch  shall  be  dispensed  at  the  will  and  discretion 
of  the  bishop,  to  whom  the  people,  and  the  souls  of 
men,  are  committed.  Those  called  the  Apostolical  ** 
Canons,  and  Constitutions*'  speak  of  the  same  power. 
And  Cyprian**  notes,  that  all  who  received  main- 
tenance from  the  church  had  it  epiacopo  dispensarUe, 
by  the  order  and  appointment  of  the  bishop.  He 
&d,  not  indeed  always  dispense  with  his  own  hands, 
but  bj  proper  assistants,  snch  as  his  archdeacon, 
and  the  wetmomus,  which  some  canons**  oi^er  to  be 
one  of  the  clergy  of  every  church ;  but  these  officers 
were  only  stewards  under  him,  both  of  his  appoint- 
ing, as  St  Jerom**  observes,  and  also  accountable 
lo  him  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  church. 
Whence  Possidius  takes  notice  of  the  practice  of 


•Coii.EUb.c81. 

*  Cob.  Garth.  I.  can.  7.    Clericus  vel  laicus  non  com- 
■■■iccC  in  ali«na  plebe  tine  Hteris  episcopi  sui. 

*  Agatb.  can.  52.   Epaun.  c.  6.  Laodic.  c.  41.    Milevit. 
c  90l   Coo.  Antiocb.  c.  7. 

*  Con.  Antiocb.  c.  24  et  25.       **  Con.  Gangr.  c.  7  ct  8. 
**Canon.  ApooLc.  31et3J. 

"  Conrttt.  Apoatol.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 
"■CTpr.  Ep.  38.  aL  41.    Jttst.  Mart.  Apol.  2. 
D 


St  Austin ;  that  though  neither  seal  nor  key  was 
ever  seen  in  his  hand,  but  some  of  his  clergy  were 
always  his  administrators,  yet  he  had  his  certain 
times  to  audit  their  accounts ;  so  that  all  was  still 
his  act,  though  administered  and  dispensed  by  the 
hands  of  others.  And  this  was  agreeable  to  the 
primitive  rule  and  practice  of  the  apostles,  to  whose 
care  and  custody  the  peoples'  oblations,  and  things 
consecrated  to  God,  were  committed:  they  chose 
deacons  to  be  their  assistants,  as  bishops  did  after- 
wards, still  retaining  power  in  their  own  hands  to 
direct  and  regulate  them  in  the  disposal  of  the 
public  charity,  as  prime  stewards  of  God's  revenue, 
and  chief  masters  of  his  household. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OP   THE  OFFICE  OP  BISHOPS,  IN   RELATION   TO   THE 
WHOLE  CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  of-  ^^^  , 
fice  and  power  of  bishops  over  tlie  ^r^^J^^^p. 
clergy  and  people  of  their  own  par-  ^^Xm^^^ 
ticular  churches  :  but  there  is  yet 
a  more  eminent  branch  of  their  pastoral  office  and 
care  behind,  which  is,  their  superintendency  over 
the  whole  catholic  church ;  in  which  every  bishop 
was  supposed  to  have  an  equal  share,  not  as  to  what 
concerned  external  polity  and  government,  but  the 
prime,  essential  part  of  religion,  the  preservation  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Whenever  the  faith  was  in 
danger  of  being  subverted  by  heresy,  or  destroyed 
by  persecution,  then  every  bishop  thought  it  part  of 
his  duty  and  office  to  put  to  his  helping  hand,  and 
labour  as  much  for  any  other  diocese  as  his  onin. 
Dioceses  were  but  limits  of  convenience,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  times  of  peace  j  but  the 
faith  was  a  more  universal  thing,  and  when  war 
was  made  upon  that,  then  the  whole  world  was  but 
one  diocese,  and  the  whole  church  but  one  flock, 
and  every  pastor  thought  himself  obliged  to  feed  his 
great  Master's  sheep  according  to  his  power,  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  were  scattered  in.  In 
this  sense,  every  bishop  was  a  universal  pastor  and 
bishop  of  the  whole  world,  as  having  a  common 
care  and  concern  for  the  whole  church  of  Christ. 
This  is  what  St  Austin  told  Boniface,*  bishop  of 


»  Con.  Chalted.  c.  26. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  1.  ad  Nepotian.  Sciat  episcopus,  cui 
commissa  est  ecclesia,  quern  diipensationi  pauperum,  cu- 
raeque  prsficiat. 

'  Aug.  cent  Epist.  Pelag.  in  Prsefat.  ad  Bonifac.  Com> 
munis  est  nobis  omnibus,  qui  fungimur  episcopatus  officio 
(quamvis  ipse  in  eo  celsiore  &sUgio  prsmineas)  specula 
pastoralis. 
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Rome,  that  the  |>astoral  care  was  common  to  all 
those  who  had  the  office  of  bishop;  and  though  he 
was  a  httle  higher  advanced  toward  the  top  of 
Christ's  watch-tower,  yet  all  others  had  an  equal 
concern  in  it.  St.  Cyprian  testifies,'  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  OH-n  time,  that  all  bishops  were  so  united 
in  one  body,  that  if  any  of  the  body  broached  any 
heresy,  or  began  to  lay  waste  and  tear  the  flock  of 
Christ,  all  the  rest  immediately  came  in  to  its 
rescue ;  for  though  they  were  many  pastors,  yet 
they  had  but  one  flock  to  feed,  and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  take  care  of  all  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  purchased  with  his  blood.  In  this 
sense  Grcgorj'  Nazianzen"  says  of  Cyprian,  that  he 
was  a  universal  bishop,  that  he  presided  not  only 
over  the  church  of  Carthage  and  Africa,  but  over  all 
the  regions  of  the  west,  and  over  the  east,  and  south, 
and  northern  parts  of  the  world  also.  He  says  the 
same  of  Athanasius;^  that  in  being  made  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  whole  world. 
Which  agrees  with  St.  Basil's  observation*  con- 
cerning him ;  that  he  had  the  care  of  all  churches, 
as  much  as  that  which  was  peculiarly  committed  to 
him.  Chrysostom*  in  like  manner  styles  Timothy, 
bishop  of  the  universe:  and  in  compliance  with 
this  customary  character,  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Clemens  Romanus,^  gives  St  James  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  the  title  of  governor  of  all  churches, 
OS  well  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  Chrysostom*  says,  St 
Paul  had  the  whole  world  committed  to  his  care, 
and  every  city  under  the  sunj  that  he  was  the 
teacher •  of  the  universe,  and  presided"  over  all 
churches :  which  he  repeats  in  many  places  of  his 
writings.  Nor  was  this  prerogative  so  peculiar  to 
the  apostles,  but  that  every  bishop  (in  some  measure) 
had  a  right  and  title  to  the  same  character. 

^^^^  Hence  came  that  current  notion, so 

thl^wjToteiroS^u  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Cyprian, 
^J'bS^pric'rn'  of  but  one  bishopric  in  the  church; 
wherem  every  smgle  bishop  had  his 
share  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  an  equal  concern 
in  the  whole :  EpUcopatus  unus  est,  eufus  a  singulis  m 
solidum  pars  tenetur:^^  There  is  but  one  bishopric 
in  the  church,  and  every  bishop  has  an  undivided 


portion  in  it  He  does  not  say,  it  wm  a  monuchy, 
in  the  hands  of  .any  single  bishop ;  bat  a  diflhnTe 
power,  that  lay  in  the  whole  college  of  bishc^" 
every  one  of  which  had  a  title  to  feed  tbe  whde 
church  of  God,  and  drive  away  heresy  out  of  any 
part  of  it  In  this  sense,  the  bishop  of  Eagabiam's 
power  extended  as  fiir  as  the  bishop  of  Rome's;  the 
bishop  of  Rhegium  was  as  much  bishop  of  the  wbcde 
church,  as  Constantinople ;  and  Tanis  equal  to  Alex- 
andria: for  in  St  Jerom's  language,"  they  were  all 
^'usdem  mentis  and  ^usdem  sacerdoHi;  of  the  same 
merit,  and  equal  in  their  priesthood,  whicb  was  but 
one.  In  things  that  did  not  appertain  to  the  fiuth, 
they  were  not  to  meddle  with  other  men's  dioceses, 
but  only  to  mind  the  business  of  their  own :  but  when 
the  faith  or  welfare  of  the  church  lay  at  stake,  and 
religion  was  manifestly  invaded;  then,  by  this  rule 
of  there  being  but  one  episcopacy,  eveiy  other 
bishopric  was  as  much  their  diocese  as  theb  own ; 
and  no  human  laws  or  canons  could  tie  up  their 
hands  from  performing  such  acts  of  their  episcopal 
office  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  they  thooght  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  religion. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  ^^^^ 
church's  practice  in  this  point,  I  shall  i-5???^"5^ 
illustrate  it  in  two  or  three  particular 
instances.  It  was  a  rule  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  no  bishop  should  ordain  in  anothei^s 
diocese,  without  his  leave :  and  though  this  was  a 
sort  of  confinement  of  the  episc(^>al  power  to  a  single 
diocese,  yet  for  order's  sake  it  was  generaUy  observed. 
But  then  it  might  happen,  that  in  some  cases  there 
might  be  a  necessity  to  do  otherwise :  as  in  case  the 
bishop  of  any  diocese  was  turned  heretic,  and  would 
ordain  none  but  heretical  clergy,  and  persecute  and 
drive  away  the  orthodox ;  in  that  case,  any  catholic 
bishop,  as  being  a  bishop  of  the  universal  church, 
was  authorized  to  ordain  orthodox  men  in  such  a 
diocese,  though  contrary  to  the  common  rule ;  be- 
cause this  was  evidently  for  the  preservation  of  the 
faith,  which  is  the  supreme  rule  of  all,  and  therefore 
that  other  rule  must  give  way  to  this  superior  obli- 
gation. Upon  this  account,  when  the  church  was 
in  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Arianism,  the  great 
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^  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  a1.  67.  ad  Steph.  p.  178.  Idcirco  copi- 
08um  corpus  est  sacerdotum,  concordioe  mutuco  glutino  atque 
iinitatis  vinculo  copulatum,  ut  si  quis  ex  collegio  nostro 
hseresin  facere,  et  gregem  Christi  lacerate  et  vastare  tenta- 

vcrit,  siibvcniantcicteri. Nam  otsi  pastores  multi  sumus, 

iiniim  tamcn  gregem  pascimus,  et  oves  universas,  quas 
ChristiM  sanguine  suo  ct  passione  quonivit,  coUigere  et 
fovcre  debemus. 

*  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  18.  in  Laud.  Cypr. 

*  Naz.  in  Laud.  Athan.  Or.  21.  p.  377.  t^«  olxovfAimi* 
ira<ri)«  iirnrTaoiav  irtcm wiTot. 

*  Basil.  Ep.  52.  ad  Athanas. 

*  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  adv.  Jud.  t.  1.  p.  &42.  ttiv  t^«  oIkov- 
fiiviji  irpoarTaaiav  tyKixtipiVfiivo^. 

'  Pscudo-Clcm.  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  ap.  Cote'ler.  Patr.  A  post. 


t  1.  p.  611.  Clemens  Jacobo — Regenti  Hebrnonim  sanc- 
tam  ecclesiam  in  Hierosolymis ;  sed  et  omnes  ecclesias, 
qua  ubique  Dei  providentia  fundat«  sunt. 

*  Chrys.  Horn.  17.  in  illud,  SaluUte  Priscillam.  t.  5.  p. 
241.    Tri»  olKOVfiivr\»  A-raaav  iyKiX'^P^^M^o^t  &C. 

*  Id.  Horn.  6.  in  Tenraemotum  ct  Lazar.  t.  5.  p.  107. 

M  Id.  Horn.  17.  in  Priscillam.  p.  248. 

"  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  108. 

»  Id.  Ep.  52.  aL  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  112.  Epitcopatus 
unus,  episcoporum  multorum  concordi  numerositate  dif- 
funis,  &c.  In  the  same  Epistle  he  often  mentions  the  col- 
legium sacerdotale.    It.  Epist.  59  et  68. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr. 
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AtfaanasiuSt  as  he  returned  from  his  exile,  made  no 
•cniple  to  ordAin  hi  seTeral  cities  **  as  he  went  along, 
thoogh  they  were  not  in  his  own  diocese.  And  the 
fiunons  Ensehius  of  Samosata,  did  the  like  in  the 
tines  of  the  Arian  persecution  under  Yalens.  Theo- 
doret*  says»  he  went  ahout  all  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Fslestine,  in  a  soldier's  hahit ;  ordaining  preshyters 
and  dfiM^**»«,  and  setting  in  order  whatever  he  found 
wanting  in  the  churches.  He  ordained  bishops  also 
in  Syria  and  Cihcia,  and  other  places;  whose  names 
Theodoret'*  has  recorded.  Now  all  this  was  contrary 
to  the  common  rules,  but  the  necessities  of  the  church 
required  it ;  and  that  gave  them  authority  in  such  a 
case  to  exert  their  power,  and  act  as  bishops  of  the 
whole  catholic  church.  Epiphanius  made  use  of 
the  same  power  and  privilege  in  a  like  case ;  ordain- 
ing Paulinianus,  St  Jerom's  brother,  first  deacon, 
and  then  presbyter,  in  a  monastery  out  of  his  own 
diocese  in  Palestine;  against  which,  when  some  of 
his  adTeisaries  objected,  that  it  was  done  contrary 
to  canon,  he  vindicated''  his  practice  upon  the 
strength  of  this  principle;  that  in  cases  of  pressing 
neceHity,  such  as  this  was,  where  the  interest  of  God 
was  to  be  served,  every  bishop  had  power  to  act  in 
any  part  of  the  church :  for  though  all  bishops  had 
their  particular  churches  to  officiate  in,  and  were 
not  ordinarily  to  exceed  their  own  bounds ;  yet  the 
knre  of  Christ  was  a  rule  above  all :  and  therefore 
men  were  not  barely  to  consider  the  thing  that  was 
done,  but  the  eircumstances  of  the  action,  the  time, 
the  manner,  the  persons  for  whose  sake,  and  the  end 
for  whieh  it  was  done.  Thus  Epiphanius  apologizes 
for  theezetciae  of  his  episcopal  power  in  the  diocese 
of  another  man*  Now,  from  all  this  it  appears,  that 
every  bishop  was  as  much  a  universal  bishop,  and 
had  as  much  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  as  the 
bishop  of  Rome  himself;  there  being  no  acts  of  the 
episcopal  oflBce,  which  they  could  not  perform  in 
any  part  of  the  wwld,  when  need  required,  without 
a  dispensarion,  as  well  as  he.  All  that  he  enjoyed 
above  othen,  was  only  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan, 
or  a  patriareh,  and  those  confined  by  the  canons  to 
a  eertain  district ;  of  which  more  hereafter  in  their 
proper  place. 


*«  SocraL  lib.  2.  c  ^ 

»Theod.Ub.4.c.l3. 

»ThMd.lib.5.  c.  4. 

*'  EpipJiaa.  Bp.  ad  Joan.  Hierotol.  Ob  Dei  timorem 
hicnMni  t^enm  compolsi:  muum^  cum  nulla  sit  diver- 
■tn  in  faeerdoCio  Dei,  at  ubi  utiliuti  Dei  providetur. 
Hoi  fCn  siDgali  ecdMianun  epitoopi  babent  mib  se  eccle- 
9m,  qnboB  ciuram  videntur  impendere,  et  nemo  super 
D  2 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  BISHOPS,  ESPECIALLY 
IN  THE  CYPRIANIC  AGE,  AND  IN  THE  AFRICAN 
CHURCHES. 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be 

taken  notice  of,  whilst  we  are  con-     wtM^tLthj 

sidering  the  proper  office  of  bishops,  bkb^l^TSSf^S^'' 

,  .    ,    r     ^,        *-     *,    ,  -  *^  '    other,  and  thdr  »b. 

wiucn  18,  the  absolute  power  of  every  "oiute  powCT^ithrtr 
bishop  in  his  own  church,  independent 
of  all  others.  For  the  right  understanding  the 
just  limits  of  this  power,  we  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  substantial  and  the  ritual  part  of  religion. 
For  it  was  in  the  latter  chiefly  that  bishops  h^  an 
absolute  power  in  their  own  church,  being  at  liberty 
to  use  what  indifferent  rites  they  thought  fit  in  their 
own  church,  without  being  accountable  for  their 
practice  to  any  other.  In  matters  of  faith,  indeed, 
when  they  corrupted  the  truth  by  heretical  doc- 
trines, or  introduced  any  rituals  that  were  destruc- 
tive of  it,  there  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  censure 
of  all  other  bishops ;  and  every  individual  of  the 
whole  cathohc  college  of  bishops  (as  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  chapter)  was  authorized  to  oppose  them : 
but  in  such  indificrent  rites  as  were  kwful  to  be 
used  in  the  church,  every  bishop  was  allowed  to 
choose  for  himself,  and  his  own  church,  such  as  he 
thought  fit  and  expedient  in  his  own  wisdom  and 
discretion. 

Thus,  for  instance,  though  there  ^^^ 
was  but  one  form  of  worship  through-  ubS/iSSL'Sl.r 
out  the  whole  church,  as  to  what  con-  "*"  «««»*-• 
cemed  the  substance  of  Christian  worship ;  yet  every 
bishop  was  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  liturgy  in 
what  method  and  words  he  thought  proper,  only 
keeping  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine. 
Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes  of  St  Basil,  that 
among  other  good  services  which  he  did  for  the 
church  of  Ceesarea,  whilst  he  was  but  a  presbyter 
in  it,  one  was '  the  composing  of  forms  of  prayer, 
which  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  his  bishop 
Eusebius  were  used  by  the  church.  And  this  is 
thought  not  improbably  by  some*  to  be  the  first 
draught  of  that  liturgy,  which  bears  his  name  to 
this  day.  The  church  of  Neo-Ceesarea  in  Pontus, 
where  St  Basil  was  bom,  had  a  liturgy  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  St  Basil"  speaks  of  in  one  of  his 
Epistles.   Chrj'sostom's  liturgy,  which  he  composed 


ab'enam  meniuram  extenditur;  tamcn  praponitur  omnibus 
charitas  Chritti,  in  qua  nulla  limulatio  est :  nee  coosideran- 
dum  quid  factum  sit,  sed  quo  tempore,  et  quo  modo,  et  in 
quibus,  et  quare  factum  sit. 
'  Naz.  Orat  20.  in  Laud.  Basil,  p.  .^10.  iitx&v  itora^f ««, 

*  Billius,  Not.  in  loc.    Cave,  Iliat.  Liter,  yol.  1.  p.  IW. 
>  Basil,  Ep.  63.  ad  Neociesar. 
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for  the  church  of  Constantinople,  differed  from 
these.  The  Ambrosian  form  differed  from  the  Ro- 
man, and  the  Roman  from  others.  The  Africans 
had  pecuHar  forms  of  their  own,  differing  from  the 
Roman,  as  appears  from  some  passages  cited  by 
Victorinus  Afer  and  Fulgentius,  out  of  the  African 
liturgies,  which  Cardinal  Bona*  owns  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman. 

s^j^  ^  The  like  observation  may  be  made 

wi^c^"^  M-  upon  the  creeds  used  in  divers  churches. 
fer^muna^  There  was  but  one  rule  of  faith,  as 

Tertullian*  calls  it,  and  that  fixed  and  unalterable, 
as  to  the  substance,  throughout  the  whole  church. 
Yet  there  were  different  ways  of  expressing  it,  as 
appears  from  the  several  forms  still  extant,  which 
differ  something  from  one  another.  Those  in  Ire- 
nwus,*  in  Cyprian,'  and  Tertullian,*  are  not  exactly 
in  the  same  method  nor  form  of  words.  The  creed 
of  Eusebius*  and  his  church  of  Ceesarea  differed  from 
tliat  of  Jerusalem,  upon  which  Cjnril  *•  comments ; 
and  that  of  Cyril's,  from  that  in  St  James's  "  liturgy. 
And  to  omit  abundance  more  that  might  here  be 
mentioned,  the  creed  of  Aquileia  recited  by  Ruffin" 
differs  from  the  Roman  creed,  which  is  that  we 
commonly  call  the  Apostles'  creed.  Now,  the  reason 
of  all  this  difference  could  be  no  other  but  this,  that 
all  bishops  had  power  to  frame  the  creeds  of  their 
own  churches,  and  express  them  in  such  terms  as 
suited  best  their  own  convenience,  and  to  meet  with 
the  heresies  they  were  most  in  danger  from:  as 
Rufiin  observes  that  the  words,  invisible  and  im- 
passible, were  added  to  the  first  article  in  the  creed 
of  Aquileia,  in  opposition  to  the  Patripassian  or 
Sabellian  heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  Father  was 
visible  and  passible  in  human  flesh,  as  well  as  the 
Son.  And  it  is  evident  the  bishops  of  other  churches 
used  the  same  liberty,  as  they  saw  occasion. 

It  were  easy  to  confirm  this  observ- 
And' Appoint  par.  atiou  by  uuiny  other  instances  of  the 

ticuUr  daV*  of  fact- 

inninthSrown      like  uaturc :  but  I  shall  only  name 

churclica.  '  ^ 

one  more,  which  is  the  power  every 
bishop  had  to  appoint  particular  days  of  fasting  in 
his  own  church.  This  we  learn  from  St  Austin's 
answer  to  Casulanus  about  the  Saturday  fast  Ca- 
sulanus  was  very  much  troubled  and  perplexed  about 


*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturgic.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  n.  3. 

*  Tertul.  de  veland.  Virg.  c.  1.  Regula  fidei  una  omnino 
est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis,  &c. 

*  Iron.  lib.  1.  c.  2. 

'  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episc.  Numid.  p.  190.  It.  Ep.  76.  al. 
G9.  ad  Maguiim.  p.  183.  ed.  O.xon. 

*  Tertul.  ibid. 

*  Euseb.  Ep.  ad  Cssariens.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
^  Cyril.  Hierosol.  Catech.  4. 

"  Liturg.  Jacobi.  BibL  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  7. 

"  Ruffin.  in  Symbol.  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipo- 
tentem,  invisibilem,  et  impassibileni. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  86.  ad  Casulan.  Mos  eorum  mihi  sequendus 
videtur,  quibus  eonun  populorum  congregatio  regeada  com- 
missa  est.     Quapropter  si  consilio  meo  acquiescis :  episcopo 


it,  because  he  observed  in  Africa  some  ehurebes 
keep  it  a  fast,  and  others  a  festival ;  nay,  sometinies 
in  the  same  church  men  were  divided  in  their  piae* 
tice,  and  one  part  dined  on  that  day,  whilst  another 
fasted.  Now,  to  remove  Casulanus  his  scruple,  St 
Austin  gives  him  this  answer : "  That  the  best  way 
in  this  case  was,  to  follow  those  who  were  the  lulers 
of  every  church.  Therefore,  if  he  would  take  his 
advice,  he  should  never  resist  his  bishop  in  this 
matter,  but  do  as  he  did  without  doubt  or  scrapie. 
Which  plainly  implies,  that  it  was  then  in  every 
bishop's  power  to  order  or  not  order  this  hoi  in 
his  own  church,  as  he  saw  most  convenient 

And  indeed  these  privileges  of  bi- 
shops, and  their  absolute  and  inde-  "fj^^ 
pendent  power  in  all  such  matters,  wagk— 
were  no  where  more  fully  reserved  to 
them,  than  in  the  African  churches,  fhnn  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  who  frequently  makes  mention  of  this 
independent  power;  which  extended  not  only  to 
mere  rituals,  but  to  several  momentous  points  of 
discipline ;  such  as  the  case  of  rebaptizing  heretics^ 
admitting  adulterers  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
again,  and  the  question  about  the  validity  of  clinic 
baptism.  In  these  points  Cyprian's  opinion  and 
practice  differed  frx>m  others  of  his  fellow  bishops : 
but  yet  he  assumed  no  power  of  censuring  those 
that  acted  differently  from  what  he  did,  nor  separ- 
ated from  their  communion  upon  it;  but  left  every 
one  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  practice  to  God 
the  Judge  of  alL  For  the  case  of  rebaptizing  such 
as  were  baptized  by  heretics,  he  was  entirely  for  it, 
as  is  sufficiently  known  to  all ;  but  he  was  not  so 
zealous  for  it,  as  to  exercise  any  judicial  power  of 
deposing  or  excommunicating  those  who  pTactised 
otherwise ;  but  declares  he  left  every  bishop  to  his 
liberty,  to  act  according  to  his  judgment,  and  an- 
swer for  what  he  did  to  God  alone.  To  this  pur- 
pose he  expresses  himself  in  his  letter  to  P<^ 
Stephen,*^  and  that  to  Jubaianus,**  but  most  folly  in 
his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  great 
council  of  Carthage,  which  met  to  consider  this 
very  question.  Let  us  every  one  now,  sa3rs  he, 
give  our  opinion  of  this  matter ;  '*  judging  no  man, 
nor  rei)elling  any  from  our  communion,  that  shall 


tuo  in  hac  re  noli  resistere,  et  quod  facit  ipse,  sine  uUo  tcni- 
pulo  vel  disceptatione  scctare. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Steph.  p.  197.  Qua  in  re  nee  nos  vim 
cuiquam  facimiu,  aut  legem  damus,  com  haboat  in  ecclesia 
admin istratione  voluntatis  sue  arbitrium  liberum  unusquis- 
que  propositus,  ralionem  actus  sui  Domino  redditurus. 

»  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  210. 

I*  Con.  Garth,  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.  Superest  ut  de  hac  ipsa 
re  singuli  quid  sentiamus,  proferamus;  neminem  jadican- 
tes,  aut  a  jure  communionis  aliquem,  si  diversnm  senserit, 
amoventes.  Neque  enim  qnisqoam  nostrum  episcopum  se 
episcoporum  conatituit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obseqoendi 
neceisitatem  coUegas  suos  adigit;  quando  habeat  omnis 
episcopus  pro  Ucentia  libertatis  et  potestatis  sim,  arbitrium 
proprium;  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nee 
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think  otherwise.  For  no  one  of  us  makes  himself 
bishop  of  bishops,  or  compels  his  colleagues  by 
tyrannical  terror  to  a  necessity  of  complying ;  for- 
asmuch as  every  bishop,  according  to  Uie  liberty 
and  power  that  is  granted  him,  is  free  to  act  as  he 
sees  fit ;  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  others,  than 
he  can  judge  them.  But  let  us  all  expect  the  judg- 
ment of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  only  hath 
power  both  to  invest  us  with  the  government  of  his 
church,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  our  actions. 
Thus  &r  Cyprian,  in  full  and  open  council,  declares 
for  the  independent  power  of  every  bishop,  tacitly 
reflecting  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  pretended 
to  excommunicate  those  who  differed  in  opinion  and 
practice  from  him,  which  Cyprian  condemns  as  a 
tyrannical  way  of  proceeding. 

For  the  next  point,  that  is,  the  case  of  admitting 
adulterers  to  communion  again,  Cyprian  says  his 
predecessors  in  Africa  were  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  they  did  not  divide  conmiunion  upon  it : 
for  though  some  bishops  admitted  adulterers  to 
penance,  and  others  refused  to  do  it,  yet  they  did 
not  oensoie  each  other's  practice,  but  preserved 
peace  and  concord  among  themselves,*'  leaving 
eveiy  one  to  answer  to  God  for  his  actions.  I  know 
indeed  some  learned  persons  ^  interpret  this  liberty 
of  the  Afiican  bishops  so,  as  to  make  it  mean  no 
more  than  a  liberty  to  foUow  their  own  judgment, 
tin  such  times  as  the  church  should  determine  the 
matter  in  dispute,  by  making  some  public  decree 
about  it  But  I  must  own,  I  cannot  but  think 
Cyprian  meant  something  more,  because  he  pleads 
for  the  same  liberty  even  after  the  decrees  of  a 
plenary  council;  as  we  have  seen  in  his  preface  to 
the  council  of  Carthage. 

As  to  the  third  question,  about  the  validity  of 
clinic  baptism,  that  is,  whether  persons  who  were 
only  sprinkled  with  water  in  their  beds  in  time  of 
sickness,  and  not  immersed  or  washed  all  over  the 
body  in  baptism,  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  com- 
plete Christians ;  Cyprian  for  his  own  part  resolves 
it  in  the  aflfamative.  But  yet,  if  any  bishops  were 
odiennse  persuaded,  that  it  was  not  lawful  baptism, 
and  npon  that  ground  gave  such  persons  a  new 
immersion,  he  professes  **  that  he  prescribes  to  none, 
but  leaves  every  one  to  act  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  discretion.  This  was  that  ancient 
libaty  of  the  Cyprianic  age,  of  which  I  have  dis- 
eomsed  a  little  more  particularly  in  this  place,  be- 


ipw  polMt  jndicare.  Sed  exspectemus  uniTerti  judicium 
DoaiBi  nottri  Jeso  Chriiti,  <iui  unui  et  lolui  kabet  potetta- 
lem  fft  pnepoaeadi  nos  in  ecclesia  mim  gubematione,  et  de 
tda  Bortm  jodicandi. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  aL  55.  sd  Antonian.  p.  110. 

»  Biibop  Fell,  Not.  in  loe.  eitat. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  76.  al.  69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  186.  Qua  in  parte 
■inl  fsrocaodia  et  modastia  nostra  projudicat,  quo 
■iaai  funtaqniaqioiB  quod  pntat,  sentiat,  et  quod  senserit. 


cause  it  shows  us  what  was  then  the  uncontested 
power  and  privilege  of  every  bishop  in  the  African 
church,  which  is  not  so  commonly  understood  in 
these  latter  ages. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP   THE  POWER   OF   BISHOPS  IN   HEARING   AND   DE- 
TERMINING   SECULAR   CAUSES. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  such  ^^  , 
offices  of  the  episcopal  function,  as  iyS!S^',StSSL' 
belonged  to  all  bishops  by  the  laws  of  fiS^prkSK"**' 
God  and  the  canons  of  the  church.  **" 
Besides  these  there  was  one  office  more,  imposed 
upon  them  by  custom,  and  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
which  was  the  hearing  and  determining  secular 
causes,  upon  the  continual  applications  and  ad- 
dresses that  people  made  to  them.  For  such  was 
the  singular  character  and  repute  of  bishops,  and 
such  the  entire  confidence  men  generally  reposed 
in  them  for  their  integrity  and  justice,  that  they 
were  conmionly  appealed  to,  as  the  best  arbitrators 
of  men's  diflferences,  and  the  most  impartial  judges 
of  the  common  disputes  that  happened  among  them. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris'  often  refers  to  this  custom: 
and  Synesius  calls  it*  part  of  his  own  episcopal 
office  and  functibn.  St  Ambrose  testifies  for  him- 
self* that  he  was  used  to  be  appealed  to  upon  such 
occasions ;  and  St  Austin*  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
often  so  much  employed  in  hearing  causes,  that  he 
had  scarce  time  for  other  business.  And  this  was 
St  Austin's  case  also,  who  frequently  complains  of 
the  burden*  that  lay  upon  him  in  this  respect  For 
not  only  Christians,  but  men  of  all  sects  applied  to 
him :  insomuch  that,  as  Possidius*  notes  in  his  Life, 
he  often  spent  all  the  morning,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  day,  fasting  and  hearing  their  causes  ;  which,  ^ 
though  it  was  a  great  fatigue  to  him,  yet  he  was  ^^ 
willing  to  bear  it,  because  it  gave  him  frequent  op- 
portunities of  instilling  the  principles  of  truth  and 
virtue  into  the  minds  of  the  parties  that  applied 
themselves  to  him. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though        s«li  - 
there  be  no  express  text  in  the  New  uI^uS?2^^»i 
Testament,  that  commands  bishops  to  JJ^SJeSiiStoTto 
be  judges  in  secular  causes,  yet  St  s'-P-«>.»cor.rLi. 


fiiciat.  It.  p.  188.  Nemini  pnctcribentes,  quo  minus 
•tatuat  quod  putat  unusquisque  prcpositus :  actus  sui  ratio- 
nem  Domino  redditurus. 

1  Sidon.  lib.  a  Ep.  12.  lib.  6.  Ep.  2  et  4.  . 

<  Synes.  Ep.  105.  p.  399. 

*  Ambros.  Ep.  2i.  ad  Marcellum. 
«  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  6.  c.  a 

»  Aug.  Ep.  110  et  147.    It  de  Operc  Monach.  c.  29, 

•  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  19. 
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Austin  was  of  opinion,  that  St  Paul,  in  prohilntiiig 
men  to  go  to  law  before  the  unbelievers,  did  virtu- 
ally lay  this  obligation  upon  them.  •  For  he  says 
once  and  again,^  that  it  was  the  apostle  that  insti- 
tuted ecclesiastical  judges,  and  laid  the  burden  of 
secular  causes  upon  them.     By  which  he  means, 
^  that  the  apostle  gave  a  general  direction  to  Chris- 
.  tians  to  choose  arbitrators  among  themselves ;  and 
that  custom  determined  this  office  particularly  to  the 
bishops,  as  the  best  qualified  by  their  wisdom  and 
probity  to  discharge  it.     And  this  is  very  agreeable 
to  St,  Paul's  meaning,  1  Cor.  vi.  4,  as  some  very 
learned  and  judicious  critics*  understand  him.    For 
though  all  the  common  translations  render  the 
words,  Uov^ivrifiivovi  iv  rf  iccXifff/^  persons  that 
are  least  esteemed  in  the  church ;  yet  Dr.  Lightfoot 
observes,  that  they  may  as  well  signify  persons  of 
the  greatest  esteem.    For  the  original  word,  i(ov^f- 
vif/ilvcM,  signifies  only  private  judges,  or  arbitrators 
of  men*8  own  choosing ;  such  as  were  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  who  called  them  (iuirai,  and  noih-authetUki, 
not  because  they  were  of  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible of  the  people,  but  because  they  were  the 
lowest  rank  of  judges,  and  not  settled  as  a  standing 
court  by  the  sanhedrim,  but  chosen  by  the  litigants 
themselves  to  arbitrate  their  causes.    Such  private 
judges  the  apostle  directs  the  Christians  to  choose 
in  the  church,  and  refer  their  controversies  to  them : 
which  is  not  any  injunction  to  choose  judges  out  of 
the  poorest,  and  meanest,  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people,  but  rather  the  contrary,  persons  that  were 
well  qualified  by  their  wisdom  and  authority  to  take 
upon  them  to  be  judges,  and  end  controversies  among 
their  brethren.    Now  because  none  were  thought 
better  qualified  in  these  respects  than  bishops,  the 
office  of  judging  upon  that  account  was  commonly 
imposed  upon  them,  and  they  in  decency  and  charity 
could  not  well  refuse  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  ori- 
ginal of  this  part  of  the  episcopal  office  and  function. 
8^  ^  But  what  was  thus  begun  by  cus- 

.h3JI*cSS^  bi  tom,  while  the  civU  governors  were 
theimpcniuw.  heathens,  was  afterward  confirmed 
and  established  by  law,  when  the  emperors  became 
Christians.  Eusebius*  says,  Constantine  made  a 
law  to  confirm  all  such  decisions  of  bishops  in  their 
consistories,  and  that  no  secular  judges  should  have 
any  power  to  reverse  or  disannul  them ;  forasmuch 


as  the  priests  of  God  were  to  be  prefiemd  befbcc  any 
other  judge.  And  Soiomen'*  addiytliat  he  gave 
leave  to  all  litigants  to  refer  their  caoeet  to  the  dt- 
tennination  of  bishops,  whose  sentence  shoold  stand 
good,  and  be  as  authentic  as  if  it  had  been  the  de- 
cision of  the  emperor  himself:  and  that  the  gowem- 
ors  of  every  province  and  their  offlcen  should  be 
obliged  to  put  their  decrees  in  execution.  There  is 
a  law  now  added  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code, 
which  some  take  for  this  very  lawof  Constantine  men- 
tioned by  these  authors.  Selden  himself  reckons" 
it  a  genuine  piece ;  but  I  think  Gothofted's  aigu- 
ments  are  stronger  to  prove  it  ipurions.  For  it 
grants  bishops  such  a  power,  as  neither  Eusebius 
nor  Sosomen  mentioni  and  all  other  laws  eontradiet : 
vis.  That  if  either  of  the  contending  partjes,  the 
possessor,"  or  the  plaintiff  was  minded  to  faring  the 
cause  before  a  bishop,  either  when  it  was  before  a 
secular  court,  or  when  it  was  determined,  he  mi^t 
do  it,  though  the  other  party  was  against  it  Whereas 
all  laws  and  history  are  against  this  practice:  for 
no  cause  was  to  be  brought  before  a  bishop,  excqit 
both  parties  agreed  by  way  of  compromise  to  take 
him  fbr  their  arbitrator.  In  this  case  the  bishop's 
sentence  was  valid,  and  to  be  executed  by  the  secu- 
lar power,  but  not  otherwise.  So  that  cither  this 
was  not  the  genuine  law  of  Constantine,  to  which 
Eusebius  and  Sosomen  refer,  or  else  it  was  revoked 
and  contradicted  by  all  others.  Gothc^red  produces 
a  great  many  contrary  laws.  I  shall  content  mjrself 
with  a  single  instiince. 

In  the  Justinian  Code"  we  have        ^^^        j, 
two  laws  of  the  emperors  Arcadius  la^SuLj*!!!^ 
and  Honorius  about  the  same  matter,  SSSh^iS'iiS 
which  may  serve  to  explain  the  law  ETtllkJuii^^ 
of  Constantine.    For  there  any  hi-  ■'**'"*'^ 
shops  are  allowed  to  judge,  and  their  judgment  is 
ordered  to  be  final,  so  as  no  appeal  should  be  made 
from  it ;  and  the  officers  of  the  secular  judges  are 
appointed  to  execute  the  bishop's  sentence.    But 
then  there  are  these  two  limitations  expressly  put 
in :  first,  that  they  sliall  only  have  power  to  judge, 
when  both  parties  agree  by  consent  to  refer  their 
causes  to  their  arbitration.     And,  secondly,  where 
the  causes  are  purely  civil,  and  not  criminal  causes, 
where  perhaps  life  and  death  might  be  concerned. 
For  in  such  causes,  the  clergy  were  prohibited  by 


'  Aug.  Ser.  21.  in  Psal.  cxviii.  Constituit  taliboB  causis 
ecclesiasticos  apostolus  cognitores,  ia  furo  prohibens  jurgare 
Christianos.  Id.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  29.  Quibus  nos  mo- 
lestiis  affix  it  apostolus,  &c. 

*  Lightfoot,  et  Lud.  de  Dieu,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  4. 

»  Euscb.  de  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  4.  c.  27. 

"  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

"  Selden,  Uxor  Hebr.  lib.  3.  c.  28.  p.  5G1. 

"  Extravag.  de  Elect.  Judicii  Rpiscop.  ad  Calcem  Cod. 
Theod.  t.  4.  p.  303.  Quicunque  litem  habens,  sive  posses- 
sor, sive  petitor  eriX  inter  initia  litis,  ?el  decursis  temponim 
curriculis,  sive  cum  negotium  peroratur,  sive  cum  jam  cce- 


perit  promi  sententia,  judicium  eligit  tacrotaiicUB  l^if  an- 
tistitis,  ilico  sine  aliqtia  dubitatione,  etiamsi  alia  part  re- 
fragatur,  ad  episcopum  cum  sermone  litigantium  dirigalur. 
Vid.  Gothofred.  Comment  in  loc. 

^  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  Leg.  7.  Si  qui  ex  conMnm 
apud  sacns  legis  antistitem  litigare  voluerint,  non  vetabun* 
tur.  Sed  experientur  illius  in  civili  duntaxat  negotio^  more 
arbitri  sponte  residentis  judicium.  Ibid.  Leg.  Q,  Episco- 
pale  judicium  ratum  sit  omnibus,  qui  se  andiri  a  tacerdoti- 
bus  elegerint ;  eamque  eorum  judicationi  adhibendam  esse 
reverentiam  jubemus,  quam  vestris  deferri  necsMe  eet  po- 
testatibuB,  a  quibus  non  licet  provocare,  &c 
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the  eanoDB  of  the  church/^  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
the  state,  from  being  concerned  as  judges.  There- 
five  bishops  never  suffered  any  criminal  causes  to 
come  before  them,  except  soch  as  were  to  be  pun- 
ished with  ecclesiastical  censures. 

g^^  ^  But  they  had  commonly  civil  causes 

HS'SS^S!^  more  than  enough  flowing  in  upon 
SSm^SSSSS-  them.   So  that  they  were  forced  some- 

tatmteOitea&ir.     ^J^^gg  ^  J^j  ^^^  ^f  jj^  ^jj^^  dcVOlvC 

upon  some  other  person,  whose  integrity  and  pru- 
dence they  could  confide  in.  This  was  commonly 
one  of  their  cleigy,  a  presbyter  or  a  principal  dea- 
con. St  Austin,  when  he  found  the  burden  of  this 
affiur  begin  to  press  too  hard  upon  him,  substituted 
Eradius  faSs  presbyter  **  in  his  room.  And  the  coun- 
cil of  Taragone  speaks  not  only  of  presbyters,  but 
deacons  also,**  who  were  deputed  to  hear  secular 
causes.  And  Socrates  says,"  Sylvanus,  bishop  of 
Troas,  took  the  power  wholly  out  of  the  hands  of 
fab  clergy,  because  he  had  found  some  of  them  faulty 
in  making  an  unlawful  gain  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  before  them;  for  which  reason  he  never 
deputed  any  one  of  them  to  be  judge,  but  made 
some  layman  his  delegate,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  strict  lover  of  justice.  I  leave 
the  learned  to  inquire,  whether  lay  chancellors  in 
the  church  had  not  their  first  rise  and  original  from 
some  such  occasion  as  this,  whilst  bishops  deputed 
lajmen  to  hear  secular  causes  in  their  name,  still 
reserring  the  proper  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
power  entirely  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  BISHOPS  TO  INTERCEDE  FOR 
CRIMINALS. 

^  1    HAVE  observed  in  the  foregoing 

^LfiSSiSr^  chapter,  that  bishops  were  never  al- 
Jj*f^Jj52*"  lowed  to  be  judges  in  capital  or  cri- 
■■•***'^  minal  causes,  because  they  were  not 

to  be  concerned  in  blood :  they  were  to  be  so  far 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  the  death  of  any 
man,  that  custom  made  it  almost  a  piece  of  their 
office  and  duty  to  save  men  from  death,  by  inter- 
ceding to  the  secular  magistrates  for  criminals  that 
were  condemned  to  die.    St  Ambrose  often  made 


**  ConclL  Tarracon.  can.  4.  Habeant  licentiam  judi- 
cudi,  ezceptis  criminalibuf  negotiis. 

»  Aug.  Ep.no. 

**  Coo.  Tarracon.  c  4.  Nullus  episcoporum,  presbyter- 
imam  xtl  clcricomin,  die  Dominico  propositum  ctigus- 
amqoe,  ci^nHO  negotium  audcat  judicare. 

"Socrat.  h-b.  7.C.37. 

»  Paulin.  Vit  Ambros.  p.  8.  «  Ibid.  p.  12. 

■  Ai^.  Ep.  159  et  160.  «  Con.  Sardic.  can.  7. 


use  of  this  privilege,  as  the  author  of  his  Life  ob- 
serves; frequently  addressing  himself  to  Macedo- 
nius,'  and  Stilico,'  and  other  great  ministers  of  the 
age,  in  behalf  of  poor  delinquents,  to  obtain  pardon 
for  them.  St  Austin  did  the  same  for  the  Circum- 
cellions,  when  they  were  convicted  and  condemned 
for  murdering  some  of  the  catholic  clergy :  he  wrote 
two  pathetic  letters'  to  the  African  magistrates, 
Marcellinus  Comes,  and  Apringius,  desiring  that 
their  hves  might  be  spared,  and  that  they  might 
only  be  punished  with  close  custody  and  confine- 
ment, where  they  might  be  set  to  work,  and  have 
time  allowed  them  for  repentance.  The  council  of 
Sardica*  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  the  duty  of  all 
bishops,  to  intercede  for  such  as  implored  the  mercy 
of  the  church,  when  they  were  condemned  to  be 
transported  or  banished,  or  any  the  like  punish- 
ment And  the  custom  was  become  so  general,  that 
it  began  to  be  considered  as  a  condition  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop,  whether  he  were  qualified  to  dis- 
charge this  part  of  his  office  as  well  as  others.  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris*  instances  in  such  a  case,  where 
it  was  made  an  objection  by  the  people  against  the 
election  of  a  certain  bishop,  that  being  a  man  of  a 
monkish  and  retired  life,  he  w^as  fitter  to  be  an  ab- 
bot than  a  bishop :  he  might  intercede,  they  said, 
indeed  with  the  heavenly  Judge  for  their  souls,  but 
he  was  not  qualified  to  intercede  with  the  earthly 
judges  for  their  bodies.  He  was  not  a  man  of  ad- 
dress, which  they  then  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
charge this  part  of  the  office  of  a  bishop.  They 
might  perhaps  judge  wrong,  |ts  those  in  St.  Jerom* 
did,  who  pretended  that  clergymen  ought  to  give 
splendid  entertidnments  to  the  secular  judges,  that 
they  might  gain  an  interest  in  them ;  whom  St  Je- 
rom  justly  reproves,  telling  them,  that  any  judge 
would  pay  a  gpreater  reverence  to  a  pious  and  sober 
plergyman,  than  to  a  wealthy  one,  and  would  re- 
spect him  more  for  his  holiness  than  his  riches. 
However,  this  shows  what  was  then  the  conmion 
custom,  and  how  great  an  interest  bishops  generally 
had  in  the  secular  magistrate,  who  seldom  rejected 
any  petitions  of  this  nature.  Socrates  notes,  that 
even  some  of  the  Novatian  bishops  enjoyed  this 
privilege,  as  Paulus'  of  Constantinople,  and  Leon- 
tius*  of  Rome,  at  whose  intercession  Thcodosius 
the  emperor  pardoned  Symmachus,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treason,  in  making  a  panegyric  upon 
Maximus  the  tyrant,  but  was,  after  his  death,  fled 
for  sanctuary  to  a  Christian  church. 


^  Sidon.  lib.  7.  Ep.  9.  p.  443.  Hie  qui  nominatur,  inqui- 
unt,  non  episcopi,  sed  potius  abbatis  complet  officium:  et 
intercedere  magis  pro  animabus  apud  coclestem,  quam  pro 
corporibus  apud  terrenum  judicem  potest. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Novatian.  p.  15.  Quod  si  obtenderis 
te  facere  haec,  ut  roges  pro  miseris  atqtie  subjcctis :  judex 
sotculi  plus  deferet  clerico  continent i,  quam  diviti,  et  magis 
sanctitatem  tuam  venerabitur  quam  opet. 

»  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17.  •  Id.  lib.  5.  cap.  14. 
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\Vc  may  here  observe,  that  crimes 

TiM  iSii^  »b7    in  themselves  of  a  very  heinous  na- 

for  Moc  cruniuia«    tuTe,  such  Bs  trcasou  and  muroery 

And  ooC  oChns. 

were  sometimes  pardoned  at  their  re- 
quest But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  bishops  at 
any  time  turned  patrons  for  criminals,  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  public  justice,  (which  would  have  been  to 
have  cut  the  sinews  of  government,)  but  only  in 
such  cases,  where  pardon  would  manifestly  be  for  the 
benefit  and  honour  both  of  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth; or  else  where  the  crimes  themselves 
had  some  such  alleviating  circumstances,  as  might 
incline  a  compassionate  judge  to  grant  a  pardon. 
As  when  St.  Ambrose  interceded  with  Stilico  for 
the  pardon  of  some  |)oor  deluded  wretches,  whom 
Stilico's  own  servant  by  forgery  had  drawn  into  an 
error :  their  ignorance  might  reasonably  be  plead- 
ed in  their  behalf.  And  when  St.  Austin  petitioned 
for  favour  to  be  showed  to  the  Circumcellions,  it 
was,  he  thought,  for  the  honour  of  the  church,  to 
free  her  from  the  suspicion  and  charge  of  revenge 
and  cruelty,  which  the  Donatists  were  so  ready  to 
cast  upon  her.  And  therefore  he  desired  Aprin- 
gius '  the  proconsul  to  spare  them  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  church,  as  well  as  to  give  them  time 
to  see  their  error  and  repent  of  it 

It  must  fiulher  be  noted  from  St 
Tbr^neTerintft.  Ambrosc,  that  bishoDS,  though  they 

wricd  In  eira  mat-        .  ,  ..  , 

trr>»ndpec<miA>7  themsclves  were  sometimes  chosen 
judges  in  civil  causes,  yet  never  in- 
terceded for  any  man  in  such  causes  to  the  secular 
judges.  And  he  gives  a  very  good  reason  **  for  it : 
Because,  in  pecuniary  causes,  where  two  parties 
arc  concerned,  a  bishop  could  not  intercede  for  one 
party,  but  the  other  would  be  injured,  and  have 
reason  to  think  he  lost  his  cause  by  the  interest 
and  favour  of  the  intercessor  incUning  to  the  ad- 
verse party.  For  which  reason,  there  are  no  ex- 
amples of  their  interceding  in  such  cases. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF    SOME    PARTICULAR    HONOURS    AND    INSTANCES 
,     OF    RESPECT    SHOWED   TO    BISHOPS    BY  ALL    PER- 
SONS   IN   GENERAL. 


sert.  1.         There  are  several  other  privileges 

Of  the  andrnt  ,     ,  .  ,  .   -i  .  .  , 

cwAom  of  bowing     belonging  to  bishops  m  common  with 


the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  such  as  their  u»hm$^tmwmim 
exemption  from  burdensome  oflBcea,  »•*«•' 
and  some  sort  of  taxes,  and  the  cognimioe  of  the 
secular  courts  in  some  cases  i  of  which  I  ihall  ny 
nothing  particularly  here,  because  they  will  be  eoo- 
sidered  when  we  treat  of  the  privileges  of  the  dergy 
in  generaL  But  there  are  two  or  three  eostoms, 
which  argued  a  particular  respect  paid  to  bishops, 
and  therefore  I  must  not  here  wholly  pass  them 
over.  One  of  these  was  the  ancient  custom  of  bow- 
ing the  head  before  them,  to  receive  their  MoMiny . 
a  custom  so  universally  prevailing,  that  the  em- 
perors themselves  did  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it 
As  may  appear  from  that  discourse  of  Hilary '  to 
Constantius;  where  he  tells  him,  he  entertained 
the  bishops  with  a  kiss,  with  which  Christ  was  be- 
trayed; and  bowed  his  head  to  receive  their  bene- 
diction, whilst  he  trampled  on  their  fidth.  This 
plainly  refers  to  the  custom  we  are  speaking  o£ 
And  by  it  we  may  understand  the  meaning  ofThe- 
odoret,  when  he  says,*  the  emperor  Yalendnian 
gave  orders  to  the  bishops,  who  were  met  to  make 
choice  of  a  bishop  of  Milan,  that  they  should 
place  such  a  one  on  the  bishop's  throne,  of  that 
eminency  for  life  and  doctrine,  that  the  emperon 
themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  to  bow  their 
heads  to  him.  The  same  custom  is  more  plainly 
hinted  at  by  St  Chrysostom,  in  one  of  his  Homi- 
hes '  to  the  people  of  Antioch ;  where  speaking  of 
Flavian  their  bishop,  who  was  gcme  to  the  emperor 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  them,  he  says,  Flavian 
was  a  prince,  and  a  more  honourable  prince  than 
the  other;  forasmuch  as  the  sacred  laws  made 
the  emperor  submit  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the 
bishop.  He  speaks  of  no  other  submission,  but 
only  this,  in  receiving  the  bishop's  benediction: 
for  in  other  respects,  the  priests  in  those  days  were 
always  subject  to  the  emperors.  He  that  would  see 
more  proofs  of  this  custom,  may  consult  Valesius, 
who  *  has  collected  a  great  many  passages  out  of 
other  authors  relating  to  it.  I  shall  only  add  here 
that  rescript  of  Honorius  and  Yalentinian,  which 
says.  Bishops  were  the  persons  to  whom  all  the 
world  bowed  the  head;  QuSmi  onmia  terra  caput 
indinat. 

Such   another  customary  respect 
was  paid  them,  by  kissing  their  hand;     orkk^tbak 
which  seems  to  have  accompanied 
the  former  ceremony.      For  St   Ambrose  joins 
them  both  together,*  saying,  that  kings  and  princes 
did  not  disdain  to  bend  and  bow  their  necks  to  the 


'Aug.  Ep.  IGO.  Illi  impio  ferro  fiiderunt  fanguinem 
Christianum :  tu  ab  eoruin  sanguine  etiam  juridicum  gladi- 

um  cohibe  propter  Christum. Tu  iuimicis  ecclesin 

viventibus  relaxa  spatium  pcenitendi. 

'*  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  In  causis  pecuniariis  in- 
tervenire  non  est  sacerdotis,  &c. 

■  Hilar,  adv.  Constant,  p.  95.    Osculo  sacerdotcs  e.\cipis. 


qno  et  Christus  est  prodituf :  caput  benedactioiu  mmmittis, 
ut  fidem  calces. 

*  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  a  &rM«  avrtf  r^v  hfL^ripat  wvoirXi- 

>  Chrys.  Horn.  3.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  1. 1.  p.  4a 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  a 

^  Ambros.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  2.    Quippe  cum  videas 
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if  the  pirieste,  and  kiss  their  hands ;  think- 
SDseWcs  protected  hy  their  prayers.  Pauli- 
fSy*  the  people  paid  this  respect  commonly  to 
ibrose.  And  Chrysostom ,  speaking  of  Mele- 
ishop  of  Antioch,  says/  At  his  first  coming 
city,  the  whole  multitude  went  out  to  meet 
nd  as  many  as  could  come  near  him,  laid 
m  his  feet,  and  kissed  his  hands.  They 
tkase  to  see  more  of  this  custom,  may  con- 
(idonius  Apollinaris,*  and  Savaro's  learned 
*  upon  him ;  who  cites  Ennodius,  and  several 
authors  to  the  same  purpose. 
1^  j^  St  Jerom  *•  mentions  another  cus- 

^'^^     tom,  which  he  condemns  as  doing  too 
Sull!"  great  an  honour  to  mere  mortal  men ; 
which  was,  the  people's  singing  hosan- 

>  their  hishops,  as  the  midtitude  did  to  our 
ar  at  lus  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Yalesius  " 
I  passage  out  of  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  to  the 
purpose ;  where  the  form  of  words  is.  Blessed 

of  the  Lord,  and  hlessed  he  your  coming; 
na  in  the  highest  Some  also  understand 
a^us"  in  the  same  sense;  where,  speaking 
!  preaching  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he 
Fhe  people  that  were  converted  by  his  dis- 
t  cried  out,  *'  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David." 
Tcr  understands  this  as  spoken  to  James  him- 
mt  others  "  take  it  for  a  doxology,  or  acclama- 

>  Christ,  whom  they  glorified  upon  the  testi- 
that  James  had  given  him :  and  this  seems  to 
i  truer  sense  of  that  place ;  however,  in  the 
■oceptation,  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  cus- 
i  it,  as  appears  from  what  has  been  said.  I  do 
Dst  upon  what  St  Jerom,  in  another  place," 
nrther  of  this  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  that  he 
.  man  of  such  celebrated  flEune  among  the 
ty  for  his  great  sanctity,  that  they  ambitiously 

to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment :  for  this 
ir  was  not  paid  him  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  most 
nan ;  who  was,  indeed,  according  to  the  cha- 
given  him  by  Hegesippus  and  Epiphanius,  a 


man  of  singular  abstinence  and  piety,  and  one  of 
the  miracles  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  So  that  this 
was  a  singular  honour  done  to  him,  for  his  singular 
holiness  and  virtue. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  common  ^^  ^ 
honours  paid  to  bishops.  Another  thTSSiSnSliSL. 
instance  of  respect  may  be  observed  yjSilJSij'SJKii 
in  the  usual  forms  of  addressing  them :  '^  •*"*«»• 
for  when  men  spake  to  them,  they  commonly  pre- 
faced their  discourse  with  some  title  of  honour,  such 
as  that  of  Precor  coronam,  and  Per  conmam  vestram  ; 
which  we  may  English,  Your  honour  and  dignity ; 
hterally,  Your  crown.  This  form  often  occurs  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Ennodius,  St  Jerom,'*  and 
others.  St  Austin  says,  both  the  catholics*'  and 
Donatists  used  it,  when  they  spake  to  the  bishops  of 
either  party ;  giving  them  very  respectful  titles,  and 
entreating,  or  rather  adjuring,  them,  per  eoronam, 
that  they  would  hear  and  determine  their  secular 
causes. 

The  use  of  this  form  of  speech  then 
is  plain,  but  the  reason  of  it  is  not  so 
evident  Savaro,*'  and  some  others, 
£ftncy  it  respected  the  ancient  figure 
of  the  clerical  tonsure ;  by  which  the  hair  was  cut 
into  a  round  from  the  crown  of  the  head  down- 
wards. Others  think  it  came  from  the  ornament 
which  bishops  wore  upon  their  head ;  and  that  they 
will  needs  have  to  be  a  crown  or  mitre.  Whereas, 
it  does  not  appear  that  bishops  had  any  such  orna- 
ment in  those  days.  I  know,  indeed,  both  Yalesius  ** 
and  Petavius**  are  very  confident  that  all  bishops 
(from  the  very  first)  had  an  appendant  badge  of 
honour  in  their  foreheads,  which  they  say  was  the 
same  with  the  petalum,  or  golden  plate,  which  the 
Jewish  high  priests  wore :  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  as  ancient  an  author  as  Polycrates,"  men- 
tioned both  by  Eusebius  and  St  Jerom,  says,  that 
St  John  was  a  priest,  wearing  &  petalum :  and  Epi- 
phanius'* says  the  same  of  James,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem. But  this  was  not  spoken  of  them  as  Christian 


WlMther  bkhop* 
•ndently  wore  m 
~  "re,  or  any  the 


coQa  et  principum  tubmitti  genibui  sacerdotum,  et 
dexteris,  orationibua  eorum  credant  se 


bUb.  Yit.  Ambrof.  p.  2  et  3. 
ijB.  Horn.  45.  in  Melet  t  1.  p.  593. 
Mk  lib.  8.  Ep.  11.    Sancti  Gallicini  manu  osculata. 
7.  Ep.  11. 

wo.  Not.  in  Sidon.lib.  a  Epiit  11.  p.  532. 
ieroD.  in  Matt.  xxi.  t.  9.  p.  &L    Yideant.  ei^o  epis- 
t  fnantnmlibet  sancti  homines,  cum  quanto  periculo 
s  sibi  patianttir,  &c. 
JoL  Not.  in  EiHeb.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 
ijgcnp.  ap.  Eusebr  lib.  2.  c.  23.   noXXAv  ioj^a^ovrup 
ftmftTvpla  Tov  loKti^Vf  Kai  Xiy<$irr«ir,  Acrawdt  TtS 

ihm,  Spicileg.  Ssec.  2.  p.  207,  translates  it  thus :  Multi 
»bi  tefltimonio  confinnati  glorificabant  ( Jesum)  di- 
HoMona  Filio  David, 
mo.  Com.  in  GaL  L    Jacubus  episcopos  Hieroso- 


lymorum  primus  fuit,  cognomento  Justus ;  vir  tantae  sancti- 
tatis  et  nimoris  in  populo,  ut  fimbriam  vestimenti  ejus 
certatim  cuperent  attingere. 

**  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Auctoritas  corone  tuae,  &c.  Id. 
lib.  7.  Ep.  8.  ad  Euphron.  De  minimis  rebus  eoronam 
tuam  maximisque  consulerem.  Ennod.  lib.  4.  Ep.  29.  ad 
Symmac.  Lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  ad  Marcellinum.  Lib.  9.  Ep.  27. 
ad  Aurelian.  Hieron.  Ep.  26.  ad  August  inter  Ep.  Aug. 
Precor  eoronam  tuam. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  147.  ad  Proculeian.  Episc.  partis  Donati. 
Honorant  bos  Testri,  honorant  vos  nostri.  Per  eoronam 
nostram  nns  adjurant  vestri  ;  per  eoronam  vestram  vos  ad- 
jurant  nostri. 

1'  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3.  Baron,  an.  5a 
n.  134. 

»•  Vales.  N(it.  in  Euseb.  lib.  5.  e.  24. 

»  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiph.  Haer.  7a  n.  14. 

*  Polyerat.  a  p.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  e.  21. 

^  Epiphan.  Hoer.  29.  n.  I.    It  Ilaer.  7a  n.  14. 
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bishops,  but  on  presumption  of  their  having  been 
Jewish  priests,  and  of  the  fiunily  of  Aaron.  Valesius 
himself  cites  a  MS.  Passion  of  St  Mark,  which 
sets  the  same  ornament  on  his  head,  and  gives  this 
very  reason  for  it :  It  is  reported,  sajrs  he,  that  St 
Mark,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  carnal  sacrifice, 
wore  the  chief  priest's  petalum  among  the  Jews : 
which  gives  us  plainly  to  understand,"  says  that 
author,  that  he  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of 
the  family  of  Aaron.  So  he  did  not  take  this  for 
the  ornament  of  a  Christian  bishop,  but  a  Jewish 
priest ;  and  that  opens  the  way  for  us  to  understand 
what  the  other  authors  meant  by  it,  however  Vale- 
sius chanced  not  to  observe  it  Now,  if  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  bishops  anciently  wore  any  such 
ornament  as  this,  it  will  much  less  fbllow  that  they 
wore  a  royal  crown,  or  mitre,  as  Spondanus"  asserts 
they  did,  and  thence  deduces  the  custom  of  address- 
ing them  Per  coronam ;  therein  deserting  his  great 
master  Baronius,  who  assigns  another  reason  for  it. 
After  all,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  metaphorical  expression,  used  to  denote  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order :  though 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  clerical  tonsure  was  some- 
times called  corona ;  but  that  was  not  peculiar  to 
bishops,  but  common  to  all  the  clergy. 

p^^  ^  It  will  not  be  improper  to  add, 

iTJ::!^ti:  while  we  are  upon  this  point,  that  it 
■"•**■  was  usual  in  men's  addresses  to  bi- 

shops, or  in  speaking  of  them,  to  mention  their 
names  with  some  additional  titles  of  respect,  such 
as  dio^koraTWt  and  ayiWraroc,  most  dear  to  God, 
and  most  holy  fathers :  which  titles  occur  frequently 
in  the  emperor's  rescripts  in  the  civil  law,**  and 
were  of  such  common  use  in  those  times,  that 
Socrates  (when  he  comes  to  the  sixth  book  of  his 
history,  which  treats  of  his  own  times)  thinks  him- 
self obliged  to  make  some  apology"  for  not  giving 
the  bishops  that  were  then  living  these  titles. 
Which  I  the  rather  note,  because  of  the  vanity  of 
some,  who  reckon  the  title,  most  holy  father,  the 
pope's  sole  prerogative ;  and  to  correct  the  malice 
of  others,  who  will  not  allow  a  protestant  bishop  to 
receive  that  title,  without  the  suspicion  and  im- 
putation of  popery.  As  if  St  Austin  and  St  Jerom 
had  been  to  blame,  because  the  one  wrote,  and  the 
other  received,  epistles  always  thus  inscribed,  Do- 


»  Auctor.  MS.  Passion.  S.  Marc,  ap.  Valei.  ibid.  B. 
Marcum  juxta  ritum  carnalis  lacrificii,  pontificalia  apicis 
petalum  in  populo  gestasse  Judocorum,  illiutrium  vironun 
Syngraphac  declarant :  ex  quo  manifest^  datur  intelligi,  de 
stirpe  cum  Levitica,  imo  pontificis  Aaron  sacrae  successiooit, 
originem  habuisse. 

"  Spondan.  Epitom.  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  54. 


mim^  vtre  9aneta^  H  heaiiMnmo  pt^^  Augmtmo.  See 
St  Austin's  Epist  II,  13,  H  17f  IS;  21,  where  St 
Jerom  and  others  give  him  thoie  honourable  titles. 

There  it  one  thing  more  that  must 
not  be  omitted,  because  it  waa  the  w*iji  niih 
common  honour  and  privilege  of  all  gjjjj*^ 
bishops,  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
church  by  a  chair,  or  seat,  which  waa  commonly 
called  their  throne.  Thus  Euaebiua"  calls  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem's  seat,  B^vw  awoerokm^,  the 
apostolical  throne,  because  St  James,  bislK^  of 
Jerusalem,  first  sat  in  it  And  for  the  same  reason 
Gregory  Nazianzen"  calls  the  bishf^  of  Alex- 
andria's seat,  the  throne  of  St  Maik.  It  was  other- 
wise called  /S^/ut,  and  9p6voQ  wfnikhe,  the  high  thraie, 
because  it  was  exalted  something  higher  than  the 
seats  of  the  presbjrters,  which  were  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  were  called  the  second  thrones,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  preabyten. 
All  that  I  shall  observe  further  here  concerning 
this  throne  of  the  bishops  is,  that  though  it  be 
sometimes  called  the  high  and  lofty  throne,  espe- 
cially by  those  writers"  who  speak  in  a  rhetmrical 
strain,  yet  that  is  only  meant  comparatively  in  re- 
spect of  the  lower  seats  of  presbyters;  far  other- 
wise, it  was  a  fault  in  any  bishop  to  build  himself 
a  pompous  and  splendid  throne  in  imitation  of  the 
state  and  grandeur  of  the  secular  magistrates.  This 
was  one  of  the  crimes  which  the  council  of  An- 
tioch,"  in  their  Synodical  Epistle  against  Panlus 
Samosatensis,  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  built  him- 
self a  high  and  stately  tribunal,  not  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  but  as  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  making 
a  secretum  to  it,  in  imitation  of  the  secular  magis- 
trates, whose  tribunals  had  a  place  railed  out  from 
the  rest,  and  separated  by  a  veil,  which  they  called 
the  Becretwn^  and  the  ambitious  bish<^  gave  his  the 
same  name,  by  which,  and  some  other  such  like 
practices,  he  raised  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the 
heathens  against  the  Christians,  as  they  there  com- 
plain of  him.  It  was  then  the  great  caie  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  observe  a  decorum  in  the 
honours  which  she  bestowed  upon  her  bishops, 
that  they  might  be  such  as  might  set  them  above 
contempt,  but  keep  them  below  envy ;  make  them 
venerable,  but  not  minister  to  vanity,  or  the  out- 
ward pomp  and  ostentation  of  secular  greatness. 


«  Justin.  Novel.  8,  40,  42,  67,  86,  &c  ConciL  Cbalced. 
Act  10. 

*  Socrat.  ProGcm.  ad  lib.  6.      »  Euseb.  lib".  7.  c.  19  et  32. 
^  Naz.  Orat.  21.  in  Laud.  Atbanat.  t  1.  p.  377. 

"  Naz.  Somnium  de  EccL  Anastaa.  Sublimi  throno  in- 
tidere  mibi  videbar.  Id.  Orat  20.  in  Laud.  Basil,  p.  312 
iirl  Tdv  v^fiXdv  t^«  I'TiaKowifi  6p6iw»,  &c. 

•  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

»E,  AND  SOME  PARTICULAR  QUALIFICA- 
SQUIRED  IN  SUCH  AS  WERE  TO  BE  OR- 
BI8HOPS. 

Those  qualifieations  of  bishops,  which 
were  common  to  them  with  the  rest 
1^  of  the  clergy,  shall  be  spoken  of  here- 
after: here  I  shall  only  take  notice 
lat  were  more  peculiar  to  them.  Such  as, 
age ;  which,  by  the  canons,  was  required 
sast  thirty  years.  The  council  of  Neo- 
wquires  thirty  in  presbyters,  which  is  a 
foment  that  the  same  age  was  requisite 
p.  The  coimcil  of  Agde*  more  expressly 
r  age  to  that  time,  requiring  all  metropoli- 
tsist  upon  it  in  their  ordination.  The 
Yen  by  these  councils  are,  because  our 
imself  did  not  begin  to  teach  before  he 
yean  old,  and  because  that  is  the  perfect 
D.  Therefore,  though  a  man  was  other- 
r  80  well  qualified,  the  council  of  Neo- 
ijB,  he  shall  wait,  and  not  be  ordained  so 
iresbjrter  before  that  time.  But  whether 
ras  always  observed  from  the  days  of  the 
lay  be  questioned,  for  there  is  no  such 
I  by  the  apostles  in  Scripture.  That 
8  under  their  name  in  the  Constitutions,' 
bishop  to  be  fifty  years  old  before  he  is 
except  he  be  a  man  of  singular  merit  and 
ieh  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  years, 
a,  that  the  custom  of  the  church  varied  in 
r,  and  that  persons  of  extraordinary  quali- 
rere  not  always  tied  to  be  of  such  an  age. 
ftts  ordained  young,  as  may  be  collected 
;  the  apostle  says  to  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  12, 
nan  despise  thy  youth.*  The  history  of 
h  affords  many  other  such  instances. 
njSy  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  his 
liienodorus,  were  both  ordained  bishops 
^;  in  yiovc  dftfm,  St  Ambrose*  says  the 
eholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica ;  that  he 
;  in  years,  but  of  mature  age  in  respect  of 
t.  And  Socrates'  gives  the  like  account 
.  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Theodoret' 
Lso  of  Athanasius,  that  he  was  but  young 
attended  his  bishop  Alexander  at  the 
Nice ;  and  yet  within  five  months  after, 


ocas.  can.  II. 

Agathen.  c  17.      Presbjtenim  vel  episcopum 

.  aniKM,  id  est,  antequam  ad  viri  perfect!  seta> 

it,  oullus  metropolitanorum  ordinare  pnetumat 

I.  ToleL  4.  c.  18  et  19. 

Upost  lib.  2.  c.  1.  «  Enseb.  lib.  6.  c.  30. 

;p.  60.  ad  Anjiium.    Benedictus  proceMus  ju- 

■^  in  qoa  ad  •ummum  electus  est  sacerdotium, 

irobatus  virtatam  stipendio. 

bu  2.  C.  6.    'Apipa  piw  fikp  riiv  iiXiKlav,  irpo- 


he  was  chosen  his  successor  at  Alexandria.  Which 
probably  was  before  he  was  thirty  years  old :  for 
the  council  of  Nice  was  not  abore  twenty  years 
after  the  persecution  under  Maximian ;  and  yet 
Athanasius  was  so  young,  as  not  to  remember  the 
beginning  of  that  persecution,  anno  903,  but  only 
as  he  heard  it  firom  his  fathers.  For  when  he  speaks 
of  it,  he  says,'  he  learned  of  his  parents,  that  the 
persecution  was  raised  by  Maximian,  grand&ther 
to  Constantius.  So  that  if  we  compute  from  that 
time,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  thirty  years 
old,  when  he  was  ordained  bishop,  anno  326.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  authors,'  that  Remigius,  bishop  of 
Rhemes,  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  was 
ordained,  anno  471.  And  Cotelerius,"  after  Nice- 
phorus,  says,  St  Eleutherius,  an  lUyrican  bishop, 
was  consecrated  at  twenty.  Ignatius  gives  a  plain 
intimation,  that  Damas,  bishop  of  the  Magnesians, 
was  but  a  very  young  bishop ;  though  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  his  age.  He  calls  his  ordina- 
tion," yf«#rfpuc^  rdfi^vt  a  youthful  ordination ;  and 
therefore  cautions  the  people  not  to  despise  him  for 
his  age,  but  to  reverence  and  give  place  to  him  in 
the  Lord.  Sahnasius**  and  Lndovicus  CapeUus 
miserably  pervert  this  passage,  and  force  a  sense 
upon  it,  which  the  author  never  so  much  as  dreamt 
of:  they  will  needs  have  it,  that  by  the  words 
vfwrfpur^v  ra^iv,  Ignatius  means  the  novelty  of 
episcopacy  in  general,  that  it  was  but  a  new  and 
late  institution :  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  design  of  all  Ignatius's  epistles,  but 
to  the  plain  sense  of  this  passage  in  particular; 
which  speaks  nothing  of  the  institution  of  episco- 
pacy, but  of  the  age  of  this  bishop,  who  was  but 
young  when  he  was  ordained. 

Now,  from  all  this  it  appears,  that  though  there 
was  a  rule  in  the  church,  requiring  bishops  to  be 
thirty  years  old  when  they  were  ordained;  yet  it 
was  finequently  dispensed  with,  either  in  cases  of 
necessity,  or  in  order  to  promote  persons  of  more 
extraordinary  worth  and  singular  qualifications! 
Yet  such  dispensations,  as  qualify  boys  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old  to  be  made  bishops,  are  no 
where  to  be  met  vdth  in  the  primitive  church; 
though  the  history  of  the  papacy  affords  frequent 
instances  of  such  promotions ;  as  those  that  please 
may  see  in  a  catalogue  of  them,  collected  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  Mason,**  two  learned  writers  of 
our  church. 


'  Theod.  lib.  I.  c.  25.  plot  fikv  Ap  -Hip  iiXixtap. 

•  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  t.  1.  p.  853. 

*  Hincmar.  Vit.  Remig.  Baron,  an.  471.  p.  296.  - 

>•  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Niceph. 
lib.  3.  c.  29. 

"  I  gnat  Bp.  ad  Magnes.  n.  3. 

"  Vid.  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat.  Pr»f.  ad  Lector. 

"  Vid.  Rainoldi  Apolog.  Thes.  n.  26.  Mason  of  the  Con- 
secret,  of  Bishops,  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
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g^^  ^  But  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the 

ci.SSrSHi^Sf'Jh.  primitive  church :  another  qualifica- 
to^lSkh  th!^«"n^  tion  in  a  bishop,  anciently  very  much 
insisted  on,  was,  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  church  over  which 
he  was  to  be  made  bishop.  For  strangers,  who 
were  unknown  to  the  people,  were  not  reckoned 
qualified  by  the  canons.  This  is  plainly  implied 
by  Cyprian,'*  when  he  says,  the  bishop  was  to  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  who  had  per- 
fect knowledge  of  every  man's  life  and  actions,  by 
their  conversation  among  them.  St  Jerom  ob- 
serves, that  this  was  the  constant  custom  of  Alex- 
andria,** from  St.  Mark,  to  Dionysius  and  Heraclas, 
for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  choose  a  bi- 
shop out  of  their  own  body.  And  therefore  Julius" 
makes  it  a  strong  objection  against  Gregory,  whom 
the  Arians  obtruded  on  the  church  of  Alexandria  in 
the  room  of  Athanasius;  that  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  place ;  neither  baptized  there,  nor 
known  to  any :  whereas,  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
ought  not  to  be  so  uncanonical ;  but  he  should  be 
ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  in  his  own 
church,  and  be  uw*  a^ov  rw  Itpaniov^  dir  aimv  rov 
MXfipovj  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  to  which  he 
was  ordained.  The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  were 
all  of  the  same  mind,  so  long  as  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  walk  by  the  laws  of  the  church : 
for  Celestine,"  and  Hilary,"  and  Leo,"  insist  upon 
the  same  thing,  as  the  common  rule  and  canon  of 
the  church.  And  we  find  a  law  as  late  as  Charles 
the  Great,  and  Ludovicus  Pius,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. For  in  one  of  their  Capitulars"  it  is  ordered, 
that  bishops  shall  be  chosen  out  of  their  own  dio- 
cese, by  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
Though,  as  Baluadus**  notes,  this  law  did  not  ex- 
tend to  very  many  dioceses :  for  by  this  time,  the 
French  kings  had  the  disposal  of  all  bishoprics  in 
their  dominions,  (except  some  few  churches,  which 
by  special  privilege  retained  the  old  way  of  electing,) 
and  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  nominate  bi- 
shops always  out  of  the  clergy  of  that  church  which 
was  vacant,  but  used  their  liberty  to  choose  them  out 
of  any  other;  as  now  it  is  become  the  privilege  and 
custom  of  kings  and  princes  almost  in  all  nations : 
which  is  the  occasion  of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
ancient  and  modem  practice  in  this  particular.  For 
while  the  ancient  way  of  elections  continued,  the 
general  rule  was  for  every  church  to  make  choice 


of  one  of  her  own  clergy  to  be  her  buhopy  and  not 
a  stranger. 

Yet  in  some  extraordinary  cases  this 
rule  admitted  of  legal  exceptions ;  sem  w^jMom 
particularly  in  these  three  cases:  I. 
When  it  was  found  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  chnrch  to 
translate  bishops  from«ne  see  to  another.  In  this 
case,  though  the  bishop  was  a  stranger,  yet  his  trans- 
lation being  canonical,  was  reckoned  noTioIatkmof 
this  law.  2.  When  the  church  could  not  unani- 
mously agree  upon  one  in  their  own  body,  then,  to 
pacify  their  heats  and  end  their  controversiest  the 
emperor  or  a  council  proposed  one  of  another  church 
to  their  choice,  or  promoted  him  by  their  own  au- 
thority. Upon  this  ground  Nectarius,  Chiysostom, 
and  Nestorius,  all  strangers,  were  made  liishopB  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  to  end  tbe  disputes  that 
arose  in  the  church,  which  was  divided  in  their 
elections,  as  Socrates  and  Sosomen"  give  an  ac- 
count of  them.  3.  Sometimes  men's  extraonlinsty 
merit  gave  them  preference,  though  strangers,  be- 
fore all  the  members  of  the  church  to  which  they 
were  chosen.  As  St.  Ambrose**  observes  of  Eo- 
sebius  Yercellensis,  that  he  was  chosen,  poitikobiHt 
cwibus,  before  all  that  were  citizens  or  bred  in 
the  place,  though  none  of  the  electors  had  ever 
seen  him  before,  but  only  heard  of  his  fame  and 
character :  and  there  are  many  other  instances  of 
the  like  nature.  But  excepting  some  such  cases 
as  these,  the  rule  was  generally  observed,  to  choose 
no  one  bishop  of  any  place,  who  was  not  known 
to  the  people,  and  a  member  of  the  same  church 
before. 

Another  qualification  required  in  a 
bishop  was,  that  he  should  arise  gra-     BUMffi»i» 
dually  to  his  honour,  and  not  come  to  OTdm  9t  tht 
the  throne  per  9aUum ;  but  first  pass 
through  some,  if  not  all,  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  church.    The  council  of  Sardica  has  a  canon** 
very  full  to  this  purpose :  If  any  rich  man,  or  pleader 
at  the  law,  desire  to  be  made  a  bishop,  he  shall  not 
be  ordained,  till  he  has  first  gone  through  the  offices 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter;  that  behaving 
himself  worthily  in  each  of  these  offices,  he  may 
ascend  gradually  to  the  height  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tion :  and  in  every  one  of  these  degrees  he  shall 
continue  some  considerable  time,  that  his  faith,  and 
good  conversation,  and  constancy,  and  moderation 
may  be  known.    The  same  rule  is  prescribed  by  the 


»•  Cypr.  Ep.  G8.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  HUpan.  p.  172.  EpU- 
copus  dcligatur  plebe  prxiente,  quae  singulorum  vitam 
pleniasiiDJ^  nuvit,  et  uniiucig usque  actum  de  ejus  conver- 
satione  pcrspexit. 

^  HieroD.  Kpist.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Alexandriae  a  Marco 
ovangclista  usque  ad  Heraclam  et  Dionysium  episcopos, 
presbyteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  in  excelsiori  gradu 
coUocatum  episcopum  nominabant. 

*•  Jul.  Ep.  ad  Oriental,  ap.  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  749. 

"  Coclestin.  Ep.  2.  ad  Episc.  Narbon.  c.  4  et  5. 


"  Hilar.  Pap.  Epist  1.  ad  Ascan.  Tarracon.  c.  3. 

^  Leo,  Ep.  81.  ad  Aoastas.  c.  6. 

"  Capitular.  Raroli  et  Ludov.  lib.  i.  c  18.  Epitcopi  per 
electionem  cleri  et  populi,  secundum  statuta  canooum,  da 
propria  dioeccsi  elifi^ntur. 

*>  Baluz.  Not  ad  Concilia  Gall.  Narbon.  p.  31.  It  Not 
ad  Gratian.  Dist.  C3.  c.  34.  p.  467. 

«  Socrat  lib.  6.  c  2.  lib.  7.  c.  29.     Soiom.  lib.  a  c.  2. 

»  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Eccl.  VerceL 

**  ConciL  Bardie,  can.  10. 
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council  of  Biacara*  and  some  others.  And  that  it 
Yti  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church,  appears  from 
vbat  Cyprian  says*  of  Cornelius,  that  he  was  not 
■sde  bishop  of  Rome  all  of  a  sudden,  but  went  gra- 
dually through  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  till  his 
nerits  advanced  him  to  the  episcopal  throne.  The- 
odofct*'  commends  Athanasius  upon  the  same  ac- 
coont :  and  Gregory  Nazianzen*  speaks  it  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Basil,  with  some  reflection  on  several 
bishops  of  bis  age,  that  he  did  not  as  soon  as  he  was 
Isptiaed  leap  into  a  bishopric,  as  some  other  ambi- 
tkras  persons  did*  but  rise  to  his  honour  by  degrees. 
He  adds,  that  in  military  afiSdrs  this  rule  was  gener- 
ally observed;  every  great  general  is  first  a  conmion 
soldier,  then  a  captain,  then  a  commander :  and  it 
would  be  happy  for  the  church,  says  he,  if  matters 
vere  always  so  ordered  in  it  By  this  time  it  seems 
this  rule  was  fiequently  transgressed,  without  any 
reason  or  necessity ;  but  only  by  the  ambition  of 
•ome  who  aflected  the  office  of  bishop,  yet  were  not 
willing  to  undergo  the  inferior  offices  that  were  pre- 
parative to  it 

But  I  must  observe,  that  it  was  not 
^i|^to  always  necessarily  required  that  aman 


^^L^ul  >^ould  be  ordained  presbyter  first  in 
order  to  be  made  a  bishop :  for  dea- 
eoDt  were  as  commonly  made  bishops  as  any  other. 
Cadlian  was  no  more  than  archdeacon  of  Carthage," 
when  he  was  ordained  Inshop,  as  we  learn  from  Op- 
tatos.  And  both  Theodoret  *  and  Epiphanius  '*  say, 
that  Athanasius  was  but  a  deacon,  when  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Liberatus  observes  the 
same"  of  Peter  Moggus  and  Esaias,  two  other  bi- 
■hops  of  Alexandria :  as  also  of  Agapetus^and  Yi- 
gihns,  buhopa  of  Rome.  Socrates'*  and.Theodoret" 
relate  the  same  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 
ocdained  in  the  place  of  Liberius.  Eusebius  "  takes 
Dotiee  of  one  of  his  own  name,  a  deacon  of  Alex- 
andriay  who  was  made  bishop  of  Laodicea.  And 
Socntca*  says,  Chrysostom  made  Heraclides,  one 
of  his  own  deacons,  Ushop  of  Ephesus,  and  Serapion 
bishop  of  Heracka.  And  that  this  ^'as  a  general 
pnetiee^  and  agreeable  to  canon,  appears  also  from 
alelter  of  Pope  Leo,  where,  spealdng  of  the  election 
of  a  metropolitan,  he  says"  he  ought  to  be  chosen 


either  out  of  the  presbjrters,  or  out  of  the  deacons  of 
the  church. 

Sometimes  in  cases  of  necessity  bi- 


shops  were  chosen  out  of  the  inferior  ^  ^^^^^i,^, 
orders,  subdeacons,  readers,  &c.  Li-  JJ[iJL"**  ^"*** 
beratus  says,  Silverius,  who  was  com- 
petitor with  Vigilius  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome, 
was  but  a  subdeacon.**  And  St  Austin  himself, 
when  he  erected  his  new  bishopric  at  Fussala,  being 
disappointed  of  the  person  whom  he  intended  to 
have  had  consecrated  bishop,  offered  one  Antonius  a 
reader  to  the  primate  to  be  ordained  bishop  in  his 
room ;  and  the  primate  without  any  scruple  imme- 
diately ordained  him;  though,  as  St  Austin**  testi- 
fies, he  was  but  a  young  man,  who  had  never  showed 
himself  in  any  other  office  of  the  church  beside  that 
of  reader. 

There  want  not  also  several   in- 
stances of  persons,  who  were  ordained    And  in  moii»  «- 

*  1         -  i  I  tnordlnarycMWor- 

bishops  immediately  of  laymen,  when  J^^*""""*'**^^ 
God   by   his   particular    providence 
seemed  to  point  them  out  as  the  fittest  men,  in  some 
certain  junctures,  to  be  employed  in  his  service. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  known  case  of  St  Ambrose,  who  (/ 
was  but  newly  baptized  when  he  was  ordained  bi- 
shop, as  both  Paulinus**  and  all  the  historians  tes- 
tify.   When  the  people  of  Milan  were  so  divided 
in  the  election  of  a  bishop,  that  the  whole  city  was 
in  an  uproar,  he,  being  prstor  of  the  place,  came  in 
upon  them  to  appease  the  tumult,  as  by  virtue  of  his 
office  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do ;  and  making 
an  eloquent  speech  to  them,  it  had  a  sort  of  mira- 
culous effect  upon  them ;  for  they  all  immediately 
left  off  their  dispute,  and  unanimously  cried  out, 
they  woidd   have  Ambrose  to  be  their    bishop. 
Which  the  emperor  understanding,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  providential  call,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
l^ptized,  (for  he  was  yet  but  a  catechumen,)  and 
in  a  few  days  after  to  be  ordained  their  bishop. 
St  Cyprian  was  another  instance  of  the  like  pro- 
videntkd  dispensation.    For  Pontius**  says  in  his 
Life,  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  the  judgment  of 
God  and  the  favour  of  the  people,  though  he  was 
but  a  neophite,  or  newly  baptized.     Socrates*"  and 
and  Sozomen**  say  the  same  of  Nectarius,  Gregory 


*  CoadL  Bracar.  1.  c.  39.  Per  nngulos  gndus  eruditui, 
alacmdodiiiii  veaiat 

"Cypr.  Ep.  52.  aL  55.  ad  Antoniin.  p.  103.  Nun  itte 
^  ffitfflpstaui  sobitd  pervenit,  Md  per  omnia  ecclesiutica 
•8^  pniBolai^  cC  in  divinii  •dminietrationibiu  Dominum 
<■?•  r'^wiitiwi  ad  sacerdotii  rablime  fastigiiim  cunctis  re- 
%i«iignHlibaf  aacradic 

'thtoLUb.  Le.25. 

'Nai.  OnL  20.  in  Laud.  BmIL  p.  335. 

^OfUL  lib.  1.  p.  41.  ^  Theodor.  lib.'  1.  c.  25. 

■  Epipfcan.  H«r.  69.  Avian. 

*La«at.  Brmrimr.  e.  16  et  la 

"Uflitibid.  c.21et22. 

"«««iM.lib.3Lc.37. 


»  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

"Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  U. 

•»  Socrat  lib.  6.  c.  11.  lib. 

■•  Leo,  Ep.  W.  c.  6.  Ex  presbjteris  ^usdem  eccleaia, 
vel  ex  diaconibiiB  cligatur. 

■•  Liberal.  Brev.  c.  22.        *•  Aug.  Ep.  261.  ad  Caslefttin. 

«  Paulin.  Vit  Ambroi.  p.  3,  Ruffio.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  Theod. 
lib.  4.  c.  6  et  7.    Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  30.     Soiom.  lib.  6.  c.  24. 

«  Pont.  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  2.  Judicio  Dei  et  plebii  fovore  ad 
officium  sacerdotii  et  episcopatus  gradum  adbuc  neophytus, 
et  ut  puubatur  novellus  electui  est. 

«  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  & 

**  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  ti>  fivxueiiv  kirBtira  in  ^/«^(c<r. 

flilfOVy     &C. 
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Nazianzen's  successor  at  Constantinople,  that  he 
was  chosen  bishop  by  the  second  general  council, 
whilst  he  had  his  mystical  garments  on  him,  mean- 
ing those  white  garments,  which  the  newly  baptized 
were  used  to  wear.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Coesarea 
in  Pontus,  St.  Basil's  predecessor,  was  not  baptized, 
but  only  a  catechumen,  when  he  was  chosen  bi- 
shop, as  Nazianzcn  himself^  informs  us.  And  Eu- 
cherius  was  but  a  monk,  that  is,  a  la3rman,  when 
he  was  chosen  and  ordained  bishop  of  Lyons,  as 
Baronius^  says,  from  Hilarius  Arelatensis  in  the 
Life  of  Honoratus.  Chr3rso6tom  **  seems  to  say  the 
same  of  Philogonius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  when  he 
reports  of  him,  that  he  was  taken  from  the  court  of 
judicature,  and  carried  from  the  judge's  bench  to 
the  bishop's  throne,  iw6  fifi/iaroQ  itKavrucov  M  Pnfta 
Upbv.  In  all  these  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  the  hand  of  God  and  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence, which  supersedes  all  ordinary  rules  and  ca- 
nons :  and  therefore  these  ordinations  were  never 
censured  as  uncanonical  or  irregular,  though  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  a  common  rule ;  because  the 
rule  itself  was  to  be  understood  with  this  limitation 
and  exception,  as  one  of  the  ancient  canons*  ex- 
plains itself,  and  all  others  that  relate  to  this  matter; 
sa3ring,  One  that  is  newly  converted  from  Gentilism, 
or  a  vicious  life,  ought  not  presently  to  be  advanced 
to  a  bishopric :  for  it  is  not  fit,  that  he  who  has  yet 
given  no  proof  of  himself,  should  be  made  a  teacher 
of  others ;  unless  it  be  so  ordered  by  the  grace  and 
appointment  of  God  himself,  tl  fi^  wov  xard  Otiav  x^pcy 
mvro  ylvoiro.  For  in  this  case  there  could  be  no 
dispute ;  the  will  of  God  being  superior  to  all  hu- 
man canons  whatsoever.  And  therefore,  though 
the  same  limitation  be  not  expressed  in  other  ca- 
nons, yet  it  is  evident  that  they  are  always  to  be 
understood  with  this  exception.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, it  was  not  reckoned  any  breach  of  canon  to 
make  a  layman  bishop,  when  Providence  seemed  first 
to  grant  a  dispensation,  by  directing  the  church  to 
be  imanimous  in  the  choice  of  such  a  person.  They 
did  not  in  such  cases  make  a  layman  receive  one 
order  one  day,  and  another  the  next,  and  so  go 
through  the  several  orders  in  the  compass  of  a 
week,  but  made  him  bishop  at  once,  when  need 
required,  without  any  other  ordination.  The  con- 
trary custom  is  a  modem  practice,  scarce  ever  heard 
of  till  the  time  of  Photius,  anno  858,  who,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  not  coming  gradually  to  his  bi- 
shopric, was  on  the  first  day  made  a  monk,  on  the 
second  a  reader,  on  the  third  a  subdcacon,  on  the 
fourth  a  deacon,  on  the  fifth  a  presbyter,  and  on 


the  sixth  a  patriarch,  as  Nioetas  Davidy*  a  writer  of 
that  age,  informs  us  in  the  Life  of  Ignatius.  Spsla- 
tensis**  observes  the  save  practice  to  be  oontinoed 
in  the  Romish  church,  under  pretence  of  complying 
with  the  ancient  canons ;  though  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
them ;  which  was,  that  men  should  continue  some 
years  in  every  order,  to  give  some  proof  of  their  be- 
haviour to  the  church,  and  not  pass  cnrsorily  through 
all  orders  in  five  or  six  days'  time ;  which  piadieei 
as  it  does  not  answer  the  end  of  the  canons,  so  it  is 
altogether  without  precedent  in  the  primitiTe  church. 


CHAPTER  XL 


OF    SOME    PARTICULAR    LAWS    AND    CUSTOMS    OB- 
SERVED ABOUT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  BISHOPS. 

When  any  bishopric  became  void  g^, 
by  the  death  or  cession  of  its  bishop,  hJ^'^LnHH 
then,  forasmuch  as  bishops  were  look-  """'*** 
ed  upon  as  a  necessary  constituent  part  of  the 
church,  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  with  all  convenient  speed.  In  the  African 
churches  a  year  was  the  utmost  limits  that  was  sl- 
lowed  for  a  vacancy ;  for  if  within  that  time  a  new 
election  was  not  made,  he  that  was  appointed  ad- 
ministrator of  the  church  during  the  vacancy,  whose 
business  it  was  to  procure  and  hasten  the  election, 
was  to  be  turned  out  of  his  oflSce,  and  a  new  one 
put  in  his  room,  by  a  canon  of  the  fifth  councQ'  of 
Carthage,  which  is  also  confirmed  in  the  African 
Code.*  But  in  other  places  this  was  limited  to  a 
much  shorter  time.  For  by  a  canon  of  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Chalcedon,'  every  metropolitan  is 
obliged  to  ordain  a  new  bishop  in  the  vacant  see 
within  the  space  of  three  months,  under  pain  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,  unless  some  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity forced  him  to  defer  it  longer. 

At  Alexandria  the  custom  was  to 
proceed  inunediately  to  election  as     loJSS'Jiacw* 
soon  as  the  bishop  was  dead,  and  be-  SCL^%Si^ 
fore  he  was  interred.    Epiphanius* 
hints  at  this  custom,  when  he  says,  they  were  used 
to  make  no  delay  after  the  decease  of  a  bishop,  but 
chose  one  presently,  to  preserve  peace  among  the 
people,  that  they  might  not  run  into  frustions  about 
the  choice  of  a  successor.    But  Liberatus  is  a  littk 
more  particular  in  describing  the  drcumstances  id 
it    He  says,*  it  was  customary  for  the  successor  to 


«  Naz.  Orat.  19.  de  Laud.  Patr.  t.  1.  p.  30a 

**  Baron,  an.  441.  p.  9. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  31.  de  S.  Philogon.  t.  1.  p.  397. 

*  Canon.  A  post.  c.  80. 

«  Nicet  Vit  Ignat.  Concil.  t.  8.  p.  1199. 

••  Spalat  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  n.  19.  p.  430. 


>  Con.  Carth.  5.  can.  a 

*  Cod.  Can.  Ecd.  Afric.  can.  75. 

>  Con.  Chalced.  can.  25. 

*  Epipban.  Her.  69.  Arian.  n.  11.  ftii  xfiovi^uw  furA 
rtXtvriiv  t5  i-rio-icoxii,  &c. 

*  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  20.    Consnetiido  quiilem  ett  Ales- 
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watch  over  the  body  of  the  deceased  bishop,  and  to 
ky  his  right  hand  upon  his  head,  and  to  bury  him 
with  his  own  hands,  and  then  take  the  pall  of  St 
Ifark,  and  put  it  upon  himself,  and  so  sit  in  his 
duone^  To  these  authorities  we  may  add  that  of 
Soerates,  who  says,*  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was 
enthroned  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Thco- 
phflus :  and  he  intimates,  that  the  same  thing  was 
practised  in  other  places;  for  Proclus,  bishop  of 
Constantinople/  was  enthroned  before  Maximian 
his  predecessor  was  interred,  and  after  his  enthrone- 
ment he  performed  the  funeral  office  for  him.  And 
*  this  was  done  at  the  instance  and  command  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute 
or  tumult  raised  in  the  church  about  the  election  of 
a  bishop. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  care  and 
taMiMUiieM«r  diligence  of  the  church  in  filling  up 
SS"  "^  tSML*'  ^^A<^^"^^  ^^^^  i^  sometimes  happened, 
that  the  election  of  bishops  was  de- 
ferred to  a  much  longer  season.  For  in  Africa,  at 
the  time  of  the  collation  of  Carthage,  there  were  no 
less  than  threescore  bishoprics  void  at  once,  which 
was  above  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole.  For  the 
whole  number  of  bishops  was  but  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  whereof  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  were 
then  present  at  the  conference,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old 
age ;  besides  which,  there  were  sixty  vacant  sees, 
iriiich  were  unprovided  of  bishops  at  that  time,  as 
the  catholics  told  the  Donatists,*  who  pretended  to 
vie  numbers  with  them,  though  they  were  but  two 
handled  and  seventy-nine.  What  was  the  particular 
reason  of  so  many  vacancies  at  that  juncture,  is  not 
said;  but  probably  it  might  be  the  difficulty  of  the 
times,  that  catholic  bishops  could  not  there  be 
plaoed,  where  the  Donatists  had  gotten  full  posses- 
lion.  Or,  perhaps  it  might  be  the  negligence  of 
the  people,  who  contented  themselves  with  ad- 
ministratoi*  during  the  vacancy,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit of  a  new  bishop.  The  council  of  Macriana, 
mentioned  by  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,*  takes  notice 
of  this  dilaloiy  practice  in  some  churches,  and  cen- 
nres  it  by  a  canon,  which  orders  the  administra- 
toit,  who  were  always  some  neighbouring  bishops, 
to  be  removed;  and  condemns  such  churches  to 
eontinne  without  administrators,  till  they  sought 
6r  a  bishop  of  their  own.    Another  reason  of  long 


mmmrm,  lunn,  qoi  delbncto  Kiccedit,  excubiai  tuper  de- 
l^Kti  corpiM  agersi,  manmnqiie  dextcram  ejus  capiti  tuo 
iapwtie,  t(  sspnlto  manibm  suit,  sccipcre  coUo  fuo  beati 
Mara  paOiiHi,  at  tone  legitime  Mdere. 

•  Sodtt  lib.  7.  c.  7. 
Ml  Lb.  7.  c  4a 

'  Aif,  Brevic.  Collat.  prima  Diet  c  14  Sane  proptei 
cittdru,  qnas  efHSCopie  vaeoas  apod  ae  esse  dixerunt,  re- 
7nmm  eai  n  eatbolicis,  sezaginta  esse  quibus  niccetsoret 
^Ncepi  Dfladnm  fuerant  ordinatL 

•  Pmiad.  Brev.  Can.  c.  23.  ap.  Justel.  1 1.  p.  449.  Ut 


vacancies  in  some  times  and  places,  was  the  diffi- 
cult circumstances  the  churches  lay  under  in  time 
of  persecution.  For  the  bishops  were  the  men 
chiefly  aimed  at  by  the  persecutors.  And  there- 
fore, when  one  bishop  was  martyred,  the  church 
sometimes  was  forced  to  defer  the  ordination  of 
another,  either  because  it  was  scarce  possible  to  go 
about  it  in  such  times  of  eidgency,  or  because  she 
was  unwilling  to  expose  another  bishop  immedi- 
ately to  the  implacable  fury  of  a  raging  adversary, 
and  bring  upon  herself  a  more  violent  storm  of  per- 
secution. The  Roman  clergy"  give  this  for  their 
reason  to  Cyprian,  why,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Fabian,  they  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  The  state  of  afiairs,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  times,  was  such  as  would  not  permit  it  Ba- 
ronius"  reckons  the  time  of  this  vacancy  a  year 
and  three  months,  but  others,'*  who  are  more  exact 
in  the  calculation,  make  it  a  year  and  five  months ; 
by  either  of  which  accounts,  it  was  above  a  year 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  canons.  But  this 
was  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  long  vacancy  of 
the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  the  Arian 
persecution  under  Gensericus  and  Hunericus,  two 
heretical  kings  of  the  Vandals,  which  Victor  Uti- 
censis"  says  was  no  less  than  twenty-four  years, 
during  all  which  time  the  church  of  Carthage  had 
no  bishop.  But  these  were  difficulties  upon  the 
church,  and  matters  of  force,  not  her  choice :  for  in 
times  of  peace  she  always  acted  otherwise,  and  did 
not  think  such  extraordinary  instances  fit  pre- 
cedents to  be  drawn  into  example ;  much  less  to  be 
drawn  into  consequence  and  argued  upon,  as  some*^ 
have  done,  that  therefore  the  church  may  be  with- 
out bishops,  because  she  subsisted  in  some  extraor- 
dinary vacancies  without  them,  when  she  could  not 
have  them :  which  argument  woidd  hold  as  well 
against  any  other  order  as  that  of  bishops,  did  but 
they  who  urge  this  argrument  rightly  consider  it 
But  to  return  to  the  ordination  of  ^^^  4. 
bishops :  at  the  time  appointed  for  »nb!S^^iS!'S£ 
ordination,  the  metropolitan  was  used  ^^ 

to  send  forth  his  circular  letters,  and  summon  all 
the  bishops  of  the  province  to  meet  at  the  place 
where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  and  as- 
sist at  his  consecration.  The  presence  of  them  all 
was  required,  if  they  could  conveniently  attend ;  if 
not,  they  were  to  send  their  consent  in  writing :  in 


interventores  episcopi  conveniant  plebit  qua  episcopum 
non  habent,  ut  episcopum  accipiant ;  quod  si  accipere  neg. 
lexeriot,  remote  interventore  sic  remaneant,  quam  diu  sibi 
episcopum  quarant. 

^  Ep.  31.  al  30.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  58.  Post  excessu  m  no. 
bilissims  memoriae  viri  Fabiani,  nondum  est  episcopus  prop- 
ter rerum  et  temporum  difficultates  constitutus. 

11  Baron,  an.  253.  n.  6.  an.  254.  n.  46. 

■<  Pearson,  AnnaL  Cypr.  an.  2M.  n.  3.  et  an.  251.  n.  6. 

»  Victor,  de  Persccut,  Vandal,  lib.  2. 

I*  Blondel.  ApoL 
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which  case  three  bi8ho]>8,  with  the  assistance  or 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,  were  reckoned  a  suf- 
ficient canonical  number  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  consecration.  St.  Cyprian"  speaks  of  it  as  the 
general  practice  of  the  church  in  his  time,  to  have 
all  the  bishops  of  the  province  present  at  any  such 
ordination.  And  Euscbius  **  particularly  takes  no- 
tice of  the  ordination  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  succeeded  Narcissus,  that  he  was  or- 
dained /utA  KMvfiQ  rwv  ixtVKoirtiv  yvw>/Aiyc«  ^'ith  the 
common  consent  of  the  bishops  of  his  province. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon "  calls  this  a  canonical 
ordination,  when  the  metropolitan,  with  all  or  most 
of  his  provincial  bishops,  ordain  the  bishops  of  their 
own  province,  as  the  canons  have  appointed.  And 
the  general  council  of  Constantinople"  justified  the 
ordinations  of  Flavian  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  as  canonical  in  this  respect,  because 
they  were  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  their  pro- 
vinces Rvnodically  met  together.  This  was  the  an- 
cient rule  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  requires  the 
assistance  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  if  they 
could  conveniently  attend  the  ordination:**  but 
forasmuch  as  that,  either  through  urgent  necessity, 
or  by  reason  of  their  great  distance,  it  might  happen 
that  all  of  them  could  not  be  present,  it  is  added, 
that  in  that  case  three  bishops  should  be  sufficient 
to  ordain,  provided  the  metropolitan  and  the  rest 
sent  their  consent  in  writing.  But  under  three  the 
canons  did  not  generally  allow  of.  The  first  coun- 
cil of  Aries "  and  the  third  of  Carthage"  require 
three  besides  the  metropolitan.  And  the  second 
council  of  Aries"  does  not  allow  the  metropolitan 
to  be  one  of  the  three,  but  saith  expressly,  that  he 
shall  take  the  assistance  of  three  provincial  bishops 
beside  himself,  and  not  presume  to  ordain  a  bishop 
without  them.  It  is  true,  those  called  the  Apostoli- 
cal Canons"  and  Constitutions"  allow  the  ordinar 
tion  that  is  performed  by  two  bishops  only:  but 
this  is' contrary  to  all  other  canons ;  which  are  so 
far  from  allowing  two  bishops  to  ordain  by  them- 
selves, that  the  council  of  Orange"  orders  both  the 
ordaining  bishops  and  the  ordained  to  be  deposed : 


»  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  HiBpaxi.  p.  172.  Quod 
apiid  no8  quoque  et  fere  per  provincial  univenat  tenetur,  ut 
ad  ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  earn  plebem,  cui  pr»- 
positiu  ordinatur,  episcopi  ejusdem  provinciao  proxiini  quique 
conveniant,  et  epiicopus  deligatur  plcbe  prKsente,  &c. 

"  Eiueb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

»  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  C.  t  4.  p.  817. 

"  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Tbeodor.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

'*  Con.  Nic.  can.  4.  'Evta-Koiroif  trftovnicti  fidXifa  fiiv 
if-wo  iravTwif  Tuty  iy  tti  kirapxia  KaO^TairOat. 

*  Con.  Arelat.  1.  c.  20.  Si  non  potuerint  septem,  tine 
tribus  fratribus  non  prieiumant  ordinare. 

*>  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  19.  Forma  antiqua  tervabitur,  ut 
uon  minus  quam  trei  sufficiant,  qui  fuerint  a  metropolitano 
directi  ad  ordinandum  epiicopum.  See  alto  Con.  Carth. 
6.  c.  4. 

^  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  5.     Nee  episcopus  metropolitanus 


and  the  council  of  Ries"  actually  deposed  Armen- 
tarius  for  this  very  thing,  because  he  had  not  three 
bishops  to  ordain  him.  All  churches  indeed  did 
not  punish  such  ordinations  with  the  same  severity, 
but  in  all  places  they  were  reckoned  uncanonicaL 
When  Paulinus  ordained  Evagrius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, Theodoret"  takes  notice  that  this  was  done 
against  the  laws  of  the  church,  because  he  was  or- 
dained by  a  single  person,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  provincial  bishops.  And  Syncsios"  says  the 
same  of  the  ordination  of  Siderius,  bishop  of  P^ 
Isbisca,  that  it  was  irregular,  because  he  neither 
had  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  hii 
metropolitan,  nor  three  bishops  to  ordain  him.  It 
was  to  avoid  this  censure  of  irregularity,  that  Nova- 
tian,  when  he  set  himself  up  to  be  bishop  of  Rome 
against  Cornelius,  sent  for  three  bishops  out  of  the 
fiirthest  comer  of  Italy  to  come  and  ordain  him," 
lest  it  should  be  objected  against  him,  that  he  had 
not  a  canonical  ordination.  And  upon  this  account, 
when  Pelagius  the  First  was  to  be  ordained  bishop 
of  Rome,  because  three  bishops  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, a  presbyter"  was  taken  in  to  make  np  the 
number.  In  all  which  the  general  practice  of  the 
church  is  very  clearly  seen  and  descried. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  though 
this  was  the  common  rule  and  prac-  i^^^^ 
tice  of  the  church,  yet  it  was  not  ^^  ' 
simply  and  absolutely  of  the  essence  *^ 
of  ordination.  For  the  church  many  times  ad- 
mitted of  the  ordinations  of  bishops  that  were  con- 
secrated only  by  one  or  two  bishops.  The  council 
of  Orange,''  which  orders  both  the  ordaining  bi- 
shops and  the  ordained  to  be  deposed,  in  case  two 
bishops  only  ordained  a  bishop  with  his  consent, 
decrees  notwithstanding,  that  if  a  bishop  was  or- 
dained by  any  sort  of  violence  against  his  will, 
though  only  by  two  bishops,  in  that  case  his  or- 
dination should.stand  good,  because  he  was  passive 
in  the  thing,  and  not  consenting  to  the  breach  of 
the  canons.  And  without  this  passivity  there  are 
several  instances  of  ordinations  by  two  bishops  only, 
the  validity  of  which  we  do  not  find  disputed.    F^ 


line  tribus  episcopis  comprovincialibos  pnenunat  epitoo- 
pum  onlinare. 

"  Can.  Apost.  c.  1.  'Er/o-icoirov  x^^P*'''^^^^^**  ^^  ivte- 
Kotrmv  Ivo  h  Tpimv. 

«  Conitit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  27.     "  Con.  Arausic.  1.  can.  21. 

**  Con.  Reiens.  can.  2.  Ordinationem  quam  canones  ir^ 
ritam  definiunt,  nos  quoque  vacuandam  esse  cemuimuf :  in 
qua  pratennissa  trium  prssentia,  nee  ezpetitis  eompro- 
▼incialium  literis,  metropolitani  quoque  voluntate  neglects^ 
prorsus  nihil  quod  episcopum  fiiceret  ostensum  est. 

«  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23.  »  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  ex  Epist.  ComeL 

**  Lib.  Pontifical.  Vit.  Pelag.  Dum  non  esaent  episcopi, 
qui  eum  ordinarent,  inventi  sunt  duo  episcopi,  Joannes  de 
Perusio,  et  Bonus  de  Ferentino,  et  Andreas  presbyter  de 
Ostia,  et  ordinaverunt  eum. 

»  Con.  Arausic.  I.e.  21. 
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ligint,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  reckoned  a  true  bishop, 
dKragh,  as  we  have  just  now  heard,  he  had  but  two 
bishops  and  a  presbyter  to  ordam  hun.  Diosconis 
of  Alexandria  was  consecrated  likewise  by  two  bi- 
shops only,  and  those  under  ecclesiastical  censure ; 
as  we  leam  from  an  ^nstle  of  the  bishops  of  Pontus  " 
at  the  end  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  yet  neither 
that  council,  nor  any  others,  ever  questioned  the 
faUdity  of  his  ordination,  unless  perhaps  those 
Pontic  bishops  did,  who  call  it  mfandam  tdque  ima- 
fumnam  &rdmatitmem.  Siderius,  bishop  of  Palee- 
hisca,  was  ordained  by  one  bishop ;  yet  Athanasius 
not  only  allowed  his  ordination  and  confirmed  it, 
but  finding  him  to  be  a  useAil  man,  he  afterward 
adTanoed  him,  as  Synesius  sajrs,"  to  the  metro- 
political  see  of  Ptolemais.  PauUnus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  ordained  Evagrius  his  successor,  without  any 
other  bishop  to  assist  him :  which,  though  it  was 
done  against  canon,  yet  Theodoret  assures  us,**  that 
both  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  owned 
Evagrius  for  a  troe  bishop,  and  never  in  the  least 
questioned  the  yalidity  of  his  ordination.  And 
tiiongh  they  afterwards  consented  to  acknowledge 
Flavian,  at  the  instance  of  Theodosius,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism ;  yet  they  did  it  upon  this  con- 
dition, that  the  ordinations  of  such  as  had  been 
ordained  by  Evagrtus,  should  be  reputed  valid  also : 
as  we  leam  from  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent,"  who 
fifcd  not  long  after  this  matter  was  transacted. 

s,^^  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ordina- 

JimHStS^ti*  ^'^^  ^  ^  bishop  made  by  any  single 
SSttriSMS  bishopwasvaHdyifthe  church  thought 
""^  ^*^  fit  to  allow  it  Nor  had  the  bishop 
of  Rome  any  peculiar  privilege  in  this  matter  above 
other  men,  thoogfa  some  pretend  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion. There  is  indeed  an  ancient  canon  alleged  in 
the  eoUeetion  of  Fnlgentius  Ferrandus,  out  of  the 
eonnell  of  ZeUa  and  the  letters  of  Siricius,  which 
seoDB  to  make  a  reserve  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome :  for  it  says,"*  One  bishop  shall  not  ordain  a 
bUiop,  the  Roman  church  excepted.  But  Cote- 
lerim  *  ingenuously  owns  this  to  be  a  corruption  in 
ihe  text  of  Ferrandus,  foisted  in  by  the  ignorance 
or  fraud  of  some  modem  transcriber,  who  confound- 
ed two  decrees  of  Siricius  into  one,  and  changed 


the  words  sedea  apotitoUca  primatU  into  sedes  apos- 
toUca  Momana.  For  in  the  words  of  Siricius"  there 
is  no  mention  made  at  all  of  the  Roman  church, 
but  it  is  said,  that  no  cue  shall  ordain  without 
the  consent  of  the  apostolical  see ;  that  is,  the 
primate  or  metropolitan  of  the  province ;  and  that 
one  bishop  alone  shall  not  ordain  a  bishop,  because 
that  is  arrogant  and  assuming,  and  looks  like  giving 
an  ordination  by  stealth,  and  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Nicene  council.  So  that  in  these  times  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
canons,  and  did  not  presume  to  think  they  had  any 
privilege  of  ordaining  singly,  above  what  was  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of  their  order. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  notice  g^^  ^ 
of  in  this  affair  is,  that  every  bishop,  ^^^SL^tSiSi 
by  the  laws  and  custom  of  the  church,  '^  **""** 
was  to  be  ordained  in  his  own  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  own  people.  Which  is  plainly  inti- 
mated by  Cyprian,"  when  he  says,  that  to  celebrate 
ordinations  aright,  the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the 
province  were  used  to  meet  at  the  church  where  the 
new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  and  there  proceed 
to  his  election  and  ordination.  And  this  was  so 
generally  the  practice  of  the  whole  church,  that 
Pope  Julius"  made  it  an  objection  against  Gregory 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  obtruded  on  the  church  by 
the  Eusebian  party  in  the  room  of  Athanasius,  that 
he  was  ordained  at  Antioch,  and  not  in  liis  own 
church,  but  sent  thither  with  a  band  of  soldiers ; 
whereas,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  he  ought  to 
have  been  ordained,  Iv  ai/rfjg  r^c  ^KXtfaiag,  in  the 
church  of  Alexandria  itself,  and  that  by  the  bishops 
of  his  own  province.  This  rule  was  very  nicely 
observed  in  the  African  churches,  where  it  was  the 
constant  custom  for  the  primate  (whose  office  it 
was  to  ordain  bishops)  to  go  to  the  church  where 
the  new  bishop  was  to  be  settled,  and  ordain  him 
there.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  St. 
Austin,  who  himself  was  ordained  in  his  own  church 
at  Hippo  *^  by  the  primate  of  Numidia :  and  having 
divided  his  diocese,  and  erected  a  new  bishopric  at 
Fussala,  and  elected  a  bishop,  he  sent  for  the  pri> 
mate,  though  living^  at  a  great  distance,  to  come 
to  the  place  and  ordain  him  there. 


■  ConciL  torn.  4.  p.  960.  Oidinationem  suam  a  dam- 
Mtis  cpiteopif,  et  lioe  daobus,  accepit,  cum  regnlae  patrum 

wl  trat  epiacopoi  corporaliter  adetie  ia  higiMinodi 
A'UMmationibna  omnino  prospiciant. 

■  SjMs.  Ep.  67.  **  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

*  Ibdoc.  Ep.  14.  ad  Bonifiic.  Eccletia  Antiochena  ita 
pactfli  poatalavit  et  memit,  ut  ei  Evagrianot  tuis  ordinibiu 
ae  lodi,  intemerata  ordinatione,  quam  acceperant  a  memo- 


*  Ferrand,  Brev.  Canon,  c.  6.  Ut  unus  episcopiis  epis- 
Bifn  noo  ordinet,  excepta  eccletia  Romana.  Concilio 
*-lniL  Ex  Epiatola  Paps  Siricii. 

*  Ceteler.  Not.  io  Coattit.  Apott  lib.  3.  c.  20. 

*  Sine.  Ep.  4.  c.  1.    Ut  extra  cooscientiam  scdis  apos- 

E 


tolics,  hoc  est,  primatit,  nemo  audeat  ordinare.  It.  c.  2. 
Ne  unus  episcopus  episcopum  ordinare  praesumat  propter 
arrogantiam,  ne  furtivum  proestitum  beneficium  videatur. 
Hoc  enim  et  a  synodo  Nicsena  constitutum  est  atque  de- 
finitum. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ad 
ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  eam  plebem,  cui  praeposi- 
tus  ordinatur,  episcopi  ejusdem  provincira  proximi  quique 
conveniaot,  &c. 

<•  Jul.  Ep.  ad  Oriental,  ap.  Atbanas.  Apol.  2.  1. 1.  p.  719. 

«  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  261.  Propter  quern  ordinandum,  sanctum 
sencm,  qui  tunc  primatum  Numidiac  gcrcbat,  dc  longinquo 
ut  vonirct  rngnns,  Uteris  iropetravi. 
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1,^^  ^  As  to  the  manner  and  foim  of  or- 

ofTJdiMttnU"*"  daining  a  bishop,  it  iB  thus  briefly  de- 
*'"**"'*•  scribed  by  one  of  the  councils*"  of 

Carthage :  when  a  bishop  is  ordained,  two  bishops 
shall  hold  the  book  of  the  Gospels  over  his  head, 
and  whilst  one  pronounces  the  blessing  or  conse- 
cration prayer,  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops  that  arc 
present  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  Gospels  upon  his  head,  seems 
to  have  been  in  use  in  all  churches.  For  the  au- 
thor  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions**  (a  Greek 
writer,  who  is  supposed  to  relate  tlie  customs  of  the 
thinl  century)  makes  mention  of  it,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  two  bishops,  there  two 
deacons  are  appointed  to  hold  the  Gospels  open  over 
his  head,  whilst  the  senior  bishop,  or  primate,  with 
two  other  bishops  assisting  him,  pronounces  the 
prayer  of  consecration.  This  ceremony  of  holding 
the  Gospels  over  his  head,  is  also  mentioned  by  St 
Chrysostom,**  and  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  who  says 
it  was  a  peculiar  ceremony,  used  only  in  the  ordin- 
ation of  a  bishop. 

p^j  J  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 

n.Jd'itTh^L'SK  recites  one  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
cration.  pHiycr,  thc  closc  of  which  is  in  these 

words  :*•  "  Grant  to  him,  O  Lord  Almighty,  by  thy 
Christ,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that 
he  may  have  power  to  remit  sins  according  to  thy 
commandment,  and  to  confer  orders  according  to 
thy  appointment,  and  to  loose  every  bond  according 
to  the  power  which  thou  gavest  to  the  apostles; 
that  he  may  please  thee  in  meekness  and  a  pure 
heart,  constantly,  blameless,  and  without  rebuke ; 
and  may  offer  unto  thee  that  pure  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, which  thou,  by  Christ,  hast  appointed  to  be 
the  mystery  or  sacrament  of  the  new  covenant,  for 
a  sweet-smelling  savour,  through  Jesus  Christ  thy 
holy  Son,  our  God  and  Saviour,  by  whom  be  glory, 
honour,  and  worship  to  thee,  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen.**  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  one  and  the  same  form  was  used  in  all  churches : 
for  every  bishop  having  liberty  to  frame  his  own 
liturgy,  as  there  were  different  liturgies  in  different 
churches,  so  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
primates  or  metropolitans  had  diflSsrent  forms  of 
consecration,  though  there  are  now  no  remains  of 
them  in  being,  to  give  us  any  further  information. 


**  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  2.  Episcopus  cum  ordinatur,  duo 
episcopi  ponant  ct  teneant  evangeliorum  codicem  super 
caput  et  verticem  ejus,  et  uno  super  eum  fundente  benedic- 
tionem,  reliqiii  omnes  cpiscopi  qui  adsunt,  manibus  suis 
caput  ejus  taugant. 

**  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  4. 

**  Chrys.  de  Laudib.  Evan*;,  cited  by  Haborlus,  p.  79. 
Dinnys.  Ecclcs.  Hiprarch.  c.  T),  par.  3.  sect.  J.  p.  3j>I. 


The  consecration  being  ended,  the 
bishops  that  were  present  conducted  ortMr«UMM- 
the  new-ordained  bishop  to  his  chair  Jf^jJjJiiSLiF 
or  throne,  and  there  placing  him,  they 
all  saluted  him  with  a  holy  kiss  in  the  Lord. 
Then  the  Scriptures  being  read,  (according  to  cus- 
tom, as  part  of  the  daily  service,)  the  new  bishop 
made  a  discourse  or  exposition  upon  them,  which 
was  usually  called  $ermo  enihrcmistieutf  from  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
Such  was  that  famous  homily  of  Meletius,  bishq) 
of  Antioch,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius^  and  Soso- 
men,  for  which  he  was  immediately  sent  into  ban- 
ishment by  Constantius.  Socrates  frequently  takes 
notice  of  such  homilies  made  by  bishops**  at  their 
instalment ;  and  Liberatus,**  speaking  of  Severus 
of  Antioch,  mentions  his  exposition  made  upon 
that  occasion,  calling  it,  erpoaUio  m  enthronitmo. 
It  was  usual  also  for  bishops,  immediately  after 
their  instalment,  to  send  letters  to  foreign  bishops 
to  give  them  an  account  of  their  fiuth  and  ortho- 
doxy, that  they  might  receive  letters  of  peace  and 
communion  again  from  them;  which  letters  were 
therefore  called  lUerw  enthromttieiBf  or  nkKafial 
Mpo%iTUMU  Bs  Evagrins*  terms  them,  speaking  of 
the  circular  letters  which  Severus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, wrote  to  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  upon  that 
occasion.  These  were  otherwise  called  communi- 
catory letters,  nMvwvucd  wyypiitiiaraf  as  the  council 
of  Antioch,  that  deposed  Paulas  Samosatensis, 
terms  them :  for  the  fathers  in  that  council  having 
ordained  Domnus  in  the  room  of  Panl,  gave  notice 
thereof  to  all  churches,  telling  them  that  they  sig- 
nified it  to  them  for  this  reason,  that  they  might 
write  to  Domnus,  and  receive  KoufomK^  avyyp^tftfumif^ 
communicatory  letters  from  him :  which,  as  Vale- 
sius"  rightly  notes,  do  not  mean  there  those  letters 
of  conmiunion  which  bbhops  were  used  to  grant  to 
persons  travelling  into  foreign  countries;  but  soch 
letters  as  they  wrote  to  each  other  upon  their  own 
ordination,  to  testify  their  communion  mutually  with 
one  another.  These  letters  are  also  called  tynot^em 
by  Liberatus,"  who  says,  this  custom  of  every  new 
bishop's  giving  intimation  of  his  own  promotioa  to 
those  of  his  own  order,  was  so  necessary,  that  the 
omission  of  it  was  interpreted  a  sort  of  refusal  to 
hold  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a 
virtual  charge  of  heresy  upon  them. 


«•  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

<'  Epiphan.  H^r.  73.     Sosom.  lib.  4.  c.  28L 
«  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  43.  lib.  7.  c.  29. 
*»  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  19. 
«•  Evagr.  lib.  4.  c.  4. 

*>  Eiiscb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  «  Vales.  Not.  in  loc. 

**  Liberat.  Breviar.  r.  J 7.     Quia   Iftcras  rynotlicas  nou 
direxissct,  &'r. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

or  THE   RULE   WHICH   PROHIBITS   BISHOPS  TO   BE 
OaDAlNED   IN   SMALL  CITIES. 

Before  I  end  this  discourse  about 

8mL  1. 

Tktjmmativbm  blshops,  I  must  givc  an  account  of 
>**y  *•  ■«■  two  rules  more  respecting  their  ordin- 
ation. The  first  of  which  was,  That 
biihope  shonld  not  be  placed  in  small  cities  or  vil- 
liges:  which  law  was  first  made  by  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica,  with  a  design  to  keep  up  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  episcopal  order ;  as  the  reason  is  given  in 
the  canon  made  about  it ;  which  says,  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  place  a  bishop  in  a  village,  or  small 
dty,'  where  a  single  presbyter  will  be  sufficient : 
for  in  snch  places,  there  is  no  need  to  set  a  bishop ; 
lest  the  name  and  authority  of  bishops  be  brought 
into  contempt.  Some  add  to  this  the  fifty-seventh 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids 
the  placing  of  bishops  in  villages,  and  in  the  coun- 
try,' appointing  visitors  to  be  constituted  in  their 
room :  but  this  canon  speaks  not  of  absolute  bishops, 
but  of  the  tkor^piscopi^  who  were  subject  to  other 
faifthopB,  of  which  I  shall  treat  particularly  hereafter. 
HoweveTt  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  Sardican 
einon ;  lor  the  reason  annexed  explains  its  mean- 
ing, diat  it  prohibits  universally  the  ordination  of 
bishops  in  tmall  cities  and  country  places. 

^^^^  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 

«•  M?i3J?f*'^  rnl^  ^d  never  generally  obtain :  for 
^^t)^S3S^3L  both  before  and  after  the  council  of 
^^*^  Sardica,  there  were  bishops  both  in 

BfloaU  cities  and  villages.  Nazianzum  was  but  a 
very  small  city ;  Socrates'  calls  it  vSKgQ  ihrtK^Q,  a 
little  one:  and  upon  the  same  account  Gregory 
Nanansen*  styles  his  own  father,  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  iKcpoiroXirqcf  &  httle  bishop,  and  one  of  the 
leeood  order.  Yet  he  was  no  choreptscoptis,  but 
as  absolute  a  bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  as  the  bi- 
shop of  Rome  or  Alexandria.  Gers,  near  Pelusium, 
was  but  a  small  city,  as  Sozomen  notes  ;*  yet  it 
was  a  bishop's  see.  Theodoret  observes  the  same 
of  Dolicha,  where  Maris  was  bishop,'  that  it  was 
hot  a  very  little  city,  iroXIcy^  ^/lurpd,  he  calls  it : 
and  he  says  the  like  of  Cucusus'  in  Armenia,  the 
place  whither  Chrysostom  was  banished:  yet  as 
imall  a  city  as  it  was,  Chrysostom'  found  a  bishop 
there,  who  treated  him  very  civilly  and  respectfully 
in  his  exile.     Synesius  makes  mention  of  the  bi- 


shop of  Olbioe  in  one  of  his  epistles,*  and  at  the 
same  time  tells  us  the  place  was  but  a  village ;  for  he 
calls  the  people  irifio^  cw/i^rifc,  a  country  people.  So 
he  says  in  another  epistle,'^  that  Hydrax  and  Pals- 
bisca  had  for  some  time  each  of  them  their  own  bi- 
shop ;  though  they  were  but  villages  of  Pentapolis, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Erythra,  to 
which  they  were  some  time  after  annexed  again. 
In  Sozomen's  time,  among  the  Arabians  and  Cypri- 
ans, it  was  a  usual  thing  to  ordain  bishops  not  only 
in  cities  but  villages,  as  also  among  the  Novatians 
and  Montanists  in  Phrygia,  all  which  he  affirms" 
upon  his  own  knowledge.  Some  think  Dracontius 
was  such  a  bishop,  because  Athanasius  "  styles  his 
bishopric  x^^Q  irnvKori^u :  but  whether  this  means 
that  he  was  an  absolute  bishop,  or  only  a  chorepia- 
copus,  as  others  think,  is  not  very  easy  to  determine. 
As  neitlier  what  kind  of  bishops  those  were  which 
the  council  of  Antioch,"  in  their  Synodical  Epistle 
against  Pauliis  Samosatensis,  calls  country  bi§hops, 
for  perhaps  they  might  be  only  chorepiscopi,  or  de- 
pendent bishops,  as  Valesius  conjectures.  But  this 
cannot  be  said  of  those  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  nor 
of  the  other  instances  I  have  given  out  of  Synesius, 
and  the  rest  of  the  forecited  authors,  from  whose  tes- 
timonies it  plainly  appears  that  there  were  bishops 
in  very  small  cities,  and  sometimes  in  villages,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  decree  of  the  Sardican 
council.  It  is  also  very  observable,  that  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, a  tract  of  land  not  much  larger  than  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain,  (including  but  two  dioceses  of  the 
Roman  empire,)  there  were  almost  four  hundred 
bishops,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  Notitia*8  of  the 
church.  "Whence  it  may  be  collected,  that  Cucusus 
and  Nazianzum  were  not  the  only  small  cities  in 
those  parts,  but  that  there  were  many  other  cities  and 
dioceses  of  no  very  great  extent  in  such  a  number. 

One  thing  that  contributed  much  s^^^, 
to  the  multipUcation  of  bishoprics,  in?bUhSJJ£tar*' 
and  that  caused  them  to  be  erected  *™"p^«* 
sometimes  in  small  places,  was,  that  in  the  primitive 
church  every  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  his  me- 
tropolitan, or  the  approbation  of  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, had  power  to  divide  his  own  diocese,  and  ordain 
a  new  bishop  in  some  convenient  part  of  it,  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  whenever  he  found  his  diocese 
too  large,  or  the  places  to  lie  at  too  great  a  distance, 
or  the  multitude  of  converts  to  increase,  and  make 
the  care  and  encumbrance  of  his  diocese  become 
too  great  a  burden  for  him.  This  was  the  reason 
why  St  Austin"  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Fussala, 


'  Con.  Sardic.  Can.  6.     M^  i^civat  li  fllirXcoc  ku^ikHv 

'CoaeiL  Laodic.  c.  57.  *  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  11  ct  26. 

*  Nu.  Orat  19,  de  Laud:  Patr.  t  1.  p.  310. 
'  Sflsom.  lib.  a  c.  19.  »^\i«  fiiKpA.      •  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 
'  Tkeod.  Jib.  2.  c.  5.  ct  lib.  5.  c.  3L 
'  Cfciyi.  Ep.  125.  ad  Cyriacum.  •  Synes.  Ep.  76. 

•li  Ep  67    Kiiptat  dk  airrai  irtpTarSktwt. 
^'      '  E  2 


"  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.  'Eorrii^  oin\  kox  iv  KtStfiait  liria- 
Koiroi  UpovvTai^  unvapdi  'Apapioit  K<d  KinrpioK  iyvuv,  &c. 

12  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Dracont.  t  1.  p.  9i>l. 

"  A  p.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  'Exi<rKdxow«  t«i»  ofioptav 
Aypuiv  T«  Kal  iroXcc0V. 

**  Augustin.  Epist.  261.  ad  Caclestin.  Quod  ab  Hippone 
memoTatum  cattellum  millibui  quadraginta  sejungitur,  cum. 
in  eis  regendis,  et  eonim  T«V\<^mVi  \\c«l  ^tj^v^oai^  cx!!K\|^ti^>& 
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a  town  in  his  own  diocese,  about  forty  miles  from 
Hippo.  It  was  a  place  where  great  nmnbers  had 
been  converted  from  the  schism  of  the  Donatist8,and 
some  remained  to  be  converted  still ;  but  the  place 
lying  at  so  great  a  distance,  he  could  not  bestow  that 
care  and  diligence,  either  in  ruling  the  one,  or  re- 
gaining the  other,  which  he  thought  necessary;  and 
therefore  he  prevailed  with  the  primate  of  Numidia, 
to  come  and  ordain  one  Antonius  to  be  bishop  there. 
And  this  was  consonant  to  the  rules  of  the  African 
church,  which  allowed  new  bishoprics  to  be  erect- 
ed '*  in  any  diocese  where  there  was  need,  if  the  bi- 
shop of  the  diocese  and  the  primate  gave  their  con- 
sent to  it ;  or,  as  Ferrandus  "  has  it  in  his  collection, 
if  the  bishop,  the  primate,  and  a  provincial  council, 
by  their  joint  consent  and  authority,  gave  way  to  it. 
By  virtue  of  these  canons,  during  the  time  of  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  many  new  bishoprics 
were  erected  in  very  small  towns  in  Africa ;  as  ap- 
pears, from  the  Acts  of  the  Collation  of  Carthage, 
where  the  catholics  and  Donatists  mutually  charge 
each  other  with  this  practice;  that  they  divided 
single  bishoprics  sometimes  into  three  or  four,  and 
made  bishops  in  country  towns  and  villages  to 
augment  the  numbers  of  their  parties.  Thus,  in 
one  place,  we  find  Petilian  the  Donatist"  com- 
plaining, that^the  catholics  had  made  four  bishops 
in  the  diocese  of  Januarius,  a  Donatist  bishop,  to 
outdo  them  with  numbers.  And  in  another  place, 
Alypius  the  catholic  orders  it  to  be  entered" 
upon  record,  that  a  great  many  Donatist  bishops 
there  mentioned,  were  not  ordained  in  cities,  but 
only  in  country  towns,  or  villages.  To  which  Pe- 
tilian" replies,  that  the  catholics  did  the  same; 
ordaining  bishops  in  country  towns,  and  some- 
times in  such  places  where  they  had  no  people: 
his  meaning  is,  that  in  those  places  all  the  people 
were  turned  Donatists,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
catholic  bishops  thought  themselves  obliged  to  di- 
vide their  dioceses,  and  ordain  new  bishops  in  small 
towns ;  that  they  might  outdo  the  Donatists,  both  in 
number  and  zeal,  and  more  effectually  labour  in  re- 
ducing the  stra3ring  people  back  again  to  their  an- 
cient communion  with  the  catholic  church.  This 
was  the  practice  of  Africa,  and  this  their  reason  for 
erecting  so  many  small  bishoprics  in  those  times  of 
exigency :  they  had  always  an  eye  to  the  benefit  and 
edification  of  the  church. 


Gregory  Nazianzen  highly  commends  St  BanTi 
piety  and  prudence  for  the  like  practice.  It  hap- 
pened in  his  time,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  and  Tyana  made  the  metropolii  of 
the  second  province,  in  the  civil  account :  this  gave 
occasion  to  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  to  lay  claim 
to  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan  in  the  church ;  which 
St.  Basil  opposed,  as  injorious  to  his  own  church  of 
Caisarea,  which,  by  ancient  custom  and  prescription, 
had  been  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province. 
But  Anthimus  proving  a  very  contentious  advenaiy, 
and  raising  great  disturbance  and  oommoCions  about 
it,  St  Basil  was  willing  to  buy  the  peaee  of  the 
church  with  the  loss  of  his  own  rights ;  so  he  vo- 
luntarily relinquished  his  jurisdiction  over  that  part 
of  Cappadocia,  which  Anthimus  laid  claim  to :  and, 
to  compensate  his  own  loss  in  some  measure,  he 
erected  several  new  bishoprics  in  hds  own  province; 
as,  at  Sasima,  and  some  other  such  obscmre  places 
of  that  region.  Now,  though  this  was  done  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  a  canon,  yet  Nazianzen  extols 
the  fact  upon  three  accounts.  First,  because  hereby 
a  greater  care  was  taken  of  men's  souls.**  Secondly, 
by  this  means  every  city  had  its  own  revenues. 
And  lastly,  the  war  between  the  two  metropolituis 
was  ended.  This,  he  says,  was  an  admirable  policy, 
worthy  the  great  and  noble  soul  of  St  Basil,  who 
could  turn  a  dispute  so  to  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
and  draw  a  considerable  advantage  out  of  a  calamity, 
by  making  it  an  occasion  to  guard  and  defend  fais 
country  with  more  bishops.  Whence  we  may  col- 
lect, that  in  Nazianzen's  opinion,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  church  to  be  well  stocked  with  bishops ;  and 
that  it  is  no  dishonour  to  her  to  have  bishops  in 
small  towns,  when  necessity  and  reason  require  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THB   RULB  WHICH    FORBIDS   TWO   BISHOPS  TO 
BB  ORDAINEP   IN  ONB  CITT. 


Another  rule  generally  observed  in 
the  church,  was,  that  in  one  city  there     The  J£Ji'  mie 
should  be  but  one  bishop,  thouirh  it  chmrii.  to  iMvt  bUc 
was  large  enough  to  admit  of  many 


me  viderem  latius  quam  oportebat  extendi,  nee  adhi- 

bendse  sufficerem  diligentiae,  quam  certissima  ratione  adhi- 
beri  debcre  cernebam,  episcopum  ibi  ordinandum  constitu- 
endumquc  curavi. 

»  Concil.  Garth.  2.  c.  5.  Si  accedente  tempore,  cretcenta 
fide,  Dei  populus  multiplicatus  deiideravit  proprium  ha- 
here  rectorem,  ejua  videlicet  voluntate,  in  cujui  potestate 
est  dioeccsis  constituta,  habeat  episcopum.  It.  Con.  Garth. 
3.  c.  42. 

'•  Ferrand.  Breviar.  Ganon.  c.  13.  Ut  cpiscopus  non  or- 
dinetur  in  dioccesi,  qua)  episcopum  nimqttam  habuit,  nisr 
cum  voluntate  cpiscopi  ad  quem  ipsa  dioeccsis  pcrtinet,  ex 


concilio  tamen  plenario  et  primatis  auctoritate. 

1'  GoUat  Garth.  1.  c.  117.  Petilianas  episcopus dixit.  In 
una  plebe  Januarii  collega  nostri  prssentia,  in  una  dicBcesi, 
quatuor  sunt  constituti  contra  ipsum ;  ut  numenn  scilicet 
augeretur. 

^  Ibid.  c.  181.  Alypius  dixit,  Scriptum  sit  istos  omnes  in 
villis  vel  in  fundis  esse  episcopos  ordinatos,  non  in  aliquibus 
civitatibus. 

1*  Ibid.  c.  182.  Petilianus  episcopus  dixit:  Sic  etiam  tn 
multos  babes  per  omnes  agros  dispersos :  imo  crebrot  ubi 
habes,  sane  et  sine  populis  habes. 

»  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  La  id.  Basil,  t.  1.  p.  356. 
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piftlTten.  In  the  time  of  ComeUus,  there  were 
foity-six  presbyten '  in  the  church  of  Rome,  seven 
deacons,  as  many  sub-deacons,  and  ninety-four  of 
the  inferior  ordm  of  the  clergy :  and  the  body  of 
the  peofile,  at  a  moderate  computation,  are  reckoned 
by  some*  to  be  about  fifty  thousand ;  by  others,'  to 
be  a  &r  greater  number;  yet  there  was  but  one  bi- 
shop overall  these.  So  that  when  Novatian  got 
Mmself  ordained  bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to 
ComdiuSy  he  was  generally  condemned  over  all  the 
world,  as  transgressing  Uie  rule  of  the  catholic 
church.  Cyprian*  delivers  it  as  a  maxim  upon  this 
occasion ;  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in 
h  church  at  a  time,  and  one  judge  as  the  vicegerent 
of  Christ  Therefore  he  says*  Novatian  was  no  bi- 
shop, since  there  could  not  be  a  second  after  the 
firrt;  but  he  was  an  adulterer,'  and  a  foreigner,  and 
amUtioiis  usurper  of  another  man's  church,  who  had 
been  regolarly  ordained  before  him.  And  so  he  was 
told  not  only  by  Cyprian,'  but  a  whole  African  coun- 
cil at  once ;  who,  in  return  to  Novatian's  communi- 
catory letter,  which  (according  to  custom)  he  wrote 
to  them  Qpon  his  ordination,  sent  him  this  plain 
and  positive  answer :  That  he  was  an  alien ;  and 
that  none  of  them  could  communicate  with  him,  who 
had  attempted  to  erect  a  pro&ne  altar,  and  set  up 
an  adnlterons  chair,  and  offer  sacrilegious  sacrifice 
against  Cornelius  the  true  bishop ;  who  had  been 
ordained  by  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  suf- 
frage of  the  clergy  and  people.  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  confessors  at  Rome,  who  at  first  sided 
with  Novatian :  but  Cyprian '  wrote  a  remonstrat- 
ing letter  to  them,  wherein  he  soberly  laid  before 
them  the  sinfulness  of  their  practice.  And  his 
admonition  wrought  so  effectually  on  some  of  the 
chief  of  them,  that  not  long  after  they  retiimed 
to  Cornelius,  and  publicly  confessed  their  fault  in 
these  words :  We  acknowledge  our  error ;  we  have 
been  imposed  upon  and  deluded  by  treacherous  and 
deceitful  words ;  for  though  we  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  schismatical  and  heretical  man,  yet  our 
mind  was  always  sincerely  in  the  church.  For  we 
are  not  ignorant,'  that  as  there  is  but  one  God,  one 


Christ  the  Lord,  and  one  Holy  Spirit;  so  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  catholic  church. 
Pamelius  ^  and  others,  who  take  this  for  a  confes- 
sion of  the  bishop  of  Rome's  supremacy,  betray 
either  gross  ignorance,  or  great  partiality  for  a 
cause :  for  though  this  was  spoken  of  a  bishop  of 
Rome,  yet  it  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  the  com- 
mon case  of  bishops  in  all  churches.  Ignatius,  and 
all  the  writers  after  him,  who  have  said  any  thing 
of  bishops,  always  speak  of  a  single  bishop  in  every 
church.  And  though  Origen"  seems  to  say  other- 
wise, that  there  were  two  bishops  in  every  church ; 
yet,  as  he  explains  his  own  notion,  his  meaning  is 
the  same  with  all  the  rest:  for  he  says,  the  one 
was  visible,  the  other  invisible ;  the  one  an  angel, 
the  other  a  man.  So  that  his  testimony  (though 
there  be  something  peculiar  in  his  notion)  is  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  church's  practice. 

The  writers  of  the  following  ages  do  so  frequent- 
ly mention  the  same  thing,  that  it  would  be  as  te- 
dious as  it  is  needless  to  recite  their  testimonies." 
Therefore  I  shall  only  add  these  two  things  :  First, 
That  the  council  of  Nice  repeats  and  confirms  this 
ancient  rule.  For  in  the  eighth  canon,  which 
speaks  of  the  Novatian  bishops  that  return  to  the ' 
catholic  church,  it  is  said,  that  any  bishop  may 
admit  them  to  officiate  as  presbyters  in  the  city,  or 
as  chorepiscopi  in  the  country,  but  not  as  city 
bishops,  for  this  reason,  W  ^i)  Iv  rf  v6\u  8{m  iiri^co- 
iroc  ifoiv,  that  there  may  not  be  two  bishops  in  one 
city.  Secondly,  That  in  fact  the  people  were  gener- 
ally possessed  with  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  un- 
lawfulness of  having  two  bishops  sit  together :  in- 
somuch that  Theodoret  tells  us,"  when  Constantius 
proposed  to  the  Roman  people  to  have  Liberius 
and  Felix  sit  as  copartners,  and  govern  the  church 
in  common,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  reject  the 
motion,  crying  out,  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  as 
the  great  end  and  design  of  this  rule     Tet  ul^totMii* 

^  ,  t  MmrtiinM  aUowvd, 

was  to  prevent  schism,  and  preserve  hy  compromiw.  lo 

,  .  i.    ,  1  -         end  •  dwpiilp.  or 

the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church ;  ^hLIT  ^'•**™** 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  mani- 


>  CorneL  Ep.  ad  Fabinm.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

*  Bidiop  Bnmet,  Letter  4.  p.  207. 

'  Basoag.  Exerc.  ad  Annal.  Baron,  an.  44.  p.  532. 

*  Cypr.  Epist.  fib.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel,  p.  129.  Unus  in  ec- 
cUm  ad  tempoi  lacerdos,  et  ad  tempuB  judex  vice  Christi. 

*  Id.  EpiiL  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  104.  Cum  post  pri- 
nam  lecaiidiia  esse  non  ponit,  quiaquis  pott  unum,  qui  solus 
ate  debeat,  ikctiis  est,  non  jam  secnndus  ille,  sed  nullus  est. 

'Ibid.  p.  112.  Nisi  ti  episcopus  tibi  videtur,  qui  epis- 
CQpo  ia  eeeksia  a  sedecim  coepiscopis  facto,  adulter  atque 
ntnoeos,  epiacopua  fieri  adesertoribus  per  ambitum  uititur. 

'Cypr.  Ep.  67.  aL  68.  ad  Steph.  p.  177.  Se  foris  esse 
cvpHMp  see  poaaa  a  quoqnam  nostrum  sibi  communicari ; 
9>ii  episcopo  Coroelio  in  catholica  ecclesia  de  Dei  judicio, 
Mdiri  ae  plebia  aolfragio  ordinate,  profanum  altare  erigere, 
•Jikeram  caihedrmm  coUocare,  et  sacrilega  contra  venim 
nembfem  sacrificia  oflerre  tentaverit. 


"  Cypr.  Ep.  44.  al.  46.  ad  Nicostrat.  et  Maxim. 

*  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  aL  49.  ad  Cyprian.  Nee  enim  ignora- 
mus  unum  Deum  esse,  unum  Christum  Dominum,  quern 
confess!  sumus,  unum  Spiritum  Sanctum,  unum  episcopum 
in  catholica  ecclesia  esse  debere. 

>•  PameL  Not  in  loc. 

"  Orig.  Horn.  13.  in  Luc.     Per  singulas  ecclesias  biui 

sunt  episcopi,  alius  visibilis,  alius invisibilis. Ego  puto 

invent ri  simul  posse  et  angelum  et  hominem  bonos  (leg. 
binos)  ecclesiae  episcopos. 

»  See  Chrysost.  Epist.  125.  ad  Cyriac.  et  Hom.  1.  in 
Philip.  Jerum.  Epist  4.  ad  Rustic.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr. 
Com.  in  Tit.  ii.  Pseudo-Hieron.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Hilar. 
Diac.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  It.  in  I  Cor.  xii.  28.  et  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  12.  Pacian.  Ep.  3.  ad  Sempronian.  Socrat  lib.  6.  c. 
22.     Sozom.  lib.  4.  c.  14  et  15.    Theod.  lib.  a  c.  4. 

«  Thcod.  lib.  2.  c,  14. 
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fostly  appi'arcd,  tliat  the  allowing  of  two  bishops 
in  one  city,  in  some  certain  circumstances  and 
critical  junctures,  was  the  only  way  to  put  an  end 
to  some  long  and  inveterate  schism,  in  that  case 
there  were  some  catholic  bishojM,  who  were  willing 
to  take  a  partner  into  their  throne,  and  share  the 
episcopal  i)Ower  and  dignity  between  them.  Thus 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  made  the  proposal  to 
PauliniLs  his  antagonist,  who,  though  he  was  of  the 
same  faith,  yet  kept  up  a  church  divided  in  com- 
munion from  him.  I  shall  relate  the  proposal  in 
the  worfls  of  Theodoret."  Meletius,  says  he,  the 
meekest  of  men,  thus  friendly  and  mildly  addressed 
himself  to  Paulinus:  Forasmuch  &s  the  Lord  hath 
committed  to  me  the  care  of  these  sheep,  and  thou 
hast  received  the  care  of  others,  and  all  the  sheep 
agree  in  one  common  faith,  let  us  join  our  flocks, 
my  friend,  and  dispute  no  longer  about  primacy  and 
government :  but  let  us  feed  the  sheep  in  common, 
and  bestow  a  common  care  upon  them."  And  if  it 
be  the  throne  that  creates  the  dispute,  I  will  try  to 
take  away  this  cause  also.  We  will  lay  the  holy 
Gospel  upon  the  seat,  and  then  each  of  us  take  his 
place  on  either  side  of  it.  And  if  I  die  first,  you 
shall  take  the  government  of  the  flock  alone :  but 
if  it  be  your  fate  to  die  before  me,  then  I  will  feed 
them  according  to  my  power.  Thus  spake  the 
divine  Meletius,  says  our  author,  lovingly  and 
meekly;  but  Paulinus  would  not  acquiesce,  nor 
hearken  to  him. 

We  meet  ^dth  another  such  proposal  made  to  the 
Donatist  bishops,  by  all  the  catholic  bishops  of 
Africa  assembled  together,  at  the  opening  of  the  fa- 
mous conference  of  Carthage.  There  they  oflered 
them  freely  before  the  conference  began,  that  if 
they  would  return  to  the  unity  and  communion  of 
the  church,  upon  due  conviction,  they  should  retain 
their  episcopal  honour  and  dignity  still : "  and  be- 
cause this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  circumstances 
and  case  of  the  church  then  were,  without  allowing 
two  bishops  for  some  time  to  be  in  the  same  city,  it 
was  further  proposed,  that  every  catholic  bishop 
should  take  the  other  to  be  his  copartner,  and  share 
the  honour  \^nth  him ;  allowing  him  to  sit  with  him 
in  his  o\\ni  chair,  as  was  usual  for  bishops  to  treat 
their  fellow  bishops  that  were  strangers ;  and  also 


granting  him  a  church  of  hit  own,  where  he  migfat 
be  capable  of  returning  him  the  like  civility :  that 
so  they  might  pay  mutual  respect  and  honour  to 
each  other,  and  take  their  turns  to  tit  highest  in  the 
church,  till  such  times  as  one  of  them  should  die; 
and  then  the  right  of  succession  should  be  always 
in  a  single  bishop,  as  it  was  before.  And  this,  they 
say,  was  no  new  thing  in  Africa:  for,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  schism,  they  that  would  recant  their 
error,  and  condemn  their  separation,  and  return  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  were  by  the  charity  of 
catholics  always  treated  in  the  same  courtieous  man- 
ner. From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  this  had  been  the 
practice  of  Africa  for  above  one  whole  century ;  and 
the  present  bishops  proposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  predecessors,  in  making  this  concession  to 
the  Donatists,  in  order  to  close  up  and  heal  the  di- 
visions of  the  church.  But  they  add,  that  forasmuch 
as  this  method  might  not  be  acceptable  to  all  Chris- 
tian people,  who  would  be  much  better  pleased  to 
see  only  a  single  bishop  in  every  chureh,  and,  per- 
haps, would  not  endure  the  partnership  of  two, 
which  was  an  unusual  thing  \  they  therefore  pro- 
posed, in  this  case,  that  both  the  bishops  should 
freely  resign,  and  sufier  a  single  bishop  to  be  chosen 
by  such  bishops  as  were  singly  possessed  of  other 
churches.  So  that  at  once  they  testify  both  what 
was  the  usual  and  ordinary  rule  of  the  church,  to 
have  but  one  bishop  in  a  city,  and  also  how  ftr  they 
were  willing  to  have  receded,  in  order  to  establish 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  chureh  in  that  extraor- 
dinary juncture.  I  have  been  the  more  easily 
tempted  to  recite  this  passage  at  large,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  full  proof  of  all  that  has  been  as- 
serted in  this  chapter,  but  because  it  gives  us  such 
an  instance  of  a  noble,  self-denying  zeal  and  charity, 
as  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history ;  and 
shows  us  the  admirable  spirit  of  those  holy  bishops, 
among  whom  St.  Austin  was  a  leader. 
Some  very  learned  persons"  are 
further  of  opinion,  that  this  rule  about  ^^^SirS!!^ 
one  bishop  in  a  city,  did  not  take  place  STSjS  ui!^ 
in  the  apostolical  age :  for  they  think  j^  u!il  u!^tlfa!! 
that,  before  the  perfect  incorporation 
and  coalition  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one 
body,  there  were  two  bishops  in  many  cities,  one  of 


•*  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

'^  £i  ik  6  fiiaoi  6u)K0i  rijit  ipiv  yivva^  iyw  xal  TavTtjv 
ij^iXdaai  trttpaaoftai'  iv  yip  tovtw  t6  OcTov  irportBtiK^i 
ivayyiXioVf  eKaripw9iv  huat  KaOrjaOai  iraptyyvta, 

**  CoUat.  Carth.  1.  die,  c.  16.  Sic  nobiscum  teneont uni- 
tatcm,  ut  non  solum  viain  salutis  inveniant,  scd  nee  honomn 
episcopatus  amittant. Poterit  qnippe  unu»quisque  nos- 
trum, honoris  sibi  socio  copulato,  vicissim  sedere  eminen- 
tills,  sicut  peregrino  episcopo  juxta  considente  coUega.  Hoc 
cum  altemis  Basilicis  utrisque  conceditur,  uterque  ab  alter- 
ut ro  honore  mutuo  pncvenitur :  quia  ubi  pracceptio  charitatis 
(lilataveril  corda,  possessio  pacis  non  fit  angusta,  ut  uno 
eonim  dcfimcto,  dcincepyjam  singidis  singuli,  pristine  more, 


succedant.  Nee  novum  aliquid  fiet:  nam  hoc  ab  ipsius 
separationis  exordio,  in  eis  qui  damnato  neftuiie  ditcessionis 
errore,  unitatii  dulcedinem  vel  sero  sapuemnt,  cathoHca 
dilectio  custodivit.  Aut  si  forte  Christiani  populi  singulis 
delectantur  episcopis,  etduorum  consortium,  inusitata  renun 
facie,  tolerare  non  possunt :  utrique  de  medio  aecedamus ;  et 
ecclesiis  in  singulis,  damnata  schismatis  causa,  in  unitate 
pacifica  constitutis,  ab  his  qui  sing;uli  in  ecclesiis  singulis 
invenientinr,  unitati  factas  per  longa  necesaana  singuli  con- 
stituantur  epispopi. 

"  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  13.  p.  414.  Hammond, 
Dissert.  5.  adv.  Blondel,  c.  I. 
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die  Jews,  and  another  of  the  Gentiles.  Thus  they 
think  it  was  at  Antioch,  where  Euodius  and  Ignatius 
sre  snd  to  be  bishops  ordained  by  the  apostles ;  as 
also  Linus  and  Clemens  at  Rome,  the  one  ordained 
by  St  Peter  bishop  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other  by 
St  FboI  bishop  of  the  Gentiles.  £piphanius  seems 
to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  he  says,"  Peter 
and  Paul  where  the  first  bishops  of  Rome :  and  he 
makes  it  a  question  whether  they  did  not  ordain  two 
other  lnsh<^  to  supply  their  places  in  their  absence. 
In  another  place*  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  that 
Alexandria  never  had  two  bishops,  as  other  churches 
had:  which  obserration,  Bishop  Pearson  thinks, 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  apostolical  ages ;  as  im- 
plying that  St  Mark,  being  the  only  preacher  of  the 
gospel  at  Alexandria,  left  but  one  bishop  his  suc- 
cessor, but  in  other  churches  sometimes  two  apostles 
gathered  churches,  and  each  of  them  left  a  bishop 
in  his  place.  Yet  this  does  not  satisfy  other  learned 
persons,*  who  are  of  a  different  judgment,  and  think 
that  though  the  apostles  had  occasion  to  ordain  two 
hishopB  in  some  cities,  yet  it  was  not  upon  the  ac- 
count of  different  churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
but  in  the  ordinary  way  of  succession :  as  Ignatius 
was  ordained  at  Antioch  after  the  death  of  Euodius, 
snd  Clemens  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  Linus.  I 
ihall  not  pretend  to  determine  on  which  side  the 
right  lies  in  so  nice  a  dispute,"  but  leave  it  to  the 
judicious  reader,  and  only  say,  that  if  the  former 
opinion  prevails,  it  proves  another  exception  to  the 
common  rule  of  having  but  one  bishop  in  a  city ; 
or  rather  shows  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church 
before  the  rule  was  made. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  third  excep- 
ite  CM  «r  €mA-  tion  in  a  case  that  is  more  plain,  which 
was  that  of  the  coadjutors.  These 
were  soch  bishops  as  were  ordained  to  assist  some 
other  bishops  in  case  of  infirmity  or  old  age,  and 
were  to  be  subordinate  to  them  as  long  as  they  hved, 
and  succeed  them  when  they  died.  Thus,  when 
Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  disabled  by  rea- 
ton  of  his  great  age,  (being  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,)  Alexander  was  made  his  coadjutor.  Eu- 
icbius"  and  St  Jerom  both  say  it  was  done  by 
revelation ;  but  they  do  not  mean,  that  Narcissus 


needed  a  revelation  to  authorize  him  to  take  a  co- 
adjutor, but  only  to  point  out  to  him  that  particular 
man :  for  Alexander  was  a  stranger,  and  a  bishop 
already  in  another  country,  so  that  without  a  re- 
velation he  could  not  have  been  judged  qualified 
for  this  office;  but  being  once  declared  to  be  so, 
there  was  no  scruple  upon  any  other  account,  but 
by  the  unanimous  consent  °  of  all  the  bishops  in 
Palestine,  he  was  chosen  to  take  part  with  Narcissus 
in  the  care  and  government  of  the  church.  Vale- 
sius"  reckons  this  the  first  instance  of  any  coadjutor 
to  be  met  with  in  ancient  history,  but  there  are 
several  examples  in  the  foUoi^'ing  ages.  Theotec- 
nus,  bishop  of  Csesarca,  made  Anatolius  his  coad- 
jutor, designing  him  to  be  his  successor,  so  that  for 
some  time  they**  both  governed  the  same  church 
together.  Maximus*"  is  said  by  Sozomen  to  be  bi- 
shop of  Jerusalem  together  with  Macarius.  Orion, 
bishop  of  Palsbisca,  being  grown  old,  ordained  Sir 
derius  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  as  Synesius*' 
informs  us.  So  Theodoret*  takes  notice  that  John, 
bishop  of  Apamea,  had  one  Stephen  for  his  colleague. 
And  St  Ambrose**  mentions  one  Senecio,  who  was 
coadjutor  to  Bassus.  In  the  same  manner  Gregory 
Nazianzen  was  bishop  of  Nazianzum  together  with 
his  aged  father.  Baronius  indeed**  denies  that  ever 
he  was  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  but  St.  Jerom*'  and 
all  the  ancient  historians,  Socrates,**  Sozomen,** 
Ruffin,*'  and  Theodoret**  expressly  assert  it ;  though 
some  of  them  mistake  in  calling  him  his  father's 
successor :  for  he  was  no  otherwise  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum, but  only  as  his  father's  coadjutor.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  office  with  this  protestation,  that  he 
would  not  be  obliged  to  continue  bishop  there  any 
longer  than  his  father  lived,  as  he  himself  acquaints 
us  in  his  own  Life,**  and  other  places ;  so  that  after 
his  father's  death  he  actually  resigned,  and  getting 
Eulalius  to  be  ordained  in  his  room,  he  betook  him- 
self to  a  private  life.*'  All  which  evidently  proves 
that  he  was  not  his  father's  successor,  but  only  his 
coadjutor.  I  will  but  add  one  instance  more  of  this 
nature,  which  is  the  known  case  of  St.  Austin,  who 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo  whilst  Valerius  was 
living,  and  sat  with  him**  for  some  time  as  his  coad- 
jutor ;  which  he  did  by  the  consent  of  the  primate 


"  Epiphsn.  Har.  27.    Garpocrat.  n.  6. 
"  Idem,  H«r.  6a    Meletian.  n.  6. 

*  Coteler.  Not.  in  ConttiCut  Apoft.  lib.  7.  c.  46. 

"  Bisiiop  Peanon  himself  altered  hb  opinion.  See  his 
Disseit.  2.  de  Successione  Rom.  Pontif.  c.  3. 

«  Euaeb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

"  Hieron.  de  Script  EccL  in  Alexandra.  Cunctis  in  Pa- 
iMCma  epiicopis  in  unum  congregatis,  adnitente  quoque  ip- 
so vd  maxime  Narciaso.  Hierotolymitana»  ecclcsioc  cum 
M  gnbernaculam  auscepit. 

*  Vales.  NoC  in  Eoseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

*Eiiseb.  lib.  7.  c.  32.    iifi<pt»  i-^t  aMjs  ir(tovirrr\<Tav 

«8oioiii.lib.  2.e.20. 


«  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

»  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

"  Ambr.  79.  ad  Theophil.  Fratri  nostra  et  coepiscopo 
Basso  in  consortium  regendco  ecclesiao  datus  est  Senecio. 

»  Baron,  an.  371.  n.  106. 

"  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.  Grogorius  primum  Sasimo- 
rum,  dcinde  Nazianzenus  episcopus,  &c.~ 

"  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  26.  "  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 

«  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  »  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

■•  Naz.  Carra.  de  Vita  sua.     It.  Oral.  8.  ad  Patr. 

w  Naz.  Ep.  42.  ad  Greg.  Nyss. 

»  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8.  Paulin.  Ep.  46.  ad  Roman. 
Aug.  Ep.  34  ct  110. 
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of  Carthage,  and  the  primate  of  Numidia,  who  or- 
dained him.  Possidins  says,  he  had  some  Bcruple 
upon  him  at  first,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  church ;  but  being  told 
that  it  was  a  thing  commonly  practised  both  in  the 
African  and  transmarine  churches,  he  yielded  with 
some  reluctancy  to  be  ordained.  These  instances 
are  evident  proof,  that  it  was  not  thought  contrary 
to  the  true  sense  of  the  canon,  in  case  of  infirmity 
or  old  age,  to  have  coadjutors  in  the  church  : 
though,  it  is  true,  St.  Austin  was  of  opinion  that 
his  own  ordination  was  not  regular,  when  afterward 
he  came  to  know  the  Niccne  canon,  which  he  did 
not  know  before ;  and  for  this  reason  he  would  not 
ordain*  Eradius  bishop  whilst  he  himself  lived, 
though  he  had  nominated  him  with  the  consent  of 
the  church  to  be  his  successor.  But  all  men  did 
not  understand  the  canon  in  this  strict  and  rigorous 
sense  that  St.  Austin  did,  as  absolutely  forbidding 
two  bishops  to  be  in  a  church  at  the  same  time  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  but  only  when  there  was  no 
just  reason,  and  the  necessities  of  the  church  did 
not  require  it :  but  if  there  was  a  reasonable  cause 
to  have  more  bishops  than  one,  as  when  a  bishop 
was  unable  to  execute  his  office,  or  in  any  the  like 
case,  the  canon  did  not  oblige,  as  appears  from  the 
instances  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  several 
others  that  might  be  added  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OP  THE  ClIOREPISCOPI,  DBPIOAEYTAI,  AND  8UP- 
PRAGAN  BISHOPS  :  AND  HOW  THESE  DIPPERED 
PROM  ONE  ANOTHER. 

j^^^  J  As  the  bishops,  when  they  were  dis- 

t^rS::.rZ^  aUed  by  old  age  or  infirmity,  ordained 


it 


•iKi  t»«  miii-^  themselves  coadjutors  in  the  city ;  so, 
when  their  dioceses  were  enlarged  by 
the  conversion  of  pagans  in  the  country  and  villages 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  city  church,  they  cre- 
ated themselves  another  sort  of  assistants  in  the 
country,  whom  they  called  chorepiscopi ;  who  were 
so  named,  not  because  they  were  ex  choro  aacerdo- 
tum,  as  a  Latin  writer  ^  by  mistake  derives  the  word, 


but  because  they  were  Hfc  x^c  iwimowohconntry 
hishofpBf  as  the  word  properly  dgnifiesy  and  not 
presbyters  of  the  city  regions,  as  Salmmriiu  imdeT- 
Btandsit 

Now,  though  the  name  does  in  some  .^  ^ 
measure  determine  their  quality,  yet 
great  dispute  has  been  among  learned 
men  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
order.  Among  the  schoolmen  and  canoniati,  it  is 
a  received  opinion,  that  they  were  only  presbyters ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  Turrian,'  Estius,*  Antcmius  Au- 
gustinus,*  and  Gratian,*  who  are  followed  not  only 
by  Salmasius,'  but  by  Spalatensis,'  Dr.  Field,*  and 
Dr.  Forbes,*  the  last  of  which  brings  several  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  they  were  mere  presbyters,  and 
never  had  any  episcopal  ordination. 

Others  think  there  were  two  sorts  ^^  ^ 
of  chorepi9cqpi,  some  that  had  epis-  ^\ 
copal  ordination,  and  others  that  were 
simple  presbyters :  which  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Cabassutius,**  Peter  de  Marca"  and  Bellar- 
min.**  They  allow  that  in  some  cases  it  happened 
that  the  chorepiacopi  were  bishops,  because  they 
were  ordained  bishops  before  they  were  made  ekor- 
epi9copi.  And  thus  much  is  certainly  tme :  for  in 
the  primitive  church,  sometimes  bish<^  were  or> 
dained  to  a  place,  but  not  recdved,  either  through 
the  perverseness  of  the  people,  or  by  reason  of  per- 
secution, or  the  like  cause :  and  such  bishops  (whom 
the  ancient  writers^  and  canons  term  oxoXoim  and 
vxp^tfiVTiQ  IwivKowoij  vacant  bishops)  not  being  per- 
mitted to  officiate  in  their  own  church,  were  admit- 
ted to  act  as  chorepiacopi  under  any  other  bishop 
that  would  entertain  them.  The  council  of  Nice" 
made  the  like  provision  for  such  of  the  Novatian 
bishops  as  would  return  to  the  catholic  church; 
that  the  bishop  of  the  place  should  admit  them 
either  to  the  office  of  a  city  presbyter,  or  a  cAor- 
episcopua ;  that  there  might  not  be  two  bishops  in 
one  city.  And  so  it  was  determined  likewise  by  the 
same  council"  in  the  case  of  the  Meletian  bishops, 
that  upon  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  officiate  in  subordination 
to  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church.  Now,  it  is 
plain  that  all  such  chorepiacopi  as  these  were  pro- 
perly bishops,  because  they  were  originally  ordained 
bishops  before  they  came  to  act  in  the  quality  of 
country  bishops  under  others.  But  for  all  the  rest, 
De  Marca  thinks  they  were  only  presbyters. 


"  Aug.  Ep.  110.  Quod  reprehensuui  est  in  me,  nolo  re- 
prehendi  in  filio  meo.  Erit  presbyter  ut  est,  quando  Deus 
voluerit  futurus  episcopus. 

*  Raban.  Maur.  de  Instil.  Sacerd.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  Salmas. 
de  Primat.  c.  I. 

'  Turrian.  Not.  in  can.  51  Con.  Nic.  Arabic. 

*  Est.  in  4.  Sent.  dist.  21.  sect.  30. 

*  Ant.  August.  Epit.  Jur.  Can.  lib.  6.  Ut.  1.  c.  8,  11,  la 
»  Grat.  Dist.  6.  c.  4,  5.      •  Walo  Messalin.  c.  5.  p.  315. 


'  SpaUt.  de  Repub.  par.  1.  lib.  Z  c.  9.  n.  17, 18^  la 

■  Field,  of  the  Church,  lib.  5.  c.  29. 

•  Forb.  Iren.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  prop.  14.  p.  249. 

*•  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  a  p.  45. 

"  Pet  de  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  2.  c.  13. 

»  Bellarm.  de  Cleric,  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

»  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  4.  c.  7.    Cone.  Antioch.  can.  16. 

i«  Cone.  Nic.  can.  8. 

»  Cone.  Nic.  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Soerat  II.  E.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 
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Both  these  opiiiionB  (which  differ 
little  from  one  another)  are  rejected 
by  Bishop  Barlow, **  Dr.  Hammond,*^ 
Dr.  Bcverege,"  Dr.  Cave,**  and  even 
hy  Mr.  Bkmdel*  himself,  who,  though  by  some 
reckoned  among  those  of  the  contrary  opinion,  has 
a  long  dissertation  against  De  Marca,  to  prove  that 
all  the  chorepi9copi  mentioned  in  the  ancient  coun- 
cils were  properly  bishops.  And  there  needs  no 
fuller  proof  of  this  than  what  Athanasius  says  in 
his  Second  Apology,  where  he  puts  a  manifest  dis- 
tinction betwixt  presbyters  and  the  chorepitcopi. 
For  speaking  of  the  irregular  promotion  of  Ischyras, 
who  was  made  bishop  of  the  region  of  Mareotis  by 
the  Eusebian  foction,  he  says,  Mareotis  was  only  a 
rpgion  of  Alexandria,  and  that  all  the  churches  of 
that  precinct  were  immediately  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  never  had  either  bishop 
(ff  tkorepita^UM^  among  them,  but  only  presbyters 
fixed  each  in  their  respective  villages  or  churches. 
This,  as  Blondel"  well  observes,  shows  evidently 
that  the  tkorepiMcopi  were  not  the  same  with  pres- 
byters, however  the  forger  of  the  Decretal  Epistles, 
under  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  and  Damasus,  would 
have  persnaded  the  world  to  believe  so. 

g^  ^  But  why  then  does  the  council  of 

.J!S  thiiwr.  NeocsBsarea"  say  that  the  chorepiacopi 
were  only  an  imitation  of  the  seventy  ? 
I  answer,  becanse  they  were  subject  to  the  city 
bishops,  as  the  seventy  elders  were  subject  to  Moses, 
or  the  seventy  disciples  to  the  apostles.  For  what- 
ever the  council  means  by  the  seventy,  it  cannot 
be  proved  thence  that  the  chorepiscopi  were  mere 
presbyters. 

But  it  is  said,  that  they  could  not  be  bishops,  be- 
cause the  ordination  of  bishops  was  to  be  performed 
by  three  bishops,  with  the  consent  of  the  metro- 
politan and  the  provincial  bishops;  whereas  the 
eooncQ  of  Antioch**  says,  that  a  chorepiscopus  was 
oidained  by  one  bishop  only,  the  bishop  of  the  city 
to  whose  jurisdiction  he  belonged.  To  this  the 
reply  is  easy,  that  this  was  one  principal  difference 
between  the  city  bishops  and  country  bishops,  who 
differed  both  in  the  manner  of  their  ordination,  and 
in  their  power ;  for  the  one  was  subordinate  to  the 
other.  Therefore,  those  canons  which  require  three 
Ushqis  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop,  speak  only  of  such  bishops  as  were  to  be 
ibsolate  and  supreme  governors  of  their  own  dio- 
cese, and  not  of  such  who  were  subordinate  to  them, 


*BirIow*s  L.etter  to  Bishop  Uiher,  ia  Ush.  Let  222. 

"  HuL  DisMTt.  3.  cont.  Blondel,  c.  8. 

*  Berereg.  Pan'lect.  t.  2.  Not  in  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

*Care,  Prim.  Chritft.  pmr.  1.  c.  a  p.  221 

■Blondel,  Apol.  P-  9^.  *c. 

"Achan.  ApoL  2.  t.  1.  p.  802. 

"Blonde!,   Apol.   p.  127.    Non  anum  cum  preibyteri 


whom  the  city  bishops  might  ordain  at  their  own 
discretion,  yet  so  as  to  stand  accountable  to  a  pro- 
vincial synod. 

The  office  of  these  chorepiscopi  was,         ^^ 
to  preside  over  the  country  clergy,  and  .jiJ^jJ^aglX 
inquire    into    their   behaviour,   and  Sl?Sl4?« '«**"' 
make  report  thereof  to  the  city  bishop :  ^Pdb!ni^!^££?taai 

if  -J      isx  #•       xiT      t£t  eitj  bkhop. 

as  also  to  provide  nt  persons  for  the 
inferior  service  and  ministry  of  the  church.  And 
to  give  them  some  authority,  they  had  certain  pri- 
vileges conferred  on  them.  As,  1.  They  might  or- 
dain readers,  subdeacons,  and  exorcists  for  the  use 
of  the  country  churches.  St  Basil  ■*  requires  of  his 
chorepiscopi,  that  they  should  first  acquaint  him  with 
the  qualification  of  such  persons,  and  take  his  li- 
cence to  ordain  them.  But  the  council  of  Antioch* 
gives  them  a  general  commission  to  ordain  all  under 
presbyters  and  deacons,  without  consulting  the  city 
bishop  upon  every  such  promotion.  And  for  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  they  might  ordain  them  too, 
but  not  Bixa  nA  iv  ry  frSKit  ixtffK6xHf  without  the 
special  leave  of  the  city  bishop,  under  whose  juris- 
diction both  they  and  the  country  were.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  council  of  Ancyra,"  which 
says,  the  chorepiscopi  shall  not  have  power  to  ordain 
presbyters  or  deacons :  which  we  must  interpret  by 
the  explication  given  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
that  they  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  it  without 
the  particular  direction  of  the  city  bishop,  but  by 
his  leave  they  might 

2.  They  had  power  to  minister  con- 
firmation to  such  as  were  newly  bap-  Tiiey  had  pc^tr  to 

GOOllriD. 

tized  in  country  churches.  This  is 
expressly  provided  by  the  council  of  Riez"  in  the 
case  oif  Armentarius,  whom  they  reduced  to  the 
qualit}t  of  a  chorepiscopus,  but  still  allowed  him 
the  pr^lege  of  confirming  neophites ;  which  ar- 
gues t^t  confirmation  might  then  be  adminis- 
tered ^d^  the  hands  of  the  chorepiscopi  in  country 
churches. 

3.  They  had  power  to  grant  letters  g^  ^ 
dimissory,  or,  as  they  were  otherwise  ^xl^iSosm. 
called,  canonical  and  irenical  letters,  "'rtotbeciergj. 
to  the  country  clergy,  who  desired  to  remove  from 
one  diocese  to  another.  Thus  I  understand  that 
canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch"  which  says.  Coun- 
try presbyters  shall  not  grant  canonical  letters, 
ravovi«ac  lir«<rroXaf ,  or  send  letters  to  any  neighbour- 
ing bishop ;  but  the  chorepiscopi  may  grant  c/pif vueilcf 
letters  dimissory,  or  letters  of  peace. 


chorepiscopus  fuisse,  aut  eandcm  fonnam  gestasse,  prout 
decretalium  suppositori  somniare  visum  est. 

*"  Cone.  Neococsar.  can.  14.  xw^cir/<rKoirol  tlcn  iiiv  cl« 
Tuirov  Ttov  ipdofn^KOirra, 

**  Cuncil.  Antioch.  can.  10.  "  Basil.  Epist  18). 

"  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  10.  *»  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

"  Cone.  Keiens.  c.  3. 

**  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  8. 
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9rtt.  10. 
And  In  »ll  aiid 
vote  ui  conncdt. 


4.  They  had  liberty  to  ofRciate  in 
Thf^httip^vrto  the  city  church,  in  tlie  presence  of  the 

ollicuir  in  tJi*  pre-    ,.,  _  .  -,  , 

•rnMofthcotj  bishop  and  prt^sbytcrs  of  the  city, 
which  country  presbyters  had  not. 
For  60  the  council  of  Neocssarea  determined  in  two 
canons  to  this  pur^xMe  :"•  "  The  country  presbyters 
shall  not  offer  the  oblation,  nor  distribute  the  bread 
and  vrine  in  time  of  prayer  in  the  city  church, 
when  the  bishop  and  presbyters  are  present :  but 
the  country  bishops,  being  in  imitation  of  the  se- 
venty, as  fellow  labourers,  for  their  care  of  the  poor, 
are  admitted  to  offer.'* 

5.  They  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
and  voting  in  synods  and  councils : 
of  which  there  arc  several  instances 

still  remaining  in  the  acts  of  the  ancient  councils. 
In  the  first  Nicene  council'*  Palladius  and  Seleucius 
subscribe  themselves  chorepiseopi  of  the  province 
of  Coslosyria :  Eudeemon,  chorepucopus  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia:  Gorgonius,  Stephanus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Rhodon,  Theophanes,  chorepiseopi  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia:  Hesychius,  Theodore, 
Anatolius,  Quintus,  Aquila,  ehorepitcopi  of  the 
province  of  Isauria :  Theustinus  and  Eulalius,  of 
the  province  of  Bithynia.  So  again  in  the  council 
of  Neocipsarea,"  Stephanus  and  Rudus,  or  Rhodon, 
two  of  the  same  that  were  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
subscribed  themselves  chorepiacopi  of  tlie  province 
of  Cappadocia.  And  in  the  council  of  Ephesus," 
CcDsarius,  chorepiscopus  of  Alee. 

But  here  I  must  observe,  that  the 
The  powrr'of  the  powcr  and  privileges  of  the  chorepi*' 

fAorf^i***  nft  the    *^      ,  .     -,  %  ••.  i 

IlidrtL  **  ^^  varied  much,  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  places.  For 
when  the  s3niod  of  Riez,  in  France,  anno  439,  had 
deposed  Armentarius  from  his  bishopric,  because  he 
was  uncanonically  ordained,  they  allowed  him  the 
privilege  of  being  a  chorepiacopus,  after  the  example 
of  the  Nicene  Others,  but  limited  him  as  to  the 
exercise  of  his  pow^er.  For  though  they  gave  him 
authority  to  confirm  neophites,  and  consecrate  vir- 
gins, and  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  any  country 
church  with  preference  to  any  presbyter  of  the 
region ;  yet,  first.  They  denied  him  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  city  church," 
which,  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  council  of 
NeocBPsarea,  was  allowed  to  other  chorepiacopi.  Se- 
condly, They  confined  him  to  a  single  church  in  the 
exercise  of  his  chorepiscopal  power ;  whereas  others 
had  power  over  a  whole  region.  Thirdly,  They  for- 
bade him  to  ordain  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  even  in 
his  o\^'n  church,  which  other  chorepiacopi  were  al- 


lowed to  do  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  eomidl 
of  Ancyra.  And  hence  it  appean,  that,  as  their 
power  was  precarious,  and  depending  upon  the  will 
of  councils  and  city  bishops,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived it ;  so  by  this  time  their  authority  began  to 
sink  apace  in  the  church. 

The  council  of  Laodicea  gave  them 
the  first  blow,  anno  360.  For  there  TiNir  po««  ii^ 
it  was  decreed,"  that  for  the  future  JJJS^*-"***^ 
no  bishops  should  be  placed  in  coon-  Jjjwm  ^  thS'**" 
try  villages,  but  only  nptoStvrml,  itiner- 
ant or  visiting  presbyters;  and  for  such  bishops 
as  were  already  constituted,  they  should  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  and  direction  of  the  city  bishop. 
In  the  council  of  Chalcedon  we  meet  with  some 
*such  presbyters  expressly  styled  wtpwitvral,  as  Alex- 
ander" and  Valentinus,"  each  of  which  has  the 
title  of  presbyter  and  wtptoitvri^.  And  so  in  the 
fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople,"  one  Ser- 
gius,  a  presbyter,  has  the  same  title  of  irfpio^vn)c, 
curator  or  visitor  of  the  Syrian  churches :  yet  still 
the  order  of  the  chorepiacopi  was  presen-ed  in  many 
places.  For  not  only  mention  is  made  of  them  by 
Gregory  Na&anien  and  St  Basil "  in  the  fourth 
century,  but  also  by  Theodoret,"  who  speaks  of 
Hypatins  and  Abramius,  his  own  chorepiacopi:  and 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century,  we 
find  the  chorepiacopi  sitting  and  subscribing  in  the 
name  of  the  bishops  that  sent  them.  But  this  was 
some  diminution  of  their  power;  for  in  former 
councils  they  subscribed  in  their  own  names,  as 
learned  men**  agree :  but  now  their  power  was  sink- 
ing, and  it  went  on  to  decay  and  dwindle  by  de- 
grees, till  at  last,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
forged  Decretals  were  set  on  foot,  it  was  pretended 
that  they  were  not  true  bishops,  and  so  Uie  order, 
by  the  pope's  tyranny,  came  to  be  laid  aside  in  the 
western  church. 

Some  attempt  was  made  in  £ng-         ^^^  ^ 
land,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reform-  _g^*'y.  ■**?"'**" 


ation,  to  restore  these  under  the  name  SfvS»^S^!S 


of  sufiragan  bishops.  For  as  our 
Histories  inform  us,^  by  an  act  of  the  26th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  anno  1534,  several  towns  were  ap- 
pointed for  suflQragan  sees,  viz.  Thetford,  Ipswichi 
Colchester,  Dover,  Guildford,  Southampton,  Taun- 
ton, Shaftesbury,  Molton,  Marlborough,  Bedford, 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Penrith, 
Bridgewater,  Nottingham,  Grantham,  HuU,  Hun- 
tingdon, Cambridge,  Penreth,  Berwick,  St  Germains 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  These  suf- 
fragans were  to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop 


**  Con.  Neocaes.  can.  13  et  14. 

*'  Con.  Nic.  1.  in  Subscription. 

"  Con.  Ncocaes.  in  Subscription. 

^  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  1.  **  Cone.  Reicni.  can.  3. 

»  Con.  Laod.  can.  57.  «•  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  4. 

^  Ibid.  Act.  10. 


"  Con.  CP.  snb  Menna,  Act.  1.  p.  563. 
*•  Nazion.  £p.  88.  Theodore.    Basil  Ep.  181. 
•  Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon. 

41  Blondel,  Apol.  p.  113.  Bevereg.  Not  in  Con.  Aacyr. 
c.  13. 
«•  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Refor.  vol.  1.  p.  157. 
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ind  two  other  bishops,  and  by  the  act  to  have  the 
tame  episcopal  power  as  suffragans  formerly  had 
within  this  realm :  but  none  of  them  either  to  have 
or  act  any  thing  properly  episcopal,  without  the 
consent  and  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  city,  in 
whose  diocese  he  was  placed  and  constituted.  Now, 
any  one  that  compares  this  with  the  account  that  I 
have  given  of  the  ancient  chortpiseopif  will  easily  peiv 
tdve  that  these  snffiragans  were  much  of  the  same 
nature  with  them.  But  then  I  must  observe,  that 
this  was  a  new  name  for  them:  for  anciently  suf&a- 
gan  bishops  were  all  the  city  bishops 
Mim  bLhops  of  any  province  under  a  metropolitan, 
«*«wgMWjNt»tfc»  who  were  called  his  suffragans,  be- 
cause they  met  at  his  command  to 
give  their  suffrage,  counsel,  or  advice  in  a  provincial 
lynod.  And  in  this  sense  the  word  was  used  in 
England  at  the  time  when  Linwood  wrote  his  Pro- 
vinciale,  which  was  not  above  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Reformation,  anno  1430.  In  his  comment 
upon  one  of  the  constitutions  of  John  Pcckham, 
arehlushop  of  Canterbury,  which  begins  with  these 
words,  OmnibuB  et  atngulia  eoepiacopis  suffraganeU 
soffrw,  To  all  and  singular  our  fellow  bishops  and 
mfllagans,  upon  the  word  suffragans  he  has  this 
note  :*  "  They  were  called  suflSragans,  because  they 
were  bound  to  give  their  suffrage  and  assistance  to 
the  archbishop,  being  summoned  to  take  part  in  his 
eaie,  though  not  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power." 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  time  suffragan  bi- 
shops did  not  signify  dwrepitcopif  or  rural  bishops, 
but  all  the  bishops  of  England,  under  their  archbi- 
shops or  metropolitans.  Thus  it  was  also  in  other 
chmehes :  the  seventy  bishops  who  were  immedi- 
ately subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  their  pri- 
mate or  metropolitan,  were  called  his  suffiragans, 
because  they  were  firequently  called  to  his  synods ; 
as  the  reason  of  the  name  is  given  in  an  ancient 
Vatican  MS.  cited  by  Baronius.** 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
^  serve,  whilst  we  are  speaking  of  suf- 
r^LSi^m!  fragan   bishops,  that  these  seventy 
'^^  bishops,  who  were  suffragans  to  the 

bishop  of  Rome,  were  by  a  peculiar  technical  name 
called  Kbra:  which  name  was  given  them  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  of  their  number  seventy. 
For  the  Roman  Kbra^  as  antiquaries^  note,  consist- 
ed of  seventy  so/tiA*,  or  so  many  parts ;  and  there- 
lire  the  number  seventy  in  any  other  things,  or 
poioiiSy  thence  took  the  name  of  libra:  as  the 
leventy  witnesses  which  are  introduced  deposing 


««ft.ift. 

ntMftraca 


against  Marcellinus,  in  the  council  of  Sinuessa, 
that  they  saw  him  sacrifice,  are  by  the  author  of 
those  acts**  termed  libra  occidua,  for  no  other  reason, 
as  Baronius*'  conceives,  but  because  they  were 
seventy  in  number.  And  Grotius**  gives  the  same 
reason  for  affixing  this  title  on  the  seventy  bishops, 
who  were  assessors  or  suffragans  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  they  were,  as  one  might  say,  his  libra,  or 
ordinary  provincial  council. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  INTERCESSORES   AND   INTERVENTORES   IS 
THE   AFRICAN   CHURCHES. 

There  is  one  appellation  more  given 

to  some  bishops  in  the  African  coun-     viiyMwiMbMtep* 


oils,  which  must  here  be  taken  notice  »« the  awcm 

churches. 

of,  whilst  we  are  speaking  of  bishops ; 
which  is  the  name  intercessor  and  interventor ;  a 
title  given  to  some  bishops  upon  the  account  of  a 
pro-tempore  office  which  was  sometimes  committed 
to  them.  In  the  African  churches,  and  perhaps  in 
others  also,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  it  was 
usual  for  the  primate  to  appoint  one  of  the  provin- 
cial bishops  to  be  a  sort  of  procurator  of  the  diocese, 
partly  to  take  care  of  the  vacant  see,  and  jiartly  to 
promote  and  procure  the  speedy  election  of  a  new 
bishop.  And  from  this  he  had  the  name  of  inter- 
cessor and  interventor. 

The  design  of  this  office  was  mani-        g^^  ^ 
festly  to   promote  the   good  of  the     Theomceof« 


church;  but  it  was  liable  to  be  abused  »»^ •**'••  y**- 
two  ways.  For  the  intercessor  by  this  means  had  a 
fkir  opportunity  given  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  and  promote  his  o^-n  interest  among  them, 
instead  of  that  of  the  church ;  either  by  keeping  the 
see  void  longer  than  was  necessary ;  or,  if  it  was  a 
wealthier  or  more  honourable  place  than  his  own, 
by  getting  himself  chosen  into  it  To  obviate  any 
such  designs,  the  African  fathers  in  the  fifth  council 
of  Carthage  made  a  decree,  that  no  intercessor 
should  continue  in  his  office  for  above  a  year ;  but 
if  he  did  not  procure  a  new  bishop  to  be  chosen 
ynihin  that  time,  another  intercessor  should  be  sent 
in  his  room :  and  the  more  effectually  to  cut  off  all 
abuses,  and  prevent  corruption,  they  enacted  it  also 


*  LiDwaoci,  Provinc.  lib.  1.  tit.  2.  c.  1.  Suffraganeis.  Sic 
^k,  qnia  arcliiepi>copo  snffngariet  assistere  teaentur,  &c. 

"Binn.  an.  10S7.  a.  23.  Prvter  •eptem  collateralcs 
*Fiiayof  eranC  alii  cpiseopi,  qai  dicuntar  suffraganei  Ro- 
•■i  poncjficii^  nnlli  alii  primsti  vol  aichi«pifcopo  tubj^cti, 
1ii,freqiMBt«rad  synodos  weswalw. 

■Bfvrewood  d«  Fonder.  cC  VML «.  15. 


**  Concil.  Sinuess.  ap.  Crab.  1. 1.  p.  190.  Hi  omnei  elect i 
sunt  viri,  libra  occidua,  qui  testimonium  perhibent,  viden- 
tes  Marcellinum  tburificasse. 

«'  Barou.  an.  302.  n.  92. 

^  Grot,  in  Luc.  x.  1.  Roroanis  episcopis  jam  olim  70 
episcopi  adsessorcs  libra  dicti,  quod  libra  Romana  tot  solidos 
foulincret. 
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^^ ,  into  a  law,*  that  no  intercesior  should 
he^tiJte  bSISro?*  ^  capable  of  succeeding  himself  in 
iM^IStiTut^L^-  ^hc  vacant  see,  whatever  motions  or 
trrecMor.  solicitatious  wcic  made  by  the  people 

in  his  behalf.  So  extremely  cautious  were  these 
holy  African  fathers  to  prevent  abuses  in  matters  of 
this  nature. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF   PRIMATES,  OR   METROPOLITANS. 

The  same  reasons  which  first  brought 

9om«  drrir;  th«     in  chorepUcopi  and  coadjutors,  as  sub- 

poi.t.n>  from  apos-   Ordinate    to  bishops  in   every    city 

tuticai  cucutitutiun.  ii«.i_  ^ 

church,  made  the  bishops  of  every 
proWnce  think  it  necessary  to  make  one  of  them- 
selves superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  invest  him  with 
certain  powers  and  privileges  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  whom  they  therefore  named  their  primate, 
or  metropolitan,  that  is,  the  principal  bishop  of  the 
pro>Hnce.  Bishop  Usher*  derives  the  origin  of  this 
settlement  from  apostolical  constitution.  So  also 
Bishop  Beverege,'  Dr.  Hammond,'  Peter  de  Marca, 
and  some  others.  And  there  are  several  passages 
in  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom  which  seem  to  favour 
this.  For  Eusebius  says,^  Titus  had  the  superin- 
tendency  of  all  the  churches  in  Crete:  and  Chry- 
sostom in  like  manner,*  that  the  apostle  committed 
to  him  the  whole  island,  and  gave  him  power  to 
censure  all  the  bishops  therein.  He  says  the  same 
of  Timothy,*  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  in  the  whole  region  or  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  And  it  is  certain  the  Cyprian 
bishops,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,*  pleaded  the 
privileges  of  their  metropolitan  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  apostles. 

8^,  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 

»^!iSi^*£i  the  apostles  made  any  such  general 
''*'**^  settlement  of  metropolitans  in  every 

province ;  and  the  records  of  the  original  of  most 
churches  being  lost,  it  cannot  be  certainly  proved 
they  did.  De  Marca*  thinks,  that  though  the 
apostles  gave  a  model  or  specimen  in  Timothy  and 
Titus,  yet  they  left  it  to  following  ages  to  finish 
and  complete  it     Dr.  Cave  says'  it  commenced 


not  long  alter  the  apostolie  age,  when  sects  and 
schisms  began  to  break  in  apace,  and  oontiovcnies 
multiplying  between  paiticiilar  bisbopa,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pitch  upon  one  in  every  pro- 
vince, to  whom  the  umpirage  of  cases  might  be 
referred,  and  by  whom  all  common  and  pabbc 
afhirs  might  be  directed.  Perhaps  it  took  its  rise 
from  that  common  respect  and  deference,  which 
was  usually  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  bishopsy  to  the 
bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  in  every  province; 
which  advancing  into  a  custom,  was  afterward 
made  into  a  canon  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  Nicene 
council  speaks  of  metropolitans  as  omfcwiiVa 
settled  by  ancient  custom  long  be-  bj^rTthtcJin 
fore,  when  it  ushers  in  the  canon 
about  them  with,  *Apxa'ia  fOti  Kpanirmt  Let  ancient 
customs  be  continued,**  and  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  custom  in  Egypt,  which  was  for  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  to  have  power  over  all  the  churches 
of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis  $  which  was  me- 
tropolitical,  if  not  patriarchal,  power.  Epi^ia- 
nius"  mentions  the  same:  speaking  of  Alexander 
and  Peter,  bishops  of  Alexandria,  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  he  says,  they  had  iccX90ia«run(y  gi«fayi», 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affiun  through 
out  all  Egypt,  Thebais,  Maieotes,  Libya,  Ammoni- 
aca,  Mareotis,  and  Pentapolis.  And  Athanaidns," 
speaking  of  Dionysius,  who  was  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria above  sixty  years  before  this  council,  says, 
he  also  enjoyed  this  power,  having  the  care  of  the 
churches  of  Pentapolis  and  Libya,  when  Sabellios 
broached  his  heresy,  and  that  he  wrote  letters  of 
admonition  to  several  bishops  of  those  parts,  who 
began  to  be  infected  with  his  heresy.  These  are 
undeniable  evidences  that  the  bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria were  not  first  invested  with  metropolitical 
power  by  the  council  of  Nice,  but  only  confirmed 
in  those  rights  which,  by  ancient  custom  and  pre- 
scription, they  had  long  enjoyed.  And  this  was 
also  the  case  of  other  churches. 

The  council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain "  speaks  of  a 
prima  cathedra  epiacqputt  a  primate  or  bishop  of 
the  first  see ;  and  those  called  the  Apostles'  Canons 
(which  were  the  Canons  of  the  Greek  chiurch  in  the 
third  century)  mention  a  irpAroc,  or  chief  bishop,  in 
every  province,  whom  the  rest  were  to  look  upon  as 
their  head,'*  and  do  nothing  without  him.  And  it 
appears  from  several  of  Cyprian's  epistles,**  that 


*  Con.  Cartb.  5.  can.  8.  Placuit,  ut  nuUi  interceasori  li- 
citum  sit,  cathedram  cai  intercessor  datiis  est,  quibuslibet 
populorum  studiis,  vel  seditionibus  retinere :  sed  dare  ope- 
ram,  ut  intra  annum  eisdem  episcopum  provideat.  Quod  ii 
neglexerit,  anno  expleto,  interventor  alius  tribuatur. 

*  Usser.  de  Orig.  Episc.  et  Metrop. 

«  Bevereg.  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  n.  12. 

»  Ham.  Prcf.  to  Titus.  It.  Dissert  4-  cont.  Blondel,  c.  5. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  twit  l-wi  Kpih^v  Ukkit^t&if 
i-wi<rKOiri\v  t\\f\\ivai. 


•  Chryt.  Hom.  1.  in  Tit.  v^co¥  hXoKKitpov — «cal  tmv^- 
T»v  iirivKOTrmv  Kpioiv  iirirpiy^kP, 

•  Id.  Hom.  15.  in  1  Tim.  *  Con.  Ephes.  Act  7. 
"  Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  6.  c.  1.  n.  9. 

•  Cave,  Anc.  Cb.  Got.  p.  92.  **  Con.  Nieea.  can.  & 
"  Epipban.  Haer.  6a  n.  1.  et  Hser.  69.  n.  a 

»  Atban.  de  Sentent  Dionys.  1 1.  p.  5^ 

»  Con.  Eliber.  an.  305.  can.  58. 

>«  Can.  A  poet.  c.  23. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  42.  ad  ComeL     Per  ] 
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die  bishop  of  Carthage  had  a  presidency  over  all 
the  other  African  bishops,  and  power  to  send  his 
iwndatfii  among  them.  And  St.  Austin  speaks  of 
the  primate  of  Numidia,  as  well  as  the  primate  of 
Carthage,  before  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  and 
ays,  they  gave  that  for  one  reason  of  their  schism,*' 
that  the  primate  of  Nmnidia  was  not  called  to  elect 
and  consecrate  the  primate  of  Carthage.  And 
therefore,  as  both  the  same  St  Austin  *'  and  Opta- 
tos*  take  notice,  the  Donatists  pretending  that  the 
oidination  of  Cscilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
not  Talid,  because  not  performed  by  a  primate,  sent 
for  Secnndus  Tigisitanus,  who  was  then  primate  of 
Niiiiii£a,  to  ordain  Majorinus  in  his  room.  Now, 
as  all  this  was  transacted  several  years  before  the 
eoancil  of  Nice,  so  it  proves  that  primates  were  in 
Africa  antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  that 
coonciL 

,^  ^  If  we  ascend  higher  yet,  and  look 

■^JrStKS?  into  the  second  century,  there  are  some 
"^^'  footsteps  of  the  same  power,  though 

not  so  evident  as  the  former.  Lyons,  in  France,  was 
a  metropolis  in  the  civil  account^  and  Irensus,  who 
was  bishop  of  it,  is  said  to  have  the  superintendency 
of  the  Galilean  ptnyBeia,  or  dioceses,  as  Eusebius** 
wofds  it.  Philip,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  is 
styled,  by  Dionysius*  of  Corinth,  bishop  of  all  the 
Ciietian  chnrches.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
presided  in  council  over  all  the  bishops  of  Asia^' 
Palmaa,  bishop  of  Amastris,  over  the  bishops  of 
Poatiis,  and  Theophilus,**  of  Cssarea,  with  Nar- 
cusus,  of  Jerusalem,  over  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of 
Fskstine. 

These  are  the  common  proofs,  which  are  ordi- 
naiily  alleged  in  this  case.  Yet  I  shall  freely  own, 
that  the  three  last  of  them  do  not  cogently  prove 
the  thing  in  dispute.  For  presiding  in  council  does 
not  necetfarily  infer  metropoUtical  power ;  because 
they  might  preside  as  senior  bishops,  as  Eusebius 
lays  expressly  one  of  them  did,  viz.  Palmas,  bishop  of 
Amastris,  «v  «f»xai^rttroc  wpwriTwcTOf  he  presided  as 
the  most  ancient  bishop  among  them.  Which  seems 
to  be  noted  by  Eusebius  not  without  good  reason ; 
hr  Heradea,  and  not  Amastris,  was  the  civil  me- 
tropolis of  Pontus.  Blondel,  from  this  passage,  con- 
ebdes,  that  at  this  time  the  senior  bishops  in  all 
plaeetwere  the  metropolitans.    But  this  does  not 


sufficiently  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  any 
where  else  but  in  the  African  churches,  of  which  I 
shall  presently  give  an  account :  for  the  other  in- 
stances that  have  been  given,  seem  rather  to  make 
it  evident,  that  the  bishops  of  the  civil  metropoles 
were  generally  the  primates  or  metropolitans  in  the 
church  also. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  none  of  these  are  g^^^  ^^ 
expressly  called  metropolitans;  for  nJgo^S^S^ 
that  name  scarcely  occurs  in  any  an-  "«*"^»y  «■"«*• 
cient  record  before  the  council  of  Nice:  but  they 
were  at  first  termed  xpAroi,  and  rc^oXai,  chief  \A- 
shops,  and  heads  of  the  province,  as  the  Apostolical 
Canon  styles  them."  After  ages  gave  them  other 
names,  as  that  of  archbishops,  at  Alexandria**  and 
other  places,  till  that  name  became  appropriate  to 
the  patriarchs.  The  council  of  Sardica**  styles  them, 
Hapxoi  1%  ^irapx^Cf  exarchs  of  the  province.  St 
Austin  sometimes  calls  them  principesf*  princes: 
and  Pope  Hilary,"  monarchs.  But  these  being  titles 
of  secular  grandeur,  and  savouring  too  much  of 
absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion,  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  which 
ordered  that  no  superior  bishop  should  be  called 
high  priest,"  or  prince  of  the  priests,  but  only  ^irmMS 
9edi8  episcopuSf  primate,  or  senior  bishop.  Hence 
it  was  that  those  bishops,  who,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  were  called  metropolitans,  in  Africa  had  com- 
monly the  name  of  primates ;  though  we  sometimes 
meet  with  the  name  metropolitan"  in  the  African 
councils  also. 

But  these  primates,  in  Africa,  are  ^^^^ 
{requently  caMed patres  and  series.  As,  c,Ed^*b42S 
in  the  African  code,  Xantippus,  pri-  2li'!!iS*y,''lSSS>. 
mate  of  Numidia,  is  once  and  again  ^°"^*^ 
styled  senex  Xantippus,^  And  St  Austin,  writing 
to  him,  inscribes  his  epistle  Patri  et  consacerdoti 
seni  Xantippo}^  And  thus  in  many  other  epistles," 
writing  to  the  primates,  or  speaking  of  them,  he 
gives  them  the  name  of  senes.  And  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar reason  for  giving  them  this  name  in  Africa. 
For  here  the  primacy  was  not  fixed,  as  in  other 
places,  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  always  went 
along  with  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  province,  who 
succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  virtue  of  his  seniority, 
whatever  place  he  lived  in.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  was  com- 


I  collegit  tiogulis  in  notitiam  perferentet,  ab  his 
mCtm  cum  literis  dirigendos  esse  mandavi- 
M  8m  abo  Ep.  41).  ad  Pleb.  Carthag.  Ep.  45.  ad 
CmmL 

"  Asg.  Bivvic.  OoUmt.  tert.  die,  c.  IG. 

*  Aif  .  Gnt.  Pmrmen.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  Venientes  cum  pri- 
aate  no  tune  Secnndo  Tigisitano,  &e. 

"Opratlib.  1.  p.41. 

■  EoMbi  H.  B.  lib.  5.  C.  23.  T«v  Karh  VakXiav  ira- 
Wrfit  ft  irf^^PwT"  IvMnctfvif. 

•JKo^siSp.  -r  »issli.Kb.4.c.23. 

■-     f^-^^'  «  Euteb.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 


«  Canon.  Apost.  c.  37.  ^  Epiphan.  H«r.  68 et  69. 

^  Con.  Sard.  can.  6. 

**  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  tert  die,  c.  16.  Non  exspectavit 
Caeciiianiu,  ut  princeps  a  principe  ordinaretur. 

"  Hilar.  Ep.  ad  Leont.  Arelateni.  ap.  Baron,  an.  462. 
In  provincia  quas  ad  mouarcbiam  tuam  spectat,  &c. 

"  Con.  Cartb.  3.  can.  26.  Ut  prima}  ledis  episcoput  non 
appclletur  princeps  sacerdotum,  aut  summus  sacerdos,  aut 
aliquid  buju8mo<li,  sed  tantum  prima)  sedis  episcopus. 

»  Con.  Car.  3.  can.  39.  Cartb.  4.  can.  1. 

»  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  91  et  101.        "  Aug.  Ep.  236. 

«  Aug.  Ep.  149,  152,  235, 261,  &c. 
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monly  metropolitan  in  the  church  also :  and  so  it 
was  ordered  to  be  by  several  canons  both  of  the 
eastern  and  western  churches.  The  council  of  An- 
tioch"  bids  all  bishops  observe,  that  the  bishop  of 
the  metropolis  has  the  care  of  the  whole  province, 
because  all  men  that  have  business  or  controversies 
to  be  decided,  resort  from  all  parts  to  the  metropo- 
lis. And  the  council  of  Turin  ••  upon  this  foot  de- 
termined a  dispute  about  primacy  betwixt  the  two 
bishops  of  Aries  and  Vienna;  decreeing  that  he 
that  could  prove  his  city  to  be  the  metropolis,  should 
be  the  primate  of  the  whole  province.  The  council 
of  Chalcodon  has  two  canons,"  appointing  those 
cities  to  be  mctropoles  in  the  church,  which  were 
so  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire.  And  the 
council  of  Trullo*  has  one  to  the  same  purpose. 

But  in  the  African  churches  it  was  otherwise :  for 
they  were  governed  by  rules  and  canons  of  their 
own ;  and  their  rule  was,  to  let  the  primacy  remove 
from  city  to  city,  and  still  go  along  with  the  senior 
bishop,  without  any  regard  to  the  civil  metropolis, 
except  only  at  Carthage,  where  the  bishop  was  a 
fixed  and  standing  metropolitan  for  the  province  of 
Africa,  properly  so  called.  But  in  Numidia  and 
Mauritania  this  honour  was  movable ;  as  may  ap- 
pear from  this  one  instance.  Constantina  was  the 
civil  metropolis  of  Numidia,  as  we  learn  both  from 
the  ancient  noUtia  of  the  empire,  and  one  of  the 
canons*'  of  the  African  code,  which  expressly  styles 
it  so :  yet  the  primacy  was  so  far  from  being  settled 
here,  that  we  never  so  much  as  find  that  the  bishop 
of  Constantina  was  at  any  time  the  primate ;  but  in 
Constan tine's  time,  Secundus  Tigisitanus"  was  pri- 
mate of  Numidia ;  in  St  Austin's  time,  Megalius 
bishop  of  Calama  was  primate,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  office"  ordained  St  Austin  bishop;  afterwards 
Xantippus  of  Tagasta**  succeeded  by  virtue  of  his 
seniority,  whence  he  is  always  styled  in  St  Austin** 
and  the  African  councils,^  aenex  Xantip/ms.  This 
is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  primacy  in  Africa  was 
not  confined  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  was  always 
conferred  upon  the  senior  bishop,  whose  seniority 
was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  consecration. 
Some  there  are  who  pretend  to  say,  that  these 


African  primates,  notwithstanding  this,  were  tubjeet 
to  the  bishops  of  the  civil  metropoles,  who  were 
properly  the  metropolitans.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  opinion,  and  it  is  justly  exploded  byDe 
Marca^  and  others,  who  have  occasionally  touched 
upon  this  subject 

It  is  true  indeed,  by  the  African  dis- 
cipline, a  bishop  might  lose  his  pri-     HbwA*k^ 
mogeniture,  and  so  forfeit  his  title  to  fate^tyuSrtotht 
the  primacy;  as  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  St  Austin,^  which  speaks  of  such  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  one  Priscus,  a  Maorita- 
nian  bishop,  who  for  some  misdemeanor  was  denied 
this  privilege,  though  he  still  kept  his  bishopric : 
but  in  such  cases,  the  primacy  did  not  devolve  to 
the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis,  but  to  the  next 
in  order,  who  could  prove  himself  senior  by  conse- 
cration. 

And   because  disputes  sometimes         ^^^^ 
arose   about    seniority ;    to   prevent  dtaLSSMJuSSi* 
these,  several  good  orders  were  made  JhSSrtSfii 
by  the  African  fathers  relating  to  this  ^^'LSiW. 
matter.     As,  first,  that  a  matrieukif  or 
archicuSf  as  they  called  it,  should  be  kept  both  in 
the  primate's  church,^  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
province,  for  bishops  to  prove  the  time  of  their 
ordination  by. 

Then,  secondly,  every  bishop  was  to  have  his  let- 
ters of  ordination  subscribed  by  his  ordainers,  and 
dated  with  the  year  and  day  of  his  consecration." 
Thirdly,  all  bishops  were  to  take  place  according  to 
seniority,  and  so  sit  and  vote,  and  have  their  names 
subscribed  in  council ;  which  was  a  rule  not  only 
in  Africa,**  but  in  all  other  churches,  being  enacted 
by  several  councils,"  and  inserted  into  the  civil  law" 
by  Justinian  the  emperor.  But  they  were  the  more 
nice  in  observing  this  in  Africa,  where  the  primacy 
went  by  seniority,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  should  have 
bred  confusion  among  them.  Insomuch  that  St 
Austin"  blames  Victorinus,  (who  pretended  to  be 
primate  of  Numidia,)  only  because  in  his  tractonoj 
or  letter  of  summons  to  a  provincial  council,  he 
wrote  the  names  of  the  Numidian  bishops  in  a  con- 
fused order,  and  put  Austin's  name  before  many  of 


"  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9. 

**  Con.  Taurin.  can.  2.  Qui  ex  lis  comprobaverit  luam 
civitatcm  esse  metropolim,  is  totiiu  provincia  honorem  pri- 
matus  obtineat. 

"  Con.  Chalced.  can.  12  et  17. 

"  Con.  Tnill.  can.  3a 

•^  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  86. 

"  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  1.  c.  3.    Ep.  68.  ad  Januar. 

"*  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  c.  8.  Advenientead  eccletiam  Hippo- 
nenscm  tunc  primate  Numidios  MegalioCalamensi  cpiscopo. 

^  Con.  Milev.  1.  in  Cod.  Afr.  can.  81.  Xantippus  primss 
scdis  Numidiao  cpiscopus.  Aug.  Ep.  217.  Collega  noster 
Xantippus  Tagastensis  dicit,  quod  eum  primatus  ipse  con- 
tingat,  &c. 

*'  Aug.  Ep.  236.  «  Cod.  Can.  Atr.  c.  91.  101. 

«*  Marca,  Dissert,  dc  Primal,  n.  3.   Albaspin.  Not.  in  Op- 


tat  lib.  1.  p.  121.  Sailingfleet,  Hist,  of  Separ.  par.  3.  wet. 
9.  p.  2^    Fell,  Not  in  Con.  Carth.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  230. 

«« Aug.  Ep.  261. 

«  Con.  Milev.  in  Cod,  Can.  Afr.  c.  86. 

^  Con.  MileT.  can.  14.  Placuit  ut  quicunque  ab  episco- 
pis  ordinantur,  litcras  accipiant  ab  ordinatoribut  suis,  manu 
eorum  subicriptas,  continentei  consulem  et  diem,  ut  nulla 
altercatio  de  posterioribus  vel  anterioribus  oriatur. 

*^  Con.  Milev.  c.  13.  Posterioret  anterioribus  deferant, 
&c.  Vit.  Fulgentii,  cap.  20.  Inter  episcopoe,  tenapore  or- 
dinationis  inferior,  ultimiis  sedebat. 

^  Con.  Bracar.  1.  can.  24.  Con.  Tolet.  4.  can.  4.  Secun- 
dum ordinationis  suae  tempora  resideant. 

^  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  tit.  4.  c.  29.  Episcopi  tempore 
ordinationis  prsclati,  &c. 

••  Aug.  Ep.  217.  ad  Victorin. 
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lus  tenion :  which  was  a  thing,  he  says,  equally 
mjurioas  to  them,  and  inTidioos  to  himself.  So 
cantknis  was  he  of  doing  any  thing  that  might  seem 
to  intrench  upon  this  rule,  for  fear  of  breeding  con- 
forion  in  the  goTemment  of  their  churches. 

s,^  ^  I  must  here  take  notice  further,  that 

kJJSyjrtiJlL.  besides  the  primacy  of  power,  there 
tajSir*  "•*""•  was  in  most  provinces  also  a  primacy 
'**'  of  honour ;  whence  some  bishops  had 
the  name  and  title  of  primates,  who  had  not  the 
jurisdictioiL  And  these  were  of  three  sorts :  I .  The 
primates  €Bvo,  the  oldest  bishop  in  each  province 
next  to  the  metropolitan.  These  had  no  power 
above  others,  except  when  the  metropolitan  was 
some  way  disabled,  or  unqualified  for  discharging 
his  office  by  irregularity  or  suspension:  then  his 
power  of  course  devolved  to  the  senior  bishop  of 
the  province.  And  this,  I  conceive,  was  the  reason 
why  the  bishop  of  Amastris*'  presided  in  councQ 
over  the  bishops  of  Pontus,  when  yet  Heraclea, 
and  not  Amastris,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  second  sort  of  honorary  pri- 
s.  Tttniarmccie-  matcs  wcrc  the  titular  metropolitans, 
which  were  the  bishops  of  such  cities 
as  had  the  name  and  title  of  civil  mctropoles 
bestowed  on  them  by  some  emperor,  without  the 
power  and  privileges,  which  were  still  retained  to 
the  ancient  metropohs  of  the  province.  Thus 
Marcian  the  emperor  dignified  the  city  Chalcedon 
with  the  title  of  a  metropolis,  and  the  honour 
was  confirmed  to  the  bishop  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon "  itself,  only  with  a  aalvo  jure  to  the 
ri^ts  of  Nicomedia  the  old  metropolis :  from  that 
timi>  therefore  the  bishop  of  Chalcedon  styled  him- 
self metropolitan  of  Bithynia,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Acts  "of  the  Sixth  General  Council  The  same 
bonoor  was  done  to  the  city  and  bishop  of  Nice,  in 
the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon  **  likewise.  So  that  here 
were  three  metropolitans  in  one  province,  but  one 
only  had  the  power ;  the  privileges  of  the  other  two 
woe  only  honorary,  to  sit  and  vote  in  council  next 
to  their  metropolitan.  Yet  this  gave  such  bishops 
an  opportunity  to  exalt  themselves,  and  sometimes 
tfaey  so  &r  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  first 
metiopolitan,  as  to  draw  off  his  sufiOragans,  and 
divide  the  province  with  him.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  bishop  of  Nice,  who  before  the  time  of  the 
sixth  general  council,  had  got  a  synod  of  suflQra- 
gms  under  him.  For  so  Photius  subscribed  him- 
idf  in  that  council "  bishop  of  Nice,  and  metropo- 


■  Eoieb.  lib.  5.  e.  23,  says  he  presided  as  the  senior  bi- 
•kop,  M  Apxa^^"'^^  »f>oirr/ToicTo. 
«  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  6.  t.  4.  p.  612. 
■Coo.aG«n.  Act.  18. 
••Cob.  Chalced.  Act.  13.  p.  716. 
■Cbn.  6.  Cen.  Act.  18.  p.  1080. 
"Con.  Nic.  can.  7.  »X»'»'"  '*''?»'  aKoXov^iav  rvt  Ttf*r/», 


litan  of  Bithynia  for  himself  and  the  synod  that 
was  under  him. 

Besides  these  there  were  a  third  sort  8«t  1 1. 
of  primates,  who,  though  they  were  of^ioSTmS^ 
neither  bishops  of  titular  metropoles,  ^.IThlSiSd  by 
nor  the  oldest  bishops  of  the  province,  """'^  '"•"^ 
yet  took  place  of  all  the  rest,  by  a  general  deference 
that  was  paid  to  them,  out  of  regard  to  the  eminency 
of  their  see,  being  some  mother  church,  or  particu- 
larly honoured  by  ancient  prescription.  This  was 
the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  That  city 
was  no  metropolis  of  the  empire,  but  subject  to 
Ceesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Palestine ;  yet,  in  regard 
that  it  was  the  mother  church  of  the  world,  tliis 
peculiar  honour  was  paid  to  it,  that  the  bishop 
thereof  was  always  next  in  dignity  to  the  metropo- 
litan of  Ceesarea,  and  took  place  of  all  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province.  And  this  privilege  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Nicene  council,**  which 
made  a  canon  to  this  purpose :  That  whereas,  by 
ancient  custom  and  tradition,  the  bishop  of  MVla 
had  a  particular  honour  paid  him,  the  same  should 
be  continued  to  him,  still  reserving  to  the  metropo- 
lis the  dignity  and  privilege  which  belonged  to  it 
Some  fondly  imagine "  that  this  canon  gave  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  patriarchal  power ;  whereas  it 
does  not  so  much  as  make  him  a  metropolitan,  but 
leaves  him  subject  to  the  metropolis  of  Palestine, 
which  was  Ceesarea,  as  St  Jerom**  informs  us, 
whose  words  clear  the  sense  of  this  canon,  and 
prove  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  no  metro- 
politan, nor  independent  of  his  metropolitan,  as 
Valesius  **  imagines,  but  had  only  the  second  place 
of  honour  assigned  him  next  to  his  metropolitan, 
which  was  that  honorary  primacy  which  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  had  always  enjoyed,  because,  as  the 
council  of  Constantinople  words  it,*  Jerusalem  was 
the  mother  of  all  other  churches. 

But  leaving  these   honorary  pri- 
mates, who  had  little  more  than  a    TheoOcMoriM. 

tropolitana.     I.  To 

name,  I  am  here  to  show  what  were  oniakjj«ir»ui&^ 
the  offices  and  privileges  of  those  who 
\iere  properly  metropoUtans ;  and  they  were  these 
that  follow.  First,  They  were  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tions of  all  their  provincial  bishops,  and  either  or- 
dain, or  authorize  the  ordination  of  them.  No 
bishop  was  to  be  elected  or  ordained  without  their 
consent  and  approbation :  otherwise  the  canons 
pronounce  both  the  election  and  the  ordination  null. 
The  icvpoc,  or  ratification  of  all  that  is  done,  says  the 
council  of  Nice,"  belongs  to  the  metropolitan  in 


TV  fifirpoiroXti  vufl^ofilvov  too  olKttov  dJ^iAfiaTOt. 
''"  Sylvius  Addit.  ad  Caranz.  summ.  Concil. 

*■  Jcrom.  Ep.  Gl.ad  Pammach.     Hoc  ibi  dccemitiir  iit 
PaliEstinaj  metropolis  Cacsarca  siL 

«  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  5.  23. 

«  Con.  Couslant  Ep.  Synod,  ad  Damns. 

*»  Con.  Nic.  can.  4. 
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every  proyinee.  And  again,  If  any  bishop  is  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  this  great 
synod"  pronounces  such  a  one  to  be  no  bishop. 
The  same  rule  is  repeated  in  the  councils  of  Anti- 
och,*  Laodicea,**  Aries,*  Turin,*  Sardica,*  Ephe- 
sus,*  and  Chalcedon.*  And  whereas  some  pretend 
that  the  African  primates  had  not  this  power,  the 
contrary  appears  evidently  from  several  canons  of 
their  councils.  The  second  council  of  Carthage  * 
says,  No  one  shall  presume  to  ordain  a  bishop  with- 
out consulting  the  primate  of  the  province,  and 
taking  his  precept,  though  many  other  bishops 
should  join  with  him.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage requires  but  three  bishops  to  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop,  but  then'*  they  must  be  such  as  are 
expressly  authorized  by  the  metropolitan.  And 
the  fourth  council"  requires  either  his  presence,  or 
at  least  his  authority  and  commission.  Here  a 
primate  and  a  metropolitan  are  the  same  thing,  viz. 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  province,  who  usually  went 
to  the  church,  where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be 
placed,  and  consecrated  him  with  his  own  hands, 
as  St  Austin  and  Possidius"  testify,  who  are  good 
witnesses  of  their  practice. 

Nor  was  this  power  at  all  infringed 
Thii  po^er  conti-  by  Setting   up  of  patriarchs  above 

nurd  to  Uiem  aner       ''  °         *^  * 

trilreSi"*  "P  "^  »*■  them.  For  though  the  metropolitans 
were  then  to  be  ordained  by  the  patri- 
archs, and  obliged  to  attend  on  them  for  it,  who 
before  were  ordained  by  their  own  provincial  sy- 
nod ;  yet  still  the  right  of  ordaining  their  own  suf- 
fragans was  all  along  preserved  to  them,  and  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon;'* 
nor  do  we  ever  find  any  patriarch  assuming  this 
power,  except  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in 
the  following  chapter,  sect  11. 

g^  ,4^  But  here  I  must  observe,  that  this 

.rwt5i^'!C7e^?^  power  of  metropohtans  was  not  arbi- 
^  of  I  piot^mUi  trary :  for  though  no  bishop  was  to 
*^    '  be  elected  or  ordained  without  their 

consent,  yet  they  had  no  negative  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  were  to  be  determined  and  concluded  by  the 
major  part  of  a  provincial  synod.    For  so  the  coun- 


cil of  Aries**  decreed*  that  if  there  arose  any  doubt 
or  hesitation  betwixt  the  parties,  the  metropditan 
should  side  with  the  greater  number.  And  the 
council  of  Nice**  to  the  same  purpose:  If  two  or 
three  out  of  a  contentious  humour  shall  oppose  the 
common  election,  duly  and  regularly  made  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  church,  in  this  case  let  the 
majority  of  voices  prevaiL 

And  the  same  rule  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  ordination  of  metropoli-  Mgwpytoatte 
tans  themselves,  who  were  to  be  chosen  JlJSiJjJSJ;^^ 
and  consecrated  by  their  own  pro- 
vincial bishops ;  who  were  not  obliged  to  send  for  a 
metropolitan  out  of  another  province  to  do  it,  but 
they  had  power  to  do  it  in  their  own  provincial  sy- 
nod among  themselves.  This,  St  Austin  says,  was 
the  custom  of  the  catholic  church,  both  in  Africa 
and  at  Rome.  And  therefore,  when  the  Donatists 
objected  against  Coecilian,  primate  of  Carthage,  that 
his  ordination  was  uncanonical,  because  he  had  not 
sent  for  the  neighbouring  primate  of  Kumidia  to 
come  and  ordain  him :  his  answer  was,**  that  Ce- 
cilian  had  no  need  of  this ;  since  the  custom  of  the 
catholic  church  was  otherwise,  which  whs  not  to 
have  the  Numidian  bishops  to  ordain  the  bishop 
of  Carthage,  but  the  neighbouring  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Carthage  x  as  it  was  not  the 
custom  at  Rome  to  send  for  a  metropolitan  out 
of  another  province,  to  ordain  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  he  was  always  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  Ostia,  a  neighbouring  bishop  of  the  same  pro- 
vince. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  canon  in  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica,"  which  orders  the  bishops  of  the  next  province, 
as  some  interpret  it,  to  be  called  in  to  the  ordination 
of  a  metropolitan,  taifQ  A,wh  rfc  irX^mox^pov  iwapx^^ 
imfftSwovc,  But  this  perhaps  may  as  well  be  ren- 
dered, the  neighbouring  bishops  of  the  same  pro- 
vince ;"  and  since  custom  and  the  practice  of  the 
church,  which  is  the  best  interpreter  of  doubtful 
canons,  does  manifestly  favour  this  sense,  there  is 
some  reason  so  to  understand  it  But  however  it 
be,  here  is  no  mention  of  one  metropolitan  having 
a  right  to  ordain  another.    From  which  it  appears. 


•*  Con.  Nic.  can.  6. 

•  Con.  Antioch.  can.  19.  ••  Con.  Laodic.  can.  12. 
"  Con.  Arelat.  2.  can.  5  et  6.  ••  Con.  Taurin.  can.  1. 
"  Con.  Sardic.  can.  6. 

•  Con.  Ephes.  Decret.  de  Episc.  Cypr. 

•  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  13.    It  can.  25. 

^  Con.  Cartb.  2.  c.  12.  Inconsulto  primate  ciijuslibet 
provinciae  nemo  prnsumat,  licet  cwn  multis  episcopis,  sine 
ejus  pncccpto,  episcopum  ordmare. 

"  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  39.  Non  minus  quam  tres  sufficiant, 
qui  fuerint  a  mctropolitano  directi  ad  ordinandum  epis- 
copum. 

"Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  1.  Conventu  totius  provinciie  epis- 
coporum,  maximeque  metropolitan!  vei  prosentia,  vel  auc- 
toritate  ordinctur  episcopus. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  261.   Possi.l.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8. 


^*  Con.  Chalced.  Act  16.  in  fin." 

'*  Con.  Arelat  2.  can.  5.  Si  inter  partes  aliqoa  natafoerit 
dubitatio,  majori  numero  metropolitanns  in  electione  con- 
aentiat. 

*•  Con.  Nic.  can.  6. 

"  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat  tert  die,  c.  16.  Non  ezspectavit 
Caecilianus  ut  princeps  a  principe  ordinaretur;  cum  aliud 
habeat  ecclesiee  cathoiicn  consuetudo,  ut  non  Nnmidis,  sed 
propinquiores  episcopi  episcopum  ecclesin  Carthaginis  ordi- 
nent :  sicut  nee  Romans  ecclesiae  ordinat  aliquis  episcopns 
mctropolitanus,  sed  de  proximo  Ostiensif  episcopus. 

"  Con.  Sard.  can.  C. 

**  Ilarmenopulus  so  understood  it ;  for  in  his  Epitome  be 
thus  words  it:  01  vXtio-toxvpoc  t^«  iirapx/ov  trapirm- 
ouv.  Vid.  Harmen.  Epit.  Canon,  ap.  Leunclav.  Jur.  Gr. 
Rom.  t.  I.  p.  2. 
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diat  in  these  times  no  metropolitan  was  obliged  to 
go  or  send  oat  of  his  own  province,  much  less  to 
Rome,  fi>r  his  ordination ;  but  all  was  to  be  done  by 
Ids  suflhigans  in  his  own  church.  Nor  was  any 
bishop  obliged  to  go  for  ordination  to  his  metro- 
politan's church,  but  ordinarily  the  metropolitan 
and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  met  synodically  in  the 
vacant  church,  and  there  elected  and  consecrated  a 
new  bish(^  in  the  presence  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  ordained  him.  This  was  the  first  part  of  the 
metropolitan's  office. 

j^^  ^^  Their  next  ofltee  was,  to  preside  over 

wSi^^SStut^  their  provincial  bishops,  and  if  any 
ISliTX^^TvtS  controversies  arose  among  them,  to 
ETuu^a^Sr*  interpose  their  authority  to  end  and 
decide  them :  as  also  to  hear  the  ac- 
cusations of  others,  who  complained  of  injury  done 
tbem  by  their  own  bishops,  from  whom  there  was 
liberty  always  to  appeal  to  their  metropolitan.  Thus 
in  Africa  it  was  ordained  by  the  council  of  Milevis,** 
that  if  two  bishops  disputed  about  the  bounds  of 
dieir  dioceses,  the  metropoUtan  should  appoint  a 
committee  of  bishops  to  hear  and  determine  their 
controversy.  If  a  presbyter  or  deacon  was  excom- 
municated by  his  own  bishop,  the  council  of  Bar- 
dica"  allows  him  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  metropoli- 
tan of  his  province ;  or  if  he  were  absent,  to  the 
metropolitan  of  the  next  province,  to  desire  a  new 
hearing  of  his  cause.  In  such  cases  as  these  the 
metropolitan  had  three  ways  of  proceeding :  either, 
first,  he  was  to  appoint  a  select  number  of  bishops 
to  be  judges;  which  was  the  practice  of  Africa, 
where  such  judges  were  therefore  called "  judtcea 
ebeti,  and  their  nmnber  assigned  to  be  twelve,"  if  a 
bishop's  cause  was  to  be  tried  before  them.  Or,  se- 
condly, he  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  provincial 
synod,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  general  prac- 
tice, when  those  called  tlie  ApostoUcal  Canons  were 
made ;  one  of  which  orders,**  that  when  a  bishop  is 
•eeused,  he  shall  be  convened  before  a  synod  of 
bishops.  Another  says,"  The  primate  shall  do  no- 
thing without  the  consent  of  all  the  other  bishops ; 
10  conccvd  will  be  preserved,  and  Grod  will  be  glo- 
rified. And  another.  Twice  a  year  let  there  be  a 
tjnod  of  bishops"  to  examine  doctrines  of  religion, 
ud  terminate  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  that 
nay  happen.  But,  thirdly,  by  Justinian's  law"  the 
metropolitan  has  power  to  hear  causes  upon  appeal 
himself  without  a  synod :  yet  whether  he  could  pro- 


ceed so  far  as  to  depose  a  bishop  by  his  sole  au- 
thority, is  questioned.  Spalatensis"  gives  some 
instances  of  bishops  that  were  deposed  by  their 
metropolitans,  but  for  aught  that  appears  it  was 
done  in  synod:  but  whether  it  was,  or  was  not, 
matters  not  much ;  for  still  in  all  cases,  by  the  same 
law  of  Justinian"  and  the  Canons,  there  lay  an  ap- 
peal from  the  metropolitan  to  a  provincial  synod,  of 
which  he  was  only  the  president,  or  moderator  and 
director  of  business  in  it 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  third  office  „_, ,, 
of  the  metropolitans,  which  was,  to  JS%y^,^S^.*^ 
call  provincial  synods,  and  preside  in  fSjSnlS^SuSi 
them.  For  since  the  Canons"  ap-  *° ****"** 
pointed  two  synods  to  be  held  ordinarily  every  year 
in  each  province,  (besides  such  as  might  be  called 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,)  it  was  necessary  some 
one  should  be  appointed  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place,  and  have  authority  both  to  convocate  and 
preside  in  them.  All  things  therefore  relating  to  this 
matter,  were  by  common  consent  put  into  the  pri- 
mate*s  power,  whose  circular  letters  (which  some- 
times are  called  synodica  and  tractoria,*^  as  the  em- 
peror's were  called  sacra)  were  a  legal  summons, 
which  no  bishop  of  the  province  might  disobey  un- 
der pain  of  suspension,  or  some  such  canonical 
censure,  which  is  left  to  the  discretion"  of  the  me- 
tropolitan and  the  council. 

4.  It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to  ^^  ^^^^ 
publish  and  disperse  such  unperial  to^u%K!S31 
laws  and  canons,  as  were  either  by  JwJdklSSrSi 
councils  or  emperors  made  for  the  •**^*»**"**^ 
conunon  good  of  the  church.  This  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  by  several  laws"  both  of  the  church 
and  state,  the  better  to  diffiise  the  knowledge  and 
enforce  the  practice  of  them.  Nor  were  they  only 
to  disperse  the  canons  that  were  made,  but  to  see 
that  they  were  observed :  which  gave  them  right  to 
visit  and  inquire  into  neglects,  abuses,  and  dis- 
orders committed  by  any  bishop  throughout  the 
whole  province.  The  metropolitan  in  this  respect 
is  said  to  have  the  care  of  the  whole  province,  by 
the  council  of  Antioch.**  Not  that  this  gave  him 
power  to  officiate  in  any  other  bishop's  church,  or 
perform  such  acts  as  the  bishop  himself  might  per- 
form alone,  such  as  the  ordaining  of  presb3rters  and 
deacons,  and  the  like ;  which  are  specialties  of  every 
bishop,  reserved  to  them  by  the  same  council :  but 
in  case  of  omission  or  scandalous  neglect,  the  bishop 


"Coo.  Milev.  can.  21.  Per  epiacopot  judices  caiua 
taittiir,  siv*  quos  eit  primates  dederint,  siye  quos  ipsi  vici- 
Mt  ex  consalCa  primatis  delegerint. 

"  Coo.  Sard.  can.  14.  "  Cod.  Garth.  3,  can.  7. 

*CoB.  Garth.  1.  can.  11.  EpUcopiu  a  duodecim  consa- 
cndotibut  audiatur. 

**  Cao.  Apoat.  e.  74.  Con.  Constant  2  Gen.  can.  6. 

*  ftid.  c.  35.  Coo.  Antioch.  can.  9.  "  Ibid.  c.  38. 

*Cod.  JntC  lib.  I.  tiL  4.  c.  29. 

"Spalat.  de  Bepub.  Eccl.  par.  1.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  n.  19. 
F 


"  Cod.  Just.  ibid. 

**  Con.  Nic.  can.  5.  Antioch.  c.  20.  Agathen.  r.  35.  Are- 
lat.  2.  c.  18.  Can.  Apost.  c.  38. 

*'  Aug.  Ep.  217.  ad  Victorin.  Tractoria  ad  me  quinto 
idus  Novembris  venit,  &c. 

«  Con.  Chalced.  can.  19.  Con.  Carth.  4.  can.  21.  Theo- 
dorct,  Ep.  81. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  6  et  12. 

•*  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9.  t»/i/  ^poinrlda  avaiix'<r9ai  irifc- 
o'»;<  T^5  iirapxiai. 
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of  tlie  metropolis  was  to  manifest  his  care  with  the 
advice  of  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 

5.  In  Africa  all  bishops  paid  a  pe- 
sl  Bubop.'not  to  culiar  deference  to  the  primate,  in 

IniTel  withotil   th«         ,  .  ,  .       ,.  ,  , 

irtUf.  of  thrir  me-  tajunff  his  liccncc  to  travel,  when- 
ever  they  were  called  into  a  foreign 
country  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  This  was 
expressly  provided  by  a  canon  of  the  third  council 
of  Carthage,**  that  no  bishop  should  go  beyond  sea 
without  consulting  his  primate,  and  taking  his  far- 
mat<r,  or  letters  of  commendation.  Nor  was  this  so 
peculiar  to  Africa,  but  that  we  may  meet  with  the 
same  rule  and  practice  in  other  places,  even  as  low 
as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  in  one  of  his 
epistles  **  gives  the  some  direction  to  some  bishops 
in  reference  to  their  metropolitan,  that  they  should 
not  travel  upon  urgent  occasion  without  his  letters 
of  concession. 

6.  It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to 
1.  Metfopuiitamto  takc  carc  of  all  vacant  sees  within 

takr  c«rp  of  vacant        _      ,  ,      .     .  i  i. 

•7^  tbek      their  province ;  to  admimster  the  af- 


fairs of  the  church  during  the  vacancy, 
to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  and  pro- 
cure a  speedy  election  of  a  new  bishop.  In  Africa 
the  primate  commonly  unpointed  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  to  be  his  vicegerent  in  such  a  case, 
whom  therefore  the  canons  (as  have  been  observed 
before)  call  an  interventor.**  The  council  of  Rie*** 
in  France  in  like  manner  puts  the  administration 
of  a  vacant  see  into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring 
bishop,  under  the  inspection  of  the  metropoUtan. 
And  die  council  of  Valentia**  in  Spain  authorizes 
(he  metropolitan  to  punish  purloiners  of  the  re- 
venues in  the  vacancy,  and  to  send  an  administrator 
till  a  new  bishop  is  chosen.  By  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,***  the  care  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church  is  committed  to  the  steward  of  the 
church,  the  ceconomus ;  but  the  care  of  supplying 
the  vacant  see  with  a  new  bishop  vnthin  three 
months,  is  the  business  of  the  metropolitan. 

,;^2,  7.  It  belonged  to  the  metropolitan 

JJlT.^hi'u,^  yearly  to  review  the  calcuhition  of 
otemict.  ^^  ^j^^  ^£  Easter,  and  give  notice  to 

his  suffragans  of  it.  The  care  of  composing  the 
cycle  indeed  was  by  the  Nicene  fathers  particularly 
committed  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,**'  as  Pope 
Leo  and  others  inform  us ;  and  he  was  to  give  no- 
tice to  other  churches :  but  due  care  was  not  al- 
ways taken  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  the  metro- 
pohtan  in  every  province  was  concerned  to  settle 


the  time,  and  acquaint  the  whole  province  with  it 
As  we  find  St.  Ambrose***  did  for  the  ptovinee  of 
Milan ;  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage,***  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa :  and  the  Spanish  councila  "*  mder 
their  metropolitans  first  to  concert  the  matter  among 
themselves,  and  then  communicate  it  to  their  oom- 
provincials. 

Some  later  canons***  make  it  the  fceto. 
privilege  of  metropolitans  to  conse-  JSSHSSJTpi 
crate  all  churches  throughout  the  ""^'•^ 
province.  But  I  have  showed  before^  that  this  was 
originally  the  privilege  of  every  bishop  in  his  own 
diocese ;  and  being  a  private  act,  which  only  con- 
cerned his  own  churchi  and  not  the  whole  pro- 
vince, the  metropolitan  was  to  have  no  hand  in  it, 
no  more  than  in  the  consecration  of  presl^ters  and 
deacons,  by  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  An- 
tioch.  Other  canons***  bind  the  whole  province  to 
follow  the  forms  and  rites  of  Divine  service  used  in 
the  metropolitan  church :  but  I  haye  observed  be- 
fore, that  anciently  every  bishop  had  hberty  to  pre- 
scribe for  his  own  diocese,  and  waa  under  no  limit- 
ation as  to  this  matter,  unless  it  were  the  order  of  a 
provincial  counciL 

By  this  we  see  that  the  power  of 
metropohtans  in  some  places  exceeded    iw  i»teat«  or 

Alnandrlo  had  tlat 


others.  And  I  must  here  observe,  f'^gj"^* 
that  the  primate  of  Alexandria  was 
the  greatest  metropditan  in  the  world,  both  for  the 
absoluteness  of  his  power,  and  the  extent  of  his 
jurisdiction.  For  he  was  not  metropohtan  of  a 
single  province,  but  of  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  in  which  there  were  at  least 
six  large  provinces,  out  of  which  sometinies  above 
a  hundred  bishops  were  called  to  a  provincial 
counciL  Alexander  summoned  near  that  number 
to  the  condemnation  of  Arius  *"  before  the  council 
of  Nice.  And  Athanasius***  speaks  of  the  same 
number  meeting  at  other  times:  particularly  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  anno  339,  which  heard  and 
justified  the  cause  of  Athanasius  after  his  return 
from  his  banishment,  had  almost  a  hundred  bishops 
in  it ;  which  was  above  thirty  more  than  the  bishop 
of  Rome's  Ubra,  which  was  but  sixty-nine.  Nov 
was  the  primate  of  Alexandria's  power  less  than  the 
extent  of  his  jurisdiction ;  for  he  not  only  ordained 
all  his  suffiragan  bishops,  but  had  liberty  to  oidain 
presbyters  and  deacons  in  all  churches  throughout 
the  whole  district  Mr.  Basnage  and  Lamiqy*** 
will  have  it  that  he  had  the  sole  power  of  ordaining, 


"*  Con.  Caiffa.  3.  can.  28.    Ut  epiacopi  trins  mare  non 
proficiscantur,  nisi  consulto  prime  9edia  epiacopo,  &c. 
»•  Greg.  M.  Ep.  8.  lib.  7. 
"  Con.  Carlh.  5.  can.  S. 

"■  Cod.  Reient.  can.  5  et  6.         "*  Con.  Valent  can.  2. 
»•  Con.  Chalced.  c.  25. 
>*'  Leo,  Ep.  72.  al.  70.  ad  Marcian  Tmper. 
^  Ambros.  Ep.  83.  ad  Epbc.  per  iEmvliam. 
»•  Con.  Carth.  3  can.  1  et  41. 


^  Con.  Bracar.  2.  can.  a    Coo.  Tobt.  4.  earn.  5. 

»  Gelas.  Ep.  1.  c.  4.  Montaa.  Tolac  Ep.  ad  Palentiaos 
ap.  Blondel,  ApoL  p.  15a 

^  CoQcil.  Genittdena.  caa.  1.  Con.  Epaon.  can.  27.  Con. 
Tolct.  11.  can.  a. 

^  Alcxand.  Ep.  EncyeL  ap.  Soermt  Ub.  1.  c  6. 

M*  Athan.  Apol.  2.  p.  TSa  Oon.  Abxaiidr.  Ep..Encvcl. 
Con.  t.  2.  p.  533. 

**  Basnag.  Exere.  in  Banm.  p.  307.  at  Laimoy,  ihid. 
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it  not  80  much  as  a  presbyter  or  deacon 
e  ordained  without  him.  Yalesius"*  thinks 
'ilege  was  rather  that  he  might  ordain  if  he 
,  bat  not  that  he  had  the  sole  power  of  or- 
:  presbyters  and  deacons.  But  either  way  it 
;Teat  privilege,  and  peculiar  to  the  bishop  of 
dria;  for  no  other  metropolitan  pretended 
ike  power  besides  himself. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob- 

poUteM  seTFe  concerning  metropolitans,  which 

wm^mdm  ]9,  that  they  were  anciently  all  dig- 

niiSed  with  the  name  (ipo9fo/fct;  which 

n  no  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

)e  SiriciuB  himself  gives  all  primates*"  this 

aoD :  and  it  continued  to  be  their  title  to  the 

Alcuin*  who,  speaking  of  the  election  of 

flays,"*  when  the  clergy  and  people  have 

one,  they  draw  up  an  instrument,  and  go 

or  elect  to  the  t^MtMicus:  by  whom  he 

at  the  pope,  but  the  primate  or  metropolitan 

province,  who  had  the  right  and  power  of 

don. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF   PATRIARCHS. 

Next  in  order  to  the  metropolitans 
S^.  or  primates,  were  the  patriarchs ;  or, 
as  they  were  at  first  called,  arch- 
and  exarchs  of  the  diocese.  For  though 
archbishop  and  a  metropotitan  be  gener- 
m  for  the  same,  to  wit,  the  primate  of 

pfovince;  yet  anciently  the  name  arch- 
was  a  more  extensive  title,  and  scarce 
any  but  those  whose  jurisdiction  extended 
whole  imperial  diocese,  as  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c.  That  this  was 
m  evidently  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels, 
reeting  the  iHshopric  of  Justiniana  Prima 
itriarcbal  see,  he  says,  Oar  pleasure  is,  that 
op  of  Justiniana  shall  not  only  be  a  metro- 
bat  an  archbishop.*  Here  the  names  are 
[ifltinguished,  and  an  archbishop  reckoned 
to  a  metropolitan.    And  hence  it  was,  that 

setting  up  of  patriarchal  power,  the  name 
op  was  appropriated  to   the  patriarchs. 


Liberatus'  gives  all  the  patriarchs  this  title  of 
archbishops.  So  does  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
frequently,  speaking  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople'  under  the  name  of  archbishops  also. 

These  were  otherwise  called  iHapxoi 
r^  ^louriffff MC»  exarchs  of  the  diocese,  Aa4  «s«i«im  or  um 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  i^apx^ 
TTiQ  iwa^UtQ,  the  exarchs  of  a  single  province,  which 
were  only  metropolitans.  Thus  Domnus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  is  styled  exarch  of  the  eastern  diocese,*  by 
the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Chalcedon.  And  in 
the  subscriptions  of  the  sixth  general  council  at 
Constantinople,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  sub- 
scribes himself  both  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,*  and 
exarch  of  the  Asiatic  diocese.  As  also  Philalethes, 
bishop  of  Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia,  styles  himself 
exarch  of  the  Pontic  diocese.  Which  shows,  that 
as  the  exarch  of  a  province  is  a  metropolitan,  so 
the  exarch  of  a  diocese  is  a  patriarch  in  the  ancient 
language  of  the  church.  And  by  this  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  ninth  and  seventeenth 
-canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  allow  of 
appeals  from  the  metropolitan  to  the  exarch  of  the 
diocese. 

As  to  the  name  patriarch,  there  is 
some  dispute  among  learned  men,  siiMMiartai*- 
when  first  it  began  to  be  used  as  an  JSJJ^"*^ 
appropriate  title  of  any  Christian  bi- 
shops. Salmasius*  and  some  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had  this  title  from  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  which  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century.  Their  reason  is, 
because  that  emperor,  in  an  epistle  mentioned  by 
Vopiscus,  speaks  of  a  patriarch  at  Alexandria.  But 
the  patriarch  there  spoken  o!^  was  not  any  Chris- 
tian, but  a  Jewish  patriarch ;  as  may  appear  from 
Hadrian's  words,  and  the  character  which  he  gives 
of  him.'  For  he  says,  he  was  one  who  was  com- 
pelled to  worship  both  Christ  and  Serapis :  which 
agrees  very  well  to  the  character  of  a  Jewish  patri- 
arch, who  neither  acknowledged  the  heathen  nor 
the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore  needed  as  much 
compulsion  to  bring  him  to  warship  Christ,  as  Se- 
rapis ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  to  the  character 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  who,  however  he  might  need 
force  to  compel  him  to  worship  Serapis,  yet  must  be 
supposed  willing  of  his  own  accord  to  worship 
Christ  Besides,  the  patriarch  which  the  emperor 
speaks  of  was  one  who  came  only  occasionally  into 


I,  Ohtmrw.  m  Socrat.  lib.  3.  e.  5. 
.  Bp.  4.  c.  1.    Ut  mtitm  conflcimttam  tedis  apoi- 
est,  primatis,  nemo  Mideat  ordinare. 
D.  de  Div.  Offic.  e.  36.   Oum  apitcoptit  civitatis 
Bctua,  eligitur  alius  a  dero  ftu  popalo,  fitqne  de- 
mia,  et  veDiuat  ad  apoilolicam  earn  tuo  eltcto. 
,  Hovd.  11*  Volmaaik  ut  son  solum  mctropoli- 
Iff*-*  arcbiepiscopas  fiat. 
.  Br«viar.  c.  17. 

flleed.  Act.  16.  It.  Act.  4.  et  can.  30. 
F  2 


*  Con.  Antioch.  in  Act.  14.  Con.  Chalced. 

*  Con.  6.  Geo.  Act.  18.  Con.  t.6  p.  1077  et  1060. 

*  Salmas.  de  Primat.  c.  4.  p.  44.     It  not  In  Vopifcum. 
'  Hadrian.  Epist  ap.  Vopiacum  Yit  Satomia.    Illi  qui 

Serapin  colant,  Christiani  sunt :  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui 
se  Christ!  episcopos  dicunt.  Nemo  illie  archisjnagogns 
JudflBorom,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum  presby- 
ter, noa  mathematicus,  non  anispex,  non  aliptes.  Ille  ipse 
patriarcha,  quum  iBgyptum  venerit,  ab  sliis  Serapidem 
adorare,  ab  aliis  cogitur  Christum. 
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EjiHk-pt  out  of  another  country;  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  his  fixed 
and  continual  refiidence  there :  but  it  suits  exactly 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Jewish  patriarch, 
who  n»sided  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  and  came  but 
accidentally,  or  at  some  certain  times,  into  Egypt 
These,  and  the  like  reasons,  make  others  conclude 
against  Salmasius,  that  whoever  is  meant,  it  is  not 
any  Christian  patriarch  that  is  here  spoken  of.  Ba- 
ronius*  fancies  it  was  the  heathen  pontifex,  or  high 
priest  of  Eg\'pt:  but  the  same  reasons  will  hold 
against  his  opinion  as  against  the  other;  for  the 
high  priest  of  Egj-pt  livwl  in  Egypt,  and  needed  no 
compulsion  to  worship  Serapis,  as  this  patriarch 
did :  80  that  it  must  be  the  Jewish  patriarch,  and  no 
other,  which  Hadrian  speaks  of,  as  Mr.  Basnage  and 
Hishop  Pearson,*  with  some  others,  have  observed. 
These  Jewish  patriarchs,  from 
ofthrji^ihp«.  whom,  as  is  eeneitUy  airreed,  the 
w.  dur.ii.Hi,  and    Chnstiau  patriarchs  borrowed  their 

t\tiiirli«ii.  »■ 

names,  were  a  sort  of  governors 
among  the  Jews  set  up  ujwn  the  destruction  of  Je-' 
rusalem ;  one  of  which  had  his  residence  at  Tiberias, 
and  another  at  Bal)ylon,  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
Jews  disi)ersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Of  these  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church,  Origen," 
Epiphanius,"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,"  Theodoret,"  and 
many  others.  They  continued  in  great  power  and 
dignity  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
about  which  time  their  order  ceased.  For  Theodoret 
says  expressly,  that  long  before  his  time  their  go- 
vernment was  wholly  abolished :  and  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  anno  429,"  speaks 
of  them  as  then  extinct. 

R«-i.5  Much  about    the  same  time   the 

i.TSJnJ^»r'*M!^.Tu'  Montanists.  or  Cataphrygian  heretics, 
had  an  onler  of  men  among  them, 
which  they  called  patriarchs,  and  another  which 
they  called  cenones,  both  which  were  superior  to 
their  bishops,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  distinct  orders 
from  them.  For  St.  Jerom"  charges  it  on  them  as 
a  crime,  that  they  thrust  down  the  order  of  the  bi- 
shops, who  were  the  apostles*  successors,  and  set  up 


an  order  of  patriarchs  and  an  order  of 
among  them:  which  makes  some  learned  men** 
think,  that  when  St  Jerom  wrote  that  against  the 
Montanists,  the  name  patriarch  was  not  as  yet 
adopted  into  the  church,  though  the  power  was 
under  another  name. 

Indeed,  the  first  time  we  meet  with  ^^^  , 
the  name  patriarch  given  to  any  bi-  «,SfcSKtF5' 
shop  by  any  public  authority  of  the  S!Sl^oraS»- 
church,  is  in  the  council  of  Chaleedon, 
which  mentions"  the  most  holy  patriarchs  of  every 
diocese,  and  particularly  Leo  patriarch"  of  great 
Rome.  Richerius,  who  has  written  accurately 
about  the  councils,  can  trace  the  name  no  higher.* 
Among  private  authors,  the  first  that  mentions  pa- 
triarchs by  name  is  Socrates,**  who  wrote  his  history 
about  the  year  440,  eleven  years  before  the  council 
of  Chaleedon.  By  what  he  says,  it  appears  that 
during  the  interval  between  the  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  anno  381,  and  that  of  Chaleedon, 
the  name  patriarch  began  to  be  an  appropriate  title 
of  some  eminent  bishops  in  the  church.  For  speak- 
ing of  the  fathers  at  Constantinople,  he  says.  They 
constituted  patriarchs,  dividing  the  provinces  among 
them.  Valesius"  and  Dr.  Cave"  think  Socrates 
speaks  not  of  true  and  proper  patriarchs,  but  only 
of  extraordinary  legates,  <xpro4en^or9  commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  council  to  judge  who  were  fit 
to  be  received  to  catholic  communion  in  the  several 
dioceses  that  were  allotted  them.  But  all  others 
understand  him  in  the  proper  sense,  because  by 
this  time  patriarchal  power  was  settled  in  aU  the 
dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire. 

But  though  the  name  of  patriarchs 
came  not  into  the  church  till  about  r^J^^' 
the  time  of  Socrates,  yet  the  power  ^  fa*  ui«ff* 
itself,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was 
much  earlier ;  though  where  precisely  to  fix  the 
epochoj  and  date  its  rise,  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Some  cany  it  as  high  as  the  apostles,  and 
derive  it,  as  they  do  the  pope*s  supremacy,  from  St. 
Peter.  So  Baronius,"  who  is  followed  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  his  own  communion,  De  Marca, 
Valesius,  Richerius,  Pagius,  and  Schelstrate.  Others 


*  Batod.  AnnaL  torn.  2.  an.  112. 

*  Basnag.  Excrcit.  Histnr.  p.  281.  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ig- 
nat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  328.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  Verbo 
•waTpiapxn^.    Cave,  Anc.  Chur.  Gov.  p.  15.T. 

*•  Orig.  TTipi  ApxS>Vf  lib.  4.  c.  1. 

"  Epiphan.  H«r.  30. 

•-  Cyr.  Catech.  12.  n.  7.  •»  Theodor.  Dial.  1. 

'»  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  tit  8.  de  Jud.  lib.  29. 

»*  Jerom.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcel,  adv.  Montan.  t  2.  p.  12a 
Apud  nos  apostolorum  locum  episcopi  tenent :  apud  eos  ' 
episcopus  tcrtius  est.  Habent  enim  primos  de  Pepuia  ! 
PhrygisB  patriarchas :  secundot  quot  appellant  cenones  -  I 
atquc  ita  in  tertium.  id  est.  pene  ultimum  locum,  episcopi  J 
derolvuntur. 

'•  Basnag.  Exercit.  Histor.  p.  296.     Hinc  colligi  poasit. 


priscis  temporibus  nondam  epitcopig  insigniorfliiis  ■SSimni 
fuisse  nomen  patriarchs. 
^  Con.  Chalced.  Act  2.  p.  338.    iaimrurot  m-a^tdpxai 

■  Act.  3.  p.  395. 

>*  Rich.  Hist  ConciL  torn.  1.  c.  2.  n.  11.  Komen  patri- 
archarum  primum  quod  sciam  iisurpatum  in  synodo  Chalce< 
donensi. 

•Socrat  H.  E.  lib.  5.  c.  a 

"  Vales.  Annot  in  Socrat 

"  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  p.  147. 

*  Baron.  Annal.  t.  1.  an.  39.  n.  16.  Pet.  de  Marca,  dt 
Concord,  t.  1.  lib.  1,  c.  3.  n.  5.  Vale^  Obserr.  Eecles.  lib. 
3.  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.t.  I.  c.  1.  n.  1 1.  Ant.  Pag.  Critic, 
an.  37.  n.  0. 
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jmtlj  reject  this,  as  founded  upon  no  good  author- 
ity, nor  evidenced  by  any  genuine  records  of  the 
■Bdent  church,  but  only  the  spurious  epistles  of  the 
first  popes ;  and  reckon  the  first  rise  of  patriarchs 
to  have  been  after  the  apostolical  age,  and  some 
time  before  the  council  of  Nice.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Spalatensis  **  and  Mr.  Brerewood.  The  third 
opinion  is  that  of  Balzamon,**  and  other  modem 
Greeks,  that  patriarchs  were  first  instituted  by  the 
eoancil  of  Nice :  and  this  seems  to  be  favoured  by 
St  Jerom :  for  in  his  epistle  to  Pammachius,  writing 
against  the  errors  of  John  of  Jerusalem,  he  says, 
it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Nice,^  that  Ciesarea 
should  be  the  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  Antioch 
the  metropohs  of  the  whole  East  Therefore  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  must  either  appeal  to  the 
Inshop  of  Ciesarea,  as  his  immediate  metropolitan, 
or  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  metropolitan  of  the 
East.  But  if  I  rightly  understand  St  Jerom,  he 
does  not  mean  (as  some  mistake  him)  that  patriarchs 
were  first  set  up  by  the  council  of  Nice :  for  then 
metropolitans  must  be  so  too;  since  he  says  the 
same  of  them,  which  yet  every  one  knows  were  in 
the  church  long  before  the  council  of  Nice.  His 
meaning  then  must  be,  that  both  metropolitans  of 
provinces  and  metropolitans  of  dioceses  were  in 
being  before  the  council  of  Nice,  and  only  received 
confirmation,  or  a  canonical  establishment,  from  it 
And  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  the  Nicene  fathers 
made  no  alteration  in  these  matters,  but  only  con- 
firmed the  ancient  rights  of  the  bishops  of  principal 
cities,  as  they  found  them  authorized  by  custom  be- 
fore. For  the  words  "  they  use  are,  Td  dpxaia  iOti 
cparfin^,  **  Let  ancient  customs  still  take  place ;  so 
as  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  shall  have  power  over  all ;  because 
such  also  is  the  custom  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
And  accordingly  in  Antioch,  and  in  other  provinces, 
let  the  privileges  be  preserved  to  the  churches." 

Here  it  is  plain,  that  no  new  power  is  given  to 
any  bishops,  but  only  what  ancient  custom  and 
practice  had  assigned  them.  So  that  either  patri- 
archs were  set  up  by  custom  before  the  council  of 
Nice,'  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  as  St  Jerom 
thinks ;  or  else  not  introduced  till  afterwards.  This 
last  opinion  (notwithstanding  what  St  Jerom  says) 
is  embraced  by  the  famous  Mr.  Launoy,"  Mr.  Bas- 
Bage,*  Dr.  Beverege,"  and  Dr.  Cave,"  who  think 


that  patriarchal  power  was  i;iot  confirmed  by  the 
Nicene  canon,  nor  known  in  the  church  till  about 
the  time  of  the  second  general  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, anno  381, 

In  a  matter  so  obscure,  and  so  stctt. 
variously  controverted  among  learned  g^tSS'^st 
men,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  where  ^"^  iw^fcrwL 
the  right  lies.  Patriarchal  power  was  not  set  up 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  places.  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  were  as  early  as  any,  and  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  before  the  council  of  Nice  had  all 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis  under  his  jurisdiction, 
as  appears  from  the  Nicene  canons.  This  was  the 
dicscesis  JEgyptiaca,  which  consisted  of  six  large 
provinces,  four  in  Egypt,  viz.  Thebais,  Arcadia, 
Augustanica,  and  -^gyptus  properly  so  called,  Li- 
bya Inferior,  and  Libya  Superior,  which  is  Penta- 
polis. As  all  these  were  subject  to  the  pretfectua 
AugmtalU  of  Egypt,  so  they  were  likewise  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  So 
that  he  was  not  only  a  metropolitan  of  a  single 
province,  but  of  six  provinces  joined  in  one  diocese. 
But  now  the  question  is,  whether  at  this  time  he 
had  any  metropolitans  under  him  ?  For  if  he  had, 
then  he  was  properly  a  padiarch  at  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  council.  As  to  this,  I  can  only  say,  that 
Epiphanius  and  Synesius  do  expressly  mention 
archbishops  and  metropolitans  under  the  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  and  Alex- 
ander his  predecessor,  who  were  both  present  in  the 
council  of  Nice.  But  w^hether  they  mean  metro- 
politans in  the  proper  sense,  or  only  coadjutors  to 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  I  cannot  yet  deter- 
mine. I  will  recite  the  passages,  and  leave  the 
curious  and  the  learned  to  make  further  inquiry. 
Synesius  says,  The  great  Athanasius  seeing  the 
church  of  Ptolemais  had  need  of  a  bishop  that  was 
able  to  cherish  and  augment  the  small  sparks  of 
true  religion,  which  was  then  in  a  dwindling  con- 
dition there ;  and  finding  Siderius,  bishop  of  Paloc- 
bisca,  a  man  fit  for  great  business ;  he  commanded 
him  to  remove  thence  to  Ptolemais,"  to  govern 
the  metropolitical  church  there.  And  Epiphanius," 
speaking  of  Meletius,  the  author  of  the  Meletian 
schism  before  the  council  of  Nice,  says  expressly, 
"  He  was  an  archbishop  in  Egypt,  under  Alexander, 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
first  information  against  Arias.**    This  agrees  with 


"Spftlat.  de  R«pub.  par.  1.  1.  3.  c.  12.  n.  21.  Brere- 
•ood  of  Pfttriar.  Gov.  q.  1. 

*  fialzam.  in  can.  6.  Coo.  Nic. 

"Hieron.  Kp.  61.  t.  2.  p.  178.  Ad  AlexandriDum  epis- 
copUB  PftlcMina  quid  peitinet  ?  Ni  fallor,  hoc  ibi  decemi- 
tm,  ■(  Palsttine  metropolis  Cssarea  sit,  et  totius  Orient  is 
Aatiocbit.    Aut  i^ur  ad  Caesarientem  epiicopum  referre 

Mserat; Aut  si  procul  expetendum  judicium  erat, 

Aujorhiain  poUus  liters  dirigendss. 

•Coo.  Nic.  can- 6. 

*  So  Da  Pin,  Bibliothec.  vol.  2.  p.  252.     It.  de  Antiq. 


Eccl.  Disciplin.  Dissert.  ].  sect.  ]I.  p.  37. 

»  Launoy,  de  Rect.  Interpr.  Can.  6.  Con.  Nic. 

**  Basnag.  Exercit.  Histor.  p.  307. 

■'  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  2.  Con.  Constant. 

"  Cave,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  2  et  4. 

■  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theoph.  p.  231.  Uafifiiyau  'Ada- 
v&trtov, —  T^v  aifipa  toDtoi/,  ««  fiti^ovi  irpdyfiairiv  itrt' 
TnSiioVt  tKii  dia€fivai  «ce\cv<rai,  t?|v  fitp-poxoXtTt)v  ivKXti- 
<rlav  iirtTpoirtva'oirra. 

**  Epiphan.  User.  69.  n.  3.  'O  ipx^iriaKoiroi  Mft\n> 
Tio«  6  Kard.  Ttiv  Atyvirrov,  \nr6  ii  X'^pa  * AXil^dvipov. 
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what  he  says  of  him  in  another  place,**  **  That  he 
was  chief  of  the  Egyptian  bishops,  and  next  in 
order  to  Peter  in  the  archbishopric,  being  his 
assistant,  and  administering  ecclesiastical  alEurs 
under  him.  For  there  the  custom  is,  for  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria  to  have  the  ordering  of  eccle- 
siastical matters  throughout  all  Egypt,  Thebais, 
Mareotes,  Libya,  Ammoniaca,  Mareotis,  and  Penta- 
polis."  So  that  as  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had 
six  provinces  under  him,  he  seems  also  to  have  had 
subordinate  metropolitans  or  archbishops  under 
him  likoi^ise,  as  the  archbishop  of  Lycopolis  in 
Thebais,  the  metropolitan  of  Ptolemais  in  Penta- 
polis.  And  if  these  were  properly  metropolitans, 
he  must  be  a  patriarch,  under  the  name  of  metro- 
politan of  the  whole  Egyptian  diocese,  as  they  were 
metropolitans  of  their  respective  provinces :  which 
is  the  thing  that  St.  Jerom  asserts  in  reference  to 
Cssarea  and  Antioch,  that  the  one  was  the  metro- 
polis of  Palestine,  and  the  other  the  metropolis  of 
the  Oriental  diocese ;  and  this  from  ancient  custom, 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

But  however  this  be,  (for  I  deter^ 
Pstriairhai  po»*r  minc  uothing  positively  in  this  matter,) 

«Ublub«tl  in  thrtt       .  ^        \w     3 

fmcndcowiciuiuc-  the  ucxt  sze  affords  us  very  precmant 

cnuTcljr.  vU.  Con-  -*«  11.   1  1  « 

S^S^ck^JSra  P'"^^^*'  ®*  **^®  establishment  and  growth 
of  patriarchal  power.  The  general 
council  of  Constantinople,"*  anno  381,  has  a  canon 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  several  dioceses :  so  that  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  should  only  administer  the 
afiairs  of  the  Egyptian  diocese :  the  bishops  of  the 
East,  the  Eastern  diocese,  reserving  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  church  of 
Antioch :  the  bishops  of  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the 
Asiatic  churches  only:  those  of  the  Pontic  diocese, 
the  Pontic  churches:  and  those  of  the  Thracian 
diocese,  the  Thracian  churches  only. 

Theodoret,"  speaking  of  tl^s  council,  says,  they 
divided  the  dioceses,  and  assigned  every  diocese  its 
proper  limits  and  jurisdiction.  And  Socrates,"* 
more  expressly,  "  that  they  constituted  patriarchs, 
and  distributed  the  provinces,  so  that  no  bishops 
should  meddle  with  the  a&irs  of  another  diocese,  as 
was  used  to  be  done  in  times  of  persecution.  Nec- 
tarius  was  allotted  Constantinople  and  Thrace;  Hel- 
ladius,  St  Basil's  successor,  the  Pontic  diocese,"  &c. 

About  fifty  years  after  this,  anno  431,  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus,  where  we  find 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  laying  claim  to  the  power  of 
ordinations  in  the  province  of  Cyprus:  but  this 
proving  to  be  an  unjust  claim,  the  council  made  a 


decree  in  finvour  of  the  Cyprian  faiahopa*  ezemptiiig 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Antioch,  became  by 
ancient  custom  they  alwasn  were  ezempft :  and  it 
is  added,"*' that  the  same  rule  ahoold  be  obeerred 
in  all  dioceses  and  provinees,  that  no  biihop  ihoald 
seize  upon  any  province,  which  did  not  anciently 
belong  to  his  jurisdiction."  This  plainly  im^ies» 
that  the  bishop  of  Antiodi  had  then  sevenl  jao- 
vincet,  or  a  whole  diocese,  onder  hii  power ;  which 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  council,  and  he  was 
only  denied  jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  Cypms, 
because  of  ancient  right  it  did  not  belong  to  him. 

About  eighteen  years  after  this,  Theodoiifis, 
junior,  and  Valentinian,  caUed  the  second  cooncQ 
of  Ephesus,  anno  449.  And  in  the  letter  of  som- 
mons  to  Dioecoras,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  they  give 
him  orders  to  bring  ten  metropolitans*  of  his 
diocese  with  him.  This  is  noted  by  Liberatus  in 
his  Breviary,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,**  by  which  it  appears,  that  at 
this  time  the  archbiihop  of  Alexandria  had  a  great 
number  of  metrop<^tans  within  the  Egyptian  dio- 
cese, under  his  jurisdiction.  So  that  tfaongfa  there 
be  some  dispute  concerning  the  first  rise  and  original 
of  patriarchal  power,  yet  there  remains  no  manner* 
of  doubt,  but  that  it  was  come  to  its  full  height  and 
establishment  in  the  time  of  the  gencnl  conndls  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon. 

Therefore  the  next  inquiry  is  into 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  pa- 
triarchs.   And  here  it  is  to  be  nicely 

observed,  that  the  power  of  patriarchs 

was  not  one  and  the  same  predaely  j^f^^^t^**- 
in  all  churches,  but  differed  according 
to  the  different  customs  of  places  and  ooontries,  or 
according  as  it  was  the  pleasure  of  kings  and  coundk 
to  bestow  greater  privileges  on  theuL  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  when  he  was  first  advanced 
by  the  second  general  council,  had  onlj  the  single 
diocese  of  Thrace  assigned  him^  for  the  exercise 
of  his  jurisdiction ;  but  in  the  next  age  be  was 
grown  to  be  a  sort  of  patriarch  over  the  patriarchs 
of  Ephesus  and  Caesarea  in  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic 
dioceses,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  those  two  ex- 
archs (no  doubt)  at  first,  paying  a  deference  to  the 
exarch  of  the  royal  city,  which,  advancing  into  a 
custom,  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  canon  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  sixteenth  session  of 
that  council,  there  is  a  long  debate  about  this  mat- 
ter, the  pope's  legates  warmly  stickling  against  it ; 
but  all  the  metropolitans  of  the  two  dioceses  of  Asia 


Oomtantinepk  had 


■*  Haer.  68.  Meletian.  n.  1.  *0  MiXiirot  rmif  kutA  Ti}» 
AlyviTTOv  irpoi^KttVf  koI  dtvrtptvtav  tw  HiTp^  icctA  ti^v 
ApXitiritrKOTriiVf  wt  6i  AtrriXriilftmt  aurou  X^P^t  ^* 

*•  Con.  C.  Pol.  can.  2. 

»^  Thcud.  Ep.  86.  a<l  Flav.  t.  3.  p  963. 

**  Socrat.  H.  B.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  irarpt(ipx>*  KaOiartf 
aaffj  &c. 


*  Con.  Ephcs.  1.  Act  7.  Decret  de  Epiac.  Cypr. 

^  Liberal.  Breviar.  c.  13.  Imperator  dirigeot  tacnm 
Dio«coro  in  Alezandriam,  pr«cepit,  ut  cum  decern  metro- 
politanii  episcopis,  quot  voluinet,  ipse  eligeret,  et  veniret 
Ephesum. 

«  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  C  t.  4.  p.  100. 

^  Con.  Const.  1.  can.  2. 
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adPoatoi  then  in  eoimeil,  together  with  Thalas- 
■M,  bwhop  of  CflBsarea,  aad  exarch  of  the  Pontic 
d&Koe,  with  one  Toice  declaring,  that  the  bishop 
of  Conttanthiople  had,  hy  long  custom  and  pre- 
tenptkm,  enjoyed  the  prirQege  of  ordaining  metro- 
pofitans  in  those  two  dioceses,  as  well  as  that  of 
Thrace  $  it  was  decreed,  that  this  privilege  should 
be  continaed  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  bishop  of 
Rome^ainteroeaaion  against  it*  Also  by  two  canons 
of  that  eoqncfl  he  is  allowed  to  receive  appeals^ 
from  the  exarchs  of  those  dioceses,  because  his 
dnooe  was  in  the  royal  city.  And  in  sucH  parts  of 
those  dioceses,  as  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  bar- 
barians, he  is  authorized  by  another  canon*  to  or- 
dsin  all  the  bishops,  which  in  other  parts  was  the 
lole  privilege  of  the  metropolitans.  Theodoret* 
observes  even  of  Chrysostom  himself,  before  the 
coancil  of  Chalcedon,  that  he  exercised  this  power 
over  an  the  three  dioceses.  For  he  says,  **  His 
csie  extended  not  only  over  Constantinople  and 
Thrace,  which  consisted  of  six  provinces,  but  over 
Alia  and  Pontns,  each  of  which  had  eleven  civil 
prBtDis  in  them."  We  are  not  therefore  to  take  an 
fitimate  of  patriarchal  power  from  the  growing 
greatneaa  of  Constantinople,  but  to  distinguish  the 
pecoliar  privileges  of  some  patriarchs  above  others, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  understand  the  power  of 
csch. 

For  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
TtentefaRkeT  had  also  some  prerogatives,  which 
pt;in»»ji«-iiiir  no  Other  patriarch  besides  himself  en- 
joyed. Such  was  the  right  of  conse- 
crating and  approving  every  single  bishop  through- 
out all  the  piovincea  of  his  diocese.  This  privilege 
wu  not  allowed  even  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople; for  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  very 
nme  place  where  they  give  him  power  to  conse- 
aate  the  metropolitana  of  three  whole  dioceses,  deny 
him  the  pririlege  of  consecrating  the  sufiragan 
bishops  of  those  metropolitans ;  and  reserve  it  as  an 
ancient  light  of  each  metropolitan,  with  a  synod  of 
ha  provincial  bishops,  to  consecrate  all  the  bishops 
within  hia  province,  the  archbishops  of  Constanti- 
aople  neither  being  consulted,  nor  having*'  any 
bind  in  those  ordinations.  But  it  was  otherwise 
•t  Alexandria.  For  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
vhilst  he  was  only  a  metropohtan,  had  the  ordina- 
tiw  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  six  provinces  of  the 
Egyptian  dioeeae,  being  the  sole  and  only  metropo- 
litui  in  all  those  provinces:  and  having  but  the 


same  diocese  when  he  came  to  be  a  patriarch,  he 
continued  his  ancient  custom  of  ordaining  all  the 
bishops  throughout  the  six  provinces,  notwith- 
standing that  new  metropolitans  were  set  up  in 
them.  And  in  this  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
differed  from  all  others :  for  in  all  other  dioceses 
the  metropolitans  had  the  right  of  ordaining  their 
sufiragan  bishops,  which  here  the  patriarch  retain- 
ed to  himself,  as  an  ancient  branch  of  his  metropo- 
litical  power.  I  know  indeed  a  very  learned^  per- 
son is  of  a  different  opinion :  he  says,  "  The  bishop 
of  Alexandria  was  rather  a  loser  by  being  made  a 
patriarch :  for  now,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
church  policy,  the  ordination  of  sufiragan  bishops, 
which  before  belonged  entirely  to  him,  was  devolved 
upon  the  several  metropolitans  under  him.**  But 
this  assertion  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that 
patriarchal  rights  were  exactly  the  same  in  all 
places ;  which,  from  the  instance  I  have  given  of 
Constantinople,  appears  to  be  otherwise;  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Ephesus  and  Ceesarea  had  not  the 
ordination  of  their  own  metropolitans,  but  they 
were  all  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
And  as  to  the  case  of  Alexandria,  it  appears  from 
Synesius,  who  was  himself  metropohtan  of  Ptole- 
mais,  that  the  ordination  not  only  of  the  metropoli- 
tans, but  of  all  the  sufiragan  bishops  throughout  the 
whole  district  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  be- 
longed still  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  For  in 
a  letter  to  Theophilus,  acquainting  him  how  he  and 
two  other  bishops  had  met  at  Olbiee  to  make  choice 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  one  Antonius  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  people ;  he  adds,^  that  yet 
there  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  was  more 
necessary  than  all,  viz.  his  sacred  hand  to  consecrate 
him.  Which  shows,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
still  retained  his  ancient  right  of  consecrating  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian  diocese. 
In  other  dioceses,  the  patriarch's 
power  was  chiefly  seen  in  the  ordina-  Tbort  JrirOri* 
tion  or  confirmation  of  all  the  metro-  S!J5?Jn'th«'S.** 
politans  that  were  under  him.    This  ikKmm.  and  nccirs 

'  b»  own  ocdinalioa 


appears  from  the  forecited  canons"  of  ^  ^ 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  several 
of  Justinian's  Novels ;  one  of  which**  takes  notice 
of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople's  ordaining  all  the 
metropoUtans  under  him;  and  another  gives  the 
same  power  to  the  patriarch  of  Justiniana  Prima,"* 
then  newly  advanced  to  patriarchal  dignity  by  Jus- 
tinian, because  it  was  the  place  of  his  nativity. 


*  God.  Chalced.  can.  28.  et  Act.  16.  per  tot 

*  Ibid.  can.  9  et  17.  «*  Con.  Chal.  can.  2B. 
"Theod.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  5.  c.  28. 

*  Gob.  Chaleed.  Act.  16.  in  fin.  Etiam  nihil  communi- 
Cttte  in  illanim  ordinationibus  arcbiepiscopo  rcgise  Gon- 
teitiDOpolis. 

*  Dr.  Ckve,  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  4.  p.  159. 

*  Sjnet.  Bp.  76.  ad  Tbeoph.  iuot  in  iil,  rov  KvpiorA. 


••  Con.  Chalc.  can.  2a  et  Act.  16. 

»i  Justin.  Novel.  7.  c.  1. 

*■  Justin.  Nov.  131.  c.  3.  Per  tempns  beatinimum  Jus- 
tinianie  Prioiac  patriae  nostree  archiepiscopum  habere  sem- 
per sub  sua  jurisdictione  episeopos  provinciarum  DacisB 
Mcditerranem,  et  Dacis  Ripensis,  et  Privalis,  (al.  Tribal- 
lioc,)  et  Dardaniae,  et  Mysias  superioris,  et  Pannonin :  et 
ab  eo  hoe  ordinari,  ipsum  vero  a  proprio  ordinari  concilio. 
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And  that  this  was  a  peculiar  privilege  of  patriarchs, 
appears  further  from  one  of  the  Arabic  canons  pub- 
lished by  Turrian,  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene 
Canons,  which  were  invented  after  the  name  of 
patriarchs  was  well  known  in  the  church.  The 
36th  of  these  canons,  speaking  of  the  catholic  of 
Ethiopiii,**  who  was  no  patriarch,  but  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  says,  He  shall  not  have 
power  to  ordain  archbishops,  as  patriarchs  have ; 
1)ecaiisc  he  hath  not  the  power  or  honour  of  a 
patriarch. 

It  was  therefore  the  prerogative  of  patriarchs 
(those  of  Ephesus  and  Ceesarea  only  excepted)  to 
ordain  the  metropolitans  under  them :  but  they 
themselves  were  to  be  ordained  by  a  diocesan  sy- 
nod, as  JiLstinian's  forecited  Novel  ••  informs  us. 
And  this  was  called  the  canonical  ordination  of  a 
patriarch.  For  so  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
in  their  synodical  epistle  to  the  western  bishops, 
prove  the  ordination  of  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
(who  presided  over  all  the  Eastern  diocese,"  as  The- 
odore t  says,)  to  be  canonical,  because  he  was  or- 
dained not  only  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  but 
r^c  *KvaTo\iKfiq  iiotxtifftMCt  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
Eastern  diocese  *•  synodically  met  together. 

2.  The  next  privilege  of  patriarchs 
A  2nd  pri»iir»e     WBS,  thc  Dowcr  of  conveuiug  their 

Wat,  to  call  diucfMU  .  i       ii       i  ... 

r^iSi**  ""*  '""'**''  metropolitans  and  all  the  provincial 
bishops  to  a  diocesan  synod;  which 
privilege  was  founded  upon  the  same  canons  that 
granted  metropolitans  authority  to  summon  provin- 
cial synods,  and  preside  in  them.  For  by  just 
analogy,  the  patriarch  was  to  have  the  same  power 
over  the  metropolitans,  that  they  had  over  their 
provincial  bishops.  And  therefore  Theodoret,** 
speaking  of  his  own  attendance  at  the  synods  of 
his  patriarch  at  Antioch,  says,  he  did  it  in  obedience 
to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  which  make  him  a  cri- 
minal that  is  summoned  to  a  s3mod,  and  refuses  to 
pay  his  attendance  at  it 

3.  Another  privilege  of  patriarchs 
ASr/Jriruefr.to  was,  thc  powcr  of  receiving  appeals 

rceelvv  abpeab  mm    ^  ,.  "       *,*      . 

metropofitant  anil    from    mctropohtaus  aud    provincial 

prorkicial  synods.  *  * 

synods,  and  reversing  their  decrees,  if 
they  were  found  faulty.  If  any  bishop  or  clergy- 
man have  a  controversy  with  the  metropolitan  of 
his  province,  let  him  have  recourse  to  the  exarch  of 
the  diocese,  says  the  council  of  Chalcedon,"*  in  one 
canon :  and  in  another,**  If  any  man  is  injured  by 


his  own  bishop,  or  metropolitaii,  let  him  bring  Ui 
cause  before  the  exarch  of  the  diocese,  or  the  thnme 
of  Constantinople.  These  canons  ue  adopted  into 
the  civil  law,  and  confirmed  by  imperial  edicts.  For 
by  one  of  Justinian's  constitutions,**  the  patriarch 
is  to  receive  appeals  from  a  provincial  synod,  and 
give  a  final  determination  to  all  causes  that  are  re- 
gularly brought  before  him :  and  the  regular  way 
of  proceeding  is  there  specified,  which  is,  that  no 
man  shall  bring  his  cause  first  before  the  patriarch, 
but  first  before  his  own  bishop,  then  before  the  me- 
tropolitan, after  that  before  a  provincial  synod,  and 
last  of  all  before  the  patriarch,  from  whose  judg- 
ment there  lay  no  appeaL  The  same  is  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  other  laws**  of  that  emperor, 
which  need  not  here  be  recited. 

4.  As  patriarchs  might  receive  ap-  ^^  ^^ 
peals  from  metropolitans,  so  they  had  t/J^Jff'Sgi. 
power  to  inquire  into  their  administra-  Sl^SSi^liJil^ 
tion,  and  correct  and  censure  them,  HS^SSmS^ 
in  case  of  heresy,  or  misdemeanor,  or  ■******"• 
any  mal-administration,  which  made  them  liable  by 
the  canons  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  Justinian 
made  an  express  law  to  this  purpose,**  That  if  any 
clergyman  was  accused  in  point  of  fiiith,  or  morals, 
or  transgression  of  the  sacred  canons ;  if  he  was  a 
bishop,  he  should  be  examined  before  his  metropo- 
litan ;  but  if  he  was  a  metropoUtan,  then  before  the 
archbishop,  that  is,  the  patriarch  to  whom  he  was 
subject  By  virtue  of  this  power  Chrysostom  de- 
posed Gerontius,**  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia :  and 
Atticus  decided  a  controversy  between  Theodosius 
and  Agapetus,**  who  contended  about  the  throne  of 
Synada,  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana :  and 
it  were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  of  the  hke 
nature  out  of  the  ancient  councils,  which  concurred 
with  the  patriarchs  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

Nor  did  this  power  extend  only  over  metropoli- 
tans, but  over  their  sufiragan  bishops  also.  For 
though  every  provincial  bishop  was  lo  be  tried  by 
his  own  metropoUtan  and  a  provincial  synod,  yet 
in  case  they  were  negligent  and  remiss  in  executing 
the  canons  against  deUnquents,  the  patriarch  had 
power  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  cognizance, 
and  censure  any  bishop  within  the  limits  of  his  ju- 
risdiction. Thus  Sozomen**  observes  of  Chrysos- 
tom, that  at  one  visitation  at  Ephesus  he  deposed 
thirteen  bishops  of  Asia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  for 
simony,  and  such  other  corrupt  practices.     This 


"*  Con.  Nicon.  Arab.  c.  36.  Non  tamen  jus  bsbeat  con- 
stituendi  archiepiscopos,  ut  babet  patriarcha;  liquidem  non 
habct  patriarchaB  honorem  et  potestatem. 

**  Novel.  131.  Ipsum  vero  (patriarcbam)  a  proprioordi- 
nari  concilio. 

»»  Theod.  H.  E.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

*«  Con.  Constant.  Ep.  ad  Occident,  ap.  Theod.  H.  E.  lib. 
5.  c.  0. 

»'  Tbeod.  Ep.  81.  •■  Con.  Chalced.  can.  9. 

••  Ibid.  can.  17.  *  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  lit.  4.  c.  29. 


«  Just.  Novel  123.  c.  22.    Phot.  Nomocan.  tit.  9.  c  I. 

**  Novel.  37.  c.  5.  Quoties  quidam  sacerdotum  accuia- 
buntur  vel  de  fide,  aut  turpi  vita,  aut  ob  aliquid  aliud  con- 
tra sarrot  canones  admiasum ;  si  quidera  epiacopus  est  is  qui 
accusatus  est,  ejus  metropolitanus  examinet  ea  qu«  dicta 
sunt:  si  vero  metropolitanus  sit,  ejus  beatissimus  archiepit- 
copus  sub  quo  deficit. 

•  Sozom.  H.  E.  lib.  8.  c.  6, 
«  Soc^t.  H.  E.  lib.  7.  c.  3. 

•  Sorom.  H.  E.  lib.  8.  c.  6, 
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i-as  done  in  a  synod  of  seventy  bbhops  held  at 
Ephesos,  anno  401,  as  Valesius**  and  Du  Pin  ob- 
•nreoutof  PalladiuF,  who  mentions  the  same  thing, 
though  he  speaks  but  of  six  bishops  then  deposed. 

f^  ,^  5.  The  patriarch  had  power  to  de- 

,iS^^SB  legate  or  send  a  metropolitan  into 
tiSS^lS^  any  part  of  his  diocese,  as  his  com- 
■^  missioner,  to  hear  and  determine  ec- 

desiastical  causes  in  his  name.  At  least  it  was 
■0  in  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  where  Synesius  was  bi- 
ihop.  For  in  one  of  his  epistles,*  writing  to  Theo- 
philos,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  he  tells  him  what  a 
difficult  task  he  had  put  upon  him,  when  he  sent 
him  through  an  enemy's  country,  to  Hydrax  and 
Palebisca,  two  villages  in  the  confines  of  Libya,  to 
determine  a  dispute  that  was  risen  there  about  erect- 
ing those  places  into  bishops'  sees  :  But,  says  he, 
there  lies  a  necessity  upon  me,  v6iu>v  tiyM^M,  to  take 
ereiy  thing  for  a  law  that  is  enjoined  me  by  the 
throne  of  Alexandria. 

6.  And  as  the  metropolitans  did 
i«k  ^rUM     every  thing  that  was  canonically  en- 

S!£iht.M  kT  joi^^  them  by  the  patriarch,  so  they 
mtntnttaajgnak  jid  nothiug  of  auy  great  moment 
without  him;  paying  the  same  de- 
ference to  him,  that  the  canons  obliged  their  suf- 
fragans to  pay  to  them.  This  at  least  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Egypt,  as  appears  from  a  noted  passage 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,* 
where  we  find,  that  when  Pope  Leo's  epistle  against 
Eatyches  was  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops  in 
coancil,  the  Egyptian  bishops  then  present  refused 
to  do  it,  because  they  had  then  no  patriarch,  and  it 
vas  not  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  without  the  con- 
Knt  of  a  patriarch,  by  the  rule  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  which  orders  all  the  bishops  of  the  Egyptian 
diocese  to  follow  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
do  nothing  without  him.  This  they  pleaded  in 
coancil,  and  their  plea  was  accepted,  and  a  decree* 
psised  in  their  favour  upon  it.  That  since  this  was 
^  custom  of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  to  do  nothing 
of  this  nature  without  the  consent  and  authority  of 
thdr  archbishop,  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
nbscribe  till  a  new  archbishop  was  chosen. 

7.  It  was  the  patriarch's  office  to 
publish  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
laws,  which  concerned  the  church,  and 
to  take  care  for  the  dispersion  and 
publication  of  them  in  all  churches  of 

their  diocese.  The  method  is  prescribed  by  Justi- 
nan  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  sixth  Novel :  "  The 
pstriarchs  of  every  diocese  shall  publish  these  our 
kwi  in  their  respective  churches,  and  notify  them 
to  the  metropolitans  under  them.    The  metropoli- 


tans likewise  shall  publish  them  in  their  metropo- 
litical  churches,  and  make  them  known  to  the  bi- 
shops under  them ;  that  so  they  may  publish  them 
ni  their  respective  churches,  and  no  one  be  left 
ignorant  in  our  whole  empire  of  what  we  have 
enacted  for  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ."  See  also  Novel  42,  directed 
to  Menas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  concluding 
in  the  same  tenor. 

8.  Synesius  observes  another  privi- 
lege in  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,     Tb^prini«gc 
which  was,  that  in  the  exercise  of  dis-  ••n'^'toTh'^patrt. 

uch't  abflolution. 

cipline  upon  great  criminals  and  scan- 
dalous offenders,  a  peculiar  deference  was  .paid  to 
the  patriarch,  by  reserving  their  absolution  to  his 
wisdom  and  discretion.  As  he  gives  an  instance  in 
one  Lamponianus  a  presbyter,  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated for  abusing  Jason  his  fellow  pres- 
byter. "  Though,"  says  he,~  "  he  expressed  his  re- 
pentance i^ith  tears,  and  the  people  interceded  for 
him ,  yet  I  refused  to  absolve  him,  but  remitted  him 
over  for  that  to  the  sacred  see  :  only  assuming  this 
to  myself,  that  if  the  man  should  happen  to  be  in 
manifest  danger  of  death,  any  presbyter  that  was 
present  should  receive  him  into  communion  by  my 
order.  For  no  man  shall  go  excommunicate  out 
of  the  world  by  me.  But  in  case  he  recovered,  he 
should  still  be  liable  to  the  former  penalty,  and  ex- 
pect the  ratification  of  his  pardon  from  your  divine 
and  courteous  soul."  But  whether  this  respect 
was  paid  by  all  metropolitans  to  their  patriarch  in 
every  diocese,  1  have  not  yet  observed. 

9.  The  last  privilege  of  patriarchs 

was,  that  they  were  originally  all  co-     The'^tn  p«tri. 

,.  1.1  1  i«  arrht  ahMlute  and 

ordinate  and  independent  of  one  an-  mdPDendeutof  ©o. 

*  another. 

Other.  I  speak  now  of  them  as  they 
were  at  their  first  institution :  for  after  ages,  and 
councils,  and  emperors,  made  great  alteration  in 
this  matter.  At  first  learned  men"  reckon  there 
were  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  patriarchs  in  the 
church,  that  is,  one  in  every  capital  city  of  each  dio- 
cese of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria over  the  Egyptian  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch  over  the  Eastern  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Ephesus  over  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the  patriarch  of 
Cssarea  in  Cappadocia  over  the  Pontic  diocese; 
Thessalonica  in  Macedon  or  lUyricum  Orientale, 
Sirmium  in  lUyricum  Occidentale,  Rome  in  the 
Roman  prsfecture,  Milan  in  the  Italian  diocese, 
Carthage  in  Africa,  Lyons  in  France,  Toledo  in 
Spain,  and  York  in  the  diocese  of  Britain.  The 
greatest  part  of  these,  if  not  all,  were  real  patriarchs, 
and  independent  of  one  another,  till  Rome  by  en- 
croachment, and  Constantinople  by  law,  got  them- 


■  Vil«.  No«-  in  loc.  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  vol.  3.  Vil.Chrys. 

•8yiiefcKp.67.p.2Ue. 

*Cbac.  Chalced.  Act.  4.  p.  512,  513. 


•  Omc.  Chalced.  can.  30.  ex  Act.  4. 

»•  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  215. 

"  Brcrewood,  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1. 
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selves  made  superior  to  some  of  their  neighbours, 
who  became  subordinate  and  subject  unto  them. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  Britannic  churches,  as 
also  the  African  and  Italian  diocese,  and  their  long 
contests  with  Komc,  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  yield  obedience  to  her,  are  largely  set  forth  by 
several  of  our  learned  writers"  in  particular  dis- 
courses on  this  subject  I  only  here  note,  that  the 
Eastern  patriarchs,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Co^sarea,  and  Constantinople,  were  never  subject  to 
Rome,  but  maintained  the  ancient  liberty  which  the 
canons  gave  them.  For  though  Ccesarea  and  Ephe- 
sus were  made  subordinate  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  any  one  might  appeal  from  them  to 
him ;  yet  the  appeal  was  to  be  carried  no  further," 
unless  it  were  to  a  general  council  Which  shows 
the  indci)endency  of  the  greater  patriarchs  one  of 
another. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople 

ThT^'tmKh  or   had  also  the  honourable  title  of  ascH' 

niSfd  with  the  ttfW  memcal,  or  universal  patriarch,  inven 

of  OKunwniral.  and  ,,,.  -■*« 

Ju  chSSiiT*  ^  *^'™  ♦  P'^oably  in  regard  of  the  great 
extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  Thus  Jus- 
tinian styles  Mcnas,  Epiphanius,  and  Anthemius, 
archbishops  and  cpcumenical  patriarchs,  in  several 
of  his  rescripts  ;**  and  Leo  gives  the  same  title  to 
Stephen,  archbishop  and  universal  patriarch,  in 
ten  laws"  one  after  another.  So  that  it  was  no 
such  new  thing  as  Pope  Gregory  made  it,  for  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be  styled  oecumenical 
bishop :  for  that  title  was  given  him  by  law  many 
years  before,  even  from  the  time  of  Justinian ;  and 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  in  history  to  date  the  original  of 
that  title  from  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  which  was  in 
use  at  least  a  whole  century  before.  But  Justinian 
in  another  rescript  goes  a  little  further,  and"  sayn 
expressly,  that  Constantinople  was  the  head  of  all 
churches.  Which  is  as  much  as  ever  any  council 
allowed  to  Rome,  that  is,  a  supremacy  in  its  own 
diocese,  and  a  precedency  of  honour  in  regard  that 
it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  empire.  Equal  privi- 
leges are  granted  to  Constantinople  upon  the  same 
ground,  because  it  was  New  Rome,  and  the  royal  seat, 
as  the  councils  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon," 
with  some  others,  word  it  So  that  they  had  privi- 
leges of  honour,  and  privileges  of  power;  the  first 
of  which  were  peculiar  to  those  two  sees ;  the  other, 
in  a  great  measure  common  to  them  and  all  other 
patriarchal  churches,  except  those  of  Ephesus  and 
Cffisarea,  which,  as  I  have  often  observed,  were  le- 
gally made  subordinate  to  that  of  Constantinople. 


Some  here  may  ht  desiitnii  to  knowi 
what  authority  those  potriaichs  had  or^— 
in  the  church  after  UieirsnboidinatioB  mtmomf^k^ 
to  the  other.  There  are  who  tell  xm  j^STjiulST 
that  they  were  sunk  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  metropolitans  again  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon :  but  that  is  a  mistake :  for,  fint.  They  retained 
the  name  of  exarchs  of  the  diooeie  atiU,  and  to  sub- 
scribed themselves  in  all  eooncils.  As  in  the  dxth 
general  council,  Theodoret  subscribes  himaelf  metro- 
politan of  Ephesus  and  exarch  of  the  Asiatic  dio- 
cese;"  and  Philalethes,  metropolitan  of  CKniea  and 
exarch  of  the  Pontic  diocese.  Secondly,  They  al- 
ways sat  and  voted  in  general  councils  next  imme- 
diately after  the  five  great  patriareha,  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jemsakm, 
who  by  the  canons"  had  precedence  of  all  the  rest 
Next  to  these,  before  all  the  metropolitaiu,  the  bi- 
shops of  Ephesus  and  Cnsaxea  took  place,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
general  councils.*  Thirdly,  They  had  power  to 
receive  appeals  from' metropolitans,  which  is  evident 
from  the  same  canons  of  Chalcedon,  which  give* 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  power  to  take  i^ 
peaU  from  them.  So  that  they  were  not  mere  titu- 
lar patriarchs,  as  some  in  after  ages,  hut  had  the 
power  as  well  as  the  name ;  the  right  of  ordaining 
metropolitans  and  receiving  ultimate  appeals  only 
excepted.  But  how  long  they  or  any  other*  retained 
their  power,  is  not  my  business  here  any  farther  to 
inquire. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OP  THE  *AYTOKE«AAOI. 

Amono  other  titles  which  were  an-  ^^^^ 
ciently  given  to  some  certain  bishops,  JSuSJ'iSlS'"' 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  name  •*»«'f«^«' 
o^oc^oXoc,  absolute  and  independent  bishops) 
which  was  not  the  name  of  any  one  sort  of  bishops, 
but  given  to  several  upon  different  reasons.  For 
first,  before  the  setting  up  of  patriarchs,  all  metro- 
politans were  abrodfaXM,  ordering  the  affiiirs  of 
their  own  province  with  their  provincial  bishops, 
and  being  accountable  to  no  superior  but  a  synod, 
and  that  in  case  of  heresy,  or  some  great  crime 
committed  against  religion  and  the  rules  of  the 
church. 


"  Brerewood,  Patr.  Gov.  qa.  2  et  3.  Cave,  Anc  Ch. 
Gov.  c.  5. 

^  See  the  authorities  cited  before,  sect.  14. 
v«  See  Justin.  Novel.  7. 16. 42. 
»  Leo,  Imp.  Constit.  Novel  2,  3,  &c. 
^  Just.  Cod.  lib.  1.  tit.  2.  c.  24.    ConsUDtinopolitana  ec- 
clesia  omnium  aliarum  est  caput. 


«^  Con.  Const,  can.  a    Con.  Ghalced.  can.  28.  Con. 
TrulL  can. .%.  Justin.  Novel  131.  c.  2. 
"  Con.  6.  Gen.  Act.  la 

»•  See  Cone.  Trull,  can.  36.  ct  Justin.  Novel  131.  c.  2. 
"  Con.  Chalccd.  Act  1  et  a    Con.  6.  Gen.  Act.  la 
MCon.  Chalc.  can.9ell7. 
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And  e?en  after  the  advancement  of 

lr■lH'll'■^^l■  patriarchs,  several  metropolitans  con- 
JSttSMJi'wp  turned  thus  independent;  receiving 
M^MteMMT  (lieir  ordination  from  their  own  pro- 
Sm^STmL  "^cial  synod,  and  not  from  any  par 
triarch;  terminating  all  controversies 
m  their  own  synods,  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
peal to  any  superior,  except  a  general  counciL  Bal- 
nmoa  xeckons  among  this  sort  of  adroci^M  the 
metropolitans  of  Bulgaria,'  Cyprus,  and  Iberia.  And 
bis  obaervation  is  certainly  true  of  the  two  last,  who 
were  only  metropolitans,  yet  independent  of  any  pa- 
triarchal or  superior  power.  For  though  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  laid  claim  to  the  ordination  of  the  Cy- 
prisa  bishi^  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  yet  the 
eooncil,  upon  hearing  the  case,  determined  against 
him,  making  a  decree,*  That  whereas  it  never  had 
been  the  enstom  fior  the  bishop  of  Antioch  to  ordain 
biibops  in  Cyprus,  the  Cyprian  bishops  should  retain 
their  rights  inviolable,  and  according  to  canon  and 
indent  enstom  ordain  bishops  among  themselves. 
And  this  was  again  repeated  and  confumed  by  the 
eooncil  of  Trullo,'  even  after  the  Cypriots  were 
driren  into  another  country  by  the  incursions  of  the 
fasihariana. 

Others*  observe  the  same  privilege  in  the  Iberian 
chorches,  now  commonly  called  Greorgians;  that 
they  never  were  subject  either  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  or  any  other ;  but  all  their  bishops, 
being  ei^teen  in  number,  profess  absolute  obe- 
&nce  to  their  own  metropolitan,  without  any  other 
hig^  dependence  or  relation. 

And  this  was  the  case  of  the  Armenian  churches 
in  the  time  of  Photius,  as  appears  from  an  ancient 
Greek  nalitia  epiteopatuHm,  cited  by  Peter  de  Marca,* 
which  sajTS  it  was  an  a&rorl^aXoc,  and  not  subject 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  honoured  with 
independence  in  respect  to  St  Gregory  of  Armenia, 
their  first  apostle. 

And  thiM  was  also  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Bri- 
tumic  church,  before  the  coming  of  Austin  the 
monk,  when  the  seven  British  bishops,  which  were 
all  that  were  then  remaining,  paid  obedience  to  the 
aithbishop  of  Caer-Leon,  and  acknowledged  no 
nperior  in  spirituals  above  him.  As  Dinothus,  the 
kimed  abbot  of  Bangor,  told  Austin*  in  the  name 
of  aU  the  Britannic  churches,  that  they  owed  no 
other  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  than  they  did 
to  eveiy  godly  Christian,  to  love  every  one  in  his 
degree  in  perfect  charity :  other  obedience  than  this 
they  knew  none  due  to  him  whom  he  named  pope, 
&e.    But  they  were  under  the  government  of  the 


bishop  of  Caer-Lcon  upon  Uske,  who  was  their 
overseer  under  God. 

Besides  all  these,  there  was  yet  a  ^^^^^ 
third  sort  of  airoKi^dkoi,  which  were  nito.iSaw'^ 
such  bishops  as  were  subject  to  no  ^^  ^{l^^  ^  ^ 
metropolitan,  but  immediately  under  S^jMr/bTSii? 
the  patriarch  of  the  diocese,  who  was  "*  *^"'*  '^ 
to  them  instead  of  a  metropolitan.  Thus  for 
instance,  in  the  patriarchate  or  large  diocese  of 
Constantinople,  the  ancient  Notitia,  published  by 
Leunclavius,'  reckons  thirty-nine  such  bishops 
throughout  the  several  provinces  :  that  published 
by  Dr.  Beverege*  counts  them  forty-one,  and  the 
Notida  in  Carolus  k  Sancto  Paulo*  augments  the 
number  to  forty-six.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem  is 
said^  to  have  had  twenty-five  such  bishoprics  in 
his  patriarchate,  and  the  bishop  of  Antioch  sixteen, 
as  Nilus  Doxopatrius,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, in  his  book  of  the  patriarchal  sees,  informs  us. 
But  what  time  this  sort  of  independent  bishoprics 
were  first  set  up  in  the  church,  is  not  certain :  for 
the  earliest  account  we  have  of  them  is  in  the  No- 
tUia  of  the  emperor  Leo  Sapiens,  written  in  the 
ninth  century,  where  they  are  called  archbishoprics, 
as  in  some  other  NoUUaU  they  are  called  metropo- 
litical  sees;  though  both  these  names  were  but 
titular,  for  they  had  no  sufiragan  bishops  under 
them. 

Valesius  mentions  another  sort  of 
a^rod^oXM,  which  were  such  bishops  a  fearth  Mrt  of 
ab  were  wholly  independent  of  all  "*"'*^*  •** 
others :  as  they  had  no  suffragans  under  them,  so 
neither  did  they  acknowledge  any  superior  above 
them,  whether  metropolitan,  or  patriarch,  or  any 
other  whatsoever.  Of  this  sort  he  reckons  the  bi- 
shops of  Jerusalem"  before  they  were  advanced  to 
patriarchal  dignity :  but  in  this  instance  he  plainly 
mistakes,  and  contradicts  St  Jerom,  who  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  subject 
to  the  bishop  of  Cssarea,  as  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Palestine,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  metro- 
politan of  the  whole  East,  as  has  been  noted  in  the 
last  chapter.  If  there  were  any  such  bishops  as  he 
speaks  of,  they  must  be  such  as  the  bishop  of  Tomis 
in  Scy this,  who,  as  Sozomen "  notes,  was  the  only 
bishop  of  all  the  cities  of  that  province :  so  that 
he  could  neither  have  any  suffi'agans  under  him, 
nor  metropolitan  above  him.  But  such  instances 
are  very  rare,  and  we  scarce  meet  with  such  an- 
other example  in  all  the  history  of  the  church.  I 
have  now  completed  the  account  of  primitive  bi- 
shops, and  showed  the  distinctions  which  were 


>  Baksm.  in  Con.  ConsUo.  1.  can.  % 

'Orl  Ephes.  Act.  7.  Decret.  deCypr.  Epis. 

■Gw.  TruU.  can.  39. 

*  Bwtenood,  Enqoir.  c.  18.  Chjtraus  de  Statu  Ecclei.  &c. 

Ajfarca,  da  Primat.  n.  27.  p.  122. 

•Salman.  Con.  Brit.  an.  601. 1. 1.  p.  ]0S. 


»  Leunclav.  Jus.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  1,  lib.  2.  p.  88. 

•  Bevereg.  Paudect.  t.  2.  Not.  in  can.  -IG.  Concil.  Trull. 

*  Car.  a  S.  Paulo,  Append,  ad  Greoj^r.  Sacr.  p.  10. 
••  Nilus  Doxopatr.  ap.  le  Moyne  Varia  Sacra,  t.  1. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  23.  Sec  chap.  17.  sect.  7. 
'=  Soznm.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 
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among  them  in  the  external  polity  of  the  church : 
I  proceed  in  the  next  place  therefore  to  consider 
the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  which  is  that  of 
presbyters. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OP  PRESBYTERS. 


The  name,  irpKr/S^ripoi,  presbyters  or 
The  mnninR  of    eldcrs,  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the 

tiM  nunc  pmbjtrr.  ' 

Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  it  commonly  signifies  rulers  and  go- 
vernors, being  (as  St  Jerom'  notes)  a  name  of 
office  and  dignity,  and  not  a  mere  indication  of 
men's  age :  for  elders  were  chosen,  not  by  their  age, 
but  by  their  merits  and  wisdom.  So  that,  as  a 
senator  among  the  Romans,  and  an  alderman  in 
our  own  language,  signifies  a  person  of  such  an 
order  and  station,  without  any  regard  to  his  age ;  in 
like  manner,  a  presbyter  or  elder  in  the  Christian 
church,  is  one  who  is  ordained  to  a  certain  office, 
and  authorized  by  his  quality,  not  by  his  age,  to 
discharge  the  several  duties  of  that  office  and  sta- 
tion wherein  he  is  placed. 

5^  ^  And  in  this  large,  extensive  sense, 

.»^Sr2:;;H?iif-  it  is  readily  granted  by  all,  that  bi- 
ciM  pf«b,t«^  ^j^^pg  ^^  sometimes  called  presbyters 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  apostles  themselves 
do  not  refuse  the  title.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  ^th  ancient* 
and  modem,*  that  presbyters  were  sometimes  called 
bishops,  whilst  the  bishops  that  were  properly  such 
were  distinguished  by  other  titles,  as  that  of  chief 
priests  and  apostles,  &c.,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
and  there  evinced  that  they  who  maintained  this 
identity  of  names,  did  not  thence  infer  an  identity 
of  offices,  but  always  esteemed  bishops  and  pres- 
byters to  be  distinct  orders. 

g^,  5  Here  then,  taking  presbyters  in  the 

p,^t,2^'J4  strictest  sense,  for  those  only  of  the 
**  "^'  second  order,  we  must  first  inquire  into 

their  original  [The  learned  Dr.  Hammond*  ad- 
vances an  opinion  about  this  matter,  which  is  some- 
thing singular :  he  asserts,  that  in  Scripture  times 
the  name  of  presbyters  belonged  principally,  if  not 


alone,  to  bishops;^ and  that  there  is  no  evidence, 
that  any  of  this  second  order  were  then  instituted, 
though  soon  after,  he  thinks,  before  the  writing  of 
Ignatius's  Epistles,  there  were  such  instituted  in  all 
churches.  The  authorities  he  builds  npon  are 
Clemens  Romanos  and  EpiphanioSy  who  say,  that  K 
in  some  churches  at  first  there  were  bishops  and^ 
deacons,  without  any  presbyters.  But  Tconceife 
it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  it  was  so  in  all 
churches :  nor  does  Epiphanius  maintain  that,  but 
the  contrary,  that  as  in  some  churches  *  there  were 
only  bishops  and  deacons,  so  in  others  there  were 
only  presbyters  and  deacons ;  and  that  in  large  and 
populous  churches  the  apostles  settled  both  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons;  as  at  Ephesus,  where 
Timothy  was  bishop,  and  had  presbyters  subject  to 
him;  which  Epiphanius  proves  from  Scripture: 
That  a  bishop  and  presbyter,  says  he,  axe  not  the 
same,  the  apostle  informs  us,  when  writing  to  Timo- 
thy, who  was  a  bishop,  he  bids  him  not  rebuke  an 
elder,  but  entreat  him  as  a  fiither.  How  comes  the 
bishop  to  be  concerned  not  to  rebuke  an  elder,  if 
he  had  no  power  over  an  elder  ?  In  like  manner 
the  apostle  says.  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation, but  before  two  or  three  witnesses :  but  he 
never  said  to  any  presbyter.  Receive  not  an  accus- 
ation against  a  bishop ;  nor  did  he  ever  write  to 
any  presbyter,  not  to  rebuke  a  bishop.  This  plainly 
implies,  that  in  all  such  large  and  populous  churches 
as  that  of  Ephesus,  according  to  Epiphanius,  all 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  prcsbjrters,  and  deacons 
were  settled  by  the  apostles;  though  the  smaller 
churches  were  differently  supplied  at  first,  some  only 
with  presbyters  and  deacons,  before  bishops  were 
constituted  in  them,  and  others  only  with  bishops  and 
deacons  without  any  presbyters.  For  all  churches 
had  not  immediately  all  the  same  church  officers 
upon  their  first  foundation,  but  time  was  required 
to  complete  their  constitution,  as  Bishop  Pearson* 
has  observed  on  this  very  passage  of  Epiphanius. 

Admitting  then  that  presbyters,  as  ^^^  ^ 
well  as  bishops,  were  originally  set-  «rtJ£Jir5Jli«T- 
tied  in  the  church  by  the  apostles, 
we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  power  and  privfleges 
that  were  proper  to  their  order.  And  here  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  the  less,  having  already  showed^ 
what  offices  they  might  perform  by  virtue  of  their 
ordinary  power,  only  acting  in  dependence  on  and 
subordination  to  their  bishop,  as  the  supreme  minis- 
ter of  the  church :  they  might  baptise,  preach,  con- 


»  Hieron.  in  E«ai.  iii.  t.  5.  p.  16.  in  Scripturis  Sanctis 
presbyteros  merito  et  sapientia  t\i\f\,  non  ictate. 

*  Chrysost.  Horn.  I.  in  Phil.  i.  It.  Horn.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
Thcodorct,  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  It.  in  Phil,  ii  25.  ct  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  1.  Ambrosiasler,  in  Eph.  iv.  11.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Tit.  i. 
Ep.  83.  ad  Ocean,  et  85.  ad  Evagr. 

*  UMer.  Distiert.  in  Ignat  c.  18.  p.  232.  It  Orig.  of 
Bish.  et  Metrop.  p.  55.    Coteler.  Not.  in  Ignat  Ep.  ad 


Magnes.  n.  1. 

*  Ham.  Annot  on  Acts  xi.  30. 

*  Epiph.  Haer.  75.      Aerian.  n.  5. 

*  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  13.  p.  412.  In  aliqaibos 
ecclesiis  ab  origine  fuisse  presbyteros.  nondum  constitatis 
episcopis ;  in  aliquibus  episcopoa,  nondum  constitutii  pres- 
byteris. 

'  See  before,  chap.  3. 
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Kcnte  and  administer  the  eucharist,  &c.  in  the 
buhop*8  absence,  or  in  his  presence,  if  he  authorized 
ind  deputed  them,  as  has  been  noted  before :  they 
might  also  reconcile  penitents,  and  grant  them  ab- 
•olation  in  the  bishop's  absence :  and  some  think 
thej  had  power  likewise  to  confirm  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity by  special  licence  and  delegation.  But  these 
two  things  will  be  considered  and  discussed  more 
particularly  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
discipline  and  confirmation.  What  is  further  to  be 
noted  in  this  place,  is  the  honour  and  respect  that 
was  paid  to  them,  acting  in  conjunction  with  their 
bishop,  who  scarce  did  any  thing  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  the  church,  without  the 
advice,  consent,  and  amicable  concurrence  of  his 
presbyters. 

Hence  it  was  that  presbyters  were 
allowed  to  sit  together  with  the  bi- 
shop in  the  church  (which  privilege 
was  never  allowed  to  deacons) :  and 
their  seats  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  thrones, 
as  the  bishop's  was,  only  with  this  difierence,  that 
his  was  the  high  throne,  and  theirs  the  second 
thrones.  In  allusion  to  this,  Gregory  Nazianzen,* 
quaking  of  his  own  ordination  to  the  degree  of 
presbyter,  says,  his  father  who  ordained  him,  brought 
him  by  violence  to  the  second  thrones.  And  in  his 
mon  concerning  the  church  of  Anastasia,*  he  thus 
representa  the  several  orders  of  the  church :  Me- 
tfaooght  I  saw  myself  (the  bishop)  sitting  on  the 
high  throne,  and  the  presbyters,  that  is,  the  guides 
cf  the  Christian  flock,  sitting  on  both  sides  by  me 
on  lower  thrones,  and  the  deacons  standing  by 
them.  By  this  we  may  understand  what  Constan- 
tine  meant  in  his  letter  to  Chrestus  bishop  of  Syra- 
ense,**  when  giving  him  a  summons  to  the  council 
of  Axles,  he  bids  him  also  bring  with  him  two  of 
die  second  throne,  that  is,  two  presbyters.  And 
what  Eusebius  means  by  those  words  in  his  pane- 
gyric "  upon  the  temple  of  Paulinus,  where  he  says, 
he  beautified  and  adorned  the  structure  with  thrones 
set  iqp  on  high  for  the  honour  of  the  presidents  or 
nlerB.  By  which  it  is  plain  he  means  the  thrones 
of  the  presbyters,  as  well  as  the  bishop :  for  they 
were  both  exalted  above  the  seats  of  the  common 
people.    Nay,  both  the  name  and  thing  was  then 


so  usual,  that  Aerius  drew  it  into  an  argument,"  to 
prove  the  identity  and  parity  of  bishops  and  presby* 
tcrs  :  a  bishop  sits  upon  a  throne,  and  so  does  a 
presbyter  likewise.  Which  though  it  be  but  a  very 
lame  and  foolish  argument  to  prove  what  he  intend- 
ed, yet  it  is  a  plain  intimation  of  what  has  here 
been  noted  to  have  been  the  then  known  custom  and 
practice  of  the  church.  And  little  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  those  modem  authors,  who  pretend  to  say 
that  presbyters  had  not  power  to  sit  in  the  presence 
of  their  bishops;  which  is  confuted  by  the  acts 
and  canons"  almost  of  every  council,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  every  ancient  author,  in  which  nothing 
more  commonly  occurs  than  the  phrases,  consestua 
prednfterorum,  and  8edere  in  preabyteriOf  importing 
the  custom  and  privilege  whereof  we  are  now 
speaking. 

There  is  one  thing  further  to  be         „^^ 
noted  concerning  the  manner  of  their  dtJSjInSiiki 
sitting,  which  was  on  each  hand  of  S^^l^""**^ 


the  bishop,  in  the  form  or  figure  of  a 
semicircle;  which  is  described  by  the  author"  of  the 
Constitutions  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  others.  Whence,  as 
the  bishop's  throne  is  called  the  middle  throne,  or 
the  middle  seat,  by  Theodoret'*  and  the  Constitu- 
tions; so  for  the  same  reason  Ignatius"  and  the 
Constitutions"  term  the  presbyters  the  spiritual 
crown  or  circle  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  crown  of 
the  church :  unless  we  will  take  this  for  a  meta- 
phorical expression,  to  denote  only  that  presby- 
ters, united  with  their  bishop,  were  the  glory  of  the 
church. 

This  honour  was  done  them  in  re-         ^^^^  ^ 
gard  to  their  authority  in  the  church,  ^JSJiJld^Mi^*' 
wherein  they  were  considered  as  a  ;huXih.I.i^h• 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  senate,  or  council  ^!!d^«^''^ 

^,         -  .   ,  ,  J.J  upon  mU  oceatioiM. 

to  the  bishop,  who  scarce  did  any 
thing  of  great  weight  and  moment  without  asking 
their  advice,  and  taking  their  consent,  to  give  the 
greater  force  and  authority  to  all  public  acts  done 
in  the  name  of  the  church.  Upon  which  account, 
St  Chrysostom"  and  Synesius**  style  them  the 
court  or  sanhedrim  of  the  presbyters ;  and  Cyprian,* 
the  sacred  and  venerable  bench  of  the  clergy ;  St 
Jerom*'  and  others,"  the  church's  senate,  and  the 


*  Nis.  Ovm.  d«  Vita,  Kdwwrtt  fiiatwt  f I«  itvripovt  ^p^ 

*  Id.  Soma,  da  Ecclesia  Ansststic.    Ormt.  20.  de  Laud. 
**  Ap.  Emeb.  Ub.  10.  c.  5.  ivoyiTivat  tuv  Ik  tov  div 

"  Eoeb.  Ub.  10.  c.  4.  »  Epiphan.  Haer.  75.  Aerian. 

"Cbn.  Ckrtbag.  4.  c.  35,  36.  EumB.  lib.  5.  c  2U.  Origen. 
Boa.  2.  in  Oantic.  €>>n.  Laodic.  c.  56.  Constit.  A  post.  lib. 
^cl57.    Cbo.  Ancyr.  c.  la 

*'CbaitiL  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57     Htla^u  di  fiiaoi  h  tov 

■IWod.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c  3.    'O  fiivtys  d&Ktn. 


**  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  13.  mnvfiariKdv  vl^avow  tu 
trptvtvTiplov. 

"  Constitut.  lib.  2.  c.  2B.  vt^avdv  ijcjcXno-tav. 

'•  Chrys.  de  Sacerdol.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  t6  t&»  trptotvripmw 
<rv»tSpiov. 

>•  Synes.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theoph. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al  59.  ad  Corael  Cleri  sacrum  veuenn- 
dumque  consessum.  Coocil.  Garth.  4.  c.  35.  Epiacopus 
in  coQsessu  presbyterorum  sublimior  sedeat,  &c. 

*'  Hieron.  in  Esai.  iii.  torn.  5.  p.  17.  £t  nos  habemus  in 
ecclesia  senatum  nostrum,  coetum  presbyterorum. 

^  Pius,  Ep.  2.  ad  Just.  Vien.  Salutat  te  senatus  pauper 
Christi  apud  Romam  constitutus. 
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senate  of  Christ ;  Origen"  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,"  the  bishop's  counsellors,  and  the 
council  of  the  church  :  Ik'causc  though  the  bishop 
was  prince  and  head  of  this  ecclesiastical  senate, 
and  nothing  could  regularly  be  done  without  him ; 
yet  neitht'r  did  he  ordinarily  do  any  public  act,  re- 
lating to  the  government  or  discipline  of  the  church, 
without  their  advice  and  nssistance. 

^^^  ^  The  first  ages  aflTord  the  most  preg^ 

JrT\B^r.ni  "«"<  Proo^«  of  ^^^  ^i^"«  harmony 
Srj^LUVnnnn    b;^^twt»en  the  bishop  and  his  presby- 

tivw  of  pn^l.ytm       *__„ 


in  e«n)itrM 
the  Uj^op 


For  any  one  that  ever  looked 
into  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  two 
great  churches  of  the  West,  all  things  were  thus 
transacted  by  joint  consent :  the  bishop  uith  his 
clergy  did  rommuni  consilio  ponderare^  weigh  things 
by  common  advice  and  deliberation ;  whether  it  was 
in  the  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  (for  Cyprian  would 
not  so  much  as  ordain  a  subdeacon  or  a  reader 
without  their  consent,)  or  whether  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline  and  reconciliation  of  penitents, 
Cyprian  declares"  his  resolution  to  do  all  by  com- 
mon consent.  And  so  Cornelius  at  the  same  time 
acted  at  Rome :  for  when  Maximus  and  the  rest  of 
the  confessors,  who  had  sided  \iith  Novatian,  came 
afterward  and  made  confession  of  their  error,  and 
desired  to  be  admitted  again  into  the  conmiunion  of 
the  church,  Cornelius  would  do  nothing  in  it,  till 
he  had  first  called  a  presbytery,  and  taken  both  their 
advice  and  consent*'  in  the  aflair,  that  he  might 
proceed  according  to  their  unanimous  resolution. 
Cyprian,  in  several  other  of  his  epistles,*  speaks  of 
the  same  deference  paid  to  his  presbytery,  and  in 
one  place  he  more  particularly  tells  them,  that  it 
was  a  law  and  a  rule"  that  he  had  laid  down  to  him- 
self, from  the  first  entrance  on  his  bishopric,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  without  their  advice,  and  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Epiphaniiis  observes  the 
same  practice  at  Ephesus  in  the  condemnation  of 
Noetus :  for  first,  he  says,  he  was  convened  before 
the  presbytery,"  and  then  again  upon  a  relapse  by 
them  expelled  the  church.    Which  at  least  must 


mean,  that  the  bishop  and  his  preibytcn  jcrined  to- 
gether in  this  ecclesiastical  censure.  In  like  man- 
ner, speaking  of  the  first  condemnation  of  Anus,  he 
says,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,*'  called  a 
presbytery  against  him,  before  whom,  and  some  bi- 
shops then  present,  he  examined  him,  and  expelled 
him.  Cotelerius,  in  his  Notes  upon  the  Constitntums, 
has  published,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  one  ot 
the  forms  of  Arius's  deposition,"  which  may  give 
some  light  to  this  matter.  For  thereby  it  appears, 
that  when  Alexander  sent  forth  his  circular  letten 
to  all  other  bishops  against  Arius,  he  first  summoned 
all  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Alexandria,  and 
region  of  Mareotes,  not  only  to  hear  what  he  had 
written,  but  also  to  testify  their  consent  to  it,  and 
declare  that  they  agreed  with  him  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Arius.  From  whence  we  Icam,  that  though 
the  deposition  was  properly  the  bishop's  act,  yet,  to 
have  it  done  with  the  greater  solemnity,  the  consent 
both  of  the  presbsrters  and  deacons  was  required  to 
it  And  thus  it  was  also  in  the  condemnation  of 
Origen :  the  council  of  Alexandria,  which  expelled 
him  the  city,  was  composed  both  of  bishops  and 
presbyters,  who  decreed  that  he  should  remove  from 
Alexandria,  and  neither  teach  nor  inhabit  there,  u 
Pamphilns"  relates  in  the  second  book  of  his  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  Photius.  The  council  of  Rome,  that  was 
gathered  against  Novatian,  consisted  of  sixty  bi- 
shops, and  many  more"  presbyters  and  deacons. 
The  first  council  of  Antioch,  that  was  held  against 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  had  also"presbyten  and  dear 
cons  in  it ;  the  name  of  one  of  them,  Malchion,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  is  still  remaining  in  the  syno- 
dical  epistle  among  the  bishops  in  the  inscription. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  this  was  an  an- 
cient privilege  of  presbyters,  to  sit  and  dehberate'with 
bishops  both  in  their  consistorial  and  provincial 
councils.  And  if  we  ascend  jret  higher,  we  shall 
find  matters  always  thus  transacted  in  the  ehureh 
aborigine:  as  appears  from  Ignatius,  whose  writings 
(as  a  learned  man  observes,")  speak  as  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  presbytery,  as  they  do  for  the  superi- 


^  Orig.  Com.  in  Mat.  tovKii  kKK\nvia9,  Peanou,  Vind. 
Ignat.  par.  I.e.  II.  p.  321.  Hi  autcm  tovktvrai  Chris- 
tiani  sane  fuerunt  presbyteri. 

^  Const.  Apoit.  lib.  2.  c.  28.   <rv/i€ou\ot  tov  liriVKoirov, 

B  Cvpr.  Ep.  33.  al  38.  ad  Cler.  In  ordiuationibut  deri- 
cis  8olem!i9  voc  ante  contulere,  et  mores  ac  merits  tingtdo- 
rum  communi  consilio  pondcrare. 

•>  Id.  Ep.  6.  al.  11.  ad  Qer.  Ut  ea  qu»  circa  ecclesia 
gubcmaculum  utilitas  communis  expoecity  tractare  simul,  et 
plurimorum  consilio  cxaminata  limare  possemus. 

*'  Gomel  Ep.  46.  al.  4a  ad  Cypr.  p.  93.  Omni  acta  ad 
me  perlato,  placuit  contrahi  presbyterium — ^ut  firmato  con- 
silio, quid  circa  personam  eorum  observari  deberet,  con- 
sensu omnium  statuerotiir. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  21.  al.  29.  ad  Cler.  Ep.  32.  ad  Oer. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  6.  al.  14.    Qnando  a  primnrdio  episcopatus 


mei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  consilio  vestro,  et  tine  < 
plebis,  mea  privata  sententia  gerere:  sod  cum  ad  vos  per 
Dei  gratiam  venero— in  commune  tractabimut. 

"  Epiph.  Hser.  57.  n.  1.  iir«  irpsaCvrtpfov  dy6iu»of. 
Ibid.  o2  atrrol  wpttrt^tpot  l^imvmv  0^69  TJyt  hemXii^Un. 

*'  Epiph.  Har.  09.  Arian  n.  3.  trwyKaXM-rai  t6  «*pt#C»- 
rtpuw,  kai  iXXom  riirdv  ixio'covovt  'W^^ovrat,  fcc 

"^  Dcpositio  Arii  ap.  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  AposL  lib. 
8.  c.  2S.  "I MB  Koi  tA  vvjr  ypaipofitim  yv«rr«,  r^v  Tt  ^if 
TOUTOI9  a'Vfiff>taiflaw  lavrcov  Iwiitij^fi^dt,  Kal  t^  Kn9aipi»ti 
Tw#  rtpl  *  Apt  toy  cup^ti^i  yimicda. 

»  Pamphil.  ApoL  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  118  p.  29a  Xi'so3pt 
Mpoi^MTai  k'rtvKo-wmv  Kal  TtvSip  irpitrfiwripwv  kot  'Qpi- 
yivout. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  &  c.  43.  »  Enseb.  Ub.  7.  e.  28L 

**  Pearwn,  Vind.  Ignat  par.  2.  c.  16.  p.  428.  Si  quid 
ego  in  hac  re  intelligo,  qnicimqne   presfayttrali  dignitati 
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ority  of  episcopacy  I  no  ancient  author  haying  giyen 
•omany  great  and  noble  characters  of  the  presby- 
teiy,  as  he  does.  For  which  reason  it  concerns 
those,  who  are  moat  zealous  for  the  honour  and  au- 
thority of  presbyters,  to  look  upon  Ignatius  as  one 
of  the  best  assertera  and  defenders  of  their  power  and 
reputation.  For  he  always  joins  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  together,  as  presiding  over  the  church, 
the  one  in  the  place  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  other  as  the  great  council  of  God  in  the  room  of 
the  apostles.  Thus  in  his  epistle''  to  the  Ephesians, 
he  bkb  them  be  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the  pres- 
hyteiy :  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,"  he 
commends  Sotion  the  deacon,  because  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  bishop,  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  the 
presbytery,  as  the  law  of  Christ  And  a  little  after 
in  the  same  epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  pre- 
sidmg"  in  the  place  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in 
the  place  of  the  council  of  apostles.  So  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Trallians,*  he  bids  them  be  subject  to  the 
presbytery,  as  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  And 
sgiin,  Rererence  the  presbjrters,*'  as  the  council  of 
God,  and  the  united  company  of  apostles.  Without 
whieh  no  church  is  called  a  church.  Several  other 
pungea  of  the  same  importance  may  be  seen  in  his 
epistles  to  Polycarp  and  the  church  of  Smyrna.^ 

^  And  indeed  all  his  epistles  are  so 

mjuJTSm^it  f"^  ^  great  eulogiums  of  the  presby- 
ZS!!i5Jrj?fe  tery,  as  acting  in  the  nature  of  an  ec- 


clesiastical senate  together  with  the  hi- 
ihop,  that  omr  late  learned  defender  of  those  epistles 
(hence  concludes,  that  the  power  and  privileges  of 
presbyteries  was  greater  in  the  second  century,  when 
IgDstius  Uved,  than  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  church, 
iHien  he  thinks  the  power  and  authority  of  presby- 
teries was  a  little  sunk  and  diminished  over  all  the 
vorld,  and  even  at  Alexandria  itself,  where  it  hod 
most  of  A  flourished.  And  this  he  makes  an  argu- 
ment of  the  antiquity  of  those  epistles,  that  they 
vtR  the  genmne  product  of  Ignatius,  because  no 
one  of  the  fourth  age  would  have  given  such  enco- 
■ioms  of  the  presbytery,  or  armed  ^  them  with  so 
gnit  authority  and  power.  I  shall  not  dispute  this 
■itter,  nor  enter  upon  any  nice  comparison  of  the 


different  powers  of  presbyters  in  these  two  ages,  but 
only  represent  to  the  reader  what  privileges  still  re- 
mained to  them  in  the  fourth  century. 
And  here  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  in  this  age,  in  the  ordination  of    th tim  th^nm 
a  presbyter,  all  the  presbyters  that  wiS'the  bu£p"io 

*^  '         '  *^  ^  the  imponilkm  nf 

were  present  were  allowed,  nay,  even  JSSj*of  wiliSSS" 
required,  to  join  with  the  bishop  in 
imposition  of  hands  upon  the  party  to  be  ordained. 
That  it  was  so  in  the  African  churches  is  beyond 
all  dispute;  for  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,^ 
there  is  a  canon  expressly  enjoining  it:  When  a 
presbyter  is  ordained,  while  the  bishop  pronounces 
the  benediction,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
all  the  presbyters  that  are  present  shall  lay  their 
hands  by  the  bishop's  hand  upon  his  head  also. 
And  this  in  all  likelihood  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  church.  For  in  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,**  there  is  a  rule  to  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  Latin  church  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Carthage  seems  also  to  have  prevailed, 
because  it  is  inserted  into  their  canon  law  by  Gra- 
tian**  and  other  collectors,  from  whence  it  became 
the  common  practice  of  our  own  church,  which  is 
continued  to  this  day.  Some  ancient  canons  **  in- 
deed say,  that  one  bishop  alone  shall  ordain  a  pres- 
byter; but  that  is  not  said  to  exclude  presbyters 
from  assisting,  but  only  to  put  a  difierence  between 
the  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter ;  for  the 
ordination  of  a  bishop  could  not  regularly  be  per- 
formed without  the  concurrence  of  three  bishops 
with  the  metropolitan;  but  a  presbyter  miglit  be 
ordained  by  a  single  bishop,  without  any  other  as- 
sistance, save  that  of  his  presbyters  joining  with 
him.  And  this  plainly  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  further  evident  from  the  re-         gert.  ii. 
cords  of  the  same  age,  that  presbyters  dt^iS^cSSSIfS^* 
had  stiU  the  pridlege  of  sitting  in  ""»"»«^»»-»^ 
consistory  with  their  bishops.    For  Pope  Siricius, 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  acted  as  ComeUus 
had  done  before  him.     When  he  went  about  to  con- 
demn the  errors  of  Jovinian,  he  first  called*  a  pres- 
bytery, and  with  their  advice  censured  his  doctrines, 


Mttoritatique  maxime  student,  non  habent  tiiae  existima- 
tinii  firmins  ant  tolidhia  fundamcntum,  qu&m  epistolas 
■aeti  Igoatii  nostri :  neque  enim  in  uUo  vere  autiqiio 
Icriptoi*  extra  has  apiatolaf  tot  ac  tanta  presbyteratus 
inwDais  iavwient,  neqne  illios  ordioit  honorem  sine  epu- 
cipitu  pnntigativa  ullibi  eonttitotum  reperient. 
'Igail.  Ep.  ad  Ephet.  n.  2.     ^ormfraofitmi  Ttf  i-wiv- 

*Ep.a(LMagiies.  n.2. 

*  Bp.  ad  If  agaes.  n.  6.     UpoKoOiifiitnv  lirivicoirov  th 
Ttn»  Oiov,  Kal  Tmw  trpBafivriprnv  lU  T<(iroy  avvtipiov  tSu/ 

*Ep.  ad  TralL  n.  2.  *TvoTdovi(r6f  Ttf  trpivfivTipitf  co9 

*Ibid.  a.  dL      *Q*  irwidpiov,  Ocov,  koI  tot  vyviiVfiov 
^ImtAmt.    X«*|>*«  Tovtwu  iiacKntrla  ov  icaXiiTac. 
*Epi  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 


^  Pearson,  Vindic.  Ignat  par.  2.  c.  16.  p.  428.  Nemo 
(am  seris  ecclesisB  temporibus— Prosbyterium  tot  Uudibut 
cumulasset,  tanta  auctoritate  armasset,  cigus  potestas  ea 
tempestate,  etiam  Alesandrise,  ubi  maxime  flonierat,  tan- 
toperc  immiouta  est. 

**  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  3.  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  epis- 
cnpo  eum  benedirente,  et  manum  super  caput  ejus  tenente, 
Gtiam  omnes  presbyteri,  qui  prsesentes  sunt,  manus  suas 
juxta  manum  cpiscopi  super  caput  illius  teneant 

«^  Eccl.  Alex.  Cunstit.  c.  6.  ap.  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Canon. 
Apost.  c.  2.  Cum  vult  episcopus  ordinare  presbyterum, 
manum  suam  capiti  ejus  imponat,  simulque  omnes  presby- 
teri istud  tangant. 

««  Grat.  Dist.  23.  c.  a  Ivo  Part  &  c.  12. 

«'  Can.  Apost.  c.  2.   Con.  Cartbag.  3.  c.  45. 

*"  Siric.  Ep.  2.  ad  Eccles.  Mediolan.  Facto  presbyterio, 
coDstitit  doctrina  nostra,  id  est,  Christ ianse,  legi  esse  eoa- 
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and  then,  ^^ith  the  consent  of  the  deacons  also  and 
the  rest  of  the  clerf^y,  ex|)elled  him  the  church. 
And  60  like  wise  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  pro- 
ceeded aj^iiist  Andronicas,  the  impious  and  blas- 
pheming i)rofoct  of  Pentapolis ;  he  first  hiid  open 
his  homl)le  crimes  before  the  consistory  of  his 
church,  and  then,  with  their  consent,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him; 
which  he  therefore  calls  the  act  of  the  consistory,* 
or  sanhedrim  of  Ptolemais,  in  the  circular  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  prive  notice  of  his  excommunica- 
tion to  other  churches.  Baronius  indeed,  and  the 
common  editors  of  the  councils,  reckon  this  by  mis- 
take among  the  provincial  synods ;  but  it  appears 
evidently  from  Synesius,  that  it  was  only  the  private 
consihtory  of  the  church  of  Ptolemais ;  for  he  says 
expressly,*"  The  church  of  Ptolemais  gave  notice  of 
this  excommunication  to  all  her  sister  churches 
throughout  the  world,  requiring  tliem  to  hold  An- 
dronicus  excommunicated,  and  not  to  despise  her 
act,  as  being  only  a  poor  church  in  a  small  city. 
Which  agrees  very  well  with  the  state  of  a  private 
consistory,  but  is  not  spoken  in  the  style  of  a  pro- 
vincial council. 

Yet  this  is  not  said  with  any  design 
to  deny  that  presbyters  were  allowed 
to  sit  in  provincial  synods ;  for  there 
are  undeniable  evidences  of  their  enjoying  this 
privilege  within  tlie  compass  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  after  ages  also.  In  the  council  of  Elibcris, 
which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age, 
there  were  no  less  than  Uiirty-six  presbyters**  sit- 
ting together  with  the  bishops,  as  is  expressly  said 
in  the  acts  of  the  council.  The  first  council  of 
Aries,  called  by  Constantine,  had  also  several  pres- 
byters in  it,  the  names  of  many  of  which  arc  lost, 
as  are  also  the  names  of  most  of  the  bishops,  who 
were  two  hundred,  yet  the  names  of  fifteen  presby- 
ters" are  still  remaining.  And  it  is  observable,  that 
in  Constantine*s  tractorut^  or  letters  of  summons, 
the  presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  called  by 
imperial  edict  to  attend  at  that  council ;  if  we  may 
judge  of  all  the  rest  by  tliat  one  example,  which  re- 


84«t.  \X 
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mains  upon  record  in  Eusebius ;  for  there,  in  the 
letter  sent  to  summon  Chrestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
orders  are  given  him"  to  bring  along  with  him  two 
of  the  second  throne ;  which  phrase,  as  has  been 
observed  before,  denotes  two  presbyters.  So  that 
from  hence  it  is  clear,  that  presbyters  were  then 
privileged  to  sit  in  council  with  their  bishops,  and 
that  by  imperial  edict  In  Justellus^a  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Canonici,  there  are  three  or  four  Ronun 
councils,  where  the  presbyters  are  particularly  men- 
tioned as  sitting,  and  sometimes  voting  with  the 
bishops.  In  the  council  under  Hilarius,  anno  461, 
the  presbyters  of  Rome  all  sat**  together  with  the 
bishops,  and  the  deacons  stood  by  them.  So  again 
in  the  council  under  Felix,  anno  487»**  the  names 
of  seventy-six  presbyters  are  mentioned  that  sat  to- 
gether with  the  bishops  in  council,  the  deacons  ai 
before  standing  by  them.  And  in  the  council  un- 
der Symmachus,  anno  499,  sixty-seven  pre8b3rten 
and  six  deacons  subscribed  in  the  very  same  fonn 
of  words**  as  the  bishops  did.  In  another  council 
under  the  same  Symmachus,  anno  502»  thirty-six 
presbyters  are  named,**  who  sat  therein.  And  in 
the  council  under  Gregory  II.,  anno  715,  the  bi- 
shops, presbyters,  and  deacons  all  aubacribe  in  the 
fame  form"  to  the  decrees  then  published  by  them 
all  together. 

The  like  instances  may  be  seen  in  the  first  coun- 
cils of  Toledo,"  and  Bracara,"  where  we  may  also 
observe  the  difierence  made  between  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  that  the  presbyters  are  always  represent- 
ed as  sitting  together  with  their  bishops,  but  the 
deacons  only  standing  by  to  attend  them.  All  which 
notwithstanding,  Cellotius  the  Jesuit,  and  some 
others  of  that  strain,  have  the  confidence  to  assert, 
that  presbyters  were  never  allowed  to  sit  with  bi- 
shops in  their  councils.  Bellarmin"  does  not  go  so 
far,  but  only  denies  them  a  decisive  voice  iherc :  in 
which  assertion  he  is  opposed,  not  only  by  the 
generality  of  protestant  writers,"  but  also  by  Ha- 
bertus"  and  other  learned  defenders"  of  the  Galil- 
ean hberties  in  his  own  communion.  So  that  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  by  unprejudiced  writers,  and 


traria Unde  omnium  nostronim  tarn  presbyterorum  et 

diaconorum,  quam  totiiis  cicri  unam  scitote  fuisse  senten- 
tiam,  ut  Jovinianus,  Auxentius,  &c.,  in  perpctuum  damnati, 
extra  cccleoiam  remanercnt. 

*  Synes.  Ep.  57.  p.  190.  Nwvl  3i  oU  t6  vwtipiop  fitr- 
^\6fl  Tt)v  ' AvipoviKOv  fiaviaVf  AKovvaTt. 

••  Id.  Ep.  58.  p.  199. 

*i  CuQ.  Elibor.  Procem.  Residentibus  etiam  36  [a1.  26] 
presbytcris,  aslant ibus  diaconibui  et  omni  plebe. 

•=  Con.  Arelat.  1.  in  Catalogo  eorum  qui  Otncilio  inter- 
fucrunt.  In  Edit.  Crab,  male  vocatur  Secundum. 

■•  Eiiscb.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  Sv^ev^af  a-tavrtS  Kai  iuo  yi  ti- 
i;o«  Twv  IK  Tov  iitn-tpov  ^povov, 

^'  Con.  Horn.  ap.  Justel.  1. 1.  p.  250.  Residentibus  etiam 
univprsis  prcsbyteris,  adstantibus  quoque  diaconis,  &c. 

»»  Ibid.  p.  255. 

^  Ibid.  p.  259.  Subscripserunt  presbyteri.  numero  67. 
Colitis  Laurentius  archipresbyter  tittili  Praxedis  hie  sub- 


•cripsi  et  consensi  synodalibus  constitutif,  atque  id  hac  me 
profiteor  manere  seotentia,  &c. 

**  Ibid.  p.  261.  Residentibus  etiam  presbyteria,  Projecti- 
tio.  Marline,  &c.    Adstantibus  quoque  diaconis. 

*  Ibid.  p.  '234.  Sisinnius  presbyter  huic  coastitnta^  a  nobis 
promulgator  subscripsi.  Petrus  archidiaconos  huic  consti- 
tuto,  a  nobis  promulgato  subscripsi. 

*  Con.  Tolet  1.  Convenientibos  episcopis  in  ecdetia— 
considentibus  presbyteris,  astantibus  diacoois,  &c. 

**  Con.  Bracar.  2.  Considentibus  simul  episcopis,  pr«- 
sentibus  quoque  presbyteris,  astantibusqne  ministrii^  vel 
universo  clero. 

«  Bellarm.  de  Concil.  lib.  1.  c.  15. 

«  Morton,  ApoL  Cathol.  part  2.  lib.  4.  c.  &  Wkitaker, 
de  Concil.  Qumt.  3. 

"  Habertus,  Not.  in  lib.  Pontiff.  Grsgor.  p.  175. 

«•  Ranchin,  Review  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
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eariooi  Bearchen  of  antiquity,  that  pre -by  ten  had 
fiberty  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  bishops  in  pro- 
fjndil  coancils. 

But  to  general  or  uniyersal  coun- 
cils, there  are  some  protcstant  writers, 
who  seem  to  make  it  a  dispute,  whe- 
ther presbyters  anciently  were  allowed  to  sit  in 
tbem.  A  learned  person**  of  our  own  church  says. 
It  was  nerer  before  heard  of,  that  priests  did  sit  in 
OEeamenical  councils,  meaning,  before  the  council 
of  Lateran  under  Callistus  the  Second,  anno  1123, 
where  six  hundred  abbots  were  present  But  I  see 
■0  reason  why  we  may  not  reckon  the  first  council 
of  Arks  a  general  council,  if  a  multitude  of  bishops 
from  all  quarters  can  make  it  so :  for  there  were 
two  hundred  bishops  present ;  and,  as  I  noted  be- 
fbie,  several  presbyters  were  ordered  to  come  along 
with  them.  However,  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
umo  381,  is  reckoned  by  all  a  general  council 
(dioagh  there  were  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  bi- 
diops  in  it);  and  there  we  find  three  presbyters 
together*  subscribing  among  the  bishops  also.  The 
kvned  Habertus*  gives  several  other  instances  out 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  second  council  of 
Niee,  the  eighth  council  called  against  Photius, 
and  others.  From  all  which,  and  what  has  here 
been  alleged,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  presbyters 
had  anciently  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  also 
in  general  councils. 

^^j^  These  prerogatives  of  presbyters, 

kMwV^tf  being  thus  allowed  in  so  many  cases 
pLM  i^y^tflM  1^  g^^  jjj  conjunction  with  their  bi- 


fcwTt^iirM**  shops,  advanced  their  character  and 
'"^^  **  reputation  very  high,  and  made  them 

of  great  esteem  in  the  church :  insomuch  that  many 
of  the  same  titles  of  honour,  which  were  given  to 
bishops,  were  with  a  littie  variation  given  to  pres- 
byters ako.  Hence  they  are  called  irp^c^pcn,  by 
Synesius  and  Eusebius;**  irpocTdrcc,  by  Nazianzen 
and  Basil;*  vpovorot,  by  Ctuysostom  and  Nazi- 
anien"  fikewise :  which  names  answer  to  the  tides 
of  pnepomH  and  aniitiite9  in  Latin,  and  signify 
pendents,  or  rulers  and  governors  of  the  people. 


I  know  indeed  some  learned  persons  "  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  name  antutes  is  never  given  to  any  pres- 
byter by  any  ancient  writer.  But  this  assertion 
must  be  understood  with  a  littie  qualification; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  eicactly  true  :  for  Hilarius 
Sardus,"  speaking  of  presbyters,  against  whom  a 
bishop  is  not  to  receive  an  accusation,  but  before 
two  or  three  witnesses,  gives  them  expressly  the 
titie  of  antUtites  Dei,  So  does  also  the  author"  of 
the  Questions  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
under  the  name  of  St  Austin.  And  though  prtB- 
poaiH  in  Cyprian's  epistles  commonly  signifies 
bishops,  yet  it  does  not  always  so :  for  the  pres- 
byters of  Rome,  writing"  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage, 
style  themselves  prapodU;  and  Celerinus,"  in  his 
epistle  to  Lucian,  gives  them  the  same  title.  But 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  "  sets  this  matter  right,  when 
he  teacheth  us  to  distinguish  between  an  antistet 
of  the  first  order,  and  an  antutes  of  the  second  t 
which  distinction,  whenever  presbyters  are  called 
antistUes,  if  it  be  not  expressed,  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood. Therefore  Blondel  argues  very  loosely, 
when  he  would  infer  from  this  community  of  names 
and  tities,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  but  one 
and  the  same  order.  Which  might  as  well  be  in- 
ferred from  the  name,  sacerdotes,  priests,  which  so 
frequenUy  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers ;  and,  as 
Cyprian  observes,'^  denotes  an  honour  common  both 
to  bishops  and  presbyters :  though  when  there  was 
occasion  to  speak  more  accurately  and  distinctly  of 
bishops,  their  appropriate  title  was  that  of  summi 
sacerdotes,  chief  priests,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  the  inferior  order,  as  I  have  showed  before 
in  speaking  of  the  titles  of  bishops;  to  which  I 
shall  only  add  here  the  testimony  of  Optatus,  who** 
gives  both  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  the  name 
of  priests,  and  their  office  the  name  of  priesthood . 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  deacons  were  only 
in  the  third  degree  of  priesthood,  and  the  presbyters 
in  the  second,  but  the  bishops  were  the  heads  and 
chief  of  alL  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  if  a  bare 
community  of  names  argued  an  identity  of  offices, 
one  might  as  well  infer,  that  bishops  and  deacons, 


•  Bisbop  Burnet't  Vindicatioo  of  the  Ordination,  &c. 
Pictp.32. 

**  dm.  Oomtantiii.  t  2.  p.  957.  Tyrannus  presbyter 
Aaorii:  Anxanon  presbyter  Apames :  Helladiut  presbyter 


•  Habcrt  Not.  in  Pontit  p.  175. 

•  Synca.  Ep.  12.    Eiweb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

*  Nax.  Ont.  ].    Basil.  Rog.  Moral.  70. 

*  Chryi.  Horn.  11.  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.    Naz.  Orat.  1.  p.  37. 
"  Bcvereg.  Not.  in  CoociL  Ancyr.  c  13.    Neque  enim 

pfobrter  oDqiiam  antistet  dicitur. 

"  Anbraa.  al.  Hilar.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  v.  Hujus  ordinis 
ishKaiis  bonor  eat ;  hiOuamodi  enim  vicarii  sunt  Christi : 
idcaco  DOB  &cila  de  hac  persona  accnsatio  debet  admitti. 
iKiadibile  coim  debet  videri,  istum  qui  Dei  antutes  est. 


.  Vet. 


et  Not.  Test 
G 


c.  101.   Propter  quod 


antistites  Dei  sunt,  in  domo  Dei  et  in  honore  Christi  cum 
dignitate  consistunt 

^*  Ep.  3.  a].  8.  ap.  Cyprian.  Cum  incumbat  nobis  qui 
videmiu'  praepositi  esse,  et  vice  pastoris  custodire  gregcm. 

**  Celerio.  Ep.  21.  ap.  Cypr.  Preceperunt  eot  praposiU 
tantisper  sic  esse,  donee  episcopus  constituatur. 

*•  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  11.  Antistes  fuit  ordinc  in  secundo, 
fratrem  fasce  Icvans  cpiscopoli. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  58.  al.  61.  ad  Lucium,  p.  145.  Presbyteri 
cum  episcopo  sacerdotali  honore  con juncti. 

*"  Optat  lib.  1.  p.  35.  Quid  commemorem  diacooos  in 
tertio  ?  Quid  presbyteros  in  secundo  saccrdotio  constitutos? 
Ipsi  apices  et  principes  omnium,  aliqui  episcopi  illis  tem- 
poribus— Instrumenta  divinae  legis  impic  tradidenint.  Con- 
fer Hieron.  Epist.  27,  where  he  calls  presbyters,  secundi 
ordinis  sacerdutes. 
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or  prosbyterB  and  deacoiui,  were  but  one  and  the 
Kame  order,  because  they  share  in  the  same  common 
titles  of  priL'st  and  priesthood. 

If  here  it  be  inquired,  as  it  in  very 
bi  natural  to  ask  the  question,  MTiy  Op- 
1i1Zim.^.*V'SI;i  tat  us  ijives  all  the  three  orders  of 
binhoiw,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  the 
title  of  priesthood?  the  answer  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious :  Because  according  to  him  every  order  had 
its  slians  though  in  different  degrees,  in  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood.  C.Wiich  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a 
power  to  offer  Christ's  lx>dy  and  blood  really  ujwn 
the  ahar,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead ;  (which  is  such  a  notion  of  the  Christian 
priesthoml,  as  no  ancient  author  or  ritual  ever  men- 
tions ;)  but  it  consists  in  a  power  and  authority  to 
minister  publicly  according  to  God's  appointment 
in  holy  things,  or  things  pertaining  to  God.  >  And 
tliere  arc  several  parts  of  this  power,  according  to 
the  different  participation  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Optatus,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  had 
each  their  respective  share  in  the  priesthood.  Thus 
it  was  one  act  of  the  priest's  office  to  offer  up  the  sa^ 
crifice  of  the  people's  prayers,  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings to  God,  as  their  mouth  and  orator,  and  to 
make  intercession  to  God  for  them ;  another  part  of 
the  office  was,  in  God's  name  to  bless  the  people, 
particularly  by  admitting  them  to  the  benefit  and 
privilege  of  remission  of  sins  by  spiritual  regener- 
ation or  baptism.  And  thus  far  deacons  were  an- 
ciently allowed  to  minister  in  holy  things,  as  medi- 
ators between  God  and  the  people.  Upon  which 
account  a  late  learned  writer *•  joins  entirely  with 
Optatus,  in  declaring  deacons  to  be  sharers  in  this 
lowest  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Above 
this,  was  the  power  of  offering  uj)  to  God  the  people's 
sacrifices  at  the  altar;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Mede*  and 
others  explain  them,  first  the  eucharistical  oblations 
of  bread  and  wine,  to  agnize  or  acknowledge  God 
to  be  the  Lord  of  the  creatures ;  then  the  sacrifice 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  mystically 
represented  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine; 
which  whole  sacred  action  was  commonly  called  the 
Christian's  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  or  tbe 
sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Now,  the  deacons  (as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter)  were  never  aUowed  to  offer 
these  oblations  at  the  altar,  but  it  was  always  a  pe- 
culiar act  of  the  presbyter's  office,  which  was  there- 
fore  reckoned  a  superior  degree  of  the  priesthood. 
Another  act  of  the  priestly  office  was,  to  interpret 
the  mind  and  li^dll  of  God  to  the  people ;  as  also  to 
bless  them  solemnly  in  his  name,  and  upon  con- 


^  Dr.  Hicks'  Discourse  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  c.  2. 
§  5.  p.  33. 

»  Medc,  Christ.  Sacrif.  c.  2.  p.  356.  Hicks,  ibid.  p.  19. 
with  many  others  cited  by  him. 

•'  Epiphanius  calls  it,  'Irpspytiv  r6  ivayyiXiov,  11  wr. 


fesflion  and  repentance,  grant  them  miniBterial  abso- 
lution. And  these  being  also  the  ordinaTy  offices 
of  presbyters,  they  gave  them  a  further  titte  to  the 
priesthood.  All  these  offices,  and  some  more  the 
bishops**  could  perform,  such  as  the  solemn  conse- 
cration or  benediction  of  persons  set  apart  for  the 
ministry,  &c.,  which,  together  with  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  or  power  of  ruling  and  governing  the 
church,  as  vicars  of  Christ,  gave  them  a  title  to  a 
yet  higher  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood; 
whence,  as  I  noted  before,  they  were  called  chief 
priests,  primi  gaeerdateSf  swnmi  saeerdate^  prindpei 
Bacerdotum,  nndponHficet  maximu  I  know  indeed,  Al- 
baspiny  and  several  others  of  the  Roman**  commu- 
nion make  a  distinction  between  the  prelatical  and 
sacerdotal  office  in  a  bishop,  which  is  invented  to 
serve  some  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own ;  as, 
1.  That  a  bishop  difl^rs  notliing  firom  a  presbyter 
as  he  is  a  priest;  2.  That  bishop  and  presbyter 
are  but  one  sacerdotal  order;  and,  3.  That  the 
proper  notion  and  specific  character  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  is  a  power  to  oflfer  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
dead.  All  which  are  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of 
antiquity,  which  knew  no  such  specific  character  of 
the  sacerdotal  order,  nor  ever  dreamt  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  being  but  one  order  in  reference  to  the 
priesthood;  but  always  spake  of  them  as  distinct 
orders,  and  placed  their  distinction  in  their  enjoy- 
ing di^rent  powers  of  the  priesthood ;  making  pres- 
byters only  the  second  order,  and  second  priesthood, 
sectmduB  ordo  et  secundum  sacerdoHum,  and  bishops 
the  first;  and  asserting  that  the  juridical  acts  of  a 
bishop  were  also  sacerdotal,  or  acts  of  a  superior 
degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood  peculiar  to  his 
order.  St.  Cyprian**  scruples  not  to  call  such  acts, 
sacerdotii  riffor,  the  vigour  and  power  of  the  episco- 
pal priesthood,  speaking  of  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  he  had  as  the  priest  of  God,  to  punish 
presbyters  and  deacons  that  were  under  him  $  which 
he  had  improperly  called  the  power  of  his  priest- 
hood, had  his  jurisdiction  and  priesthood  been  two 
different  powers  in  hinL  This  may  serve  at  ooce 
to  caution  the  reader  against  that  subtle  distinction 
of  the  Romanists,  and  give  him  a  short  account 
both  of  the  nature  and  different  degrees  of  the 
Christian  priesthood. 

There  is  another  name  frequently         ttdcn. 
occurring  in  the  Greek  writers,  when  t^SSSnStlSm 
they  speak  of  Christian  priests,  which  ****  ■**  "**• 
will  deserve  to  be  explained :   that  is,  the  name, 
luairai,  mediators  between  God  and  men;  a  title 
given  them  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,** 


79.  n.  3.    See  before,  chap.  2.  sect.  6. 

*>  Bellarm.  de  Cleric,  lib.  1.  c.  11.    Canisiut  Oitsch.  de 
Sacram.  Ord.  §  4. 

■»  Cypr.  Ep.  15.  al.  20. 

•*  Conslit.  Apost.  lib.  2,  c.  25. 
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ai  ibo  by  Origen,  Chrjrsostom,  Basfl,  Isidore  of 
Febsiam,  mnd  many  othera,  whose  authoritieB  are 
collected  liy  Cotelerius."  The  Latin  writers  are 
■oie  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  term ;  for  except 
8l  Jerom,  Cotelerius  could  find  none  that  used  it. 
St  Austin  is  so  far  from  using  it,  that  he  condemns 
k"  as  intolerable  in  Parmcnian  the  Donatist,  who 
hid  said,  that  the  bishop  was  mediator  between 
Gad  and  the  people.  (^And,  indeed,  there  is  a  sense 
in  m'hich  it  is  intolerable  to  say,  there  is  any  other 
aediator  besides  one,  the  man  Christ  Jesus^  But 
the  Greek  fiithers  used  the  word  in  a  qualified  sense, 
not  for  an  authentic  mediator,  or  mediator  of  re- 
demption«  who  pleads  his  own  merits  before  God 
ia  the  behalf  of  others ;  but  only  for  a  mediator  of 
Biinisterial  intercession,  in  which  sense  some"'  of 
the  ancients  think  Moses  is  called  a  mediator  by 
St  Panl,  GaL  iiL  19,  because  he  was  the  intemun- 
dm  to  relate  the  mind  of  Grod  to  the  people,  and 
the  pcopk*8  requests  and  resolutions  to  God  ^gain. 
And  in  this  qualified  sense  it  is  generally  owned** 
that  Christian  priests  may  be  called  mediators  also, 
as  thoae  that  are  appointed  to  convey  the  people's 
devodons  to  God,  and  the  will  and  blessing  of  God 
lothe  people. 

^^^  „  Having  thus  fax  spoken  of  the  se- 

JfiS^Si?^  veral  ofllces  and  titles  of  presbyters, 
4mmm9  pw*)>7t«i.  .^  i^naing  that  I  give  a  short  account 
of  the  form  and  manner  of  their  ordination,  by 
which  they  were  invested  with  their  power,  and 
anthorized  to  perform  the  several  duties  of  their 
ftmction.  Now,  as  to  this,  it  is  plain,  the  ancient 
form  was  only  imposition  of  hands  and  a  consecra- 
tion pfayer.  Thus  it  is  described  in  the  canon"  of 
the  council  of  Carthage,  which  has  been  cited  be- 
(bce,  and  in  the  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
■ng/*  who  refffesents  it  in  this  manner :  he  says. 
The  person  to  be  ordained  kneeled  before  the  bi- 
shop at  the  altar,  and  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
bead,  did  consecrate  him  with  a  holy  prayer,  and 
tiien  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  after 
which  the  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  that 
woe  present  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Constitutions'*  speaks  also  of  imposition 
«f  lunda  and  prayer,  but  no  more.  From  which 
ve  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  words  which 
the  Roman  church  makes  to  be  the  most  necessary 
and  ffffnt^i^^  part  of  the  priest's  ordination,  viz. 
"Receive  tboa  power  to  ofikr  sacrifice  to  Grod,  and 


to  celebrate  mass  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead,* 
were  not  in  any  of  the  ancient  forms  of  consecra- 
tion. One  of  their  own  writers,"  Morinus,  after 
the  most  diligent  search  he  could  make  into  these 
matters,  could  find  no  form  for  nine  hundred  years 
together,  that  made  any  mention  of  them.  And 
for  their  other  ceremonies  superadded  to  the  old 
ones,  other  learned  writers  of  that  church  do  as  in- 
genuously confess  the  novelty  of  them.  Habertus" 
proves  against  Catumsiritus,  that  material  unction 
is  a  new  thing,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient 
ordination ;  as  neither  is  it  in  use  in  the  Greek 
church  at  this  day.  So  that  when  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen"  and  others  speak  of  an  unction,  they  are 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  mystically  of  the  spi- 
ritual unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Cabassutius" 
observes  the  same  of  the  custom  of  delivering  the 
sacred  vessels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  that  was 
ordained,  that  however  some  plead  very  stiffly  for 
its  antiquity,  yet  it  is  reaUy  but  a  modem  custom ; 
and  he  cites  Morinus  for  the  same  opinion.  So 
that  I  need  not  stand  to  show  the  novelty  of  these 
things,  which  is  so  evidently  proved,  as  well  by  the 
confession  of  these  learned  men,  as  by  the  silence 
of  all  ancient  rituals.  But  there  is  one  thing  the 
reader  may  be  desirous  to  know  further,  viz.  what 
form  of  words  the  consecration  prayer  was  con- 
ceived in.  To  which  I  must  answer,  as  I  have 
done  before  about  bishops,  that  there  was  no  such ' 
general  form  then  extant ;  but  every  bishop  having 
liberty  to  frame  his  own  liturgy,  he  used  such  a  form 
as  he  thought  convenient  in  his  own  church :  it 
being  a  thing  indifferent,  as  a  learned  person"  ob- 
serves, so  the  substance  of  tlie  blessing  were  pre- 
served. The  only  form  now  remaining  is  that  which 
is  extant  in  the  Constitutions,  which,  because  it  ^ill 
show  the  reader  what  was  then  the  substance  of  the 
benediction,  I  will  here  insert  the  words  of  it,  which 
are  these :  *'  Look,  O  Lord,  upon  this  thy  servant, 
who  is  chosen  into  the  presbytery  by  the  suflQrage 
and  judgment  of  all  the  clergy,  and  fill  him  with 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  counsel,  that  he  may  help  and 
govern  thy  people  with  a  pure  heart :  in  like  man- 
ner as  thouhadst  respect  to  thy  chosen  people,  com- 
manding Moses  to  make  choice  of  elders,  whom  thou 
didst  replenish  with  thy  Spirit  And  now,  Lord, 
do  the  same  thing,  preserving  in  us  the  never-fail- 
ing Spirit  of  thy  grace :  that  he  being  full  of  healing 
powers  and  instructive  discourse,  may  with  meekness 


•Golelflr.  Not.  ibid. 

"Ang.  Cbnt  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Si  Johannes  diceret 
^Btdjitoran  me  babetis  spud  Patrem,  et  ego  exoro  pro 
Ftecatia  rettrif^  (sicut  Pannenianus  quodam  loco  posuit 
tpimUMiUi  mediatorem  inter  populum  et  Deum,)  qids  earn 
faitCbeDoniiB  atqae  fidelivm  Christianomm  f 

'Baalde  Spir.  S*»  c.  14.  Theodor.  Com.  in  Gal.  iii.  19. 

"  See  Dr.  Potter,  Ch.  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  251.  Coteler.  Not.  io 
CnitiLlJb.2.c.  95. 

o  2 


•  Cod.  Carth.  4.  c.  3.  cited  before,  sect,  la 
**  Dionys.  de  Ecclcs.  Hicrarch.  c.  5.  part  2.  p.  364. 
•1  Consiit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  16. 

*2  Sco  Bishop  Burnet  of  Ordination,  p.  21,  who  cites 
Morinus. 
"  Ilabcrt.  Observ.  in  Pontif.  Gnec.  p.  386 
•«  Naz.  Orat.  T).  p.  136. 
"  Cabassut.  Notit.  ConciL  c.  43. 
^  Bishop  Burn.  Vindication  of  the  Ordination,  &c.  p.  25. 
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teach  thypooi)lo,aml  serve  thee  sincerely  with  a  pure 
mind,  and  wiUing  mu\,  and  unblamably  perform  the 
sacred*'  sen- ices  for  thy  people,  through  Christ," 
&c.  Where  we  may  observe,  that  it  was  not  then 
thought  necessary  to  express  all  or  any  of  the 
offices  of  a  presbyter  in  i)articular,  but  only  in  ge- 
neral to  pray  for  grace  to  be  given  to  the  priest  then 
ordained,  whereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
fhem.  And  this,  with  a  solemn  imposition  of  hands, 
was  reckoned  a  sufficient  form  of  consecration. 
Which  I  note  for  the  instruction  of  those,  who  may 
be  apt  to  think  that  modem  forms  of  ordination 
are  in  every  circumstance  like  the  primitive  ones ; 
whereas  if  Morinus  say  true,  the  words  which  arc  now 
most  in  use,  viz.  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were 
not  in  the  Roman  Pontifical  above  four  hundred 
years  ago.  Which  makes  good  the  observation  of 
a  learned  person,"  that  the  church  catholic  did 
never  agree  on  one  uniform  ritual,  or  book  of  ordi- 
nation, but  that  was  still  left  to  the  freedom  of  par- 
ticular churches ;  and  so  the  church  of  England 
had  as  much  power  to  make  or  alter  rituals,  as  any 
other  had. 

I  should  here  have  ended  this  chap- 
iHthTarrhiprf.  icT  about  prcsbytcrs,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
archipreshjteri^  and  seniorcs  eccleaitr,  which  are  some- 
times mentioned  in  ancient  writers.  The  archpres- 
by ters  are  spoken  of  by  St.  Jerom,  who  seems  ••  to 
say  there  was  one,  and  but  one,  in  every  church  : 
and  perhaps  he  is  the  first  author  that  mentions 
them.  After  him  Socrates  **  speaks  of  one  Peter, 
protopresbyter  of  Alexandria,  whom  Sozomen'*' 
calls  archpresby ter.  And  Liberatus  '•*  mentions  one 
Proterius,  archpresbyter  in  the  same  church.  From 
whom  we  also  leam  in  some  measure  what  was  the 
office  and  quality  of  the  archpresbyter.  He  was 
not  always  the  senior  presbyter  of  the  church,  as 
some  are  apt  to  imagine,  but  one  chosen  out  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop. 
For  Liberatus  says  expressly,  that  Dioscoms  the 
bishop  made  Proterius  archpresbyter  of  the  church : 
which  implies  that  he  did  not  come  to  the  office  by 
virtue  of  his  seniority,  but  by  the  bishop's  appoint- 
ment. As  to  his  office,  it  is  plain  from  Liberatus, 
that  it  was  to  preside  over  the  church  next  under 
the  bishop,  as  chief  of  the  college  of  presbyters,  and 
to  take  care  of  all  things  relating  to  the  church  in 
the  bishop's  absence ;  as  Proterius  is  said  to  have 


done,  while  Dioscoms  went  to  the  conncil  of  Cbal- 
ccdon.  And  therefore  some,"*  not  without  reason, 
think  these  arehipretbyteri  were  much  of  the  same 
nature  with  our  deans  in  cathedral  churches,  as  the 
college  of  presbyters  were  the  chapter.  But  they 
wholly  mistake  the  matter,  who***  conlbnnd  thne 
arckipreabyteri  with  the  cardinalet  prtAifteru  For 
that  is  a  name  of  much  later  date,  not  to  be  foond 
in  any  genuine  writer  tiU  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great :  for  the  council  of  Rome,  which  is  the  only 
authority  that  Bellarmin'*  alleges  to  prove  it  more 
ancient,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Besides  that  the  cardinal 
presbyters  were  many  in  the  same  chnreh  or  city, 
but  the  arehpresbytcr  was  but  one.  So  that,  what- 
ever was  the  first  original  of  cardinal  presbyten. 
(whether  they  were  so  called  from  their  being  fixed 
in  some  principal  churehes,  where  baptism  might 
be  administered,  which  were  therefore  called  eetk- 
sia  vel  tituU  cardmale$,  as  Bellarmin  thinks;  or 
whether,  as  others^  imagine,  when  the  number  of 
presbyters  was  grown  so  great  in  large  and  populous 
cities,  that  they  could  not  conveniently  meet,  and 
join  iiith  the  bishop,  for  ordering  the  government 
of  the  church,  there  were  some  as  the  chief  of  them 
chosen  out  from  the  rest,  to  be  as  the  bishop's  eoon- 
dl,  who  were  therefore  called  cardinalet  preai^fieri : 
a  dispute  that  does  not  concern  me  any  further  to 
inquire  into  or  determine;)  I  say,  whatever  was 
their  rise,  or  the  reason  of  their  name,  it  is  certain 
the}-  were  not  the  same  ynth  the  an^ipnt^fieri  of 
the  primitive  church. 

As  to  the  seniares  ecdeaia,  they  were  ,j^^  ^^ 
a  sort  of  elders,  who  were  not  of  the  JJ^S*^, 
clerg}\  yet  had  some  concern  in  the  ikE!!ita7ii?^^' 
carc  of  the  church.  The  name  often  •*««  ■^*^p**»*^ 
occurs  in  Optatus  and  St  Austin,  from  whom  we 
may  easily  leam  the  nature  of  their  office.  Optatus 
says,***  when  Mensurius  bishop  of  Carthage  m'as 
forced  to  leave  his  church  in  the  time  of  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution,  he  committed  the  ornaments  and 
utensils  of  the  church  to  such  of  the  elders  as  he  could 
Xn\sX,JideUhu9  aemoribits  commendavit  Upon  which 
Albaspiny""  notes,  that,  besides  the  clergy,  there 
were  then  some  lay-elders,  who  were  intrusted  to 
take  care  of  the  goods  of  the  church.  At  the  end 
of  Optatus  there  is  a  tract,  called.  The  Purgation  of 
FeUx  and  Co^cilian,  wherein  there  are  several  epis- 
tles that  make  mention  of  the  same  name,  as  that 
of  Fortis**  and  Purpurius,  and  another  nameless 


•^  Const itut.  Apostol.  lib.  8.  c.  16.  t<1«  virlp  rov  \aov 
lip-oupyla^  dfiotfiovi  firriXn* 

^  Bishop  BiirDPt,  Vind.  of  the  Ordin.  p.  35. 

**  Hicron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Singuli  ecclesianim  epis* 
copi,  singuli  archiprcsbytcri,  singuli  archidiaconi. 

'*  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  9.     Jlirptn  tis  irpttro-wptvfiuTrptn, 

'•'  Sozom.  lib.  S.  c.  12. 

"^  Liberal.  Brcviar.  c.  1 1.  Proterio  Dioscoms  commen- 
davit pcclesiam,  qui  et  eum  archipresbytenim  fecerat.  In 
edit.  Crab,  male  lo^tur  archiepiscopum. 


'•»  Stillingfl.  Irenic.  part  2.  c.  7.  p.  358. 

'*^  Onnphr.  Interpret.  Vocum  Ecclesiast.  Salmas.  de 
Primat.  c.  1.  p.  10. 

w  Bellar.  de  Cleric,  lib.  1.  r.  Ifi. 

!••  Stillingfl.  ibid. 

^  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41. 

^  Albaspin.  Not.  in.  Optat.  p.  123.  Prsptcr  ecclestasticot 
et  clericos  quidara  ex  plebe  seniores  et  probata  vitip  res 
ecclosisB  curabant. 

'•"  Gcsta,  Purgat.  C«cil.  et  Fel.  p.  268.  ex  Epi»t.  F.irtis : 
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St.  Austin  inscribes  one  of  his  epistles'^ 
to  his  own  church  of  Hippo  in  this  manner,  dero, 
Mwohtuf,  ei  umveraa  pUti,  To  the  clergy,  the  eld- 
cn,  and  all  the  people :  and  in  several  other  places 
hn  occasion  to  mention  these  mjuotm  in  other 
dnirches."' 

From  whence  some  have  concluded,*"  that  these 
were  ruling  lay-elders,  according  to  the  new  model 
tad  modem  acceptation.  Whereas,  as  the  ingenious 
nthor'"  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance  rightly  ob- 
lOTcs  in  his  reply,  those  teniores  of  the  primitive 
duirch  were  quite  another  thing.  Some  of  them 
were  the  opHmate*,  the  chief  men  or  magistrates 
of  the  place,  such  as  we  still  call  aldermen,  from  the 
aadent  appellation  of  teniores.  These  are  those 
idnch  the  Cabarsiessitan  council  of  Donatists  in 
St  Austin  calls  seniores  nchUissimi  ;^^*  and  one  of 
Ae  councils"*  of  Carthage  more  expressly,  ma- 
pdrabu  vd  seniores  hcorum^  the  magistrates  or 
eldns  of  every  city ;  whom  the  bishops  were  to  take 
with  them  to  give  the  Donadsts  a  meeting.  In  this 
lense  Dr.  Hammond'**  observes,  from  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  some  of  our  Saxon  writings,  that  an- 
eimtly  our  Saxon  kings  had  the  same  title  of  elders, 
M^fmvmmi^preAiifteri,  and  wntorw.  As  in  the  Saxon 
tFUslation  of  the  Bible,  the  word,  princes,  is  com- 
■Qoiy  Tendered,  aldermen.  And  of  this  sort  were 
wme  of  those  MetUorf  eedena  that  have  been  men- 
tkned,  whose  advice  and  assistance  also,  no  doubts 
die  bishops  took  in  many  weighty  affairs  of  the 
ehurch.  The  other  sort,  which  were  more  properly 
eaDed  tenioret  eedenoHici,  were  such  as  were  some- 
times trusted  with  the  utensils,  treasure,  and  out- 
ward affiurs  of  the  church ;  and  may  be  compared 
to  our  churchwardens,  vestrymen,  stewards,  who 
have  some  care  of  the  aflbirs  of  the  church,  but  are 
BoC  concerned  as  ruling  elders  in  the  government 
or  disciidine  thereofl  Now,  lay-elders  are  a  degree 
above  the  deacons ;  but  the  seniores  ecclesia  were 
bdow  them :  which  is  a  further  evidence,  that  they 
woe  not  lay-elders  in  the  modem  acceptation.  But 
«f  dus  enough.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third 
Older  of  the  clergy  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
k  that  of  deacons. 
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The  name  ^idcovoc,  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal word  for  deacons,  is  sometimes 

mkoned  one  oi  Um 

used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  JJ'Se'SISihr*"* 
one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of 
God :  in  which  large  sense  we  sometimes  find  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  styled  deacons,  not  only  in  the 
New  Testament,*  but  in  ecclesiastical  writers  also.* 
But  here  we  take  it  in  a  more  strict  sense  for  the 
name  of  the  third  order  of  the  clergy  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  In  treating  of  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  show  the  sense  of  antiquity 
concerning  their  original.  The  council  of  Trullo 
advances  a  very  singular  notion  about  this  matter, 
asserting,  that  the  seven  deacons  spoken  of  in  the 
Acts,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  such  as  ministered 
in  Divine  service  or  the  sacred  mysteries,"  but  only\i 
of  such  as  served  tables  and  attended  the  poor. /■'  .^• 
But  the  whole  current  of  antiquity  runs  against 
this:  Ignatius*  styles  them  expressly,  ministers  of 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  adding,  that  they  are  not 
ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  of  the  church 
of  God.  In  another  place,*  he  speaks  of  them  as 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives  them  a  sort  of 
presidency  over  the  people,  together  with  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  :  Study  to  do  all  things,  says  he,  in 
divine  concord,  under  your  bishop  presiding  in  the  ^ 
place  of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the 
apostolical  senate,  and  the  deacons  most  dear  to  me, 
as  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  ministry  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  And  in  many  other  places,*  he  requires 
the  people  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  reverence 
them  as  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  as  his  ministers  at- 
tending on  his  service.  Cyprian  speaks  of  them  in 
the  same  style,  calling  them*  ministers  of  episco- 
pacy and  the  church ;  withal  referring  their  original 
to  that  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  the 
council  of  Trullo  disputes  about,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  asserts*  they  were  called  oJ  alt^irts  ministe- 
rium,  to  the  ministry  and  service  of  the  altar.  Ter- 
tullian*  was  so  far  from  thinking  them  only  minis- 


I  VIM  •pi«copi,  pretbyteri,  diacoaes,  seniores,  scitis, 
ftc  Ibid,  ex  Epist  Purpurii :  Adhibete  conclericos,  et  seni- 
eici  picbia,  ecclesiasticos  viros,  et  inquinuit  diligenter,  qus 
laliste  disMDtiooee.  Ibid.  Clericis  etsenioribus  Cirthen- 
SMHi  is  Domino  steroam  salutem. 

"•Ai^.  Ep.  137. 

"*  Id.  coot.  CrescoD.  lib.  3.  c.  29  et  56.  Concio  2.  in  PmI. 
nivi  p.  120. 

"*  Smectymo.  Answer  to  the  Remonstrance,  p.  74. 

^Hamon  ]' Estrange,  Defence  of  the  Remonstrance. 

*  Aif .  a>DC.  2,  in  P»^-  ^^"n.  p.  120. 

"*0«.  Ckrthag.  an.  403.  in  Con.  African,  c.  58.  et  in 
CsiCka.  Ecrl.  Afr.  c.  91.  Debere  unumqiiemque  nostrum 
■  cifitite  soa  per  se  convenire  Donatistarum  praepositos, 
■<  i^oreiv  sibi  vicioum  collegam,  ut  pariter  eos  in  sin- 


gulis quibusque  civitatibus  vel  locis,  per  magistratus  vel 
seniores  locorum  conveniant. 

"*  Ham.  Dissert.  4.  conU  Blondel,  c.  19.  n.  1. 

»  Acts  i.  25 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5  ; 
Ephes.  iii.  7. 

*  Athan.  cont.  Gent.    Chrysost.  Horn.  1.  in  Phil.  i.  1. 

■  Cone.  Trull,  c.  16.  'EtttA  iioKovovs  fiii  iirl  Ttoy  roXt 
HvaTf}pioi9  iiaKOVoufiivotv  Xafi^&vtvQai. 

*  Iguat.  Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  2.         *  Epist.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6. 

*  Epist  ad  Polycarp.  n.  6.  Ep.  ad  Trail  n.  3. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  65.  al.  3.  ad  Rogatian.  Diaconos  post  ascen- 
sum  Domini  in  ccelos  apostoli  sibi  constituerunt  eprscopatus 
sui  et  ecclesis  ministros. 

*  Id.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Plcb.  Legion,  et  Astur.  p.  172. 

*  Tcrtiil.  de  Fuga,  c.  11.    Quum  ipsi  auctorin^  vd,  «%\^v^%\ 
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tere  of  meats  and  drinks,  that  he  joins  them  with 
bisliops  and  presbyters  in  the  honourable  titles  of 
guides  and  Iciiders  to  the  laity,  and  makes  them  in 
their  d(»gToe  pastors  and  overseers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ.  And  so  St.  Jerom,  though  he  sometimes  in 
an  angr>'  humour  s])caks  a  little  contemptuously  of 
them,  styling  them  '•  ministers  of  widows  and  tables; 
yet  in  other  places"  he  treats  them  mith  greater  re- 
spect, giving  tliem  the  same  honourable  title  as 
TertuUian  does,  and  ranking  them  among  the  guides 
of  the  people.  I  showed  before,  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  Optatus  "  had  so  great  an  opinion  of  them,  as 
to  reckon  their  office  a  lower  degree  of  the  priest- 
hood. And  iSt.  Austin  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
sentiments;  for  in  one  of  his  q)istles"  he  gives 
Pra'sidius  the  title  of  conmcerdos,  his  fellow  priest, 
whom  yet  St.  Jerom  in  the  next  epistle  '*  calls  a 
deacon. 

Yet  here,  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
TH  not  «f>nw«By  imposc  UDou  mv  rcadcrs,  I  must  ob- 

raU.tl  pricM-^  ».ul  ,  i  -        . 

miiiMtcra  and  L«-  scrvc,  that  llic  uamc  of  pnests  was  not 
generally  given  to  the  deacons,  by 
those  that  esteemed  them  a  sacred  order ;  but  they 
are  commonly  distinguished  from  priests  by  the 
names  of  ministers  and  Levites.  Thas  St.  Jerom" 
distinguishes  them  from  the  priests  of  the  second 
order,  that  is,  from  the  presbyters,  by  the  title  of 
Levites.  The  author  of  the  Questions"  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  under  the  name  of  St 
Austin,  and  Hilarius  Sardus"  under  the  name  of 
St.  Ambrose,  arc  more  positive  and  express  in  de- 
nying them  the  name  of  priests.  And  Salvian,** 
though  he  acknowledges  their  ministration  and 
function  to  be  about  holy  things,  yet  he  gives  them 
but  the  same  title  of  Levites,  and  that  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  priests.  And  so  frequently  in  the 
councils,"  the  names  sacerdoa  and  Levita,  are  used 
as  the  peculiar  distinguishing  titles  of  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage** 
speaks  more  expressly,  that  deacons  are  not  ordain- 
ed to  the  priesthood,  but  only  to  the  ministering 
oflice,  or  inferior  service.  And  hence  the  canons 
sometimes  give  them  the  name  of  inrtipirai  and 


ministrif  the  ministera  and  senrantSy  not  only  of  the 
church,  but  of  the  bishops  and  presbyten,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  councils  of  Nice,"  and  Carthage,"  and 
many  others.  Whence  some  learned  men"  con- 
clude against  Optatus  and  St  Austin,  that  deacons 
were  in  no  sense  allowed  to  be  priests:  whilst 
others**  with  Optatus  distingnish  the  several  degrees 
of  the  priesthood,  and  reckon  that  though  deacons 
were  not  absolutely  called  priests,  because  that  was 
the  appropriate  title  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
whose  ministers  and  attendants  they  were;  yet 
deacons  sometimes  performed  such  offices,  as  dU 
entitle  them  to  a  lower  degree  of  the  priesthood. 
Having  thus  fairly  stated  and  represented  the  matter 
on  both  sides,  I  must  leave  the  judicious  reader  to 
determine  for  himself  which  opinion  has  the  strong- 
est reasons,  whilst  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ordination  of  deacons,  and  their  several  offices, 
and  such  laws  and  rules  as  concerned  their  order. 

The  ordination  of  a  deacon  difleied  ^^  ^ 
from  that  of  a  presbyter,  both  in  the  ^iSSp^^JSTSmSi 
form  and  manner  of  it,  and  also  in  the  11^2  Mt^Mbf. 
gifts  and  powers  that  were  conferred  •"**»««»^*»'^ 
thereby.  For  in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  as 
has  been  noted  before,  the  presbyters  who  were 
present,  were  required  to  join  in  the  imposition  of 
hands  with  the  bishop.  But  the  ordination  of  a 
deacon  might  be  performed  by  the  bishop  alone, 
because,  as  the  council  of  Carthage"  words  it,  he 
was  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the  in- 
ferior services  of  the  church.  These  services  are 
not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  fbrm  of  ordination 
now  remaining  in  the  Constitutions ;  but  there  the 
bishop  only  prays  in  general,  that  God  would"  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  that  his  servant,  who  was 
then  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  deacon,  and  fill  him 
with  his  Holy  Spirit  and  power,  as  he  did  Stephen 
the  martyr ;  that  he,  behaving  himself  acceptably, 
and  uniformly,  and  unblamably  in  his  office,  might 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  higher  degree,  &c.  What 
therefore  were  the  particular  offices  of  the  deac<»B, 
we  are  to  learn  not  from  the  f<Min8  of  the  church, 
but  from  other  writers. 


diaconi,  presbyteri,  et  episcopi  fugiunt,  quomodo  laiciu  in. 
telligere  potcrit,  Sec.  Cum  ducca  fugiunt,  quis  de  grcgario 
numero  sustinebit  ? 

**  HieroD.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  et  Com.  in  Ezck.  xlviii. 
McQsariim  et  viduarum  ministri. 

*'  Id.  Com.  in  Mich.  vii.  Nolito  credere  in  ducibus,  non 
in  cpiflcopo,  non  in  presbytero,  non  in  diacono. 

« Optat.  lib.  1.  '  "  Aug.  Ep.  16. 

1*  Ilierou.  Ep.  17.  inter  Epist.  Aug. 

*^  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Episcopi,  et  sacerdotum  inferioris 
gradus,  ac  Lcvitanim  innumerabilis  multitudo. 

1*  Aug.  QuoL'St.  Vet.  et  N.  Test.  t.  4.  qu.  46.     Nnnquid 

diaconus  potest  vicem  gererc  sacerdotis. Sacerdotis  vi- 

ccm  agcre  non  potest,  qui  non  est  sacerdos. 

"  Hilar.  Com.  in  Ephes.  iv.  EvangelistsB  diaconi  sunt, 
sicut  fuit  Philippus,  quamvis  non  sint  lacerdotes. 

I*  Salvian.  ad  Eccles.  Cathol.  lib.  2.  p.  394.    Levitis  ac 


tacerdotibus  tanta  divinarum  rcram  admiuislrationc  fun- 
gen  tibus. 

>•  Con.  TuroD.  1.  can.  1. 

*  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  4.  Diaconus  non  ad  saccrdotium,  sed 
ad  ministerinm  consecratar. 

•*  Con.  Nic.  c.  18.     ToO  fiiv  ciri<rico-rou  vmiptTai  «I<rur. 

<*  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  37.  Diaconus  ita  se  presbyteri,  ut 
episcopi,  ministrum  esse  cognoscat.  Vid.  Con.  Eliber.  in 
titulis  can.  18  et  33.    Con.  Turon.  1.  c.  ]. 

»  Bp.  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  18.  Habcrt.  Not.  in  Pon- 
tific.  p.  125. 

X  Rigalt.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  12.  Dr.  Hickt,  Disc,  of 
Priesthood,  p.  33. 

*^  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  4.  Diaconus  qnum  ordinatur,  solus 
episcopus  qui  cum  benedicit,  manum  super  caput  illius  ponat : 
quia  non  ad  sacerdotium,  sed  ad  ministerium  consectrntur. 

■•  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  18. 
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lB«r.  To  I 
ttt  <*ktioo>  of  Ihm 

Seatfl  the  print, 
•■I  nciU  Uw  miDM 
■rUMnUMtcOnTd. 


Where  we  find,  first,  that  the  most 
TWtecM'ta  or-  ordinary  and  common  office  of  the 

Bet  to  take  CM«  of 

ttt  ataMite  of  tho  deacons,  was  to  he  suhsement  and  as- 
sistant  to  the  hishop  and  preshyters 
in  the  senrice  of  the  altar.  It  belonged  to  them  to 
take  care  of  the  holy  table,  and  all  the  ornaments 
ind  utensils  appertaining  thereto.  The  author 
mder  the  name  of  St  Austin*  takes  notice  of  tliis 
at  the  common  office  of  deacons  in  all  churches, 
except  in-  such  great  churches  as  the  church  of 
Rome,  where  there  being  a  multitude  of  inferior 
deigy,  this  office  was  devolved  on  some  of  them. 
But  in  other  churches  it  was  the  deacon's  office, 
where  the  inferior  clergy,  subdeacons,  &c.  were  pro- 
hibited by  canon  to  come  into  the  sanctuary,  or 
touch  any  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  time  of  Divine 
lervice,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  canons"  of  the 
ancient  councils. 

Anotlier  part  of  the  deacon's  office 
was,  to  receive  the  people's  offerings, 
and  present  them  to  the  priest,  who 
presented  them  to  God  at  the  altar: 
afker  which  the  deacon  repeated  the 
names  of  tliose  that  offered,  publicly ;  and  this  re- 
hearsal was  conmionly  called,  offerre  nominay  as 
may  be  seen  in  Cyprian,  who*  speaks  of  it  as  part 
of  the  communion  service  of  those  times;  which 
is  also  noted  by  Rigaltius*  and  others ;  of  which 
cnstom  I  shall  say  more  hereafter,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  ancient  service  of  the  church.  At 
present  I  only  observe,  that  this  recital  of  the  names 
of  such  as  made  their  oblations,  was  part  of  the 
deacon's  office,  as  is  evident  from  St  Jerom,  who 
tells  us,"  that  extortioners  and  oppressors  made 
their  oblations  out  of  their  ill-gotten  goods,  that 
they  might  glory  in  their  wickedness,  while  the 
deacon  in  the  church  publicly  recites  the  names  of 
those  that  offered:  Such  a  one  offers  so  much, 
such  a  one  hath  promised  so  much :  and  so  they 
please  themselves  with  the  applause  of  the  people, 
while  their  conscience  secretly  lashes  and  torments 
them.  Some  indeed  deny  that  there  was  any  such 
custom  as  this  public  and  particular  rehearsal  of 
men*s  names  that  offered  in  the  church,  and  by  con- 
sequence, that  this  was  any  part  of  the  deacon's 


office :  but  I  think  St.  Jerom's  testimony  is  ui 
niable  proof,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  expoiin 
to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  his  words ;  for  wl 
reason  I  have  made  this  one  part  of  the  deac 
office,  though  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  s 
learned  men. 

Thirdly,  In  some  churches,  but  not  g^  , 
in  all,  the  deacons  read  the  Gospel  both  o^'ilwl. 
in  the  communion  service,  and  before  '^**""**"* 
it  also.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions  assigni 
other  parts  of  Scripture  to  the  readers,  but  the  ( 
pel  is  to  be  read"  only  by  a  presbyter  or  a  dea< 
St.  Jerom  intimates"  that  it  was  part  of  the  ( 
con's  function ;  and  so  it  is  said  by  the  counc 
Vaison,  which  authorizes  deacons  to  read  the  horn 
of  the  ancient  fathers  in  the  absence  of  a  presbj 
assigning  this  reason  for  it :  If  the  deacons  be  > 
thy  to  read**  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  Go* 
why  should  they  not  be  thought  worthy  to  read 
expositions  of  the  holy  fathers  ?  This  implies, 
in  the  Western  churches  it  was  the  ordinary  o 
of  the  deacons  to  read  the  Gospels.  But  in  o 
churches  the  custom  varied :  for,  as  Sozomen 
serves,  it  was  customary  at  Alexandria  for  the  a 
deacon  only  to  read  the  Gospels,  in  other  chun 
the  deacons,  in  others  the  priests  only,  and  in  s 
churches  on  high  festivals  the  bishop  himself  r 
as  at  Constantinople  on  Easter-day.  In  the  1 
can  churches,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  rea 
were  allowed  to  read  the  Gosjk'Is  as  well  as  o 
parts  of  Scripture,  as  appears  from  one  of  Cypri 
epistles,  where,  speaking  of  Cclerinus  the  confej 
whom  he  had  ordained  a  reader,  he  says.  It 
fitting  he  should  be  advanced  to  the  pulpit"  oi 
bunal  of  the  church,  (as  (hey  then  called  the  r 
ing  desk,)  that  he  might  thence  read  the  prcc 
and  Gospels  of  his  Lord,  which  he  himself,  lil 
courageous  confessor,  had  followed  and  obsei 
So  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  to  have  1 
the  deacon's  peculiar  office,  but  only  in  f 
churches  and  some  ages. 

But  it  w^as  something  more  appro-  ^^  ^ 
priate  to  them  to  assist  the  bishop  or  tht"SiJ?rJ 
presbyters  in  tlic  administration  of  the  wmr'^olilTp 
eucharist:  where  their  business  was  •""»'«'^*"" 


*  Aug.  Qamt.  Vet.  e("NoT.  Testament,  t.  4.  c.  lUl.  Ut 
autem  noo  omnia  minitteria  obsequiorum  per  ordiaem  agant, 
mltitudo  facit  clericonim.  Nam  utique  et  altare  portarent, 
ct  vata  ejus,  ct  aquam  in  mamu  funderent  sacerdoti,  sicut 
videmos  per  omnea  eccletias. 

*  Coo.  Agathens.  c.  66.  Non  oportct  in  sacratos  minis- 
tftw  licentiam  habere,  in  secretariom  (qnod  Grtcci  diaconi- 
coa  appellant)  ingredi  et  contingere  vasa  Dominica.  Con. 
LaMdic.  c.  21.  cum  Notts  Balsamon.  et  Zonar.  in  luc. 

*Crpr.  Ep'  10.  al.  16.  p.  37.  Ad  communicationom  ad- 
■ittu'tiir,  eC  oflSn-tur  nomen  eorum,  &c. 

*  Rinlr.  Not.  in  CyP<'*  ^P-  ^-    Bona,Rer.  Litui^.  lib. 

It  a  n.  7.  ^      .  . 

"Hteron.  Cotn,  io  Exek.  xviiL  p.  .^37.  Midtos  conspici- 
■Vfidopprimunt  per  potenliam,  vel  furta  committunt,  ut 


de  multis  parva  pauperibus  tribuanf,  et  in  suis  scele 
gloricntur,  publicequo  diaconus  in  ecclesia  rccitet  off 
tium  nomina :  Tantum  offcrt  ille,  tantum  ille  polliciti 
placentque  sibi  ad  plausum  populi,  torqucnte  conscien 

*2  Constit  A  post.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  57.  ad  Sabin.  Evangclium  Christi 
diaconus  lectitabas. 

"  Con.  Vascns.  2.  c.  2.  Si  digni  sunt  diaconi,  qux  ( 
tus  in  evangelio  locutus  est  legcrc,  quare  indigni  judic 
sanctorum  patrum  cxpositioncs  publice  recitare  ? 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  3-1.  al.  39.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  pulp 
id  est,  super  tribunal  ecclcsiac  oportebat  imponi,  u 
altioris  celsitate  subnixus— legat  pra>cepta  et  evangolii 
mini,  quae  fortiter  ac  fidcliter  sequitur. 
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to  distribute  the  elements  to  the  people  that 
present,  and  carry  them  to  those  that  were  absent 
also,  as  Justin  Martyr**  acquaints  us  in  his  second 
Apology.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions"  like- 
wise, describing  the  manner  of  the  ancient  service, 
divides  the  whole  action  between  the  bishop  and 
the  deacon;  appointing  the  bishop  to  deliver  the 
bread  to  every  communicant  singly,  saying,  The 
body  of  Christ :  and  the  deacon  in  like  manner  to 
deliver  the  cup,  saying,  The  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup 
of  life.  This  the  author  under  the  name  of  St. 
Austin"  calls  the  proper  office  of  the  deacon's  order. 
Yet  it  was  not  so  proper  to  their  order,  but  that  they 
were  to  depend  ui)on  the  will  and  licence  of  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters,  if  they  were  present,  as 
is  expressly  provided  in  some  of  the  ancient*  coun- 
cils, which  forbid  the  deacon  to  give  the  eucharist 
in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  except  necessity  re- 
quire, and  he  have  his  leave  to  do  it  And  there- 
fore it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  absurdity  for  a 
presbyter  to  sit  by  and  receive  the  sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  a  deacon,  as  was  sometimes  practised, 
but  the  council  of  Nice*  made  a  severe  canon 
against  it  So  that  what  was  allowed  to  deacons, 
was  not  to  consecrate  the  eucharist,  but  only  to  dis- 
tribute it,  and  that  not  to  the  bishop  or  presbyters, 
but  only  to  the  people.  Yet  this  action  of  theirs  is 
sometimes  called  oblation  or  offering,  as  in  Cyprian,^' 
and  the  council  of  Ancyra,*  which  forbids  some 
deacons  that  were  under  censure,  aprov  j^  mriiputv 
dva^ptiVf  to  offer  either  the  bread  or  vnne,  as  dea- 
cons otherwise  were  allowed  to  do. 

g^  ^  Some  learned  persons,*  I  know,  put 

a  different  sense  upon  the  words  of 
this  council :  they  understand  by  of- 
fering, consecration,  and  thence  conclude,  that  dea- 
cons anciently  were  invested  with  the  ordinary 
power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  absence 
of  the  presbyters.  But  this  is  more  than  can  fairly 
be  deduced  from  the  words,  which  are  capable  of 
two  more  reasonable  constructions :  either  they  may 
signify  the  deacon's  offering  the  people's  oblations 
to  the  priest,  which  was  a  part  of  their  office,  as  I 
showed  before:  and  so  Petavius**  and  Habertus 
understand  them :  or  else  they  may  be  interpreted 


But  not  alloirfd  to 
ronaeml*  them  at 
tbc  alUr. 


by  Cyprian's  wordf,  who  expretiei  himself  more 
fully,  calling  it  offering  the  consecrated  bmd  and 
wine  to  the  people ;  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  sense,  and  is  prefSerred  to  all  others  by  some 
late  learned  writers.*  Whatever  it  be,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  means  that  deacons  were  allow- 
ed the  ordinary  power  of  consecration.  For  the 
council  of  Nice,  which  was  not  long  after  the  oomi- 
cil  of  Ancyra,  says  expressly,*  that  deacons  had 
not  power  to  ofier ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which 
offering  signifies  consecration ;  for  in  that  sense  it 
was  the  proper  office  of  presbyters.  Some  deacons, 
indeed,  did,  about  this  time,  take  opon  them  thus  to 
offer,  but  the  council  of  Aries,  which  was  held  in 
the  same  year  with  that  of  Ancyra,  reckons  it  a 
presumption  and  transgression  of  their  rule,  and 
therefore  made  a  new  canon  to  restrain  them.*^  St 
Hilary  is  a  good  witness  of  the  practice  of  the 
chiurch  in  his  own  time,  and  he  assures  us  there 
could  be  no  sacrifice,  or  consecration  of  the  euchsr 
rist,  without  a  presbyter.*  And  St  Jerom  says  the 
same,*  that  presbyters  were  the  only  persons  whpse 
prayers  consecrated  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  For  which  reason,  speaking 
of  one  Hilary,  a  deacon,  he  says,  he  conld  not  con- 
secrate the  eucharist,*  because  he  was  only  a  dear 
con.  The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the  holy 
eucharist  was  looked  upon  as  the  prime  Christian 
sacrifice,  and  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood :  and  deacons  being  generally  reck- 
oned no  priests,  or  but  in  the  lowest  degree,  they 
were  therefore  forbidden  to  ofier  or  consecrate  this 
sacrifice  at  the  altar.  This  reason  is  assigned  by 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,**  and  the  author 
under  the  name  of  St  Austin,  and  several  others. 

But  there  is  a  passage  in  St  Ambrose,  which 
seems  to  intimate,  that  in  the  third  century  the 
deacons  at  Rome  had  power  to  consecrate  the 
eucharist ;  for  speaking  of  Laurentius  the  deacon, 
he  brings  him  in  thus  addressing  himself  to  Sixtus, 
his  bishop,  as  he  was  going  to  his  martyrdom: 
Whither  go  you,  holy  priest,  without  your  deacon  ? 
You  did  not  use  to  ofier  sacrifice  without  your 
minister.  Why  are  you  then  now  displeased  with 
me  P    Why  may  I  not  be  partner  with  you  in  shed- 


»•  Just.  M.  Apol.  2.  p.  97. 

■^  Cunstit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 

"  Aug.  Quacst.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test  c.  101.  Diaconi  ordo 
est  accipere  a  sacerdote,  et  sic  dare  plebi. 

"  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  38.  Diaconus,  pnesente  presbytero,  eu- 
charistiam  corporis  Christi  populo,  si  necessitas  cogat,  jussus 
eroget     Vid.  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  15. 

*•  Con.  Nic.  can.  la 

*^  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  132.  Solemnibof  adimpletiscalicem 
diaconus  offerre  praesentibus  coepit. 

••Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2. 

**  Ilospin.  Hist.  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  p.  23. 

*•  Tctav.  Diatrib.  de  Potest.  Consecr.  c.  3.  t.  4.  p.  211. 
Ildbert.  in  Pontifical.  Par.  9.  Obserr  2.  p.  190. 

«  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p.  871. 


•*  Con.  Nic.  c.  18.  Toin  ^j^vtriaM  fiii  «x<''^«'*  vpovi^i- 
pn9,  &c. 

**  Con.  Arelat.  1.  c.  15.  De  diaconibus,  quos  cognoTimus 
multis  locis  offerre,  placuit  minime  fieri  debere. 

*  Hilar.  Fragm.  p.  129.  Sacrificii  opos  sine  presbytero 
e»e  nnn  potuit. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Quid  patitur  tnensanim  et 
viduarum  minister,  ut  supra  eos  tumidos  se  efferat,  ad  quo- 
rum preces  Christi  corpus  et  sanguu  conficitur  t 

*  Id.  Dial,  cont  Lucif.  p.  145.  HiUrius  cum  diaconus 
de  ecclcsia  recesserit,  solusque  ut  putat  turba  sit  mundi : 
Deque  eucharistiam  conficere  potest,  episcopos  et  presby- 
teros  non  habens,  &c. 

*>  Constit  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  28.  Aug.  Quaest  Vet.  et  Not. 
Test.  qti.  46. 
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ding  my  lilood,  who  was  used  to  consecrate"  the 
blood  of  Christ  by  yoor  commission,  and  be  yonr 
partner  in  consummating  the  holy  mysteries  P  Ba- 
ronios  was  so  perplexed  with  this  difficulty,  that  he 
Rsolfes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that 
intead  of  eoms^eraiionem,  it  should  be  read"  dig- 
fmmtionem:  and  some  shameless  editors  have, 
widiout  any  grounds,  made  bold  to  foist  this  cor- 
rection into  the  text ;  which  Bona"  and  Habertus 
iogcnuonsly  condemn,  as  done  against  the  authority 
of  all  the  MSS.,  as  well  as  former  editions,  and  that 
without  any  reason  for  it  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
expression.  For  the  word,  consecration,  in  this 
place,  does  not  signify  the  sacramental  consecration 
of  the  elements  by  prayer  at  the  altar,  which  was 
performed  by  the  bishop  himself,  as  appears  evi- 
dently from  the  context,  where  it  is  said,  the  bi- 
ihop  was  never  used  to  offer  sacrifice  without  his 
minister  or  deacon:  therefore  the  consecration, 
which  was  committed  to  the  deacon,  must  be  of 
another  sort ;  for  he  could  not  o^r,  or  consecrate 
the  elements  on  the  altar,  in  the  bishop's  presence, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  bishop  himself  conse- 
cratedt  but  be  might  assist  him,  or  bear  a  part  with 
hinit  as  it  is  there  worded,  in  consummating  the 
holy  mysteries,  that  is,  in  giving  the  cup  with  the 
nsnal  form  of  words  to  the  people ;  which,  in  the 
kogoage  of  those  times,  was  called  a  ministerial 
consecration,  or  consummation  of  the  sacrament, 
Ibnsmuch  as  the  receivers  were  hereby  conse- 
crated with  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  also  consum- 
mated or  made  perfect  partakers  of  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds,  having  received  the  bread  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  cup  from  the  hands  of 
the  deacon.  This  is  plainly  the  consecration  here 
spoken  oi^  which  refers  only  to  the  deacon's  minis- 
tering of  the  cup  to  the  people,  which  was  their 
usual  office,  and  so  cannot  be  made  an  argument, 
u  Hospnian  and  Grotius"  would  have  it,  that 
deacons  were  allowed  to  consecrate  the  eucharist 
at  the  altar. 

j,^  ^  But  for  the  other  sacrament  of  bap- 

liiJtoMleSSrte  ^o^  i^  is  matt  evident,  that  they 
■"'''■•^  were  permitted  in  some  cases  to  ad- 


'  it  solely.    For  though  the  author"  of  the 
Constitotions  says,  that  the  deacons  did  neither  bap- 


tize, nor  offer;  and  Epiphanius"  affirms  universal- 
ly, that  the  deacons  were  not  intrusted  with  the 
sole  administration  of  any  sacrament ;  yet  it  appears 
from  other  writers  that  they  had  this  power,  at  least 
in  some  places,  ordinarily  conferred  upon  them. 
Tertullian"  invests  them  with  the  same  right  as 
presbyters,  that  is,  to  baptize  by  the  bishop's  leave. 
And  St  Jerom"  entitles  them  to  the  very  same  pri- 
vilege. The  council  of  Eliberis"  as  plainly  asserts 
this  right,  when  it  says.  If  a  deacon,  that  takes  care 
of  a  people  without  either  bishop  or  presbyter,  bap- 
tizes any,  the  bishop  shall  consummate  them  by 
his  benediction.  This  plainly  supposes,  that  dea- 
cons had  the  ordinary  right  of  baptizing  in  such 
churches  over  which  they  presided.  So  when  Cy- 
ril" directs  his  catechumens,  how  they  should  be- 
have themselves  at  the  time  of  baptism,  when  they 
came  either  before  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon, 
in  city  or  in  village ;  this  may  be  presumed  a  fair 
intimation,  that  then  deacons  were  ordinarily  allow- 
ed to  minister  baptism  in  country  places.  I  speak 
only  now  of  their  ordinary  power.  For  as  to  extra- 
ordinary cases,  not  only  deacons,  but  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  la3rmen  also,  were  admitted  to  baptize 
in  the  primitive  church,  as  will  be  showed  in  its 
proper  place. 

Another  office  of  the  deacons  was,  g^  ,^ 
to  be  a  sort  of  monitors  and  directors  piyS^n*^  JiS" 
to  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  «"«*'***°- 
public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  which  purpose 
they  were  wont  to  use  certain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  service 
began,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  join  attentively 
therein;  also  to  give  notice  to  the  catechumens, 
penitents,  energumens,  when  to  come  up  and  make 
their  prayers,  and  when  to  depart ;  and  in  several 
prayers  they  repeated  the  words  before  them,  to 
teach  them  what  they  were  to  pray  for.  All  this 
was  called  by  the  general  name  of  Ktipitrruv,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  prtedicare,  among  the  Latins; 
which  does  not  ordinarily  signify  preaching,  as 
some  mistake  it,  but  performing  the  office  of  a 
ff^pv^i  or  praco,  in  the  assembly :  whence  Syne- 
sius"  and  some  others  call  the  deacons,  Upor^pvMc, 
the  holy  criers  of  the  church,  as  those  that  gave 
notice  to  the  congregation  how  all  things  were  re- 


"  Anbros.  d«  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  41.  Quo  tacerdos  sancte 
I  discono  properas  ?  Nunquam  •acrificium  sine  minutro 
onieveras.  Quid  in  me  ergo  displicuit  pater  ? — 
Cni  commiaiflti  Dominici  sanguinis  Gonsecrationem,  cui 
coonaimaiidonini  coDsortium  sacramentonun,  huic  con- 
Mrtim  tni  sanguinis  negas. 

"BaitML  as.  261.  d.  7. 

"Bflsa,  Rcr.  L.iturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  4.  Habert.  Not.  in 
PoaCiiScaL  Grmc.  p.  191. 

"  Tid.  GroC  dm  C»n«  Administratione  ubi  Pastores  non 
■M.   CStcd  and  confuted  by  Petavius. 

"CoMtit.  Apost.  lib.  a  c.  38. 

'Epipban.  H»r.  79.  CoUyrid.  n.  4. 


**  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.  Dandi  quidem  habet  jus  sum- 
mus  sacerdos,  qui  est  episcopus ;  dehinc  presbyteri  et 
diaconi,  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate,  &c. 

**  Hieron.  DiaL  cont.  Lucif.  c.  4.  p.  139.  Inde  venit,  ut 
sine  jtissione  episcopi,  neque  presbyter  neqiie  diaconus  jus 
habeant  baptizandi. 

^  Concil.  Eliber.  c.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus,  regens  plebem 
sine  episcopo  yel  presby tero,  aliquos  baptizaverit,  epittcopus 
eos  per  benedictionem  pcr6cere  debebit. 

••  Cyril.  Catech.  17.  n.  17. 

«  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  224.  Chrysost.  Horn.  17.  in  Ileb.  i.x. 
Ktipv^  orav  ilirti,  tA  i'y»a  toTs  dyfoic. 
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gularly  to  be  perfonned.  Thus  the  word  ntpviai 
frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  rituals  and  canons; 
as  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  soon  as  the 
bishop  has  ended  his  sermon,  the  deacon  is  to  cry, 
Let  the  hearers  and  unbelievers  depart*  Then  he 
is  to  bid  the  catechumens  pray,  and  to  call  upon 
the  faithful  also  to  pray  for  them,  repeating  a  form 
of  bidding  prayer,  to  instruct  the  people  after  what 
manner  they  were  to  pray  for  them.  Which  form 
may  be  seen  both  in  the  Constitutions,**  and  in  St 
Chrysostom.**  After  this  the  deacon  was  to  call 
in  like  manner  upon  the  energumens,  the  compe- 
tentes,  and  the  penitents  in  their  several  orders, 
ufiing  the  solemn  words  of  exhortation  both  to  them 
and  the  people  to  pray  for  them,  icrivwc  ^i ly^w^v. 
Let  us  ardently  pray  for  them.  Then  again,  when 
the  deacon  had  dismissed  all  these  by  a  solemn  cry, 
QirokUaBij  irpocXOirc,  or,  Ite,  Missa  tst;  he  called  upon 
the  faithful  to  pray  again  for  themselves,  and  the 
whole  state  of  Christ's  church,  repeating*  another 
form  of  bidding  prayer  before  them.  And  this  is 
there  called  the  deacon's  rpoof^viimc,  or  exhorta- 
tion to  pray,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bishop's 
iir'iK\fi9iQy  which  was  a  direct  form  of  address  to  God, 
whereas  the  deacon's  address  was  to  the  people : 
for  which  reason  it  was  called  irpotf^vi7«tct  and 
nipv^i,  bidding  the  people  pray ;  or  a  call  and  ex- 
hortation to  pray,  ^nih.  directions  what  they  should 
pray  for  in  particular.  This  the  Latins  called  both 
oratio  and  prtFdicatio,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
councils  of  Toledo,*'  which  explains  the  word 
orare,  by  prtfdicare^  making  them  both  to  signify 
this  office  of  the  deacon.  And  hence  one  of  the 
deacon's  ornaments  (that  I  may  note  this  by  the 
way)  is  called  by  the  same  council  his  orartHm^  be- 
cause he  used  it  sometimes  as  a  private  signal  to 
give  notice  of  the  prayers  to  his  brethren  of  the 
clergy.  By  all  this  we  may  understand  what  So- 
crates means,  when  he  says  Athanasius**  com- 
manded his  deacon  taipitlai  lOx^v,  to  bid  prayer; 
and  how  we  are  to  interpret  that  controverted  canon 
of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  which,  speaking  of  some 
deacons  that  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  degrad- 
ing them,  says.  They  should  no  longer  Ki}p^(r<re(y  :** 
which  some  interpret  preaching,  but  others'*  more 
truly  understand  it  of  this  part  of  the  deacon's  office, 
which  was  to  be  the  r^pvC  or  prepco,  the  sacred  crier 
of  the  congregation. 


If  it  be  inquired,  whether  deacons        ^^j, 
had  any  power  to  preach  publicly  in  JiJ^HS^S! 
the  congregation?  the  answer  must  **"*^^ ""»«*»• 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  baptism :  they  had 
power  to  preach  by  licence  and  authority  from  the 
bishop,  but  not  without  it    The  author  under  the 
name  of  St  Ambrose'^  says  positively,  that  deaconi 
did  not  preach  in  his  time ;  though  he  thinks  ori- 
ginally all  deacons  were  evangelists,  as  I^iilip  and 
Stephen  were.     I  have  showed  before,  that  pra- 
byters  themselves  in  many  places  were  not  allowed 
to  preach  in  the  bishop's  presence,  but  by  his  special 
leave ;  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  the  same  of  deacons.    Blondel"  and  Ba- 
ronius  think  that  St  Chr3rso6tom  preached  those 
elegant  discourses,  de  IneompreketwAUi  Dei  Natvn^ 
de  AnaihtmaU^  8ft,  while  he  was  but  a  deacon.    Bat 
others  think"  more  probably,  that  those  were  not 
sermons  which  he  preached  in  the  church,  but  only 
discourses  that  he  composed  upon  other  occasions; 
and  that  his  first  sermon  was  that  which  he  preach- 
ed m'hen  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  now  extant  in 
his  4th  vol.  p.  953.    But  if  he  ever  preached  while 
he  was  deacon,  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  bat 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  his  bishop  Meletius  for 
doing  it:    as  Philostorgius'*  says,  Leontius  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Antioch  permitted  Aetius  his  dea- 
con to  preach  publicly  in  the  church.     Ephrem 
Syrus  perhaps  was  another  such  instance :  for  he 
was  never  more  than  a  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Edessa ;  yet  Phodus**  says  he  composed  several  ho- 
milies or  sermons,  which  were  so  excellent  in  their 
kind,  that  after  his  death  they  were  translated  into 
other  langruages,  and  allowed  to  be  read  in  many 
churches  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  St  Jerom  **  acquaints  us.     In  some  places, 
as  in  the  French  churches,  the  deacons  were  au- 
thorized by  canon  to  read  some  such  homilies  in  the 
church  instead  of  a  sermon,  when  the  presbyter 
happened  to  be  sick,  and  could  not  preach,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  order  made  in  the  council  of  Taison" 
upon  this  occasion.    But  here  was  necessity  and 
permission  too :  so  that  the  case  of  deacons  preach- 
ing in  those  ages  of  the  church  seems  to  have  been 
(according  to  the  resolution,  which  Y igilius  "  after- 
ward gave  of  it)  allowable,  if  authorized  by  the 
bishop ;  but  a  presumption  both  against  custom  and 
canon,  if  done  without  his  permission. 


■  Const.  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  5.  ictipirrrfTw,  /iq  t«  twv 
SiKpotafiivtoV    fxri  Ttc  tZv  aTrivTtov. 

•«  Ibid.  c.  6.  •*  Chryi.  Horn.  2.  in  1  Cor. 

••  Const  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  10. 

•^  Con.  Tolct.  4.  c.  40.  Unum  orarium  oportet  Levitam 
gestare  in  sinistra  humero,  propter  quod  orat,  id  eirt,  pradicat 

•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  1 1.  •  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2. 

»•  Habert.  Pontifical,  p.  203.  Bevereg.  Not  in  Con.  An- 
cyr. c.  2.  S nicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t  2.  p.  99. 

'I  Ambros.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  Nunc  neqne  diaconi  in  po- 
pulo  procdicant,  nrquc  clerici  vel  laici  baptizant. 


^  Blondel,  ApnI.  p.  .O?.  Baron,  an.  386.  p.  512. 

»  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  I.  p.  253. 

**  Philostoiig.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  iiidvKtw  l»  IkkK^vI^  In- 
Tpi-wn. 

"  Phot.  Cod.  196.    Aoyoi  liwia  xal  Ttwap6xoirra, 

^  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  115. 

^  Con.  Vascns.  3.  c  2.  Si  presbyter,  aliqua  infirmitate 
prohibente,  per  seipsnm  non  potuent  praedicare,  Sanctorum 
Patnim  homiliee  a  diaconibus  recitentur. 

**  Vigil.  Ep.  ad  Rustic,  et  Sebastian.  Conril.  t.  5.  p. 
554.    Adjecistis  etium  exccranda  supcrbia,  quae  nee  Ifgim- 
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And  80  the  case  stood  likewise  with 
!\?MM»>  deacons  in  reference  to  the  power  of 
III  II  I  — '  reconciling  penitents,  and  granting 
them  absolution.  This  was  ordinarily 
{■hop's  sole  prerogative,  as  the  supreme  minis- 
f  the  church ;  and  therefore  rarely  committed 
eshyters,  bnt  never  to  deacons,  except  in  cases 
treme  necessity,  when  neither  bishop  nor  pres- 
*  were  ready  at  hand  to  do  it :  in  this  case  dea- 
were  sometimes  authorized,  as  the  bishop's 
al  delegates,  to  give  men  the  solemn  imposi- 
ai  hands,  which  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation. 
I  we  find  it  in  Cyprian,  in  the  case  of  those 
tents,  whom  the  martyrs  by  their  letters  recom- 
led  to  the  fiivour  of  the  church :  If,  says  he,** 
are  seized  by  any  dangerous  distemper,  they 
not  expect  my  return,  but  may  have  recourse 
ly  presbyter  that  is  present ;  or  if  a  presbyter 
lot  be  fonnd,  they  may  make  their  confession 
te  a  deacon ;  that  so  they  may  receive  imposi- 
ai  bands,  and  go  to  the  Lord  in  peace.  Here 
observable,  that  none  below  a  deacon  are  com- 
kmed  to  perform  this  office ;  nor  were  the  dea- 
authorised  to  do  it,  but  as  the  bishop's  delegates, 
diat  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  no 
byter  could  be  found  to  reconcile  the  penitent 
le  point  of  death. 

to  ,„.B,iil  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^**®>  *^**  ^»  ^  ^^  *^^® 
JJ^^S-  o^  absolute  necessity,  it  seems  very 
■*  probable,  that  in  some  of  the  Greek 

lehes  they  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior 
jf,  when  need  so  required,  and  neither  bishop 
presbyter  was  present  to  do  it  Which  may  be 
icted  firom  those  words  of  the  author  of  the 
ttitntions,'*  where  he  say^,  a  deacon  excommu- 
les  a  subdeacon,  a  reader,  a  singer,  a  deacon- 
i,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  the  presbyter  be  not 
and  to  do  it  But  a  subdeacon  shall  have  no 
er  to  excommunicate  any,  either  clergy  or  laity ; 
Bobdeacons  are  only  ministers  of  the  deacons. 
I  was  a  power  then  committed  to  deacons  in  ex- 
rdinary  cases,  and  a  peculiar  privilege  which 
e  of  the  inferior  clergy  might  enjoy. 

It  may  be  reckoned  also  among 
their  extraordinary  offices,  that  they 
were  sometimes  deputed  by  their  bi- 
shops to  be  their  representatives  and 
proxies  in  general  councils.     Their 
nary  ot^ce  there  was  only  to  attend  upon  their 
ops,  and  perform  the  duties  of  scribes,  and  dis- 
ints,  &c.  according  as  they  were  directed  by 
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■aUat- 

I  tlMirU- 


them ;  in  which  station  we  commonly  find  them 
employed  in  the  ancient  councils :  but  then  there 
were  two  things  in  which  they  were  treated  as  in- 
ferior to  presbjrters:  1.  In  that  presbyters  are 
usually  represented  as  sitting  together  with  their 
bishops,  while  the  deacons  stood  with  all  the  peo* 
pie.  2.  Presbyters  were  sometimes  aUowed  to  vote, 
as  has  been  showed  before ;  but  there  are  no  in- 
stances that  I  know  of,  to  evidence  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  belong  to  deacons.  Only  when  bishops 
could  not  attend  in  person,  they  many  times  sent 
their  deacons  to  represent  them ;  and  then  they  sat 
and  voted,  not  as  deacons,  but  as  proxies,  in  the 
room  and  place  of  those  that  sent  them.  Of  which 
there  are  so  many  instances  in  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cils, that  it  is  needless  to  refer  the  reader  to  any  of 
them.  Yet  they  that  desire  to  see  examples,  may 
consult  Christianus  Lupus  in  his  notes  upon  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  where  he 
observes  some  difference  in  the  sitting  and  voting 
of  deacons  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  councils :  in 
the  Eastern  councils,  if  a  deacon  represented  a  me- 
tropolitan or  a  patriarch,  he  sat  and  subscribed  in 
the  place  that  the  metropolitan  or  patriarch  him- 
self would  have  done,  had  he  been  present ;  but  in 
the  Western  councils  it  was  otherwise ;  there  the 
deacons  voted  after  all  the  bishops,  and  not  in  the 
place  of  those  whose  proxies  they  were. 

Thus  it  was  in  general  councils.  But  in  pro- 
vincial and  consistorial  synods,  the  deacons  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  give  their  voice,  as  well  as 
the  presbyters,  in  their  own  name.  Of  which  the 
reader  may  see  several  instances  in  the  Roman 
councils  under  Symmachus  and  Gregory  II.,  pub- 
lished by  Justellus*'  in  his  Bibliotheca  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,  and  in  the  fourth  tome  of  the  councils, 
where  first  the  bishops,  then  the  presbyters,  and 
then  the  deacons,  subscribe  every  one  in  their  own 
name  in  particular.  And  those  that  are  curious 
about  this  matter,  may  furnish  themselves  with 
many  other  such  examples. 

There  are  two  things  more  to  be 
observed  concerning  the  office  of  dea-     lo.  T>e^n»  «n. 

II.  1      rm^         powewd  to  rebuke 

cons  m  church  assemblies.  1.  That  J£i*SJJ2?edXm- 
as  they  were  the  regulators  and  direct-  fi^iCS.""*^  *" 
ors  of  men's  behaviour  in  Divine  ser- 
vice ;  so  they  had  power  to  rebuke  the  irregular, 
and  chastise  them  for  any  indecent  and  unseemly 
deportment  The  Constitutions  often  mention  such 
acts  as  these  belonging  to  the  deacon's  office.  If 
any  one  be  found  sitting  out  of  his  place,"  let  the 


we  one  sui  pontilEcit  junione  aliquando  ordinis  vestri 
Mi  pnwumpMnmt,  aoctoritatem  vobis  pmdicationis 
i  ffit'fr*"*  conMWtiidinem  vel  canonet  vindicare. 
)fpr.  Bp.  13w  aL  !&  ad.  Qer.  Si  incommodo  aliquo  et  in- 
iy«  pericnlo  oocupati  fuerint,  non  expectata  praeMntia 
^ap«ld  presbytemmqaamcuiiqfie  praBtentem,  velsi  pres- 
Kpeftus  non  fiierit,  eCurgereexitus  cceperit,  apad  diaco* 


num  quoque  exomologesin  fticere  delicti  sui  possint ;  utmanu 

eis  in  pcenitentia  imposita  veniant  ad  Domiaum  cum  pace. 

**  Constit  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  28.     AiAKotMn  d4>op[^tt,  tSv 

V-WO^ldKOVOVy  &c. 

•»  See  before,  chap.  19.  sect.  12. 

■*  Const.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  iirnrXnva-iiTdm  inr6  tow 

itaKOVOVy  CdC  Xf)Crtp£»«,  &C. 
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deacon  rebuke  him,  and  transfer  him  to  his  proper 
station,  as  the  pilot  or  steersman  of  the  church. 
And  again  a  little  after,  Let  the  deacon"  overlook 
and  superintend  the  people,  that  no  one  talk,  or 
sleep,  or  laugh,  but  give  ear  to  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  evident  also  from  St.  Chrysostom,  who, 
speaking  of  the  irreverent  behaviour  of  some  in  the 
church,  bids  their  neighbours  first  rebuke  them, 
and  if  they  would  not  bear  it,  to  call  the  deacon** 
to  do  his  office  toward  them.  Agreeable  to  this, 
Optatus  tells  us  a  very  remarkable  story  of  Ciecilian, 
archdeacon  of  Carthage,  that  observing  one  Lu- 
cilla,  a  rich  woman,  commit  an  indecent  act  in  the 
time  of  receiving  the  holy  communion,  (for  before 
she  received  the  bread  and  vdne,  she  was  used  to 
kiss  the  relics  of  some  pretended  martyr,)  he  re- 
buked her"  for  it  by  virtue  of  his  office:  which 
she  so  highly  resented,  that  afterward,  when  he  was 
chosen  bishop,  she  factionsly  withdrew  herself, 
with  some  others,  from  his  communion,  and  pre- 
tending his  ordination  to  be  illegal,  she,  by  her 
power,  got  Majorinus  ordained  against  him:  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  schism 
of  the  Donatists,  as  Optatus  there  observes :  It  had 
its  rise  from  the  implacable  malice  of  a  proud  and 
angry  woman,  who  could  never  forgive  the  deacon 
that  rebuked  her  in  the  church.  Some  may  per- 
haps imagine,  that  what  Ceecilian  did  was  by  virtue 
of  a  superior  office,  and  that  as  archdeacon  he  was 
of  a  higher  order,  as  now  commonly  archdeacons 
are.  But  I  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
anciently  archdeacons  were  always  of  the  order  of 
deacons,  and  of  no  other  degree:  and  it  appears 
from  what  has  here  been  already  discoursed,  that 
this  act  of  Cfficilian  was  not  from  any  peculiar 
power  that  he  enjoyed  as  archdeacon,  but  from  that 
ordinary  power  to  rebuke  offenders,  which  he  had 
in  common  i^-ith  all  the  other  deacons  of  the  church. 
f^^^  ,5  The  other  thing  I  would  further 

cii!«^^d3'  remark  concerning  the  office  of  dea- 
iSeriS^Sdl'of'th;  cons  is  this,  that  before  the  insti- 
church.  tution  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 

church,  (which  were  not  set  up  in  aU  churches  at 
once,  nor  perhaps  in  any  church  for  the  two  first 
ages,  as  shall  be  showed  hereafter,)  the  deacons 
were  employed  to  perform  all  such  offices  as  were 
in  after  ages  committed  to  those  orders;  such  as 
the  offices  of  readers,  subdeacons,  exorcists  or  cate- 
chists,  door-keepers,  and  the  like.  Thus  Epipha- 
nius"*  observes,  that  originally  all  offices  of  tlie 


church  were  performed  by  bi«hopt,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  and  therefore  no  church  was  without  a 
deacon.  This  was  certainly  the  practice  in  the 
time  of  Ignatius,  who  never  speaks  of  any  order  be- 
low that  of  deacons ;  but  without  them^  he  says,  no 
church  was"  called  a  church.  So  that  all  the  in- 
ferior offices  must  then  be  performed  by  deacons. 
And  even  in  after  ages  we  find  that  several  of  the 
inferior  offices  were  many  times  put  upon  the  same 
man,  perhaps  to  avoid  the  charge  of  maintaining 
an  over-numerous  clergy  in  lesser  churches.  Thus 
Eusebius  tells  us,  that  Romanos  the  martyr"  was 
both  deacon  and  exorcist  in  the  church  of  Ccesarea. 
And  Procopius  the  martyr  had  three  offices  in  the 
church  of  Scythopolis ;  he  was  at  once  reader,  in- 
terpreter, and  exorcist ;  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts 
of  his  Martyrdom"  published  by  Valesius.  Now 
both  these  were  martyred  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution. And  we  find,  a  whole  age  after  this,  if  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St  Austin"  may  be  cre- 
dited, that  except  in  such  great  and  rich  churches 
as  the  church  of  Rome,  where  there  was  a  numer- 
ous clergy,  all  the  inferior  services  were  stiU  per- 
formed by  the  deacons.  In  the  Greek  church  they 
were  always  the  nvkt^poi,  or  door-keepers,  in  the  time 
of  the  oblation  and  celebration  of  the  euchaiist,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,'* 
where  the  deacons  are  commanded  to  stand  at  the 
men's  gate,  and  the  subdeacons  at  the  women's,  to 
see  that  no  one  should  go  out  or  come  in  during 
the  time  of  the  oblation.  These  were  anciently  the 
deacons'  principal  employments  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  church. 

But  besides  these,  we  are  to  take 
notice  of  two  or  three  other  offices,  in 
which  they  were  commonly  employed 
by  the  bishop  out  of  the  church.  One  of  these  was 
to  be  his  sub-almoner,  to  take  care  of  the  necessi- 
tous, such  as  orphans,  widows,  virgins,  martyrs  in 
prison,  and  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  church.  The  deacons  were  particularly  to 
inquire  into  the  necessities  and  wants  of  all  these, 
and  make  relation  thereof  to  the  bishop,  and  then 
distribute  to  them  such  charities  as  they  received 
from  him  towards  their  relief  and  assistance.  The 
archdeacon  indeed  was  as  it  were  the  bishop's  trear 
surer,  but  all  the  deacons  were  his  dispensers,  or 
ministers  of  the  church's  charity  to  the  indigent 


«  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  p.  2&1.  *0  SioKoioi  ixio-. 
Koirttrto  Tov  \a6»^  &c.  Confer  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

"  Chryg.  Horn.  24.  in  Act. 

**  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  40.  Cum  correptionem  archidiaconi 
C(CciIiani  ferre  non  posset,  quae  ante  spiritalem  cihum  et 
potum,  08  nescio  ciijiis  martyrii,  si  tamen  martyris,  libarc 
dicebatur,  &c. 

*•  Epiphan.  Ha;r.  75.  Aerian. 


*'  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Tral.  n.  3. 

■  Eiiseb.  de  Martyr.  Palsstio.  c.  2. 

**  Acta  Procop.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr. 
Palflcst.  c.  1.  Ibi  ecclesisB  tria  ministeria  prasbebat :  unum 
in  legendi  officio,  alterum  in  Syri  interpretatione  senuonis,  et 
tertium  advereus  daBmones  manus  impoutione  coosummans. 

••  Aug.  Quest.  Vet.  et  N.  Test.  c.  101.  cited  before,  sect  4. 

•>  Const.  Apost.  lib.  a  r.  11. 
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WUch  appears  firom  several  passages  in  Cyprian," 
Dionyiiiis''  of  Alexandria,  and  the  author*'  of  the 
Contdtntioiis,  who  speak  indiflferently  of  this  office 
M  common  to  all  the  deacons.  Particularly  in  the 
Constitationa,  the  duty  of  the  deacon  is  thus  de- 
Kribed,  that  he  should  inform  his  bishop,  when  he 
faiows  any  one  to  be  in  distress,  and  then  distribute 
to  thdr  necessities  by  the  directions  of  the  bishop ; 
but  to  do  nothing  clancularly  without  his  consent, 
lest  that  might  seem  to  accuse  him  of  neglecting 
the  distressed,  and  so  turn  to  his  reproach,  and  raise 
a  murmuring  against  him. 

Another  office  of  the  deacons  in  this 
IX  DfMwwto  respect  was,  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
i^StS^  morals  and  conversation  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  such  evils  as  he  could  not 
redress  himself,  by  the  ordinary  power  which  was 
intrusted  in  his  hands,  of  those  he  was  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  bishop,  that  he  by  his  supreme 
authority  might  redress  them.  Let  the  deacon,  says 
the  bo<^*  of  Constitutions,  refer  all  things  to  the 
bishop,  as  Christ  did  to  the  Father :  such  things  as 
he  is  able,  let  him  rectify,  by  the  power  which  he 
has  firom  the  bishop ;  but  the  weightier  causes  let 
the  bishop  judge. 

Upon  this  accoimt  the  deacons  were 
usually  styled  the  bishop's  eyes  and 
his  ears,  his  mouth,  his  right  hand, 
and  his  heart :  because  by  their  min- 
istry he  overlooked  his  charge,  and  by  them  took 
cognizance  of  men's  actions,  as  much  as  if  he  him- 
self had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes,  or  heard 
them  with  his  own  ears :  by  them  he  sent  directions 
and  orders  to  his  flock,  in  which  respect  they  were 
his  mouth  and  his  heart ;  by  them  he  distributed  to 
the  necessities  of  the  indigent,  and  so  they  were  his 
right  hand.  These  titles  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Constitutions,"  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle''  to  St  James.  And  Isidore  of  Pelusimn,  in 
allusion  to  them,  writing  to  Lucius,"  an  archdeacon, 
he  tells  him  in  the  phrase  of  the  church,  that  he 
ought  to  be  all  eye,  forasmuch  as  deacons  were  the 
eyes  of  the  bishop.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions* terms  them  likewise  the  bishop's  angels  and 
prophets,  because  they  were  the  persons  whom  he 
chiefly  emplojred  in  messages,  either  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, or  foreign  churches.  For  then  bishops  did  no- 
thing but  by  the  moothor  hands  of  oneoftheirclergy. 


For  this  reason,  there  being  such  a 
multitude  and  variety  of  business  com-     Dnc*^  to  \m 

^  mulUpJiM  wBoaA- 

monly  attending  the  deacon's  office,  {JJJ^JSSS; 
it  was  usual  to  have  several  deacons 
in  the  same  church.  In  some  churches  they  were 
very  precise  to  the  number  seven,  in  imitation  of 
the  first  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  council  of 
Neoccesarea^  enacted  it  into  a  canon,  that  there 
ought  to  be  but  seven  deacons  in  any  city,  though 
it  was  never  so  great,  because  this  was  according  to 
the  rule  suggested  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And 
the  church  of  Rome,  both  before  and  after  this 
council,  seems  to  have  looked  upon  that  as  a  bind- 
ing rule  also.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of 
Cornelius,"*  written  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, that  there  were  then  but  seven  deacons  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  though  there  were  forty-six  pres- 
byters at  the  same  time.  And  Prudentius  intimates 
that  it  was  so  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  also,  anno  261. 
For  speaking  of  Laurentius  the  deacon,  he  terms 
him,*^  the  chief  of  those  seven  men,  who  had  their 
station  near  the  altar ;  meaning  the  seven  deacons 
of  the  church.  Nay,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  custom  there  continued  the  same,  as  we 
learn  both  from  Sozomen,*"  and  Hilarius  Sardus,*** 
the  Roman  deacon  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
St  Ambrose.  But  Sozomen  says,  this  rule  was  not 
observed  in  other  churches,  but  the  number  of  dea- 
cons was  indifferent,  as  the  business  of  every  church 
required.  And  it  is  certain  it  was  so  at  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople.  For  though  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Life  of  St  Mark,  cited  by  Bishop  Pearson,** 
says  St  Mark  ordained  but  seven  deacons  at  Alex- 
andria, yet  in  after  ages  there  were  more :  for  Alex- 
ander, in  one  of  his  circular  letters,***  names  nine 
deacons,  whom  he  deposed  with  Arius  for  their 
heretical  opinions;  and  it  is  probable  there  were 
several  others  who  continued  orthodox :  for  in  the 
form  of  Arius  his  condemnation,  published**'  by 
Cotelerius,  the  catholic  deacons  of  Alexandria  and 
Mareotes  are  mentioned,  as  joining  with  their  bishop 
in  condemning  him.  And  for  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  number  of  deacons  was  there  so 
great,  that  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,**  we 
find  them  limited  to  a  hundred  for  the  service  of 
the  great  chim;h  and  three  others  only.  So  that 
it  is  evident  the  number  of  deacons  usually  in- 
creased with  the  necessities  of  the  church,  and 


"Cjpr.  Ep.  4a  aL  62.  sd  Cornel 
"  Dionji.  ap.  Enseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11. 
"  Cooatit  A  post.  lib.  2.  c.  31  et  32.  lib.  a  c.  19. 

•  C<m»t  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  44. 
"  Cooatit.  Apost.  Ub.  2.  c.  44.  lib.  3.  c.  19. 

*  Cfem.  Bp.  ad  Jacob,  c.  12. 
■Ifldor.lib.  L  Ep.29.         •  i 
••  Cooc  Neocaesar.  c.  15. 
*"  Coniel.  Ep.  ad  Fabi.  ap.  Euteb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

it  PrmieDt.  Hjnmn.  de  S.  Laurent.     Hie  primiu  e  sep- 
I  mif  qai  stant  ad  aram  proximi. 


»  Const.  Apost  lib.  2.  c.  30. 


"*  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19.  Acaicovot  irapd  *P»fiaioi^  cl- 
triTt  vvv  ob  irXctouf  tlvXv  kirrit. 

>•>  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  p.  995.  Nunc  autem  tep- 
tem  diaconos  esse  oportet,  aliquantos  presbyteros,  ut  bini 
sint  per  ecclesias,  et  unus  in  civitate  episcopus. 

^^  Vit.  S.  Marci  ap.  Pearson.  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11. 
p.  329.  B.  Marcus  Anizanum  Alexandria}  ordinavit  epis- 
copum«  et  tres  presbyteros,  et  septem  diaconos. 

«»  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

w  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  28. 

»«•  Justin.  Novel.  3.  c.  1. 
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the  church  of  Rome  wm  singular  in  the  contrary 
practict. 

8,^  30  I  speak  nothing  here  of  the  qualifi- 

dlll^'mijhr!^*'  cations  required  in  deacons,  because 
*'''**^^'  they  were  generally  the  same  that 

were  required  in  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter :  only  in  their  age  there  was 
some  difference,  which  is  here  to  be  observed.  Bi- 
shops and  presbyters,  as  has  been  noted  above, 
might  not  ordinarily  be  ordained  before  thirty,  but 
deacons  were  allowed  to  be  ordained  at  twenty-five, 
and  not  before.  This  is  the  term  fixed  both  by  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian's 
Novels,*"  the  councils  of  Agde,***  Carthage,  TruUo, 
and  many  others.  And  it  was  a  rule  very  nicely 
observed :  for  though  we  meet  with  some  bishops 
that  were  ordained  before  this  age,  yet  those  (as  I 
have  showed  before)  were  never  deacons,  but  or- 
dained immediately  bishops  from  laymen :  but  among 
those  that  were  ordained  deacons,  we  scarce  meet 
with  an  instance  of  any  one  that  was  ordained  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty-five  in  all  the  history  of  the 
church. 

f^^  ,1^  The  last  thing  which  I  shall  ob- 

whSh  SjJ^^iiiki  serve  of  deacons,  is  the  great  deference 
li^^^S^m  tK**  and  respect  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
to  presbyters,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop. 
It  has  been  proved  before,  that  the  presbyters  had 
their  thrones  in  the  church,  whereon  they  sat  toge- 
ther with  their  bishop :  but  the  deacons  had  no 
such  privilege,  but  are  alwa]^*  represented  as  stand- 
ing by  them.  So  the  author '"  of  the  Constitutions 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen"'  place  them  in  this  order, 
viz.  the  bishop  sitting  on  the  middle  throne,  the 
presbyters  sitting  on  each  hand  of  him,  and  the 
deacons  standing  by.  The  council  of  Nice  ex- 
pressly '"  forbids  deacons  to  sit  among  the  presbyters 
in  the  church.  And  it  is  evident  fix)m  St  Je- 
rom"*and  the  author  under  the  name  of  St  Aus- 
tin,"* that  though  the  Roman  deacons  were  grown 
the  most  elated  of  any  others,  yet  they  did  not  pre- 
sume to  sit  in  the  church.  Nay,  some  canons  go 
further,  and  forbid  "*  deacons  to  sit  any  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  presbyter,  except  by  his  permission. 

The  like  respect  they  were  to  pay  to  presbyters 
in  several  other  instances,  being  obliged  to  minister 


to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop,  in  the  performanoe 
of  all  divine  offices ;  none  of  which  might  be  per- 
formed by  a  deacon  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter, 
without  some  special  reason  for  it,  as  has  been  noted 
before.  Nay,  a  deacon  was  not  allowed  so  much  as 
to  bless  a  common  feast,  if  a  presbjrter  was  present 
at  it:  as  we  may  see  in  St  Jerom's  epstle"'  to 
Evagrius,  where  he  censures  the  Roman  deacons 
somewhat  sharply  for  presuming  to  do  so. 

But  then,  as  the  canons  obliged  deacons  to  pay 
this  respect  to  presbyters ;  so,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  lesser  clergy,  all  the  inferior  orders  were 
required  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  them.  The 
council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  same  canon  that  says,  a 
deacon  shall  not  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter 
without  his  leave,  adds  inunediately  after,  that  in  like 
manner  the  deacon  shall  be  honoored  by  the  sub- 
deacons  and  all  the  other  clergy.  And  the  ooondl 
of  Agdc***  repeats  the  canon  in  the  same  words.  I 
shall  here  also  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  ob- 
served before,  that  deacons  in  some  churches  had 
power  to  censure  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  absence 
of  the  presbyters.  St  Jerom'"  seems  also  to  say, 
that  their  revenues  were  rather  greater  than  those 
of  the  presbyters,  which  made  them  sometimes  trour 
blesome  and  assuming.  Beside  all  this,  the  order  of 
deacons  was  of  great  repute,  because  the  archdeacon 
was  always  then  one  of  this  order,  and  he  was  com- 
monly a  man  of  great  interest  and  authority  in  the 
church ;  of  whose  powers  and  privileges,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  discourse  a  little  more  particularly, 
I  shall  treat  distinctly  of  them  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OP  ARCHDEACONS. 

Though  archdeacons  in  these  last 

ages  of  the  church  have  usually  ^^^^  cMT^r^tkt^ 

of  theorder  of  presbyters,  yet  anciently 

they  were  no  more  than  deacons ;  which  appears 

evidently  from  those  writers,  who  give  us  the  first 


^  Just.  Novel  123.  c.  13-  Presbyterum  minorem  triginta 
quinque  aanorum  fieri  non  permittimus.  Sed  neque  diaco- 
niim  aut  subdiaconum  viginti  quinque. 

*^  CoDc.  Agatheos.  c.  16.  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  4.  Gone. 
TruU.  c.  14.    Cone.  Tolet.  4.  c.  20. 

>"  Constit.  A  port.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

"^  Greg.  Naz.  Somn.  de  Eccles.  Anastas. 

"'  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18. 

*"  Hierun.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  In  ecclesia  Roms  pres- 
byteri  sedcnt,  et  slant  diaconi. 

»*  Aug.  Quacst.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  101.  Quanquam 
Romanac  ecclesiae  diaconi  modice  inverecundiores  videantur, 
sedendi  tamen  dignitatem  in  ecclesia  non  prsBsmnant. 


>M  ConciL  Laodic.  c.  20.  Cartkag.  4.  c.  99. 

"'  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Licet  increbreacentibttf 
vitiis,  inter  presbyterot  absent*  episcopo  sedere  diacomun 
viderim :  et  in  domerticis  conviviia,  bencdicUones  presby- 
teris  dare,  al.  benedictiones  coram  pretbyterit  dare. 

lis  Cone.  Agathens.  c.  65.  Non  oportet  diaconum  seders 
prsesente  presbytero,  sed  ex  jussione  presbyteri  eedeat  6i* 
militer  autem  honorificetur  diaconns  a  ministris  inlerionbus 
et  omnibus  clericis. 

i»  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Presbyter  noverit  se  Incris 
minorem,  sacerdotio  esse  majorem.  Id.  Com.  in  Esek.  c. 
xlviii.  Ultra  sacerdotes,  hoc  est,  presbyteros  intamescont : 
I   et  dignitatem  non  merito  sed  divitiis  sestimant. 
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;  of  them.  St  Jerom'  says  the  archdeacon 
■en  oat  of  the  deacons,  and  was  the  princi- 
COQ  in  every  church,  as  the  archpre8b3rter 
principal  presbjrter ;  and  that  there  was  bnt 
each  in  every  church.  Optatus  calls  Csb- 
archdeacon  of  Carthage,  yet  he  was  never 
lan  a  deacon,  till  he  was  ordained  bishop,  as 
sn  showed  before :  and  that  made  Csecilian 
'  say,  that  if  he  was  not  rightly  ordained 
as  the  Donatists  pretended,  he  was  to  be 
only  as  a  deacon."  It  is  certain  also  St 
ee,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  was  no  more  than 
ef  of  the  deacons,  or  the  principal  man  of 
'en,*  who  stood  and  waited  at  the  altar,  as 
tins  words  it  From  these  testimonies  it  is 
sin,  that  in  those  times  the  archdeacon  was 
one  of  the  order  of  deacons. 

But  how  the  archdeacon  came  by 
his  honour,  and  after  what  manner 
he  was  invested  with  his  office,  is  a 
of  some  dispute  among  learned  men.  Sal- 
*  and  some  others  are  of  opinion,  that  ori- 
he  was  no  more  than  the  senior  deacon, 
tfaey  own  that  in  process  of  time  the  office 
s  dective.  Habertus'  thinks  it  was  always 
5,  and  that  it  was  at  the  bishop's  hberty  and 
ion  to  nominate  which  of  the  deacons  he 
(t  fit  to  the  office.  That  it  was  so  in  the  case 
lanasius,  seems  pretty  evident  from  what 
xet  says  of  him,*  that  though  he  was  very 
yet  he  was  made  chief  of  the  order  of  dea- 
For  this  implies,  as  Yalesius  there  observes, 
e  was  chosen  by  the  bishop,  and  preferred 
his  seniors.  St  Jerom,  in  the  forecited  pas- 
s  plainly  asserts  that  the  office  went  not  by 
ty,  but  election :  only  he  seems  to  put  the 
of  electing  in  the  deacons :  but  if  they  had 
md  in  it,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  under 
section  of  the  bishop,  who  is  required  by  some 
t  to  choose  his  own  archdeacon,  and  ordina- 
give  preference  to  the  senior,  if  he  was  duly 
ed ;  but  if  not,  to  make  choice  of  any  other, 
he  thought  most  fit  to  discharge  the  offices 
ehurch,'  and  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in 


Sects. 


The  office  of  the  archdeacon  was 

always  a  place  of  great  honour  and     ,  _ 

reputation.    For  he  was  the  bishop's  SSui* S^a^SSf 

.       ^  -  _  ,  _    they  wen  ehoeen 

constant  attendant  and  assistant :  and  ^  bMMiM*  mmom. 

■on. 

next  to  the  bishop,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  church  were  fixed  upon  hun.  By  which 
means  he  commonly  gained  such  an  interest,  as  to 
get  himself  chosen  the  bishop's  successor  before  the 
presbyters.  Of  which  it  were  easy  to  give  several 
instances,  as  Athanasius,  Csecilian,  and  many  others. 
And  this,  I  presume,  was  the  reason  why  St  Jerom 
says,  that  an  archdeacon  thought  himself  injured,' 
if  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter :  probably  because 
he  thereby  lost  his  interest  in  the  church,  and  was 
disappointed  of  his  preferment  We  might  certain- 
ly conclude  it  was  thus  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if 
what  Eulogius,  a  Greek  writer  in  Photius,  says, 
might  be  depended  on  as  true :  that  it  was  a  law  at 
Rome  to  choose  the  archdeacon  the  bishop's  sue* 
cessor,**  and  that  therefore  ComeUus  ordained  No- 
vatian  presbyter,  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege 
and  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  I  confess  there  is  no 
small  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  relation, 
both  because  we  read  of  no  such  law  in  any  writer 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  because  this  author  pal- 
pably mistakes,  in  sajdng,  that  ComeUus  ordained 
Novatian  presbyter,  who  was  presbyter  long  before; 
and  probably  never  was  archdeacon,  nor  deacon, 
but  ordained  presbyter  immediately  from  a  layman, 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  letters  of  Cyprian " 
and  Cornelius,**  which  tacitly  reflect  upon  him  for 
it  Yet  if  by  law  Eulogius  meant  no  more  than 
custom,  perhaps  it  might  be  customary  at  Rome, 
as  at  some  other  places,  to  make  the  archdeacons 
the  bishops'  successors ;  their  power  and  privileges, 
as  I  observed,  commonly  gaining  them  a  consider- 
able interest  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

As  to  the  archdeacon's  office,  he 
was  always  the  bishop's  immediate     ru  ooon  or  the 

■rrhdnacon,  l.Tb 

minister  and  attendant:  a  latere  ponr  a^cMi um butop at 

*  Um  altar,  Ae. 

tifieia  turn  receeeit,  to  use  St  Jerom's 
phrase,  he  was  always  by  his  side,  ready  to  assist 
him.    Particularly  at  the  altar,  when  the  bishop 
ministered,  he  performed  the  usual  offices  of  a  dea- 
con, that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 


roB.  Ep.  85.  ad  'Eya%r.    Aut  diaconi  eligant  de  >e, 

idutrium  noverint,  et  trc hidiaconam  vocent.    Id. 

I  Rnstlc.  S  ingnli  eccletiamm  episcopi,  fingali  arcfai- 

iri,  ringuli  archidiaconi. 

It.  lib.  1.  p.  40.     Gum  correptionem  archidiaconi 

dfrr«iioaiio«et,&c. 

t,  ibid.  p.  41.     Iterum  a  Ceeciliano  mandatmn  est, 

cioM^  sicut  illi  arbitrabantnr,  nihil  contulisiet,  ipsi 

•dboc  diaconom  ordinarent  Cecilianum. 

sirt.  Hymn.  d<  8.  8t«ph.  Hie  primui  e  teptem 

ttaat  ad  aram  prozimi. 

itfL  de  Primat  p.  8.  8uicer.  Thetaur.  Eccl.  t.  1.  p. 

rt  Pontifical.  Ofat.  a  p.  aoa 


'  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  26.  "Slot  /ikw  &w  t^  h\iKUt»,  tov 
Xopov  M  Twv  iiaK6»mv  iiyovfitifot. 

"  Cone.  Agathens.  c.  23.  Si  officium  archidiaconatus, 
propter  simpliciorem  naturam  implere  aut  ezpedire  nequi- 
verit,  ille  loci  sui  nomen  teneat,  et  ordinationi  ecclesiae, 
quern  epiicopus  elegerit,  prsponator. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Eiek.  ]dviii.  Certe  qui  primus  fuerit 
ministrorum,  quia  per  singula  concionatur  in  populos,  et  a 
pontificis  latere  non  rccedit,  i^juriam  putat,  si  presbyter 
ordinetur. 

1*  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  182.  T6»  Apxi^i^fcopov  ivtvo- 
fjLivo  iiddoxo"  Tou  dpxttpaTgvotrrm  Ko^iTaiT^at, 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian,  p.  103. 

>^  ComeL  Ep.  ad  Fabian,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 
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The  author  of  the  Constitutions  caUs  him  tlie  6 
wapi^ttQ  Ttf  dpxuptX,  the  deacon  that  stood  by  the 
bishop,  and  proclaimed,  when  the  communion 
service  began,  Let  no"  one  approach  in  WTath 
against  his  brother,  let  no  one  come  in  hypocrisy. 
To  him  it  belonged  to  minister  the  cup  to  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  bishop  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
had  administered  the  bread  before  him,  as  we  learn 
from  the  account  which  St.  Ambrose  "  gives  of  Lau- 
rentius,  archdeacon  of  Rome.  It  was  his  business 
also,  as  the  bishop's  substitute,  to  order  all  things 
relating  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  their  ministra- 
tions and  services  in  the  church :  as  what  deacon 
should  read  the  Gospel,  who  should  bid  the  prayers, 
which  of  them  should  keep  the  doors,  w^hich  walk 
about  the  church  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the 
people;  which  of  the  readers,  acolythists,  sub- 
deacons,  should  perform  their  service  at  such  a  time, 
or  in  what  post  and  station :  for  these  things  were 
not  precisely  determined,  but  at  the  bishop's  liberty 
to  ordain  and  appoint  them ;  which  he  commonly 
did  by  his  archdeacon ;  whose  orders  and  directions 
therefore  are  sometimes  called  ordinaiianes,  and 
ordinatio  ecclesia,^^  in  some  of  the  ancient  coimcils. 
Whence,  I  presume,  came  the  name,  ordinary,  which 
is  a  title  given  to  archdeacons  in  after  ages. 

skl\  2.  He  assisted  the  bishop  in  man- 

in'J[J4i^;'thl'"    aging    and  dispensing  the  church's 

church's  rrrrnuM.  ^        .  . ,  i_  •    *>  *  aI. 

revenues,  having  the  chief  care  of  the 
poor,  orphans,  widows,  &c.  under  the  bishop,  whose 
portions  were  assigned  by  him,  and  sent  by  the 
hands  of  the  other  deacons  that  were  under  him. 
The  fourth  council'*  of  Carthage  makes  mention  of 
this  part  of  his  office,  when  it  requires  the  bishop 
not  to  concern  himself  personally  in  the  care  and 
government  of  the  widows,  orphans,  strangers,  but 
to  commit  this  to  his  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon. 
Upon  this  account  Prudentius,  describing"  the 
offices  of  St.  Laurence,  whom  he  makes  to  be  arch- 
deacon of  Rome,  among  other  things,  assigns  him 
the  kexs  of  the  church's  treasure,  and  the  care  of 
dispensing  the  oblations  of  the  people.  And  for  the 
same  reason  both  he  and  St  Ambrose,"  and  all 
other  writers  of  his  passion,  bring  in  the  heathen 
I)ersccutor  demanding  of  him  those  treasures,  which 
he  had  in  his  keeping :  which  he  promising  to  do, 
in  a  short  time  after  brought  before  him  the  poor, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  infirm,  telling  him,  those 


were  the  riches  which  he  bad  in  his  custody ;  for  on 
them  he  had  expended  the  church's  treasure.  St 
Austin  says  this  was  his  office,  as  he  was  archdeacon 
of  the  church.  Paulinus  "  therefore  calls  the  arch- 
deacon, arctB  euitodem,  the  keeper  of  the  chest ;  be- 
cause, though  the  other  deacons  were  the  dispensers 
and  conveyors,  yet  he  was  the  chief  manager  and  di- 
rector of  them,  and  from  him  they  took  their  orders, 
as  from  the  g^uardian  of  the  church's  treasure.  It 
was  upon  this  account  that  the  Donatists  chaiged 
Coecilian,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  pro- 
hibited the  deacons  from  carrying  any  provision  "  to 
the  martyrs  in  prison.  Which  objection  must  be 
grounded  upon  tliis,  that  he  was  obliged  by  his 
office,  as  he  was  archdeacon,  to  see  that  the  martyrs 
were  provided  of  sustenance ;  which  they  pretended 
he  had  not  only  neglected,  but  abused  his  authority, 
in  forbidding  those  that  were  under  his  command 
to  minister  unto  them. 

3.  Another  part  of  his  office  was  to 
assist  the  bishop  in  preaching.  For  ** 
as  any  deacon  was  authorised  to  preach  by  the 
bishop's  leave,  so  the  archdeacon,  being  the  most 
eminent  of  the  deacons,  was  more  frequentiy  pitch- 
ed upon  to  discharge  this  office,  if  we  may  so  under- 
stand those  words  of  St  Jerom,  which  have  been 
cited  before  in  the  3rd  section,  Prtmtfs  tninutrorum 
per  Btnffuia  concumahtr  inpopuha^  The  chief  minister, 
or  archdeacon,  is  many  times,  and  in  many  places, 
employed  in  preaching  to  the  people.  For  Uie  word, 
nnguiat  may  relate  both  to  times  and  places.  But 
if  any  one  thinks,  that  cmckmari  here  signifies  no 
more  than  pradicare  and  cfft^fftftcy,  doing  the  office 
of  a  holy  crier  in  the  assembly,  I  shall  not  contend 
about  it ;  but  only  say,  that  St  Jerom,  speaking  of 
something  that  then  made  the  archdeacons  popular, 
seems  rather  to  mean  the  office  of  preaching,  than 
any  other. 

4.  The  archdeacon  usually  bore  a 

part  with  the  bishop  in  the  ordina-  cinMyyacttt 
tions  of  the  inferior  clergy,  subdea- 
cons,  acolythists,  &c.  His  office  in  this  matter  is 
particularly  described  in  several  canons  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,"  which  relate  the  manner  how 
the  inferior  clergy  were  to  be  ordained ;  viz.  not  by 
imposition  of  hands,  which  belonged  only  to  the 
superior  orders,  but  by  receiving  some  vessels  or 
utensils  of  the  church,  parUy  from  the  hands  of  the 


"  Const  it  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

"  Ainbros.  de  Offic.  lib.  1.  c.  41. 

**  Vid.  Concil.  Agatheos.  c.  23.  Isidor.  Ilispal.  Ep.  ad 
Ludifred.  ap.  Gratian.  Dist.25.  c.  1. 

'*  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  17.  Ut  epitcopus  gubernalionem 
viduarum,  pupillorum,  ac  peregrinorum,  non  per  teiptum, 
sed  per  archipresbyterum,  aut  per  archidiaconum  agat. 

>'  Pnident.  Hymn,  de  S.  Laur.  Levita  sublimis  gradu,  et 
cxteris  pracstantior,  claustris  sacronim  praserat,  coelestis 
arcanum  domus  fidis  gnbernans  clavibus,  votasque  dispen- 
san^t  opes. 


»  Ambros.  de  Offic.  lib.  2.  c  261  Aug.  Scrni.  111.  de 
DiverBis.  Sanctus  Laurentiut  archidiacomit  fiiit :  opes  ec- 
clesitt  ab  iUo  persecutore  qiuerebantur.  Id.  de  di?en. 
Ser.  123. 

»  Paulin.  de  Mirac.  S.  Martin,  lib.  4.  BiU.  Patr.  t.  8. 
p.  865. 

Protinus  adstanti  diacono,  quem  more  priorum 
Antistessanctie  custodem  legerat  area, 
Imperat,  &c. 
»  Aug.  Brevic.  CoUat.  3.  c.  14. 
"  Concil.  Carth.  4.  c.  5,  6,  9. 
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bfehopi  and  partly  from  the  hands  of  the  archdca- 
eon.  As,  to  give  only  one  instance  in  the  ordination 
of  in  acoly  thist,  the  canon  says,  The  bishop  was  to 
inform  him  what  his  duty  was,  and  then  the  arch- 
deacon was  to  give  him  a  taper  into  his  hand,  that 
he  might  know  that  he  was  appointed  to  light  the 
cuidles  of  the  church. 

^^^  5.   The  archdeacon  was  invested 

also  with  a  power  of  censuring  tlie 
other  deacons,  and  all  the  inferior 
clergy  of  the  church.  That  it  was  so, 
at  least  in  some  churches,  is  very  evident  from  a 
passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon, 
where  Ibas,  hishop  of  Edessa,  speaking  of  Maras, 
one  of  the  deacons  of  his  church,  says,  he  was  not 
excommunicated  by  himself,  but  by  his  archdeacon, 
who^"  for  a  crime  conunitted  against  a  presbyter, 
luspended  him  from  the  communion. 
•But  whether  the  archdeacon  had  any  power  over 
preabyters,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  learned 
men.  Salmasius,*"  and  the  learned  Suicerus"  after 
him,  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  even  the  archprcsby- 
ter  himself^  in  the  Roman  churcli,  was  subject  to 
him.  Cujacius,  and  some  others,  who  are  cited  by 
Baluzius,*  go  one  step  further,  and  say  it  was  so  in 
all  churches.  Yet  there  is  not  the  least  footstep  of 
any  such  power  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient  writer 
or  council :  hut  the  original  of  all  the  mistake  is 
owing  to  a  corruption  in  Gratian's  Decree,  and  Gre- 
gory the  Ninth's  Decretals,  who  cite  the  words 
alleged  in  the  margin,"  the  one  as  from  Isidore  of 
SeriUe,  and  the  other  from  tlie  council  of  Toledo, 
pretending  that  the  archpresbyter  is  to  be  subject 
to  the  archdeacon :  when  yet,  as  both  Baluzius  and 
the  Roman  correctors  confess,  there  are  no  such 
words  to  be  found  in  Isidore's  Epistle;  nor  will 
Gandas  Loaisa  own  them  to  be  the  genuine  decree 
of  any  council  of  Toleda  So  that  the  whole  credit 
of  this  matter  rests  upon  Gratian  and  the  compilers 
of  the  Decretals,  whose  authority  is  of  little  esteem 
in  things  relating  tx^  antiquity,  when  there  is  no 
better  proof  than  their  bare  assertion.  Yet  I  shall 
not  deny,  but  that  in  Gratian's  time  it  might  be  as 
he  represents  it:  for,  probably,  by  tliis  time  tlie 
archdeacons  were  chosen  out  of  the  order  of  pres- 
byters i  though  when  first  they  began  to  be  so,  is 
not  very  easy  to  detennine.  Only  we  are  certain, 
that  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Gratian  the 


custom  was  altered.  For  archdeacons,  in  tlie  ninth 
century,  were  some  of  them,  at  least,  of  the  ordor 
of  presbyters :  as  appears  from  Hincmar's  Capitula," 
directed  to  Guntliarius  and  Odclhardus,  two  of  his 
archdeacons,  whom  he  styles  presbyter-archdeacons. 
And  tliere  is  reason  enough  to  think  it  was  so  in 
tlie  time  of  Gratian;  the  archdeacons  were  then 
generally  of  the  order  of  presbyters,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since :  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that  in 
Gratian's  time  they  should  have  power  over  the 
archipreshifteriy  which,  in  the  language  of  that  age, 
often  signifies  no  more  than  rural  deans,  over  which 
the  archdeacons  have  usually  power  at  this  day. 
But  by  this  the  reader  may  judge  how  little  such 
writers  are  to  be  depended  on,  who  take  their  esti- 
mate of  former  ages  from  the  practice  of  their  own, 
and  reckon  every  thing  ancient  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  rules  and  customs  of  the  times  they  live  in. 
But  to  return  to  the  archdeacons  of         ^  .  . 

Sect  f . 

the  primitive  church:   there  is  one    .ofthenMnw 

*  awn  vT(T#;r,  cir- 

thing  more  may  admit  of  some  dispute,  XSSTJS'd'r^ 
whether  the  archdeacon's  power  an-  S^lhlfw^r*" 
ciendy  extended  over  the  whole  dio-  *** 
cese,  or  was  confined  to  the  city  or  mother  church. 
In  the  middle  ages  of  the  church  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  they  had  power  over  the  whole  diocese. 
For  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  archdeacon's  office,  says,  the  paro- 
chial clergy  were  under  his  care,  that  is,  the  deacons 
and  inferior  clergy ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  him  to 
order  matters,"  and  end  controversies  among  them ; 
to  give  the  bishop  an  account  what  churches  stood 
in  need  of  repairing,  to  make  inquiry  by  the  bi- 
shop's order  into  the  state  of  every  parish,  and 
to  see  what  condition  the  ornaments  and  goods  of 
the  church  were  in,  and  whether  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties  were  maintained,  Habertus  thinks"  the 
archdeacons  were  invested  with  the  same  power 
some  ages  before,  and  for  proof  cites  a  {)assagc 
out  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  wlicre,  in  an  in- 
strument* presented  by  the  presbyters  of  Edessa 
agsiinst  Ibas  their  bishop,  one  Abramius,  a  deacon 
of  that  cliurch,  in  all  the  Latin  translations,  is  call- 
ed diaconua  apantitay  whicli  Habertus  takes  to  bo  a 
general  inspector  of  the  church.  But  there  are  tw(» 
evident  reasons  against  this,  which  it  is  a  wonder 
so  observing  a  pereon  as  Habertus  should  not  see : 


"  Coo.  Ckalced.  Act.  10.  p.  653.    * kKoivwvviros  irriTeS 

*  Silmas.  de  Primat.  c.  1.  p.  9. 

*  Suicer.  Thetaur.  t.  1.  p.  533. 

"  Baki^.  Not.  ad  Gratian.  Ditt.  25.  c.  1.  p.  455. 

"Grat.  DitfL  25.  c.  1.  ex  Epist.  Isidur.  Hivpal.  ad  Ludi- 
fnd.  Archiprecby ter  vero  se  esse  sub  archidiacooo,  ej usque 
pvvceptis,  sicut  epiacopt  tui,  iciat  obedirc.  In  Gregory's 
DweiiJ,  lib.  I.  Tit.  24.  de  Officio  Archipresb.  c.  1.  the 
■ne  vonls  are  cited  ex  Concilio  ToleUoo. 

'iJ-ormir.  Capilula  Archidiucouibus  Presb}tcris  data. 
n 


Concil.  t.8.  p.  591. 

"  Isidor.  Ep.  ad  Ludifred.  et  ap.  Gratian.  Di&t.  25.  c.  ]. 
Sollicitudo  qut>que  paroihitanorum  (al.  parochiarum)  et  or- 
dinatio,  etjur(|riaad  ejus  pertinent  curam:  pro  rcparandis 
dioecesanis  basilicis  ipse  suggerit  sacerduti :  ipse  inqnirit 
paroi'.hias  cum  jussiouc  episcnpi,  et  ornamenla,  vel  res 
basilicarum  parochitanoruui  (al.  parochianim)  et  libertatum 
ecdesiasticaruui  episcopo  idem  refert. 

»  Habert.  in  Pontifical  par.  9.  Obser.  G. 

*»  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  10.  p.  650. 
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1.  That  AbramiiLB  ^as  not  an  archdeticon,  but  only 
a  private  deacon  of  the  church;  for  in  the  same 
place  there  is  mention  made  of  another  archdea- 
con, who,  when  Ibas  was  about  to  have  had  Abra- 
mius  ordained  bishop  of  Batena,  interposed  and 
hindered  him  from  doing  it,  because  he  had  been 
censured  for  the  practice  of  magic,  and  never  given 
any  satisfaction  to  the  church.  And  though  it  is 
said,  that  Ibas  took  occasion  to  remove  that  arch- 
deacon from  his  office,  yet  it  is  not  once  intimated 
that  he  put  Abramius  in  his  room ;  which,  if  he  had 
done,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  made  another 
article  of  accusation  against  him  before  the  council. 

2.  The  original  Greek  in  Labbe's  edition  is  not 
itoKovoQ  a^avnr^c,  as  Habertos  reads  it,  but  only 
cioKovoQ  CLK  aifTtit  Tfii  ifftiriptiQ  cccXiftfiact  &  deacon  of 
that  our  church  of  Edessa:  and  though  awavrtri^ 
l>c  put  into  the  margin,  yet  it  is  not  owned  to  be 
any  varioas  reading,  but  only  the  editor's  conjecture, 
which  I  think  is  not  sufficient  to  build  such  an  as- 
sertion upon,  when  no  other  proof  or  authority  is 
pretended.  Therefore  I  determine  nothing  con- 
cerning this  power  of  the  archdeacons  in  ancient 
times,  but  leave  it  to  further  inquiry,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  every  judicious  reader. 

stvt.  la  Valcsius  takes  notice  of  another 

eJSL^  whTV^  name,  which  he  thinks  was  sometimes 
to.,33r.con.,  given  to  the  archdeacons,  that  is,  the 
name  cor-epiacopi :  for  which  he  cites  the  words  of 
one  Joannes  Abbas,'*  in  a  book  written  about  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St  Glodesindis.  This  at 
first  may  look  like  a  corruption  only  of  the  name 
chorepiscopus,  because  in  latter  ages  the  power  of 
the  ancient  chorepiacopi  dwindled  into  that  of  the 
archdeacons ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the 
deacons  anciently  were  called  the  bishop's  eyes,  and 
his  ears,  his  mouth,  and  his  heart,  as  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  chapter,  sect.  18,  it  inill  appear  very 
probable  that  the  archdeacon  should  be  peculiarly 
dignified  with  those  titles ;  and  therefore  be  called 
cor-episcopij  the  bishop's  heart,  because  he  was  used 
to  signify  his  mind  and  will  to  the  people :  as  he  is 
called  oculus  episcopi,  not  only  in  ancient  authors," 
but  in  the  Decretals,"  and  the  council  of  Trent,** 
because  he  was  the  bishop's  eye  to  inspect  the 
diocese  under  him. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  desirous  to 


ThJ^ioU)l^«  of    know  further  the  first  rise  and  original 
tr^inm  tilt  fint      of  thc  namc  and  office  of  archdeacons 

^n^  of  thr  name  i  .       . 

fofiirch-     in  the  church;  but  this  is  a  matter 
involved  in  so  great  obscurity  that  it 


Armroti. 


cannot  easily  be  determined.  Habertos  and  some 
others'*  of  thc  Roman  communion^  rcckoii  this 
ofRce  as  ancient  as  that  of  deacons  themselves, 
deriving  both  from  apostolical  constitution,  and 
making  Stephen  the  first  archdeacon  of  the  church. 
But  others,  with  greater  reason,"  deduce  it  only 
from  the  third  century,  and  leave  it  as  a  matter 
under  debate  and  inquiry,  whether  there  were  any 
such  thing  as  the  archdeacon's  office  in  the  time  of 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  This  is  certain,  that  Corne- 
lius, in  his  epistle  to  Fabius,  where  he  ghrei  a 
catalogue"  of  the  Roman  clergy,  though  he  speaks 
of  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  acolythists,  exorcists, 
readers,  and  door-keepers,  makes  no  particular  men- 
tion of  thc  archdeacon ;  nor  does  Cyprian  ever  so 
much  as  once  use  the  name :  yet  before  the  end  of 
this  century  Ca^cilian  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  title 
as  well  as  the  office  of  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  be- 
cause Optat  us  calls  him  so,  and  the  name  of  ten  occurs 
in  St.  Jerom  and  other  WTiters  of  the  fourth  age, 
in  which  St.  Jerom  hved.  Baronius  indeed  urges 
St.  Austin's  authority,  to  prove  that  Stephen  ^-as 
properly  an  archdeacon;  for  he  says  St  Austin 
calls  him  primicerius  dtaconorum :  but  he  that  nvill 
look  into  St  Austin,  will  quickly  find  his  mistake ; 
for  his  words  are  not  pnmieerius  diaeonomm,  but 
primicerhts  martyrum^  the  protomartyr,  as  we  com- 
monly call  him,  because  he  was  the  first  that  suf- 
fered for  thc  name  of  Christ  And  hence  the 
reader  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  words /rt- 
micerius  and  primtis  do  not  always  denote  principal- 
ity, or  priority  of  power  and  jurisdiction,  but  only 
priority  of  time,  or  precedency  of  honour  and  dignity 
in  respect  of  place  or  outward  order.  In  which  sense 
the  same  St.  Austin*  says  in  another  place,  that  Ste- 
phen is  named  first  among  the  deacons,  as  Peter  was 
among  the  apostles.  Which  is  a  primacy  that  may 
be  allowed  to  them  both  without  any  pretence  of  ju- 
risdiction. Habertus  urges  further  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  Menologion,  which  gives  Stephen  thc  title 
of  archdeacon ;  but  such  books  are  not  sufficient 
evidence,  being  they  arc  of  a  modem  date,  and  speak 
of  ancient  things  in  the  language  and  phrase  of 
their  own  times;  for  which  reason  they  are  not 
much  to  be  depended  on,  except  when  they  are 
backed  with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  some  an- 
cient authors,  of  which  there  are  none  in  this  case 
to  yield  any  collateral  evidence  to  this  assertion. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Salmasius  is 
equally  to  be  discarded,  who^  asserts  that  the  office 


''  Joh.  Abbas  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  TheodoraL  lib.  1.  c  26. 
Ad  hoc  inspicicndum  sacroruin  ministros  cum  archidiacono 
inajiire,  qncm  cor-episcopi  dicunt,  pontifex  direzit. 

K  hiJor.  Pehw.  Ub.  1.  Ep.  29. 

"  Decretal,  lib.  1.  Tit.  23.  c.  7. 

**  Con.  Trill.  Sess.  21.  cap.  12.  de  Reform. 

'^  Hubert.  Nut  in  Pontifical,  p.  207.  Baron,  an.  31.  n.285. 


«  Bp.  FeU,  Not  in  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  aL  49.  ad  C<inid. 

"  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euieb.  lib.  6.  c.  4^ 

"  Aug.  Ser.  1.  de  Sanctis,  t  10.  Hodie  celebramus  na- 
talem,  quo  primicerius  martyrum  migrmvii  ex  mimdo. 

*  Aug  Ser.  91.  de  Divertis.  Inter  diaconos  illot  nomi- 
natus  primus,  sicut  inter  apostolos  Petrna. 

^  Salmas.  de  Primat.  c.  1.  p.  8. 
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of  aichdeacon  was  not  in  the  church  in  the  time  of 
St  Jerom*  though  St  Jerom**  himself  says  in  most 
express  wordsy  that  the  custom  then  was  to  have 
one  bishop,  one  archpresbTter,  one  archdeacon  in 
efery  chnrch.  But  this  is  the  usual  way  of  that 
author  in  his  book  de  Primatu,  to  advance  para- 
doxeB  of  bis  own  fancy  for  ancient  history,  and  lay 
dovn  posithre  assertions  upon  the  most  slender  con- 
jeetnres ;  yea,  many  times  against  the  plainest  evi- 
dttce  of  primitive  records,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
ind  many  others  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  take 
notioe  of  in  this  discourse.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
^  that  author,  who  wrote  upon  a  useful  design, 
had  been  a  little  more  accurate  in  his  accounts  of 
the  state  of  the  clergy  of  the  primitive  church ;  and 
wbikt  he  was  demolishing  the  pope's  supremacy, 
hid  not  confusedly  treated  of  some  other  orders 
ttidoflkes,  which  were  of  greater  antiquity  in  the 
diardb. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OP   DEACONESSES. 


fknuHtt  •••■^1 


Having  spoken  of  deacons  and  arch- 
deacons, it  remains  that  I  say  some- 
thing in  this  place  of  deaconesses,  be- 
cause their  office  and  service  was  of 
greit  use  in  the  primitive  church.  There  is  some 
mention  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  by  which  it 
•ppcars  that  their  office  was  as  ancient  as  the  apos- 
tofical  age.  St.  Paul  calls  Phoebe  a  servant  of 
the  church  of  Cenchrea,  Rom.  xvL  I.  The  original 
void  is  U&twoct  a  deaconess,  answerable  to  the 
Latin  word  mmiairaj  which  is  the  name  that  is 
given  them  in  Pliny's  Epistle,'  which  speaks  about 
the  Christians.  TertuUian '  and  some  others  call 
them  riJbsp,  widows,  and  their  office  viduahis,  be- 
cuse  they  frere  commonly  chosen  out  of  the 
widows  of  the  church.  For  the  same  reason  Epi- 
phanias*  and  the  council  of  Laodicea*  call  them 
wpt/tfiintttSf  dderly  widows,  because  none  but  such 
were  ordinari]^  taken  into  this  office. 


For  indeed  by  some  ancient  laws  g^^  ^ 
'these  fovu*  qualifications  were  re-  w5SS*?JT3i* ^ 
quired  in  every  one,  that  was  to  be  ***^ 
taken  into  this  order.  1.  That  she  should  be  a 
widow.  2.  That  she  should  be  a  widow  that  had 
borne  children.  3.  A  widow  that  was  but  once 
married.  4.  One  of  a  considerable  age,  forty,  fifty, 
or  sixty  years  old.  Though  all  these  rules  admit- 
ted of  exceptions.  In  TertuUian's  time  the  dea- 
conesses were  so  conunonly  chosen  out  of  the 
widows,  that  when  a  certain  young  virgin  was 
made  a  deaconess,  he  speaks  of  it  *  as  a  miracle  or 
monstrous  thing  in  the  church.  Yet  some  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  virgii^s  were  sometimes 
made  deaconesses  even  in  the  time  of  Ignatius; 
because  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Smyrna,*  salutes  the  virgins  that  were  called  wi- 
dows, that  is,  deaconesses,  as  Cotelerius  and  Vossius 
truly  expound  it ;  for  virgins  could  not  be  called 
widows  congruously  in  any  other  sense.  Some 
suspect  that  the  word,  virgins,  is  a  corruption  crept 
into  the  text :  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  con- 
jecture, for  Ignatius  is  not  the  only  author  that 
speaks  of  virgin-deaconesses.  Epiphanius'  says, 
in  his  time  there  were  some  virgins,  and  some  wi- 
dows that  had  been  but  once  married.  The  author 
of  the  Constitutions'  says  the  same,  that  the  dea- 
coness was  either  to  be  a  chaste  virgin,  or  a  widow 
that  had  been  the  wife  of  one  man.  And  one  of 
Justinian's  Novels*  enacted  it  into  a  law,  that  the 
deaconesses  should  be  chosen  out  of  one  of  these 
orders.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  practice  of  the 
church,  virgins  as  well  as  widows  admitted  to 
this  office.  Gregory  Nyssen  ••  says  his  own  sister 
Macrina,  who  w^as  a  virgin,  was  a  deaconess,  and  so 
was  Lampadia,  another  virgin.  And  Sozomen  "  re- 
lates, how  that  Chrysostom  would  have  ordained 
Nicarete,  a  famous  virgin,  to  this  office,  but  she  re- 
fused it  for  the  love  she  had  to  a  private  and  philo- 
sophic life. 

Yet  by  some  laws  they  were  re- 
q  uired  not  only  to  be  widows,  but  such     And  auch  «ridoin 

^  *  H  bad  children. 

widows  as  had  children  also.    Ter- 
tullian'*  seems  to  intimate  that  this  was  the  custom 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  to  put  none  into  this  office 
but  such  as  were  mothers,  and  had  had  the  edu- 


*  HiooB.  Ep.  4,  ad  Riutie.  cited  before,  sect  1. 

■  Plin.  lib.  lOL  Ep.  97.  Qnb  magis  necetiarium  credidi, 
tx  imhm  asrinii,  qme  ministra  dicebantur,  quid  essct  Teri 
ct  ftr  lanMBta  qnarere. 

'TertoL  Ub.  1.  ad  Uxor.  c.  7.  Id.  de  Ireland.  Viig.  a:,  9. 
Epipk.  H«r.  79.  n.  4.    Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smym.  n.  13. 

'  Epiphaa.  Har.  79.  Collyrid.  n.  4. 

«Coa.Laodie.  c.  11. 

^TertvL  d«  vtland.  Virgin,  c.  9.  Scio  alicabi  ▼irginem 
ia  fidotto  all  anDis  aondum  ▼iginti  coUocatam.  Cui  ti 
foM  refr^erii  dmhawml  epiacoput,  aliter  ntique  aalTo  re- 
ip(tti  dinpliaa^  pnaatare  potdMet,  ne  tale  ntine  miracu- 
1^  at  disarim  moostnuiif  in  tedae ia  denotaretnr. 

'  IpaL  Ep.  ad  Smym.  n.  13.  'AowAXpftai  rikt  irapBl- 
H  2 


¥ovt  Tckf  Xcyo/iA^va«  x^P<^*-    Coteler.  in  loc.     Vidua)  voca- 
bantur,  quia  in  gradu  viduali  sen  diaconico  erant  constitute^ 
'  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.   h  xnpevaao'at  A-rd  fiovoya- 
fila^t  h  Ail  irapBivoi  ovtrai, 

*  Const.  A  post.  lib.  6.  c.  17. 

*  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.  Aut  virgines  constitutas,  aut  nqius 
viri  qua)  fuerant  uxores. 

»  Nysseo.  Vit.  Macrin.  t.  2.  p.  181  et  197. 

i>  Sozonulib.  8.C.23. 

^  Tertul.  de  veL  Virg.  c.  9.  Ad  quam  sedem  prster 
annos  sexaginta  non  tantum  univirae,  id  est  nuptsB,  ali- 
quando  eliguntur,  sed  et  matres  et  quidem  educatrices  fili- 
onim :  scilicet  ut  ezperimentis  omnium  affectuum  stnicta*, 
facile  norint  cseteras  et  consilio  et  solatio  juvare. 
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cation  of  children,  in  the  training  up  of  whom  they 
liad  loiimt  to  l)e  tender  and  compassionate  in  their 
affections,  and  so  were  qualified  to  assist  others  both 
by  their  counsel  and  comfort.  Sozomen  also  men- 
tions a  law"  made  by  TheodosiiLS  to  this  purpose, 
that  no  women  should  be  admitted  to  the  office, 
except  they  had  children,  and  were  above  sixty 
years  old,  according  to  the  express  nile  of  St.  Paul. 
The  law  is  still  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code,'*  in 
the  same  words  as  Sozomen  cites  it :  but  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  new  law,  that  was  then  made  upon  a  jKir- 
ticular  occasion,  by  reiLson  of  some  scandal  that  had 
hapi)ened  in  the  church ;  which  is  a  pljiin  intima- 
tion, that  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,tothe  making 
of  this  law,  the  church  h.id  varied  in  her  practice. 
And  so  she  had  likewise  with  re- 
Notto»*nni:.inpi«  siH'ct  to  thc  agc  of  dcaconcsscs.  For 
w,  hy  ii...im.t «!.-  thon«:h  the  forementioned  law  of  Thc- 

t  iriil  (-]u;Ollk.  " 

odosius  require  them  to  be  sixty  years 
of  age  comj>l(te:  and  TertuUijin *•  and  St.  Basil** 
s|>eak  of  the  same  age ;  yet  Justinian  in  one  of  his 
Novels"  requires  but  fifty,  and  in  another"  but 
forty ;  which  is  all  that  was  insisted  on  before  by 
the  great"  council  of  Chalcedon,  whose  words  are. 
No  woman  shall  be  ordained  a  dciiconess  before  she 
is  f«)rty  years  old.  And  it  is  probable  in  some  cases 
that  term  wa^  not  strictly  required:  for  Sozomen" 
says,  Xcctiirius  bishop  of  Constantinople  ordained 
Olympias  a  deaconess,  though  she  was  but  a  young 
•widow,  because  she  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
virtue.  By  which  we  may  judge,  that  as  the  church 
varied  in  her  rule  alwut  this  matter,  so  bishops 
took  a  liberty  to  ordain  deaconesses  at  what  age 
they  thought  fit,  provided  they  could  Ik?  assured  of 
thrir  probity  and  virtue. 

^.,  J.  But  there  was  another  qualification, 

wTn  m."y"/il."«ilrt  which  they  were  more  strict  in  exact- 
..fonf  mvi.  jj^p,  which  was,  that  the  deaconesses 

should  be  such  widows  as  had  been  only  the  wives 
of  one  man,  according  to  the  apostle's  prescription, 
1  Tim.  V.  9.  ANTiich  rule  they  generally  understood 
as  a  prohibition  of  electing  any  to  be  deaconesses 
who  had  been  twice  married,  though  lawfully  and 
successivclv  to  two  husbands  one  after  another. 


"  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  16.    £1  fxti  xcctdav  ix"*^^*'*  &c* 

"  Cod.  Theod.  Ub.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  ct  Cler.  Leg.  27. 
Nulla  wWi  cmcnsis  sexaginta  annis,  cui  votiva  domi  proles 
sit,  secundum  praeceptum  apnatoli  ad  diacnnissanim  con- 
Mortiuin  tranisreratur. 

•*  Tertul.  ibid. 

''  Basil.  Ep.  Canonic,  c.  21. 

y  Just.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.  Super  mediain  constitutas 
a>tatem,  ct  circa  quinquaginta  annos. 

'"  Novel.  123.  c.  13.  Diaconissa  in  sancta  ecclesia  non 
ordinatiir,  qusc  minor  quadragintaannis  sit. 

"•Con.  Chalced.  c.  H.  al.  15.  AiaKoitov  fiii  x'*P<^ovti- 
trdm  yvvaiK't  irpo  i.Twv  TKrcapaKOirra.  Vid.  CoQcil.  Trul- 
lan.  0.  14  et  4«>. 

**  Sozom.  lib.  R.  c.  9.    Katirfp  vtav  X'^P'**'  yivofAfuijv — 

SlftKOVOH  lx.*ipnTPl'tl(rf. 


In  this  sense  Tertullian"  says,  the  apontle  requires 
them  to  be  wwirir*,  the  wives  of  one  man ;  which 
Epiphanius"  calls  ^iffM^affai  dird  fiayoye^doQ,  wi- 
dows that  have  been  but  once  married.  So  the  au- 
thor of  the  Constitutions,  and  Justinian*8  Novek,* 
which  have  been  cited  before. 

But  Theodoret  gives  a  different  sense  of  the  apos- 
tle's words :  for  he  supposes  the  apostle  not  to  for- 
bid the  choosing  of  widows  that  had  been  twice 
married,  but  only  sach**  as  had  married  again  after 
they  had  divorced  themselves  from  a  former  hus- 
band ;  which  was  such  a  scandalous  act,  as  justly 
excluded  them  from  the  church's  senice.  And 
this  sense  is  embraced  as  the  most  probable  and 
rational,  by  the  learned  Justellus,"  Dr.  Hammond," 
Suicerus,*'  and  several  others,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  a  further  account,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  that  ai)ostolical  rule,  as  it  concerned  aD 
the  clerg)'.  Thus  much  will  suffice  to  be  spoiken  at 
present  concerning  the  qualifications  of  deaconesses 
before  they  were  ordained. 

The  next  inquirj*  is  concerning 
tlieir  ordination  itself,  whether  it  was  wbn 
always  performed  by  imposition  of  wiWntjbTh 
hands?  And  here  learned  men  arc 
very  much  divided  in  their  sentiments.  Banmius* 
thinks  they  had  no  imposition  of  hands  at  thc  time 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  and  he  gronnds  his  assertion 
upon  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,  which,  as 
he  expounds  it,  denies  that  deaconesses  were  or- 
dained by  imposition  of  hands,  and  therefore  makes 
no  other  account  of  them  than  as  mere  lay-persons. 
Valesius  "  gives  the  same  exposition  of  the  canon ; 
though  he  owns  that  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,  the 
ancient  expositors,  were  of  a  contrary  judgment,  viz. 
that  the  canon  speaks  not  of  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church,  but  of  such  as  returned  to  the  catholic 
church  from  the  Paulianists,  or  Samosatcnian  here- 
tics, among  whom  they  had  received  no  imposition 
of  hands,  and  therefore  were  to  be  treated  as  mere 
laics.  And  in  this  sense  Suiccrus*  and  Albaspiny," 
Christianus  Lupus,  Fabrotus,  and  other  modem 
critics  and  expositors  of  the  canon,  explain  it  also. 
To  make  the  reader  himself  judge  in  the  matter,  I 


"  TertuL  ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.7.  Vidtiam  allegi  in  onli- 
natiouem  nisi  univiraui  non  concedit.  It.  de  Virg.  veland. 
C.9. 

"  Epiph.  Exp.  Fid.  n.  21. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  6.    Coostit.  Apnrt.  lib  6.  c  17. 

"  Theod.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  ▼.  9. 

^  Justcl.  Nut.  ad  can.  1.  Concil.  Laodic. 

"  Ham.  Anoot.  ou  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

^  Suicer.  Tliesaur.  t.  1.  p.  899. 

»  Baron,  an.  31.  n.  283.  It.  Cubassut.  Notit.  CoDcil.  c. 
56.  p.  342. 

»  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 

"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  i.  1.  p.  867. 

■•  Albasp.  Not.  in  can.  19.  Conril.  Nicen.  Lapiis,  t.  1. 
Schol.  in  eund.  can.  Pahntt.  Not.  ail  Balsamon.  Collect 
Omstitut.  p.  1417. 
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must  here  recite  the  words  of  the  canon,  which  are 
these :  Concerning  the  Paulianists  which  return  to 
the  catholic  church,  it  is  decreed,  that  they  shall  be 
bf  aU  means  re-baptized.  And  if  any  of  them  were 
heretofore  reckoned  among  the  clergy,  if  they  ap- 
pear to  be  blameless,  and  without  rebuke,  let  them 
be  first  baptized,  and  then  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  the  catholic  church :  but  if  upon  examination 
they  be  found  unfit,  let  them  be  deposed.  The 
nme  rule  shall  be  observed  concerning  deaconesses, 
and  all  others  who  are  reckoned  among  their  clergy. 
And  we  particularly  take  notice"  of  deaconesses, 
which  appear  in  that  habit  or  dignity,  that  having 
never  had  any  imposition  of  hands,  they  are  to  be 
reckoned  only  among  the  laity.  These  last  words 
shout  deaconesses  seem  to  refer  to  what  goes  be- 
fore ;  and  then  they  must  be  interpreted  of  deacon- 
esses among  the  Paulianists,  who  took  upon  them 
the  habit  of  deaconesses  without  any  consecration. 
Or  if  we  understand  them  as  spoken  of  deaconesses 
iheady  in  the  church,  they  may  mean  that  there 
were  some  deaconesses  which  had  crept  into  the 
office  without  imposition  of  hands,  and  such  the 
eooncil  accounts  no  more  than  Iny-persons.  That 
which  will  incline  a  man  to  interpret  tliis  canon  to 
some  such  sense  as  this  is,  that  all  other  councils 
snd  writers  speak  of  ordaining  deaconesses  by  im- 
position of  hands.  Yalesius  himself  owns  that  it 
was  so  in  the  time  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  for 
in  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,"  their  ordina- 
tion IS  expressly  called  both  x^'f^^ovia  and  x"po^c- 
0W,  (ndination  by  imposition  of  hands.  And  the 
luthor  of  the  Constitutions,**  speaking  of  their  or- 
dinatUHiy  requires  the  bishop  to  use  imposition  of 
hands,  with  a  form  of  prayer,  which  is  there  recited. 
And  thus  it  was  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ehurch,  so  long  as  the  order  itself  continued  to  be 
in  use.  The  council  of  Trullo,  anno  692,  speaks  of 
their  ordination  in  two  canons,*^  under  the  name  of 
Xi^wrwM.  And  Sozomen"*  uses  the  same  word  in 
speaking  of  the  ordination  of  Olympias.  And 
thoogfa  there  be  not  so  many  examples  of  this  prac- 
tice to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin  church,  because 
the  order  was  there  much  sooner  laid  aside ;  yet 
Cotekrius"  has  funiiiihed  us  with  some  out  of  For- 
tonatos  and  the  council  of  Worms,  both  which  ex- 
piesKly  say,  the  ordination  of  deaconesses  was  per- 
fbmied  by  imposition  of  hands.  In  the  council  of 
Womis,  the  15th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 


is  repeated:  And  Fortunatus  his  words  are,  tnanu 
superpoaita^  consecravit  diaconam,  speaking  of  one 
whom  Medardus  the  bishop  consecrated  a  deacon- 
ess by  laying  his  hands  upon  her.  All  which  shows, 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  to 
ordain  deaconesses  by  imposition  of  hands :  and 
that  makes  it  very  probable,  that  the  Nicene  canon 
is  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  church's  practice. 

But  the  learned  Justellus  *  still  raises  another 
scruple  about  their  ordination :  he  thinks  this  im- 
position of  hands  was  not  properly  an  ordination, 
but  only  a  benediction:  for  he  distinguishes  be- 
twixt those  two  tilings,  and  says,  every  solemn  im- 
position of  hands  is  not  an  ordination ;  which  is 
very  true ;  for  then  the  imposition  of  hands  upon 
the  catechumens,  or  upon  the  baptized  in  confirm- 
ation, or  upon  the  penitents  in  order  to  reconcile 
them,  or  upon  the  sick  in  order  to  their  cure,  or 
upon  any  persons  whatsoever  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon benediction,  would  be  an  ordination  :  but  then 
that  learned  person  seems  not  to  have  considered, 
that  the  im^Kisition  of  hands  upon  the  deaconesses 
was  something  more  than  all  these ;  for  it  was  a 
consecration  of  them  to  a  certain  office  in  the 
church,  which  sort  of  imposition  of  hands,  joined  with 
a  prayer  of  benediction  for  grace  to  discharge  that 
office  aright,  is  what  the  church  has  always  meant 
and  called  particularly  by  the  name  of  ordination. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this  s^,  , 
consecration  gave  them  any  power  to  Jni  SSSTJ?!". 
to  execute  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  p""^^*^- 
office,  or  do  the  duties  of  the  sacred  function.  Wo- 
men were  always  forbidden  to  perform  any  such 
offices  as  those.  Therefore  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions calls  it  a  heathenish  practice  to  ordain 
women-priests,  liptiaQ  x^H^"^^^^^^ »  ^^^  ^^^^  Christian 
law  allowed  no  such  custom.*^  Some  heretics  in- 
deed, as  Tertullian  obser^-es,*'  allowed  women  to 
teach,  and  exorcise,  and  administer  baptism ;  but  all 
this,  he  says,  was  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle.** 
Epiphanius  brings  the  charge  particularly  against 
the  Pepuzians,  which  were  a  branch  of  the  Montan- 
ists,  that  they  made  women-bishops,"  and  women- 
presbyters,  abusing  that  passage  of  the  apostle,  "  In 
Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,"  to 
put  some  colour  upon  their  practice.  He  charges 
it  also  upon  the  CoUyridians,"  that  they  did  Upov^ 
yiiv  £id  yvvaiK&Vt  use  women  to  sacrifice  to  the  Vir- 


"  Coo.  Nic.  C.  19.    'Efuni^ilfiiP  ii  tww  iutKOvivawv  twv 

•Con  Chaired,  c.  15. 

*  Ccojtit  Apust.   lib.   8.   C.  19.  &  i-wivKoiriy  iin^riati^ 

•Coo.  Trull,  c  14  et  40.  "  Soiom.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 

*C«(e]er.  Not.  in  Conit.  Apoat.  lib.  8.  c.  19.    Con. 
VimtieniL  c.  73.  ex  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  15. 
■FortmL  Vit.  B*deg«ndiiap.  Surium.  Aiig.  13. 


••  Justel.  Bibl.  Jnr.  Canon,  t.  I.  p.  75.  Not.  in  Con.  Ni: 
c.  19. 

•  Conrtitut.  A  post.  lib.  3.  c.  9. 

*'  Tertul.  de  Pripscript.  c.  41.  Ipsac  mulieres  h;cretic<o 
quain  procaces,  quro  audcant  docerc,  contendere,  exorcis- 
mos  agere,  ciirationcs  rcpromittere,  forsitan  ct  tingnerc. 

«  Id.  c.  17.  de  Baptismo. 

**  Epiph.  Haer.  6'J.  Peptiziaii.  n.  2.  i-iricKoirvi  trap 
auTotc  yvi/atKiv,  Koi  irpEcr/Surfpot  yi'ViiiKt^. 

*'  Id.  Ha?r.  78.  Antidicoinarianit.  n.  23. 
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g^n  Mary.  Where  it  is  observed,  that  the  charge 
is  double ;  I.  That  they  gave  divine  worship  to  the 
holy  Virgin,  and,  2.  That  they  used  women-priests 
in  their  sen-ice.  Against  these  he  has  a  particular 
dissertation,  wherein  he  shows  at  large  that  no 
woman  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
ordained  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  perform  any  solemn 
service  of  the  church  :*»  which,  if  it  had  been  al- 
lowed to  any,  would  certainly  have  been  granted  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  who  was  so  highly  fa- 
voured of  God.  But  neither  she  nor  any  other 
woman  had  ever  the  priest's  office  committed  to 
them.  There  is  indeed,  says  he,  an  order  of  dea^ 
conesses  in  the  church,  but  their  business  *•  is  not 
to  sacrifice,  or  perform  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
office,  or  any  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  but  to  be  a 
decent  help  to  the  female  sex  in  the  time  of  their 
baptism,  sickness,  affliction,  or  the  like :  and  there- 
fore he  denies,  that  the  church  made  them  either 
presbyteresses  of  priestesses,  ^  irptfffiurtpliat,  ^  Up- 
io9aQ,  Where  the  reader  is  to  observe,  that  Epipha- 
nius  puts  a  distinction  betwixt  the  names  irpf^jS^i- 
ia/Q  and  irpto0vTtpidac,  because  the  former  only 
denotes  elderly  women,  such  as  the  deaconesses 
commonly  were ;  but  the  latter  he  uses  to  signify 
persons  ordained  to  the  office  of  presbyters  or 
priests,  which  he  absolutely  denies  any  women  in 
the  Christian  church  to  be. 

^^^^  And  from  hence  it  is  plain,  the 

i.^tlliSS'Sthe  offices  of  the  deaconesses  were  only 
teptiun  or  women.  ^^  perform  some  inferior  services  of 
the  church,  and  those  chiefly  relating  to  the  women, 
for  whose  sake  they  were  ordained.  One  part  of 
their  office  was,  to  assist  the  minister  at  the  baptis- 
ing of  women,  where  for  decency's  sake  they  were 
employed  to  divest  them,  (the  custom  then  being  to 
baptize  all  adult  persons  by  immersion,)  and  so  to 
order  the  matter,  that  the  whole  ceremony  might 
be  performed  with  all  the  decency  becoming  so 
sacred  an  action.  This  is  evident  from  Epiphanius, 
both  in  the  forecited  passage,  and  other  places.*' 
And  it  is  taken  notice  of  also  by  Justinian,*  and 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,*  who  adds,  that  the 
deaconesses  were  used  to  anoint  the  women  in  bap- 
tism with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  custom  of  the  Greek 
church  then  was,  not  only  for  the  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  but  also  for  the  deaconesses,  to 


use  this  ceremony  of  unction  before  baptism;  of 
which  Cotelerius,  in  hia  Notes,**  gives  sevenl  in- 
stances out  of  the  ancient  writers,  but  these  belong 
to  another  place. 

2.  Another  part  of  their  office  was, 

to  be  a  sort  of  private  catechists  to  x  T!1b^•*'■rt  ^ 
the  women-catechumens,  who  were  fa^i— -oitcfa!? 
preparing  for  baptism.  For  though 
they  were  not  allowed  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
church,  yet  they  might  privately  instruct  and  teach 
those,  how  to  make  the  proper  answers  that  were 
required  of  all  persons  at  their  baptism.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Short  Notes  on  the  Epistles"  under  the 
name  of  St  Jerom,  calls  this,  private  ministry  of 
the  word,  which  the  deaconesses  performed  in  the 
Eastern  churches  in  his  time.  And  it  was  so  usual 
and  ordinary  a  part  of  their  office  in  the  African 
churches,  that  the  frithers  of  ihe  fourth  council  of 
Carthage"  require  it  as  a  necessary  qualification  in 
deaconesses  when  they  are  ordained,  that  they  shall 
be  persons  of  such  good  understanding,  as  to  be 
able  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  rustic  women,  how 
to  make  responses  to  the  interrogatories,  which  the 
minister  puts  to  them  in  baptism,  and  how  they 
were  to  order  their  conversation  afterward. 

3.  Another  part  of  their  employ- 
ment was,  to  visit  and  attend  women  n  T?SitMJai- 
that  were  sick,  which  is  noted  by  wmSktSiiBdii- 
Epiphanius**  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  who**  says  they  were  emplojred  like- 
wise in  delivering  the  bishop's  messages  and  direc- 
tions to  women  that  were  in  health,  whom  the 
deacons  could  not  visit  because  of  unbelievers ;  that 
is,  because  of  the  scandal  and  reproach  which  the 
heathens  were  ready  to  cast  upon  ihem. 

4.  In  times  of  danger  and  perse- 


8cct.ll. 


cution  they  were  employed  in  minis-  tiiiSrtJlirilll?** 
tering  to  the  martyrs  in  prison ;  be-  «***«»'»p*^ 
cause  they  could  more  easily  gain  access  to  them, 
and  go  with  less  suspicion,  and  less  danger  and  ha- 
zard of  their  lives  from  the  heathen,  than  the 
deacons  or  any  other  ministers  of  the  church  could 
do.  Cotelerius**  and  Gothofred  collect  this  from 
some  passages  in  Lucian  and  Libanius,  which  seem 
plainly  to  refer  to  this  part  of  the  deaconesses'  min- 
istiy.  For  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  speak- 
ing of  Peregrine  the  philosopher,  how  be  was  ca- 


«  Epiph.  Hscr.  79.  Collyrid.  n.3.  EUfpaTcuitv'yvvatKet 
6e(0  irpoiriT&aa'oirro,  If  KavoviKdv  ri  IpydT^tadat  iy  imcXf}- 
vloj  lilt  fiaWov  airriivTtiv  Maptay  UpaTctay,  ixircX^o'at, 
&c. 

**  Ibid.  AiaKOvica-S>v  T&yfia  tviv  tlfriiv  iKKXtjvlav,  &\K* 
ov-)(i  tit  t6  itpaTiutiv^  audi  Tt  iirixupilv  iirtTpiiniy. 

*'  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.        «  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  6. 

«  Const.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  ••  Coteler.  in  loc. 

"  Hieron.  Cum.  in  Rom.  xvi.  I.  Sicut  etiam  nunc  in  Ori* 
eutalibus  diaconissso  mulicres  in  suo  sexu  ministrare  viden- 
tur  in  baptismo,  sive  in  ministerio  verbi,  quia  privatim  do- 
cuisse  foeminas  invenimus,  &c. 


"  Con.  Garthag.  4.  c.  12.  VidusB  velsanctimonialet,  qua 
ad  ministerium  baptisandaram  mulierum  eliguntur,  tain  in- 
structs sint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  tarmone 
docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieret,  tempore  quo  bapti- 
zandae  sunt,  qualiter  baptiiatori  interrogata  respondeant,  et 
qualitcr,  accepto  baptismate,  vivant. 

■*  Epiph.  Hser.  79.  n.  3.  Expos.   Fid.  n.  21. 

*«  Constit.  Apost  lib.  3.  c.  15  et  19.  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad 
Nepot.  Multas  anus  alit  ecclesia  qiue  officium  aegrolanti 
prsestant,  &c. 

*»  Cotcler.  Not.  in  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  15.  Gothofred.  Com.  in 
Cod.  Tbeodos.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  Leg.  27. 
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ff  the  Christiansy  whilst  he  was  m  prison 
jpofeasion  of  their  religion,  says,  In  the 
I  one  might  obsenre  the  old  women  the 
waiting  at  the  prison  gate**  with  some  of 
)han  children;  where  by  the  widows  he 
M  means  the  deaconesses  of  the  Christians. 
lere  is  little  question  but  Libanius*'  means 
ie»  when  he  says,  that  the  mother  or  mistress 
oid  women,  when  she  finds  any  one  bound 
MI9  runs  about,  and  begs  and  makes  a  col- 
for  him.  This  plainly  refers  to  the  great 
and  hberahty  of  the  Christians  toward  their 
I,  which  was  collected  and  sent  to  them  by 
id  of  these  deaconesses. 
^  5.  In  the  Greek  churches  the  dea- 

Sl^  conesses  had  also  the  charge  of  the 

doors  of  the  church,  which  part  of 
Bee  is  mentioned  by  the  author"  of  the  Con- 
m,  and  the  author  under  the  name  of  Igna- 
tio*  styles  them  ffwvpo^c  r&v  ayUav  wvXmftop, 
pers  of  the  holy  gates.  But  probably  this  was 
such  churches  as  made  a  distinction  beti^dxt 
n's  gale  and  the  women's  gate :  for  Bishop 
dMenres,*  that  no  ancient  writer  beside 
iro  make  any  mention  of  this,  as  part  of  the 
i  deaconesses :  and  in  another  place  of  the 
tntions''  this  distinction  is  plainly  expressed: 
t  door-keepers  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  men, 
e  deaconesses  at  the  gate  of  the  women. 

Lastly,  they  were  to  assign  all  wo- 
■iie«««  men  their  places,  and  regulate  "^  their 

bdutviour  in  the  church ;  to  preside 
be  rest  of  the  widows;*  whence  in  some 
they  are  styled  irponi^fiivac,  governesses ;  as 
Km  and  Zonaras  note  upon  the  council**  of 
ca :  and  if  any  woman  had  any  suit  to 
to  a  deacon  or  a  bishop,  a  deaconess*  was 
oduoe  her.  These  were  the  offices  of  the 
esMS  in  the  primitive  church,  which  I  have 
little  more  particular  in  describing,  because 
!e  not  now  so  commonly  known ;  the  order 
aving  been  for  some  ages  wholly  laid  aside. 
^  If  it  be  inquired,  how  long  this  or- 

Ufjj"^  der  continued  in   the  church,  and 

what  time  it  was  totally  abolished? 


I  answer,  it  was  not  laid  aside  every  where  at  once, 
but  continued  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in 
the  Latin,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin  churches  longer 
than  in  others.  In  the  Greek  church  they  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Balsamon,  that  is,  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  for  he  speaks  of 
them**  as  then  ministering  in  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople; though  it  appears  from  some  other 
passages  of  the  same  author,  that  in  other  churches 
they  were  generally  laid  aside.*  In  the  Latin 
church  there  were  some  decrees  made  against  their 
ordination  long  before.  For  the  first  council  of 
Orange,  anno  441,  forbids*  any  more  deaconesses 
to  be  ordained.  And  the  council  of  Epone,*  anno 
51 7»  has  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,  wholly  abro- 
gating their  consecration.  Not  long  after  which, 
the  second  council  of  Orleans,  anno  533,  renewed 
the  decree**  against  them.  And  before  any  of  these, 
the  council  of  Laodicea  in  the  Eastern  church  had 
forbidden  them  under  the  name  of  ancient  widows 
or  governesses,  decreeing*'  that  no  such  for  the 
future  should  be  constituted  in  the  church.  But 
these  decrees  had  no  effect  at  all  in  the  East,  nor 
did  they  universally  take  effect  in  the  West  till  many 
ages  after.  The  author,  indeed,  under  the  name  of 
St  Ambrose,  would  lead  an  unwary  reader  into  a 
great  mistake :  for  he  makes  as  if  the  order  of  dear 
conesses  was  no  where  used**  but  among  the  Mon- 
tanists ;  ignorantly  confounding  the  presbyteresses 
of  the  Montanists  with  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church.  And  the  author  under  the  name  of  St 
Jerom  is  not  much  more  to  be  regarded,  when  he 
seems  to  intimate  that  in  his  time  the  order  of  dea- 
conesses was  wholly  laid  aside  in  the  West,  and 
only  retained  in  the  Oriental  churches."  For  I 
have  already  showed,  (sect  6,)  from  Venantius  For- 
tunatus,  who  lived  anno  560,  and  the  council  of 
Worms,  which  was  held  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
deaconesses  were  still  retained  in  some  parts  of 
the  Western  church :  which  may  be  evinced  also 
from  the  Ordo  Itomanus,^*  and  other  rituals  in 
use  about  tliat  time,  where  among  other  forms  we 
meet  with  an  Ordo  tui  Diaconam  faciendam,  an  or- 
der or  form  to  consecrate  a  deaconess.  But  in 
an  age  or  two  after,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  or  ele- 


•na.  Peregrio.   Ilap^  rep  d«o'ft«m}piip  irtptfiivoirra 
,  xfpat  TUfAt,  &c. 

IB.  OraL  16.  in  Tisamen.     It  Orat.  de  Viuctis, 
Gochofred. 

Ait.  Apost.  lib.  a  c.  28. 
ido-lgoat.  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n.  12. 
r.  Diaaert.  16.  in  Ignat.  p.  224. 
tfit  Apoat.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 
tiL  lib.  2.  c.  58.  "Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  7. 

Laodic.  c.  II. 
tit.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

Ha  Reap,  ad  Interrog.   Marci,  c.  35.  ap.  Leun- 
Or.  Bom.  t.  1-  P-  38>- 
ion.  in  C«fficiL  Cbalced.  c.  15. 


*  Cone.  Arausic.  1.  c.  26.  DiaconisHB  omnimoda  non 
ordiuandflB,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  21.  Viduanim  conMcrationem, 
quas  diaconissas  yocant,  ab  omni  religione  nostra  penituf 
abrogamus. 

^  Cone.  Aurel.  2.  c.  18.  Placuit  ut  nulli  posUnodum 
foemina}  diaconalis  benedictio  pro  conditionis  htgus  fragili- 
tate  credatur. 

'*  Cone.  Laodie.  c.  11.  TIcpi  tov  fiii  itlv  irpttrfivTiiat 
iirot  TrpoKa^tifiivaf  i»  iKxXtjala  Ka^iTuv^ai. 

^  Ambros.  Com.  in  I  Tim.  iii.  11. 

"  Hieron.  Com.  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  and  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11. 

'«  Ordo  Roman,  p.  161.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  9.  par.  I62-I. 
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venth  century,  Bona  '•  thinks  the  whole  order  was 
quite  extinct. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  this  sub- 
Anoihw  ..ofiun  of  jcct,  I  cannot  but  acquaint  the  reader, 

Uic  nsme  dtacnni*-  .  ,  gt      % 

M,  u  It  Mgiiiflc  a  that  there  is  another  notion  of  the 

deaeon  •  « iff. 

name  diaconissa,  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  tlie  writers  of  the  middle  ages  of  the  church, 
who  use  it  to  signify  not  a  deaconess,  but  a  deacon's 
wife,  in  the  same  sense  as  pretinftera  signifies  the 
wife  of  a  presbyter,  and  episcopa,  the  wife  of  a  bi- 
shop. The  word  episcopa  is  thus  used  in  the  second 
council  of  Tours,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a  bishop 
hatli  not  a  wife,'*  there  shall  no  train  of  women 
follow  him.  So  also  the  words  presbytera,  diaco- 
uin'^a,  and  subdiaconissaf^  for  the  wives  of  a  pres- 
byter, a  deacon,  and  a  subdeacon,  occur  a  little 
after  in  the  same  council.  And  so  in  the  council 
of  Auxerre"  and  some  other  places.  From  which  a 
learned  and  ingenious  examiner"  of  the  council  of 
Trent  concludes,  that  bishops  in  those  times  were 
not  as  yet  obliged  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  not  to  co- 
habit with  their  wives,  in  the  Gallican  church.  But 
I  shall  freely  own,  I  take  this  to  be  a  mistake :  for 
from  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  began  to  l)e  pressed  in  the  Western  church, 
and  these  very  canons  do  enforce  it :  therefore  I 
lay  no  greater  stress  upon  them  than  they  will  bear : 


for  aa  for  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy,  it  needs 
not  be  defended  by  such  arguments,  having  the 
rule  and  practice  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  for 
some  of  the  purest  ages,  to  abet  and  support  it  ,•  of 
which  I  shall  give  a  just  account  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  general  qualifications  that 
were  necessarily  required  of  the  clergy  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  among  which  the  vow  of  celibacy 
will  be  found  to  have  no  place.  What  therefore 
these  canons  mean  by  episecpa  and  pre$byterat  is  no 
more  than  the  wife  of  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  which 
they  had  before  they  were  ordained,  but  in  those 
declining  ages  of  the  church  were  not  allowed  to 
cohabit  with  them  after  ordination.  This  explica- 
tion agrees  both  with  the  scope  of  those  canons, 
and  the  practice  of  the  times  they  were  made  in; 
and  we  have  no  dispute  with  Antonius  Augustinus," 
or  any  candid  writer  of  the  Romish  communion, 
who  carry  this  notion  no  higher  than  the  ages  in 
which  it  was  broached :  but  when  Baronins"  and 
others  transfer  it  to  the  primitive  ages,  and  make 
the  practice  of  the  Western  church  in  the  sixth  age 
to  be  the  practice  of  the  universal  church  in  all 
ages,  they  manifestly  prevaricate,  and  put  a  fidlacy 
upon  their  readers,  which  it  may  be  suflkient  to 
have  hinted  here,  and  shall  be  more  fully  made  out 
in  its  proper  place. 


"^  Bona,  Rer.  Litur^.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  15. 

^*  Ck)n.  TuroD.  2.  c.  13.  Epiicopum  epiacopam  non  ha- 
bentem,  Qiilla  sequatur  turba  mulierum. 

^  Ibid.  c.  19.  Si  inveDtus  fuerit  presbyter  cum  sua  presby- 
ters, aut  diaconus  cum  suadiacooissa,  aut  subdiaconus  cum  sua 


subdiaconissa,  annum  integrum  excommmiicatus  habeatur. 
**  Con.  Antissiodor.  c.  21. 
**  Gentillet.  £.xam.  ConcU.  Trid.  lib.  4.  p.  259. 
**  Anton.  Aug.  de  Emend.  Gratiani,  lib.  1.  DiaL  20.  p.  226l 
"  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  18. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


W  THB  FIB8T  ORIOINAI.  OF  THB  INFERTOB  ORDEBS,  AND  THE  NUMBEB  AND  USE  OF  THEM  I 
LSD  SO'W  TCCEY  DIFFEBED  FROM  THE  SUPEBIOB  OBDEBS  OF  BISHOPS,  FBESBYTEBS,  AND 
DEACONS. 


j^  ^  Having  in  the  last  book  discoursed  of 

J^j'jJjjggJr*  ^®  superior  orders  of  the  clergy  in 
JjAJIL!?'""  the  primitiye  church,  I  come  now  to 
CZiJI^^tto  treat  of  those  which  are  commonly 
""^"^  called  the  inferior  orders.  And  here 
our  first  inquiry  must  be  concerning  the  original 
and  number  of  them.  The  two  great  oracles  of 
the  Romish  church,  Baronius  *  and  the  council  of 
Trent,*  are  very  dogmatical  and  positive  in  their 
anertions  both  about  their  rise  and  number ;  that 
diey  are  precisely  five,  viz.  subdeacons,  acolythists, 
exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers ;  and  that  they 
ire  all  of  apostolical  institution.  And  herein  they 
ire  followed  not  only  by  Bellarmine,"  and  the  com- 
mon writers  of  that  side,  but  also  by  Schelstrate/ 
a  person  who  lived  in  greater  light,  and  might  have 
'seen  through  the(mis&\that  were  cast  before  the 
eyes  of  others.  Caranal  Bona  *  distinguishes  be- 
tween subdeacons  and  the  rest  He  fairly  owns, 
that  acolythists,  exordsts,  readers,  and  door-keepers 
are  ^^of  apostolical  institution,  as  the  modem 
ichool-meii  pretend ;  but  as  to  subdeacons,  he  joins 
with  them  entirely,  and  says,*  that  though  the 
Scripture  makes  no  express  mention  of  them,  yet 
their  institution  must  be  referred  either  to  Christ, 
or  at  least  to  his  apostles.  The  French  writers  are 
not  generaUy  bo  tenacious  of  this  opinion,  as  having 
nerer  sworn  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  Triden- 


tine  fathers  with  an  implicit  faith ;  but  many  of  J 
them  ingenuously  confess  the  rise  of  the  inferior  > 
orders  to  be  owing  only  to  ecclesiastical  institution^^ 
Morinus'  imdertakcs  to  prove  tliat  there  was  no 
such  order  as  that  of  acolythists,  or  exorcists,  or 
door-keepers  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  next 
to  the  apostles ;  nor  does  Schelstrate  disprove  his 
arguments,  though  he  makes  a  show  of  refuting 
him.    Duarenus'  says  there  were  no  such  orders 
originally  in  the  first  and  primitive  church.    Co- 
telerius*  confesses  their  original  is  involved  wholly 
in  obscurity ;  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any 
of  them  in  Ignatius,  or  any  other  ancient  writer 
before  Cyprian  and    Tertullian.      And    therefore 
Habertus"is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
more  advisable  for  their  church  to  expunge  all 
the  inferior  orders  out  of  the  nmnbcr  and  cata- 
logue of  sacraments,  and  refer  them  only  to  ec- 
clesiastical institution,  as  the  ancient  divines  were 
used  to  do.    By  the  ancient  divines,  he  means  the 
school-men,  who  were  generally  of  this  opinion^^^ 
heretofore.    For  Peter  Lombard,  who  is  set  at  the  r^ 
head  of  them,"  declares  that  the  primitive  church    »  " 
had  no  orders  below  those  of  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons;  nor  did  the  apostle  give  command  about 
any  other,  but  the  church  in  succeeding  ages  in- 
stituted subdeacons  and  acolythists  herself.    And 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Aquinas,"  and"^Amalarius 


*  BuoD.  ao.  44.  n.  78. 

'Cone  Trid.  Sett.  23.  c.  2.     It  Catechism,  ad  Parochos 
tit  de  Sacramento  Ordinit,  p.  222. 
'BeUarm.  de  Clericit,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

*  ScbeUtnt.  ConciL  Antiochen.  Restitut.  Dissert  4.  c. 
17.  ait  2.  p.  520. 

'Bom,  Ber.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17.  Acolythos,  ex- 
^■tistti^  lectoret,  et  ottiariot,  ab  apottolit,  vel  ab  immediatis 
onn  mceettoribiis  inttitutot,  doctoret  scholastici  asserunt, 
Haooprobant. 

*  BoBi,  ibid,  nu  16u  Subdiaeonomin  licet  expressa  mentio 
■  acris  litem  noo  reperiatur,  eorum  tamen  institutio  vel 
■4  CItfMkiiiB,  ot  racentioret  teholattici  existimant,  vel  ad 
ifiilolotreferaMiaett. 


'  Morin.  de  Ordinat.  Exercit  14.  cap.  1. 

*  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Beneficiis  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

*  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

I*  llabert  Archicratic.  par.  5.  observ.  1.  p.  48.  Consultius 
meo  quidem  judicio,  oitiines  hicrarchicis  inferiorei,  ipsum- 
que  aideo  hypodiacoui,  et  a  sacrameatorum  censu  expun. 
gere,  et  ad  institutionem  duntaxat  ecclesiasticam  cum  anti** 
quia  theologis  referre. 

"  Lombard.  Sent  lib.  4.  Dist.  24.  p.  318.  Hos  solos  pri- 
mitiva  ecclesia  Icgitur  habuisse,  et  de  his  solis  pneceptum 
apostoli  habemus.  Subdiaconos  vero  et  acolythos  proce- 
dente  tempore  ecclesia  sibi  constituit 

"  Aquin.  Supplement  par.  3.  qu.  37.  Art  2.  Resp.  ad 
secundum. 
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Fortunstus,"  and  many  others.  Schelstrate  him- 
self" owns,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  two  popes, 
Urban  II.  and  Innocent  III.,  that  the  order  of  sub- 
deacons  was  not  reckoned  among  the  sacred  orders 
of  the  primitive  church  :  it  was  indeed  an  inferior 
order  in  the  third  century,  but  not  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  sacred  or  superior  order  till  the  twelfth 
age  of  the  church ;  when,  as  Mcnardus  informs  us 
out  of  a  MS.  book  of  Petrus  Cantor,"  a  i^nriter  of  that 
age,  it  was  then  but  just  newly  dignified  with  that 
character:  that  is,  in  an  age  when  bishops  and 
presbyters  l)egan  to  be  reckoned  but  one  order,  in 
compliance  with  an  hypothesis  peculiar  to  the 
Romish  church,  then  the  order  of  subdeacons  step- 
ped up  to  be  a  superior  order ;  and  whereas  the  pri- 
mitive church  was  used  to  reckon  the  three  superior 
orders  to  be  those  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons, the  Romish  church  now  began  to  speak  in  a 
diflerent  style,  and  count  the  three  superior  orders, 
those  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons :  so  that 
this  last  became  a  superior  order,  which  for  some 
ages  before  had  been  only  an  inferior  order,  and  at 
first  was  no  order  at  all.  For  the  testimonies  al- 
leged by  Schelstrate  after  Bellarmine  and  Baronius, 
to  prove  the  inferior  orders  of  apostolical  institu- 
tion, are  of  no  authority  or  weight  in  this  case.  The 
Epistle  under  the  name  of  Ignatius  ad  Antiochenos, 
and  the  Constitutions  under  the  name  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  which  are  the  only  authorities  pretended 
in  this  matter,  are  now  vulgarly  known  to  be  none 
of  their  genuine  writings,  but  the  works  of  some 
authors  of  much  later  date.  So  that  till  some  bet- 
ter proofs  be  given,  there  will  be  reason  to  conclude, 
that  these  inferior  orders  were  not  of  apostolical, 
but  only  of  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

8^^^  And  this  may  be  argued  further, 

iJ?'W*l£S'in"h«  not  only  from  the  silence  of  the  most 
primiuT.  church,  ^ncicut  writcrs,  but  also  from  the 
accounts  of  those  who  speak  of  them  presently  after 
their  institution.  For  though  the  Romish  church 
determines  them  to  be  precisely  five  in  number,  yet 
in  the  ancient  church  there  was  no  such  rule ;  but 
some  accounts  speak  of  more  than  five,  and  others 
not  of  so  many ;  which  argues  that  they  were  not 
of  apostolical  institution.  The  author  under  the 
name  of  Ignatius"  reckons  six  without  acolythists, 
viz.  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  door-keepers, 
copiaUe,  and  exorcists.  The  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus^' 
counts  but  four  of  these  orders,  viz.  subdeacons. 


readers,  nngers,  and  door-keepers.  For  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  eopiaUtt  or  of  acolythists :  and 
though  he  speaks  of  exorcists,  yet  he  says*  express- 
ly it  was  no  church  order.  The  Apostolical  Canons," 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  name  only  three,  sub- 
deacons, readers,  and  singers.  And  though  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St  Jerom"  mentions 
four,  yet  he  brings  the  eopitdm  or  fonaru  into  the 
account,  and  makes  them  the  first  order  of  the 
clergy,  leaving  out  acolythists  and  exorcists.  Epi- 
phanius**  makes  no  mention  of  acolythists,  but  in- 
stead of  them  puts  in  the  copiaUB^  and  interpreters 
Others  add  the  parabolani  also ;  and  except  Cor* 
nelius,"  there  is  scarce  any  other  ancient  writer,  who 
is  so  precise  to  the  number  of  five  inferior  orders,  as 
now  computed  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  reason  of  which  diflference  most  ^^^  ^ 
needs  be  this,  that  there  was  no  cer-  a^i^SSS^ji 
tain  rule  left  originally  about  any  ■■~'*"^ 
such  orders ;  but  every  church  instituted  them  for 
herself,  at  such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  her 
own  necessities  seemed  to  require.  For  at  first 
most  of  the  offices  of  these  inferior  orders  were  per- 
formed by  the  deacons,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  in  another  place."  But  as  ihe  number  of 
converts  increased  in  large  chmrhes,  such  as  that 
of  Rome,  which  confined  herself  to  the  number  of 
seven  deacons,  the  duties  of  the  deacon's  office 
quickly  became  too  great  and  heavy  for  them: 
whereupon  a  sort  of  assistants  to  them  were  ap- 
pointed, first  in  those  great  churches,  under  the 
names  of  these  inferior  orders,  to  take  off  fimn  the 
deacons  some  of  the  heavy  burden  that  lay  upon 
them.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  with 
the  inferior  orders  in  such  great  and  populous 
churches  as  Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century;  whereas  in  many  of  the 
lesser  churches  all  the  offices  were  still  performed 
by  deacons,  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries : 
which  may  be  concluded  ftrom  the  words  of  the 
author  under  the  name**  of  St  Austin,  where  speak- 
ing of  the  deacons  of  Rome,  he  says,  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  perform  all  the  inferior  services  of 
the  church  was,  that  there  was  a  multitude  of  the 
lesser  clergy  under  them ;  whereas  otherwise  they 
must  have  taken  care  of  the  altar  and  its  utensils, 
&c.  as  it  was  in  other  churches  at  that  time.  Which 
seems  evidently  to  imply,  that  these  inferior  orders 
were  not  taken  into  all  churches  when  that  author 
made  this  observation. 


»  Amalar.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  8. 

>*  Schelstrat.  dc  Concil.  Antioch.  p.  515. 

*■  Pet.  Cantor,  de  Verbo  Mirifico,  ap.  Menard.  Not.  in 
Sacramental.  Gregor.  p.  280.  De  novo  inBtitutum  est,  sub- 
diaconatum  esse  sacrum  ordincm. 

*•  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n.  12.        ^  Conslit.  Apost.  lib.  .3.  c.  1 1. 

>•  Ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  26.  »  Can.  Apoet.  c.  69. 

»  Jerom.  de  Sept  em  Ordin.  Eccl.  t.  4.  p.  81. 


«  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

*>  ComeL  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

»  Book  II.  chap.  20.  sect.  15. 

••  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  t.  4.  c.  101.  Ut  autem 
non  omnia  ministeria  obsequiorum  per  ordinem  agant,  mul- 
titudo  &cit  clericonim.  Nam  utique  eC  altare  portarent,  et 
vasa  ejus,  et  aquam  in  manus  ftmderent  sacerdoti,  sicut  vi- 
demus  per  omnes  ecclesias. 
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„^^  But  such    churches  as    admitted 

¥v2i^^  ■"  them,  made  them  subservient  to  di- 
Ct!flt^»  vera  good  ends  and  purposes.  For 
'*'*•""•'*'■  besides  that  of  relieving  the  deacons 
in  some  part  of  their  office,  they  were  also  a  sort  of 
aarsery  for  the  sacred  hierarchy,  or  superior  orders 
of  the  church.  For  in  those  days  such  churches  as 
had  these  ordera  settled  in  them,  commonly  chose 
their  superior  ministers,  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  out  of  them ;  and  the  clergy  of  these  lesser 
orders  were  a  sort  of  candidates  under  trial  and  pro- 
bation for  the  greater.  For  the  church,  not  having 
the  advantage  of  Christian  academies  at  that  time, 
took  this  method  to  train  up  fit  persons  for  the 
ounistry,  fint  exercising  them  in  some  of  the  lower 
offices,  that  they  might  be  the  better  disciplined  and 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  superior  functions. 
And  by  this  means  every  bishop  knew  perfectly 
both  the  abilities  and  morals  of  all  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  for  they  were  bred  up  under  his  eye,  and 
governed  by  his  care  and  inspection.  In  some 
places  they  lived  all  in  one  house,  and  ate  all  at  one 
table:  as  Possidius*  particularly  notes  of  St  Aus- 
tin's church  at  Hippo,  and  Sosomen"  of  the  church 
of  Rinocurura  in  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  that  they  had  house,  and  table,  and  every 
thing  in  common.  Hence  it  became  a  custom  in 
Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kings,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  for  parents  to  dedicate 
their  chOdren  very  young  to  the  service  of  the 
church ;  in  which  case  they  were  taken  into  the  bi- 
shop's &mily,  and  educated  under  him  by  some  dis- 
creet and  grave  presbyter,  whom  the  bishop  deputed 
for  that  purpose,  and  set  over  them  by  the  name  of, 
/rsjmdMt,  ei  magi$ier  diacipUna,  the  superintendent, 
or  master  of  discipline,  because  his  chief  business 
WIS  to  inspect  their  behaviour,  and  instruct  them 
in  the  mks  and  discipline  of  the  church.  As  we 
may  see  in  the  second  and  fourth  councils*'  of  Tole- 
do^ which  give  directions  about  this  affidr. 

,^^  ^  And  upon  this  account  these  infe- 

JliL'tlStJrtea^  ^^^  clcrgj  wcre  tied  as  well  as  others 
MtSM^iSb  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the  church, 
*'*'  when  once  they  had  devoted  and  de- 

dicated themselves  to  it;  they  might  not  then  for- 


sake their  station,  and  retiun  to  a  mere  secular  lii 
again  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  council  of  Cha 
cedon"  has  a  peremptory  canon  to  this  purpose 
That  if  any  person  ordained  among  the  clergy  1m 
take  himself  to  any  military  or  civil  employmen 
and  does  not  repent  and  return  to  the  office  he  ha 
first  chosen  for  God's  sake,  he  should  be  anath< 
matized.  Which  is  repeated  in  the  council  of  Tours, 
and  Tribur,*  and  some  others,  where  it  is  intei 
preted  so,  as  to  include  the  inferior  orders  as  we 
as  the  superior. 

But  though  they  agreed  in  this,  yet  g^  ^ 
in  other  respects  they  differed  very  ftJ^Th^IJ^S 
much  from  one  another.  As,  1.  In  SSS^ilii'SSJl.l 
name :  the  clergy  of  the  superior  or-  **'  ^"^ 
ders  are  commonly  called  the  icpw/iivoi,  holy"  an 
sacred,  as  in  Socrates  and  others;  whence  th 
name  hierarchy  is  used  by  the  author  under  th 
name  of  Dionysius"  the  Areopagitc,  to  signil 
peculiarly  the  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  an 
deacons;  as  Haliier,  a  famous  Sorbonnc  docto 
has  abundantly  proved  against  Cellotius  the  Jesui 
in  his  learned  and  elaborate  Defence"  of  the  Hie: 
archy  of  the  Church.  But  on  the  other  hand,  tl 
inferior  orders  in  the  ancient  canons  have  on] 
the  name  of  insacrati,  unconsecrated ;  as  in  il 
council**  of  Agdc,  where  the  insacrati  ministri  ai 
forbidden  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels,  or  to  ent< 
into  the  diaconicon  or  sanctuary,  it  is  plain  thei 
must  be  meant  the  inferior  orders.  2.  Another  di 
ference,  which  gave  rise  to  the  former  distinctioi 
was  the  different  ceremonies  observed  in  the  mai 
ner  of  their  ordination.  The  one  were  always  o 
dained  at  the  altar ;  the  others  not  so :  the  one  wit 
the  solemn  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  ;  the  oth< 
commonly  without  it  Whence  St.  Basil*  calls  tl 
one  fiaOiihQf  a  degree;  but  the  other,  axc((>or6vf|r) 
vwtiptffiat  an  inferior  ministry,  which  had  no  imp 
sition  of  hands.  3.  The  main  difference  was  i 
the  exercise  of  their  office  and  function.  The  oi 
were  ordained  to  minister  before  God  as  priests,  i 
celebrate  his  sacraments,  expound  his  word  public! 
in  the  church,  &c.  In  which  respects  the  thn 
superior  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacon 
are  said  by  Optatus,  and  others,  to  have  each  the 


*  Powid.  Vit  Aug.  e.  25.  Cum  ipso  semper  clerici,  una 
cCiiB  domo  me  mcnss,  nimptibusque  communihus  alebantur 
•t  TtstiebanCur. 

*  Soiom.  lib.  6.  c  31.  Kour^  ^c  Im  rote  aifrSBi  icXtfpi- 
mt  oucif^iv  Kal  Tpdwtl^a  xal  T&Wa  irdirra. 

*  Cone.  Tolet.  3.  c.  I.  De  his,  quos  voluntas  parentum  a 
fnak  iofiuitia  aonis  in  clericatiis  officio  vel  monachali 

fonit,  statuimiis^ ut  in  domo  ecclesisB  sub  episcopali 

pwmii  a  prmponto  sibi  debeant  erudiri.  It.  Tolet  4.  c. 
A  Si  f ui  in  elero  puberes  aut  adolescentes  existuut,  omues 
ii  m»  cooelavi  atrii  commorentur,  ut  in  disciplinis  ecclesi- 
■licai  ^ui;  dmpvtmU  probatissimo  seniore,  quern  et  ma- 
l>tm  diicipliiMi  mt  testem  vita  habeant. 

"Cose.  Chalced.  C  7.    Tote  4va£  iir  KX^p^f  fcoriiXcy- 


fjilyov9,  wpitrafiiv,  /iiH'c  iirl  crrpaTilaVf  fivT%  ixt  d^u 
KOiTfiiK^p  ipXeadaif  &c. 

^  Si  quis  clericus,  relicto  officii  sui  ordiue,  laicam  voluei 
agere  vitam,  vel  se  militias  tradiderit,  excommunicatiun 
poena  feriatur. 

*  Cone.  Triburiens.  c.  27, 

"Socratlib.  I.e.  10etl5. 

**  Dionys.  de  Hierar.  Eccles.  c.  5.  n.  2. 

"  Haliier,  Defensio  Hierarch.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  lib. 
sect.  2.  c.  1  et  2. 

**  Cone.  Agathen.  e.  66.  Non  licet  insacratos  ministr 
licentiam  habere,  in  secretarium,  quod  Gncci  diaconic< 
appellant,  ingredi,  et  contingere  vasa  dominica. 

*^  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  51. 
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>haro  aiui  degree  in  the  Chmtian  priesthood,  as 
li.iN  Uvn  notcMl  in  the  former  book  :**  but  the  in- 
iWioT  onli'rs  were  not  appointed  to  any  such  minis- 
try, hut  only  to  attend  the  ministers  in  Divine 
Nrr\iri\  and  iK*rform  some  lower  and  ordinary 
olluH's,  \vhii'li  any  Christian,  by  the  bishop's  ap- 
|M)intniontf  was  qualified  to  perform.  What  these 
olliri's  were,  shall  be  sliowed  by  a  particular  ac- 
count of  them  in  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF   SUBDEACON8. 


^.^,  ,  The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  order 

B^^JiJlZTmL    >'»  any  ancient  writers  is  in  the  middle 

"'*^ "">  of  the  third  centur>-,  when  Cyprian 

uiul  Cornelius  lived,  who  both  speak  of  bubdeacons 
UH  settled  in  the  church  in  their  time.  Cyprian* 
mentions  them  at  least  ten  times  in  his  epistles; 
and  Cornelius,  in  his  famous  epistle'  to  Fabius, 
bisliop  of  Antioch,  where  he  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  elergj'  then  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
reckons  seven  subdeacons  among  them.  But  some 
think  they  were  not  quite  so  early  in  the  Greek 
church :  for  Habcrtus'  says,  no  Greek  writer  speaks 
of  them  before  Athanasius,*  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
ccntur)'. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions, 
Thdr  ordination    iudccd,  rcfcrs  them  to  an  apostolical 

pmormnl  irilhont  ' 

i"Kfuun*?iIlIl?h*  ^'"g^'""*  ^^^*  *"  compliance  with  that 
hypothesis,  brings  in  Thomas  the 
apostle  giving  directions  to  bishops  to  ordain  them 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,*  as  he  does 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  inferior  orders.  But  that 
author  is  singular  in  this ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Greek  church,  whose 
customs  he  chiefly  represents:  St.  Basil,  a  more 
credible  witness,  says  of  this  and  all  the  other  in- 
ferior orders,  tliat  they*  were  dxiipoT6vtiToi,  ordained 
without  imposition  of  hands.  And  for  the  Latin 
church  it  is  evident,  from  a  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  where  we  have  the  form  and 
manner  of  their  ordination  thus  expressed :  When 
a  subdeacon  is  ordained,^  seeing  he  has  no  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  let  him  receive  an  empty  patin  and 


an  empty  cup  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  an 
ewer  and  towel  from  the  archdeacon.  Which  fonn 
wholly  excluding  imposition  of  hands*  is  a  good 
collateral  evidence  (as  Habertus'  confesses  ingenu- 
ously) to  prove  that  this  order  was  not  instituted 
by  the  apostles :  for  they  did  not  use  to  omit  this 
ceremony  in  any  of  their  ordinations. 
As  to  the  office  of  subdeacons,  we 
may,  in  some  measure,  learn  what  it  aw 
was  from  the  forementioned  canon, 
viz.  that  it  was  to  fit  and  prepare  the  sacred  ves- 
sels and  utensils  of  the  altar,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  deacon  in  time  of  Divine  service.  Bnt  they 
were  not  allowed  to  minister  as  deacons  at  the  altar; 
no,  nor  so  much  as  to  come  within  the  rails  of  it,  to 
set  a  patin  or  cup  or  the  oblations  of  the  people 
thereon :  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea,*  which  forbids  the  vwtipha^,  by  which  is 
meant  subdeacons,  to  have  any  place  within  the 
diaconican,  or  sanctuaiy,  nor  to  touch  the  holy  ves- 
sels, meaning  at  the  communion  table.  Though 
this  is  now  their  ofiice  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
in  that.  Bona**  owns  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
ancient  church.  Another  of  their  offices  was,  to 
attend  the  doors  of  the  church  daring  the  commu- 
nion service.  This  is  mentioned  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  in  a  canon"  which  fixes  them  to  that 
station.  And  Yalesius  thinks  Eusebins  meant  them, 
when  describing  the  temple  of  Paulinus,  he  speaks 
of  some"  whose  office  it  was  OupovXccy  col  wo^^ytip 
To^  tlrndtfTOQ,  to  attend  the  doors,  and  conduct  those 
that  came  in  to  their  proper  places.  The  author  of 
the  Constitutions"  divides  this  office  between  the 
deacons  and  subdeacons,  ordering  the  deacons  to 
stand  at  the  men's  gate,  and  the  subdeacons  at  the 
women's ;  that  no  one  might  go  forth,  nor  the  doors 
be  opened  in  the  time*  of  the  oblation.  Besides 
these  offices  in  the  church,  they  had  another  office 
out  of  the  church,  which  was  to  go  on  the  bishop's 
embassies,  with  his  letters  or  messages  to  foreign 
churches.  For  in  those  days,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
secutions, a  bishop  did  not  so  much  as  send  a  letter 
to  a  foreign  church  but  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
clergy.  Whence  Cjrprian "  gives  such  letters  the 
name  of  litera  clerica:  and  the  subdeacons  were  the 
men  that  were  commonly  employed  in  this  office, 
as  appears  from  every  one  of  those  epistles  in  Cy- 
prian, which  speak  of  subdeacons :  particularly  in 
that  >\hich  he  wTote  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage  in 


«  See  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  15. 

>  Cypr.  Ep.  8,  20,  29,  31.  35.  45,  78,  79.  etl.  Oxon. 

«  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  G.  c.  43.      »  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  49. 

*  Athao.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  Vit.  agent. 

»  Coastit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  21.      *  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  51. 

'  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  5.  Subdiacoous  quum  ordinatur,  quia 
mands  im posit iooein  non  accipit,  patinam  de  epiiicopi  manu 
accipiat  vacuam,  et  calicem  vacuum.  De  manu  vero  archt- 
diaconi,  urceolum  cum  aqna,  et  mantile,  et  manutergium. 


"  Habert  Archieratic.  p.  4a  *  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  21. 

M  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  16.  Olim  nee  calicem 
nee  patinam  nee  oblationes  in  altari  ponebant. 

"  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  22.  ov  iti  vmipinip  tAx  Bvptn  iyra- 
TaXtfATraviiv. 

»  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

»  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  11. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  4.  aL  9.  Grave  est  ti  epistol*  clerics  Veri- 
tas mendacio  aliquo  et  fraude  corrupt  a  est. 
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his  retirement,  where  he"  tells  them,  tliat  having 
occasion  to  write  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  need- 
ing some  of  the  clergy  to  convey  his  letter  by,  he 
was  obliged  to  ordain  a  new  subdeacon  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  the  church  could  not  spare  him  one  at 
that  time,  having  scarce  enough  left  to  perform  her 
own  daily  services.  These  were  anciently  the  chief 
of  the  subdeacons'  offices  at  their  first  institution. 

And  great  care  was  taken  that  they 
wiMtdBmihry  should  uot  cxcccd  their  bounds,  or 
encroach  too  much  upon  the  deacon's 
oflke.  They  might  not  take  iipon  them  to  minister 
the  bread**  or  the  cup  to  the  people  at  the  Lord's 
table ;  they  might  not  bid  the  prayers,  or  do  any 
part  of  that  service  which  the  deacons  did,  as  they 
were  the  citpwrc c  or  holy  criers  of  the  church.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  canon  ^^  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  prohibits  the  subdeacons  from  wearing 
an  iormium  in  time  of  Divine  service :  which  was  a 
habit  of  deacons,  that  they  made  use  of  as  a  signal 
to  give  notice  of  the  prayers,  and  other  services  of 
the  church,  to  the  catechumens,  penitents,  &c.,  who 
were  to  obeenre  tlieir  directions :  this  habit  there- 
fore the  subdeacons  might  not  wear,  because  it  was 
1  distinguishing  habit  of  a  superior  order.  And 
fiuther,  to  show  the  same  subjection  and  deference 
to  deacons,  as  deacons  did  to  presbyters,  they  are 
foibidden  by  another  canon  *  of  that  council  to  sit 
in  the  presence  of  a  deacon  without  his  leave. 

,^  ^  There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  shall 

^SJiSSi&Si  ^^^  concerning  this  order,  which  is 
SbSSSiSI  5*  the  singularity  of  the  church  of  Rome 
mmuMnama.  j^  keeping  to  the  number  of  seven 
subdeacons.  For  in  the  epistle  of  C  omelius  '•  which 
gives  us  the  catalogue  of  the  Romish  clergy,  we 
find  but  seven  deacons,  and  seven  subdeacons, 
though  there  were  forty-four  presbyters,  and  forty- 
two  acolythists,  and  of  exorcists,  readers,  and  door- 
keepen  no  less  than  fifty-two.  But  other  churches 
did  not  tie  themselves  to  follow  this  example.  For 
in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  and  three 
kaer  that  belonged  to  it,  there  were  ninety  subdea- 
cons, as  may  be  seen  in  one  o^  Justinian's  Novels,* 
where  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  and  fixes 
the  number  of  every  order,  amounting  to  above  five 
bimdred  in  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP   ACOLYTHISTS. 


Next  to  the  subdeacons  the  Latin 

writers    commonly    put    acolythists,     Acoi^tian  «•- 

which  was  an  order  peculiar  to  the  iTtiS^hu"  h,  .nd 

•r      ..  ,  ,  ,  ,  never  mentionad  by 

Latm    church:     for    there    was    no  ■nyGreAwriief.tor 

loiir  ceutunn. 

such  order  in  the  Greek  church  for 
above  four  hundred  years ;  nor  is  it  ever  so  much 
as  mentioned  among  the  orders  of  the  church  by 
any  Greek  writer  all  that  time,  as  Cabassutius*  and 
Schelstrate  *  confess.  And  though  it  occurs  some- 
times in  the  later  Greek  rituals,  yet  Schelstrate  says 
it  is  there  only  another  name  for  the  order  of  sub- 
deacons. But  in  the  Latin  church  these  two  were 
distinguished :  for  Cornelius  in  his  catalogue  makes 
a  plain  difference  between  them,  in  saying  there 
were  forty-two  acolythists,  and  but  seven  sub- 
deacons in  the  church  of  Rome.  Cyprian  also 
speaks  of  them'  frequently  in  his  epistles,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  order  of  subdeacons ;  though  wherein 
tlieir  offices  differed  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
from  either  of  those  authors. 

But  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage there  is  a  canon  which  gives  a  Tbei  ordinauoo 
Uttle  light  in  the  matter:  for  there 
we  have  the  form  of  their  ordination,  and  some  in- 
timation of  their  office  also.  The  canon  *  is  to  this 
effect :  When  any  acolythist  is  ordained,  the  bishop 
shall  inform  him  how  he  is  to  behave  himself  in  his 
office:  and  he  shall  receive  a  candlestick  with  a 
taper  in  it,  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he  may  un- 
derstand that  he  is  appointed  to  light  the  candles 
of  the  church.  He  shall  also  receive  an  empty 
pitcher  to  ftimish  wine  for  the  eucharist  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  So  that  the  acolythisf  s  office  seems  at 
that  time  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  these  two 
things,  lighting  the  candles  of  the  church,  and  at- 
tending the  ministers  vnth  wine  for  the  eucharist : 
the  designation  to  which  office  needed  no  imposition 
of  hands,  but  only  the  bishop's  appointment,  as  is 
plain  from  the  words  of  the  canon  now  cited. 

Some  think  •  they  had  another  of- 

^  -  .   ,  "^  -      ^  Sect.  3. 

fice,  which  was  to  accompany  and  at-     The  original  ion 

'  *        "^  of  the  name. 

tend  the  bishop  whithersoever  he  went ; 

and  that  they  were  called  acolythists  upon  this  ac- 


^  C jpr.  Ep.  24.  sL  29.  Quoniam  oportuit  me  per  clericos 
■ribere;  scio  autem  nostrot  plurimot  abseateB  esse,  paucos 
*«o,  qni  illic  sunt,  vix  ad  minitterium  quotidiani  operis  suffi- 
c«t :  aeecsse  fuit  dovos  aliquos  conitituere,  qui  mitteren- 
tu:  feciflK  me  autem  iciatia  lectorem  Saturum  et  hypodia- 
coBUB  Optatum  coufessorem. 

"  Cone  Laodic.  c.  25.  &  iti  vmjpcrav  dpTov  didovai,  &6i 
«»r^MP  twXoytim. 

"  Ibid.  c.  22.  A  3«t  vVfTptTiiv  utpaptov  ^opcTv,  &c. 

"  CoBc.  Laodie.  e.  20.  "  Ap.  Easeb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

"iwtin.  Novel.  3. 


•  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  42.  p.  249. 

'  Schelstrat.  dc  Coocil.  Antiochcno,  Dissert.  4.  c.  17. 
p.  52G. 
«  C>  pr.  Ep.  7,  34, 02,  59, 77,  78,  79.  ed.  Oxon. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  c.  6.  Acolythiu  quum  ordinatur,  ab 
epitfcopo  quidem  doccatur  qtialiter  in  officio  suo  agere  de- 
beat  :  scd  ab  archidiacono  accipiat  ceroferarium  cum  cereo, 
ut  sciat  se  ad  accendenda  ecclesis  luminaria  mancipari. 
Accipiat  et  urceulum  vacuum  ad  suggerendum  vinum  io 
eucharistiam  sauguinis  Qiristi. 

^  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 
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count :  or  perhaps  because  they  were  obliged  to  at- 
tend at  funerals  in  the  company  of  the  canotucte  and 
ascetn'if,  with  whom  they  are  joined  in  one  of  Justi- 
nian's Novels.*  The  original  word,  ar6Xov3oc»  a« 
Hesychius' explains  it,  signifies  a  young  servant,  or 
an  attendant  who  waits  continually  upon  another. 
And  the  name  seems  to  be  given  them  from  this. 
But  the  inference  which  a  learned  person'  makes 
from  hence,  that  the  order  of  acoljrthists  ^-as  first 
in  tlic  Greek  church,  because  the  name  is  of  Greek 
original,  seems  not  to  be  so  certain ;  because  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  that  it  should  be  an  order  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  yet  no  Greek  writer  before 
Justinian's  time  make  any  mention  of  it. 

g^  ^  I  know,  indeed,  St  Jerom*  says,  it 

thS»^*b5Th«*t2Ji  ^'*8  a  custom  in  the  Oriental  churches 
Sfc!Xv^'r?f  to  set  up  lighted  tapers  when  the  Gos- 
>»»"•««.  p^i  ^^  j.^^  ^  ^  token  and  demon- 

stration of  their  joy ;  but  he  does  not  so  much  as 
once  intimate,  that  they  had  a  peculiar  order  of 
acolythists  for  this  purpose:  nor  does  it  appear 
that  this  was  any  part  of  their  office  in  the  Latin 
church ;  for  that  which  the  council  of  Carthage 
speaks  of,  is  probably  no  more  than  lighting  the 
candles  at  night,  when  the  church  was  to  meet  for 
their  lucemalis  oratio,  or  evening  prayer.  This  of- 
fice of  acolythists,  as  much  as  the  Romanists  con- 
tend for  the  apostolical  institution  of  it,  is  now  no 
longer  in  being  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  changed 
into  that  of  the  ceroferarii,  or  taper-bearers,  whose 
office  is  only  to  walk  before  the  deacons,  &c.,  with 
a  lighted  taper  in  their  liands.  Which  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  office  of  the  ancient  acolythists,  that 
Duarenus**  cannot  but  express  his  wonder,  how  the 
one  came  to  be  changed  into  the  other,  and  why 
their  doctors  should  call  him  an  acolythist  of  the 
ancient  church,  who  is  no  more  then  a  taper-bearer 
of  the  present.  Cardinal  Bona"  carries  the  reflec- 
tion a  little  further,  and  with  some  resentment  com- 
plains, that  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Romish  church 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  that  for  five  hundred  years  the  ancient  disci- 
pline has  been  lost. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  EXORCISTS. 


^There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  the  ^^ 
next  following,  the  power  of  cxor-  "**""•'" 
cising,  or  casting  out  devils,  was  a  miraculous  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  much 
less  to  any  single  order  among  them,  but  given  to 
other  Christians  also,  as  many  other  extraordinary 
spiritual  gifts  then  were.J  Origen'  says,  private 
Christians,  that  is,  laymen,  did  by  their  prayen  and 
adjurations  dispossess  devils.  And  Socrates'  ob- 
serves particularly  of  Gregory  ThanmatuigiM,  that 
whilst  he  was  a  layman  he  wrought  many  miracles, 
healing  the  sick,  and  casting  out  devils,  by  sending 
letters  to  the  possessed  party  only.  And  that  this 
power  was  common  to  all  orders  of  Christians,  ap- 
pears further  from  the  challenges  of  the  ancient 
apologists,  Tertullian'  and  others,  to  the  heathens, 
wherein  they  undertake,  that  if  they  wonld  bring 
any  person  possessed  with  a  devil  into  open  court 
before  the  magistrate,  any  ordinary  Christian  should 
make  him  confess  that  he  was  a  devil,  and  not  a 
god.  Minucius  *  speaks  of  this  power  among  Chris- 
tians, but  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  any  particular 
order  of  men :  as  neither  does  Justin  Martyr,*  nor 
Ireneus,*  nor  Cyprian,'  nor  Amobius,'  though  they 
frequently  speak  of  such  a  power  in  the  church. 
But  as  this  gift  was  common  to  aU  ^^^ 
orders  of  men,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  bjSSlKSJSIII 
believe,  that  it  was  in  a  more  especial  SJ^SSuSy 
manner  conferred  upon  the  bishops  '*"**'"^ 
and  presbjTters  of  the  church,  who,  when  there  was 
any  occasion  to  use  any  exorcism  in  the  church, 
were  the  ordinary  ministers  of  it.  Thus  Cardinal 
Bona*  understands  that  fiunous  passage  of  Tertul- 
lian,  where  speaking'*  of  a  Christian  woman,  who 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  returned  possessed  with  a 
devil,  he  says,  the  unclean  spirit  was  rebnked  in 
exorcism  for  presuming  to  make  such  an  attempt 


•  Justin.  Novel.  59. 

'  Hesych.  'AKoXou^oit  b  vtumpot  iratt,  ^tpdirmif,  6  irtpl 
t6  <rwfia, 
"  Dp.  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  7. 

*  Hieron.  cont.  Vigilant  t.  2.  p.  123.  Per  totas  Orientis 
ecclesias,  quando  legendum  est  evangelium,  accenduntur 
lumina,  &c. 

^  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Benefic.  lib.  I.  c.  14.  p.  74. 
Nescio  quomodo  tandem  factum  est,  ut  hoc  munus  in  lumi- 
nariorum  ciiram  postea  conversum  sit,  et  doctores  nostri 
passim  acolythos  ceroferarios  interpretentur. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  18.  Desierunt  quoque 
minorum  ordinum  ofBcia,  quae  plerumque  a  pueris,  et  homi- 
nibus  mercede  couductis,  nullisque  ordinibus  initiatis  exer- 
centur,  &c. 

>  Orig.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  7.  p.  331  tvx^  Kai  hpK&frtviv  lii&» 
TO*  Td  Toionrov  trpawovfriy  8cc. 


'  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.27.  Xauc^  Av  wWA  vtifuta  HroXqcf, 
vovim-at  ^tpairivmy^Kal  dalfiovas  di  iwtxeXmv  ^vyaii¥Mf» 

"  TertuL  Apol.  c.  23.  Edatur  htc  aliquia  sub  trilmnalibai 
vestris,  quern  dsemone  agi  consteL  Justus  a  quolibet  Chris- 
tiano  loqui  spiritus  iUe,  tarn  se  dsmonem  confitebitur  de 
▼ero,  quam  alibi  Deum  de  fako. 

*  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  83.  Ipsoa  dsmonas  de  semetipsis 
confiteri,  quoties  a  nobis  torm«ntis  verborum  et  orationis 
incendiis  de  corporibus  exiguntur.  r 

*  Justin.  Apol.  I.  p.  45.  •  Iran.  lib.  2.  e.  56  et  57. 
^  Cypr.  ad  Donat.  p.  4.            ■  Amob.  cont.  Gent  Ub.  I. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  I.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

>*  TertuL  de  Spectac.  c.  26.  Theatrum  adiit,  et  iode 
cum  daemon  io  rediit.  Itaque  in  exorcismo  cum  oneraretar 
immundus  spiritus,  quod  ausus  esset  fidelem  aggredi :  Con- 
stanter  et  justissime  quidem  (inquit)  feci,  in  meo  enim  in- 
veni. 
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believer :  to  which  the  spirit  replied,  that 
i  right  to  her,  because  he  found  her  upon 
ground.  This  exorcism,  I  say,  Bona  sup- 
>  lie  performed  by  some  presbyter  of  the 
endowed  with  that  miraculous  gift  And 
may  be  said  of  those  exorcists  in  Cyprian," 
St  out  devils  by  a  Divine  power:  and  of 
Iflo  who  are  mentioned  by  Firmilian,*'  as 
inspired  by  Divine  grace,  to  discern  evil 
and  detect  them:  as  one  of  them  did  a 
of  Cappadocia,  who  pretended  to  be  in- 
ind  to  work  miracles,  and  to  baptize,  and 
ite  the  eucharist  by  Divine  direction. 
exorcisms  were  plainly  miraculous,  and 
lothing  more  than  that  some  persons  had 
{ift,  who  probably  were  some  eminent  pres- 
sf  the  church :  at  least,  they  do  not  prove 
xvcists  were  as  yet  become  any  distinct 
Dong  the  clergy  in  the  church. 
1^  Some  think  the  order  was  as  old  as 

J^  Tertullian,  because  Ulpian,  the  great 
lawyer,  who  lived  in  Tertullian*s  time, 
i  his  books  "  speaks  of  exorcising,  as  a  thing 
r  impostors,  by  whom  probably  he  means 
ristians.  Gothofred  thinks  he  means  the 
exorcists,  who  were  commonly  impostors 
hot  admitting  that  he  means  Christians, 
is  more  probable,  considering  what  Lactan- 
lys  of  him,  that  he  published  a  collection  of 
lal  laws  that  had  been  made  against  them,) 
noves  no  more  than  what  every  one  owns, 
Drasing  was  a  thing  then  commonly  known 
ictised  among  the  Christians.  Others  urge 
hoiity  of  Tertullian  himself  in  his  book  de 
Militis,  where  yet  he  is  so  far  from  owning 
rtkolar  order  of  exorcists,  that  he  rather 
o  make  every  man  his  own  exorcist  For 
imong  other  arguments  which  he  urges  to 
e  Christians  from  the  military  life  under 
i  emperors,  he  makes  use  of  this,**  that  they 
be  put  to  guard  the  idol  temples,  and  then 
itt  defend  those  devils  by  night,  whom  they 
t  to  flight  by  day  by  their  exorcisms ;  by 
tie  means  their  prayers,  as  Junius  rightly 
inds  him.  And  so  In  another  place,  dis- 
Christians  from  selling  such  things  as 
ontribote  toward  upholding  of  idolatry,  or 
ihip  of  devils,  he  argues  thus ;  that  other- 


wise the  devils  would  be  their  alumni;  that  is, 
might  be  said  to  be  fostered  and  maintained  by 
them,  BO  long  as  they  furnished  out  materials  to 
carry  on  their  service :  and  with  what  confidence, 
says  he,'*  can  any  man  exorcise  his  own  alumni^ 
those  devils,  whose  service  he  makes  his  own  house 
an  armoury  to  maintain  ?  Vicecomes  "  and  Bona,** 
by  mistake,  understand  this  as  spoken  of  exorcism 
before  baptism,  taking  the  word,  alumni,  to  signify 
the  catechumens  of  the  church :  whereas,  indeed,  it 
signifies  devils  in  this  place,  who  are  so  called  by 
Tertullian,  in  respect  of  those  who  contribute  to 
uphold  their  worship ;  for  such  men  are  a  sort  of 
foster-fathers  to  them.  So  that  this  passage,  when 
rightly  understood,  makes  nothing  for  the  antiquity 
of  exorcists,  as  a  peculiar  order  of  the  clergy,  but 
only  shows  in  what  sense  every  Christian  is  to  be 
his  own  exorcist,  viz.  by  his  prayers,  resisting  the 
devil,  that  he  may  fly  from  him. 

Setting  aside  then  both  that  extra- 
ordinary power  of  exorcising,  which     Eaondaii  eoMii. 

:     *^    ,  ,       ,  .  ,.  tnUd  Into  an  aid« 

was  miraculous,  and  this  ordinary  !^^SfSSif^ 
way  also,  in  which  every  man  was  his 
own  exorcist ;  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  when  the 
order  of  the  exorcists  was  first  settled  in  the  church. 
And  here  I  take  Bona's  opinion  to  be  the  truest, 
that  it  came  in  upon  the  withdrawing**  of  that  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  power ;  which  probably 
was  by  degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  all 
places.  Cornelius,*  who  lived  in  the  third  century, 
reckons  exorcists  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  yet  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, who  lived  after  him,  says  it  was  no  certain 
order,**  but  God  bestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as 
a  free  grace  upon  whom  he  pleased :  and  therefore, 
consonant  to  that  hypothesis,  there  is  no  rule  among 
those  Constitutions  for  giving  any  ordination  to 
exorcists,  as  being  appointed  by  God  only,  and  not 
by  the  church.  But  the  credit  of  the  Constitutions 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  this  matter :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, by  this  time  exorcists  were  settled  as  an  order 
in  most  parts  of  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the 
Latin;  which  is  evident  from  the  council  of  An- 
tioch,  anno  341,  in  one  of  whose  canons"  leave  is 
given  to  the  chorepiscopi  to  promote  subdeacons, 
readers,  and  exorcists;  which  argues,  that  those 
were  then  all  standing  orders  of  the  church.  After 
this,  exorcists  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the 


,  Ep.  76u  aL  69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  187.    Quod  hodie 

itv,  ot  per  exorciitas,  voce  humana  et  potesute 

gtUetur,  et  uratur,  et  torqueatur  diabolus. 

L  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  223.   Unua  de  exorcistM— 

I>ti  gratia  ftnrtiter  reititit,  et  ewe  ilium  nequusi- 

lBni»  qoi  prius  sanctus  putabatur,  ostendit 

■.  lib.  a  de  Tribunal  in  Digest  lib.  50.  Tit  13. 

I  BcafltaTitt  si  imprecatut  est,  si  (ut  vulgari  ?erbo 

i  alar)  ezorciaavit 

httit  lib.  5.  c.  II. 


"Tertul.  de  Coron.  Milit.  c.  II.  Qnos  interdiu  exor- 
cismis  fugavit,  uoctibus  defeusabit 

>*  Tertul.  de  Idol.  c.  11.  Qua  coustantia  ezorcisabit 
alumuos  suos,  quibus  domum  suam  ceUariam  prcstat  ? 

1'  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt  lib.  2.  c.  30.  p.  362. 

»  Bona,  Rer.  Lituig.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  17. 

1*  Bona,  ibid.  Postea  subtracta  hac  potestate,  constituit 
ecdesia  ordinem,  qui  daemonia  ezpelleret. 

»  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

2<  Constit  Apost  lib.  a  c.  26.     »  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  VX. 
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inferior  orders  by  the  writers  of  the  fourth  centur\-, 
as  in  the  council  of  Laodicca,"  Epiphanias,**  Pauli- 
nus,*  Sulpicius  Scverus,*  and  the  Rescripts  of 
Theodosius,"  and  Gratian"  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
where  those  emiKTors  grant  them  tlic  same  immu- 
nity from  civil  otBces,  as  they  do  to  the  other  orders 
of  the  clerg}-. 

Their  ordination  and  office  is  thus 
descriWd  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage  :*  When  an  exorcist  is  or- 
dained, he  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
a  book,  wherein  the  forms  of  exorcising  arc  written, 
the  bishop  saying,  Receive  tliou  these  and  commit 
them  to  memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  energumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or 
only  catechumens.  These  forms  were  certain  pray- 
ers, togetlier  with  adjurations  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
commanding  the  unclean  spirit  to  depart  out  of  the 
possessed  person :  which  may  be  collected  from  the 
words  of  Paulinus  concerning  the  promotion  of  St. 
Felix  to  this  office,  where  he  says,*  from  a  n*ader 
he  arose  to  that  degree,  whose  office  was  to  adjure 
cvii  spirits,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  certain  holy 
words.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ordained 
to  this  office  by  any  imposition  of  hands  either  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  church ;  but  yet  no  one  might 
pretend  to  exercise  it  either  publicly  or  privately,  in 
the  church  or  in  any  house,  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishop,  as  the  council  of  Laodicea  di- 
rects ;"  or  at  least  the  licence  of  a  chorej)i9copus, 
who,  in  that  case,  was  authorized"  by  the  bishop*8 
deputation. 

p^^  j^  As  to  the  energumens,  for  whose 

th^S.'wiSi^n"?'*''  sake  this  office  was  appointed,  they 
ISSTtatt:.*^  were  so  called  from  the  Greek  word, 
chureh.  Iptpyovfiivot,  w^hich,  iu  its  largest  sig- 

nification, denotes  persons  who  are  under  the  motion 
and  operation  of  any  spirit,  whether  good  or  bad ; 
but  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  it  is  used  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  for  persons  whose  bodies  are  seized 
or  possessed  \\ith  an  evil  spirit.  Upon  which  ac- 
count they  are  othen^ise  called  ^aif«oviC6ficvoc,  de- 
moniacs, and  rarcxoficvM,  possessed.  And  because 
this  was  frequently  attended  with  great  commotions 


and  vexations,  and  disturbances  of  the  body,  occa- 
sioning sometimes  frenzy  and  madness,  sometimes 
epileptic  fits,  and  other  violent  tossings  and  con- 
tortions ;  such  persons  are  often  upon  that  account 
styled  xMf<a(<S^f VM  by  the  Greek,  and  hyetnantez  by 
the  Latin  writers,  that  is,  tossed  as  in  a  winter 
storm  or  tempest.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions in  some  places  styles  tliem  simply  ^h^C^h** 
WM,"  by  which  that  he  means  the  energumens  is 
evident,  because  in  another  place  he  styles  them 
Xci^o^V^voi  vwb  Tov  dWorpioVf**  such  as  were  under 
the  commotions  and  vexations  of  Satan ;  and  tells 
us,  that  prayer  was  made  for  them  under  that  cha- 
racter, in  the  oblation  at  the  altar  for  all  states  and 
conditions  of  men,  that  God  would  deliver  them 
from  that  violent  energy  or  agitation  of  the  uicked 
one.  And  thus  most  learned  men,  except  Albas- 
pinsus,  understand  that  phrase  in  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Ancyra,**  which  orders  some  certain 
notorious  sinners,  tlQ  ro^  x^f^^^'f^^^  cl^x^^^  ^ 
pray  tii  loco  hyemantium^  in  that  part  of  the  chnrch 
where  the  demoniacs  stood,  which  was  a  place 
separate  from  all  the  rest  And  some  also  think 
the  name,"  rXv^i^viC^/uyoi,  was  given  to  the  energu- 
mens upon  the  same  account,  because  it  signifies 
persons  agitated  by  a  spirit,  as  a  wave  in  a  tempest 

Now  these  energumens,  or  demo-  g^^, 
niacs,  or  whatever  other  name  they  rhISjSISirt  m 
were  called  by,  were  the  persons  about  "*•**"*'  "'"• 
whom  the  exorcists  were  chiefly  concerned.  For 
besides  the  prayers  which  were  offered  for  them  in 
aU  public  assemblies,  by  the  deacons  and  bishops, 
and  the  whole  congregation,  (some  forms  of  wliich 
prayers  may  be  seen  in  the  author"  of  the  Consti- 
tutions,) the  exorcists  were  obliged  to  pray  over 
them  at  other  times,"  when  there  was  no  assembly 
in  the  church ;  and  to  keep  them  employed  in  some 
innocent  business,  as  in  sweeping"  the  church  and 
the  like,  to  prevent  more  violent  agitations  of  Sa- 
tan, lest  idleness  should  tempt  the  tempter;  and 
to  see  them  provided  of  daily  food"  and  suste- 
nance, while  they  abode  in  the  church,  which  it 
seems  was  the  chief  place  of  their  residence  and 
habitation. 


»  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  24  ct  26. 

«•  Kpiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

a  Paulin.  Natal.  4  S.  Felicis. 

^  Sulpic   Vit.  S.  Martin,  c.  5. 

^  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  121. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  24. 

**  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  7.  Exorrista  quum  ordinatur,  ac- 
cipiat  dc  inanu  cpiseopi  libelliim,  in  quo  scripti  sunt  exor- 
cismi,  diccDte  sibi  episcopo :  Aceipe  et  commendamcmoric, 
et  habeto  potestatem  imponendi  manus  super  encrgume- 
num.  sivc  baptizatum,  sive  catechuraenum. 

*•  Paulin.  Natal.  4.  Felic.  Primis  lector  scrvivit  in  annis, 
inde  gradum  eepit,  cui  munus  voce  fidoli  adjurare  malos,  et 
sacrifl  pcllorc  verbis. 

*'  C(inc.  Laod.  r.  2G. 


^  Concil.  Antioch.  c.  10. 

"  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  Vi  et  37. 

»•  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  12.  trapaKaXovfilw  o>t  iirip  twit 
YjnfiaXflfiivwv  vir6  tov  aWoTfUou— oitm?  Kadaplfrtn  Ikt^ 
Ivtpytiav  tov  •tromjpov. 

•*  Cone.  AncjT.  c.  17. 

"  Vid.  Dodwel.  Diitiert.  1.  in  Cjpr.  n.  17. 

"^  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  8.  c.  6  et  7. 

"  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  c.  90.  Omni  die  exorcislae  eoergo- 
menis  manus  imponant. 

**  Ibid.  c.  91.  Pavimenta  domonim  Dei  energiiineni 
verrant. 

^  Ibid.  c.  92.  Energumenis  in  domo  Dei  aicsidentibiis 
victtis  quotidianus  per  exorcistas  npportuno  tempore  minis- 
tretur. 
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„^  ,  This  was  the  exorcist's  office  in  re- 

tStJISJSfSvi  fcrcnce  to  the  energumens;  to  which 
iteMkchuoM..  Yaiesius»  and  Gothofired^  add  an- 
other office,  viz.  that  of  exorcising  the  catechumens 
before  b^>tisixi.  Which  is  a  matter  that  will  admit 
of  some  dispute.  For  it  does  not  appear  always  to 
hare  been  the  exorcist's  office,  save  only  in  one  of 
these  two  cases :  either,  first,  when  a  catechumen 
vas  also  an  energomen,  which  was  a  case  that  very 
often  happened :  and  then  he  was  to  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  exorcists,  whose  office  was  to  ex- 
orcise all  energumens,  whether  they  were  baptized, 
or  only  catechumens,  as  is  evident  from  the  canon 
already  alleged,  sect.  5,  out  of  the  council  of  Car- 
thage. Or,  secondly,  it  might  happen  that  the  ex- 
orcist was  also  made  the  catechist,  and  in  that  case 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  his  office  was  as 
well  to  exorcise  as  to  instruct  the  catechmnens. 
But  then  the  catechist's  office  was  many  times  se- 
parate from  that  of  the  exorcist's:  (though  some 
modem  writers  confound  them  together:)  some- 
times a  presbyter,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  reader  was  the 
catechist:  and  in  that  case  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  exorcism  of  the  catechumens  was  performed 
by  the  catechist  than  by  the  exorcist ;  and  for  that 
icaaon  I  shall  treat  of  the  office  of  catechist  dis- 
tinctly in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    LECTORS  OR   READERS. 

j^^  It  is  the  opinion  now  of  most  leam- 

^!iitSS£S^  ^  men,  even  in  the  Romish  church, 
ttiktMentoffj.  jj^^  there  was  no  such  order  as  that 
of  readers  distinct  from  others  for  at  least  two 
ages  in  the  primitive  church.  Bona  owns'  it  to 
be  one  of  the  four  orders,  which  he  thinks  only  of 
ffflrsiaiitifnl  institution.  And  Cotelerius '  says  there 
ii nomention  made  of  it  before  the  time  of  Tertul- 
liaa,  who  is  the  first  author  that  speaks  of  it  as  a 
itanding  order  in  the  church.  For  writing  against 
the  hereticSt*  he  objects  to  them,  that  their  orders 
were  desultory  and  inconstant :  a  man  was  a  dea- 
eoQ  among  them  one  day,  and  a  reader  the  next 
Which  implies,  that  it  was  otherwise  in  the  church, 


and  that  readers  then  were  as  much  a  settled  ordi 
as  deacons,  or  any  other.  Cyprian,  who  lived  in 
long  after  Tertullian,  frequently  speaks  of  them  < 
an  order  of  the  clergy.  In  one  place*  he  says  1 
had  made  one  Saturus  a  reader ;  and  in  anothi 
place  he  mentions  one  Aurelius,  a  confessor,  whoi 
he  had  ordained  a  reader  for  his  singular  merit 
and  constancy  in  time  of  persecution  :*  and  for  tl 
same  reason  he  made  Celerinus,  another  confesso 
one  of  the  same  order  among  the  clergy.*  So  thi 
it  was  then  reckoned  not  only  a  clerical  office,  bi 
an  honourable  office,  to  be  a  reader  in  the  churcl 
and  such  a  one  as  a  confessor  needed  not  to  I 
ashamed  of.  Sometimes  persons  of  the  greate 
dignity  were  ordained  to  this  office,  as  Julian  is  sai 
to  have  been  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia'  while  1 
professed  himself  a  Christian.  Sozomen'  says  e: 
pressly,  that  both  he  and  liis  brother  Gallus  wei 
reckoned  among  the  clergy,  and  read  the  Scriptur« 
publicly  to  the  people.  And  there  is  no  writer  ( 
that  age,  but  always  speaks  of  readers  as  a  distin 
order  of  the  clergy  in  the  church. 

But  since  the  order  of  readers,  j^^ , 
though  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  8<£^iSS^w 
third  and  fourth  ages,  are  never  once  !£«  iJ!^t A*^ 
mentioned  in  the  two  first,  it  vn\\  be 
proper  to  inquire,  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were  ref 
in  the  church  for  those  two  centuries  ?  Mr.  Basnag 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Christian  church  at  first  fc 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  i 
this  matter  took  her  model  from  the  synagogu 
where,  as  he  observes  out  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,**  tl 
custom  was  on  every  sabbath  day  to  have  seven  reai 
ers,  first  a  priest,  then  a  Levite,  and  after  them  fii 
Israelites,  such  as  the  minister  of  the  congregatic 
(whom  they  called  the  bishop  or  inspector  and  ang 
of  the  church)  thought  fit  to  call  forth  and  nom 
nate  for  that  purpose :  he  thinks  it  was  much  afb 
the  same  manner  in  the  Christian  church ;  the  c 
fice  was  not  perpetually  assigned  to  any  particul 
man,  but  chiefly  performed  by  presbyters  and  de 
cons,  yet  so  as  that  any  other  might  do  it  by  tl 
bishop*s  appointment.  But  indeed  the  matter  is  i; 
volved  in  so  great  obscurity,  that  no  certain  conje 
ture  can  be  made  from  the  writings  of  the  two  fir 
ages,  but  all  that  we  can  argue  is  from  the  sccmix 
remains  of  the  ancient  customs  in  the  followix 
ages.  For  since  we  find  that  deacons  in  max 
churches  continued  to  read  the  Gospel,  even  after  tl 


*  Vales.  Not.  in  Euaob.  dt  Martyr.  Palastin.  c.  2. 
"  Gotbofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  Ub.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  ^. 
>  Bobs,  Bar.  Liturg.  Ub.  1.  c  25.  n.  17. 
■Oiteler.  NoC  in  Constitut  Apoet.  Ub.  2.  c.  25. 
'TertoL  de  Prescript,  c.  41.     Hodie  diaconus,  qui  eras 
kcter. 
*Cypr.  £p.  2i.  aL  29.    Fecitte  me  tcistis  lectorem  Sa- 

'Id.  Ep.  33l  aL  38.     Merebatur  Aurelius  clericn  ordioa- 
i  p«das-*S«d  interim  placuit  ut  ab  officto 
1 


lectionis  iucipiat,  &c. 

*  Id.  Ep.  34.  al.  38.  Referimus  ad  vos,  Celerinum— cle 
no6tro  noQ  humana  suffragatioue,  ted  divioa  dignatto 
conjuDctum,  &c. 

^  Socrat.  lib.  3.  c.  I.  Nazian.  Invectiv.  1. 1. 1,  p.  58. 
'  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  2.     w9  koi  icXii/oM  iyjcaTaXfynvait  * 
vTravayivoiirKtiv  Tte  XatS  Tckv  iKK\ri<ria<mKAt  pifiXovv. 

*  Basnag.  Exercit.  in  Baroo.  p.  G23. 
M  Light  foot,  Harm.  p.  479. 
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order  of  readers  was  set  up ;  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  show"  in  another  place  from  the  author"  of  the 
Constitutions,  and  St.  Jeromi**  and  the  council**  of 
Vaison ;  we  may  thence  reasonably  conclude,  that 
this  was  part  of  their  office  before ;  and  since  pres- 
byters and  bishops  in  other  churches  did  the  same, 
as  Sozomen  '*  informs  us,  it  may  as  rationally  be  in- 
ferred, that  this  was  their  ciLstom  in  former  ages. 
But  whether  laymen  performed  this  office  at  any 
time  by  the  bishop's  particular  direction,  as  the  Is- 
raelites did  in  the  Jewish  church,  cannot  be  so  cer- 
tainly determined ;  only  we  find  that  in  after  ages, 
in  the  most  celebrated  church  of  Alexandria,  even 
the  catechumens,  as  well  as  believers,"  were  admit- 
ted to  do  the  office  of  readers ;  and  that  may  incline 
a  man  to  think  that  this  office  was  not  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  clergy  in  the  two  first  ages.  But  this 
being  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  nothing 
can  be  argued  from  it  concerning  the  practice  of 
the  universal  church ;  and  therefore,  till  some  bet- 
ter light  is  afforded,  I  leave  this  matter  undeter- 
mined. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  after  the 
order  of  readers  was  set  up,  it  was  ge- 
nerally computed  among  the  orders  of 
the  clergy,  except  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  where 
that  singuliir  custom  prevailed  of  putting  csitechu- 
mens  into  the  office ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  they  reckoned  persons  that  were  unbaptized, 
and  not  yet  allowed  ^o  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
into  the  number  of  their  clergy.  But  in  all  other 
places  it  was  reputed  a  clerical  order,  and  persons 
deputed  to  the  office  were  ordained  to  it  with  the 
usual  solemnities  and  ceremonies  of  the  other  infe- 
rior orders.  In  the  Greek  church  Habertus  "  thinks 
they  were  ordained  with  imposition  of  hands,  but 
among  the  Latins  without  it  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  prescribes  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
^^-ith  imposition  of  hands ;  but  whether  that  was 
the  practice  of  all  the  Greek  church  is  very  much 
questioned.  In  the  Latin  church  it  was  certainly 
othen^'ise.  The  council  of  Carthage  "  speaks  of  no 
other  ceremony,  but  the  bishop's  putting  the  Bible 
into  his  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  with 
these  words :  Take  this  book,  and  be  thou  a  reader 
of  the  word  of  God,  which  office  if  thou  fulfil 
faithfully  and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have  part  with 


RwtS. 
The  manim  of 
onlaiiiing  nadcn. 


»  Book  II.  chap.  20.  sect.  6. 
"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 
"  Hieron.  Ep.  58.  adSabin. 
'•  Cone.  Vasens.  2.  c.  2. 
■»»  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 

'"  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  iv  tij  air^  ik  'A\t^avSpiia  dva- 
yvutrrai  Kal  viro^oXtU  dSidtpopov,  tire  Komixovfiiifqi  tltrlvf 

«It«  TTltTToi. 

"  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  4.  obs.  1.  p.  41. 

"  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  8.  Lector  cum  ordinatur,  &ciat  de 
illo  verbum  episcopus  ad  plebem,  indicans  ejus  fidem,  vi- 
tatn,  et  ingenium.    Post  hsec  spectante  plebe  tradat  ei  codi- 


those  that  minister  in  the  word  of  God.  And  in 
Cjrprian's  time  they  seem  not  to  haye  had  so  much 
as  this  ceremony  of  delivering  the  Bible  to  them, 
but  they  were  made  readers  by  the  bishop's  com- 
mission and  deputation  only  to  such  a  station  in  the 
church. 

This  was  the  jmlpitum,  or  trifmnal 
ecdesia,  as  it  is  commonly  caUed  in  TMrmMA»nMad 
Cyprian,  the  reading-desk  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  which  was  distinguished  from  the 
bema,  or  tribunal  of  the  sanctuary.  For  the  read- 
er's office  was  not  to  read  the  Scriptures  at  the 
altar,  but  in  the  reading-desk  only.  Whence,  ntper 
pulpUum  imponi,  et  ad  puipitum  venire^  are  phrases 
in  Cyprian  **  to  denote  the  ordination  of  a  reader. 
In  this  place,  in  C3rprian*8  time,  they  read  the 
Gospels,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  which 
is  clear  ftom  one  of  Cyprian's  epistles,"  where 
speaking  of  Celerinus  the  confessor,  whom  he  had 
ordained  a  reader,  he  sajrs.  It  was  fitting  he  should 
l)e  advanced  to  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  of  the  church, 
that  having  the  advantage  of  a  higher  station,  he 
might  thence  read  the  precepts  and  Gospels  of  his 
Lord,  which  he  himself  as  a  courageous  confessor 
had  followed  and  observed.  Albaspinsus*'  says, 
they  also  read  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  com- 
munion service  :  but  he  should  first  have  proved, 
that  those  were  anciently  any  part  of  the  commu- 
nion service ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  from  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  but  were  only 
read  in  the  mis9a  catechumenorum,  or,  as  we  now 
call  it,  the  first  service,  at  which  the  catechmnens 
were  present.  And  wheresoever  they  were  taken 
into  the  communion  service,  it  was  the  office  of 
deacons,  and  not  the  readers,  to  rehearse  them. 
But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  the  liturgy  and 
service  of  the  ancient  church. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  to  be  ^^^^ 
noted  concerning  this  order,  w^hich  is  t^^J^^lStAU^ 
the  age  at  which  readers  might  be  '*****^ 
ordained.  That  is  fixed  by  one  of  Justinian's 
Novels,"  precisely  forbidding  any  one  to  be  oidained 
reader  before  he  was  completely  eighteen  years  old. 
But  before  this  law  was  made  it  was  customary  to 
ordain  them  much  younger :  for  Ennodius,  bishop 
of  Ticinum,  says  of  Epiphanius  his  predecessor," 
that  he  was  ordained  reader  at  eight  years  old:  as 


cem,  de  quo  lecturus  est,  dicens,  Accipe  et  etto  lector  verbi 
Dei,  habiturus,  si  fideliter  et  utiliter  impleverii  officium, 
partem  cum  eis  qui  verbum  Dei  ministraverunt. 

"  Cj'pr.  Ep.  38  et  39.  ed.  Oxon. 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  31.  al.  39.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  puipitum. 
id  est,  super  tribunal  ecclesise  oportebat  imponi,  ut  loci 
altioris  celsitate  subnixus — legat  prsecepta  et  evangelia  Do- 
mini, quflB  fortiter  ac  fideliter  sequitur  ? 

"  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Goncil.  Carthag.  3.  can.  4. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  54. 

»  Ennod.  Vit.  Epiphan.  Bibl.  Patr.  1 15.  p.  295.  Aono- 
rum  ferme  octo  lectoris  ecclesiastici  tuseipit  offidom. 
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Cssarius  Arelatensis**  is  said  to  have  been  at  seven. 
And  this  leads  us  to  understand  what  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  means,  when  speaking  of  John,  bishop 
of  Chalons,  he  says,  he  was  a  reader  from  his  in- 
fancy." Which  is  also  said  of  St  Felix  by  Pauli- 
nns,*  that  he  served  in  the  office  of  a  reader  from 
hig  tender  years.  So  Victor  Uticensis,  describing 
the  barbarity  of  the  Vandalic  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  aggravates  their  cruelty  with  this  circumstance, 
that  they  had  murdered  or  famished  all  the  clergy 
of  Carthage,  five  hundred  or  more,  among  whom 
there  were  many  infant  readers."  Now,  the  reason 
why  persons  were  ordained  so  young  to  this  office, 
was  what  I  have  intimated  before,  that  parents 
wmetimes  dedicated  their  children  to  the  service  of 
God  from  their  infancy,  and  then  they  were  trained 
op  and  disciplined  in  some  inferior  offices,  that  they 
might  be  qualified  and  rendered  more  expert  for  the 
greater  services  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF   THE   OSTIARII   OR   DOOR-KEEf ERS. 


SKt.1. 


This  is  the  last  of  those  five  orders, 
iWmrM^iior  which  are  pretended  by  the  present 
AMtrburthectk.  chiirch  of  Romc  to  be  of  apostolical 

institution :  but  for  three  whole  cen- 
turies, we  never  so  much  as  meet  with  the  name  of 
it  in  any  ancient  writer,  except  in  the  epistle  of 
Cornelius,'  Inshop  of  Rome,  where  the  mXiopol,  or 
door-keepers,  are  mentioned  with  the  rest  In  Cy- 
prian and  Tertullian  there  is  no  mention  of  them : 
the  first  and  lowest  order  with  them  is  that  of  read- 
ers, as  it  is  now  in  the  Greek  church,  among  whom 
the  order  of  door-keepers  has  been  laid  aside  from 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Trullo,  anno  692,  as 
Sehelstrate*  scruples  not  to  confess;  though  he 
Uames  Morinus  for  being  a  little  too  frank  and 
liberal  in  extending  this  concession  to  the  apostoli- 
ead  ages ;  and  in  order  to  confute  him,  alleges  the 
•ndiority  of  Ignatius  and  Clemens  Romanus'  for 
the  antiqaity  of  this  order.  But  he  refers  us  only 
to  fporions  treatiBeB  under  their  names,  not  known 
tiU  the  fourth  century,  about  which  time  it  is  owned 
dui  order  began  to  be  spoken  of  by  some  few  Greek 


writers.  For  Epiphanius*  and  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea*  put  the  Ovptjgoi,  that  is,  door-keepers,  among 
the  other  orders  of  the  clergy.  And  Justinian  also, 
in  one  of  his  Novels,*  speaks  of  them  as  settled  in 
the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  where  he  limits 
their  number  tD  one  hundred,  for  the  use  of  that 
and  three  other  churches.  This  proves  that  they 
were  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek  church, 
though,  as  Habertus'  observes,  they  continued  not 
many  ages,  nor  ever  universally  obtained  an  estab- 
lishment in  all  churches. 

What  sort  of  ordination  they  had  g^,  , 
in  the  Greek  church  we  do  not  find;  ihS'r"<JIiiil!rti'„"m 
for  there  is  no  author  that  speaks  of  '^'^'"''^'^• 
it  In  the  Latin  church  it  was  no  more  but  the 
bishop's  commission,  with  the  ceremony  of  deliver- 
ing the  keys  of  the  church  into  their  hands,  and 
saying.  Behave  thyself  as  one  that  must  give  an  ac- 
count to  God  of  the  things  that  are  kept  locked 
under  these  keys ;  as  the  form  is  *  in  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  and  the  Ordo  Mmnantut*  and  Gra- 
tian,**  who  have  it  from  that  council. 

Their  office  is  commonly  said  to 
consist  in  taking  care  of  the  doors  of  Thriroffln  ana 
the  church  in  time  of  Divine  service, 
and  in  making  a  distinction  betwixt  the  faithful  and 
the  catechumens,  and  excommunicated  persons,  and 
such  others  as  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  church. 
But  I  confess  this  is  more  than  can  be  made  out 
from  ancient  history,  at  least  in  reference  to  the 
state  and  discipline  of  many  churches.  For,  in  the 
African  churcli  particularly,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  in  another  place,  a  liberty  was  given  not 
only  to  catechumens  and  penitents,  but  also  to  here- 
tics, Jews,  and  heathens,  to  come  to  the  first  part 
of  the  church's  service,  called  the  miasa  catechume- 
norum,  that  is,  to  hear  the  Scripture  read,  and  the 
homily  or  sermon  that  was  made  upon  it :  because 
these  were  instructive,  and  might  be  means  of  their 
conversion,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of  making 
any  distinction  here.  Then,  for  the  other  part  of 
the  service,  called  mtasaJideUum,  or  the  communion 
service,  the  distinction  that  was  made  in  that,  was 
done  by  the  deacons  or  subdeacons,  and  deaconesses, 
as  I  have  showed  before  in  speaking  of  those  orders. 
So  that  all  that  the  door-keepers  could  have  to  do 
in  this  matter  was  only  to  open  and  shut  the  doors 
as  officers  and  servants  under  the  other,  and  to  be 
governed  wholly  by  their  direction.     It  belonged  to 


"  Vir.  Cesar,  ip.  Sur.  27.  Aug.  dero  adscriptum  inter 
ipn  inrantic  rudimenta,  pott  ezabtum  atatis  septennium. 

'  Sidoo.  lib.  4.  Ep.  25.  Lector  hie  primum,  sic  miniiter 
ilurif,  hiqae  ab  infiantia. 

"PuUd.  Natal.  4.  FdUc.  Prtmis  lector  servivit  in  annis. 

^Victor,  de  Penec  Vandal,  lib.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  7.  G13. 
Fcic  qungenti  vel  amplius,  inter  quos  quamplurimi  erant 
ketoRi  in&otnli,  ftc. 

'Ap.EDMb.lib.  6.C.43. 

'Schebtjmt  Cone  Antioch.  Dissert  4.  c.  17.  p.  520. 
I  2 


*  Ignat.  Ep.  Ad  Antioch.  et  Clement.  Constit.  lib.  3.  c.  ]]. 

*  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.  ^  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  24. 

*  Just.  Novel.  3.  c.  1.  Insuper  centum  existentibus  iis, 
qui  vocantur  ostiarii. 

'  Habert  Archieratic.  par.  5.  obs.  1.  p.  47. 

'  Cunc.  Carth.  4.  c.  9.  Ostiarius  cum  ordinatur — ad  sug- 
gestioncm  archidiaconi  tradat  ei  episcopus  claves  ecclesi». 
diceiis,  Sic  age  quasi  redditurus  Deo  rationem  de  his  rebus 
qua)  his  claoibus  recluduntur. 

»  Ordo  Roman,  part.  2.  p.  98.        >•  Grat.  Dist.  23.  ft.  l^. 
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them  likewise  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer 
and  church  assemblies ;  which  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion required  a  private  signal  for  fear  of  discovery : 
and  that  perhaps  was  the  first  reason  of  instituting 
this  order  in  the  church  of  Rome,  whose  example 
by  degrees  was  followed  by  other  churches.  How- 
ever it  be,  their  office  and  station  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  that  of  clerks  and  sextons  in 
our  modem  churches. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OK   TIIK    PSALMI8TA,  OR   SINGERS. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  given  an  account  of 
Ti»'.iiiKrT;  ■  db^  those  five  inferior  orders,  which  the 

tim-t  oniw  from  »■•-»»  i  •11 

Jw!t?hurehl*  *"  cliurch  of  Rome  has  smgled  out 
from  the  rest,  and  without  any  reason 
stamped  them  uith  the  authority  and  character  of 
apostolical  institution ;  whilst  yet  she  takes  no  no- 
tice of  some  others,  which  have  as  good  pretence  to 
antiquity,  and  to  be  styled  distinct  clerical  orders, 
as  most  of  the  former.  Among  these  I  reckon  the 
psahnisttf,  the  copiata^  and  the  parabolani  of  the 
primitive  church.  Habertus,'  and  Bellarmine,'  and 
others,  who  are  concerned  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  Romish  church  in  making  but  five  inferior 
orders,  pretend  that  singers  and  readers  are  only 
one  and  the  same  order.  But  as  the  canonists 
of  their  own  church  generally  reckon  them  two,  so 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  were 
always  accounted  so  in  the  primitive  church  from 
tlieir  first  institution.  For  they  are  distinguished 
as  much  as  any  other  orders,  by  all  the  writers  that 
mention  them,  as  the  reader  that  is  curious  in  this 
matter  may  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  the  places 
of  Ephrem  Syrus,'  the  council  of  Laodicea,*  and 
those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,*  and  Constitu- 
tions,* the  author^  of  St  Mark's  liturgy,  the  epistle 
under  the  name  of  Ignatius,'  Justinian,*  and  the 
council  of  Trullo,**  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Par- 
ticularly Justinian's  Novel  does  so  distinguish  them, 
as  to  inform  us  that  there  were  twenty-five  singers 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  readers  in  the  Greek 
church  of  Constantinople.  Which  is  a  convincing 
evidence  that  they  were  of  different  orders. 

8«».  X  The   first  rise  and  institution  of 

Their  institution        ,  , 

and  omw.        these  singers,  as  an  order  of  the  clergy. 


seems  to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  For  the  council  of  Laodicea  is 
the  first  that  mentions  them,  unless  any  one 
thinks  perhaps  the  Apostolical  Canons  to  be  a  Ut- 
tle  more  ancient.  The  reason  of  instituting  them 
seems  to  have  been  to  regulate  and  encourage  the 
ancient  psalmody  of  the  church.  For  from  the 
first  and  apostolical  age  singing  wbb  always  a  part 
of  Divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  joined  together:  which  is  a  thing  so  evi- 
dent, that  though  Cabassutius"  denies  it,  and  in  his 
spite  to  the  reformed  churches,  where  it  is  generally 
practised,  calls  it  only  a  protestant  whim;  yet 
Cardinal  Bona  has  more  than  once  "*  not  only  con- 
fessed, but  solidly  proved  it  to  have  been  the  pri- 
mitive practice.  Of  which  therefore  I  shall  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  only  observe,  that  it  was  the 
decay  of  this  that  first  brought  the  order  of  singen 
into  the  church.  For  when  it  was  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  of  the 
people  rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service 
without  some  more  curious  and  skilful  to  guide  and 
assist  them ;  then  a  peculiar  order  of  men  were  ap- 
pointed, and  set  over  this  business,  with  a  design  to 
retrieve  and  improve  the  ancient  psalmody,  and  not 
to  abolish  or  destroy  it.  And  from  this  time  these 
were  called  kuvowcoI  ylfaXralt  the  canonical  singers, 
that  is,  such  as  were  entered  into  the  canon  or  cata- 
logue of  the  clergy,  which  distinguished  them  from 
the  body  of  the  church.  In  some  places,  it  was 
thought  fit  for  some  time  to  prohibit  all  others  from 
singing  but  only  these ;  with  design,  no  doubt,  to 
restore  the  concent  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  har- 
mony, which  otherwise  could  not  well  have  been 
done,  but  by  obliging  the  rest  for  some  time  to  be 
silent,  and  learn  of  those  who  were  more  skilful  in 
the  art  of  music.  Thus  I  understand  that  canon  of 
the  council  of  Laodicea,"  which  forbids  all  others 
to  sing  in  the  church,  except  only  the  canonical 
singers,  who  went  up  into  the  ambo,  or  singing 
desk,  and  sung  out  of  a  book.  This  was  a  tempo- 
rary provision,  designed  only  to  restore  and  revive 
the  ancient  psalmody,  by  reducing  it  to  its  primitive 
harmony  and  perfection.  That  which  the  rather 
inclines  me  to  put  this  sense  upon  the  canon,  and 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  prohibition  for  a  time,  is, 
that  in  after  ages  we  find  the  people  enjoyed  their 
ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  together ;  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  St  Austin,  Ambrose,  Chry- 
sostom,  Basil,  and  many  others,  who  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  psalmody  and  service  of  the  church  in 


*  Habert.  Archierat.  par.  4.  obs.  4.  p.  44. 

*  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

"  Ephrem.  d3.  Serm.  de  Secundo  Dom.  Advent. 

*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  21.  *  Can.  Apost  c.  69  et  43. 

*  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c.  11. 

'  Liturg.  Marci,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.iS.  p.  35. 

*  £pitt.  ad  Antiochen.  *  Justin.  Novel.  3.  c.  1. 


»•  Concil.  Trull,  c.  4. 

1)  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  38.  p.  201. 

I-  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  19.  It.  de  Di? in. 
Psalmod.  c.  17. 

"  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  15.  fiii  dtiv  -wXlov  t£»  laun^ucmv 
\lfaXTWP  Twv  iirl  t6v  Afifimva    A»afiaiif6irrmif,  xml  kw6 
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their  own  ages,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  here- 
after in  its  proper  place. 

Here  I  must  note,  that  these  ca- 
nonical singers  were  also  called  Iwo- 
/SoJUfc,  monitors,  or  suggestors,  from 
their  office,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  precentors  to 
the  people :  for  the  custom  in  some  places  was  for 
the  singer  or  psalmist  to  begin  a  psalm  or  hymn, 
and  sing  half  a  verse  by  himself,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple answered  in  the  latter  clause;  and  from  this 
they  were  said  ¥Wfix*iv,  or  guccinere,  to  sing  after 
him,  by  way  of  antiphona  or  responsal.  In  this 
sense,  Epiphanius  Scholasticus  understands  the 
name  wwofioktiQ  in  Socrates,**  for  he  translates  it, 
pmbm  pnmuneiaiare$ :  and  so  both  Valesius  "  and 
CoCeleriaB''  explain  it  But  Habertus  is  of  the 
contrary  mind :  he  thinks  the  name,*'  viro|3oXctc»  de- 
notes not  singers,' but  readers ;  and  that  they  were 
so  called,  because  they  suggested  to  the  preachers 
a  portion  of  Scripture  to  discourse  upon :  for  then 
their  homilies  were  frequently  upon  such  parts  of 
Scripture,  as  the  reader  had  just  before  repeated. 
The  controversy  is  nice  betwixt  these  learned  men, 
and  I  shall  no  further  inquire  into  the  merits  of  it, 
but  leave  it  to  every  judicious  reader  to  determine. 
There  is  but  one  thing  more  that 
jgjgwrtrfar^  needs  be  noted  concerning  this  order, 
which  is  the  manner  of  their  designa- 
tion to  this  office :  which  in  this  agreed  with  all  the 
other  inferior  orders,  that  it  required  no  imposition 
of  hands,  or  solemn  consecration :  but  in  one  thing 
it  differed  from  them,  that  whereas  the  rest  were 
ninally  conferred  by  the  bishop  or  a  chorepiscopua^ 
this  might  be  conferred  by  a  presbyter,  using  this 
form  of  words,  as  it  is  in  the  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage  :**  Sec  that  thou  believe  in  thy 
heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  ap- 
prove in  thy  works  what  thou  bchevest  in  thy  heart. 
And  this  is  all  the  ceremony  we  find  any  where 
nsed  about  their  designation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF   THE   COPIATf   OR    PUSSARII. 

Another  order  of  the  inferior  clergy         ^^  ^ 
in  the  primitive  church  were  those,  ybSnf^ZmJJ 
whose  business  was  to  take  care  of  lTlh/^\^tili" 
funerals,  and  provide  for  the  decent  *"**""**• 
interment  of  the  dead.    These,  in  ancient  writers, 
are  commonly  termed  copiaUe,  which  is  the  name 
that  Constantine  gives  them  in  two  rescripts*  in 
the  Tlieodosian  Code.   Epiphanius  speaks  of  them* 
under  the  same  name,  styling  them  roiridrai,  and 
the  author'  under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  KomStvTiQ. 
Gothofred*  deduces  it  from  the  Greek  word  Kovd' 
Ihvj  which  signifies  resting;  others  from  coircr6cf 
mourning ;  but  generally  the  name  is  thought  to  be 
given  them  from  c^roc,  and  roriaff^ai,  which  signify 
labouring ;  whence  they  are  by  some  called  labor- 
ant4i8.    The  author  imder  the  name  of  St.  Jerom* 
styles  them/o»»flr»i,  from  digging  of  graves :  and  in 
Justinian's  Novels*  they  are  called  lecticani,  from 
carrying  the  corpse  or  bier  at  funerals.     Gothofred 
thinks  it  improper  to  reckon  these  among  the  cle- 
rici''  of  the  ancient  church:  but  when  we  are  speak- 
ing of  things  and  customs  of  the  ancient  church,  I 
know  not  how  we  shall  speak  more  properly  than 
in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  who  themselves 
call  them  so.    For  not  only  the  author*  imder  the 
name  of  St.  Jerom  calls  them  the  first  order  of  the 
clericiy  as  they  are  in  his  account ;  but  St  Jerom 
himself  also  gives  them  the  same  title,  speaking  of 
one  that  was  to  be  interred :  The  clerid^  says  he, 
whose  office*  it  was,  wound  up  the  body,  digged  the 
earth,  builded  a  vault,  and  so  according  to  custom 
made  ready  the  grave.      This  is  the  reason  why 
Epiphanius**  and  the  counterfeit  Ignatius  reckon 
them  among  the  inferior  orders.     And  Gothofred 
had  no  need  to  make  emendations  upon  those  im- 
perial laws*'  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  give  the 
copiaUs  the  name  of  deride  and  entitle  them  to  some 
immunities  and  privileges  upon  that  account :  for 
this,  as  appears,  was  only  to  speak  in  the  language 
and  stvle  of  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 


**  Socrat  lib.  ft.  c.  22.  **  Vales,  in  Socrat.  ibid. 

>*CotelCT.  Not.  in  Conttit.  Apott.  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

»» Habcrt.  Archierat  par.  4.  obi.  1.  p.  39. 

"Gboc  Carthag.  4.  c.  10.  Psalmitta,  id  est,  cantor  po- 
tot  abeqiM  acientia  episcopi,  tola  jussione  presbyteri,  of- 
idon  nucipere  caotandi,  dicente  sibi  presbytero :  Vide  ut 
qoftd  ore  caotaa*  corde  credat:  et  quod  corde  credia,  operi- 
bn  comprobea. 

'  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit  1.  de  Lustrali  Collat.  Leg.  1.  It. 
a.  Ifi.  Tit.  2.  de  Bpisc.  Leg.  15. 

'  Epiphan.  Expoa.  Fid.  n.  21. 

"  BpiiL  ad  Antiocb.  n.  12. 

«  Ogtbofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  Leg.  1. 

*  Hienm.  de  aeptem  Ordin.  Ecclos.  t.  4.  p.  81 . 

•  ivtia.  NovcL  43  et  59. 


»  Gothofr.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  %  Leg.  \h. 

*  De  septem  Ordin.  Eccles.  Primus  in  clericis  fossari- 
orum  ordo  est,  &c. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Innocent,  de  Muliere  scpties  icta,  t.  1. 
p.  235.  Clcrici,  quibus  id  officii  erat,  cnientum  linteo  ca- 
daver obvolvunt,  et  fossam  humuin  lapidibus  construcntes, 
ex  more  tumulum  parant. 

^  Epiphan.  et  Ignat.  ubi  supra. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit  20.  de  Veteranis,  Leg.  12  Dum 
se  quidam  yocabulo  clericorum,  et  infaustis  defunctorum 
obsequiis  occupatos — defendunt,  &c.  Ibid.  lib.  13.  Tit.  I.  de 
Lustrali  Collat.  Leg.  1.  Clericos  excipi  tantiim,  qui  copi- 
atai  appellantur,  &c.  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2  de  Episc.  Leg. 
15.  Clerici  vero,  vel  hi  quos  copiatas  recens  usus  instituit 
nunciipari,  &c. 
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^^  ^  This  order  seems  to  have  been  first 

tLrSi^S'oIS*  "*  instituted  in  the  time  of  Constantine : 
•*"**"*■  for  Constantius  his  son,  in  one  of 

those  laws  just  now  referred  to,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
late  institution ;  and  tliere  is  no  writer  of  the  three 
first  ages  that  ever  mentions  it,  but  all  that  time  the 
care  of  interring  the  dead  was  only  a  charitable 
office,  which  every  Christian  thought  himself  obliged 
to  perform  as  occasion  required.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  meet  with  so  many  noble  encomiums 
of  this  sort  of  charity  in  the  writers  of  those  ages, 
but  never  once  mention  of  any  order  instituted  for 
that  purpose.  But  when  Constantine  came  to  the 
throne,  and  was  quietly  settled  in  his  new  seat  at 
Constantinople,  he  incorporated  a  body  of  men  to 
the  number  of  eleven  hundred  in  that  city,  under 
the  name  of  copiat^r,  for  that  particular  service: 
and  so  they  continued  to  the  time  of  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  junior,  who  reduced  them  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty:"  but  Anastasius  augmented  them 
again  to  the  first  number,  which  Justinian  confirm- 
ed by  two  Novels  "  published  for  that  purpose.  And 
I  suppose  from  this  example  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  church  they  took  their  rise  in  other  populous 
churches. 

But  probably  there  might  be  some 
wbytaiwd^raM*  Uttlc  difference  between  those  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople  and  others  in 
the  leseer  churches.  For  at  Constantinople  they  were 
incorporated  into  a  sort  of  civil  society,  in  the  Ro- 
man language  called,  colleffium,  a  college,  whence  the 
laws  sometimes  style  them  collegiati^  and  decani,  col- 
legiates,  and  deans.  As  in  the  forementioned  laws 
of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  junior,  and  Justinian, 
and  another  of  Theodosius  the  Great"  in  the  Jus- 
tinian Code,  where  he  grants  them  an  exemption 
from  some  other  civil  offices,  provided  they  did  not 
act  upon  a  feigned  and  pretended  title,  but  w^ere 
really  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But 
why  they  were  called  decani,  is  not  very  easy  to 
conjecture.  Probably  it  might  be,  because  they  re- 
semble<l  the  palatine  deans,  who  were  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary officers  belonging  to  the  emperor's  palace,  and 
are  styled  also  corpus  decanorum  in  both  the  Codes  " 
mentioned  by  St  Chrysostom"  and  other  Greek 
writers  under  the  name  of  liKavol  iv  rdiq  /3a<nXi£occ, 
deans  of  the  palace,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
other  deans  of  the  church,  which  some  unwarily 
confound  together.     But  I  am  not  very  confident 


pririrgH. 


that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  name,  and  therefore 
I  only  pTx>po8e  it  as  a  conjecture,  tOl  aome  one  as- 
signs a  better  reason  for  it 

Their  office  was  to  take  the  whc^ 
care  of  funerals  upon  themselves,  and 
to  see  that  all  persons  had  »  decent 
and  honourable  interment  Especially  they  were 
obliged  to  perform  this  last  office  to  the  poorer  sort, 
without  exacting  any  thing  of  their  relations  upon 
that  account  That  it  was  so  at  Constantinople, 
appears  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,"  which  ac- 
quaints us  how  Anastasius  the  emperor  settled  cer- 
tain revenues  of  land  upon  this  society,  and  ordered 
a  certain  number  of  shops  or  work-houses  in  the 
city  to  be  freed  from  all  manner  of  tribute,  and  to 
be  appropriated  to  this  use ;  out  of  whose  income 
and  annual  rents  of  the  lands,  the  defensors  and 
stewards  of  the  church,  who  had*the  chief  care  and 
oversight  of  the  matter,  were  to  pay  these  deans, 
and  see  the  expenses  of  such  funerals  defrayed. 
Justinian  not  only  confirmed  that  settlement ;  but 
a  complaint  being  made  of  an  abuse  that,  notwith- 
standing the  laws  of  Anastasius,  pay  was  exacted 
for  funerals,  he  published  that  his  Novel  on  purpose 
to  correct  it  But  we  do  not  find  that  such  settle- 
ments were  made  in  all  other  churches,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  eopUtUB  were  maintained 
partly  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  church,  and 
partly  out  of  their  own  labour  and  traffic,  which 
for  their  encouragement  was  generally  exempted 
from  paying  custom  or  tribute,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF   THE   PARABOLANI. 


Another  order  of  men,  which  by         g^^, 
some  arc  reckoned  among  the  clerici  rwEWSTSlIr' 
of  the  ancient  church,  were  those  ■"»»*•*'**• 
whom  they  called  parabolani,     Theodosius  junior, 
in  one  of  his  laws  relating  to  them  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,'  puts  them  among  the  clerici,  and  evi- 
dently includes  them  under  that  common  title,  as 
Gothofred  rightly  observes  in  his  exposition  of  the 
place.    Baronius  himself  does  not  deny  that  they 
were  of  the  clergy,  but  he  would  persuade  his  reader 


«  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  dc  SS.  Eccles.  Leg.  4.  Non 
plures  quam  nongcnti  quinquaginta  decani  deputentur  ec- 
clcsiac,  &c. 

»  Justin.  Novel.  43  et  59. 

>«  Cod.  Just.  lib.  II.  Tit.  17.  de  Collegiatij  Leg.  onica. 
Qui  sub  praetextu  decanorum  sen  coUegiatorum,  cum  id 
munus  non  impleant,  aliis  se  muneribus  conantur  subtrahere, 
eorum  fraudibus  credimus  esse  obviandum. 

»  Vid.  Cod.  Theod.  Ub.  6.  Tit.  33.  de  Decanis.  Leg.  1. 


It  Cod.  Just  lib.  12.  Tit  27.  Leg.  1  et  2. 

>•  Chrys.  Horn.  13.  in  Hebr.  p.  1849. 

"  Justin.  Novel.  59. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  Placet 
nostra;  Clementise,  ut  nihil  commune  clerici  cum  publicis 
actibus  vel  ad  curiam  pertinentibus  habeant.  Gothofr.  Not. 
in  loc.  Sane  clericorum  eos  numero  fuiase,  turn  hi^us  legis 
initium,  turn  utraqiie  htec  lex  et  seqtiens  ostendunt 
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thtt  they  were  not  a  distinct  order,  but  chosen  out 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,*  of  which  there 
is  nothing  said  in  that  law,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  poor  of 
Alexandria. 

Their  office  is  described  in  the  next 
iw^iDittiiiiM  law,  where  they  are  said  to  be  de- 
puted  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  to 
take  care  of  their  bodies^n  time  of  their  weakness.* 
At  Alexandria  they  were  incorporated  into  a  society 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  to  be  chosen 
at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  of  the  place,  out  of 
iny  sort  of  men  except  the  honorati  and  curiales, 
who  were  tied  to  serve  in  the  civil  offices  of  their 
country,  and  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
themselves  into  any  ecclesiastical  service.  They 
were  to  be  under  the  government  and  direction  of 
the  bishop,  as  appears  from  the  same  law,  which  is 
a  correction  of  the  former  law ;  for  by  it  they  were 
put  under  the  government  of  the  prtjrfectus  augiista- 
Kt  (as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  was  called  at 
Alexandria) :  but  by  this  law  Theodosius  revoked 
his  former  decree,  and  subjected  them  entirely  to 
the  care  and  disposition  of  the  bishop ;  or,  as  the 
Greek  collector  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions 
out  of  the  civil  law  styles  him,*  the  pope ;  mean- 
ing, not  the  pope  of  Rome,  as  some  ignorantly  mis- 
take, but  the  "pope  or  bishop  of  Alexandria.  For 
then  it  was  customary  to  give  every  bishop  the 
name  of /n^o,  as  has  been  showed  in  another  place.* 
What  time  this  order  began,  we  cannot  certainly 
determine :  the  first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  in  these 
laws  of  Theodosius  junior,  anno  415.  Yet  it  is  not 
there  spoken  of  as  newly  instituted,  but  as  settled 
in  the  church  before.  And  probably  it  might  be 
instituted  about  the  same  time  as  the  copiata  were 
under  Constantine,  w^hen  some  charitable  offices, 
which  were  only  voluntarily  practised  by  Christians 
before,  as  every  one's  piety  inclined  him,  were  now 
tamed  into  standing  offices,  and  settled  upon  a  cer- 
tain order  of  men  particularly  devoted  to  such  ser- 
fices.  That  it  was  not  any  order  peculiar  to  the 
ehorch  of  Alexandria,  is  evident,  because  there  is 
•  mention  made  of  the  parahaJani  being  at  Ephesus 
in  the  time  of  the  second  council  that  was  held 
there,  anno  449.  For  Basilius  Seleuciensis,  who 
subscribed  there  to  the  condemnation  of  Flavian, 
and  the  absolution  of  Eutyches  the  heretic,  being 
brought  to  a  recantation  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  makes  this  apology  for  himself,  that  he  was 


*  Btitm.  an.  416.  t.  4.  p.  400.  FiuMe  hos  minoris  orJinis 
dericM  allectos,  exordium  dati  hoc  anno  rescript i  insinuare 

VKKfBr. 

'GmL  Th,  ibid.  Leg.  43.  Parabalani,  qui  a<l  curanda 
Milinm  «gm  corpora  depotantur,  quingentos  esse  ante 
pRKcpiiinis :  wed  quia  hos  minus  sufficere  in  pnesenti  cogno'^ 
TiBw.  pro  quingentia  sexcentos  constitni  pnecipimus,  &c. 

•Collect.  Cooatit,  Eccles.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  c.  18. 


terrified  into  that,  subscription,  by  the  soldiers  that 
came  armed  into  the  church,  together  with  Barsu- 
mas  and  his  monks,  and  the  parahalani*  and  a  great 
multitude  of  others.  The  original  word  is  Tapafia- 
Xavftc»  which  the  old  translator  rightly  renders, 
parabalaniy  which  is  the  same  with  paraholani,  for 
it  is  written  both  ways  in  ancient  authors:  but 
Binius,  in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  councils,  not 
understanding  the  word,  explains  it,  tV  qui  circa 
balnea  rersaniury  as  if  the  parabalwii  had  been  per- 
sons attending  at  the  public  baths;  whereas  now 
all  men  know  their  office  was  of  a  different  nsr 
ture,  and  their  names  given  them  for  a  reason 
very  different  from  that  of  giving  attendance  at 
the  baths. 

As  to  the  reason  of  their  name,  to 
omit  the  fanciful  interpretations  of  Th*re«Ponifthe 
Alciat  and  Accursius,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  Gothofred,  the  opinion  of  Dua- 
renus*  and  Gothofred  seems  to  be  the  truest,  that 
they  were  called  parabolani  from  their  undertaking 
irapdj3oXov  Ipyov,  a  most  dangerous  and  hazardous 
office,  in  attending  the  sick,  especially  in  infectious 
and  pestilential  diseases.  The  Greeks  were  used  to 
call  those  iraf»<£j3oXoi,  who  hired  themselves  out  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  And 
so  Socrates  the  historian  uses  the  word,'  speaking 
of  Theodosius  his  exhibiting  one  of  the  public 
games  to  the  people  at  Constantinople,  he  says,  The 
people  cried  out  to  him  that  he  should  suffer  one  of 
the  bold  irapa/3o\oc  to  fight  with  the  ynld  beasts. 
These  were  those  whom  the  Romans  called  bestian'i, 
and  sometimes  paraholi  and  parabolaritf  from  the 
Greek  word  irapapaXXtoBaij  which  signifies  exposing 
a  man's  life  to  danger,  as  they  that  fought  with  wild 
beasts  did.  In  this  sense,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  before,*  the  Christians  were  generally  called 
parabolani  by  the  heathens,  because  they  were  so 
ready  to  expose  their  lives  to  martyrdom.  And  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Gothofred"  and  some  other" 
learned  critics,  that  the  ancient  reading  of  the 
Greek  copies  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  PhiUp- 
pians,  chap.  ii.  vcr.  30,  was  napafioKivodiitvoQ  ry 
yj/vxit  exposing  his  life  to  danger,  as  an  old  Latin 
interpreter  of  Puteanus's  renders  it,  parabolatus  dc 
aniiiia  sua.  In  the  same  sense  these  parabolani  of 
the  primitive  church  we  are  now  speaking  of,  had 
their  name  from  their  bold  exposing  their  lives  to 
danger  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  in  all  infectious 
and  pestilential  distempers. 


«Book  ir.  chap.  2.  sect.  7. 

*  Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  1. 1.  4.  p.  252. 

^  Duaren.  de  Minist.  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 
"  Socrat  lib.  7.  c.  22.     'O  drjfioi  icaTf/3^a,  dttvw  ^pit? 
Hva  TMv  ({x^uwv  irapa^oKoay  fi&xt<rdat. 

•  Book  I.  chap.  2.  sect.  9. 

»•  Gothofr.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  16.  t.  42. 

"  Vid.  Grot  Hammond.  Capel.  in  Philip,  ii.  30. 
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j^t^  4^  I  shall  only  observe  further  of  them, 

nSr^ii^uIJ      that  being  commonly,  according  to 

Spirit,  they  were  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  engage 
in  any  quarrel  that  should  happen  in  church  or 
state.  As  they  seem  to  have  done  in  the  dispute 
between  Cyril  the  bishop,  and  Orestes  the  governor 
of  Alexandria :  which  was  the  reason  why  Theodo- 
sius  by  his  first  law  sunk  their  number  to  dye  hun- 
dred, and  put  them  under  the  inspection  of  the 
prafectus  auffustalist  and  strictly  prohibited  them 
from  appearing  at  any  public  shows,  or  in  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  city,  or  in  the  judges*  court,  un- 
less any  of  them  had  a  cause  of  his  own,  or  of  the 
whole  body,  as  their  syndic,  to  prosecute  there ;  and 
then  he  must  appear  single,  v^ithout  any  of  his 
order  or  associates  to  abet  him.  And  though  he 
not  long  after  revoked  this  law  as  to  the  former 
part,  allowing  them  to  be  six  hundred,  and  the  bi- 
shop to  have  the  choice  and  cognizance  of  them ; 
yet  in  all  other  respects  he  ordered  it  to  stand  in 
its  full  force,  still  prohibiting  them  to  appear  in  a 
body  upon  any  of  the  foresaid  occasions : "  and 
Justinian  made  this  law  perpetual  by  inserting  it 
into  his  own  Code.  Which  shows  that  the  civil 
government  always  looked  upon  these  parabolani 
as  a  formidable  body  of  men,  and  accordingly  kept 
a  watchful  eye  and  strict  hand  over  them;  that 
whilst  they  were  serving  the  church,  they  might  not 
do  any  disservice  to  the  state,  but  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  that  office  whereto  they  were  appointed. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OP   THE   CATECHISTS. 


g^j  ,  I  HAVE  hitherto  discoursed  of  such 

tiS^SSJJ'ofThJ'^  particular  orders  of  the  ecclesiastics 
?aT^«?cSS'°  in  the  primitive  church,  as  were  dcs- 
*^"'  tinated  precisely  to  some  particular 

office  and  function:  but  there  were  some  offices 
^which  did  not  require  a  man  to  be  of  any  one  dis- 
tinct order,  but  might  be  performed  by  persons  of 
any  order  j  and  it  will  be  necessary  I  should  give 
some  account  of  these  also,  whilst  I  am  treating  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church.    The  first  of  these  I  shall 


speak  of  is  the  catechitt,  whose  office  wat  to  in- 
struct the  catechumens  in  the  firrt  principles  of  re- 
ligion, and  thereby  prepare  than  for  the  leeeptioQ 
of  baptism.  This  office  was  sometimes  done  by  the 
bishop  himself,  as  is  evident  finom  that  passage  in 
St  Ambrose,  where  he  says,'  upon  a  ceirtain  Lord's 
day,  after  the  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  sennon, 
when  the  catechumens  were  dismissed,  he  took  the 
eampetenteif  or  candidates  for  baptism,  into  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  church,  and  there  rehearsed  the  creed 
to  them.  This  was  on  Palm-Sunday,  when  it  was 
customary  for  the  bishop  himself  to  catechise  such 
of  the  catechumens  as  were  to  be  baptised  on 
Easter-eve.  Theodorus  Lector'  takes  notice  of  the 
same  custom  in  the  Eastern  churches,  when  he  teUs 
us,  that  before  the  time  of  Timothy,  Inshop  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Nicene  creed  was  never  used  to  be 
repeated  publicly  in  that  church,  except  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  preparation,  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  passion,  when  the  bishop  was  wont  to 
catechise.  At  other  times  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  the  catechists.  St  Chrysostom  performed 
this  office  when  he  was  presbyter  of  Antioch,  as 
appears  from  one  of  his  Homilies,'  which  is  in- 
scribed, Kariix^mc  irp^  roic  ftiXXovroc  fmrtiUa^tUt  A 
catechism  or  instruction  for  the  candidates  of  bap- 
tism. Deogratias  was  catechist  when  he  was  dea- 
con of  Carthage,  as  we  learn  from  St  Austin's 
book*  de  Catcchizandis  Rudibns,  which  he  wrote 
at  his  request,  to  give  him  some  assistance  in  per- 
forming his  duty. 

Nor  w^as  it  only  the  superior  orders  g^^  ^ 
that  performed  this  office,  but  some- 
times persons  were  chosen  out  of  the 
inferior  orders  to  do  it  Optatus  was  but  a  reader 
in  the  church  of  Carthage,  and  yet  Cyprian  made 
him  catechist,  or,  as  it  is  in  his  phrase,*  the  doctor 
audientium,  the  master  of  the  hearers,  or  lowest 
rank  of  catechumens.  Origen  seems  to  have  had 
no  higher  degree  in  the  church  when  he  was  first 
made  catechist  at  Alexandria.  For  both  Eusebius' 
and  St  Jerom^  say,  he  was  but  eighteen  years  old 
when  he  was  deputed  to  that  office  ;  which  was  at 
least  seven  years  before  he  could  be  ordained  dea- 
con by  the  canons  of  the  church. 

The  author   under   the   name  of       g,^^ 
Clemens  Romanus  seems  to  have  had     ^»'y  «■«». 
regard  to  this,  when  comparing  the 


"  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  18.  Hi  sexcenti 
viri  reverendissimi  sacerdotis  praeceptis  ac  dispositioDibus 
obtecundent :  reliquis,  quae  dudum  Utae  legis  forma  com- 
plectitur  super  his  parabolanis,  vel  de  spectaculii,  vel  de 
judiciis,  csBterisque  (sicut  jam  statutum  est)  custodiendis. 

1  Ambros.  £p.  33.  Fust  lectiones  atque  tractatum,  di- 
missis  catechumeuis,  symbolum  aliqutbus  competentibus  in 
baptisteriis  tradebam  basilicae. 

*  Theodor.  Lector.  CoUectan.  lib.  2.  p.  563.  t6  <rvfifio\oy 
Uiral^  Tov  tTous  Xtyofitvov  irp^ipov  i»  tj  dyta  irapa- 
rx't^?/   T<'t'  ^tlov  irdBovVy  tw  xaipiS  twv  yivofilvrnp  vir6 


TOM  kirivKoirov  icaTt^x^"^*'* 

■  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antiochen. 

^  Aug.  de  caterhizaiad.  Rudibus,  c.  1. 1. 4.  p.  295.  Dixitti 
quod  laepe  apud  Cartbaginem,  ubi  diaconus  ei,  ad  to  ad- 
ducantur,  qui  fide  Christiana  imbuendi  sunt,  ftc 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  21.  al  29.  Optatum  inter  lectores  doctorem 
audientium  constituimus. 

•  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  a 

'  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in  Origene.  Decimo  octavo  cu- 
tis suae  anno  «caTnxfie'««v  opus  aggretsua,  &c. 
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0  a  ship,  and  the  clergy  to  the  officers  in 
inly  distingoishes  the  catechists  from  the 
teBbyten^  and  deacons,  saying,  The  bishop' 
mble  the  wpt^pi^,  or  pilot ;  Uie  presbyters 
n,  or  mariners ;  the  deacons,  the  rotxopxoc, 
rowers ;  the  catechists,  the  vavroX^yoc,  or 
ose  office  it  was  to  admit  passengers  into 
,  and  contract  with  them  for  the  fare  of 
isage.  This  was  properly  the  catechist's 
show  the  catechumens  the  contract  they 
nake,  and  the  conditions  they  were  to  per- 
I.  repentance,  faith,  and  new  obedience, 
to  their  admittance  into  the  Christian  ship, 
xihf  in  which  they  were  to  pass  through 
Id  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Upon  this 
the  catechists  were  termed  vavroX^yoc,  and 
iistingaished  from  bishops,  presbyters,  and 

Cotelerius*  says  he  found  a  Greek  manu- 
.  one  of  the  French  king's  libraries,  where 
!  oomparison  is  made,  and  cited  out  of  the 
tions,  in  these  words :  The  church  is  like  a 
nist  is  the  governor;  the  bishop,  the  pilot; 
ijters,  the  mariners ;  the  deacons,  the  chief 
the  catechists,  or  nawtologi^  the  orders  of 
mm  and  readers.  So  that  it  is  evident  the 
s  were  sometimes  chosen  out  of  the  inferior 
rlien  any  of  them  were  found  duly  qualified 
age  the  duties  of  that  function.  And  this 
the  less  wondered  at  by  any  one  that  con- 
lat  the  deaconesses,  whilst  their  order  was 
» were  required  to  be  a  sort  of  private  cate- 

1  the  more  ignorant  and  rustic  women- 
which  I  need  not  stand  to  evidence 

I  have  done  it  heretofore  in  speaking 
ffiees  which  belonged  to  that  order.  See 
.  chap.  22.  sect  9. 

But  in  all  these  cases  there  is  one 
\^  thing  to  be  diligently  noted,  that  this 
*■■*•   sort  of  catechists  were  not  allowed  to 

their  catechumens  publicly  in  the  church, 
'in  private  auditories  appointed  particularly 

purpose.  Yalesius**  observes  this  in  the 
Origen,  and  rightly  concludes  it  from  the 
t  of  Demetrius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  against 
ier  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoctistus 
i  Ccsarea,  who  had  authorized  Origen  to 


preach  publicly  in  the  church,  when  as  yet  he  was 
no  presbyter.  This  accusation  had  been  ridiculous, 
had  he  himself  given  Origen  the  same  power  before, 
when  he  was  catechist  at  eighteen  years  of  age  at 
Alexandria.  Ruffin  indeed,  in  lus  translation  of 
Eusebius,  says  positively  that  Demetrius  gave  him 
authority  to  catechise  and  teach  publicly  in  the 
church."  But  that  is  an  interpolation  and  false 
paraphrase  of  Eusebius  his  words,  who  says  no  such 
thing,  but  only,"  that  Demetrius,  bishop  of  the 
church,  had  committed  to  his  care  the  office  of  ca- 
techising, or,  as  we  may  render  it,  the  catechctic 
school,  where  probably  for  some  time  he  also  taught 
grammar  and  other  human  learning.  That  there 
were  such  sort  of  catechetic  schools  adjoining  to 
the  church  in  many  places,  is  evident  from  a  Novel " 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  who  calls  them  ranyxo^/Mva, 
and  says  they  were  a  sort  of  buildings  belonging  to 
the  church.  It  might  be  the  baptistery,  as  St 
Ambrose  calls  it,  or  any  other  places  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

Such  a  school  as  this  we  may  sup- 
pose that  to  have  been,  wherein  Ori-     oru!?ti!^!tHioii 

*"  ,  ^i_         ^  In  the  aitachrtic 

gen  and  so  many  other  ramous  men  jjjooi  at  Aiesan- 
read  catechetic  lectures  at  Alexan- 
dria. Eusebius  says  Pantsnus  taught  in  this  school,*^ 
anno  181,  and  that  it  was  a  school  of  sacred  learn- 
ing from  ancient  custom  long  before,  and  that  it 
continued  so  to  be  to  his  own  time.  St  Jerom  de- 
duces its  original  from  St  Mark,  the  first  founder  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  telling  us,  that  Pantee- 
nus**  taught  Christian  philosophy  at  Alexandria, 
where  it  had  been  the  custom  of  old  always  to  have 
ecclesiastical  doctors  from  the  time  of  St  Mark. 
Where  by  ecclesiastical  doctors  he  does  not  mean 
the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  the  church,  (which 
were  originally  in  all  churches  as  well  as  Alexan- 
dria,) but  the  doctors  of  Christian  philosophy  in  the 
catechetic  school,  whereof  there  had  been  a  suc- 
cession from  the  first  foimdation  of  the  church. 
And  the  succession  was  continued  for  some  ages 
after :  for  Clemens  Alexandrinus  '•  succeeded  Pan- 
tsnus;  and  Origen,"  Clemens;  Heraclas,"  Origen; 
and  Dionysius,"  Heraclas.  After  whom  some*  add 
Athenodorus,  Malchion,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus. 
And  the  author  of  the  Greek  Synodicon  published 


Ep.  ad  Jacob,  o.  14. 

r.  Not  in  Constit  Apoit.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  p.  263. 
ucknvia  writ'  6  fiiv  yvttpviiTrft  l^iv  6  Xp(T<$c'  h  ik 
h  iwiVKOirot'  ol  vavrait  oi  vptvtvrtpoi,  oX  th- 
I  ^kiLcoiwi,  ol  uavToKoyoiy  t6  t»v  aVayvMTwv  Kal 

.  NoC  in  Euseb.  lib.  G.  c.  19.    It.  HaUier.  de  Hier- 

lea. lib.  i.e.  7.  p.  66. 

L  10>.  6).  c.  3.    Demetrius — catechiiandi  ei,  id  est, 

gptterium  in  ecclesia  tribait 

H.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  airrA  lumta  t^  t5  KorrnX'^Xv  iiuTpi- 

%^fl^Tptm  TH  T^  iicicXffcr/at  irpofcwrov  iirtrc- 

c 

ifovcL  73>     In  ecclesiamm  coenaculis,  qun  pro- 


miscuum  vulgus  Karrwovfitva  yocare  solet  Vid.  Concil. 
Trull,  c.  97.  et  Balsamon.  et  Zonar.  in  loc. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  fiyii'ro  triviKavra  t^  t«i»  invStv 
aiiTO^i  iuiTpttfi^JldirraitKK'  ij^apX'^^**^  c^ovf  didatrKaXtlou 
Tuv  UpStv  Xoywv  nrap  avroiv  vvvi'^StTo^"  6  Kai  cl«  fifiav 
TapaTtiutTai. 

^  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  36.  Panta»nu8  Stolen  sects  pbi- 
losophus,  juxta  quandam  veterum  in  Alexandria  consuetudi- 
nem,  ubi  a  Marco  evangelista  semper  ecclesiasttct  fuera 
doctores docuit  sub  severo  principe,  &c. 

i«  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  6.  "  Id.  lib.  6.  c.  19. 

*"  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in  Origene.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  26. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  29. 

»  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  3.  c.  5. 
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by  Pappus,  says,"  Arius  taught  in  the  same  school 
before  he  broached  his  heresy.  It  were  easy  to  re- 
count many  other  such  schools  at  Rome,  Cesarea, 
Antioch,  S:c. ;  but  I  shall  have  another  occasion  to 
speak  of  those,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  encou- 
ragi»ment  that  Christian  emperors  gave  to  schools 
of  learning  and  the  professors  of  lil>eral  arts  and 
sciences :  what  has  here  been  suggested  upon  this 
head,  may  suffice  at  present  to  show  what  was  the 
office  of  the  catechist,  and  wliat  the  use  of  cateche- 
tical ticliools  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF   THE   ECCLESIECDICI   AND    DEFEN80RE8,  OR 
SYNDICS   OF   THE   CHURCH. 


Another  office  which  >iill  deserve  to 

riv/*,rtiofrfr-     be  siK>ken  of  in  this  place,  because  it 

Smo'uw7im,mi!"*'  ^'^^  sometimes,  though  not  always, 

managed  by  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
is  that  of  the  defvnmren.  For  the  understanding  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  dis- 
tinguish l>etwcen  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  defen- 
sors. For  Gothofred  thinks  there  were  in  all  four 
sorts  of  them,  viz.  the  tlifensores  senatus,  defensores 
urbium,  defensores  erclesiarum,  and  defensores  paw- 
j)erum.  But  he  might  have  added  one  more,  which 
Ulpian*  calls,  defensores  rerum  publicarum,  whose 
office  was,  to  be  a  sort  of  proctors  or  syndics  in 
managing  of  the  public  causes  of  that  corporation 
or  company  of  tradesmen  to  which  they  belonged : 
which  sort  of  defensors  were  first  instituted  by 
Alexander  Sevcrus,  as  Lampridius*  tells  us  in  his 
Life.  The  defensores  ciritatiinif  or,  as  they  are  other- 
wise called,  defensores  plebis,  were  a  sort  of  tribunes 
of  the  people ;  one  of  their  chief  offices  being  to  de- 
fend the  iKiOT  plebeians  against  the  insults  and  op- 
pressions of  the  great  and  wealthy  citizens.  Now, 
in  imitation  of  these,  I  presume,  the  ecclesiastical 
defensors  were  instituted,  as  both  their  name  and 
office  seems  plainly  to  imply. 

The  defensors  of  the    poor   had 
(.H  the  Jrffiitorn     much  thc  samc  employment  in  the 
puupenim.         cJnifch,  as  the  defensores  plebis  had  in 
the  state  :  for  if  any  of  the  poor,  or  virgins,  or  wi- 
dows lH»longing  to  the  church,  were  injured  or  op- 


pressed by  the  rich,  it  was  the  busiiieM  of  these 
defensors,  as  their  proctors  or  advocates,  to  see 
them  righted,  and  to  solicit  the  magistrate  that  they 
might  have  justice  done  them.  This  is  evident  firam 
the  decree  made  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage, 
anno  401,  which  is  also  inserted  into  the  Afiricaa 
Code,  and  is  to  this  purpose :  That'  forssmuch  u 
the  church  was  incessantly  wearied  with  the  com- 
plaints and  afflictions  of  the  poor,  it  was  unanimom- 
ly  agreed  upon  by  them  in  council,  that  the  empe- 
rors should  be  petitioned  to  allow  defensors  to  Ik 
chosen  for  them  by  the  procurement  and  approbsr 
tion  of  the  bishops,  that  they  might  defend  them 
from  the  power  and  tyranny  of  thc  rich. 

As  to  the  other  sort  of  defensors,  g^  3^ 
called  defenMoreM  ecdetietf  (whom  I  JSLtHtSSlS! 
speak  of  separately,  because  Gothofred  ■^'^™=**^ 
makes  a  distinction  between  them,  though  othen 
take  them  to  be  the  same,)  their  ofllce  did  as  pbdnlj 
resemble  that  of  the  other  sort  of  civil  defenson, 
called  defensores  rerum  pubUcarunu  For  as  thoie 
were  the  proctors  and  syndics  of  their  respectiTe 
companies,  to  nuinage  the  public  concerns  of  theb 
societies  at  law  upon  all  emergent  occasions;  so 
these  did  the  same  for  the  church,  whose  syndici 
they  were,  being  employed  to  solicit  the  cause  of 
the  church,  or  any  single  ecclesiastic,  when  they 
were  injured  or  oppressed,  and  had  occasion  for  re- 
dress in  a  civil  court ;  or  if  they  were  not  remedied 
there,  they  were  to  address  the  emperors  themselves 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  to  procure  a  particular 
precept  in  her  favour.  Thus  Possidius*  tells  us  in 
the  Life  of  St  Austin,  that  when  the  Circumcel- 
lions,  in  their  mad  zeal,  had  plundered  and  slain 
some  of  the  catholic  clergy,  the  defensor  of  the 
church  prosecuted  them  at  law  for  the  fact,  that  the 
peace  of  the  church  might  no  more  be  disturbed  or 
impeded.  In  hke  manner,  we  read  in  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Carthage,*  that  it  being  a  thing  against  the 
imperial  laws  for  any  layman  to  impose  a  secular 
office  upon  a  clergyman;  if  any  such  injury  was 
ofiered  to  the  church,  it  is  said^hc  affit>nt  might  be 
redressed,  if  thc  defensors  of  the  church  did  not 
fail  in  their  duty.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  defensors  to  see  the  rights 
of  the  church,  that  were  settled  upon  her  by  law, 
truly  maintained ;  and  if  any  encroachments  were 
made  upon  them,  they  were  to  prosecute  the  ag- 
gressors and  invaders  before  the  magistrates,  and 
execute  the  sentence  which  they  gave  in  favour  of 


««  Svnwlicon  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  1494. 

»  Digest,  lib.  49.  Tit.  4.  Leg.  1. 

^  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alcxand.  Corpora  omnium  const ituit,  vi- 
narionim,  lupinarionim,  caligariorum,  et  omnino  omnium 
artiuin :  hisque  ex  sesc  defensores  dedit 

*  Cone.  Carth.  5.  c.  9.  Ab  imperatoribus  universis  visum 
est  postulandum.  propter  afiBictionem  paupenim,  quorum 
molcitiis  sine  intermissione  fatigatur  ccclcsia,  ut  defensores 
eis,  atlvcntu?  potcnlias  divitum,  cum  episcoporum  provisionc 


delegentnr.     Vid.  Cod.  Eccles.  Afr.  can.  75. 

*  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  12.  De  qua  re,  ne  pacis  ecclesia 
amplius  impediretur  profectus,  defensor  ecclesiac  inter  leges 
non  siluit,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  1.  c.  9.  Ipsis  non  licoat  clericos  nostros 
eligere  apothccarios  vel  ratiocinatores.-~Quod  si  injuria  con- 
st itutionis  imperatoria  clericoe  inquietandos  putaverint,  si 
defcnsio  Gcclcsiastica  nos  non  deridet,  pudor  piiblirus  vin- 
dicabitiur. 
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^  dimeh.  It  ia  further  oUenrable  from  a  law  of 
Aiadiiu  and  Honorius,  recited  in  the  next  parar 
pph,  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  were  likewise 
to  nake  application  to  the  emperors,  and  bring  their 
;  to  the  inferior  judges,  when  they  could  not 
!  have  justice  done  them.  By  a  canon  of 
the  council  of  Cholcedon,  defensors  are  also  em- 
povrred  to  admonish  such  idle  monks  and  clerks  as 
RKXted  to  the  royal  city  Constantinople,  without 
nj  licence  or  commission  from  their  bishop ;  and 
if  after  admonition  they  continued  still  to  loiter 
there,  the  same  defensors  were  to  expel  them  thence 
bgr  force,*  and  cause  them  to  return  to  their  own 
bbitation.  It  appears  also,  from  Justinian's  laws,' 
that  the  defensors,  together  with  the  ceconomi,  were 
aade  a  sort  of  superintendents  over  the  oopiat€B,  or 
gnat  body  of  deans,  whose  business  was  to  attend 
It  faneraiB,  as  has  been  showed  before :  the  defen- 
nn  were  charged  with  the  care  of  these,  both  in 
idoence  to  their  revenues  and  persons.  They  were 
fikewise  to  make  inquiry,  whether  every  clerk  be- 
longing to  the  church  carefully  attended  the  cele- 
bntion  of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
dmrch,  and  to  inform  the  bishop  of  such  as  neg- 
lected, that  they  might  be  proceeded  against  with 
cedeiiastical  censures.*  These  were  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  offices  of  the  defensors  in  the  primitive 
duneh :  for  as  to  any  spiritual  power  or  jurisdiction 
orer  the  clergy,  they  had  none ;  nor  were  they  as 
yet  admitted  to  hear  crin\inal  causes,  great  or  little, 
IB  the  bishop's  name;  but  these  things  were  devolved 
apoD  them  in  latter  ages,  as  Morinus*  shows  at 
hijl^  in  a  long  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  to 
ilddi  I  refer  the  inquisitive  reader,  contenting  my- 
Klf  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  defensor's  office 
and  power,  as  I  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  ages 
next  after  their  institution. 

The  next  inquiry  must  be  into  their 
jn^nmautf,  quality,  whether  they  were  of  the 
Jjji»  « >^  clergy  or  laity  ?  For  learned  men  arc 
not  agreed  about  this.  Petavius  '*  says 
diey  were  always  lajrmen.  But  Morinus"  and  Go- 
tbo^M,"  with  much  better  reason,  assert  the  con- 
tniy,  that  at  first  they  were  generally  chosen  out 
of  the  clergy,  till,  for  some  particular  reasons,  it 
vis  thought  most  proper  to  have  advocates  at  law 


to  discharge  this  office  in  the  African  churches. 
This  change  was  made  about  the  year  407,  when 
the  African  fathers,  in  the  council  of  Carthage," 
petitioned  the  emperor  Honorius,  that  he  would 
give  them  leave  to  choose  their  defensors  out  of  the 
scholasticif  or  advocates  at  law,  who  were  actually 
concerned  in  pleading  of  causes ;  that  so  they  who 
took  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  churches,  might 
have  the  same  liberty  as  the  provincial  priests  were 
used  to  have,  to  go,  upon  necessary  occasion,  into 
the  judges'  consistory,  or  council-chamber  behind 
the  veil,  and  there  suggest  what  they  thought  neces- 
sary to  promote  their  own  cause,  or  obviate  the 
plots  of  their  adversaries.  In  answer  to  this  petition, 
Honorius  shortly  after  published  a  law,  wherein 
he  granted  them  liberty  to  make  use  of  such  advo- 
cates for  their  defensors  as  they  desired :  for  he  de- 
creed," that  whatever  privileges  were  specially 
obtained  of  the  emperor,  relating  to  the  church, 
should  be  intimated  to  the  judges,  and  executed, 
non  per  coronatos^  not  by  clergymen,  as  Gothofred 
rightly  explains  it,  but  by  advocates  at  law.  So 
that  now  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  the  de- 
fensors should  be  of  the  clergy,  but  the  office  was 
frequently  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Which 
is  further  evident  from  an  epistle  of  Pope  Zosimus, 
who  lived  about  the  same  time :  for  he  says,"  the 
defensors  of  the  church  were  chosen  out  of  the 
laity,  and  might  afterward,  if  they  were  deserving, 
be  ordained  among  the  clergy.  Yet  after  this  we 
find  the  defensors  in  some  places  continued  still  to 
be  of  the  clergy.  For  Morinus  shows,  that  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  there  is 
frequent  mention  made  of  one  John,  a  presbyter 
and  defensor  ;'•  as  also  in  many  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  defensors  of  the  Roman  church  are 
said  to  be  of  the  clergy :  to  which  I  shall  add  a 
fragment  of  Theodorus  Lector  taken  out  of  Damas- 
cen,"  which  speaks  of  one  John,  as  both  deacon 
and  defensor  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  time  of  Anastasius  the  emperor, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
From  all  which  it  is  very  evident  against  Petavius, 
that  the  defensors  were  sometimes  chosen  out  of 
the  clergy,  and  not  always  made  of  advocates  or 
laymen. 


*Gboc.  Chslccd.  c.  23.  'Axovrav  ain-h^  did  rS  abrn 
UiUm  lxfUiXXto0aif  Kal  tht  Ultn  KaraXa/Afidvtiv  toithv. 

'J«tm.  Novel  59. 

*Cod.  Jitftin.  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  42.  n.  10. 

*lIoriii.  de  Ordinat.  Ecclet.  par.  3.  Exercit  16.  c.  7. 

*  PeUv.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Hkt.  72.  n.  10. 

■*  Mono.  ibid.  Exerc.  16.  c.  6.  n.  16. 

■Gotbofied.  Not.  inCod.Tbeod.lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc. 
l«f.3a 

'CoBciL  Africnn.  vulgo  dictum,  can.  64.  Placuit  ut 
P<tetkfad  a  glorioeiisimif  imperatoribus,  utdent  faculta- 
tCBdtfenioies  eonstituendi  scbolasticot,  qui  in  actu  sunt, 
vd  IB  muuere  defensionis  cauaanun,  ot  more  sacerdotum 
pwieris,  iiJein  ipei  qui  defeniionem  ecclesianim  suicepe. 
w,  habeant  facuUatem  pro  negoCiis  eccleiianim,  quotics 


necessitas  flagitavcrit,  vel  ad  obsistendum  obrcpentibus,  vel 
ad  necestaria  suggercnda,  ingredi  judicum  secretaria.  Vid. 
Cod.  cao.  Afr.  Or.  Lat.  c.  97.  et  Concil.  Milevitan.  c.  16,  to 
tbe  same  purpose. 

"  Cod.Tb.  lib.  16.Til.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  38.  Ut  quaecunque 
de  nobis  ad  ccclesiam  tantum  pcrtineutia,  specialiter  fuerint 
impetrata,  nun  per  coronatos,  sed  ab  advocatis,  eorum  ar- 
bitratu,  et  judicibus  innotescantf  et  sortiantur  cffectum,  &c. 

^  Zosim.  Ep.  1.  c.  3.  Defensorcs  ecclesioo,  qui  ex  laicis 
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I  must  not  omit  to  acquaint  the 

Tht  ?«iKo,  and    reader,  tliat  what  tJie  Latins  call  de- 

!^^,^'ib"oA^.    fensores,  the  Greek  church  commonly 

the  Mine  with  the  ,,  »  •.  ,    •  !_•    t_ 

defleiwow  of  the  La-  calls  Mucoi  aud  iffcXntfiiceuroc  wnicn 

tin  chuirh.  ' 

signify  the  same  as  defensors;  though 
Gothofred,"  ^nithout  any  just  reason,  makes  a  differ- 
ence between  them :  for  not  only  their  offices  and 
powers  arc  described  to  be  the  same,  but  also  when- 
ever the  Greeks  have  any  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Latin  defensors,  they  give  them  the  name  of  Uiuw, 
as  may  be  seen  either  in  the  Code  of  the  African 
church"  puljlishcd  by  Justellus,  or  that  which  the 
Greeks  commonly  call  the  council  of  Carthage,  pub- 
lished by  Ehinger,"  and  Dr.  Beverege"  in  the  Pan- 
dects. But  whether  irpocanfc  he  another  Greek 
name  for  a  defensor,  is  not  so  certain.  The  word 
is  only  found  once  used  by  Epiphanius,"  who  speak- 
ing of  one  Cyriacus,  styles  him  Kvpiac6c  irpoTofn|c» 
which  Petavius  renders,  Cjrriacus  defensor.  He 
seems  indeed  to  have  ha<l  some  office  in  the  church, 
l)ecaiise  he  is  joined  in  the  sul>scription  of  a  letter 
with  the  clergy,  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons, 
and  readers :  but  whether  that  be  a  sufficient  reason 
to  make  him  a  defensor,  I  must  leave  the  judicious 
reader  to  determine. 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be 
r-hMnceuoni  Mnd    rcsolvcd  bcforc  I  dismiss  this  subject ; 

drfriii^n  not  the  , 

«m«.  in  the  pnmi-    that  IS,  whcthcr  chanccllors  aud  de- 

tive  church. 

fensors  were  the  same  in  the  primitive 
chiu-ch  ?  In  answer  to  which  I  say,  it  is  very  plain 
they  were  not :  because  the  first  time  we  find  any 
mention  of  the  office  of  chancellors  in  the  chiurch, 
they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  fc^iroc  or 
defensors ;  and  that  is  in  the  Novel  of  Heraclius, 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  where, 
determining  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  officers 
that  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  great  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  says,  there  should  be  two  syncelli, 
twelve  chancellors,"  ten  defensors,  twelve  refer- 
endaries, forty  notaries,  and  twelve  sceuophylaces, 
whereof  four  to  be  presbyters,  six  deacons,  and  two 
readers.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  the 
office  of  these  chancellors  was  at  that  time ;  but  it 
is  very  evident,  however,  from  this,  that  they  were 
not  the  same  with  the  defensors.  They  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  know  that  the  cancel- 
larii  in  the  civil  courts  were  not  judges,  but  officers 
attending  the  judge  in  an  inferior  station :  which 
appears  evidently  from  a  title  in  both  the  Theo- 
dosian  and  Justinian  Code,**  De  adsesaaribus  et 
domesficis  et  cancellariis  judicum,  Hottoman  and  Ac- 
cursius  take  them  for  actuaries  or  notaries ;  but  Go- 
thofred, in  his  learned  Notes  **  upon  the  Theodosian 


Code,  proves  at  laige  out  of  Casnodore  and  Agnthiiw, 
that  they  were  the  ctotocfet  9ecniariif  the  guards  of 
the  judges'  consistory,  and  called  etmceUarU  because 
they  stood  ad  canceUo9,  at  the  rails  or  barriers  which 
separated  the  seeretum  from  the  rest  of  the  court 
So  that  their  office  then  was  not  to  sit  as  judges  or 
assessors,  but  only  to  attend  the  judge,  and  keep 
peace  and  good  order  tmder  him.  And  if  this  was 
the  condition  of  the  cancellarii  in  the  state,  it  is 
probable  they  had  some  such  office  in  the  church 
in  the  time  of  Heraclius,  who  first  mentions  them; 
but  what  that  office  was  I  am  not  able  to  determine 
any  further,  save  only  that  it  was  not  the  same  with 
that  of  the  defensors  of  the  church. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  whether  the         ^^^ , 
office  of  our  modem  chancellors  has  bSvSSUT 
any  relation  or  resemblance  to  that  of  Sl'!S!L!l?ll£!!*' 
defensors   in   the  ancient    church  ? 
There  are  some  learned  men  who  make  them  alto- 
gether the  same.    Bishop  Beverege  derives  the  au- 
thority of  them  both  from  the  same  fountain.    For 
he  says"  the  defensors  heard  and  determined  causes 
in  the  bishop's  name ;  and  those  not  only  that  re- 
lated to  the  poor,  who  sought  the  patronage  of  the 
church ;  but  also  when  presbyters  and  deacons  had 
any  controversy  with  any  other,  whether  of  the 
clergy  or  laity,  they  might  bring  their  action  before 
the  irpwrlK^ucoc  or  defensor.    Whence  he  concludes, 
that  chanccllors  of  later  ages  are  the  very  same 
ecclesiastical  officials,  as  the  defensors  of  the  primi- 
tive church.    It  were  to  be  ¥dshed  that  that  learned 
person  had  given  us  ancient  records  for  that  power 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  old  defensors ;  for  then 
they  would  have  looked  more  like  chancellors  under 
another  name :  but  indeed  the  authorities  he  alleges 
are  all  modem,  such  as  Papias*s  Glossaiy,  and 
Balsamon's  Meditata,  and  the  catalogues  of  officials 
in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  which  were  written 
several  ages  after  the  first  institution  of  defensors, 
and  in  times  when  the  proteedicm  among  the  Greeks 
was  become  an  officer  of  great  authority  and  power* 
So  that  though  the  power  of  chancellors  might  be 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ic&coc  among  the 
modem  Greeks,  yet  that  it  i^-as  altogether  the  same 
with  the  ancient  defensors,  seems  not  hitherto  to 
be  solidly  proved ;  since  the  business  of  the  ancient 
defensors,  was  not  to  do  the  office  of  judges,  but  of 
advocates  at  law,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  church,  against  all  aggress- 
ors and  invaders.    But  if  any  can  show  from  an- 
cient records,  that  the  defensors  had  a  larger  power, 
he  vn\\  very  much  oblige  the  world  with  such  a 
discovery :  in  the  mean  time  the  reader  will  pardon 


"  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  L«g.  38. 

>»  Cod.  Can.  Eccles.  Afr.  c.  75  et  97. 

^  Concil.  Carthag.  Gr.  ap.  Ehinger.  c.  76  et  99. 

">  Cone.  Carth.  ap.  Bevereg.  c.  78  et  100. 

«  Epiph.  Haer.  72.  Marcel,  n.  10. 

^  Heracl.  Novel.  2.  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus.  Gr.  Rom,  t.  1 


p.  79.    KayiccXap^ovc  32  cl«  i/3'  iK^licovt  civ  1. 

»•  0)d.  Th.  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  Cod.  Justin,  lib,  1.  Tit.  51. 

»  Gothofred,  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  I.  Tit.  12.  de  Adses- 
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■e  for  not  ascribing  to  them  greater  powers  tlian  I 
liad  anthority  to  do.  The  matter  is  curious,  and 
■ay  ezereiae  the  pens  of  learned  men,  and  be  the 
nilject  of  fbither  disquisition  and  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF   THE  aCONOMl. 

In  the  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Mrtk^tatibafeurth  centuries  we  frequently  meet  with  an 
M^tMHiSr  officer  in  the  church,  styled  by  the 
^'^  Greeks*  oUoy6fiOQf  and  by  the  Latins' 

flnofMNniit,  or  pr€epontu8  domua,  as  it  is  in  St.  Austin.' 
His  office  was  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the  whole 
diocese  under  the  inspection  of  the  bishop.  For 
indently,  as  I  have  showed  elsewhere,*  the  whole 
rrrenne  of  tlie  church  was  intrusted  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishop,  to  be  divided  among  the  clergy  and 
poor  of  the  church  by  his  direction  and  appoint* 
ment:  and  in  managing  this  al&ir  he  commonly 
made  use  of  hia  archdeacon,  as  a  proper  assistant 
to  ease  himself  of  the  great  burden  and  encum- 
bffinoe  of  it.  But  upon  the  general  conversion  of 
heidiens,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of 
erery  diocese  and  church  revenues,  both  the  bi- 
shop and  his  archdeacon  had  business  enough  of 
another  natnre  to  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time ;  and  then  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute 
oficeis  on  porposCy  and  set  them  over  this  afl^r, 
voder  the  name  of  cecanomi,  or  stewards  of  the 
dnDefa.  Mcffinus*  thinks  they  were  instituted  to 
afcid  suspicion ;  and  in  some  churches  there  is  no 
fpadaa  hot  it  was  so :  for  in  the  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  council  of  Tyre,  anno  448,  which  are 
■mated  into  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,' 
we  find  that  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  being  accused 
hf  some  of  his  clergy  for  embezzling  the  revenues 
of  the  chnrch,  is  obliged  to  promise,  that  for  the 
fatare  the  revenues  should  be  managed  by  cBconomi, 
or  HewardSy  chosen  out  of  the  clergy,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  church  of  Antioch.  And  it  is  not 
I  inpobable,  bat  the  like  accusation  being  brought 
igainst  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
eooDcil  of  Chalcedon,  was  the  reason  that  moved 
Unt  cooncil  to  make  a  general  decree  in  this  mat* 
ter,  that  forasmuch  as  they  were  informed,  that  in 
tome  churches  the  bishops  alone  administered  the 


ecclesiastical  revenues,  without  any  stewards,  they 
now  ordained,  that  every  church  having  a  bishop, 
should  also  have  a  steward  of  her  own  clergy,'  to 
manage  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  the  direction 
of  the  bishop ;  that  so  there  might  be  witnesses  of 
the  right  administration  of  them;  and  by  that 
means  neither  the  church's  goods  be  embezzled^ 
nor  any  scandal  or  reproach  brought  upon  the 
priesthood.  But  then  I  cannot  think  this  was 
the  case  of  all  churches.  For  these  canons  were 
made  plainly  against  such  bishops  as  managed  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  afuiprvfUM,  as  the  canon 
words  it,  without  either  archdeacon  or  aconomus  to 
attest  the  fidelity  of  their  management :  but  in  such 
churches  w^herc  bishops  took  the  assistance  of  their 
archdeacon,  this  could  not  be  the  reason  for  setting 
up  the  office  of  the  ceconomuSf  because  suspicion  of 
mismanagement  was  provided  against  as  well  by 
the  testimony  of  an  archdeacon,  as  any  other  ofllcer 
that  could  be  appointed.  And  therefore  I  have 
assigned  a  more  general,  and,  as  I  take  it,  a  truer 
reason  for  the  institution  of  this  oflUce  in  the  church. 

And  that  which  further  confirms 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  ceconomi,  as  aiw«j. tobechown 

out  of  tiM  cxrfjt 

well  as  the  archdeacons,  were  always 
to  be  chosen  out  of  the  clergy.  For  so  those  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Tyre  and  Chalcedon,  already 
cited,  plainly  direct.  And  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  this  was  the  constant  practice 
of  the  church.  We  find  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Ephesus,'  which  are  inserted  also  into  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  one  Charisius  styled  both  presby- 
ter and  cecanomus  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia. 
And  Liberatus'  speaks  of  one  John,  who  was  cbco- 
nomu9  of  Alexandria,  and  presbyter  of  Tabennesus, 
a  region  belonging  to  Alexandria.  Possidius  tells 
us,  in  the  Life  of  St.  Austin,'*  that  he  always  made 
one  of  his  clergy  the  propositus  domus,  as  he  calls 
him,  whose  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  church 
revenues,  and  give  an  account  of  what  he  received 
and  expended,  when  it  was  demanded  of  him.  And 
to  the  same  purpose  Socrates"  says  of  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  having  advanced  two 
monks  to  the  honoiu*  of  the  clergy,  he  made  them 
the  ceconomi  of  the  church.  So  that  it  was  both 
the  rule  and  practice  of  the  church  to  take  the  ceco- 
nomi out  of  some  of  the  clergy,  and  we  never  meet 
with  any  instance  or  order  to  the  contrary.  Which 
argues  plainly,  that  the  true  reason  for  devolving  this 
office  upon  them,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 


I  Vid.  Cone  Chalced.  c.  2,  25,  26. 
'Libnmt.  Brwiar.  c.  16.  '  Pouid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24. 

«BookII.  chap.4.ieGt  6. 
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'Coac  Cbaleed.  c.  26.  Idof^tv  iravap  iKK\%)via»  IitIvko- 

An  ^  Afti^rwpmr «Ipu  t^ ^bcamoiilaw  trrt  iKKkfivlatt  &c. 
'  C«Be.  Bphss.  in  Act.  I.    Cone.  Chalcod.  t.  4.  p.  292. 
CbiHM  pi«sby«sr  eC  aieooomiu  Philadelphia. 


*  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  16.  Johannes  ex  occonomo  factni 
presbyter  Tabenne«iote8.—Factusque  est  iterum  cBconomui, 
habcni  causas  omnium  ecclesiarum. 

**  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  21.  Domus  ecclesia  curam,  om- 
ncmque  substantiam  ad  vices  Talentioribus  clericis  delega- 
bat  et  credebat:  nunquam  clavem,  nunquam  annulum  in 
manu  habcns,  sed  ab  eisdem  domus  prapositii  cuncta  et 
accepta  et  erogata  notabantur. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  7.  t^v  olMPOfilav  iirirXifo-fav  airroit 
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Hrchdeaconft,  was  no  other  than  that  because  of  a 
multiplicity  of  business  the  archdeacons  now  could 
not  bo  well  attend  it. 

j^j  ^  What  the  office  itself  was,  appears 

c^intZl''.!*i^  fr(ini  what  has  already  been  said :  to 
ciinnVi:r!',cr.[7,  which  I  shall  only  add  one  thing: 

0.  ..pru.      ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  authority  of  the  council  of 

Chalcedon "  the  (pctmomus  was  to  continue  in  his 
office  during  the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  and  to 
look  after  the  income  of  the  churcli,  that  it  might 
be  preserved  siife  for  the  succeeding  bishop.  Which 
canon  sonic  not  improbably  think  was  designed  to 
prevent  delays  in  filling  of  vacant  sees;  that  no  me- 
tropolitan, or  interventor,  under  whose  care  the 
vacant  church  was,  might  lie  under  any  temptation 
to  defer  the  election  of  a  new  bishop,  in  hoi)es  of 
enriching  himself  from  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
but  whether  this  wjis  the  reason  or  not,  it  certainly 
argues  that  th(»se  men  were  generally  persons  of 
extraordinarj'  credit  and  worth,  since  the  church 
could  securely  rejwse  so  great  a  confidence  in  them. 
„^,  ^  And  indeed  all  imaginable  care  was 

c.7r!;;";^."rl,?7»'  taken  in  their  election,  that  they 
the  eh«c  of  them,  ^j^^^^^  j  y^  pcrsous  of  such  a  cliaractcr. 

To  which  puri>osc  some  canons  required,  that  they 
should  l>e  chosen  by  all  the  clergy ;  as  j>articularly 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,"  in  his  canonical 
epistle,  gives  a  direction  in  that  case.  Which  pro- 
vision was  but  rejisonable :  for  since  all  the  clergy 
had  a  common  concern  in  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  were  their  livelihood  and  subsistence, 
it  was  fit  the  wconomus,  to  whose  care  the  revenues 
were  committed,  should  be  chosen  by  common  con- 
sent, that  he  might  be  a  person  i^ithout  exception, 
and  no  one  have  reason  to  complain  that  he  was 
injured  or  defrauded  of  his  dividend  or  portion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    BRIEF    ACCOUNT   OF    SOME   OTHER    INFERIOR    OF- 
FICERS IN  THE  CHURCH. 

j.,^^  ,  Beside  the  officers  already  mention- 

^'  *'*«r*«'r.!i'T  ed,  there  were  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
'*'"^'  centurj-  some  few  others,  whose  names 

are  not  vcr>'  commonly  met  with,  and  therefore  I 
shall  but  just  hint  the  signification  of  them,  and 
not  siK»iul  time  in  any  curious  inquiries  about  their 
offices  and  employments.  The  same  canon*  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  sixraks  of  the  ctconomus 
and  defensor,  mentions  also  another  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  who  is  styled  ira^iiovd^o^  in  the 


language  of  that  council.  But  the  translatofB  and 
critics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  woid. 
The  ancient  translation  of  Dionysiiu  Exignus  ren- 
ders it  mansHnuiriMf  and  explains  that  in  a  marginal 
reading  by  aatianus,  or  door-keeper  of  the  church. 
And  indeed  this  was  the  office  of  the  mannoHariut 
in  the  Roman  church  about  the  time  when  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus  lived.  For  Gregory  the  Great,  not 
long  after,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,'  speaking  of 
Abundius  tnatisionarittSj  gives  him  also  the  title  of 
cu8f<a  crclcttitp ;  and  in  anotlier  dialogue  he  makes  it 
the  office  of  the  maptaionarius'  to  light  the  lamps  or 
candles  of  the  church.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  best  learned  of  the  modem  critics  give  another 
sense  of  the  Greek  name  wapafiov6ptoc-  Justellus* 
explains  it  by  rillicus,  a  bailifl',  or  steward  of  the 
lands.  Bishop  Beverege*  styles  him  rerum  ecek- 
siasiicarum  aflministrator,  which  is  the  same.  And 
their  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Gothofred,  Cujacius, 
S  nicer  us,  Vossius,  and  many  others,  whose  judg- 
ment in  the  case  may  be  sufficient  to  decide  the 
controversy,  till  the  reader  sees  better  reason  other- 
wise to  determine  him. 

The  civil  law  takes  notice  of  an- 
other sort  of  officers,  who  are  called     ortiw«iuCi*i 
custodea  ecelesiarum.  and  ctutodea  loco-  «"!•*•  faMrw 

WMTtedHH  •   AIM 

rum  safictomm  ;  which,  thougli  some  J^'^  J2S!* 
writers  confound  together,  yet  Gotho- 
fred makes  a  distinction  between  them.  The  an- 
fades  eccJeaiarum  were  either  the  same  with  the  oaii- 
ant\  or  order  of  door-keepers,  or  else  «ith  those  called 
aeniorca  cccleaiuft  which,  as  I  have  showed*  in  an- 
other place,  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with 
our  churchwardens  and  vestry-men.  But  the  ««- 
ftnles  locorttm  aandorum  were  the  keepers  of  those 
|)articular  places  in  Palestine,  which,  if  Grothofred 
judge  right,  had  more  peculiarly  the  title  of  loca 
aancia,  holy  places,  because  they  were  a  sort  of  me- 
morials of  oiu*  Saviour;  such  as  Bethlehem,  the 
place  of  his  nativity ;  and  Mount  Golgotha,  the 
place  of  his  crucifixion ;  and  his  grave  or  monu- 
ment, which  w*as  the  place  of  his  resurrection ;  and 
Moimt  Olivet,  the  place  of  his  ascension.  These 
places  were  frequently  visited  by  Christians  in 
those  ages,  as  appears  from  Eusebius,  Gregoiy 
Nyssen,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  others,  w^hom  the 
reader,  that  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  find 
quoted  by  Gothofred,'  who  maintains,  that  upon 
that  ver\'  account  those  places  had  a  sort  of  guardians 
or  kee])ers  assigned  them,  under  the  title  ofcwtodes 
iocontm  sanctorum.  But  however  this  matter  be,  it 
is  certain  they  had  such  an  employment  in  the 
church  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  reputed  a  re- 
ligious ser^-ice ;  and  accordingly  they  were  entitled 


"CoDcil.  Chalced.  c.  25. 

"  Thcophil.  can.  9.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect,  t.  2.  p.  173. 
yvu»iiti  travTo^  'ifftaTtiH  o'tKovofioy  d'wocti^iitmi,  &C. 
•  Concil.  Chalced.  c.  2.         «  Greg.  M.  Dial.  lib.  3.  c.  25. 
'  lb.  Dial.  lib.  I.  c.  5.     Con»tantiuB  mansionariut  omoes 


lampades  eccleain  implevit  aqua,  &c. 

*  Juste].  Bibliothec.  .lur.  Canon.  1. 1.  p.  91. 
^  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  2. 

•  Book  II.  chap.  19.  Met.  19. 

'  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  2G. 
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to  the  aame  privilege'  as  the  ecclesiastics  had,  to  be 
oempt  from  personal  tribate  in  regard  to  this  their 
cmployinent,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  Theodosius 
the  Greaty  by  whom  this  immunity  was  granted 
thnn. 

f^^  Next  to  these,  for  the  similitude  of 

mH^SSS''  the  name  and  office,  I  mention  the 
****■  teeucphyhces,  or,  as  they  were  other- 

viK  called,  ra^^Xunv  fCXmu^f  keepers  of  the  cfc^^Xia, 
that  is,  the  sacred  vessels,  utensils,  and  such  prc- 
eioas  things  as  were  laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository 
of  the  church.  This  was  commonly  some  presby- 
ter: for  Theodonts  Lector*  says,  Macedonius  was 
both  presbyter  and  sceuqphylax  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople;  and  Sozomen**  before  him,  speak- 
ing of  the  &mou8  Theodore,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
vho  suffered  martjrrdom  in  the  days  of  Julian, 
styles  him  fHKaxa  rSw  niftfiXuav,  keeper  of  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  says,  he  was  put  to  death  because  he 
would  not  deliver  up  what  he  had  under  his  custo- 
dy to  the  persecutors.  It  will  not  be  improper  to 
gi?e  this  officer  also  the  name  of  chariophylax  and 
fwfof  areAiPonim,  because  the  rolls  and  archives 
are  reckoned  part  of  the  sacred  repository  of  the 
church.  Whence  Suicerus"  observes,  that  in  Pho- 
tins  the  names  aceuophylax  and  chariophylax  are 
giren  to  the  same  person.  But  I  must  note,  that 
the  modem  Greeks  have  a  little  changed  this  office, 
and  added  a  power  to  it  which  did  not  belong  to  it 
m  the  primitive  church.  For  now,  as  Balsamon" 
infonns  us,  the  chariophylax  acts  as  the  patriarch's 
substitute,  excommimicating,  censuring,  and  licens- 
ing the  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and 
sits  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  under  the  patri- 
arch in  many  other  cases  relating  to  the  church, 
which  are  things  we  do  not  find  belonging  to  the 
office  of  a  9eeuophylax  in  the  primitive  ages. 

Epiphanius  takes  notice  of  another 
sort  of  officers  in  the  church,  to  whom 
**  he  gives  the  name**  of  ^/Mfvfvraj,  in- 

terpretera,  and  says,  their  office  was  to  render  one 
laogoage  into  another  as  there  was  occasion,  both 
in  leading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  homilies  that 
were  made  to  the  people.  That  there  was  such  an 
office  in  the  church  appears  further  from  the  Passion 
of  ProcopiuB  the  martyr,  published  by  Valesius," 
where  it  is  said,  that  Procopius  had  three  offices  in 
tbe  church  of  Scjrthopolis,  he  was  reader,  exorcist, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Syriac  tongue.     I  conceive 


the  office  was  chiefly  in  such  churches  where  the 
people  spake  diflferent  languages,  as  in  the  churches 
of  Palestine,  where  probably  some  spoke  Syriac 
and  others  Greek,  and  in  the  churches  of  Africa, 
where  some  spake  Latin  and  others  Punic.  In  such 
churches  there  was  occasion  for  an  interpreter,  that 
those  who  understood  not  the  language  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  or  the  homilies  preached, 
might  receive  edification  by  having  them  imme- 
diately rendered  into  a  tongue  which  they  did  un- 
derstand. So  far  was  the  primitive  church  from 
encouraging  ignorance,  by  locking  up  the  Scrip- 
tures in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  she  not  only 
translated  them  into  all  languages,  but  also  ap- 
pointed a  standing  office  of  interpreters,  who  were 
viva  voce  to  make  men  understand  what  was  read, 
and  not  suffer  them  to  be  barbarians  in  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  a  tyranny  that  was  unknown  to 
former  ages ! 

Another  office,  that  must  not  wholly  g^  ^ 
be  passed  over  whilst  we  are  upon  o''»«»o'«"<- 
this  head,  is  that  of  the  notant\  or  exceptores,  as  the 
Latins  called  them;  who  are  the  same  that  the 
Greeks  call  dKvypd^  or  raxvypd^t  from  their  writ- 
ing short-hand  by  characters,  which  was  necessary 
in  the  service  they  were  chiefly  employed  in.  For 
the  first  use  of  them  was  to  take  in  writing  the  whole 
process  of  the  heathen  judges  against  the  Christian 
martyrs,  and  minutely  to  describe  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  their  examination  and  passion ;  what 
questions  were  put  to  them ;  what  answers  they 
made;  and  whatever  passed  during  the  time  of 
their  trial  and  suffering.  Whence  such  descriptions 
were  called  gesta  martyrum,  the  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  Martyrs ;  which  were  the  original  ac- 
counts which  every  church  preserved  of  her  own 
martyrs.  The  first  institution  of  these  notarii  into 
a  standing  office  at  Rome,  Bishop  Pearson"  and 
some  other  learned  persons  think,  was  under  Fabian 
in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution.  For  in  one 
of  the  most  ancient  catalogues"  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Fabian  is  said  to  have  appointed  seven  sub- 
deacons  to  inspect  the  seven  notaries,  and  see  that 
they  faithfully  collected  the  acts  of  the  martyrs. 
But  though  it  was  no  standing  office  before,  yet 
the  thing  itself  was  always  done  by  some  persons 
fitly  qualified  for  the  work ;  as  appears  from  the 
ancient  acts  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and  several 
others,  which  were  written  before  Fabian  is  said  to 


■OodTh.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2L  de  Epbc  Leg.  26.  Univerfos 
pot  coiiititiimt  custodefl  ecdenarum  etse,  vel  sanctorum 
bcoraoi,  sc  religiosis  obsequiis  deserTire,  nullius  adtentati- 
«»  mnlfitiain  sustinera  decamimus.  Quia  enim  eos  capita 
ctint  patiatar  esM  devinctos,  quot  neceuario  intelligit 
"?n  memonto  obsequio  mancipatot  ? 

■Tbcodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  >•  Soxom.  lib.  5.  c.  a 

'■  8wc«r.  TbcMUir.  L  2.  p.  971. 

■Bdrnm.  Not.  ad   can.  9.  CoociL  Nic.  2. 

"Epiph.  Expoa.    Fid.   n.  21.   ip/ifi¥9VTal  yXonrtrv^  tit 


yX&craaVf  ^  iv  raTs  AvayvaKTtaiVf  ^  iv  Tai«  irpo<rofii\iai9. 

"  Acta  Procop.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Pa- 
laistin.  c.  1.  Ibi  ecclesiee  tria  ministeria  pncbebat :  unum  in 
legendi  officio,  alterum  in  Syri  interpretatione  sermonis,  et 
tertium  adversus  dsemones  manus  impositione  consummans. 

"  Pearson,  de  Succession.  Episc.  Kom.  Dissert.  1.  c.  4. 
n.  3.    Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  12. 

>*  Catalog.  Rom.  Pontif.  in  Fabian.  Hie  fecit  sex  vel 
septem  subdiaconos,  qui  septem  notariis  imminerent,  ut 
gesta  martyrum  fidelitcr  colligerent. 
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have  instituted  public  and  standing  notaries  at 
Rome.  In  after  ages  these  notaries  were  also  em- 
ployed in  writing  the  acts  of  the  councils,  and 
taking  speeches  and  disputations,  and  whatever  else 
passed  in  synod.  Thus  Euscbius"  notes  that  Mal- 
chion*s  dispute  with  Paulus  Samosatensis  in  the 
council  of  Antioch  was  recorded  as  it  was  spoken, 
by  the  notaries  who  took  it  from  their  mouths: 
and  Socrates  says  the  same  "  of  the  disputation  be- 
tween Bnsilius  Ancyranus  and  Photinus  in  the 
council  of  Sirmium.  Wc  read  also  of  a  sort  of  no- 
taries in  councils,  whose  office  was  to  recite  all  in- 
struments, allegations,  petitions,  or  whatever  else 
of  the  like  nature  was  to  be  offered  or  read  in 
council.  And  these  were  commonly  deacons,  and 
sometimes  a  presbyter  was  the  chief  of  them,  and 
thereupon  styled  pn'mitrrius  notariorum  ;  as  in  the 
acts  of  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon "  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Aetius,  dea- 
con and  notary,  and  Peter,  presbyter  of  Alexan- 
dria and  chief  of  the  notaries,/>nmMvrie«  notariorum. 
There  were  also  notaries  that  were  employed  to 
take  the  discourses  of  famous  and  eloquent  preach- 
ers from  their  mouths  :  by  which  means,  Socrates* 
observes,  many  of  St.  Chrysostom's  sermons  were 
preserved,  and  some  of  Atticus  his  successor.  Bi- 
shops also  had  their  private  vroypaff ict  which  some 
call  notaries :  but  Valesius'*  reckons  them  in  the 
quality  of  readers.  Whatever  they  were,  Athanasius 
served  in  this  office,  as  viroypa^hQ,  under  Alexander, 
and  Proclus  under  Atticus,  as  Socrates  "  informs  us. 
The  curious  reader  perhaps  will  find 
several  other  of  these  lesser  offices, 
which  he  will  think  might  come  into 
this  catalogue :  but,  that  I  may  not  seem  too  minute 
in  small  matters,  I  will  only  add  one  office  more, 
which  is  that  of  the  apocriaarti,  or  responsales. 
These  were  a  sort  of  residents  in  the  imperial  city 
in  the  name  of  foreign  churches  and  bishops,  whose 
office  was  to  negociate  as  proctors  at  the  emperor's 
court,  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  wherein  their 
principals  might  be  concerned.  The  institution  of 
the  office  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  or  not  long  after,  when  the  emperors  being 
become  Christians,  foreign  churches  had  more  oc- 
casion to  promote  their  suits  at  the  imperial  court 
than  formerly :  however,  we  find  it  established  by 
law  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  for  in  one  of  his 


Swt.  «. 

Of  the  apocriMa' 

rii,  or  rtspoHtaUt, 


Novels  it  is  ordered,"  that  fonmnuch  as  no  bishop 
was  to  be  long  absent  from  his  church  without 
special  command  from  the  emperor,  if  therefore 
any  one  had  occasion  to  negociate  any  ecclesiastical 
cause  at  court,  he  should  prefer  his  petition  either 
by  the  apocrisarius  of  his  church,  whose  business 
was  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  prosecute 
her  ai&irs ;  or  else  by  the  coconomuSf  or  some  other 
of  his  clergy  sent  on  purpose  to  signify  his  request 
It  does  not  indeed  appear  from  that  law,  that  these 
apocrtMrii  were  of  the  clergy,  but  from  other  writ- 
ers we  may  easily  collect  it  For  Liberatus  says,* 
Anatolius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  was  apocrUarm 
or  resident  for  Dioscorus  his  bishop  at  Constan- 
tinople, by  which  means  he  gained  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  being  chosen  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople upon  tlie  death  of  Flavian.  And  Evagrius* 
observes  the  same  of  Eutychius,  that  from  being 
apocrisarius  to  the  bishop  of  Amasia,  he  was  imme- 
diately advanced  to  be  bishop  of  the  royal  city  after 
Mennas.  Which  seems  plainly  to  imply,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  clergy  before,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  promoted  per  saUum,  I  most  further  observe, 
that  in  imitation  of  these  apoensarU  in  the  church, 
almost  every  monastery  had  their  apoarisarii  like- 
wise, whose  business  was  not  to  reside  in  the  royal 
city,  as  the  former  did,  but  to  act  as  proctors  for 
their  monastery,  or  any  member  of  it,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  give  any  appearance  at  law  before 
the  bishop  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were. 
This  is  clear  from  another  of  Justinian's  Novels, 
which  requires  the  Ascetics  in  such  cases  to  an- 
swer by  their  apocrisarii  or  reqxmsalesJ'  And  these 
were  sometimes  also  of  the  clergy,  as  appears  from 
the  acts  of  the  fifth  general  council,  where  one 
Theonas"  styles  himself  presbyter  and  apoerisaruu 
of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai  The  Latin  trans- 
lator calls  him  ambasiaior,  which  is  not  so  very 
proper,  yet  in  some  measure  expresses  the  thing: 
for,  as  Suicerus"  observes,  in  process  of  time  the 
emperors  also  gave  the  name  of  opocrtabm  to  their 
own  ambassadors,  and  it  became  the  common  title 
of  every  legate  whatsoever.  Which  I  the  rather 
note,  that  the  render  may  distinguish  these  things, 
and  not  confound  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sense 
of  the  name  apocrisarius  together.  And  thus  much 
of  the  inferior  orders  and  offices  of  the  clergy  in 
the  primitive  church. 


"  Euscb.  lib.  7.  c.  29.     iirivfifitiovfiip»¥  Tax^ypa^^mv, 

"  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  30.  ^^vyp^^wv  rdv  ^mv^y  airrStv 
ypa<p6vTwv. 

^  Concil.  Ephes.  Act.  1.  in  Actione  1.  Concil.  Cbalced.  t 
4.  p.  292. 

»  Socrat  lib.  6.  c.  4.   It  lib.  7.  c.  2.  «  Vales.  Not 

in  Socr.  lib.  5.  c.  22-  «  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17  et  41. 

^  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  2.  Sancimus,  ti  qnando  propter 
ecclesiasticam  occasionem  incident  necetsitai,  banc  aut 
per  eo8  qui  res  aguut  sanctarum  ecclesianun  (quos  apocri- 
sariofl  vocant)  aut  per  aliquoi  clericos  hue  destinatos,  atit 


oeconomos  suos  notam  imperio  facere,  &c. 

**  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  12.  Ordinatus  est  pro  eo  (Fla- 
▼iano)  Anatolius  diaconus,  qui  fuit  Conttantinopoli  apocri- 
sarius Dioscori. 

s*  Evagr.  lib.  4.  c.  38.  rat*  dwoxpivtvuf  *A^uwf £at  ivM*- 

KOroU  JllfKOVIiTO,  &c. 

»  Justin.  Novel.  79.  c.  1. 

*'  Concil.  5.  General  Act.  1.  in  Libello  Monachor.  Syria 
Secundse.  t.  5.  p.  116.  Os«yav  'wptcfivrtpot,  koX  d'roicpt' 
vdpuK  Tov  dylov  Spov^  Scya. 

■  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t  1.  p.  456. 


BOOK   IV. 

OF  THE  ELECTIONS  AND  ORDINATIONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  AND  THE  PARTICULAR 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SUCH  AS  WERE  TO  BE  ORDAINED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE    8EVEKAL   WAT8   OF   DESIGNING   PEB80N8   TO   THE   MINISTBY,   IN    THE    APOSTOLICAL   AND 

PRIMITIVE   AGES   OF   THE   CHITRCH. 


Having  thus  far  given  an  account  of 
all  the  orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  pri- 
iktimw^,^  ^  mitive  chnrch,  hoth  superior  and  in- 
*****  *'**'  ferior,  together  with  the  several  offices 

and  functions  that  were  annexed  to  them,  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  rules  and  methods  that  were 
observed  in  setting  apart  fit  persons  for  the  minis- 
trj,  especially  for  the  three  superior  orders,  which 
were  always  of  principal  concern.  And  here  in  the 
first  place  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the 
ipostolical  and  following  ages,  there  were  four 
tereral  ways  of  designing  persons  for  the  ministry, 
or  discovering  who  were  most  fit  to  be  ordained : 
the  first  of  which  was  by  casting  lots ;  the  second, 
I7  making  choice  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile 
converts ;  the  third,  by  particular  direction  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  last,  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  way  of  examination  and  elec- 
tion. The  first  method  was  observed  in  the  de- 
signation of  Matthias  to  be  an  apostle,  as  we  read. 
Acts  L  23,  26y  where  it  is  said,  that  the  disciples 
themselves  first  ^pointed  two,  Joseph  called  Bar- 
nbas,  and  Matthias;  and  then  praying  to  God, 
that  he  would  show  whether  of  those  two  he  had 
ehosen,  they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Matthias.  St  Chrysostom'  says,  they  used 
d^  method  because  as  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
descended  on  them,  and  they  had  not  at  this  time 
the  power  of  choosing  by  inspiration ;  and  therefore 
they  committed  the  business  to  prayer,  and  left  the 
determination  to  God.  The  author  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,' 
Cuicies  that  God  answered  their  prayer  by  some 
▼isiUe  token :  but  if  so,  this  had  not  been  choosing 
bj  lot,  as  the  Scripture  says  it  was,  but  a  quite  dif- 


ferent method  of  election.  However,  interpreters 
generally  agree,  that  there  was  something  extraor- 
dinary in  it :  Dr.  Lightfoot'  thinks  Matthias  had 
no  other  ordination  to  his  apostleship ;  for  the  apos- 
tles did  not  give  him  any  ordination  by  imposition 
of  hands  after  this,  as  they  did  to  presbyters  after- 
wards :  and  that,  if  true,  was  extraordinary  indeed.  1^ 
Others  reckon  the  extraordinariness  of  it  to  consist 
in  the  singular  way  of  electing  and  designing  him 
to  that  office  by  lot :  for  they  say*  all  ecclesiastical 
history  scarce  affords  such  another  instance :  and  I 
confess  there  are  not  very  many,  but  some  few  there 
are,  which  show  that  that  method  of  electing  was 
not  altogether  so  singular  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
For  in  Spain,  it  was  once  the  common  practice,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  a  canon*  of  the  council  of 
Barcelona,  anno  599,  which  orders,  that  when  a 
vacant  bishopric  is  to  be  filled,  two  or  three  shall 
be  elected  by  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people, 
who  shall  present  them  to  the  metropolitan  and  his 
fellow  bishops,  and  they,  having  first  fasted,  shall 
cast  lots,  leaving  the  determination  to  Christ  the 
Lord :  then  he  on  whom  the  lot  shall  fall,  shall  be 
consummated  by  the  blessing  of  consecration .  There 
is  nothing  different  in  this  from  the  first  example, 
save  only  that  in  this  there  is  express  mention  of  a 
consecration  afterward,  which  is  not  in  the  history 
of  Matthias ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there  might  be  a 
consecration  in  his  case  too,  though  not  expressly 
mentioned :  but  I  leave  this  to  further  inquiry. 
The  second  way  of  designation  wa«,  g^  ^ 
by  making  choice  of  the  first-fruits  of  ^T^^iiSS' 
the  Gentile  converts  to  be  ordained  to  ^oil^'Sf "' 
the  ministry.  For  these  expressing 
a  greater  zeal  than  others,  by  their  readiness  and 


'  Cbys.  Horn.  5.  in  1  Tim. 

*  Diooyt.  Eeel.  Hier.  c.  5.  p.  367. 
'  Liglitfoot,  in  AcU  i.  21. 

*  Dodwel,  Dinert.  1.  in  Cypr.  n.  17. 

'  GoodL  BareinoD.  c.  3.  tom.  5.  p.  1606. 


Duobus  aui 


tribufl,  quos  ante  consensus  cleri  et  plebis  elegerit,  metro- 
politani  judicio  ej usque  coepiscopis  priesentatis,  quem  tors, 
praeeunte  jejunio,  Christo  Domino  terminantc,  monstrave. 
rit,  benedictio  consecrationis  accumulet 


Iu^Ll^^^Jx^^^-,  '-.m,,^,. 
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forwardness  to  embrace  the  gospel,  were  generally 
pitched  upon  by  the  apostles,  as  best  qualified  for 
propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 
Clemens  Uomanus,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans,' says,  the  a|)ostles  in  all  countries  and  cities 
where  they  preached,  ordained  their  first  converts 
bishops  and  deacons,  for  the  conversion  of  others ; 
and  that  they  had  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  for 
doing  this.  And  hence  the  author  that  personates 
the  same  Clemens,  in  his  pretended  epistle -to 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  reasons  that  moved  St  Peter  to  onlain  him, 
says,'  it  was  Iweause  he  was  chief  of  the  first-fruits 
of  his  converts  among  the  Gentiles.  Some  com- 
pare this  to  the  right  of  primogeniture  among  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  which  entitled  the  first-bom  to 
the  priesthood;  and  I  will  not  deny  but  there 
might  l>e  something  of  allusion  in  it :  but  then  the 
IMirallel  will  not  hold  throughout ;  for  in  tlie  latter 
case  it  was  not  any  natural  right,  but  personal 
merit  attending  their  primogeniture,  that  entitled 
the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  priesthood. 

R«:t  s.  Which  will  appear  further  by  con- 

partUniii^diSfeS  sidering,  that  many  of  them  were  or- 
«fti.*Hoi,G.«.t.    ^jj^^.^j  ^y  ^^^  parUcular  direction  of 

the  Holy  Ghost.  For  so  the  words,  ionftdZovn^  ry 
UpiiifjuiTt,  in  Clemens  Romanus,  may  be  understood, 
to  signify  the  Spirit's  pointing  out  the  particular 
})ersons  whom  he  would  have  to  be  ordained; 
wliich  1  observed  to  be  the  thinl  way  of  designation 
of  persons  to  the  ministry,  very  usual  in  those  pri- 
mitive times  of  the  church.  Thus  Timothy  was 
chosen  and  ordained,  according  to  the  prophecies 
that  went  before  of  him,  1  Tim.  L  18.  Whence  his 
onlination  is  also  called  the  gift  that  was  given  him 
by  prophecy,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  In  regard  to  which 
the  ancient  interpreters,  Chrysostom*  and  Theo- 
doret,  say,  he  had  not  any  human  vocation,  but  was 
chosen  by  Di\"ine  revelation,  and  ordained  by  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in 
his  famous  homily,  entitled,  Quis  Dices  salcetur, 
observes  the  same  of  the  clergy  of  the  Asiatic 
churches,  whom  St  John  ordained  after  his  return 
from  the  isle  of  Patmos :  he  says,  they  were  such 
as  were  signified  or  pointed  out*  to  him  by  the 
Spirit  I  know  indeed  Combefis'  puts  a  different 
sense  upon  these  words,  and  says,  the  designation 


here  spoken  of,  means  not  any  new  or  distinct  re- 
yelation,  but  I  know  not  what  Divine  predestination 
of  the  persons ;  or  else  their  ordination  itself,  which 
was  the  seal  or  consignation  of  the  Spirit;  and  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  conunon  sense  which 
interpreters  put  upon  this  passage.  Bat  as  he  owns 
his  notion  to  be  singular,  and  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  all  other  learned  men ;  so  it  is  evidently  against 
matter  of  fact  and  ancient  history,  which  aflRurdi 
several  other  instances  of  the  like  designations  in 
the  following  ages.  I  will  give  an  instance  or  two 
out  of  many.  Eusebius"  says,  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  was  chosen  kutA  imKokwInw,  by  re\-e- 
lation,  and  an  oracular  voice,  which  signified  to 
some  Ascetics  of  the  church,  that  they  should  go 
forth  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  there  meet 
him  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  their  bishop; 
which  was  this  Alexander,  a  stranger  from  Csp- 
padocia,  coming  upon  other  business  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  indeed  bishop  of  another  place  before,  but 
his  translation  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  whoDy  hf 
Divine  direction,  which  is  the  thing  I  allege  it  ibr. 
We  have  another  such  instance  in  the  election  of 
Alexander,  somamed  Carbonarius,  bishop  of  Coma- 
na,  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nyssen  in  the  Life  of  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus.  This  Alexander  was  a  Gentile 
philosopher,  and  very  learned  man,  who  upon  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  that  he  might  avoid  observsr 
tion,  and  follow  his  philosophical  studies  with  the 
greater  privacy,  in  his  great  humility  betook  himself 
to  the  trade  of  a  collier,  whence  he  had  the  name  of 
Carbonarius.  Now  it  happened  up(m  the  vacancy 
of  the  bishopric  of  Comana,  that  the  citizens  sent 
to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  desire  him  to  come  and 
ordain  them  a  bishop ;  but  they  not  agreeing  in 
their  choice,  one  by  Hny  of  jest  and  ridicule  proposed 
Alexander  the  collier;  who  being  discovered  "by 
special  revelation  to  Gregory  Thaumatuigus  to  be  a 
man  of  extraordinary  virtues  and  worth,  who  had 
submitted  to  that  contemptible  calling  only  to  avoid 
being  taken  notice  of;  and  being  found  upon  a  due 
inquiry  to  be  the  man  he  was  represented  to  be,  he 
was  thereupon  unanimously  chosen  by  all  the 
church  to  be  their  bishop,  and  immediately  ordained 
by  St  Gregory.  Cyprian  often  speaks  of  this  Di- 
vine designation  in  the  case  of  Celerinus,"  and  Au- 
relius,*^  when  they  were  but  to  be  ordained  readers: 


'Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  n.  42.  kutA  X*^/><*^  *^^  iroXtix 
KtjpuoaovTtif  Ka^iKavov  T^t  d'wapx^^  airrStv,  ioKifidXpvTit 
TM  JlptvfiaTi  cl«  iTTterKOirovf  koI  itoKopovt  tcoi'  fieXXoirrwv 
iriTtvitv. 

'  Pseudo-Clom.  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  ap.  Goteler.  1 1.  p.  606.  trv 
yftp  it  ifiov  Ttov  otoXflfiivtav  i^vwv  t\  Kptlrrmv  dtrapx^, 

»  Chrys.  et  Theod.  in  Tim.  i.  18. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Eiiseb.  lib.  3.  c.  23.  et  ap.  Combefis. 
Auctar.  Noviss.  p.  185.  Kk^pa  'ivay*.  Tiva  icXqpw<r»v  rStv 
uiro  ToD  Hvtvfiarot  crt\fiai»Ofiipot¥. 

>*  Combefis.  Not.  in  loc.  p.  192.  Quos  Spiritus  detignasset 
Divina  potius  prvdestinationc,  qiiam  nova  aliqoa  et  dis- 


tincta  rcvelatione,  quam  nee  Clemeni  ngnificmvit,  nee  nlli 
probat  auctoritas,  &c. 

n  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  11. 

»  Nynen.  t  3.  p.  562. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.  Referimai  ad 
voa  Celerinmn  f  rat  rem  nostrum — Clero  nottro  noo  homans 
suffragatione,  sed  Divina  dignatione  conjuDctnm.  Qui  cum 
consentire  dubitaret,  eGclesiae  ipsiui  admonitu  ct  bortatu  in 
▼isione  per  noctem  compuUus  ett,  ne  ncgaret  nobis  waden- 
tibuB,  &c. 

"  Id.  Ep.  33.  al.  38.  Exspcctanda  mm  nmt  toitimooia 
bumana,  cum  prccedunt  Divina  suffragia. 
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I  also,  he  had  a  Divine  direction**  to 
mnidictis  from  another  church  to  the 
larthage.  And  Sozomen  ^  tells  ns  from 
I,  that  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
Ltfaanasins  his  successor  by  Divine  com- 
r  some  time  before  his  death  it  was  sig- 
im  by  Divine  revelation,  that  no  one 
eed  him  but  Athanasius :  and  therefore, 
ly  npon  his  death-bed,  he  called  Atha- 
lame,  who  was  dien  absent  and  fled  for 
g  made  bishop ;  and  another  of  the  same 
was  present,  answering  to  the  call,  he 
ig  to  him,  but  called  Athanasius  again : 
id  sereral  times,  whereby  it  was  at  last 

that  he  meant  the  Athanasius  that  was 
>m,  though  absent,  he  then  prophetically 
cest  thou  that  thou  art  escaped,  Atha- 
> :  thou  art  not  escaped.  It  were  easy 
y  other  instances  of  the  like  nature,  but 
iffident  to  show  against  Combefis,  that 
rly  ages  men  were  sometimes  designed  to 
ry  by  particular  Divine  revelation  and 
vrelse  tiie  ancients  themselves  were  won- 
xived.  Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  I 
■t  two  things  further :  First,  that  a  dove's 
Km  the  head  of  any  man  at  an  election 
J  taken  for  a  Divine  omen ;  and  com- 
person  who  had  that  sign,  was  looked 
inted  out  by  the  Spirit,  and  accordingly 
ire  all  others,  as  having  a  sort  of  emblem 
r  Ghost.  Eusebius  observes,**  it  was  this 
i  the  election  upon  Fabian,  bishop  of 
gave  him  the  preference  before  all  others, 
was  a  stranger.  No  one  at  first  thought 
I  him :  but  a  dove  being  observed  by  the 
KtUe  upon  his  head,  they  took  it  for  an 
'  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  heretofore  de- 
)on  our  Saviour  in  the  form  of  a  dove ; 
pon  with  one  consent,  as  if  they  had  been 
nnelves  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  cried 
he  was  worthy ;  which  was  the  word  then 
nify  their  consent ;  and  so  without  more 
xHl  him  and  set  him  upon  the  bishop's 
lie  election  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Ra- 

diat  of  Euortius,  bishop  of  Orleans,  was 
I  the  same  way,  as  Blondel*"  has  observed 
ir  lives  in  Surius;  and  the  inquisitive 
f  furnish  himself  with  other  instances 
wn  observation.  The  other  thing  I  would 

that  sometimes  an  accidental  circum- 
80  providentially  disx>08ed,  as  to  be  taken 


for  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  approber 
tion  of  an  election.  Sulpicius  Severus  makes  this 
observation  particularly  upon  a  circumstance  that 
happened  in  the  election  of  St  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours.  Some  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were 
met  at  the  place,  for  very  unjust  reasons  opposed 
his  election ;  and  more  especially  one,  whose  name 
was  Defensor,  was  a  violent  stickler  against  him. 
Now  it  happened,  that  the  reader  who  was  to  have 
read  that  day,  not  being  able  to  get  in  due  time  to 
his  place,  by  reason  of  the  press  and  crowding  of 
the  people ;  and  the  rest  being  in  a  littie  confusion 
upon  that  account;  one  of  those  that  stood  by, 
taking  up  a  book,  read  the  first  verse  that  he  lighted 
upon,  which  happened  to  be  those  words  of  the  8th 
Psalm,  **  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise,  because  of  thine  enemies, 
that  thou  mightest  destroy  the  enemy  and  defensor." 
For  so  it  seems  the  vulgar  Gallican  translation  then 
read  it,  ut  destruas  inimicum  et  defensorem.  These 
words  were  no  sooner  read,  but  the  people  gave  a 
shout,  and  the  adverse  party  were  confounded.  And 
so,  says  our  author,**  it  was  generally  believed  that 
this  Psalm  was  read  by  Divine  appointment,  that 
Defensor  the  bishop  might  hear  his  own  work  con- 
demned, whilst  the  praises  of  God  were  perfected  in 
St  Martin  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, and  the  enemy  was  at  once  both  discovered 
and  destroyed.  By  what  has  been  said,  the  reader 
now  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  an- 
cients, when  they  speak  of  particular  Divine  de- 
signations of  persons  to  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

The  fourth  and  last  way  of  design-  ^^^^  ^ 
ation,  was  by  the  ordinary  course  of  brTSSiSSiffli. 
suffi-age  and  election  of  the  church:  "«»«'«*^ 
the  method  of  which  in  general  was  so  accurate  and 
highly  approved,  that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
though  a  heathen,  thought  fit  to  give  a  great  cha- 
racter and  encomium  of  it,  and  propose  it  to  himself 
as  an  example  proper  to  be  imitated  in  the  designa- 
tion and  choice  of  civil  officers  for  the  service  of  the 
empire.  For  so  Lampridius*  represents  the  prac- 
tice of  Alexander  Severus :  whenever  he  was  about 
to  constitute  any  governors  of  provinces,  or  receiv- 
ers of  the  public  revenues,  he  first  proposed  their 
names,  desiring  the  people  to  make  evidence  against 
them,  if  any  one  could  prove  them  guilty  of  any 
crime :  but  if  they  accused  them  falsely,  it  should 
be  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives :  saying,  it  was 
unreasonable,  that  when  the  Christians  and  Jews 
did  this  in  propounding  those  whom  they  ordained 


p.  35.  aL  40.  Admonitos  nos  et  instructos  sciatis 
Kvina,  ut  Numidicus  pretbyter  adscribatur  pret- 
Jafthaginientium  numero. 
lib.  2.  c.  17.     AXiJ^aifipov  it&ioxov  ati^S  Ka- 
xmAviav  Otlai9  "rpoar&^tinv  ix'  a^rdv  dyaySiy 

lb.  a  c.  29. 

K  2 


"  Blond.  Apol.  p.  426.  Surius, Vit  Sanct.  Feb.  1.  et  Sep.  7. 

»  Sever.  Yit.  S.  Martin,  c.  7.  p.  225.  lU  habitum  est, 
Divino  nutu  Psalmnm  hunc  lectum  fuisse,  ut  testimonium 
operis  sui  Defensor  audiret,  quia  ex  ore  infantium  atque 
lactantium  in  Martino  Domini  laude  perfecta,  et  ostensns 
pariter  et  destructus  est  inimicus. 

»  Lamprid.  Vit  Alex.  Sever,  c.  45. 
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their  priests  and  ministers,  the  same  should  not  be 
done  in  the  appointment  of  governors  of  provinces, 
in  whose  liands  the  hves  and  fortunes  of  men  were 
intrusted.  Tliis  argv^»  that  all  imaginable  care 
was  taken  in  the  election  of  Christian  ministers, 
since  their  practice  in  this  respect  lias  such  ample 
testimony  from  the  heathens.  And  indeed  all  mo- 
dern writers  agree  ui)on  the  matter  in  general,  that 
anciently  elections  were  made  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  and  exactness :  but  as  to  the  jiarticular 
methods  that  were  used,  men  are  strangely  divided 
in  their  accounts  of  them ;  by  which  means  there  is 
no  one  subject  has  l>ccn  rendered  more  intricate 
and  j)eri)lexed  than  this  of  elections,  which  has 
even  frighted  some  from  attempting  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it :  but  I  must  not  wholly  disappoint  my 
readers  through  such  fears,  and  Uierefore  I  shall 
briefly  accjuaint  them  with  the  diflcrcnt  sentiments 
of  modern  authors  who  have  handled  this  subject, 
and  then  clear  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  from  evident  proofs  of  ancient  history, 
which  shall  be  the  business  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  MORE  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ANCIENT 
METHOD  AND  MANNER  OP  ELECTIONS  OP  THE 
CLERGY. 

g^  J  The  grand  question  in  this  afl^, 

opiil£^li^7Sin«i  ^V^^  which  learned  men  arc  so  much 
S^^"5Si« 111*!*  divided,  is  concerning  the  persons  who 

cicntly  in  election..    ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  -^  ^j^^  elcCtioUS  of 

the  clergy.  Some  think  the  people  were  never  al- 
lowed any  other  power,  save  only  to  give  their  tes- 
timonials to  the  party  elected,  or  to  make  objections, 
if  they  had  any  just  and  reasonable  exceptions, 
against  him.  So  Habertus,*  and  Sixtus  Senensis,' 
and  Bellarmine.*  Others  say  the  people  were  abso- 
lute and  proper  electors,  and  that  from  apostoUcal 
right,  which  they  always  enjoyed  for  a  succession 
of  many  ages,  j  This  opinion  is  advanced,  and  with 
great  show  of  learning  asserted,  by  BlondeV  against 
Sancta  Clara,  and  the  rest  of  the  other  opinion.   De 


Marca*  takes  a  middle  way  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes. He  says  the  people  had  as  much  power 
anciently,  as  any  of  the  clergy  below  bishops;  that 
is,  their  consent  was  required  ia  the  promotion  of  a 
bishop,  as  well  as  their  testimony :  yet  he  will  not 
allow  this  to  be  called  electing ;  for  the  designation, 
election,  or  judgment,  he  says,  still  belonged  only 
to  the  metropolitan,  together  with  the  synod  of  pro- 
vincial bishops.  And  though  we  read  sometimes  of 
their  giving  itxevt  vote  or  sufinge,  yet  that,  he  says, 
is  only  to  be  understood  of  suflQrage  of  consent,  not 
the  suffrage  of  election.  But  Mr.  Mason,  in  answer 
to  Pamelius,  who  had  advanced  something  of  this 
notion  before  De  Marca,  rejects  this  as  a  deludiog 
distinction,  and  asserts,  that  the  people  had  pro- 
perly a  voice  or  suffrage  of  election,  and  he  quotei' 
Bishop  Andrews'  for  the  same  opinion.  Yet  he 
does  not  carry  the  point  so  high,  as  to  wyMptfi" 
with  Blondel,  that  it  was  of  unalterable  right,  bot 
left  by  God  as  a  thing  indifierent,  to  be  ordered  by 
the  discretion  of  the  church,  so  all  things  be  done 
honestly  and  in  order.  And  this  seems  to  hsve 
been  the  opinion  of  Spalatensis,'  Richerius,'  Jnstel- 
lus,**  Suicerus,  and  some  other  learned  men  of  both 
churches.  Others  there  are,  who  «iiMring»iiA  lie- 
tween  the  times  preceding  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
those  that  followed  after :  for  they  think  whatever 
power  was  allowed  the  people  in  the  three  first  ages, 
was  taken  away  by  that  councfl,  and  the  councils 
of  Antioch  and  Laodicea,  that  followed  not  long 
after.  So  Schelstrate,"  in  his  dissertations  upon 
the  council  of  Antioch,  where  he  quotes  Christianus 
Lupus  and  Sirmond  for  the  same  opinion.  But  this 
is  exploded  as  a  groundless  fiction,  not  only  by 
Spalatensis,"  and  Bishop  Pearson,*  but  also  by 
Richerius,**  Cabassutius,**  Valesius,"  Petavius,"  De 
Marca,"  and  other  learned  persons  of  the  Roman 
conununion,  who  think  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene 
council  made  no  alteration  in  this  matter,  but  left 
all  things  as  they  found  them.  Some,  again,  distin- 
guish between  the  election  of  bishops  and  the  other 
clergy,  and  say,  the  people's  consent  was  only  re- 
quired in  the  election  of  bishops,  but  not  in  the 
promotion  of  the  inferior  clergy.  So  Cabassudos," 
and  Bishop  Beverege,*  who  reckons  this  so  clear  a 
point,  that  there  is  no  dispute  to  be  made  of  it. 
Yet  Valesius  disputes  it,  and  asserts  the  contrary," 


'  Habert.  Aichicratic.  p.  436. 

*  Sixt  Bibliuth.  lib.  5.  Anaot.  118. 
■  Bcllarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  7 

«  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  379,  &c. 

^  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  n.  2. 

'  Mason,  Consecrat  of  Bishops,  lib.  4.  c  4.  p.  159, 160. 

'  Andrews,  Resp.  ad  Apol.  Bell.  c.  13.  p.  313.  Prsesen* 
tia  plebis  apud  Cyprianum  includit  testimonium  de  vita, 
nee  excludit  sufTragium  de  persona. 

*  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  a  n.  42. 

*  Richer.  Hist.  Concil.  lib.  1.  c.  12.  n.  18.  p.  389. 
>•  Jwstel.  Not.  in  Can.  6.  Cone.  Chalced. 


"  Schelfltr.  Not.  in  Cui.  19.  Cone  Antioch. 
»  Spalat  de  Repub.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  n.  12. 
M  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  .^. 
"  Richer.  Hist  Conca.  t  1.  c.  2.  n.  7. 
^  Cabassut  Nolit  Concil.  c.  17.  p.  83. 
>•  Vales.  Not  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  4a 
"  Petav.  Not.  in  Synes.  p.  56. 
"  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  8.  c.  a  n.  4. 
1*  Cabasmit  Notit.  Concil  c.  36.  p.  196.    * 
*•  Bevereg.  Not  in  Can.  6.  Cone.  Chalced. 
^  Vales,  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  4a  Presbyteri  olim  ab  epis- 
copo  ordintri  non  poterant  sine  consensu  deri  et  populi. 
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Ikil  anciently  presbyters  were  not  to  be  ordained 
bf  the  bishc^  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
people.  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  is  one  of  the  last 
Ibt  has  consideTed  this  matter,  gives  us  his  sense 
Ib  these  following  observations.  I^irst,  That  the 
Min  ground  of  the  people's  interest  was  founded 
ipoQ  the  apostles'  canon,"  that  a  bishop  must  be 
dundess  and  of  good  report  And  therefore,  he 
■jfs,"  the  people's  share  and  concern  in  elections, 
!m  in  Cyprian's  time,  was  not  to  give  their  votes, 
Nit  only  their  testimony  concerning  the  good  or  ill 
lehaviour  of  the  person.  Secondly,  That  yet  upon 
\m  the  people  assumed  the  power  of  elections,  and 
hereby  caused  great  disturbances  and  disorders  in 
he  church.  Thirdly,  That  to  prevent  these,  many 
idiops  were  appointed  without  their  choice,  and 
mons  made  for  the  better  regulating  of  them. 
foorthlyy  That  when  there  were  Christian  magis- 
ntes,  they  did  interpose  as  they  thought  fit,  not- 
vkfastanding  the  popular  claim,  in  a  matter  of  so 
(Kat  consequence  to  the  peace  of  church  and  state. 
Rftbly,  That  upon  the  alteration  of  the  government 
if  ChristendcMny  the  interest  of  the  people  was  se- 
ared by  their  consent  in  parliaments,  and  that  by 
nch  consent  the  nomination  of  bishops  was  re- 
Rrred  to  princes,  and  the  patronage  of  livings  to 
pirtieular  persons.  In  this  great  variety  of  judg- 
ments and  opinions  of  learned  men,  it  will  be  no 
crime  to  dissent  from  any  of  them,  and  therefore  I 
dttll  take  the  liberty  to  review  their  opinions,  and 
eipiess  impartially  what  I  take  to  be  agreeable  or 
dingreeable  in  any  of  them  to  ancient  history,  and 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  chureh. 

j^  ^  And  here,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  pro- 

tSlSStiSl  V^  *®  observe,  that  there  was  no  one 
tate'^SnSR  universal,  unalterable  rule  observed  in 
^**^  all  times  and  places  about  this  mat- 

ter, but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the  difierent 
cogences  and  circumstances  of  the  church ;  as  will 
efidently  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  conceive  the  observation  made  by 
De  Maica,  thus  &r  to  be  very  true.  That  whatever 
power  the  inferior  clergy  enjoyed  in  the  election  of 
their  Ushop,  the  same  was  generally  allowed  to  the 
people,  or  whole  body  of  the  chureh,  under  the  re- 
gulation and  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  and  synod 
of  provincial  bishops.    For  their  power,  whatever 


it  was,  is  spoken  of  in  the  very  same  terms,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  words.  Some  call  it  consent, 
others  suffrage  or  vote,  others  election  or  choice; 
but  all  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  equally  the  con- 
sent, sufirage,  vote,  election,  and  choice,  both  of 
clergy  and  people.  Thus  Cyprian  observes  of  Cor- 
nelius,** that  he  was  made  bishop  by  the  testimony 
of  the  clergy  and  sufirage  of  the  people.  Wliere  it 
is  evident  the  words,  testimony  and  sufirage,  are 
equally  ascribed  both  to  clergy  and  people.  So- 
crates,** speaking  of  the  election  of  Chrysostom, 
says  he  was  chosen  by  the  common  vote  of  all,  both 
clergy  and  people.  And  Theodoret  describes  the 
election  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  after  the 
same  manner,  when  he  tells  us"  he  was  compelled 
to  take  the  bishopric  by  the  common  vote  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  all  the  people.  Siricius" 
styles  this  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  people; 
and  Celestin,"  the  consent  and  desire  of  the  clergy 
and  people ;  and  Leo,"  both  the  consent,  and  elec- 
tion, and  sufirage  or  votes  of  the  people ;  who  adds 
also,  that  in  case  the  parties  were  divided  in  their 
votes,  then  the  decision  should  be  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  the  metropolitan,  who  should  choose 
him  who  had  most  votes  and  greatest  merit  to  re- 
commend him.  From  all  which,  and  many  other 
passages  that  might  be  alleged  to  the  same  purpose, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
people  was  equal  in  this  matter,  and  that  nothing 
was  challenged  by  the  one,  that  was  not  allowed  to 
the  other  also. 

And  hence  it  appears  further,  that 
this  conjunctive  power  of  clergy  and     Thb  po»^*not 

,       "^  ^     ,  1        X      ..  •    1      barely  tettirooniai. 

people  was  not  barely  testimonial,  but  judicw  .nd 
but,  as  Bishop  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Mason  assert,  a  judicial  and  efiective  power,  by  way 
of  proper  suffrage  and  election ;  and  that  as  well  in 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  afterwards:  for  Cyprian 
speaks  both  of  testimony  and  sufirage  belonging  to 
both  clergy  and  people :  and  says  further,"  that  that 
is  a  just  and  legitimate  ordination,  which  is  ex- 
amined by  the  sufirage  and  judgment  of  all,  both 
clergy  and  people.  So  that  they  were  then  present 
at  the  choice  of  their  bishop,  not  merely  to  give  tes- 
timony concerning  his  life,  but,  as  Bishop  Andrews 
words  it,  to  give  their  vote  and  sufirage  in  reference 
to  his  person.    Which  observation  will  be  further 


"  Stillingfleet,  UnresaoD.  of  Separat  par.  3.  n.  25.  p.  312. 
■Ibidp.  316,  317. 

*  Cjpr.  £p.  52.  al  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  101.  Factus  est 
()onieliiu  •piscopua— da  clericonim  pene  omDium  lestimo- 
no,  de  plebis  que  turn  adfuit  suffragio. 

*  Soerat.  lib.  6.  c.  2.  ^ti4>iirfAttTi  xoi^tf  ofiov  irdirrmv, 
cX^w  Tt  ical  \aov, 

"Tbeod.  lib.  I-  c.  7.  ♦H^y  Kouff  KUTtiudyKavav  dp- 
pipf  Iff  Tf  Kol  l*p*t^  'fl  Ivav  6  XecS»«. 

*8nc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himerium  Tarracon.  c.  10.  Preaby- 
crio  fd  epiacopatui,  li  eum  cleri  ac  plebis  evocaverit 
kcOo^  Don  immerito  societur. 


*  Celestin.  Ep.  2.  c.  5.  NuUus  invitis  detur  episcopus. 
Cleri,  plebis,  et  ordinis  consensus  et  desidcrium  requiratur. 

"  Leo,  M.  Ep.  SI.  ad  Anastas.  c.  5.  Ciim  de  summi  sa> 
cerdotis  electione  tractabitur,  ille  omnibus  pneponatur, 
quern  clen  plebisque  consensus  concorditer  postulant ;  ita 
ut  si  in  aliam  forte  personam  partium  se  vota  diviserint, 
metropolitani  judicio  is  aiteri  prseferatur,  qui  migoribus  et 
studiis  juvatur  et  meritis,  &c. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  68.  al  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ordi- 
natio  justa  et  legitima,  que  omnium  suffragio  et  judicio 
fuerit  examinata. 
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evidenced  and  confirmed,  by  pn)cceding  with  the 
account  of  several  rulcH  and  customs  generally  ob- 
sen'cd  in  these  elections. 

j^  ^  One  of  these  was,  that  no  bishop 

ErkiVnc^irfthi.    ^.j|g  iQ  \^  obtruded  on  any  orthodox 
2:Sl'rfS;SJSL  people  against  their  consent.     I  say, 
il^p'^i-'tobToS'   an  orthodox  people,  for  in  case  the 
dS S4i-iSl!ir  majority  of  them  were  heretics  or 
ruconten.         schisHiatics,  thc  practice  was  differ- 
ent, as  will  Ihj  showed  hereafter :  but  where  they 
were  all  catholics,  and  could  agree  upon  a  catholic 
and  deserving  bishop,  they  were  usually  gratified  in 
their  choice,  and  no  person  was  to  be  put  upon 
them  against  their  inclination.     Sometimes  the  bi- 
shoiw  in  synod  proposed  a  person,  and  the  people 
accepted  him :  sometimes, again,  the  i^eople  proposed 
and  the  bishops  consented;  and  where  they  were 
unanimous  in  a  worthy  choice,  we  scarce  ever  find 
they  were  rejected.     If  they  were  divided,  it  was 
the  metroi)olitau*s  care  to  unite  and  fix  them  in 
tlieir  choice,  but  not  to  obtrude  upon  them  an  un- 
chosen  person.    This  we  learn  from  one  of  Leo*s 
epistles,''  where  he    gives  us  at  once  botli  the 
church's  rule  and  practice,  and  the  reasons  of  it 
In  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  says  he,  let  him  be  pre- 
ferred, whom  the  clergy  and  people  do  unanimously 
agree  upon  and  require :  if  they  be  divided  in  their 
choice,  then  let  the  metropoUtan  give  preference  to 
him,  who  has  most  votes  and  most  merits :  always 
provided,  that  no  one  be  ordained  against  the  will 
and  desire  of  the  people,  lest  they  contemn  or  hate 
their  bishop,  and  become  irreligious  or  disrespectful, 
when  they  cannot  have  him  whom  they  desired. 
The  transgression  of  this  rule  was  objected  as  a 
great  crime  to  Hilarius  Arelatensis  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  that**  he  ordained  bishops  in  se- 
veral places  against  the  will  and  consent  of  the 
people,  whom  when  they  would  not  admit  of,  be- 
cause they  had  not  chosen  them,  he  used  armed 
force  to  settle  them  in  their  sees,  introducing  the 
preachers  of  peace  by  the  violence  of  war.    Leo 
objects"  the  same  thing  to  him,  saying,  that  he 
ought  to  have  proceeded  by  another  rule,  and  first 
to  have  required  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  people,  the  will  of  the  gentry,  and 
the  election  of  the  cleigy  :  for  he  that  was  to  pre- 
side over  all,  was  to  be  chosen  by  alL    This  evi- 


dently shows*  that  the  rafinge  of  the  people  was 
then  something  more  than  barely  teitimonial. 

Secondly,  Another  argnment  ia,  ^^^ 
that  in  many  cases  the  voicet  of  the  JSShZSiS'Z 
people  prevailed  against  the  Uahope  Smm^m 
themselves,  when  they  happened  to  be  ^^^^!* 
divided  in  their  first  propotala.  Thus  *^ 
it  happened  in  the  fiunouf  etection  of  St.  Martiii, 
bishop  of  Tours,  which  has  been  mentioiied  in  the 
last  chapter,  sect  3.  The  people  were  ananimonsly 
for  him ;  Defensor  with  a  great  party  of  bishops  at 
first  were  against  him ;  but  the  voioe  of  the  people 
prevailed,  and  the  bishops  complied  and  Mdained 
him.  Philostorgius  gives  us  such  another  instance. 
Demophilus,  bishop  of  Constantiiiople,  with  some 
other  bishops  suspected  of  Ariaiusm,  meeting  at 
Cyzicum  to  ordain  a  bishop  there,  the  peopk  first 
made  a  protestation  against  them,  that  unless  they 
would  anathematiie  publicly  Aetius  and  Emiomiiis 
both  in  word  and  writing,  they  should  ordain  no 
bishop  there :  and  when  they  had  complied  to  do 
this,  they  still  insisted  on  their  privil^e,  that  no 
one  should  be  ordained  bat  one  of  their  own  choos- 
ing.** Which  was  one,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  or- 
dained, preached  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  6|Mt^ 
0ioy,  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  sabstance  with 
the  Father.  Ancient  history  will  fomish  the  mder 
with  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Thirdly,  Another  evidence  of  the 
people's  power  in  elections  is  the  Mjff^ci» 
manner  of  their  voting,  or  the  way  of  gJ^Si^rtK 
giving  their  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
ordination  of  any  person :  which  was  threefold : 
for  either,  first,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  vote 
for  or  against  a  man,  and  then  their  way  was  to 
express  their  mind  by  a  general  acclamation,  crying 
out  with  one  voice,  'A&oc,  or  'AmiUoc  dignm,  or  w- 
i%fiiM,  as  the  word  then  was,  He  is  worthy,  or  un- 
worthy. Instances  of  which  form  the  reader  may 
find  in  St  Ambrose,"  St  Austin,"*  Eosebius,"  Hu- 
lostorgius,"  Photius,"  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions," and  several  others.  Or  else,  secondly,  they 
were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  then  they  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  in  particular  accusations  of 
the  parties  proposed,  and  sidings,  and  sometimes 
outrageous  tumults.  St  Chrysostom,*'  reflects  upon 
this  way  in  his  books  of  the  priesthood,  when  he 


"  Leo,  Ep.  84.  c.  5.  Si  in  aliam  forte  personam  partium 
se  vota  diviserint,  metropolitani  judicio  is  alter!  prsBfcratur, 
qui  majoribus  et  studiis  juvatur  et  meritis:  tantum  ut  nul- 
lus  invitis  et  non  petentibus  ordinetur,  ne  plcbs  invita  epis- 
copum  non  optatum  aut  contemnat  aut  oderit,  et  fiat  minus 
religiosa  quam  convenit,  cui  non  licuerit  habere  quern  voluit. 

"  Novel.  24.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  Indecenter  alios 
jnvitis  et  repugnantibus  civibus  ordinavit.  Qui  quidem, 
quoniam  nnn  facile  ab  his  qui  non  degerant,  recipiebantur, 
manum  sibi  contrahebat  armatam— Et  ad  sedem  quictis 
pacem  praedicaturos  per  bella  duccbat. 

**  Leo,  Ep.  89.  ad  Episc.  Vien.    Expectarentur  certe 


vota  civium,  testimooia  populonim,  qtuereretur  honorato- 
rum  arbitrium,  alectio  clericorum.— Qui  prafaturui  est  on- 
nibiis,  ab  omnibus  aligatur. 

**  Philostorg.  lib.  9.  c.  13.  ow  alirmv  a\  ^0oi  irpoai* 
Torrrov, 

**  Ambr.  de  Dignit  Sacerd.  c.  5.  Id  ordinationibui 
eomm  clamant  et  dicunt,  Dignus  es,  et  Justus  es. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  110.  Dignus  et  Justus  est,  dictum  est  vicics. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  29.  'wdirra  \a6»  'A^iop  i-rc/Soqo-ai. 

*•  Philostorg.  lib.  9.  c.  10.        »  Phot.  Cod.  256.  p.  1414. 

*^  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  4. 

"  Chr}'s.  de  Sacerdot  lib.  3.  c.  15. 
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IcUf  uf,  diat  in  those  pofmlar  solemnities,  which 
were  then  eustomaiily  held  for  the  choice  of  ec- 
dniaitial  ralen,  one  might  see  a  bishop  exposed 
Id  m  many  aceuaations,  as  there  were  heads  among 
the  pet^ile.  And  the  account  that  is  given  not 
only  by  Ammianus  Maroellinns,*'  but  by  Socrates,* 
•nd  the  other  historians,  of  the  tumult  raised  at 
Rome  in  the  Section  of  Damasus,  shows  that  the 
people  were  indulged  in  something  more  than 
bsrely  gt^ng  testimony,  else  they  had  hardly  run 
into  so  great  a  heat  and  ungovernable  tumult. 
There  was  also  a  third  way  of  expressing  their 
eoDsenty  which  was  by  subflcribing  the  decree  of 
drctkm  lor  greater  security,  that  no  party  might 
pretend  afterward  that  they  had  not  given  assent 
to  it  Thus  it  was  in  the  election  of  Meletius,  bi- 
diop  of  Antioch,  who  was  chosen  by  common  con- 
tent both  of  catholics  and  Arians,  each  party  pre- 
loming  him  to  be  of  their  own  opinion.  The 
deetioD-paper  was  subscribed  by  all,  Theodoret^ 
nya,  and  pot  into  the  hands  of  Eusebius  Samosa- 
tensis,  which  Constantius,  when  Meletius  proved  a 
fsthfttif,  demanded  to  have  had  it  destroyed,  but 
vith  aU  his  menaces  he  could  not  extort  it  from 
hioL  St  Austin  gives  the  like  account*  of  the 
election  of  Eradius  his  successor  at  Hippo,  which 
for  some  reasons  he  got  done  in  his  own  life-time. 
He  first  ordered  the  notaries  of  the  church  to  take 
the  aedamatioQs  of  the  people  in  writing,  and  then 
zeqoired  all  that  could  write,  to  subscribe  the  in- 
itnnBent  themselves.  And  this  was  the  common 
way,  whenever  the  metropolitan  could  not  be  pre- 
sent at  the  election ;  then  the  decree  of  the  whole 
dinrch  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  carried  to 
him  for  his  consent  and  approbation.  The  remains 
of  whidi  custom  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ancient 
Ordo  Bmmmm^^  where  there  is  a  form  of  a  decree, 
wfaidi  the  dergy  and  people  were  to  sign  upon 
their  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  present  it  to  themetro- 
pditan  and  the  synod,  in  order  to  hiaxonsecration. 
la  which  case,  if  the  metropolitan  found  him  upon 
Twminfttii**  to  be  a  person  every  way  qualified,  as 
they  repiesented  him,  he  then  confirmed  and  ratified 
tfaehr  ehoiee,  and  so  proceeded  immediately  to  his 
flriination.  All  which  argues  that  the  people  had 
■nm»»bing  of  a  decisive  power  in  elections,  and  that 
their  soffiage  was  not  merely  testimonial. 


Fourthly,  This  is  further  evident  ^^^^ 
from  the  use  and  office  of  interventors  JSfJlS  JSS  ^^^ 
in  the  Latin  church,  whose  business  **'^***^ 
was  to  promote  and  procure  a  speedy  election  of  a 
new  bishop  in  any  vacant  see,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  show  in  another  placc.^  For  in  the  Roman 
and  Afirican  churches,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bi- 
shopric, it  was  usTUal  for  the  metropolitan  to  grant 
a  commission  to  some  of  his  provincial  bishops  to 
go  to  the  vacant  church,  and  dispose  the  clergy  and 
people  to  be  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  a  new  bi- 
shop ;  and  when  they  were  agreed,  they  petitioned 
the  metropolitan  by  the  interventor  to  confirm  their 
choice,  and  with  a  83rnod  of  provincial  bishops  to 
come  and  ordain  him  whom  they  had  elected.  Or 
else  they  drew  up  an  instrument  in  writing,  sub- 
scribed both  by  the  interventor  and  themselves,  and 
presented  the  new  elect  bishop  to  the  metropolitan, 
who  ordained  him  in  his  own  church.  This  was 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  province  in  the  time  of 
Synunachus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  as  appears 
from  their  epistles,  which  gave  directions  to  the  in- 
terventors, or  visitors,  as  they  call  them,  concern- 
ing their  behaviour  in  the  present  case.  Let  no 
one,  says  Symmachus,^  draw  up  an  instrument  of 
election  without  the  presence  of  the  visitor,  by 
whose  testimony  the  agreement  of  the  clergy  and 
people  may  be  declared.  And  Gregory,  writing  to 
Barbarus,  bishop  of  Beneventum,  and  visitor  of  the 
church  of  Palermo,  bids  him  endeavour  to  make 
the  clergy  and  people  unanimous  in  their  present- 
ation of  a  worthy  person  to  be  their  bishop,  who 
could  not^  be  rejected  by  the  canons;  and  then 
drawing  up  their  petition  in  form  of  a  decree  signed 
with  all  their  hands,  and  the  letters  testimonial  of 
the  visitor,  they  should  send  him  to  Rome  for  con- 
secration. Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  here 
the  clergy  and  people  made  the  choice  of  their 
bishop  with  the  assistance  of  a  visitor  or  interventor, 
and  then  presented  him  to  the  metropolitan,  who,  if 
he  had  no  canonical  exception  against  him,  con- 
firmed their  choice,  and  proceeded  to  his  ordination. 

Fifthly,  As  a  further  evidence  of        g^,^ 
this  power  and  privilege  indulged  to  cJSS'onffJJt 
the  people,  it  may  be  observed  like-  JjTdblSJJTirjS! 

.t      ^    *.  ,  •       ii.  dalned  by  force. 

wise,  that  it  was  customary  m  those 

days  for  the  people  in  many  places  to  lay  violent 


A  Ammlan.  Vh.  27.  c.  a  *  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  29. 

«  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  31. 

*  Ang.  Ep.  110.  A  notsriis  ecclesia,  ticut  cemitis,  exci- 
pinitar  qiue  dicimns,  excipiantor  que  dicitit,  et  meui  ser- 

■0,  ef  Testm  acclamationet  in  terrain  non  cadunt Hoc 

ad  Bhimum  rogo,  at  gettis  ittis  dignemini  tubtcribere  qui 


•Oido  Rom.  Bibliotb.  Patr.  t  10.  p.  104.  Decretum 
f wd  derufl  •!  popnlus  firmare  (al.  fonnare)  debet  de  electo 
tfkeopo,-AJi  omnium  nottrorum  vota  in  banc  electionem 
Mareaire  nowmtis,  bnic  decreio  canonico  promptissima 
wlartate  singiili  manibat  propriis  roborantes  nibscripiimus. 


«  Book  II.  cbap.  15. 

"  Symmach.  Ep.  .*).  c.  6.  Decretum  sine  Tisitatoria  pr»- 
•entia  nemo  conficiat,  cujus  testimonio  clericorum,  ac  civium 
possit  unanimitas  declarari. 

**  Greg.  lib.  11.  Ep.  16.  Dilectio  tua  clerum  plebemque 
ejusdem  ecclesiee  admonere  festinet,  ut  remoto  studio,  una 
eodemque  consensu  talem  sibi  precficiendum  expetant  sacci^ 
dotem,  qui  et  tanto  ministerio  dignus  valeat  reperiri,  et 
venerandis  canonibus  nullatenus  respuatur.  Qui  dum  fuerit 
postulatus  cum  solemnitate  decreti  omnium  subscriptioni- 
bus  roborati,  et  dilectionis  tUK  testimonio  litcrarum,  ad  nos 
sacrandus  occurrat. 
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titlpofrBtttnv.which 
■now  bwbo)*  upnn 
tills  ■cmuiit  1>T  waj 
of  rampUmfnt 
gAve  lo  iht'u  p«oi4c. 


1  lands  u|K)n  persons,  and  bring  them  by  force  to 
the  bishop  to  be  ordained.  Thus  Possidius**  tells 
lis  it  was  in  the  ordination  of  St.  Austin,  the  peo- 
ple seized  him  and  brought  him  to  the  bishop,  re- 
quiring with  one  voice  that  he  would  ordain  him  pres- 
byter, whilst  he  in  the  mean  time  wept  abundantly 
for  the  force  that  was  put  upon  him.  Paulinus" 
says  the  same  of  himself,  that  he  was  ordained  pres- 
byter by  force  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  an 
inflamed  and  zealous  people.  And  there  are  many 
other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Sixthly,  I  observe  but  one  thing 
more  relating  to  this  matter,  which 
was  the  compliment  that  some  bishops 
passed  upon  their  people  upon  this 
account,  styling  them  fathers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  share  and  influence  they  had  in  their 
designation  and  election.  St.  Ambrose  himself 
speaking  to  his  people,  addresses  himself  to  them  in 
this  style :  Ye  are"  my  fathers,  who  chose  me  to  be 
bishop :  ye,  I  say,  are  both  my  children  and  fathers ; 
children  in  particular,  fathers  altogether.  In  which 
words  he  plainly  refers  to  that  providential  consent 
of  the  people  of  Milan,  who,  when  they  were  divided 
l)efore  into  several  factions,  as  soon  as  Ambrose  was 
named,  all  unanimously  conspired  together  in  his 
election.  These  are  some  of  those  collateral  evi- 
dences, that  may  be  brought  to  prove  that  anciently 
the  clergy  and  people  joined  in  a  common  vote  in 
the  election  of  their  bishop,  and  that  their  suffrage 
was  something  more  than  testimonial,  especially  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  in  the  Latin  church,  where, 
as  De  Marca  owns,  the  people's  request  was  chiefly 
considered. 

Nor  was  this  privilege  only  indulg- 
iK-hkt  pinr«;  the    cd  thcm  in  the  election  of  their  bishop, 

proplr  Ii«d  in  the  .  •        a*         j      •  a^  « 

iir-if(n%tion  of  pn».  but  somctimcs  m  tiie  designation  of 
presbyters  also.  For  St.  Austin  and 
Pauhnus  were  but  to  be  ordained  presbyters,  when 
that  forcible  constraint,  just  now  spoken  of,  wa^ 
laid  upon  them  by  the  people.  Besides,  St  Jerom" 
says  expressly,  that  presbyters  and  the  other  clergy 
were  as  much  chosen  by  the  people,  as  the  bishops 
were.  And  Possidius**  notes  this  to  have  been  both 
the  custom  of  the  church  and  St.  Austin's  practice, 


in  the  ordinations  of  prieito  and  deriu,  to  have  le- 
gard  to  themajcnity  or  genend  oonsent  of  ChriitiaB 
people.  And  Siricius,  isiio  apeaks  the  seme  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  church,  saya,**  that  when  a 
deacon  was  to  be  ordained  either  presbyter  or 
bishop,  he  was  first  to  be  chosen  both  by  the  cLeigf 
and  people.  And  therefore  I  cannot  so  readily  sub- 
scribe to  the  assertion  of  those  learned  men,  who 
say  that  bishops  before  their  ordination  were  pro- 
pounded to  the  people,  bat  not  presbyten  or  any 
other  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

As  to  those  who  assert,  that  the 
people  were  anciently  indulged  in 
these  matters  before  the  council  of  • 
Nice,  but  that  their  power  was  abridg- 
ed by  a  new  decree  of  that  council,  they  are  evi- 
dently under  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Ni- 
cene  fathers  made  no  alteration  in  this  a£Biir,  bat 
left  the  whole  matter  as  they  found  it  For  though 
in  one  of  their  canons"  it  is  said,  that  the  presence, 
or  at  least  the  consent,  of  all  the  provincial  bishope, 
and  the  confirmation  or  ratification  of  the  metro- 
politan, shall  be  necessary  to  the  election  and  ordin- 
ation of  a  bishop;  yet  that  is  not  said  to  exclude 
any  ancient  privilege  that  the  people  enjoyed,  bat 
only  to  establish  the  rights  of  metropolitans  and 
provincial  bishops,  which  Meletins,  the  schinnatical 
Egyptian  bishop,  had  particularly  invaded,  by  pre- 
suming to  ordain  bishops  without  the  authority  of 
his  metropolitan,  or  consent  of  his  fellow  bishops  in 
the  provinces  of  Egypt  That  nothing  else  was 
designed  by  that  canon  is  evident  finom  this,  that 
the  same  coundl,  in  the  synodical  epistle  written  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  expressly  mentions  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  requires  it  as  a  condition 
of  a  canonical  election.  For  speaking  of  such  Me- 
letian  bishops  as  would  retum  to  the  unity  of  die 
catholic  church,  it  says,  that  when  any  catholic  bi- 
shop died,  Meletian  bishops  might  succeed  in  their 
room,  provided  they  were  worthy,  and  that  the 
people**  chose  them,  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
ratified  and  confirmed  their  choice.  Our  learned 
Bishop  Pearson  has  rightly  observed,  that  Athar 
nasius"  himself  was  thus  chosen  after  the  Nicene 
council  was  ended;  which  is  a  certain  argument 


**  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  4.  Eum  tenuerunt,  et  ut  in  talibus 
consuetum  est,  opiscopo  ordinandum  intulenint  omnibus  id 
uno  consensu  et  desiderio  fieri  perficique  petentibus,  mag- 
noque  studio  et  rlamore  flagitantibus.  ubertim  eo  flente. 

"  Paulin.  Ep.  35.  inter  Epist.  August.  A  Lampio  apud 
Barcilnonam  in  Hispania,  per  rim  inflammatsB  subito  plebis 
sacratus  sum.     Vid.  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad  Severum,  p.  101. 

"  Ambr.  Com.  in  Luc.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  Vos  cnim  mihi  estit 
parentes,  qui  sacerdotium  detulistis:  vos,  inquam,  filii  vel 
parentes,  filii  singuli,  universi  parcntes. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Cum  te  vel  populus  Tel  pon- 
tifex  ci  vital  is  in  clerum  elegerit,  agilo  que  clerici  sunt.  Id. 
in  Exek.  lib.  10.  c.  33.  p.  G09.  Specul  iter  ecclesise,  vel  epis- 
iMipus  vel  presbyter,  qui  a  populo  elect  us  est. 


**  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  21.  In  ordioandis  Mcerdotibus  et 
clericis  consensum  majorem  Qtriitianonim  at  coosueUidi- 
nemecclesis  sequendam  esse  arbitrabatnr. 

■*  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  c.  10.  Ezinde  jam 
acccssu  temporum,  pretbyteriam  vel  epiicoparum,  si  eum 
cleri  ac  plebis  evocaverit  electio,  non  immcrito  aortietar. 

**Conc.  Nic.  can.  4. 

"  Cone.  Nic.  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Tbeod.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  et  So- 
crat.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  il  a^tot  ifrntmnimfj  Koi  6  \a6t  alpoiTOf 
<rvvnrt^riipiao¥T09  avrcp  koI  iwlv^payP^omn  tov  rnt 
*A\t}^av^piiat  iirtffKOV-ov. 

**  Pearson,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  1.  c.  11.  p.  321.  cd.  Ant- 
werp. Eutebiani,  qui  creationem  Athaoasii  abrogare  vo- 
luerunl,  defectum  popnlaris  electionis  objiciebant,  et  epii* 
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Ihit  the  people's  right  was  not  abrogated  in  that 
eouDciL  The  Eosebian  party  made  it  an  objection 
against  him,  that  he  had  not  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
pfe :  bat  the  bishops  of  Egypt  assembled  in  synod, 
m  iStuvc  aynodical  epistle  do  with  great  earnestness 
■iintain  the  contrary,  asserting,  that  the  whole 
mnltitnde  of  the  people  of  the  catholic  church,"  as 
if  they  had  been  all  united  in  one  soul  and  body, 
cried  out,  requiring  Athanasius  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop. Whence  Gregory  Nadanzen**  also  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  brought  to  the  throne  of  St  Mark, 
^|ni^  TOW  kttov  wavrht,  by  the  suflQrage  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  and 
proofs  of  the  like  nature  to  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  when  the  people  of  Alexandria  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  privilege,  as  appears  from 
Kfcral  passages  in  Liberatus,  who  says  of  Proterius 
ind  some  other  of  their  bishops,  that  they  were 
diosen  by  the  nobles,  and  the  decree'*  and  voice  of 
ill  the  people :  but  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  this 
head,  but  only  allege  two  canons  of  the  fourth 
eoandl  of  Carthage,  which  comprise  the  whole 
practice  of  the  churoh  in  relation  to  this  matter : 
the  one  decreeing,"  that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
shoold  always  be  by  the  consent  of  four  parties, 
the  deigyy  the  laity,  the  provincial  bishops,  and 
the  metropoHtan,  whose  presence  and  authority 
WIS  principally  necessary  in  alL  such  cases.  The 
other  canon"  orders,  that  no  bishop  shall  or- 
dun  any  cleigymen  without  consulting  with  his 
dogy,  and  asking  the  consent,  approbation,  and 
testimony  of  his  people.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  and  ordinary  practice  of  the 
uIiiicIl 

But  then,  as  all  general  rules  have 
their  exceptions,  so  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied but  that  this  rule  varied  some- 
times, or  at  least  had  its  limitations 
and  restrictions ;  and  I  shall  not  do 
[Htiee  to  the  reader,  nor  the  subject  neither,  unless 
I  mention  those  also.  Here  therefore  we  are  to 
oisenrein  the  first  place,  that  this  rule  did  not  hold 
vhrn  the  greatest  part  of  any  chureh  were  turned 
beretics  or  schismatics.  For  in  that  case,  had  elec- 
tintt  been  made  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  peo- 


ple, none  but  heretical  or  schismatical  bishops  must 
have  been  ordained.  And  therefore  in  the  time  of 
the  great  prevalency  of  Arianism,  and  the  long 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  the  church  did  not  tic  her- 
self always  to  act  precisely  by  this  rule.  We  find 
it  objected  by  the  Donatists  in  the  collation  of  Car- 
thage,** that  the  catholics  made  bishops  in  many 
places  where  they  had  no  people ;  that  is,  no  ca- 
tholic people,  for  they  were  all  Donatists ;  conse* 
quently,  those  bishops  were  ordained  not  only  with- 
out, but  against  the  consent  of  the  people,  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  those  bishops  mentioned 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  canons  of  the 
council  of  Antioch ;  one  of  which  says,  That  if  any 
bishop  is  ordained  to  preside  over  a  people,  and 
does  not  take  upon  him  his  office,  and  go  to  the 
chureh  to  which  he  is  ordained,  he  shall  be  excom- 
municated, till  he  complies,  or  a  provincial  synod 
determines  otherwise  about  him:  and  the  other 
says.  If  such  a  bishop  absents  from  his  diocese,  not 
by  his  own  default,  but  itd  r^v  rov  Xaov  irapalrfivw^ 
because  the  people  refuse  to  receive  him,  in  that 
case  he  shall  be  honoured  as  a  bishop,  though  not 
admitted  to  his  own  church.  These  canons  were 
made  at  a  time  when  the  Arian  fsustion  had  raised 
great  commotions  in  the  church,  which  probably 
made  some  bishops  unwilling  to  go  to  their  churches, 
and  others  could  not  be  admitted,  because  the  fac- 
tion strongly  prevailed  against  them :  and  in  both 
of  them  it  is  supposed  the  ordinations  were  made 
without  asking  the  people's  consent ;  of  which  prac- 
tice we  have  fi^quent  instances  in  ecclesiastical 
history  in  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

Secondly,  Another  exception  to  the 
rule  was,  when  bishops  were  to  be  or-     sndiT,  lo  »»  or 

*  ,  onUinlnf  bkhopsto 

dained  for  very  distant  countnes  or  [■rdirt«itpuc«,or 

^  Mrbwou*  nataoK. 

barbarous  nations.  When  Athanasius 
ordained  Frumentius  bishop  of  the  Indies  at  Alex- 
andria, as  the  historians"  report,  no  one  can  imagine 
that  he  had  the  formal  consent,  though  he  might 
have  the  presumptive  approbation,  of  all  his  people. 
As  neither  can  we  suppose  the  bishop  of  Tomi  in 
Scythia  to  be  chosen  by  his  people,  when  he  was 
the  only  bishop"  in  all  that  region,  and  commonly 
ordained  at  Constantinople,  as  by  the  twenty-eighth 


npi  £gf^i,  in  synodo  coogregati,   epistola  ad  omnes 
*tdtu  catholioB  epiicopos  script  a,  contrarium  magna 

*ii«  coatentiooe  asMroerunt. Quod  Deque  hi  neque 

S  fcriiwut,  n  populi  tuffragia  in  eligendo  episcopo  locum 
*&■!  habttiMenr. 

*Bp.  Synod.  ConciL  Alex.  ap.  Athan.  Apol.  2.  t.  2.  p. 
^  wit  o  Xa6s — Aifttowv,  ixpaXpM,  alTovimv  *AOti»dviov 


•Kai.0r«t.2l.t.l.  p.377. 

"Uberat,  Brvviar.  c.  14.    Collecti  niot  nobilei  civitatis, 
I  qoi  esaet  vita  et  sermone  pontificatu  dignut,  elige- 


KiL Noritnme   in  Proterium  omnium   ■ententia  de- 

*Wit.    Id.  e.  15.    Scripeit  imperator  Leo  duci  Alexan- 
^8lila,iit  peUeretqnidem  abepiecopatu  modis  omnibus 


Timotheum,  inthronizaret  autem  alium  decreto  populi,  qui 
synod  um  vindicaret 

"  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  1.  Cum  consensu  clericorum  et  lai- 
corum,  et  conventu  totius  provincin  episcoporum,  maxi- 
meque  metropolitani  vel  auctoritate  vel  prasentia  ordinetur 
episcopus. 

**  ibid.  can.  22.  Ut  episcopus  sine  consilio  clericorum 
suonim  clericos  non  ordinet;  ita  ui  civium  assensum,  et 
conniventiam,  et  testimonium  quaerat. 

*'  Collat  Carth.  1.  c.  182.  Petilianus  episcopus  dixit, 
Imo  crebros  ubi  babes  episcopos,  sane  et  sine  populis  babes. 

»  Huffin.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  TbeodoreU 
lib.  I.e.  23. 

•»  Soxom.  Ub.  7.  c  19. 
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canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  bishops  of 
barbarous  nations  were  appointed  to  be. 

^^  j^  Thirdly,  In  case  an  intcrventor,  or 

mSSr^j^rry  ^^i^o^*  ^'*^o  ^^^  «^n^  ^  P~™  ^ 
S'wmilr'rni'o*.^  81)ecdy  election  in  any  vacant  see,  got 
SrS'^p^ikSS  himself  settled  in  the  see,  by  the  in- 
•'"***  terest  which  he  had  gained  in  the 

l)eoplc  during  his  administration ;  yet  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  that  see, 
though  he  had  made  never  so  strong  a  party  among 
the  people,  or  had  the  consent  of  them  alL  As  ap- 
pears from  a  canon  of  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,* 
which  is  also  inserted  into  the  Code  of  the  African 
church.  The  case  was  the  same  with  any  vacant 
bishops,  Jiriffcoiroc  exaXaZovrtt,  as  the  canons  call 
them,  who  were  ordained  to  such  places  as  would 
not  receive  them :  if  any  of  them  intruded  them- 
selves into  any  vacant  church  without  the  consent 
of  the  mctroi)olitan  and  a  provincial  synod,  they 
were  to  be  rejected,  though  all  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  choosing  them,  as  the  council  of  An- 
tioch  decreed  in  express  terms  against*  such  in- 
vaders :  If,  say  they,  a  vacant  bishop  transfers  him- 
self into  a  vacant  church,  and  seixes  the  throne  by 
stesihh,  without  the  authority  of  a  full  synod  of  the 
province,  he  shall  be  discarded,  though  all  the  peo- 
ple upon  whom  he  thrust  himself  should  agree  in 
the  choice  of  him.  The  same  council  has  another 
canon,*  which  prohibits  any  bishop  to  remove  from 
one  diocese  to  another,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or 
by  the  compulsion  of  the  people.  Which  plainly  im- 
plies, that  in  all  such  cases  no  regard  was  had  to  the 
choice  of  the  people,  when  they  pretended  to  act 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  provincial  synod. 

Fourthly,  When  the  people  were 
4fhi7.  in'caM  of    dividcd  iu  their  choice,  and  could  not 

bctkira  and  di- 

.  atuoiiK  the  unaumiously  agree  upon  any  one ; 
then,  to  prevent  further  disputes,  and 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  faction  and  di- 
vision, it  was  usual  for  the  metropolitan  and  the 
synod  to  choose  an  indifferent  person,  whom  no 
party  had  named,  and  prefer  him  before  all  the 
competitors  of  the  people.  And  this  was  usually 
done  with  good  success ;  for  the  people  commonly 
were  ashamed  of  their  own  choice,  and  universally 
acquiesced  in  this.  Sidonius  Apollinarius  gives  us 
a  famous  instance  in  the  ordination  of  John,  bishop 
of  Chalons :  a  triumvirate  of  competitors,  whose 
characters  were  not  extraordinary,  had,  by  different 


pfoplr. 


"  Cone.  Carth.  5.  c.  8.  Placuit,  ut  nuUi  intercestori  lici- 
tiim  tit,  cathedram  cui  intercestor  datut  ett,  quibuslibet 
populonim  studiis,  vel  seditionibui  retinere.  Vid.  God. 
Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c.  74. 

•  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  16.  «I  xw  i-wlvKowot  o^oXd^wv  ixi 
irxo\ctX,ov<ra0  IxicKriirlav  iavrdv  iiri^^i^ffav^  v^a/>ird|^ti  ^6» 
Opovov  iix^  trvifoiov  TtXeia«  :  tStov  AiroSXtirov  civat,  Kal 
il  irdv  o  \a6vt  5v  vtpApirairtVt  cXotTO  a^Toif. 

•  Ibid.  can.  21.     'Eirf<nc<nroi>  dir6  irapot«£a«  Mpav  eU 


interests,  drawn  the  peof^  into  three  rtry  great 
fiictions ;  to  remedy  which,  the  metiopolitui,  pii- 
vately  consulting  with  his  fellow  bishops,  bat  taking 
none  of  the  people  into  council,  ordained  this  John, 
to  the  surprise  of  them  all :  but,  as  oar  author*  ob- 
serves, it  was  managed  with  that  prodence,  that 
though  the  advice  of  the  people  was  not  taken,  yet 
the  holy  man  was  ordained,  to  the  astonishment  ai 
the  foctioos,  and  the  confusion  of  the  wicked,  with 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  good,  and  the  con- 
tradictions and  oppositions  of  none.  And  this  vas 
a  common  method  in  case  of  incnraUe  divisioas 
among  the  people. 

Fifthly,  Sometimes  the  emperors  in- 
terposed their  authority,  and  them-  *i^^^P 
selves  nominated  the  person  whom  giiiiimittgi^ 
they  would  have  to  be  ordained  W-  ^S^*"**** 
shop,  when  they  found  by  experience 
what  dangerous  tumults  these  popular  ekctioni 
raised  among  the  people.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  waa 
nominated  by  Theodosins  only.  For  the  people 
were  not  so  much  as  consulted  in  the  matter,  but 
the  emperor  ordered  the  bishops  to  give  him  in  a 
catalogue  of  fit  persons,  reserving  the  power  ol 
election  entirely  to  himself.  Nay,  when  some  of 
the  bishops  objected  against  Nectarius,  that  he  waa 
but  a  catechumen  and  unbaptiaed,  the  emperor, 
notwithstanding,  persisted  in  his  choice,  and  the 
bishops  complied,  and  immediately  baptind  and 
ordained  him,  as  Sosomen'*  informs  us.  Sociatea 
takes  notice  of  the  same  prerogative  made  use  of 
by  Theodosius  junior,  upon  the  like  occasion,  who 
nominated  Nestorius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
3tA  ro^  Ktvo9inviwri^f  by  reason  of  fectious  and 
vain-glorious  persons**  in  the  church.  And  for  the 
like  reason,  the  same  author**  tells  us,  upon  an- 
other vacancy,  to  prevent  tumults  in  the  election, 
he  gave  his  mandate  to  the  bisiu^  to  enthrone 
Proclus  in  the  church.  De  Marca**  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  other  instances,  and  eccksiaatical  his- 
tory with  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  find  the  peo-        ^^^  „ 
pie  and  clergy  were  confined  in  their  JS5&J2*rSS- 
choice,  to  take  one  out  of  three  that  ^*^«nk!^"' 
were  first  nominated  by  the  bishops  um^ST^ 
in  council    Thus  it  was  in  France  in  *""^ 
the  time  of  the  second  council  of  Aries,  anno  45% 
when  that  council  made  an  order  about  elections  to 


**  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  25.  Strapitu  fiirentii  ttirbs  deipecto^ 
sanctum  Jobannem,  ttupentibui  factioaii,  enibeteentibui 
malit,  acdamantibus  booia,  recUmantibua  nnUii^  ooUegam 
sibi  consecravero. 

"  Soiom.  lib.  7.  c.  8. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c  29.  "  Idmn,  lib.  7.  c.  4& 

^*  Marcs,  de  Concoid.  Ub.  &  c.  9.  n.  1& 
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Saet.  IfL 
«-%.  By 


tlai  puipote :  That  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop" 
tbis  rule  should  be  observed,  the  bishops  shall 
noounate  three,  out  of  which  the  clergy  and  people 
diftll  hare  power  to  choose  one.  Other  laws^  ap- 
pointed the  clergy  and  people  to  nominate  three, 
md  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  bishops  to 
cKtbts  which  of  the  three  should  be  ordained; 
winch  was  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  church  in  the 
tme  of  the  council  of  Barcelona,  anno  599. 

Lastly,  We  find  also  in  Justinian's 
laws,  that  a  considerable  alteration 
was  made  in  this  affidr  wherever  those 
laws  tock  {dace ;  for  thereby  the  in- 
ferior sort  of  the  common  people  were 
vfaoUy  cot  off  from  having  any  concern  in  these 
dections,  idiieh  were  now  confined  to  the  clergy 
and  the  opUmaie$,  or  persons  of  better  rank  and 
qoaUty  in  every  church.    For  so,  by  two  of  his 
Novels,"  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  when  a 
bishop  is  to  be  ordained  for  any  city,  the  clergy 
and  chief  men  of  the  city  shall  meet,  and  nominate 
three  persons,  drawing  up  an  instrument,  and  in- 
serting therein  upon  their  oath  that  they  choose 
dKm  neither  finr  any  gift,  nor  promise,  nor  friend- 
iliip,  nor  any  other  cause,  but  because  they  know 
than  to  be  of  the  tme  catholic  fiuth,  and  of  honest 
life,  and  good  learning,  &c.     That  out  of  these 
dme,  one  that  is  best  qualified  may  be  chosen  by 
die  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  ordainer.    De 
Marca  thinks  the  council  of  Laodicea  long  before 
■ade  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding  the 
Sections  of  the  clergy  to  be  conmutted  rois  ox^o*c, 
tX  pkbectUtB,  as  De  Marca  renders  it,"  that  is,  to 
the  OQOunon  and  inferior  sort  of  people.     But  it  is 
aot  certain  the  canon  intended  the  prohibition  in 
that  sense ;  or  if  it  did,  it  was  of  no  force,  for  the 
people  continued  their  ancient  practice  for  some 
ages  after  that  coundL    However,  upon  the  whole 
Batter  it  appears  that  this  power  of  the  people  did 
aefcr  so  universally  obtain,  but  that  it  was  limited 
in  several  eases  by  certain  restrictions,  and  varied 
leeording  to  the  difieient  state  of  times  and  nations. 
t^^  At  last,  upon  the  breaking  of  the 

tSSa'SiipSM  Roman  empire,  the  Gothic  kings  in 


France  and  Spain  were  generally  MSHHlg^. 
complimented  with  a  share  in  these  "'^"*' 
elections,  and  their  consent  was  as  necessary  as  any 
other  to  the  ordination  of  bishops  within  their  do- 
minions. By  which  means  their  power  quickly 
increased  into  a  prerogative  of  nominating  solely, 
and  all  others  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  accept 
their  nominations.  Which  the  reader,  that  is  cu- 
rious in  this  matter,  may  find  discoursed  at  large 
by  De  Marca,**  in  his  account  of  the  change  that 
was  made  in  the  French  and  Spanish  churches  in 
after  ages,  which  it  is  none  of  my  business  here 
frirther  to  pursue.  As  to  the  power  of  nomination 
in  inferior  patrons,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  learned 
men,**  that  it  came  in  upon  the  division  of  dioceses 
into  distinct  parishes,  and  the  founding  of  churches 
in  country  places.  For,  to  give  greater  encourage- 
ment to  such  pious  and  useful  works,  the  founder  . 
of  any  church,  who  settled  an  endowment  upon  it, 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  right  of  presentation  to 
himself,  to  nominate  a  fit  clerk  to  the  bishop  for  his 
approbation.  That  which  led  the  way  to  this  prac- 
tice, was  a  decree  of  the  first  council  of  Orange, 
anno  441,  wherein  this  power  and  privilege  was  first 
granted  to  bishops,  that  if  any  bishop  was  disposed 
to  found  a  church  in  the  territory  of  another  bishop, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  the  church  was 
built,  should  consecrate  it ;  reserving  to  the  found- 
er" the  right  of  nominating  such  clerks  as  he  should 
desire  to  have  in  his  own  church,  whom  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  should  ordain  at  his  request ;  or  if 
they  were  already  ordained,  he  should  allow  them 
to  continue  without  any  molestation.  And  this 
canon  is  repeated  in  the  second  council  of  Aries," 
in  the  editions  of  Sirmond  and  Labbe,  though  it  be 
wanting  in  some  others.  After  this,  by  the  laws  of 
Justinian,  all  founders  of  churches,  and  their  heirs, 
are  allowed  to  nominate  tlicir  own  clerks,  upon  the 
right  of  patronage,  to  those  churches.  If  any  man 
builds  an  oratory,  says  one  of  his  Novels,"  and 
either  he  or  his  heirs  are  minded  to  have  clerks  or- 
dained thereto ;  if  they  allow  maintenance  to  them, 
and  they  be  worthy  persons,  such  as  they  nominate 
shall  be  ordained.    And  the  bishop  has  no  power 


*  Cooc.  Aidat.  2.  c.  54.    Placuit  in  ordinatione  episcopi 
hue  oitUnein  cuttodiri,  ut  tret  ab  episcopit  nominentur,  de 
I  derici  vel  civet  erga  unum  habeant  eligendi  potes- 


"Goae.  Barcinon.  can.  3. 

"  Jnttia.  Novd.  ]23i.  c.  1.  Sancimut,  quotiet  oput  fuerit 
c|iM<niBin  ordinari,  dericot  et  primatet  civitatit,  cui  epit- 
Vfrn  onlinandiia  ett,  mox  in  tribus  personis  decreta  facere, 
ynpoMtit  tacrotanctit  evangeliit,  periculo  tuarum  anima- 
I  ia  iptii  dftcretit,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam 
>  propter  aliquam  promittionem,  aut  ami- 
oliHa,  ant  aliam  quamlibet  cautam ;  ted  tdentet  eot  rects 
acsllM)lic«  fidei,  ct  bonettA  eite  vita,  et  literat  notse,  hot 

dniiint : nt  ex  tribut  illit  pertonit  melior  onlinetur, 

tbdtiooe  et  judieio  ordinantit.  Bee  abo  Notel.  137.  c.  2. 
«CM.  lik  I.  Tit.  a  de  Epi«^  Leg.  42. 


**  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  13.  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  8.  c. 
6.  n.  8. 

**  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  a  c.  9  ct  10. 

"  See  Stillingfleet,  Unreat.  of  Separ.  p.  326. 

"  Cone.  Arautican.  1.  c.  9.  Retervata  edificatori  epit- 
copo  hac  gratia,  ut  quot  detiderat  clericot  in  re  tua  videre, 
iptot  ordinet  is  in  cujus  civitatis  territorio  est ;  vel  ti  jam 
ordinati  simt,  ipsos  habere  acquiescat. 

**  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  an.  452.  cao.  36. 

*  NoveL  123.  c.  18.  Si  quis  oratorii  domum  ndificaverit, 
et  voluerit  in  ea  clericot  ordinare  aut  ipte,  aut  lyut  haere- 
des:  ti  expentat  iptit  clericit  minittrant,  et  dignoe  de- 
nominant,  denominatot  ordinari  Si  vero  qui  ab  eit  eli- 
guntur,  tanquam  indignot  prohibent  tacne  regulsB  ordinari, 
tunc  episcopus  quotcunque  putaverit  melioret,  ordinari  pro- 
curet. 
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to  ordain  any  other,  unless  the  persons  so  nomin- 
ated be  unc^ualified  by  the  eanons.  Another  Novel  •• 
allows  the  bishop  liberty  to  examine  them,  and 
judjjff  of  their  qualifieations ;  but  if  he  finds  them 
worthy,  he  is  obliged  to  ordain  them,  having  in  that 
case  no  power  to  refuse  them.  They  who  would 
see  more  of  this  matter,  may  consult  our  learned 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  gives  an  account"  of  the 
projrress  of  it  in  future  ages ;  which  being  foreign 
to  my  subject,  I  return  to  the  business  of  elections 
in  the  ancient  church,  and  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  qualifications,  that  were  neces- 
sarily required  in  persons  to  be  elected  and  ordained 
to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  TIIK  EXAMINATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PER- 
SONS TO  BE  ORDAINED  TO  ANY  OFFICE  OF  THE 
CLERGY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  AND  FIRST, 
OF   THEIR    FAITH    AND    MORALS. 

Before  any  person  could  regularly 

Thi^*lI.Moirw     Ik»  elected  or  ordained  to  any  clerical 

to  \^^^u!^'^  office  in  the  church,  the  electors  and 

f»nh.  "iujT.  t\Jr"  ordainers  were  obliired  to  make  several 

moraU.     .wIIt.  tlirir  ^ 

w'iJuIiJ"^"' ""*  inquiries  concerning  him,  which  I 
think  may  be  reduced  to  these  three 
heads :  the  examination  of  his  faith,  his  morals,  and 
his  outward  state  and  condition  in  the  world.  The 
two  first  of  these  they  were  most  strict  in  canvass- 
ing and  examining,  because  they  were  more  essen- 
tial and  necessary  to  the  ministry ;  but  the  third 
they  did  not  omit,  because  the  peculiar  state  of 
those  times  did  more  especially  require  it.  For  then 
men  were  tied  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  to  bear  the 
offices  of  the  state,  according  to  their  quality  and 
substance,  and  those  offices  were  commonly  incon- 
sistent with  the  offices  of  the  church :  which  made 
it  necessary  to  inquire,  before  men  were  ordained, 
whether  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  the  state, 
or  obnoxious  to  any  distinct  power,  for  fear  the 
church  should  seem  to  encroach  upon  other  men's 
riglits,  or  bring  trouble  upon  herself,  by  having  her 
clergy  recalled  to  a  secular  life  again. 

The  trial  of  their  faith  and  ortho- 
The  rut' unci  in«.  doxv,  uudcr  wliich  I  also  comprehend 

tbod  nf  rxamining  • 

iSi'"**'  ""*        ^"*^*^  leammg,  was  made  three  ways : 
partly  by  obliging  the  electors  to  give 


•*  Nov. 7/.  c.  2,       ■*  Still.  Unreat. of  Separ.  par. 3.  p. 327. 

*  Justin.  Novel.  137.  n.  2.  Quemque  ipforum  jurare  se- 
ciiodiim  divina  eloquia,  ct  ipsiit  psephUmatibus  inscribi — 
Quod  scieotes  ipstos  rcctce  et  catholicae  fidci  et  hnoesta}  vitn, 
ipsos  elegeriot.  Ibid.  Rxigi  ctiam  ante  omnia  ab  eo  qui 
ordinaudus  est,  libellum  ejus  propria  subscriptione  com- 
plectentem  quae  ad  rectam  ejus  fidem  pertinent.    Knunciari 


in  their  public  testimony  of  them ;  partly  by  obUging 
the  persons  elected  to  answer  to  certain  interro- 
gatories, or  questions  of  doctrine,  that  were  put  to 
them ;  and  partly  by  making  them  subscribe  a  bod^ 
of  articles,  or  confession  of  faith,  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination.  By  a  law  of  JustinianV  the  electors 
themselves  were  to  declare  upon  oath  in  the  iostra- 
ment  or  decree  of  election,  if  it  were  a  bishop  that 
was  chosen,  that  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of 
the  tnie  catholic  (aith,  and  of  good  life  and  convers- 
ation, &c.  And  by  the  same  law,  the  bishop  to  be 
ordained  was  required  to  give  in  a  libel,  or  form  of 
confession  of  his  faith,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  to  repeat  the  form  of  prayer  used  at  the 
oblation  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  at  baptism,  with 
the  other  prayers  of  the  church.  Which  wu  an 
intimation  that  he  allowed  and  approved  the  liturgy, 
or  public  service  of  the  church.  The  fourth  oomudl 
of  Carthage  prescribes  a  particular  form  of  examin- 
ation by  way  of  interrogatories  to  the  bishop  who 
was  to  be  ordained,  which  is  too  long  to  be  here 
inserted ;  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  such  questions 
as  relate  to  the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  doctrines 
levelled  against  the  most  noted  heresies,"  that  either 
then  were,  or  lately  had  been,  predominant  in  the 
church.  Orders  also  are  there  given  to  examine, 
whether  the  candidate  be  well  instructed  in  the  law 
of  God,  and  able  to  expound  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  be  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  By  which  we  may  judge  what  due  pre- 
caution was  then  taken,  to  admit  none  but  persons 
rightly  qualified,  as  to  their  faith,  to  the  chief  ad- 
ministrations of  the  church. 

Upon  which  consideration  it  has  ^^^^ 
seemed  very  difficult  to  some  learned  ^iSti!?^!LS. 
men,  to  account  for  the  practice  and  ••'"■•''•'^ 
conduct  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  in  ordaining 
Synesius,  at  the  same  time  that  he  professed  he  could 
not  yet  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and 
some  other  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Ban>- 
nius '  and  Habertus,*  and  our  learned  Bishop  Tay- 
lor,* reckon  he  only  dissembled,  and  used  this 
stratagem  to  avoid  being  ordained.  But  had  this 
been  the  case,  it  had  still  been  a  just  canonical  ex- 
ception against  him:  for  the  canons'  forbid  the 
ordination  of  any  one,  who  accuses  himself  as  guilty 
of  any  heinous  crime,  whether  his  accusation  be 
true  or  false :  for  he  proves  himself  guilty,  cither 
by  confessing  a  truth,  or  at  least  by  telling  a  lie 
about  it  But  indeed  the  case  of  Synesius  was  no 
feigned  case,  for  he  spake  the  real  sense  of  his  soul; 


etiam  ab  ipsoet  sanctam  oblationis  formulam,  qu«  in  sancta 
communione  fit,  et  cam  qua  fit  in  baptismate  precationem, 
et  reliquas  deprecationes. 

*  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  I.  *  Baron,  an.  410.  t.  5.  p.  315, 

*  Habert  Archieratic.  p.  500. 

*  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  book  3.  c.  2.  p.  495. 

*  Cone.  Valentin,  c.  4.    Quicunquo  lub  ordinationo  Ttl 
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y  tppeurs  not  only  from  what  the  historian  says  of 
il,'  bat  from  the  account  which  he  himself  gives 
in  one  of  hia  epistles'  to  his  brother  Euoptius : 
Toa  know,  aays  he,  that  philosophy  teaches  the 
eontrary  to  many  of  those  generally-received  doc- 
trines. Therefore  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that 
tbe  soul  is  postnate  to  the  body ;  I  cannot  say  that 
the  world  and  all  its  parts  shall  be  dissolved;  I 
look  upon  the  resurrection  to  be  itp6v  n  xai  kir6pfnt 
TMT,  a  sort  of  mystical  and  inefiable  thing,  and  am 
ilur  from  assenting  to  the  vulgar  opinions  about  it. 
--And  now  being  called  to  the  priesthood,  I  would 
not  dissemble  these  things,  but  testify  them  both 
befone  God  and  man.  This  asseveration  seems  too 
lolenm  and  serious,  to  be  the  speech  of  one  who 
WIS  only  acting  a  part,  and  dissembling  his  opinion ; 
ud  therefore  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  as  Lucas  Holstenius'  more  fuUy  shows  in 
a  peculiar  dissertation  upon  this  subject  against 
Bvonius.  Vaksius,  to  vindicate  Theophilus,  says,** 
Synesiua  altered  his  opinions  before  he  was  ordain- 
ed: bat  that  is  more  than  can  be  proved.  The 
best  aceoont  of  the  thing  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Holstenius,  that  it  was  the  man's  admirable  vir- 
toes,  and  excellent  quahfications  in  other  respects, 
and  a  great  want  of  fit  men  in  those  difficult  times, 
that  encouraged  Theophilus  to  ordain  him,  in  hopes 
that  God  would  enlighten  his  mind,  and  not  suffer 
so  excellent  a  person  long  to  labour  under  such 
enoTS  in  religion.  But  the  fairest  colours  that  can 
be  put  upon  it,  will  hardly  justify  a  fact  so  contrary 
to  the  roles  of  the  church.  The  instance  was  sin- 
golar,  and  never  made  a  precedent,  or  drawn  into 
imitation ;  the  general  practice  of  the  church  being, 
as  has  been  showed,  to  examine  men's  orthodoxy, 
and  require  their  assent  and  subscriptions  to  the 
role  of  fiuth  before  their  ordination. 

Their  next  inquiry  was  into  the 
kubnAimv^  morals  of  the  person  to  be  ordained. 
""Lf^JKfL?!***  ^^'^  hsxe,  the  examination  was  very 
strict  and  accurate.  For  then  the 
coitom  was  generally  to  ordain  such  only  as  were 
known  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose  life  and 
character  they  were  satisfied,  and  could  bear  testi- 
aooy  to  them.    The  bishops  and  presbyters  who 


fif-et.  6. 
For  which  I 
no  ■ttanger  to  be 


preside  over  us,  says  Tertullian,"  are  advanced  to 
that  honour  only  by  public  testimony.  The  law  is, 
says  Cyprian,"  to  choose  bishops  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  people,  who  have  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
man's  life,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of 
their  actions  by  their  conversation. 

Upon  which  account  the  laws  for- 
bade the  ordination  of  strangers  in 
any  church  to  which  they  did  not  be- 
long. Optatus  makes  it  an  objection 
against  the  Donatists,  that  in  the  Roman  see  they 
never  had  a  bishop  who  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  but 
still  their  succession  in  that  city  was  supplied  by 
Africans  and  strangers."  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
he  challenges  them  to  show,'*  whenever  the  church 
at  any  time  brought  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard 
into  Africa ;  or  ordained  a  stranger  to  a  people  that 
knew  nothing  of  him.  In  the  civil  law  we  have  a 
constitution  of  Honorius  the  emperor  to  this  pur- 
pose," That  no  clerks  should  be  ordained  out  of  any 
other  possession  or  village,  but  only  that  where 
their  church  was.  Or  if  any  thinks  that  decree 
was  made  rather  for  reasons  of  state,  he  may  read 
the  same  in  the  canons  of  the  church :  as  in  the 
council  of  Eliberis,"  which  decrees.  That  no  stran- 
ger baptized  in  a  foreign  country,  should  be  or- 
dained out  of  the  province  where  he  was  baptized, 
because  his  life  and  conversation  could  not  be 
known.  And  this  rule  was  generally  observed,  ex- 
cept in  some  extraordinary  cases,  when  either  public 
£une  had  made  a  man  eminent  and  noted  over  all 
the  world;  or  there  were  some  particular  reasons 
for  going  against  the  rule,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account  in  another  place.  See  Book  II.  chap. 
10.  sect.  3. 

The  strictness  of  this  examination,  g^  , 
as  to  men's  morals,  will  appear  fur-  hJa  doSoSuc'S? 
ther  from  this,  that  the  commission  of  "»««»»»^«^»»'«»- 
any  scandalous  crime,  for  which  a  man  was  obliged 
to  do  penance  in  the  church,  did,  for  ever  after,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  those  times, 
render  that  person  irregular  and  incapable  of  holy 
orders.  For  though  they  granted  pardon  and  ab- 
solution, and  lay-communion,  to  all  offenders  that 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  public  penance ;  yet 


,  Tel  presbyteiii,  vel  episcopatas.  mortali  crimine 
itdizcriiit  case  pollutos,  a  aupradictis  ordinationibiu  esse 
saboaovcndoa,  reoa  scilicet  vel  veri  confessione,  vel  meDdacio 


*  E?agr.  lib.  1.  c  15.  othrw  t6v  \6yo»  t^«  ava'zdiriwt 

*  Sjnet.  Ep.  105.  p.  397. ' 

*Hdlsten.  Dissert.  3.  de  Synesio,  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in 
Theodnr.  p.  2t)3. 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Evagr.  lib.  ].  c.  15.    It.  Petav.  Vit. 
StBcs.  p.  4. 

"  Tertnl.  ApoL  c.  39.     Prsesidcnt  apud  nos  probati  qui- 

fMseniAies,  bonoremistum  non  pretio,  sed  testimonio  adepti. 

"Crpr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  p.  172.  Episcopus  deligatur  plcbe 


pnesente,  qua  singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit,  et  unius- 
cujusque  actum  de  ejus  conversationo  perspcxit. 

"  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  48.  Quid  est  hoc,  quod  pars  vestra  in 
urbe  Roma  episcopum  civem  habere  non  potuit  ?  Quid  est 
qtiod  toti  Afri  et  peregrini  in  ilia  civitate  sibi  successisse 
noscuntur. 

**  Ibid.  p.  51.  Nunquid  nos  adduximus  Hispanum  aut 
Galium  ?    Aut  nos  ordinavlmus  ignorantibus  peregrinum  ? 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  33.  Clerici  non 
ex  alia  possessione  vel  vico,  sed  ex  eo  ubi  ecclesiam  esse 
constiterit,  orrlinentur. 

'*  Cone.  E liber,  c.  24.  Omnes  qui  peregre  fuerint  bap- 
tizati,  eo  qund  corum  minime  sit.cognita  vita,  placuit,  ad 
clenim  non  esse  promovendos  in  alienis  provinciis. 
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they  thought  it  not  proper  to  admit  such  to  clerical 
dignities,  but  excluded  them  from  the  orders  and 
promotions  of  the  church.  At  least  it  was  thus  in 
most  of  the  Western  churches  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  as  appears  from  the  Latin  writers  of 
those  ages.  The  epistles  of  Siricius  and  Innocent 
show  it  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
church  in  their  time.  For  Siricius*^  says,  no  lay- 
man, after  public  penance  and  reconciliation,  was 
to  \Hi  admitted  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy :  because, 
though  they  were  cleansed  from  the  contagion  of 
all  their  sins,  yet  they  ought  not  to  touch  the  in- 
struments of  the  sanctuary,  who  themselves  before 
had  l)eon  the  instruments  and  vessels  of  sin.  The 
letters  of  Innocent"  arc  to  the  same  purpose.  And 
so  for  the  Frencli  churches  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Gennadius,"  and  the  second  council  of  Aries," 
and  Agde  "  And  for  the  Spanish  churches,  a  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Toledo,"  which  allows  not 
penitents  to  be  ordained,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  then  only  to  the  offices  of  the  inferior  orders, 
door-keepers  and  readers.  The  practice  of  the  Afri- 
can churches  is  evident,  from  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  which  decrees  that  no  penitent  should  be 
ordained,"  though  he  was  a  good  man  at  the  pre- 
sent And  if  any  such  was  ordained  by  the  bishop's 
ignorance,  not  knowing  his  character,  he  should  be 
deposed,  because  he  did  not  declare  that  he  had 
been  a  penitent,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  By 
this  we  may  understand  what  Optatus  means,  when, 
speaking  of  the  Donatists,  who  made  some  of  the 
catholic  children  do  public  penance  in  the  church, 
he  says  they  thereby  gave  them  a  wound,  which 
was  intended"  to  cut  them  off  from  the  benefit  of 
ordination;  plainly  referring  to  this  rule  in  the 
church,  that  he  who  had  done  public  penance,  was 
thereby  made  incapable  of  ordination.  Which 
seems  also  to  be  St  Austin's  meaning,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  Christian  astrologer,  who  had  done  penance 
for  his  fault,  he  says,  his  conversion  perhaps"  might 
make  some  think  he  intended  to  get  an  office  among 
the  clergy  of  the  church :  but  no,  says  he,  he  is  a 


penitent;  he  seeks  nothing  more  bat  only  a  pardoa 
and  absolation :  meaning,  that  a  person  in  his  ei^ 
cnmstances  could  not  pretend  to  sue  for  arden  bj 
the  rules  and  canons  of  the  church.  But  we  axe  to 
note,  that  this  is  always  to  be  understood  of  public 
penance,  not  of  private :  for  the  cooncil  of  Girone, 
or  Gerunda,  in  Catalonia,  expressly  makes  this  dis- 
tinction" between  public  penance  in  the  church, 
and  private  penance  in  time  of  sickness;  making 
the  one  to  incapacitate  men  from  taking  orders,  but 
not  the  other.  And  in  all  other  canons,  where  this 
distinction  is  not  expressed,  it  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood. For  it  was  only  that  penance  which  kit 
some  public  mark  of  disgrace  upon  men,  which  un- 
qualified them  for  the  orders  of  the  church.  But 
this  rule  might  be  dispensed  with  in  extraordinsiy 
cases,  and  there  are  some  learned  men  who  think  it 
was  not  so  generally  insisted  on  in  the  three  first 
ages  of  the  church. 

As  to  particular  crimes,  there  were 
a  great  many  that  unqualified  men, 
whether  they  had  done  public  pe-  STi.'^jZS!^ 
nance  for  them  or  not  Such  as  the  •''""""■" 
three  great  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  and  Lapsing 
in  time  of  persecution.  The  council  of  Toledo' 
sets  murder  in  the  front  of  those  sins  which  ex- 
clude men  from  holy  orders.  The  crime  of  fornica- 
tion and  adultery  is  noted  upon  the  same  account 
by  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,"  the  coun- 
cil of  NeocfBsarea,"  the  council  of  Nice,"  Elibeiis," 
and  several  others.  Nay,  the  cooncil  of  Neocs- 
sarca  goes  a  little  further,  and  decrees,"  that  if  sny 
man's  vdfe  committed  adultery  whilst  he  was  a  lay- 
man, he  should  not  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal fVmction.  Or  if  she  conmiitted  adulteiy  when 
he  was  in  office,  he  must  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce 
and  put  her  away ;  otherwise  be  degraded  from  his 
office.  As  to  the  crime  of  lapsing  and  sacrificing  in 
time  of  persecution,  Origen"  assures  us  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  church  in  his  time  to  exclude  such  ss 
were  guilty  of  it,  firom  all  ecclesiastical  power  and 
government    And  Athanasius"  says  the  same^  that 


>'  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tamtcon.  c.  14.  Poat  poeni- 
tudinein  et  reconciliationam  nuUi  unquam  laico  liceat  ho- 
norem  clericatus  adipisci:  quia  quamvis  tint  omDium 
peccatonim  contagione  mundati,  nulla  tamen  debent  geren- 
donun  sacrameDtorum  iDstnimenta  sotcipere,  qui  dudum 
fiierint  vasa  vitiorum. 

^  Innoc.  £p.  22.  c.  3.  Ubi  poBnitentin  remedium  necesia- 
rium  est  illic  ordinationiB  honorem  locum  habere  non  poaie. 

I*  Gennad.  de  EccL  Dogm.  c.  72. 

»  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  c.  25. 

*>  Cone.  Agath.  e.  93.  De  poBnitentibus  nullns  clericuf 
ordinetur. 

^  Cone.  Tolet  1.  e.  2.  Poenitentes  non  admittantur  ad 
elerum,  nisi  tantum  neceuitaa  aut  usub  exegerit,  et  tunc 
inter  ostiarios  deputentur,  vel  inter  lectores. 

^  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  68.  Ex  poenitentibus  (quamvis  sit 
bonus)  clerieus  non  ordinetur.  Si  per  ignorantiam  episcopi 
fkctum  fuerit,  deponatur  a  elcro,  quia  se  ordinationis  tem- 


pore non  prodidit  fuitse  poenitentem. 

**  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  59.  loTenistis  paeroa,  de  pcenitentia 
sauciastia,  ne  aliqui  ordinari  potuissent 

"  Aug.  Append.  Enarrat.  Psal.  Ixi.  Posaet  videri,  quia 
sic  conversus  est,  clericatum  quttrere  in  ecclesia.  Pcraiteni 
est:  non  qunrit  nisi  solam  misericordiam.  Vid.  Aog.  Ep. 
50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  87. 

*"  Cone.  Gerundens.  an.  517.  c  9.  Qui  sBgritudinis  Ian- 
gnore  depressus,  pcenitentis  benedictionem,  quam  viati- 
cum deputamus,  per  communionem  acceperit;  et  pottmo- 
dum  reconvalescens  caput  poenitentis  in  ecclena  paUiee 
non  subdiderit ;  si  prohibitis  ritiis  non  detinetor  obnoxin^ 
admittatur  ad  clerum. 

^  Cone.  Tolet  1.  can.  2.  ^  Canon.  Apoat.  c.  61. 

»  Cone.  NeocflBs.  c.  9  et  10.  "  Cone.  Nic.  c.  2. 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  30.  **  Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  8. 

•*  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  3.  p.  143. 

*•  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Rufin.  t.  2.  p.  41. 
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they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  repentance,  but 
Mt  to  have  any  place  among  the  clergy.  Or  if  any 
loe  ignorantly  ordained,  they  were  to  be  deposed 
y  toon  aa  they  were  discovered,  by  a  rule*  of  the 
gnat  council  of  Nice.  Which  was  no  new  rule, 
kot  the  ancient  rule  of  the  whole  catholic  church : 
fcr  Cyprian  **  says  it  was  agreed  upon  at  Rome,  and 
k  Afrka,  and  l^  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world, 
thit  such  men  might  be  admitted  to  repentance, 
but  shoold  be  kept  back  from  the  ordinations  of  the 
ddgy,  and  the  honour  of  the  priesthood.  Upon 
tios  acooont  the  Arians  themselves,  though  they 
were  not  much  given  to  act  by  rules,  sometimes 
thought  fit  to  deny  men  ordination ;  as  Athanasius" 
tad  Socrates'*  say  they  did  by  Asterius  the  sophist, 
whom  they  would  not  ordain,  because  he  had  sa- 
crificed in  time  of  persecution.  But  they  were  far 
from  being  conatant  to  this  rule ;  for  if  Philostor- 
gioB*  says  true,  the  leading  bishops  of  the  Arian 
psrty,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Maris  of  Chalcedon, 
Theognis  of  Nice,  Leontius  of  Antioch,  Antonius  of 
Tarsus,  Menophantus  of  Ephesus,  Numenius,  £u- 
dozias,  Alexander,  and  Asterius  of  Cappadocia,  aU 
iMrificed  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  But  then 
it  must  be  owned,  that  some  of  these  were  ordained 
bishops  in  the  chureh  before  the  Arian  heresy  be- 
gan to  appear:  whence  we  must  conclude,  that 
cither  the  bishopa  who  ordained  them  knew  nothing 
of  their  lapsing;  or  else  that  the  church  herself 
granted  dispensations  in  this  case  also. 
I**  and  some  others  lay  it  to  the  charge  of 
Snsebias  the  historian,  that  he  sacrificed  in  time  of 
persecntion:  Petavius,**  and  Huetius,^  and  Mr. 
ftgi*  bring  the  same  charge  against  Origen  out  of 
Ipiphanins,  the  first  reporter  of  the  story :  whilst 
Valeaiua^  and  Du  Pin*  undertake  to  vindicate  the 
lepotation  of  Origen  finom  so  foul  an  aspersion ;  and 
Handdoa*  and  Dr.  Cave**  do  the  same  for  Euse- 
bius. I  will  not  interpose  in  these  controversies, 
but  only  observe,  that  if  the  accusations  brought 
against  those  two  persons  were  true,  the  conse- 
qoflDce  must  be,  either  that  persons  who  had  lapsed 
■ng^  be  ordained,  or  at  least  continue  in  their  orders 
imdepoaed,  when  the  church  saw  fit  to  dispense  with 
her  CNthnaiy  rule ;  which  probably  was  not  so  strict, 
but  that  it  might  admit  of  some  relaxation,  when 


proper  occasions  and  cases  extraordinary  seemed  to 
require  it 

Another  crime  which  unqualified 
men  for  orders  in  those  times,  was  no  owim-, « ledt. 
sedition   or   rebellion;   for  he    that  '**™"* 

stood  convicted  of  treasonable  practices  was  never 
to  be  ordained.  This  appears  from  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,*  which  joins  the  seditious  and 
usurers  together,  and  excludes  them  both  from  or- 
dination. As  to  the  crime  of  usury,  I  shall  not 
here  stand  to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  which  will 
be  done  in  a  more  convenient  place,*  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  this  crime,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
ancients  condemned  it,  was  of  such  an  odious  and 
scandalous  nature,  as  to  debar  men  that  had  been 
guilty  of  it,  from  the  honour  and  privilege  of  ordin- 
ation. Whence  Gennadius,  speaking  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Latin  church,  and  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  persons  to  be  ordained,  says,  they  must 
not  be  men  convicted  of  taking  usury*  In  the 
Greek  chureh,  at  least  in  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docia, the  rule  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  so 
strict:  for  St  Basil's  canons*  do  not  absolutely 
exclude  such  from  the  ministry,  but  allow  them  to 
be  ordained,  provided  they  first  gave  away  to  the 
poor  what  they  had  gained  by  usury,  and  promised 
not  to  exercise  it  for  the  future. 

Another  crime  which  made  a  man  g^^  , 
irregular,  and  debarred  him  from  the  Tou!?uriJd£S.JS! 
privilege  of  ordination,  was  the  dis-  **^  '^  °""  **^'- 
figuring  or  dismembering  of  his  own  body.  If  any 
man  indeed  happened  to  be  bom  a  eunuch,  there 
was  no  law  against  his  ordination :  for  Eusebius* 
says,  Dorotheus,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  was  a  eunuch 
from  his  mother's  womb;  and  Socrates*  and  Sozo- 
men  say  of  Tigris,  presbyter  of  Constantinople, 
that  he  was  made  a  eunuch  by  a  barbarian  master. 
Or  if  a  man  had  8ufi*ered  the  loss  of  any  member  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors ;  as  many  confessors 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution  had  their  right  eyes 
bored  out,  and  their  left  legs  enfeebled;  in  that 
case  there  was  no  prohibition  of  their  ordination, 
except  they  were  utterly  incapacitated  from  doing 
the  office  of  ministers,  by  being  made  blind,  or 
deaf,  or  dumb ;  for  so  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons*  determined:    A  man  that  hath  lost  an 


•Cooc.Nie.clO. 

*  Cjpr.  Ep.  GB.  sL  67.  p.  174.  Cum  jampridem  nobis- 
coi,  cC  cum  onmibot  omnino  epitcopii  in  toto  mnndo  con- 
ailBtii,  ttiam  CorBcUus  collega  norter— decreverit,  fjus- 
■tdi  komiiMS  ad  poBnitentiam  quidem  agcndam  posse 

tti;  ab  ordinatione  autem   cleri,  atque   sacerdotali 
I  prohiberi. 

*  AUm,  de  Synod.  Arim.  et  Selene.  1. 1.  p.  887. 

■  Socrat  fib.  1.  c.  36.  ■»  Pbilostorg.  Ub.  2.  c.  14. 

2?  Baron,  ad  an.  335.  n.  8. 

*  Pctav.  AnimadTera.  in  Epipban.  Har.64.  n.2. 
"  Hnet.  Origenian.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

*P«d  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  251.  n.  6. 


**  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  39. 

«*  Du  Pin,  Bibliothique,  1. 1.  p.  444. 

*•  Hanckius,  de  Scriptor.  Byzantin.  par.  1.  c.  1.  n.  156. 

«'  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  1.  p.  128. 

*  Cone.  Cartb.  4.  c.  67.  Seditionarios  nunquam  ordinan- 
dos  clericos,  sicut  nee  usurarios. 

«Book  VI.  c.  2.  sect.8. 

**  Gennad.  de  Ecclcs.  Dogm.  c.  172.  Neque  ilium  qui 
usuras  accepisse  convincitur. 

"  Basil.  Can.  14.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect,  t.  2. 

B  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  32. 

••  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  15.    Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  24. 

"  Canon.  A  post.  c.  76  et  77. 
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eye,  or  is  maimed  in  his  leg,  may  be  ordained 
bishop,  if  he  be  othen^iBe  worthy.  For  it  is  not 
any  imperfection  of  body  that  defiles  a  man,  but 
the  pollution  of  his  soul.  Yet  if  a  man  is  deaf  or 
blind,  he  shall  not  be  made  bishop ;  not  because  he 
is  polluted,  but  because  he  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form tlie  duties  of  his  function.  The  council  of 
Nice  adds  a  third  case,  in  which  it  was  lawful  to 
ordain  dismembered  persons,  which  was  when,  in 
case  of  a  mortal  distemper,  the  physicians  thought 
it  necessary  to  cut  off  one  limb  of  the  body  to  save 
the  whole.  All  these  were  excepted  cases,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  canons  did  not  extend  to  tliem : 
but  the  crime  was,  when  any  one  dismembered  him- 
self in  health,  as  the  Nicene  canon  words  it;**  such 
a  one  was  not  to  be  ordained,  or  if  he  was  ordained 
when  he  committed  the  fioct,  he  was  to  be  deposed. 
The  Apostolical  Canons  give  tliis  reason  for  it,**  be- 
cause such  a  one  is  in  effect  a  self-murderer,  and 
an  enemy  of  tlic  workmanship  of  God.  Nor  was  it 
any  excuse  in  this  case,  that  a  man  made  himself  a 
eunuch  out  of  a  pretended  piety,  or  to  avoid  forni- 
cation. For  such  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the 
canon,  as  well  as  any  others ;  which  is  noted  by 
Gennadius*'  and  the  council  of  Aries."  And  in- 
deed the  first  reason  of  making  the  canon  was  to 
prevent  that  mistaken  notion  of  piety,  which  had 
once  possessed  Origen,**  who  taking  those  words  of 
our  Saviour, "  There  are  some  that  make  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  in  a 
wrong  sense,  fulfilled  them  literally  upon  himself. 
And  the  Valesian  heretics  carried  the  matter  a  little 
further,  asserting,  that  men  ought  to  serve  God  after 
that  manner ;  and  therefore  they  both  made  them- 
selves eunuchs,  and  all  that  came  over  to  them,  as 
St.  Austin*  informs  us.  It  was  to  correct  and  dis- 
countenance these  erroneous  opinions  and  practices, 
that  the  church  at  first  made  this  rule ;  which  was 
so  nicely  observed,  that  we  scarce  meet  with  two 
instances  to  the  contrary  in  after  ages.  Leontius 
made  himself  a  eunuch,  to  avoid  suspicion  in  his 
converse  with  the  virgin  Eustolium ;  but  he  was 
deposed  from  the  office  of  presbyter  for  the  fact, 
and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  council  of  Nice  to  renew 
the  ancient  canon  against  such  practices ;  so  that 
when  the  Arians  afterward  ordained  him  bishop  of 
Antioch,  the  historians**  tell  us  the  catholics  gener- 
ally declaimed  against  his  ordination  as  uncanoni- 
cal.  The  only  instance  that  looks  like  a  dispensa- 
tion with  this  rule,  is  what  we  have  in  Baronius 
concerning  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his 
ordaining  Ammon  the  Egyptian  monk,  who,  to 


avoid  being  ordained,  had  cot  off  his  own  right  etr, 
to  make  himself  irregular ;  notwithstanding  which, 
Baronius  says,"  Timotheus  ordained  him,  and  jus- 
tified what  he  did  with  this  expression :  That  this 
law  indeed  was  observed  by  the  Jews ;  but  for  his 
own  part,  if  they  brought  to  him  a  man  without  a 
nose,  that  was  but  of  good  morals,  he  would  ordain 
him  bishop.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  quesdon 
the  truth  of  this  narration ;  for  not  only  BsUadiiu, 
whom  Baronius  cites,  but  Socrates  and  Sosomen,* 
in  telling  the  story,  seem  rather  to  intimate  that  he 
was  not  ordained.  Hou'ever,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  it  is  a  singular  instance,  and  we  shall  hardly 
find  such  another  in  all  the  history  of  the  church. 
Which  shows  how  cautious  the  ancients  were  in 
observing  this  rule,  that  they  might  not  bring  any 
disrepute  or  scandal  upon  the  church. 

But  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases  ^_^  ^ 
there  is  one  thing  particularly  to  be  ^Jnt^SSSt 
observed,  that  the  crimes  which  made  S£^*i!rJ&' 
men  irregular,  were  generally  under-  SS!"**  "*^ 
stood  to  be  such  only  as  were  com- 
mitted after  baptism.  For  all  crimes  committed  be- 
fore bi4>tism  were  supposed  to  be  so  purged  away 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  that  a  perfect  amnesty 
passed  upon  them,  and  men  notwithstanding  them 
were  capable  of  ordination.  So  that  not  only  the 
crimes  which  men  committed  whilst  th^  were  hea- 
thens, but  such  as  they  fell  into  when  they  were 
catechumens,  were  overlooked  in  this  inquiry,  when 
their  morals  came  to  be  examined  for  ordination. 
This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  known  case  of  St 
Austin,  whose  faults  were  never  objected  to  him  at 
his  ordination,  because  they  were  only  such  as  pre- 
ceded his  baptism ;  but  also  from  the  rule  made  in 
the  council  of  Ancyra,in  the  case  of  such  as  lapsed 
into  idolatry  whilst  they  were  only  catechumens. 
For  the  canon**  says.  That  such  as  sacrificed  before 
baptism,  and  were  afterwards  baptised,  might  be 
promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  as  persons  that 
were  cleansed  from  all  crimes  by  the  sanctification 
of  baptisuL  It  is  true,  only  that  one  crime  of  sacri- 
ficing is  here  specified ;  but  by  parity  of  reason,  the 
rule  must  be  understood  to  extend  to  all  other  esses 
of  the  like  nature :  and  so  the  practice  of  the  churdi 
has  commonly  determined  it 

Yet  here  again  we  must  observe, 
that  if  any  great  irregularity  happen-  J^^^v^ 
ed  in  men's  baptism  itself,  such  crimes  •TS'SShSSm 

Hwlf.    A*  taUM 

were  always  objected  against  them,  JJ^^*"***^ 

to  debar  them  from  ordination.    Thus 

it  was  frequently  with  those  who  were  baptised 


»  Cone.  Nic.  c.  1.  *•  Canon.  Apost.  c.  21. 

"  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  72. 
^  Ck)nc.  Arelat.  2.  c.  7.  Si  qui  te,  carnali  vitio  repugnare 
nescientes,  abscindunt,  ad  clenim  pervenire  non  possunt. 
*•  Vid.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  a    Epiphan.  Hsr.  64.  n.  3. 
*  Aufr.  de  Hsrei.  c.  37.     Valesii  ct  seipsoi  cast  rant,  et 


hospitet  suot,  hoc  mode  existimantes  Deo  te  debere  lertire. 

•'  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  26.    Theodor.  lib.  2.  c.  M. 

«  Baron,  an.  385.  p.  513. 

a  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  23.    Soiom.  lib.  7.  c.  30.    Pallad.  Hilt. 
Lausiac.  c.  12. 

•'  Cone.  Anryr.  c.  12. 
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rith  clinic  baptism,  in  time  of  sickness  or 
necessity,  when  they  had  carelessly  deferred 
aptism  to  such  a  critical  moment,  and  might 
md  it  sooner,  had  it  not  been  their  own  de- 

This  delaying  of  baptism  was  alwa3rs  esteem- 
fify  great  crime,  and  worthy  of  some  ecclesi- 

censure:  and  therefore  the  church,  among 
nethods  which  she  took  to  discountenance 
ictice  of  it,  thought  fit  to  punish  persons  who 
en  guilty  of  it,  and  had  put  themselves  upon 
al  necessity  of  a  clinic  baptism  by  denying 
rdination.  We  have  a  canon  in  the  council  of 
sarea**  to  this  purpose :  If  any  man  is  bap- 
nly  in  time  of  sickness,  he  shall  not  be  or- 

a  presbyter ;  because  his  faith  was  not  vo- 
%  but  as  it  were  of  constraint ;  except  his 
dent  £uth  and  diligence  recommend  him,  or 
i  scarcity  of  men  make  it  necessary  to  ordain 
And  that  this  was  an  old  rule  of  the  church, 
s  firom  the  account  which  Cornelius*  gives 
ofdination  of  Novatian  to  be  presbyter.  He 
le  clergy  and  many  of  the  people  objected 
t  it,  alleging,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  ordain 
ID  had  been  baptized  upon  his  bed  in  time  of 
IS ;  and  that  the  bishop  was  forced  to  inter- 
ith  them,  to  give  way  to  his  ordination,  as  a 

of  grace  and  fisivour.  Which  shows,  that 
lination  of  such  was  contrary  to  the  conmion 
d  practice  of  the  church. 

In  like  manner,  they  who  were  bap- 
Hiioa  tized  by  heretics,  were  not  ordinarily 
allowed  clerical  promotion,  when  they 
*d  to  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
I  of  Eliberis  is  very  peremptory*  in  its  decree, 
rhatever  heresy  they  came  from,  they  should 

ordained :  or  if  any  such  were  already  or- 
,  they  should  be  undoubtedly  degraded.  Pope 
nt*  testifies  for  the  same  practice  in  the  Ro- 
mrch,  saying.  It  is  the  custom  of  our  church, 
it  only  lay-communion  to  those  that  return 
eretics,  by  whom  they  were  baptized,  and  not 
it  any  of  them  to  the  very  lowest  order  of  the 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  council  of 
ispensed  with  the  Novatians**  in  this  respect, 
ig  their  clergy,  though  both  baptized  and  or- 
among  them,  to  be  received  with  imposition  of 
and  retain  their  orders  in  the  church.  And 
lean  Others  granted  the  same  indulgence  to 
natists,  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  the 
r  the  catholic  church.    For  in  the  council  of 


Carthage,  anno  397,  which  is  inserted  into  the  Afii- 
can  Code,**  a  proposal  was  made,  that  such  as  had 
been  baptized  among  the  Donatists  in  their  infancy, 
by  their  parents*  fault,  without  their  own  know- 
ledge and  consent,  should,  upon  their  return  to  the 
church,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  ordination :  and 
in  the  next  council"  the  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
a  decree  passed  accordingly  in  favour  of  them.  By 
which  we  may  understand,  that  this  was  a  piece  of 
discipline,  that  might  be  insisted  on  or  waved,  ac- 
cording as  church  governors  in  prudence  thought 
most  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  church. 
But  in  case  the  persons  so  returning  had  been  bap- 
tized by  such  heretics,  whose  baptism  was  null,  and 
to  be  reiterated  in  the  church ;  as  the  baptism  of 
the  Paulianists,  or  Samosatenian  heretics,  was ;  in 
that  case  it  was  determined  by  the  great  council  of 
Nice,  that  such  persons,  when  they  were  rebaptized, 
might  be  ordained."  For  baptism,  as  has  been 
noted  before,  set  men  clear  of  all  crimes :  and  their 
former  baptism  being  null,  that  was  reckoned  their 
only  baptism,  which  they  received  at  their  return 
to  the  catholic  church ;  and  no  crimes  committed 
before  that  were  then  to  prejudice  their  ordination 
in  the  church. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  an-  ^^^  ^^^ 
other  qualification  required  of  per-  d^°«J%?iSi*' 
sons  to  be  ordained,  because  it  was  fa^E'JiSfi' 
of  great  use  and  service  in  the  church ;  ^^*"****"* 
which  was,  that  none  should  be  admitted,  at  least  to 
the  superior  degrees  of  bishops,  presbyters,  or  dea- 
cons, before  they  had  made  all  the  members  of  their 
family  catholic  Christians.  This  is  a  rule  we  find 
in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,"  which  was 
equally  designed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  pa- 
gans, Jews,  heretics,  and  schismatics,  who  are  all 
opposed  to  catholic  Christians :  and  it  was  a  very 
proper  rule  in  that  case;  since  nothing  could  be 
more  disadvantageous  or  dishonourable  to  religion, 
than  to  have  any  countenance  or  secret  encourage- 
ment given  to  its  opposers,  by  those  who  were  de- 
signed to  serve  at  the  altar.  Besides  that  this  was 
but  a  proper  way  of  making  reprisals  upon  the  hea- 
then religion.  For  Julian  had  made  a  like  decree 
for  his  pagan  priests,  in  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  charging  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia, 
that  he  should  admit  none  to  the  priest's  office,'* 
who  tolerated  either  servants,  or  cliildren,  or  wives 
that  were  Galileeans ;  and  did  not  come  with  their 
whole  family  and  retinue  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 


e.  NeocM.  c.  12. 
Bweb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

;.  Eliber.  c.  51.  Ex  omni  haresi  qui  ad  nos  fideli« 
■ioime  est  ad  clerum  promoveDdiu.  Vel  si  qui  sunt 
rilnm  ordinati,  sine  dubio  deponentur. 
«.  £p.  22.  Nottm  lex  ecdesin  est,  venientibus 
icM^  qui  tamen  illic  baptizati  sunt,  per  manus  im- 
m  laieam  tantum  tribuere  communionem,  nee  ex 
SB  io  dericatfts  hoDorem  vel  exiguum  subrogare. 
L 


*  Cone  Nic.  c.  8.    x'^P^-^*'''^*'/'^'^^*  auTovv  fiivnv  Utut 

»  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  48.  al.  47.     ' 

"  Ibid.  c.  58.  al.  57. 

"  Cone. Nic. c.  19.  &vataim<r^ivTtt    X'^^P**^**^^'^^^^^^^' 

^  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  18.  Ut  episcopi,  presbyteri,  et  dia- 
coni  non  ordinentur,  priusquam  omnes  qui  sunt  in  domo 
eonun  Cbristianos  catholicos  fecerint. 

**  Julian.  Rp.  ad  Arsac.  ap.  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  16« 
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ill  the  iilol  temples.  It  had  been  a  preat  omisHion 
and  oversight  in  the  governors  of  the  ChriKtian 
church,  had  they  not  lieen  as  careful  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  true  religion  in  the  famiHes  of  their 
ministers,  as  that  ^mgan  prince  was  to  secure  a 
false  religion  among  his  idol  priests :  and  there- 
fore, had  there  been  nothing  more  than  emulation 
in  the  case,  yet  that  had  been  a  sufficient  reason  to 
have  laid  this  injunction  upon  all  the  candiilatcs  of 
the  Christian  priesthood. 

There  is  but  one  qimlification  more 
wSTJfi..,!,  I  shall  mention  under  this  head, 
to  pnxi-i.t  ..!•>.>-  which  was,  that  men  should  come 
honestly  and  legally  to  their  prefer- 
ment, and  use  no  indirect  or  sinister  arts  to  procure 
themselves  an  ordination.  Merit,  and  not  bribery, 
was  to  be  their  advocate,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
consideretl  in  all  elections.  In  the  three  first  ages, 
whilst  the  preferments  were  small,  and  the  i)er8e- 
cutions  great,  there  was  no  great  danger  of  ambi- 
tious spirits,  nor  any  great  occasion  to  make  laws 
against  simoniacal  promotions.  For  then  martyr- 
dom was  as  it  were  a  thing  annexed  to  a  bishopric ; 
and  the  first  persons  that  were  commonly  aimed  and 
struck  at,  were  the  rulers  and  governors  of  the 
church.  But  in  after  ages,  ambition  and  bribery 
crept  in  among  other  vices,  and  then  severe  laws  were 
made  both  in  church  and  state  to  check  and  prevent 
them.  Sulpitius  Severus  takes  notice  of  this  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  ages  of  persecution  and  those  that 
followed,  when  he  says,'*  that  in  the  former,  men 
strove  who  should  run  fastest  to  those  glorious  com- 
bats, and  more  greedily  sought  for  martyrdom  by 
honourable  deaths,  than  in  after  times  by  wicked 
ambitions  they  sought  for  the  bishoprics  of  the 
church.  This  implies,  that  in  the  age  when  Sulpi- 
tius lived,  in  the  fifth  century,  some  irregular  arts 
were  used  by  particular  men  to  advance  themselves 
to  the  preferments  of  the  church.  To  correct 
whose  ambition  and  ill  designs,  the  church  inflicted 
very  severe  censures  upon  all  such  aa  were  found 
guilty  of  simony,  or,  as  some  then"  called  it,  xp*^* 
(fiiroptiavf  the  selling  of  Christ.  The  council  of 
Clialeedon  decreed,"  that  if  any  bishop  gave  ordin- 
ation, or  an  ecclesiastical  office  or  preferment  of 
any  kind,  for  money,  he  himself  should  lose  his 
office,  and  the  party  so  preferred  be  deposed.  And 
the  reader  may  find  several  other  constitutions  of 


the  same  import  in  those  called  the  Apoetolical 
Canons,"  the  council  of  Constantinople''  under 
Gennadius,  anno  459,  the  second  council  of  Or- 
leans,** Bracara,'*  and  many  others.  The  imperial 
laws  also  were  very  properly  contrived  to  prevent 
this  abuse.  For  by  one  of  Justinian's  laws  it  was 
enacted,"  that  whenever  a  bishop  was  to  be  chosen, 
the  electors  themselves  should  take  an  oath,  and 
insert  it  into  the  election  paper,  that  they  did  not 
choose  him  for  any  gift,  or  promise,  or  firiendship, 
or  any  other  cause,  but  only  because  they  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true  catholic  fiiith,  and  an 
unblamable  life,  and  good  learning.  And  in  an- 
other of  his  laws,  where  this  same  injunction  is  re- 
peated, it  is  further  provided,  that  the  party  elected 
shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  take  an 
oath,  \i\ion  the  holy  Gospels,  that  he  neither  gave 
nor  promised,"  by  himself  or  other,  nor  hereafter 
will  give  to  his  ordainer,  or  to  his  electors,  or  any 
other  person,  any  thing  to  procure  him  an  ordina- 
tion. And  for  any  bishop  to  ordain  another  with- 
out ol)serving  the  rule  prescribed,  is  deposition  by 
the  same  law,  both  for  himself  and  the  other  whom 
he  ordained.  These  were  some  of  those  ancient 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  examination  of  men's 
lives  and  morals,  before  they  were  consecrated  to 
the  sacred  function,  or  admitted  to  serve  in  any  of 
the  chief  offices  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  TIIR  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PERSONS  TO  BE  OR- 
DAINED, RESPECTING  THEIR  OUTWARD  STATE  AND 
CONDITION    IN    THE   WORLD. 

A  THIRD  inquiry  was  made  into  men's  ^  ^ 

outward  state  and  condition  in  the  Jte* 
world.  For  there  were  some  callings 
and  states  of  life,  which  debarred  men  from  the 
privilege  of  ordination,  not  because  they  were 
esteemed  absolutely  sinful  vocations,  but  because 
the  duties  attending  them  were  commonly  incom- 
patible and  inconsistent  with  the  offices  of  the 
clergy.  Of  this  nature  were  all  those  callings^ 
which  come  under  the  general  name  of  mHitia  Bo- 


'*  Sever.  Hist  lib.  2.  p.  99.  Certatim  in  glorioaa  certa- 
mina  ruebatur,  multoque  avidiiu  turn  martyria  gloriosis 
mortibus  quacrebantur,  quam  nunc  episcopatus  pratia  am- 
bitionibus  appctuntur. 

^  Vid.  Epist.  Alexandri  Alexandrini  ap.  Theodor.  lib. 
I.e.  4. 

"  Cone.  Chaleed.  c.  2.  »•  Canon.  Apott.  c.  29. 

"  Cone.  CP.  Epist.   Synod.  Con.  t.  4.  p.  1025. 

•*  Cone.  Aurcl.  2.  e.  3  et  4. 

*'  Braear.  .3.  e.  3. 

"■-Justin.  Novel.  123.  e.  1.     Propositis  eis  saerotanetis 


evangeliis,  pcriculo  soaium  animanim  dicentet  ia  ipfis  de- 
cretis,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam  donatiooem,  nee  pn>- 
missionem,  aut  amicitiam,  aut  aliam  quamlibet  causam,  ted 
■cicntes  eos  rectn  et  catbolica  fidei,  et  bonetta  cast  vite, 
et  literal  nosse,  hos  elegerunt. 

**  NoveL  137.  e.  2.  Juvurandum  autem  tuscipere  eum 
qui  ordinatur,  per  Divinas  Scriptural,  quod  neque  per  le 
iptum  neque  ppr  aliam  peraonam  dedit  quid,  aut  promitit, 
neque  poethac  dabit,  vel  ordinanti  ipsum,  vel  hti  qui  sacra 
pro  eo  tuf&agia  fecemnt,  vel  alii  euiqiiam  ordinationis  de 
ipso  raciendse  nomine,  &c. 
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mmo,  which  we  cannot  so  properly  English,  the 
militaiy  life^  as,  the  service  of  the  empire.    For  it 
includes  several  offices,  as  well  civil  as  military : 
the  Romans,  as  Gothofred  and  other  learned  per- 
nns  have  ohserved,'  calling  aU  inferior  offices  by 
the  name  of  miiitia:  so  there  were  three  sorts  of  it, 
mSitia  palaiina,  militia  castrensis  or  armata,  and 
militia  prteMialia  or  cohortalis:  the  first  including 
the  oflicers  of  the  emperor's  palace;  the  second, 
the  armed  soldiery  of  the  camp ;  and  the  third,  the 
apparitors  and  officials  of  judges  and  governors  of 
provinces ;  all  which  were  so  tied  to  their  service, 
that  they  could  not  forsake  their  station :  and  for 
that  reason  the  laws  of  the  state  forbade  any  of  them 
to  be  entertained  as  ecclesiastics,  or  ordained  among 
the  clergy.     Honorius'  the  emperor  particularly 
made  a  law  to  this  purpose.  That  no  one  who  was 
originally  tied  to  the  military  life,  as  some  were 
even  by  birth,  should,  either  before  or  after  they 
▼ere  entered  upon  that  life,  take  upon  them  any 
clerical  office,  or  think  to  excuse  themselves  fronr 
their  service  under  the  notion  of  becoming  ecclesias- 
tical persons.    The  canons  of  the  church  seem  to 
have  carried  the  matter  a  little  further;  for  they 
forbade  the  ordination  of  any  who  had  been  soldiers 
after  baptism,  because  they  might  perhaps  have 
imbrued  their  hands  in  blood.    This  appears  from 
the  letters  of  Innocent  I.,  who  blames  the  Spanish 
churches'  for  admitting  such  persons  into  orders, 
alleging  the  canons  of  the  church  against  it    The 
first  council  of  Toledo  forbids  any  such  to  be  or- 
dained deacons,  though  they  had  never  been  concern- 
ed in  shedding  of  blood ;  because,  though  they  had 
not  actually  shed  blood,*  yet  by  entering  upon  the 
military  life  they  had  obliged  themselves,  if  occa- 
sion had  so  required,  to  have  done  it     Which 
seems  to  import,  that  soldiers  might  be  allowed  in 
the  inferior  services,  but  were  not  to  be  admitted  to 
the  sacred  and  superior  orders  of  the  church. 

Another  state  of  life,  which  debar- 
Kar  My  d*««  or    rcd  mcD  fiom  the  privilege  of  ordina- 
ttt— — iffM»    tion,  was  that  of  slaves  or  vassals  in 
the  Roman  empire;  who,  being  ori- 
ginally tied  by  birth  or  purchase  to  their  patron's  or 
msstei's  service,  could  not  legally  be  ordained,  be- 


cause the  service  of  the  church  was  incompatible 
with  their  other  duties,  and  no  man  was  to  be 
defrauded  of  his  right  under  pretence  of  an  or- 
dination. In  this  case  therefore  the  patron  was 
always  to  be  consulted  before  the  servant  was  or- 
dained. Thus  in  one  of  those  called  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons*  we  find  a  decree,  that  no  servants 
should  be  admitted  among  the  clergy  \rithout  the 
consent  of  their  masters,  to  the  grievance  of  the 
o^racrs,  and  subversion  of  their  families.  But  if 
a  servant  be  found  worthy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
promotion,  as  Onesimus  was,  and  his  master  give 
his  consent,  and  grant  him  his  freedom,  and  let 
him  go  forth  from  his  house,  he  may  be  ordained. 
The  council  of  Toledo*  has  a  canon  to  the  same 
purpose.  And  the  coimcil  of  Eliberis'  goes  a  little 
further,  and  says,  though  a  secular  master,  that  is, 
a  heathen,  as  Albaspinseus  interprets  it,  had  made 
his  servant  a  freeman,  he  should  not  be  ordained. 
The  reason  of  which  is  conceived  to  be,  that  such 
masters  gave  them  only  a  conditional  freedom,  and 
still  retained  a  right  to  exact  certain  services  and 
manual  labours  of  them,  which  would  not  consist 
with  the  service  of  the  church.  The  imperial  laws 
also*  made  provision  in  this  case,  that  no  persons 
under  such  obligations  should  be  admitted  to  any 
office  of  the  clergy,  or  if  they  were  admitted,  merely 
to  evade  their  obligations,  their  masters  should 
have  power  to  recall  them  to  their  service,  unless 
they  were  bishops  or  presbyters,  or  had  continued 
thirty  years  in  some  other  office  of  the  church.  By 
which  it  appears,  that  the  ordination  of  such  per- 
sons was  prohibited  only  upon  a  civil  account,  not 
because  that  state  of  life  was  sinful,  or  that  it  was 
any  undervaluing  or  disgrace  to  the  function  to  have 
such  persons  ordained,  but  because  the  duties  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  would  not  well  con- 
sist together. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  laws  for- 


bade the  ordination  of  any  persons,     Nor^^i^bM 

-  .  .     •»  .     ^  ,         of » civil  romMnj, 

who  were  incorporated  into  any  socic-  «  Mciny  of  (radc*- 
*  -    1  '"'^  **'"  *•""  **••* 

ty  for  the   service  of  the  common-  JJ,JJj^*;^^*Sih'"*' 
wealth,  unless  they  had  first  obtained 
the  leave  of  the  society  and  prince  under  whom 
they  served.    This  is  the  meaning  of  that  law  of 


>  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit  1.  de  Decu- 
rioa.  Ley.  63.  Valet.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  4.  Pagi 
Critic  in  Baron,  nn.  375.  n.  12. 

*Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  20.  de  Veteranit  Leg.  12.  Quoniam 
pfaBrimot  vel  ante  militiam,  vel  post  inchoatam,  nee  per- 
■etaa,  latere  objectu  pi«  religionb  agnovimus,  dum  se 
I  vocabnlo  dericorum — defendunt,  ouUi  omnino  tali 
i  objectione  permittimus,  &c. 

*  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  c.  4.  Quantos  ex  militia,  qui  cum  po- 
totatflmf  obedienint,  tevera  necessario  prascepta  sunt  exe- 
citL  Ibid.  c.  6.  Ne  quupiam  qui  post  baptismum  milita- 
vnit,  ad  ordinem  debeat  clericatfts  admitti.  Vid.  Ep.  2.  ad 
Tieiriciom  Rotliomagens.  c.  2. 

*  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  c.  8.  Si  quis  post  baptismum  militaverit, 
ct  cUamydein  sumpi erit,  aut  cinguhmi  ad  necandos  fideles, 

L  2 


etiamsi  gratiora  non  admiserit,  si  ad  clerum  admissus  fuerit, 
diaconii  non  accipiat  dignitatem. 

*  Canon.  A  post.  c.  82. 

*  Cone.  Tulet.  1.  c.  10.  Clcricos,  si  quidem  obligati  sint  vel 
pro  nquatione,  vel  de  generc  alicujus  domCls,  non  ordinandos, 
nisi  probata;  vitas  fuerint,  et  patroni  consensus  accesserit. 

'  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  80.  Prohibendum  est,  ut  lilierti,  quo- 
rum patroni  in  skcuIo  fuerint,  ad  clenim  provehaniur. 

>  Valent.  3.  Novel.  12.  ad  ealcem  Cod.  Th.  Nullus  ori- 
ginarius,  inquilinus,  servus,  vel  eolonus  ad  elericale  munus 

accedat ut  vinculum  debitsB  conditionis  evadat. Ori- 

ginarii  sane  vel  servi,  qui  jugum  natalium  declinantes,  ad 
ecclesiasticum  se  ordinem  transtulerunt,  exceptis  episcopis 
et  presbyteris,  ad  dominorum  jura  recedant,  si  non  in 
eodem  officio  annum  tricesimum  compleverunt. 
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Justinian/  whicli  forbids  any  of  those  called  raUA- 
rah  or  nthortaivs,  tliat  is,  the  officers  or  apparitors  of 
judgi's,  to  be  ordained,  unless  they  had  first  ti\>cni 
fiftet>n  years  in  a  monastic  life.  And  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Orleans"  requires  expressly  either  the  com- 
mand of  the  prince,  or  the  consent  of  the  judge, 
Ix'fore  any  such  secular  officer  be  onlained.  By  the 
laws  of  Theodosius  junior,"  and  Yalentinian  III.," 
all  corporation  men  arc  forbidden  to  l>e  ordained ; 
and  if  any  such  were  ordained  among  the  inferior 
clerg}-,  they  were  to  be  reclaimed  by  their  resi)ective 
comiKinies ;  if  among  the  suiK'rior,  bishops,  presby- 
ters, or  deacons,  they  must  provide  a  projicr  substi- 
tute, qualified  ^ith  their  estate  to  serve  in  the  com- 
pany from  whence  they  were  taken.  The  reader, 
that  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  find  several  other 
laws  in  the  ThtiHlosian  Code,"  made  by  the  elder 
Valontinian  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  with  resixjct 
to  jmrticular  civil  societies  so  incoqx>rated  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  no  member  of  which  might  be 
ordained,  but  either  they  must  quit  their  estates, 
or  bi*  liable  to  be  recalled  to  the  service,  which  they 
had  unwarrantably  forsaken. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  nature,  the 
Norknj^tbf  canons  were  precise  in  forbidding  the 
(,Nr^  unhr  Konuui  ordiuation  of  any  of  those  who  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
vuruth'Sj  or  deruriones,  in  the  Roman  government ; 
that  is,  such  as  were  members  of  the  curia,  the 
court,  or  common  council  of  everj'  city.  These  were 
men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  estates,  were  tied  to 
Ijcar  the  offices  of  their  countr}- ;  so  that  out  of  their 
body  were  chosen  all  civil  officers,  the  magistrates 
of  evcr>-  city,  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenue, 
the  overseers  of  all  public  works,  the  pontificea  or 
Jlamens,  who  exhibite<l  the  public  games  and  shows 
to  the  people,  with  abundance  of  others,  whose 
offices  are  siK^cified  by  Gothofred,'*  to  the  number 
of  twenty-two,  which  I  need  not  here  recite.  These 
were  always  men  of  estates,  whose  substance  amount- 
ed to  the  value  of  three  hundred  solids ;  which  is 
the  sum  that  is  si)ecified  by  Theodosius  junior,"  as 
qualifying  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  the  curia ;  and 


both  they  and  their  estates  were  so  tied  to  civil 
offices,  tliat  no  member  of  that  body  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  ecclesiastical  office,  till  he  had  first 
discharged  all  the  offices  of  his  country,  or  else  pro- 
vided a  proper  substitute,  one  of  his  relations  quali- 
fied with  his  estate  to  bear  offices  in  his  room: 
othen^'isc  the  person  so  ordained  was  liable,  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  (of  which  I  give  a  more  particu- 
lar account  hereafter"  in  the  next  book,)  to  be  call- 
ed back  by  the  curia  from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a 
secular  life  again.  Which  wns  such  an  inconveni- 
ence to  the  church,  that  she  herself  made  laws  to 
prohibit  the  ordination  of  any  of  these  amaletf  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  molestation,  which  was  com- 
monly the  consequent  of  their  ordination.  St  Am- 
brose "  assures  us,  that  sometimes  presbyters  and 
deacons,  who  were  thus  ordained  out  of  the  euritJeSt 
were  fetched  back  to  serve  in  curial  offices,  after 
they  had  been  thirty  years  and  more  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  And  therefore,  to  prevent  this  ca- 
lamity, the  council  of  Illyricum,  mentioned  by  The- 
odoret,"  made  a  decree,  that  presbyters  and  deacons 
should  always  be  chosen  out  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  not  out  of  these  euHaleSf  or  any  other  officers  of 
the  civil  government.  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome, 
frequently  refers  to  this  rule  of  the  church"  in  his 
epistles,  where  he  gives  two  reasons  against  their 
ordination  :  first,  that  they  were  often  recalled  by 
the  curia  to  serve  in  civil  offices,  which  brought 
some  tribulation  upon  the  church.  Secondly,  be- 
cause many  of  them  had  served  in  the  office  of 
Jhmem^  after  baptism,  and  were  crowned  as  the 
heathen  high  priests  were  used  to  be,  while  they 
exhibited  the  public  games  and  shows  to  the  people. 
Which,  though  it  was  indulged  by  the  civil  law  in 
Christian  magistrates,  yet  the  church  reckoned  it  a 
crime,  for  which  men  were  sometimes  obliged  to  do 
public  penance,  as  appears  from  the  canons'*  of  the 
council  of  Eliberis :  and  consequently  such  a  crime, 
as  made  men  irregular  and  incapable  of  ordination. 
So  that  upon  both  accounts,  these  curwiet  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  orders  of  the  church.  And 
though  this  rule  by  the  importunity  of  men  was 


*  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  15.    Sed  neque  cohortales,  Deque 

dccuriunes  clerici  fiuato. Dempto  si  munachicam  aliquis 

ex  ipsis  vitam  oon  minus  quindccim  annis  transef^crit. 

^  Cunc.  Aurel.  1.  c.  4.  NuUua  sascularium  ad  clericat&s 
offic'ium  pra>sumatur.  uisi  aut  cum  r^is  jiusionc,  aut  cum 
judicis  voluntate. 

"  TheoJos.  Novel.  26.  dc  Corporatis  Urbis  Rf>mip,  ad 
laicem  Cod.  Th. 

*-  ValoDlin.  Novel.  12.  ibid. 

»5  CoJ.  TU.  lib.  14.  Tit.  4.  dc  Suariis  Lejf.  a  Eo*  qui 
ad  vlericatiis  se  privilogia  coutulenint,  aut  a^osccrc  opor- 
let  pntpriain  fmictioDoin,  aut  ei  corpori,  quixl  dedinant, 
pmprii  patrimonii  faccrc  cessiunem.  Vid.  ibid.  1.  11.  Til. 
a  dc  i'istoribiis  Leg.  11.  It.  lib.  a  Tit.  5.  de  Cursu  Pub- 
lico Log.  IG. 

"  Gothofred.  Paratitlou.  C.»d.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit  1.  dc  De- 
curii<uib;is  t.  4.  p.  ."VSa 


»»  Theod.  Novel  3a  ad  cakam  Cod.  Th. 

"  Sec  Book  V.  chap.  3.  tect.  15. 

'^  Ambr.  Ep.  29.  Per  triginta  et  innumerot  snooi  pret- 
byleri  quidam  gradu  functi,  vel  ministri  ecclesie  retiahun- 
tur  a  munere  sacro.  et  ctiria  depntantur. 

I*  A  p.  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  Ik  tov  Uparitcov  T^/iarot, 
KQX  ufj  a-tro  TOV  fiovXivTfipiov  xeu  vrpaTtmruirit  dpx^' 

"  Innoc.  Ep.  4.  c.  3.  De  curialibos  manifcita  ratio  est, 
quoniam  etsi  inrcniantur  hujusmodi  viri  qui  debeant  clerici 
tieri,  tamcn  quuuiam  wepius  ad  curiam  repetuntur,  caven- 
dum  ab  his  est  propter  tribulationem,  qun  aspe  dc  his  ec- 
clesiv  provenit. 

^  luuoc.  Ep.  !£3.  c.  G,  Ne^ue  de  curialihus  aliquem  ad 
ecdesiasticum  ordinem  Tenire  poase,  qui  pott  baptismom 
Te)  coronati  fueriut.  vel  sacerdotium,  quod  dicitnr,  sastiou- 
erint,  et  editiones  publicas  celcbravcrint,  &c. 

•■Cone.  Eliber.  C.3. 
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I  transgressed,  yet  the  laws  both  of  church 
and  state  always  stood  in  force  against  such  ordin- 
ations ;  and  somet^es  the  ordainers  themselves 
were  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  Of 
which  there  is  a  &mous  instance  related  by  Soso- 
men,"  who  says  the  council  of  Constantinople,  anno 
360,  deposed  Neonas  from  his  bishopric  for  ordain- 
ing some  of  these  euriaks  bishops.  Sozomen  indeed 
calk  them  iroXirevdyuvot ;  but  that  is  but  another 
name  for  curialeSf  whom  the  Greeks  otherwise  term 
povkivralf  counsellors;  and  the  Latins,  municipes, 
burghers,  or  corporation  men ;  and  minor  senatus^ 
the  little  senate  of  every  city,  in  opposition  to  the 
great  senate  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  These 
persons,  whatever  denomination  they  went  by,  were 
80  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  till  they  had  some  way  or  other  dis- 
charged that  duty,  diey  might  not  (as  appears)  be 
admitted  to  serve  in  any  office  of  the  church. 

g^^  ^  Indeed  it  was  a  general  rule  in  this 

w^rLSKiTuibta  matter,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the 
**"*^^  councils  ••  of  Carthage,  that  no  one 
was  to  be  ordained,  who  was  bound  to  any  secular 
service.  And  for  that  reason  it  was  decreed  by  the 
same  council,  at  least  for  the  churches  of  Africa, 
that  no  agent  or  factor  in  other  men's  business,  nor 
any  guardian  of  orphans,  should  be  ordained,  till  his 
office  and  administration  was  perfectly  expired; 
because  the  ordination  of  such*^  would  otherwise 
torn  to  the  reproach  and  defamation  of  the  church. 
But  if  I  mistake  not,  this  prohibition  did  not  extend 
to  the  inferior  orders,  but  only  to  those  whose  office 
was  to  serve  at  the  altar. 

In  some  churches  there  seems  also 
«  at  h»    to  have  been  an  absolute  prohibition 
and  rule  against  ordaining  advocates 


or  pleaders  at  law,  not  only  whilst 
they  continued  in  their  profession,  but  for  ever 
after.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  and  Spanish  churches.  For  Innocent, 
bosbop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter"  to  the  council  of 
Toledo,  complains  of  an  abuse  then  crept  into  the 
Spanish  church,  which  was,  that  many  who  were 
exercised  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  were  called  to  the 
priesthood.  To  correct  which  abuse,  as  he  deemed 
it,  he  proposed  this  rule  to  them  to  be  observed, 
that  no  one  who  had  pleaded  causes  after  baptism," 
•hoold  be  admitted  to  any  order  of  the  clergy. 
What  particular  reasons  the  church  of  Rome  might 


then  have  for  this  prohibition,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  this  ^^-as  the  general  rule  of 
the  whole  catholic  church.  For  the  council  of 
Sardica"  allows  a  lawyer  even  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop, if  he  first  went  regularly  through  the  offices 
of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter.  Which  shows, 
that  the  custom,  as  to  this  particular,  was  not  one 
and  the  same  in  all  churches. 

The  reader  may  find  several  other  j,^^ , 
cautions  given  by  Gennadi  us,"  against  acto^M^pC^ 
ordaining  any  who  had  been  actors  or  *"•  *"  ^  '^""^^•• 
stage-players ;  or  energumens,  during  the  time  of 
their  being  possessed ;  or  such  as  had  married  con- 
cubines, that  is,  wives  witliout  formality  of  law ;  or 
that  had  married  harlots,  or  wives  divorced  from  a 
former  husband.  But  I  need  not  insist  upon  these, 
since  the  very  naming  them  shows  all  such  persons 
to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  life,  as  might  reason- 
ably be  accounted  a  just  impediment  of  ordination. 
It  will  be  more  material  to  inquire,  what  the  an- 
cients meant  by  digamy,  which  after  the  apostle  they 
always  reckoned  an  objection  against  a  man's  or- 
dination ?  And  whether  any  vow  of  perpetual  ceU- 
bacy  was  exacted  of  the  ancient  clergy,  when  they 
were  admitted  to  the  orders  ofthe  church  ?  Which 
because  they  are  questions  that  come  properly 
under  this  head,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  resolve  them 
distinctly,  but  briefly,  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  STATE  OF  DIGAMY  AND  CELIBACY  IN  PAR- 
TICULAR! AND  OP  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
ABOUT  THESE,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ANCIENT 
CLERGY. 

/«■ 

As  to  what  concerns  digamy,  it  was         ^^^^ , 
a  primitive  apostolical  rule,  that  a  oJwnlKj'fhi^nS:    ^''^ 
bishop  or  a  deacon  should  be  one  who  ^^*  ■**""**  ^  ' 

was  the  husband  of  one  wife  only :  on  which  rule      ■, 
all  the  laws  against  digamy  in  the  primitive  church  ' 

were  founded.  But  then  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  ancients  were  not  exactly  agreed  about  the  sense 
of  that  apostolical  rule ;  and  that  occasioned  differ- 
ent notions  and  difTerent  practices  among  them  in 
reference  to  the  ordination  of  digamists. 


aSoioin.Ub.4.c.24. 

*  Higariaa.  NoveL  1.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Thcod.  Curiales 
icnrw  esM  reipublica  ac  viscera  civitatum  nullus  ignurat, 
faorumcoBtam  recte  appellavitantiquitasminorem  senatum. 

**  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  9.  Obnoxii  alienis  negotiis  non 
•viiBcntiir. 

*  Ibid.  c.  8.     Procuratoret  et  actores,  etiam  tutores  pti- 

|fllwm gi  aat0  libertatem  negotiorum  vel  officinrum,  ab 

aBfaofiQecoDsidermtione  fiieriDtordinati,ecclesia  infamatur. 

*  lonoc.  Ep.  23.  ad  Concil.  Tdet.  c.  2.    Quantos  ex  eis, 


qui  post  acceptam  baptism!  gratiam,  in  forensi  exercitatione 
versati  sunt,  et  obtinendi  pertinaciam  susceperuot,  accitoi 
ad  sacerdotium  esse  comperimus  ? 

"  Ibid.  c.  4.  Ne  quispiam  ad  ordinem  debeat  clericatfts 
admitti,  qui  causas  post  acceptum  baptismum  egerint. 

*  Cooc.  Sardic.  c.  10.  lav  ti«  axoKa'riKo^  dic6  t^«  oyo- 
pa^  d^toiTo  tTritTKO-n-ov  yivi<rOai,  fiii  irporipov  KaBlTaoBai, 
lAv  fiti  Koi  dvayvat^ov  Kai  itaKOvov  Kai  irpKr^vripcv  uiri|> 
pfiriav  iK^tKitrrf. 

»  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  73. 
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One  very  common  and  prevailing 
Tiiree  diifcrmt     notioH  was,  tliftt  all  peFBons  wcFe  to 

opimuiw  amtiiitf  till*  ■ 

n?T'*j'il-/1i'i?'"  ^  refused  orders,  as  digamisU,  who 
KKJ:irr!!Vr    were  twice    married  after    baptism, 
fw'.^"'^'.;;5l.JS'  thoiigli  legally  and  successively  to 
i.tum.  ^^^  ygnvcs  one  after  another.    For 

though  tliey  did  not  condemn  second  marriages,  as 
sinful  and  unlawful,  with  the  Novatians  and  Mon- 
tanists ;  y(?t,  upon  presumption  that  the  a}x>stle  had 
forbidden  jwrsons  twice  married  to  be  ordained  bi- 
sho])s,  they  n^pelUnl  Huch  from  the  superior  orders 
of  the  church.  That  this  was  the  practice  of  some 
churches  in  the  time  of  Origcn,  may  ap^xiar  from 
what  he  s«iyK  in  his  Comments  upon  St.  Luke,  that 
not  only'  fornication,  but  marriages  excluded  men 
from  the  dignities  of  the  church :  for  no  digamist 
could  be  either  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or 
deaconess  in  the  church.  (  Tertullian,  when  he  be- 
came a  Montanist,  laid  hold  of  this  argument,  and 
urged  it  to  decry  second  marriages  in  all  persons ; 
pleading'  that  a  layman  could  not  in  decency  desire 
licence  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  married  a  second 
time,  seeing  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  but  once  married^ 
Which  he  repeats  frequently*  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  many 
other  ancient  writers,  St.  Ambrose,*  St.  Jerom,* 
Gennadius,*  Epiphanius,'  and  the  councils  of  Agde* 
and  Carthage,*  put  the  same  sense  upon  the  words 
of  the  apostle.  Only  Epiphanius  puts  a  distinction 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  orders,  making 
the  rule  in  this  sense  obligatory  to  the  former,  but 
not  to  the  latter. 

j^^  3  Some  there  are  again,  who  gave 

ed^h?I!u^«'3i^I  ^^^  r"?c  *  Stricter  exposition,  making 
^Tr'X^fi.reT*'  it  a  prohibition  not  only  of  ordaining 
•fier  tNipibm.  pcrsous  twlcc  married  after  baptism, 
but  also  such  as  were  twice  married  before  it,  or 
once  before  and  once  after ;  as  many  Gentiles  and 
catechumens  happened  to  be  in  those  times,  when 
baptism  was  administered  to  adult  persons.  St 
Ambrose  '•  was  of  opinion,  that  even  these  were  to 
be  excluded  from  ordination  :  and  so  it  was  decreed 
by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,"  and  the  council  of 
Valencia"  in  France.    But  this  opinion  was  gener- 


ally rejected  by  others,  as  furthest  from  the  sense 
of  the  apostle. 

The  most  probable  opinion  i§  that 
of  those  ancient  writers,  who  inteniret  3.  tSTmi  ■» 
the  apostle's  rule  as  a  prohibition  of  UMw.whe  ibMin 
ordaimng  polygamists,  or  such  as  had  gSl^STSSk 
married  many  wives  at  the  same  time;  SJSS^'^ 
and  such  as  had  causelessly  pot  away 
their  wives,  and  married  others  after  divorcing  of 
the  former ;  which  were  then  very  conmion  prac- 
tices both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  scandsl- 
ous  in  themselves,  and  such  as  the  apostles  would 
have  to  be  accounted  just  impediments  of  ordinsr 
tion.  This  is  the  sense  which  Chiysostom"  snd 
Theodoret**  propose  and  defend,  as  most  agreeable 
to  the  mind  of  the  apostle.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
second  marriages  in  any  other  sense  were  not  al- 
ways an  insuperable  objection  against  men's  ordin- 
ation in  the  Christian  church.  For  Tertullian 
o^Tis  ^  that  there  were  bishops  among  the  catholics 
who  had  been  twice  married  1  though,  in  his  style, 
that  was  an  afiront  to  the  apostle.  And  it  appears 
from  the  letters  of  Siricius,**  and  Innocent,"  that 
the  bishops  of  Spain  and  Greece  made  no  scrapie 
to  ordain  such  generally  among  the  clergy;  for 
they  take  upon  them  to  reprove  them  for  it  Theo- 
dorct,  agreeably  to  his  own  notion,  ordained  one 
Irenoius  bishop,  who  was  twic^  married :  and  when 
some  objected  against  the  legality  of  the  ordination 
upon  that  account,  he  defended  it  by  the  common 
practice  of  other  churches.  Herein,  says  he,*  I 
followed  the  example  of  my  predecessotB.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  the  apostolical  see  of  Antioch,  with 
Acacius  of  Benca,  ordained  Diogenes,  a  digamist ; 
and  Praylius  ordained  Domninus  of  Cssarea,  a  di- 
gamist likewise.  Proclus,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
received  and  approved  the  ordination  of  many  such ; 
and  80  do  the  bishops  of  Pontus  and  Palestine, 
among  whom  no  controversy  is  made  about  it 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  practice  of  the 
church  varied  in  this  matter;  and  that  therefbire 
Bellarmine  and  other  Romanists  very  much  abuse 
their  readers,  when  they  pretend  that  the  ordin- 
ation of  digamists,  meaning  persons  twice  law- 
fully married,  is  both  against  the  rule  of  the  apos- 


) 


'  Orig.  Horn.  17.  io  Luc.  p.  228.  Ab  ecclesiasticis  dig- 
nitatibiis  non  solum  fornicatio,  sed  et  nuptiec  repellunt: 
nequc  enim  episcopus,  nee  presbyter,  nee  Uiaconus,  nee 
vidua,  possunt  esse  digami. 

'  Tcrtul.  de  Monogam.  c.  11.  Qiialis  es  id  matrimonium 
postulans,  quod  eis,  a  quibus  postulas,  non  licet  habere  ?  ab 
episcopo  monogaino,  a  prcsbyteris  et  diaconis  ejusdem  sa- 
crament i,  &c. 

*  Vid.  Tertul.  de  Pocnitent.  c.  9.  De  Exhort.  Castitat  c. 
7.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7. 

*  Ambros.  dc  Offic.  lib.  1.  c  50. 

*  HieroD.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Ep.  11.  ad  Geront.  Ep. 
83.  ad  Ocean. 

*  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  72. 


'  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

*  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  1. 

•  Cone.  Carth.  4.  c.  69. 

^  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Vercellenses. 

i>  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  c.  6.  Ep.  22.  c.  2.  Ep.2i.  c.  & 

«  Cone.  Valentin,  c.  1. 

tt  Chrysost  Horn.  10.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Hem.  2.  m 
Tit.  i.  6. 

"  Theod.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

>*  Tcrtul.  de  Monogam.  c.  12.  Quot  enim  et  digamipnB- 
sident  apud  vos,  insiiltantes  utique  apostolo  ? 

**  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  c.  8. 

"  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episc.  Maced.  c.  1. 

"*  Theod.  Ep.  110.  ad  Domoum. 
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tk,  and  the  uniyersal  consent  and  practice  of  the 
cfaorch. 
f        j^  J  They  still  more  abuse  their  readers, 

'  •  tSSSSlSS^  *^  pretending  that  a  vow  of  perpetual 
^'^  U£iSSS!S^tSi  celibacy,  or  abstinence  firom  conjugal 
^  ite  tkm  In*  ac«.  gQ^iety,  was  required  of  the  clergy,  as 
a  condition  of  their  ordination,  even  from  the  apos- 
tolical ages.  For  the  contrary  is  very  evident  from 
^^'^innumerable  examples  of  bishops  and  presbyters, 
who  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony  without  any  pre- 
judice to  their  ordination  or  function.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  by  ancient  writers,  that  most  of  the 
apostles  were  married.  Some  say,  all  of  them  ex- 
cept" St  Paul  and  St.  John :  others  say,  St.  Paul' 
was  married  also,  because  he  writes  to  his  yoke- 
fellow, whom  they  interpret  his  wife,  Phil.  iv.  3. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,** 
wherein  he  seems  to  be  followed  by  Eusebius,"  and 
Origen,*  and  the  author  of  the  interpolated  Epistle" 
to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  of 
Ignatius ;  whom  some  modem  Romanists,  mistak- 
ing him  for  the  true  Ignatius,  have  most  disingenu- 
ously mangled,  by  erasing  the  name  of  Paul  out  of 
the  text ;  which  foul  dealing  Bishop  Usher**  has 
exposed,  and  Cotelerius"  does  in  eflfect  confess  it, 
when  he  owns  that  the  author  himself  wrote  it,  and 
that  he  therein  followed  the  authority  of  Clemens, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius.  But  passing  by  this  about 
St  Paul,  (which  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
learned  men,  the  major  part  inclining  to  think  that 
he  always  lived  a  single  hfc,)  it  cannot  be  denied 
'  that  others  of  the  apostles  were  married :  and  in  the 
next  ages  after  them  we  have  accounts  of  married 
bishopa,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  without  any  re- 
proof or  mark  of  dishonoiu:  set  upon  them.  As  to 
^'  instance  in  a  few,  Valens,  presbyter  of  Philippi,  men- 
tioned by  Polycarp  f*  Chseremon,  bishop  of  Nilus, 
an  exceeding  old  man,  who  fled  inith  his  wife  to 
Mount  Arabion  in  time  of  persecution,  where  they 
both  perished  together,  as  Eusebius  informs  us." 
Noratus  was  a  married  presbyter  of  Carthage,  as 
we  learn  from  Cyprian's  epistles."  Cyprian  himself 
WIS  also  a  married  man,  as  Mr.  Pagi"  confesses. 
And  so  was  Ceecilius,"  the  presbyter  that  converted 
him.     As  also   Numidicus,  another  presbyter  of 


Carthage,  of  whom  Cyprian**  tells  us  this  remark- 
able story,  That  in  the  Decian  persecution  he  saw 
his  own  wife  with  many  other  martyrs  burned  by 
his  side ;  whilst  he  himself  lying  half  burnt,  and 
covered  with  stones,  and  left  for  dead,  was  found 
expiring  by  his  own  daughter,  who  drew  him  out 
of  the  rubbish,  and  brought  him  to  life  again.  Eu- 
sebius assures  us,  that  Phileas,"  bishop  of  Thmuis, 
and  Philoromus,  had  both  wife  and  children :  for 
they  were  urged  with  that  argument  by  the  heathen 
magistrate  to  deny  their  religion  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution ;  but  they  generously  contemned  his  ar- 
gument, and  gave  preference  to  the  laws  of  Christ 
Epiphanius"  says,  Marcion  the  heretic  was  the  son 
of  a  bishop,  and  that  he  was  excommunicated  by 
his  own  father  for  his  lewdness.  Domnus  also,  bi- 
shop of  Antioch,*^  is  said  to  be  son  to  Demetrian,  who 
was  bishop  of  the  same  place  before  him.  It  were 
easy  to  add  abundance  more  such  instances ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  men  of  all  states 
were  admitted  to  be  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

The  most  learned  advocates  of  the 
Roman  communion  have  never  found    Th.  T^ity  if  um 

oontruy  pivtcocra. 

any  other  reply  to  all  this,  save  only 
a  groundless  pretence  of  their  own  imagination, 
that  all  married  persons  when  they  came  to  be  or- 
dained, promised  to  live  separate  from  their  wives 
by  consent,  which  answered  the  vow  of  celibacy  in 
other  persons.  This  is  all  that  Pagi"  or  Schel- 
strate"  have  to  say  in  the  case,  after  all  the  writers 
that  have  gone  before  them :  which  is  said  not  only 
without  proof,  but  against  the  clearest  evidences  of 
ancient  history,  which  manifestly  prove  the  con- 
trary. For  Novatus,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  whose 
case  Pagi  had  under  consideration,  was  certainly 
allowed  to  cohabit  with  his  vrife  after  ordination : 
as  appears  from  the  charge  that  Cyprian  brings 
against  him,  that  he  had  struck  and  abused  lus 
wife,"  and  thereby  caused  her  to  miscarry;  for 
which  crime  he  had  certainly  been  thrust  out  not 
only  from  the  presbytery,  but  the  church  also,  had 
not  the  persecution  coming  on  so  suddenly  pre- 
vented his  trial  and  condemnation.  Cyprian  does 
not  accuse  him  for  cohabiting  with  his  wife,  or  be- 


*  Ambrof.  ad  Hilar,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  Omnes  apostoli,  ex- 
ccpUs  Johanne  et  Paulo,  uxores  habuerunt.  Vid.  Epiphan. 
Her.  78.  Antidicomarianit  n.  10.  Coteleriiis  cites  Euse- 
bius, Basil,  and  some  others  for  the  same  opioion.  Not.  in 
IgBat.  Ep.  ad  Philmdelph.  Interpolat.  n.  4. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  3.  p.  448. 
»  Euseb.  Ub.  a.  c.  30. 

"  Orig.  Com.  io  Rom.  i.  p.  459.  Paulus  ergo  (sicut  qui- 
dam  tradmt)  cum  uxore  vocatus  est :  de  qua  dicit,  ad  Phi- 
fippenset  icribens :  Rogo  te  etiam  germana  compar,  &c. 

"  Pseodo-Ignat.  £p.  ad  Pbiladelph.  n.  4. 

"  Usser.  Diawrt.  in  Ignat.  c.  17. 

»  Goteler.  Not.  in  loc. 

"  Polycarp.  Ep.  ad  Philip,  n.  11. 


*»  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  42. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  ad  Cornel. 

»  Pagi.  Crit.  in  Baron,  ad  an.  248  n.  4. 

*»  Pontius  Vit.  Cyprian. 

*•  Cypr.  Ep.  35.  aL  40.  Numidicus  presbyter  uxorem  ad- 
hcerentem  lateri  suo,  concrematam  simul  cum  caeteris,  vol 
conservatam  magis  dixerim,  lastus  aspexit,  &c. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  »  Epiphan.  Hacr.  42. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

*^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  248.  n  6. 

*  Schelstrat.  Eccles.  Afric.  Dissert.  3.  c.  4.  ap.  Pagi,  ibid. 

■^  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  49.  p.  97.  Uterus  uxoris  calce  per- 
cussiis,  et  abortione  properante  in  parriridium  partus  ex- 
pressus,  &c. 
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getting  children  after  ordination ;  but  for  murder- 
ing his  children  which  he  had  begotten ;  which 
was  indeed  a  crime  that  made  him  liable  both  to 
deposition  and  excommunication  :  but  the  other 
was  no  crime  at  all  by  any  law  then  in  force  in  the 
African,  or  in  the  universal  church.  There  seems 
indeed  in  some  places  to  have  been  a  little  ten- 
dency towards  introducing  such  a  law  by  one  or 
two  zealous  spirits ;  but  the  motion  was  no  sooner 
made,  but  it  was  quashed  immediately  by  the  pru- 
dence and  authority  of  wiser  men.  Thus  Eusebius 
observes,  that  Pinytus,  bishop  of  Gnossus  in  Crete, 
was  for  laying  the  law  of  celibacy  upon  his  bre- 
thren :  but  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  wrote  to 
him,  that  he  should  consider  the  weakness  of  men, 
and  not  impose"  that  heavy  burden  upon  them. 
And  thus  matters  continued  for  three  centuries, 
without  any  law  that  we  read  of,  requiring  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  at  the  time  of  their  ordination. 

g^j^ ,  In  the  council  of  Nice,  anno  325, 

thlSVh^  ^iixl  the  motion  was  again  renewed,  that 

Nkene  coancfl.  ^   j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^jj^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

to  abstain  from  all  conjugal  society  with  their  wives, 
which  they  had  married  before  their  ordination. 
'  But  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  made,  but  Paphnu- 
tius,  a  famous  Egyptian  bishop,  and  one  himself 
never  married,  vigorously  declaimed  against  it; 
saying.  So  heavy  a  burden  was  not  to  be  laid  upon 
the  clergy ;  that  the  marriage  bed  was  honourable, 
and  that  they  should  not  by  too  great  severity 
bring  detriment  on  the  church ;  for  all  men  could 
not  bear  so  severe  an  exercise,  and  the  chastity  of 
the  wives  so  separated  would  be  endangered  also. 
Conjugal  society,  he  said,  was  chastity;  and  it 
was  enough,  that  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not 
married  before  their  ordination,  should  continue 
unmarried,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the 
church ;  but  it  was  not  proper  to  separate  any  one 
from  his  wife,  which  he  had  married  whilst  he  was 
a  layman.  This  said,  the  whole  council  agreed  to 
stifle  the  motion  that  had  been  made,  and  left  every 
man  to  his  liberty  as  before.  So  Socrates"  and 
Sozomen  tell  the  story.  To  which  all  that  Vale- 
sius**  after  Bellarmine  has  to  say,  is,  that  he  sus- 
pects the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  desires  leave  to 
dissent  from  his  historians.  Which  is  but  a  poor 
evasion,  in  the  judgment  of  Du  Pin  himself,  who 
thus**  reflects  upon  them  for  it :  Some  question  the 
truth  of  this  story,  says  he,  but  I  believe  they  do  it 
for  fear  the  story  might  prejudice  the  present  dis- 


cipline, rather  than  from  any  solid  proof  they  have 
for  it  But  they  should  consider,  that  this  canon  is 
purely  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  that  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  may  change  according  to  the 
times,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  it,  to  prove  that  it  was  always  miiform  in  all 
places.  So  that  in  the  judgment  of  that  learned 
Romanist  there  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but  that 
the  council  of  Nice  decreed  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy,  as  the  historians  relate  it  did ;  and  that 
then  the  practice  was  different  from  that  of  the 
present  church  of  Rome,  which  others  are  so  un- 
willing to  have  the  world  believe. 

It  is  as  evident  from  other  councils 
of  the  same  age,  that  the  married  A»do»h«eimiiefc 
clergy  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  no  vow  of  abstinence 
required  of  them  at  their  ordination.  Socrates  ob- 
serves, that  the  council  of  Gangra  anathematized 
Eustathius  the  heretic,  because  he  taught  men  to 
separate"  from  such  presbyters  as  retained  their 
wives,  which  they  married  while  they  were  laymen, 
saying,  their  conununion  and  oblations  were  abo- 
minable. The  decree  is  still  extant  among  the 
canons  of  that  council,"  and  runs  in  these  words : 
If  any  one  separate  fr(»n  a  married  presbyter,  as  if 
it  were  unlawful  to  participate  of  the  eucharist 
when  such  a  one  ministers,  let  him  be  anathema. 
The  council  of  Ancyra  gives  leave  to  deacons  to 
many  after  ordination ;  if  they  protested,^  at  their 
ordination,  that  they  could  not  continue  in  an  un- 
married state,  they  might  marry,*  and  yet  continue 
in  their  office,  having,  in  that  case,  the  bishop's 
licence  and  permission  to  do  it  And  though  the 
council  of  Neoceesarea  in  one  canon  forbids  un- 
married presbyters  to  marry  after  ordination ;"  yet 
such  as  were  married  before  ordination,  are  allowed 
by  another  canon  to  continue  without  any  cen- 
sure," being  only  obliged  to  separate  from  their 
wives  in  case  of  fornication.  The  council  of  Eli- 
beris,*'  indeed,  and  some  others  in  this  age,  began 
to  be  a  little  more  rigorous  toward  the  married 
clergy :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  laws  were 
of  any  great  force.  For  Socrates"  says,  even  in 
his  time,  in  the  Eastern  churches,  many  eminent 
bishops  begat  children  of  their  lawful  wives ;  and 
such  as  abstained,  did  it  not  by  obligation  of  any 
law,  but  their  own  voluntary  choice.  Only  in 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Hellas,  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  abstain  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 


**  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Pinytuxn,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  M^ 
fiapi>  i^opTiov  t6  irtpl  dyvtlai  iiravayicic  toTv  a^cX^oTv 

*  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  11.  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  23. 

«  Vales.  Not  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

"  Du  Pin,  BibliothSque,  vol.  2.  p.  253.  Edit.  Anglic 

**  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  43.  Hpur^vripov  yvvalxa  Ixoptw, 
fjv  vofitp  XaiKdv  &v  iiydytTo  t^i»  tvXoylav  xal  T^if  KO(y«- 
ffiaif  dnfivvot  iKkkiiftUf  IxiKtVi, 


**  Cone.  Grangr.  c.  4.  EI  tu  iioKpivoiTo  irapik  irpttr' 
fivripov  yiyafiriKOTotf  utv  /i^  XP^I*^'-  X.««Towf>yii«rairro«  a^ 
Tov  irpo<T<^opa^  /if raXa^i/Sdvctv,  dva^tfia  Ivrm. 

**  Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  10.  El  liiaprvpavr^  koI  S^<ra9 
Xpnvai  yafiri<raiy  fiii  ivvdfitvoi  oirrt&t  filvnv,  oSroi  /utrck 
Tavra  yafii/i<ratrrtt  2crTC0O-av  iv  Tfj  ihrqpt(r/f ,  &c. 

^  Cone.  Neocns.  c.  1. 

«•  Ibid.  c.  a       "  Cone.  Elib.  c.  33.  Cone.  Arelat  2.  c.  2* 

•  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22. 
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ly  he  says,  was  occasioned  by  Bishop 
writing  his  book  called  his  Ethiopics. 
^et  there  was  no  universal  decree  against 
ihops  in  the  Greek  church,  much  less 
sbyters  and  deacons.  But  the  council 
i&no  692,  made  a  difference  between  bi- 
iiesbyters ;  allowing  presbyters,  deacons, 
J  inferior  orders,  to  cohabit  with,  their 
'  ordination;*  and  giving  the  Roman 
nart  rebuke  for  the  contrary  prohibition : 
ing  an  injunction  upon  bishops  to  live 
•om  their  wives,"  and  appointing  the 
etake  themselves  to  a  monastic  life,*'  or 
aconesses  in  the  church.  And  so  the 
altered  in  the  Greek, church,  as  to  bi- 
not  any  others.  In  the  Latin  church 
teration  was  made  but  by  slow  steps  in 
SB.  For  in  Africa  even  bishops  them- 
bited  with  their  wives  at  the  time  of  the 
TruUo,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  fore- 
canons  of  that  council.**  But  it  is  be- 
esign  to  carry  this  inquiry  any  fruther ; 
sen  already  said,  being  sufficient  to  show, 
irried  clergy  were  allowed  to  officiate  in 
id  primitive  ages ;  and  that  celibacy  in 
I  was  no  necessary  condition  of  their 
as  is  falsely  pretended  by  the  polemical 
the  present  church  of  Rome.  I  have 
[uough  the  several  qualifications  of  the 
gy,  concerning  which  inquiry  was  made 
ordination.  I  come  now,  in  the  next 
isider  the  solemnity  of  the  thing  itself, 
th  the  laws  and  customs  which  were 
iserved  at  the  time  of  ordination. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DINATIONS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY, 
LAWS    AND    CUSTOMS    GENERALLY  OB- 
*H£REIN. 

When  the  election  of  a  person  duly 
J  qualified  according  to  the  foremen- 
**  tioned  rules  was  made,  then  it  was 

the  bishop's  office,  or  the  metropoli- 
5  party  elect  was  himself  a  bishop,  to 
.     But  before  they  proceeded  to  ordinsr 


tion,  there  were  some  other  laws  and  rules  to  be 
observed.  For  not  to  mention  here  again  the  oath 
against  simony,  and  the  subscriptions,  which,  I 
have  showed  before,*  were  anciently  required  of  per- 
sons to  be  ordained ;  I  must  not  forget  to  note,  tiiat 
in  the  African  church  a  rule  was  made  in  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,'  and  thence  transferred  into 
the  African  Code,*  that  before  any  bishop,  or  other 
clergyman,  was  ordained,  the  ordainers  should  cause 
the  canons  of  the  church  to  be  read  in  his  hearing ; 
that  they  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  after- 
ward, that  they  had  transgressed  any  of  them. 
This  rule  was  made  at  the  instance  and  request  of 
St.  Austin,  as  Possidius  notes  in  his  Life,*  who 
says,  that  because  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo 
while  Valerius  was  alive,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  he  was 
ignorant  of  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  there- 
fore prevailed  with  the  African  fathers  to  make  a 
decree,  that  the  canons  of  the  church  should  be 
read  at  every  man's  ordination.  This  rule  implied 
a  tacit  promise,  that  the  party  ordained  would  ob- 
serve the  canons  that  were  read  to  him:  but  for 
greater  security,  it  was  afterward  improved  into  an 
explicit  promise  by  a  law  of  Justinian,*  which  re- 
quires every  clerk  after  the  reading  of  the  canons 
to  profess,  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
do,  he  would  fulfil  what  was  contained  in  them. 
Whence,  no  doubt,  came  those  later  forms  of  pro- 
fessing obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  seven  ge- 
neral councils  in  the  Greek  church,  and  the  oath 
to  St  Peter  taken  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
Latin  church,  that  they  would  observe  the  decrees 
of  the  eight  general  councils.  The  first  of  which 
forms  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Habertus,"  and  the 
other  in  Baronius,'  and  the  book  called  Liber  Di- 
umus,  by  the  reader  that  is  curious  to  consult  them. 

Secondly,  Another  rule  to  be  observed         ^^  , 
in  this  case  was,  that  every  man  should  orSdiSlwoxI- 
be  fixed  to  some  church  at  his  ordina-  ^•'**'»"»- 
tion,  and  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  minister  wherever 
he  would,  because  of  several  inconveniences  that 
attended  that  practice.    This  rule  concerned  bishops 
as  well  as  the  inferior  clergy ;  for  the  nuUatenenses 
of  later  ages,  as  Panormitan  caUs  titular  and  Uto- 
pian bishops,  were  rarely  known  in  the  primitive 
church.    For  though  every  bishop  was  in  some 
sense  ordained  bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  as  I 
have  showed  before,  yet,  for  order's  sake,  he  was 
always  confined  to  a  certain  district  in  the  ordinary 


on.  c.  la  «•  Ibid.  c.  12. 

&  «  Ibid.  c.  12. 

3.  lect  2  and  14. 

th.  3.  c.  3.    Placait,  ut  ordinandii  episcopis 
ins  ab  ordinatoribiis  suit  decreta  concilionim 
a  inculcentur;  ne  ae  aliqaid  contra  statuta 
e  pcniiteat. 
iMu  Afr.  c.  18. 
it.  Aug.  c.  8.  Quod  in  seipso  fieri  non  debuisse, 


ut  vivo  8U0  episcopo  ordinaretur,  postea  et  dixit  et  scripnt, 
propter  concilii  universalis  vetitum,  quod  jam  oidinatus 
didicit:  nee  quod  sibi  factum  esse  doluit,  aliis  fieri  Tuluit. 
Unde  etiam  sategit,  ut  conciliis  constitueretiir  episcoporum, 
ab  ordinatoribus  deberi  ordinandis,  vel  ordinatis,  omnium 
statuta  sacerdotum  in  notitiam  esse  deferenda. 

»  Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  I.  n.  8. 

•  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  496. 

'  Baron,  an.  869.  t.  10.  p.  433. 
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exercise  of  his  power.  And  so  presbyters  and  all 
other  inferior  clergy  were  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
their  oi^-n  bishop,  and  might  not  be  ordained  unless 
they  had  some  place  wherein  to  exercise  their 
function.  This  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
church,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon  confirmed 
by  a  canon,  that  no  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other 
ecclesiastic,  should  be  ordained'  at  large,  but  be  as- 
signed cither  to  the  city  church,  or  some  church  or 
orator}'  in  the  country,  or  a  monastery ;  otherwise  his 
ordination  to  be  null  and  void.  This  the  Latins 
called,  ordinatio  localia,  and  the  persons  so  ordained, 
locales,  from  their  being  fixed  to  a  certain  place. 
As  in  the  council  of  Valentia'  in  Spain  we  find  a 
canon,  that  obliges  every  priest  before  his  ordination 
to  give  a  promise,  that  he  will  be  locali» :  to  the  in- 
tent that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  transgress 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  with  impuni- 
ty ;  which  they  might  easily  do,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  rove  about  from  one  place  to  another.  This,  in 
the  style  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  is,  ordination** 
founded  upon  a  place,  or,  as  we  would  say  now,  a 
title ;  without  wliich,  he  says,  the  ordination  was 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  authentic.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  a  title  then  did  not  always  signify 
a  parochial  church,  or  distinct  cure ;  for  this  was  a 
rule  before  dioceses  w^ere  divided  into  parishes :  but 
the  confinement  laid  upon  men  at  their  ordination 
was,  that  they  should  be  fixed  to  their  own  bishop's 
diocese,  and  ofliciate  in  the  place  where  he  ap- 
pointed them. 

There  were  indeed  some  few  ex- 
Eu<i)tion«  to  thk   ceptions  to  this  rule,  but  very  rare, 

rule  TCTj  ranti  *  •«.  . 

and  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 
Paulinus  and  St  Jerom  seem  to  have  had  the 
privilege  granted  them  of  being  ordained  vdthout 
aflfixing  to  any  church.  Paulinus  says"  expressly 
of  himself,  that  he  was  ordained  presbyter  at  Barce- 
lona with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  that  church,  but  remain  a  priest  at  large. 
And  St  Jerom  gives  the  same  account"  of  his  own 
ordination  at  Antioch,  that  he  was  consecrated 
presbyter,  with  licence  to  continue  a  monk,  and  re- 
turn to  his  monastery  again.  Sozomen"  relates 
the  like  of  Barses  and  Eulogius,  two  monks  of 


SMCi. 

toor- 


Edessa,  that  they  were  both  ordained  bishops,  not 
of  any  city,  but  only  honorary  bishops  within  their 
own  monasteries,  out  of  respect  to  their  eminent 
virtues.  And  it  was  such  a  sort  of  ordination  that, 
Theodoret"  says,  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  gaie 
to  Macedonius,  the  famous  Syrian  anchoret,  whom 
he  drew  from  his  cell  in  the  desert,  only  to  ordain 
him  presbyter,  and  so  let  him  return  to  the  desert 
again.  These  arc  all  the  instances  of  this  kind 
which  I  remember  in  ancient  history.  It  was  not 
as  yet  the  custom  to  ordain  bishops  partSnu  uffi- 
delium,  that  never  meant  to  see  their  bishoprics. 
Though  after  ages  despised  this  rule,  as  ZonaraB** 
complains  of  the  Greek  church,  and  Habertus"  can- 
not but  lament  it  in  the  Latin;  yet  the  ancient 
church  was  more  punctual  in  observing  the  laws, 
scarce  ever  ordaining  either  bishop  or  infierior  c\ak 
without  fixing  them  to  a  certain  diocese,  from  which, 
without  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  they  were 
not  to  remove  to  any  other. 

Thirdly,  And  from  hence  arose  a 
third  rule  about  ordinations.  That  no 
bishop  should  ordain,  or  admit  into  j^J 
his  church,  any  clerk  belonging  to 
another  church,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
to  whom  he  formerly  belonged.  The  councils"  are 
very  peremptory  in  this  decree;  particularly  the 
great  council  of  Nice,**  and  that  of  Sardica,"  and 
the  second  of  Aries,*  declare  all  such  ordinations 
null  and  void.  The  first  council  of  Carthage**  ex- 
tends the  prohibition  even  to  laymen  belonging  to 
another  diocese :  for  it  decrees,  that  as  no  clerk 
shall  be  received  by  another  bishop  without  the 
letters  dimissory  of  his^own  bishop;  so  neither 
shall  any  bishop  take  a  layman  out  of  another  peo- 
ple, and  ordain  him,  without  the  consent  of  that 
bishop  out  of  whose  people  he  is  taken.  The  rea- 
son of  which  laws  was,  that  every  bishop  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  right  in  all  the  clergy  and 
people  of  his  own  diocese;  and  it  was  very  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  church 
to  have  such  rules  maintained  and  observed.  Only 
in  the  African  church  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was 
allowed  a  pri>'ilege  in  this  case,  as  he  was  exarch 
or  primate  of  all  the  African  provinces.    For  by 


*  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  6.  fitjiiva  dtroXtXvfiiitwt  xttporovii- 

Tvpitp  fl  fiova*rTt\pita  liriKJjpvTToiTo. 

*  CoDc.  ValentiD.  c.  6.  Nee  ullum  sacerdotem  quispiam 
ordiDet,  qui  localem  se  fiituniin  prtmitus  non  spoponderit : 
lit  per  hoc  Diillus  a  rcgiila  vel  di«ciplioa  ecclesias  deviare 
pcrmittatur  impune. 

**  Leo,  Ep.  92.  ad  Rustic,  c.  1.  Vana  est  habenda  or- 
dinatio, qus  nee  loco  fundata  est,  nee  auctoritate  mu- 
nita. 

>*  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad.  Sever,  p.  101.  Ea  conditione  in 
Barcinonensi  eeclesia  consecrari  adduetus  sum,  ut  ipsi  ee< 
clesiae  non  alligarer ;  in  sacerdotium  tantum  Domini,  non  in 
locum  ecclesiae  dedicatus. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad.  Pammach.  t.  2.  p.  181. 


»  Soxom.  lib.  6.  c.  M. 

14  Theod.  Histor.  Relig.  c.  13.  t.  a 

>*  Zonar.  Not.  in  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  6. 

1*  Habcrt.  Archieratic.  p.  351. 

1'  Vid.  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  21.  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  20. 
Arausican.  1.  c.  8,  9. 

**  Cone.  Nic.  c.  16.    Aicvpov  icrm  n  xciporoWa. 

»  Cone.  Sardie.  c.  15. 

*  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  c.  13.  Si  aliquis,  invito  epiicopo  suo, 
in  aliena  eeclesia  habitant,  ab  epiacopo  loci  clericui  fuerit 
ordinatus,  hujusmodi  ordinatio  irrita  habeatur. 

**  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Non  licere  clerictmi  alienum  ab 
aliquo  suscipi  sine  literis  episcopi  soi,  neque  apud  se  reti- 
nere,  nee  laieum  unirpare  sibi  de  plebe  aliena,  ut  eum  ordi- 
net  sine  conscientia  cgut  epiicopi,  de  ciyui  plebe  eiL 
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aaent  cii8tom»  confinned  by  a  canon  in  the  third 
eomcil  of  Carthage  "  which  is  also  inserted  into  the 
Aflkan  Code  *  the  bishop  of  Carthage  is  allowed  to 
tike  a  clerk  out  of  another  church,  and  ordain  him 
tn  the  service  of  any  church  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Bat  an  exception  in  his  particular  case  confirms  the 
nk  in  aU  the  rest. 

^  Fourthly,  Another  rule  for  the  pre- 

if  £tSte^    senration  of  order  in  this  afiair  was, 


that  every  bishop  should  confine  him- 
idf  to  his  own  church,  and  not  assume  to  himself 
the  power  of  ordaining  in  the  diocese  of  another 
BIB.  So  the  council  of  Antioch,**  and  those  called 
die  Apostolical  Canons*  determined,  that  a  bishop 
ihonld  not  presume  to  ordain  out  of  his  own  bounds, 
n  cities  or  countries  not  subject  to  him.  St  Austin 
^  occasion  to  insist  upon  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
Pinianus,  when  the  people  of  Hippo  required  him 
o  ordain  him  presbyter  against  his  will,  and  threat- 
aied  that,  if  he  would  not,  they  would  have  another 
■shop  to  ordain  him :  St  Austin  told"  them,  that 
10  bishop  could  ordain  him  in  his  church  without 
bst  asking  his  leave  and  permission;  and  that 
laving  given  him  a  promise,  that  he  would  not  or- 
ban  him  against  his  will,  he  could  not  in  honour 
iODsent  that  any  other  bishop  should  come  and 
fdain  him.  Socrates"  says,  Epiphanius  took  upon 
dm  to  ordain  a  deacon  in  the  diocese  of  Chrysos- 
om  at  Constantinople :  but  Chrysostom  told  him, 
hat  he  acted  contrary  to  canon,  in  ordaining  in 
hmches  that  were  not  under  his  jurisdiction. 
indch  shows,  that  this  was  a  universal  law,  pre- 
ailing  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 
Ind  by  the  same  rule,  all  metropohtans  vdth  their 
fovindal  bishops  were  confined  to  their  own  pro- 
ince,  and  might  not  ordain  any  bishop  in  another 
tovince,  except  they  were  invited  by  the  bishops 
f  diat  province  to  come  and  give  them  their  assist- 
nee.  Which  rule  was  made  in  the  general  coun- 
il*  of  Constantinople,  and  confirmed  in  the  council 
i  EphesnSy*  upon  the  controversy  that  arose  be- 
veen  the  churches  of  Cyprus  and  the  patriarch  of 
kntbch,  who  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  ordinations 
a  those  churches,  but  was  rejected  in  his  claim, 
leeause  they  were  out  of  his  district,  and  under 
iBOther  jurisdiction.    But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 


these  rules  were  only  made  for  ordinary  cases,  to 
preserve  peace  and  a  good  understanding  among 
the  bishops  of  the  church,  whilst  every  one  acted  in 
his  proper  sphere,  and  kept  to  those  bounds  and 
limits  which  the  laws  appointed.  For  otherwise, 
as  I  have  showed  heretofore,"  every  bishop  was  a 
bishop  of  the  whole  catholic  church,  and  in  that 
capacity  authorized  to  ordain,  or  perform  any  other 
acts  of  the  episcopal  office,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
upon  urgent  necessity  and  extraordinary  occasions. 
As  Athanasius  and  Euscbius  Samosatensis  did  in 
the  times  of  the  great  prevalency  of  the  Arian  he- 
resy ;  ordaining  bishops  and  presbyters  in  any  pro- 
vince or  diocese,  (though  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
this  law,)  in  order  to  preserve  the  cathohc  faith, 
and  a  succession  of  orthodox  men  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  So  that  this  was  only  a  rule  for  com- 
mon and  ordinary  cases.  And  in  Cyprus,  Epi- 
phanius" says,  they  did  not  insist  upon  the  rule  at 
all  one  among  another,  but  any  bishop  ordained  in 
any  other  man's  diocese,  as  occasion  required,  with- 
out breach  of  charity;  for  they  gave  a  sort  of  general 
leave  to  one  another,  as  finding  it  most  expedient 
for  the  church  in  that  province  to  use  such  a  Uberty 
among  themselves  ;  though  they  stiffly  maintained 
their  privilege  against  the  encroachments  of  all 
foreign  sees,  and  more  especially  that  of  Antioch. 

The  next  things  to  be  noted  in  this  g^  , 
afOsdr,  are  such  as  concern  the  time  thlfo.iTJSSSif' 
and  place  of  ordination.  Concerning  "»««»''*'""■'»«»• 
the  time,  there  may  several  inquiries  be  made.  1. 
Whether  they  had  originally  any  set  and  constant 
times  of  ordination,  as  the  church  now  has  four 
times  a  year  ?  2.  Whether  Sunday  was  always  the 
day  of  ordination?  3.  Whether  ordinations  were 
always  confined  to  morning  service?  As  to  the 
first  inquiry,  it  does  not  certainly  appear,  that  the 
church  had  any  constant  annual  times  of  ordination 
before  the  fourth  century.  For  Habertus  truly  ob- 
serves," that  then  it  was  more  usual  to  ordain  men 
singly,  as  the  present  occasions  of  every  church  re- 
quired. Pope  Leo  indeed"  derives  the y^'tmw  qua- 
tuar  temporum,  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  are  now  commonly  called  ember- weeks, 
fit)m  apostolical  tradition.  But,  as  Mr.  Pagi,"  and 
Quesnel,"  in  their  censures  of  that  author,  observe, 


■CbnciLCarth.  3.  c.  45. 

"  Cod.  Can.  Afric  c.  44.   Tltpl  toD  kl^tivai  rco  ixiar- 

"  CoDC.  Antioch.  c.  22. 

*  Canon.  A  post.  c.  35.  *EiricrKoirov  fiii  ToXfiav  t^co  T»y 
iorrvv  ^pmv  ^^cipo^oytov  votttaOat  cit  t^v  fiii  viroKtifilva^ 

"  Aif  .  Ep.  225.  ad  Albinam.  DiceVam  ego,  quibas  po- 
ns, qui  ad  not  in  abstdem  honoratiores  et  graviores  as- 
iMJiitHl^  nee  a  promini  fide  me  poMe  dimoveri,  nee  ab 
ih  rphcopo  in  ecclesia  miht  tradita,  nisi  me  interrogato  ac 
loaittaote,  posse  ordinari. 

*  Sociat.  lib.  6.  e.  12  et  14.       »  Cone.  Constant,  e.  2. 


»  Cone.  Ephes.  Aet.  7.  Deeret.  de  Epise.  Cypr. 

>•  Book  II.  chap.  5. 

**  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosolym.  t.  2.  p-  313. 
Multi  episcopi  eommunionis  nostrsB  presbyteros  in  nostra 
ordinaverunt  provineia,  &c. 

"  Habert.  Archieratic.  par.  8.  Obsenr.  4.  p.  130.  Tunc 
singuli,  et  quidem  rari,  non  vero  tarn  multi  ac  hodie  ordina- 
bantur. 

"  Leo,  Senn.  2.  de  Jejun.  Pentecost,  p.  77.  It.  Serm.  9. 
de  Jejun.  7.  Mensis,  sive  de  jejunio  quatuor  temporum. 
p.  88.    It  Serm.  7. 

**  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  67.  n.  15. 

^  Quesnel,  ap.  Pagi,  ibid. 
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there  is  nothing  more  usual  with  him,  than  to  call 
every  thing  an  apostolical  law,  which  he  found 
either  in  the  practice  of  his  own  church,  or  decreed 
in  the  archives  of  his  predecessors,  Damasus  and 
Siricius.  So  that,  all  other  authors  before  Leo  be- 
ing silent  upon  this  matter,  we  can  lay  no  great 
stress  u|K)n  his  authority  for  it  Beside,  he  does 
not  so  much  as  once  intimate,  that  these  fasts  were 
appointed  upon  the  account  of  any  set  and  solemn 
times  of  ordinations,  but  upon  other  more  general 
reasons.  So  that  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  church 
had  any  fixed  times  of  ordination  when  Leo  wrote, 
anno  450.  And  in  the  ages  before  it  is  more  evi- 
dent she  had  not.  For  as  to  bishops,  it  is  certain 
the  church  never  confined  herself  to  any  set  times 
for  the  ordination  of  them;  but  as  soon  as  any 
bishop  was  dead,  another  was  chosen  and  ordained 
in  his  room  with  all  convenient  speed ;  and  in  some 
places  this  was  done  within  a  day  or  two  after  his 
decease,  as  has  been  showed  in  a  former  book.**  As 
to  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  others  below  them, 
it  is  evident  also,  that  for  the  three  first  ages  they 
were  ordained  at  all  times,  as  the  occasions  of  the 
church  required  Cyprian  ordained  Aurelius  a 
reader  upon  the  Ist  of  December,  as  Bishop  Pear- 
son" computes  by  the  critical  rules  of  calculation ; 
and  he  ordained  Saturus  a  reader,  and  Optatus  a 
subdeacon,  in  the  month  of* August;"  neither  of 
which  were  solemn  times  of  ordination.  PauUnus, 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  was  ordained  on 
Christmas  day,  as  he  himself*  informs  us  :  yet 
neither  was  that  one  of  the  four  days,  which  after- 
wards became  the  stated  times  of  ordination.  The 
Roman  Pontifical,  under  the  name  of  Damasus,  in 
the  life  of  almost  every  bishop,  takes  notice  of  the 
ordinations  which  they  made  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  during 
their  whole  life ;  and  always  the  ordinations  are 
said  to  be  made  in  the  month  of  December.  AVTiich, 
if  that  book  were  of  any  great  authority,  would 
prove,  that  there  was  one  fixed  time  of  ordination 
at  Rome ;  but  not  four.  But  I  confess,  the  credit 
of  that  l>ook  cannot  much  be  depended  upon  for  the 
history  of  the  primitive  ages  one  way  or  other ;  it 
being  of  much  later  date  than  the  title  pretends ; 
and  perhaps  the  author  only  spake  of  ancient  things 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  o^ti  times,  when  one 
of  these  four  times  might  be  brought  into  use: 


which  seems  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  Sim- 
phcius,  anno  467*  For  the  Pontifical  in  his  life* 
adds  February  to  December ;  as  it  does  also  in  the 
Ufe  of  Gelasius.  And  in  one  of  the  decrees  of  6e- 
lasius,*'  there  are  no  less  than  five  stated  times  of 
ordination  appointed,  viz.  June,  September,  Decem- 
ber, the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  the  middle  of  Lent, 
and  Saturday  in  the  evening  in  all  these  times  to 
be  the  precise  time  of  ordination.  Amalarius  For- 
tunatus^  takes  notice  of  the  change  that  was  made 
in  the  time  of  Simplicius ;  telling  us,  that  all  the 
bishops  of  Rome  before  Simplicius,  made  their  or- 
dinations always  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  that  ordained  in  February. 
Which,  no  doubt,  he  had  from  the  forementioned 
passages  of  the  Pontifical,  which  in  some  places 
speaks  of  one,  and  in  others  of  two  solemn  times  of 
ordination,  but  never  of  four :  which  argues,  that 
these  four  were  not  as  yet  determined  when  that 
book  was  written,  which,  with  the  interpolations 
that  it  has  now,  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, as  learned  men  generally  agree.  So  that  I 
leave  it  to  further  inquiry,  whether  there  were  any 
such  fixed  times  of  ordination  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  these  authors  mention,  for  foor  or  five  of 
the  first  centuries.  In  other  churches  we  read  of 
none,  but  the  instances  that  have  been  produced 
rather  prove  the  contrary.  The  inquisitive  reader 
will  be  able  to  furnish  himself  with  many  other 
such  instances,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  times  of  ordination  were  not  fixed  for  four 
of  the  first  centuries,  since  no  ancient  writer  widi- 
in  that  space  makes  any  mention  of  them.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity,  with  Baronius* 
and  Bellarmine,^  to  make  the  j^unia  quatuor  tenh 
porum  an  apostolical  tradition,  but  it  is  sufiicient 
to  speak  of  them  as  a  useful  order  of  the  church, 
founded  \i\wn  ecclesiastical  institution  some  ages 
after. 

The  same   must   be  said  in   an- 
swer to  the  second  question,  whe-     (MiMUoo^ia- 
ther  Sunday  was  alwavs  the  day  of  •«ij^i  •'^2* 
ordination  ?    It  is  evident,  that  for 
the  three  first  centuries  it  was  not    For  Mr.  Pagi 
has  unanswerably  proved^  against  Papebrochios, 
from  the  most  certain  rules  of  chronology,  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  Constantine  the  ordinations  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  themselves  were  performed  in- 


M  Book  II.  chap.  11.  sect.  2. 

*^  Pearson,  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  2&0.  n.  20.  p.  25. 

"  Pearson,  ibid.  n.  15. 

*  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad  Sever,  p.  101.  Die  Domini,  quo 
nasci  came  dignatus  est,  repentina  vi  multitudinis — presby- 
teratu  initiatus  sum. 

*  Pontifical.  Vit.  Gt'las.  Hie  fecit  ordinationcs  in  urbe 
Roma  trcs,  per  mensem  Decembrcm  et  Februarium. 

41  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lncanice,  c.  11.  al.  13.  Ordi- 
nationes  etiam  pre&byteronim  et  diaconorum  nisi  ccrtis 
temporibus  et  diebus  excrceri  non  dcbent,  id  est,  quarti 


mensis  jejmiio,  septimi,  et  decimi,  ted  et  etiam  quadra- 
gesimalis  iuitii,  ac  mediana  quadragesimc  die,  sabbati  je- 
junio  circa  vesperam  noverint  celebrandas. 

^  Amalar.  de  Offic.  EccL  lib.  2.  c.  I.  Primi  apostulici 
semper  in  Dccembrio  mense  coosecrationes  ministrabant 
usque  ad  Simplicium,  qui  fuit  a  D.  Petro  quadragesimus 
nonus.     Ipse  primus  sacravit  in  Fcbruario. 

«  Baron,  an.  57.  n.  209. 

**  Bellarm.  de  Verbo  Dei  non  scripio,  lib.  4.  c.  3w  p. 
206. 

^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baroa.  an.  67.  n.  14  oi  la 
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!  fifiacntly  upon  any  day  of  the  week,  and  that  the 
lixing  them  to  the  Lord's  day  and  other  solemn 
MtbIs  was  the  business  of  the  fourth  century.  So 
thit  when  Pope  Leo*  says,  that  such  ordinations 
tt  vere  made  upon  other  days  than  Sundays,  were 
against  the  canons  and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers, 
he  is  to  be  understood,  as  before,  to  mean  only  the 
cortom  of  his  own  times ;  if  yet  it  was  the  custom 
when  Leo  lived :  for  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  authority  either  of  Leo's  epistle,  or  that  of 
Gelasiu:*,  who  lived  not  long  after.  For  Gelasius 
Mjs,*'  the  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  to  be  made  on  Saturday  in  the  evening.  So 
that  either  one  of  these  epistles  is  spurious,  or  else 
the  custom  varied  in  the  same  century  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 

j^  ^  I  confess  Gelasius  is  singular  in  that 

^jTJSSSjdin  P*rt  of  his  decree,  which  fixes  ordina- 
Si^lLSi!t'  tions  to  evening  service.  For  though 
"***  the  ancients  were  not  always  precise 

to  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  or  a  certain  day  of  the 
week;  yet  they  more  punctually  observed  the  time 
of  the  day,  to  give  ordinations  at  morning  service. 
This  was  a  very  ancient  rule  of  the  church,  as  we 
may  leam  from  the  objection  that  was  made  against 
Novatian,  that  among  his  other  irregularities  he  was 
ordained  at  an  uncanonical  hour,  wp^  ^ticary,  at  ten 
o'clock,  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  as  Cornelius*  in 
his  epistle  to  Fabian  lays  the  charge  against  him. 
The  council  of  Laodicea  is  still  more  punctual  to 
the  time,  that  ordinations  should  not  be  given  while 
the  hearers  or  catechumens*  were  present,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  oblation.  The  reason  of  which  was, 
that  the  person  ordained  might  either  consecrate,  or 
at  least  participate  of  the  eucharist  at  the  time  of 
his  ordination.  Whence  Theodoret,  speaking  of 
the  ordination  of  Macedonius  the  anchoret,  says  it 
was  done,**  rj}c  ^wtcqc  upti^iac  irpocci/iivijc*  in  the 
time  of  the  mystical,  that  is,  the  communion  ser- 
vice. And  to  Epiphanios*'  represents  the  ordina- 
tion of  Paulinianus,  St  Jerom's  brother,  whom  he 
cidained  presbyter,  whilst  he  ministered  in  the  holy 
aerifice  of  the  altar.  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
chiefly,  if  not  only,  of  the  three  superior  orders  of 
lishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons :  for  as  to  the  rest, 
it  was  indifferent  what  time  they  were  ordained,  so 
long  as  it  wbb  in  the  church  in  any  part  of  Divine 
ier?ice. 


But  out  of  the  church  no  ordinar  ^^^  , 
nation  could  be  regularly  performed.  oi^SpJSSfJuSof 
Though  there  was  this  Terence  be-  "'**"*"*°- 
tween  the  superior  and  inferior  orders,  that  the  one 
were  conferred  i^ithin  the  sanctuary,  or  altar-part, 
and  the  other  without;  yet  they  both  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  church  was  still  the  proper  place  to 
give  birth  to  all  such  orders,  as  were  to  be  employed 
in  any  ecclesiastical  service.  And  therefore  Gregory 
Nazianzen"  justly  upbraids  Maximus  the  cynic, 
who  intruded  himself  into  his  sec  of  Constantinople, 
that  being  excluded  from  the  church,  he  was  or- 
dained in  the  house  of  a  minstrel.  Which  was  also 
objected  to  Ursinus,  who  was  competitor  with  Da- 
masus  for  the  see  of  Rome,  that  he  was  not  ordain- 
ed" in  a  church,  but  in  an  obscure  comer  of  "the 
hall  called  Sicona. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  8«:Ma 
act  of  ordination  itself,  beside  what  ed^JSlj^auS'' 
has  been  noted  before  in  speaking  of  *""" 
each  particular  order,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe 
some  things  of  them  in  general.  As,  first.  That  the 
ordinations  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
were  always  received  kneeling  before  the  altar.  So 
the  author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius^  represents 
the  matter  in  his  Rationale  upon  the  church's 
service.  And  Theodoret  mentions  it**  as  the  cus- 
tomary rite,  when  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  a 
bishop,  he  says,  they  brought  him  to  the  holy  table, 
and  made  him  kneel  on  his  knees  by  force. 

Secondly,  The  solemnity  itself  in  s^t  n. 
giving  the  superior  orders  was  always  uo?  oMuSiiJ^SSr*' 
performed  by  imposition  of  hands  and  **"'^"' 
prayer.  Which  is  evident  from  St  Jerom,  who 
says,  that  imposition  of  hands  was  therefore  added 
to  complete  the  ordinations**  of  the  clerg}',  lest  any 
one  by  a  silent  and  solitary  prayer  should  be  or- 
dained without  his  knowledge.  Gregory  Nyssen** 
indeed  tells  us  a  very  strange  story  of  the  ordination 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  how  Pha^dimus,  bishop 
of  Amasea,  ordained  him  only  by  prayer  without 
imposition  of  hands :  for  he  was  absent,  being  fled 
to  the  wilderness,  to  avoid  ordination:  notwith- 
standing which  Pheedimus  consecrated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Neocecsarea,  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
cepted. But  as  a  learned  man  conjectures,**  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  had  another  ordination ;  or  if 
not,  this  act  must  pass  for  a  singular  instance,  con- 


*  Lm,  Ep.  81.  ad  DioMorum,  c.  I. 

*G«lu.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  11.   Ordioationcs 
■Lkasi  jejunio  circa  veftperam  noTcrint  celebrandas. 
•Ap.  Eiucb.  lib.6.c;43. 

*  Cone  Laodic.  c.  d.  Tltpl  ri  fiii  itiv  rd*  x*^P**^^^^*'^^  *^^ 

•Thiod.  Hilt.  Relig.  g.  la. 

>  Epiphan.  £p.  ad  JohaiL  HierosoL  Cum  ministraret 
■  nncCit  ■acrificiifl,  cndinavtmut  preabyterum. 

'Kai.  Carm.  de  Vita,  p.  15.  £U  y^p  xo/»a^\«  \virp6» 
ibfHpMr,  tcwvmw  Tywuai  r6p  xaKtrov  Tcoifiiva. 


"Socrat.  lib.4.  C.29. 

"  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  5.  Contcmpl.  3.  n. 
7et  8. 

•»  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

**  Hieron.  lib.  16.  in  Isai.  c.  58.  p.  265.  Xnporovluf  id  est, 
ordinatio  clericonim  non  solum  ad  imprecationem  vocis,  sed 
ad  impositionem  impletur  mantis :  ne  scilicet  vocis  impre- 
catio  clandestina  clericos  ordinet  nescientes. 

"  Nyssen.  Vit.  Greg.  Thaum.  t.  3.  p.  544. 

«  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol.  I  p.  9L 
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trary  to  the  common  rule  and  established  order  of 
the  church.  The  Greeks  call  this  imposition  of 
hands  both  xc*porovia»  and  x"P^^>  ^'^  ™^y  ^ 
seen  in  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice*  and 
Chalcedon.  Yet  sometimes  those  words  are  distin- 
guifihcd,  as  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions, 
where*  he  says,  irp«r/3vrfpoc  x**P^^^^t  ^^  x"P^'^'^'> 
a  presbyter  gives  imposition  of  hands,  but  does  not 
ordain.  AVhere  it  is  plain,  that  imposition  of  hands 
means  not  ordination,  but  some  other  benediction 
of  the  church,  wherein  imposition  of  hands  was 
used,  as  well  as  in  ordination.  Neither  does  x<ip^ 
rovia  always  signify  ordination  in  ancient  ^Titers ; 
though  it  does  most  commonly  so,  as  Fronto  Du- 
cffius'^  and  other  learned  persons  have  showed :  but 
sometimes  it  denotes  no  more  than  designation  or 
election ;  as  when  Ignatius  uses  the  phrase,  x"po- 
roviioai  Gforpfff/Si^rqv,*  only  to  signify  the  election 
or  appointment  of  a  messenger  to  go  upon  an  errand 
of  the  church.  Which  I  note  to  caution  the  reader 
against  mistakes  committed  by  some  authors,  who 
confound  ordinations  with  elections,  for  want  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  critical  senses  of  words,  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  requires. 

s^t  IX  ^  must  further  observe,  that  as  the 

cril?*iii5'in  oni-  sign  of  the  cross  was  used  upon  many 
*'""*  occasions  by  the  primitive  Christians, 

so  particularly  in  their  ordinations.  Which  we 
learn  from  Chrysostom,  who  more  than  once  men- 
tions it  upon  this  occasion.  If,  says  he,  we  are  to 
be  regenerated,  the  cross  is  used,  vis.  in  baptism ; 
or  if  we*  are  to  eat  the  mystical  food,  the  eucharist, 
or  to  receive  an  ordination,  we  are  signed  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Upon  this  account,  Suicerus* 
notes  out  of  the  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
siiis,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  was 
called  (T^paytQ,  consignation,  and  <rravpMi^i)c  c^paylct 
consignation  in  form  of  a  cross,*  because  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  made  on  the  head  of  him  that  was 
ordained. 

g^  jj^  As  to  the  ceremony  of  unction,  I 

fh?!!i^'S.yirf"d!^  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  its 
Ihriiiwlrri."^-  novelty-  in  another  place;  together 
t«.  and  dturont.     ^^j^  ^^iQ  custom  of  delivering  some  of 

the  holy  vessels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  or- 
dained. Which  Habertus  says  was  never  used  in 
giving  any  of  the  superior  orders,  but  only  the  in- 


ferior, by  the  rule  of  the  fourth  eoundl  of  Carthage, 
which  makes  that  the  chief  part  of  their  ordinatioii. 
Though  Habertus*  and  some  others  question  the 
authority  of  that  very  council,  and  reckon  all  its 
canons  spurious.    Bat  that  only  by  the  way. 

When  the  ceremony  of  consecration  g^  j^ 
was  ended,  it  was  usual  for  the  clergy  eiSSTSSoiT" 
then  present  to  salute  the  person  "■«'p«« 
newly  ordained  with  the  kiss  of  peace.*  And  so 
being  conducted  to  his  proper  station  belonging  to 
his  office,  if  he  was  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter,  he  made 
his  first  sermon  to  the  people.  But  of  this,  as  it  re- 
lates to  bishops,  I  have  given  an  account  before; 
as  it  relates  to  presbyters  in  the  Greek  church, 
where  it  was  more  usual  for  presbyters  to  preach, 
the  reader  may  find  examples  of  such  sermons 
among  those  of  Chrysostom,*  and  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,**  which  they  preached  upon  the  day  of  their 
ordination. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  one  thinir 

Sect  \L 

more,  which  should  have  been  men-  TWnaKvnuy 
tioned  in  another  place,  because  it  ^MUMTb?* 
was  an  honour  peculiarly  paid  to  the 
order  of  bishops ;  which  was,  that  in  many  places 
the  day  of  their  ordination  was  solemnly  kqit 
among  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  churdL  On 
these  days  they  had  church  assemblies,  and  sermoos, 
and  all  the  other  solemnities  of  a  festival.  Which 
appears  from  St  Austin's  sermons,  two  of  which" 
were  preached  upon  the  anniversary  of  his  own 
ordination.  And  in  another,**  pnbUshed  by  Sir* 
mondus,  he  also  mentions  the  day  under  the  same 
title  of  his  own  anniversary.  In  a  fourth  he  speski 
also  of  the  anniversary  of  Aurelins,*  bishop  of 
Carthage,  inviting  the  people  to  come  and  keep  the 
festival  in  Basilica  Fausti,  which  was  a  noted  church 
in  Carthage.  Among  the  homilies  also  of  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  three  first  are  upon  the  anni- 
versary day  of  his  assumption  to  the  pontificate. 
And  a  late  learned  critic**  has  observed,  that  in  St 
Jerom*s,  and  some  other  ancient  Martyrologies,  there 
sometimes  occur  such  festivals  under  the  titles  of 
Ordinatio  epiaccpi,  and  IMale  epiteopatuM  N.,  that 
is,  the  ordination  or  birth-day  of  such  or  such  a 
bishop.  Which,  doubtless,  at  first,  were  the  anni- 
versaries of  their  ordination,  which  they  themselves 
kept  in  their  life-time ;  and  which  were  continued 


»•  Cone.  Nic.  c.  19.  Chalced.  c.  15. 

«  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  a  c.  28. 

"  Pronto  Duce.  Not.  in  Chrytost.  Horn.  1.  sd  Pop.  An- 
tioch.  p.  1. 

**  Igoat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  11.  lt.Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  n. 
10.  £p.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  7. 

*  Chrys.  Horn.  55.  in  Matth.  JLav  dvaytwiniBiivai  ii^ 
trravpot  irapayivirai'  kAv  Tpatftiivai  r^v  fiverthiiv  iKtlinjv 
Tf>o0^v*  Kav  xtiporovridijvaif  &c. 

•*  Suicer.  Thegaur.  Voce  atppayU,  t.  2.  p.  1199. 

«>  Dionys.  de  Hicrarch.  Eccl.  c.  5.  p.  312  et  314. 

"  Book  II.  chap.  19.  sect.  17. 


•^  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  323. 

•  Dionys.  Hierarch.  EccL  c.  5.  p.  367.  Constitnt.  Apost 
lib.  8.  c.  5. 

*  Chrys.  HomiL  cum  Pretb]rt«r  esMt  detignatui.  t.  4. 
p.  953.  **  Nyssen.  Horn,  in  tuam  Ordinat  1 2. 

^>  Aug.  Homil.  M  et  25.  ex  quinquaginta. 

n  Horn.  39.  edit,  a  Sirmond.  t.  10.  p.  841. 

^  Horn.  32.  de  Verb.  Domini.  Dies  anniTenariiii  ordina- 
tionis  Domini  Senis  Aurelii  crastinus  illuccscit.  Rogat  et 
admonet  per  humilitatem  meam  charitatem  veitram,  at  ad 
Basilicam  Fausti  devotitsime  venire  dignemioi. 

'*  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  67.  n.  14. 
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h  manoiy  of  them  after  death :  by  which  means 
dMj  ctme  to  be  inserted  into  the  Martyrologies  as 
iliDding  fesdyals,  denoting  there  neither  the  day  of 
their  natoral  birth,  nor  their  death,  (as  some  mis- 
take,) but  the  day  of  their  ordination,  or  advance- 
Bent  to  the  episcopal  throne.  But  of  this  more 
vhea  we  come  to  speak  of  the  festivals  of  the 
cfaorch. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TBI  CASE  OF    FORCED  ORDINATIONS  AND   RB-ORDI- 
NATIONS   CONSIDBRBD. 

,^,  For  the  close  of  this  book  I  shall 

^JSjJJJ'Jl'S  add  something  concerning  forced  or- 
'™**^***"*^  dinations,  and  re-ordinations,  which 
were  tfamgs  that  very  often  happened  in  the  primi- 
tife  chnrch.  For,  anciently,  while  popular  elec- 
tions were  indulged,  there  was  nothing  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  people  to  take  men  by  force,  and 
have  them  ordained  even  against  their  wills.  For 
though,  as  Sulpicius  Severus  complains,  many  men 
were  too  ambitious  in  courting  the  preferments  of 
the  church ;  yet  there  were  some  who  ran  as  eagerly 
from  them  as  others  ran  to  them ;  and  nothing  but 
kne  could  bring  such  men  to  submit  to  an  ordina- 
tion. We  have  seen  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
ihcady,  in  the  cases  of  St  Austin  ^  and  Paulinus : 
and  ecdesiBStical  history  affords  us  many  others. 
For  not  to  mentum  such  as  only  fled  or  absconded 
to  avoid  ordination ;  such  as  Cyprian,'  and  Gregory 
Thanmatoigus,'  and  Athanasius,*  and  Evagrius,* 
and  St.  Amlnrose  ;*  there  were  some  who  were 
plainly  ordained  against  their  wills :  as  Nepotian, 
of  whom  St  Jerom  says,  that  when  his  uncle  He- 
hodore  ordained  him  presbyter,  he  wept^  and  la- 
mented bis  ccmdition,  and  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  anger  against  his  ordainer,  though  that 
was  the  only  time  he  ever  had  occasion  to  do  it 
St  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  so  averse  from 
taking  the  bishopric,  that  he  was  forced  to  be 
dnvn  out  of  his  cell  by  craft,  and  carried  under  a 
goard  to  his  ordination,  as  the  sacred  historian  in- 


forms us."  And  the  ordination  of  Macedonius  the 
anchoret,  by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  so 
much  against  his  will,  that  they  durst  not  let  him 
know  what  they  were  about,  till  the  ceremony  was 
over ;  and  when  he  came  to  understand  that  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  he  broke  forth  into  a  rage 
against  Flavian,  and  aU  that  were  concerned  in  the 
action,  as  thinking  that  his  ordination  would  have 
obliged  him  to  another  sort  of  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  retirement  and  return  to  the  mountains. 
So  Theodoret,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Eastern  Ancho- 
rets,' relates  the  story.  And  that  this  was  a  very 
common  practice  in  those  times,  appears  from  what 
Epiphanius  *'  says  of  the  custom  in  Cyprus,  that  it 
was  usual,  in  that  province,  for  persons  that  fled 
to  avoid  ordination  by  their  own  bishop,  to  be 
seized  by  any  other  bishop,  and  to  be  ordained  by 
them,  and  then  be  returned  to  the  bishop  from 
whom  they  were  fled.  Which  argues,  that  forced 
ordinations  in  those  times  were  both  practised  and 
allowed. 

Nor  was  it  any  kind  of  remonstrance 
or  soUcitation  whatsoever,  which  the     ko  neu^  admit- 
party  could  make,  that  would  prevent  cepian»n^Sy5 

*         ^  '  '^  apoa  Mth  that  h« 

his  ordination  in  such  cases,  except  JJJJi;***  ^  **■ 
he  chanced  to  protest  solemnly  upon 
oath  against  ordination.  For  in  that  case  he  was 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  not  to  be  ordained  against 
so  solemn  a  protestation.  This  is  evident,  from  one 
of  the  canons  of  St  Basil,  which  says,  that  they 
who  swear  they  will  not  be  ordained,*'  are  not  to  be 
compelled  to  forswear  themselves  by  being  ordain- 
ed. And  this,  I  think,  also  may  be  collected  from 
the  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  his  own 
transaction  with  Paulinianus,  St  Jerom's  brother, 
upon  such  an  occasion.  Paulinianus,  he  says,  was 
one  of  those  who  fled  from  their  bishop  for  fear  of 
ordination,  but  providentially  coming*'  where  Epi- 
phanius was,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  by  his  dea- 
cons, not  dreaming  or  suspecting  any  thing  of  or- 
dination ;  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  caused  them  to 
hold  his  mouth,  for  fear  he  should  have  abjured  him 
by  the  name  of  Christ  to  set  him  free.  Thus  he 
ordained  him  deacon  first,  and  presbyter  some  time 
after  in  the  very  same  manner.  Which  seems  to 
imply,  that  if  he  had  sufiered  him  to  have  made  his 
protestation  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  could  not 


>  See  before,  chap.  2.  lect  a  *  Pontius,  Vit  Cypr. 

*  Greg.  NysMD.  V  iU  Grag.  Thaumaturg. 
^Somncii.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  •  Socrat  Ub.  4.  c.23. 

•  Pnlin.  Vit  Ambrof. 

'  Uieron.  Ep.  3.  Epitapb.  Nepotian.  Presbyter  ordinatur. 
Jcsa  bone,  qol  gcmitus,  qui  ejulatus,  qua  cibi  interdictio, 
!■■  ioga  ocnlonun  omnium  ?  Tunc  primum  et  solum  avun- 


"  Solp.  Sevw.  Vit.  8t.  Martin,  lib.  1.  p.  224.  Dispositis 
•  jtiaen  civium  turbis,  mb  quadam  custodia  ad  civitatem 
■Itt  dadadtar,  ftc. 

*Tbtod.  Hist  Belig.  c.  la 


10  Epiph.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.  Multi  episcoporum 
communionis  nostrae  et  presbyteros  in  nostra  ordinaverunt 
provincia,  quos  nos  comprehendere  non  poteramus,  et  mi- 
senmt  ad  nos  diaconos  et  bypodiaconos,  quos  suscepimus 
cum  gratia. 

"  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  ad  Ampbiloch.  c.  10.  02  dfivvovrtt 
fiii  KaTaiix^aQaiTiiv  x^^po^oviav,  i^ofiviffitpoi  fiii  &¥ayKa- 
^iodwcray  iiriopKtiif. 

"  Epiphan.  ibid.  Ignorantem  eum,  et  nuUam  penitus  ha- 
bentem  suspicionem,  per  multos  diaconos  apprebendi  jussi- 
mus,  et  teneri  os  ^us,  ne  forte  liberari  se  cupiens,  a<]juraret 
nos  per  nomen  Christi,  &c. 
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have  proceeded  to  his  ordination.  But  it  seems 
nothing  else  but  such  an  adjuration  was  available 
to  set  him  free :  and  that  is  a  further  argument,  that 
in  those  times  men  might  be  ordained  against  their 
wills,  and  yet  their  ordination  stand  good,  and  be 
accounted  ns  valid  as  any  others. 

jj^^jj^  But  in  the  next  age  this  practice 

2ifrt  "[^""ililbirfS  ^'^  prohibited,  because  of  several  in- 
conveniences that  were  found  to  at- 
tend it.  The  emperors  Leo  and  Ma- 
jorian  made  a  law  \i'ith  sanctions  and  penalties  to 
prevent  it.  For  they  decreed,  that  no  one  should  be 
orddi  ned"  against  his  will.  And  whereas  some  bishops 
did  impose  the  burden  of  orders  upon  men  against 
their  consent,  they  granted  liberty  in  that  case,  either 
to  the  party  himself,  or  any  other  accuser,  to  bring  an 
action  at  law  against  the  archdeacon,  who  was  liable 
to  be  fined  ten  pounds  of  gold,  to  be  paid  to  the  injured 
party,  or  to  the  informers,  or  to  the  states  of  the  city ; 
the  bishop  also  was  to  be  censured  by  his  superiors, 
and  the  i>arty  ordained  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  if  he 
had  never  been  ordained.  Pursuant  to  this  law,  John, 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  for  a  transgression  of  this  kind, 
was  tlireatened  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  or- 
dination by  Simplicius,'*  bishop  of  Rome,  anno  4^ 
And  the  third  council  of  Orleanp,**  anno  538,  made 
a  decree  for  the  French  churches,  that  if  any  bishop 
ordained  a  clerk  against  his  will,  he  should  do  pe- 
nance for  the  fact  a  whole  year,  and  remain  sus- 
pended from  his  office  till  that  term  was  expired. 
So  great  an  alteration  was  there  made  in  one  age 
in  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church,  from  what 
they  had  been  in  the  former. 

j^,  ^  But  I  must  note,  that  after  this  cor- 

dauIiiVwte  "»  rection  was  made,  there  was  still  some 
difference  to  be  observed  between  the 
forced  ordination  of  a  bishop,  and 
that  of  an  inferior  clerk,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 
other.  For  though  the  foremen  tioned  imperial  law 
gave  liberty  to  all  inferiors  so  ordained,  to  relinquish 
their  office  that  was  forced  upon  them,  if  they  pleased, 
and  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life  again,  yet 
it  peremptorily  denied** this  privilege  to  bishops,  de- 
creeing that  their  ordination  should  st<md  good, 


will,  hail  not  thr 
priTQegr  to  rrtiii' 
qiiikh. 


CSS?" 


and  that  no  action  brought  againit  their  ordainere 
should  be  of  force  to  evacuate  or  disajmul  their 
consecration.  Which  seems  to  be  grounded  upon 
that  ancient  rule  of  the  church  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Antioch,"  and  confinned  in  the  council 
of  Cimlcedon,"  that  if  any  bishop  was  ordained  to 
a  church  to  which  he  refused  to  go,  he  should  be 
excommunicated  till  he  complied,  or  something 
were  determined  in  his  case  by  a  provincial  synod. 
Which  seems  to  authorise  the  using  a  sort  of  vio- 
lence in  compelling  men  to  undergo  the  burden  of 
the  episcopal  function;  agreeably  to  that  other 
law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius,  in  the  Justinian  Code," 
which  puts  this  among  other  qualifications  of  a 
bishop,  that  he  shall  be  so  fiur  from  ambition,  as  to 
be  one  rather  that  must  be  sought  for  and  com- 
pelled to  take  a  bishopric.  Such  were  anciently 
the  laws  of  church  and  state  relating  to  forced 
ordinations. 

As  to  re-ordinations,  before  we  can  j^  ^  • 
answer  to  the  question  about  them, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  or- 
ders that  were  given  regularly  and  canonically  by 
persons  rightly  qualified  in  the  church,  and  such  as  i 
were  given  irregularly  by  persons  unqualified,  or 
by  heretics  and  schismatics  out  of  the  church.  As 
to  such  orders  as  were  given  regularly  in  the 
church,  they  were  supposed,  like  baptism,  to  im- 
press a  sort  of  indelible  character,  so  as  that  there 
was  no  necessity  upon  any  occasion  to  repeat  them, 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  criminal  act  so 
to  do.  The  third  council  of  Carthage,  following 
the  steps  of  the  plenary  council  of  Capua,  or  Capsa, 
decreed,  that  it  was  equally  unlawful*  to  re-bap- 
tize and  re-ordain.  And  those  called  the  Apostoli- 
cal Canons'*  make  it  deposition  both  for  the  or- 
daincr  and  ordained  to  give  or  receive  a  second 
ordination.  St  Austin"  says  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  catholic  church  to  repeat  either  orders  or 
baptism.  For  men  did  not  lose  their  orders,"  as  to 
the  internal  character  and  virtue,  though  they  were 
suspended  from  the  execution  of  their  office  for 
some  misdemeanor.  Optatus  testifies  the  same, 
telling  us,  that  Donatus  was  condemned  in  the 


"  Leo.  Novel.  2.  in  Append.  Cod.  Theod.  Nonnullorum 
pcrsuasio  sacerdotum  reluctontibus  onus  istud  imponit,  &c. 
Eo  ergo  liceutiam  hiijus  preesumptionis  cxcludimus,  iit  si 
quispiam  probatus  fuerit  vi  coactus  sub  contumelia  publica 
clcricatu<<  ofHriis  successisse,  spontuncis  accnsatoribiis,  vel 
si  ipse  voluerit  allegare  perpessam  licentiam,  cominodemus 
apud  judices  corapctcnles  hujusmodi  admissa  damnare,  ut 
si  inter  leges  objecta  eonstiterint,  decern  libras  auri  archi- 
diaconns  cugatur  inferre  ei  qui  pertulerit  exsolvendas:  de> 
bine  si  ille  dcsistit,  accusatoris  ccnsibus  et  civitatis  ordini 
profiituras :  illo  sua*  reddilo  voluntati,  qui  coactus  non  po- 
tuit  con-sccrari,  &c. 

"  Simplic.  Ep.  '2.  ad  Johan.  Ravennatens. 

"  Con.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  7.  Episcopus  qui  invitum  vel  re- 
clamantem'prs^umpserit  ordinare,  annuali  pCDnitentie  sub- 
ditus  missas  facere  non  prassumat. 


*'  Leo,  Novel.  2.  ibid.  Si  qui  utne  episcopus  int itus 
fuerit  ordinatus,  banc  consecrationem  nulla  violari  accusa- 
tione  permittimus. 

>'  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  17.  "  Cone.  Chaired.  Act.  II. 

»  OhI.  Justiu.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  31.  Tantum  ab 
ambitu  debet  esse  sepotitus,  ut  quaratur  cogendui,  &c 

*  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  38.  In  Capsensi  plenaria  sjDodo 
statutum,  quod  non  liceat  fieri  rebaptiiationef,  et  reordintp 
tiones,  vel  translationes  episcoponim. 

"  Canon.  Apost  c.  67. 

"  Aug.  cont.  Pannen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  In  catholicm  utnun- 
que  non  licet  iterari. 

"  Id.  de  Bona  Coigugal.  c  24.  t.  6.  Manet  in  illii  ordi- 
natis  sacramentom  ordinationis ;  et  si  aliqua  cnlpa  quis- 
quam  ab  officio  removeator,  sacramento  Domini  temel  im- 
posito  non  carebit,  ftc. 
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eooncilof  Rome  under  Melchiades,  for  re-ordaining 
loeh  Inshops  as  had  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution ;  ** 
which  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  catholic 
church.  And  others"  accuse  the  Arians  upon  the 
Mme  account,  for  re-ordaining  such  of  the  catholic 
deigy  as  went  over  to  their  party. 

There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Opta- 
iwprapMai  tns  concerning  Ceecilian,  bishop  of 
tefttjSwMtMto  Carthage,  which  at  first  view  seems 
to  import  as  if  CsBcilian  had  been 
willing  to  have  submitted  to  a  re-ordination.  For 
Optatus"  says,  Ceecilian  sent  this  message  to  the 
DonatiBt  bishops.  That  if  Felix  had  given  him  no 
troe  ordination,  as  they  pretended,  they  should  or- 
iiin  him  again,  as  if  he  were  still  only  a  deacon. 
fiat  St  Austin,  who  perhaps  best  understood  Cee- 
'  dUan's  meaning,  says"  he  only  spoke  tiiis  ironic&lly 
to  deride  them,  not  that  he  intended  to  submit  to  a 
Mcond  ordination,  but  because  he  was  certain  that 
Felix  and  die  rest  of  his  ordainers  were  no  tradi- 
ton,  as  they  accused  them.  So  that  we  have  no 
instances  of  re-ordaining  such  as  were  regularly 
oidained  in  the  catholic  church :  it  being  esteem- 
ed unlawful,  as  Theodoret*  words  it,  to  give  any 
man  the  same  ordination  twice.  Whence  neither 
in  the  translation  of  bishops  from  one  church  to 
another  do  we  ever  read  of  a  new  ordination,  but 
only  of  an  enthronization  or  instalment;  as  of  a 
■ew  matriculation  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  when 
they  were  taken  out  of  one  church  to  be  settled  in 
another.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  his  admission  of 
Nmnidicus  into  his  own  church  from  another, 
where  he  was  presbyter  before,  does  not  say,  he 
gave  him  a  new  ordination,  but  only"  a  name  and 
a  seat  among  the  presbyters  of  Carthage.  And  this 
was  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  in  all  such 
,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 
As  to  such  as  were  ordained  out  of 
^MH>  the  church  by  schismatical  or  hereti- 
cal bishops,  the  case  was  a  little  dif- 
CerenL  For  the  church  did  not  always  allow  of 
Hnar  ordinations,  but  sometimes,  for  discipline's 
ake,  and  to  put  a  mark  of  infomy  upon  their  errors, 
I  them  take  a  new  ordination.     This  was  de- 


creed by  the  great  council  of  Nice  in  the  case  of 
those  bishops  and  presbyters,  whom  Meletius  the 
schismatic  ordained  in  Egj^pt,  after  he  had  been 
deposed  by  his  metropolitan  of  Alexandria.  They 
were  not  to  be  admitted  to  serve  in  the  catholic 
church,  till  they  were  first  authorized  by  a  more 
sacred  ordination,"  as  that  council  words  it  in  her 
synodical  epistle  or  directions  to  the  clmrch  of 
Alexandria.  In  pursuance  of  this  decree,  Theodore, 
bishop  of  Oxyrinchus,  re-ordained  the  Meletian 
presbyters  upon  their  return  to  the  church ;  as 
Valesius*'  shows  out  of  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus's 
petition  to  the  emperor  Theodosius ;  and  other 
learned  men"  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Yet  in 
some  cases  the  church  consented  to  receive  schis- 
matical bishops  and  presbyters  without  obliging 
them  to  take  a  new  ordination.  As  in  Africa,  St. 
Austin"  assures  us,  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  of 
the  ordinations  of  the  Donatists,  and  to  admit 
them  to  officiate  in  whatever  station  they  ser\'cd 
before  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  with- 
out repeating  their  ordination  any  more  than  their 
baptism.  He  repeats  this  in  several  places  of  his 
writings.  And  that  it  w^as  so,  appears  both  from 
the  canons  of  the  African  councils,"  and  the  con- 
cessions made  in  the  collation  of  Carthage,"  where 
the  proposal  was,  that  the  Donatist  bishops  should 
enjoy  their  honours  and  dignities,  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.  This  had 
before  been  determined  in  the  Roman  council  un- 
der Melchiades,  where  the  Donatists  had  their  first 
hearing.  For  there,  St.  Austin  informs  us,"  it  was 
also  decreed,  that  only  Donatus  the  author  of  the 
schism  should  be  cashiered ;  but  for  all  the  rest, 
though  they  were  ordained  out  of  the  church,  they 
should  be  received  upon  their  repentance,  in  the  very 
same  offices  and  quality,  which  they  enjoyed  before. 
So  that  the  rigour  of  church  discipline  was  quicken- 
ed or  abated  in  this  respect,  according  as  the  benefit 
or  necessities  of  the  church  seemed  to  require. 

And  the  treatment  of  i)erson8  or- 
dained by  heretics  was  much  of  the     And  hwtiw  airo 

"^  upon  their  irtiirn  to 

same  nature.  Some  canons  require  th«^urch,  in  mum. 
all  such  without  exception  to  be  re- 


"  OpUt  lib.  1.  p.  44.  Id  Donatum  •imt  hs  sententisB 
kte :  quod  confeuiu  sit  m  rebaptixatse,  et  episcopis  lapsis 
■aum  impofoiae :  quod  ab  ecclesia  alienum  est. 

*  Vid.  Valet.  Not.  in  Sosom.  lib.  6.  c.  26.  ex  Marcellin. 
Libel.  Pracom. 

*  Optat  lib.  1.  p.  41.  A  Gaciliuio  mandatum  est,  ut  si 
Fdix  in  le,  siciit  iUi  arbitrabantor,  nibil  contulisset,  ipsi 
naqiaaBi  adhuc  diaconnm  ordiaareDt  GKcilianum. 

'  Aif .  Brrvic  Collat  Die  3.  c.  16.  Quod  quidem  si  dic- 
tiB  cit,  idee  dici  potuit  ad  iUos  deridendos,  quibus  hoc 
iiifaswi  perhibetur,  qaooiam  certus  erat  ordiaatores  suos 
MS  CM*  tnditores. 

*ncod.  Histor.  Relig.  c.  13.  Ob  Svpan-dv  iU  r^v  avt^u 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  95*  ^  ^*  Admonitos  nos  et  instructos  sci- 
ita  dnadone  divin**  ut  Numidirus  presbyter  adscribatur 

M 


presbyterorum  Cathagiaiensium  numero,  et  nobiscum  sodeat 
in  clero. 

»  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  et  Theodor.  lib.  I. 
C.  9.  JAvTiKturipa  x««poTovirt  /9c/3atco3^/irrav,  &c. 

»»  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

«  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  Cent.  4.  p.  251. 

"  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Si  visum  est  opus 
esse,  Qt  eadem  officia  gererent  quoc  gercbant,  non  sunt  nir- 
sus  ordinati,  sed  sicut  baptismus  in  eis,  ita  ordinatio  mansit 
integra,  &c.  Vid.  cont.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  II.  It.  Ep.  50. 
p.  87.  Ep.  162.  p.  279. 

««  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  69  et  70.      »  Coll.  Carth.  Die  1.  c.  IG. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  87.  Damnato  uno  quudam 
Donato,  qui  author  schismatis  fuisse  manifestatus  est,  ere- 
teros  correctos,  ctiamsi  extra  ecclesiam  ordinati  essent,  in 
suis  honoribus  recipiendos  esse  censuenint. 
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ordained.  It  was  so  in  the  Greek  church,  at  the 
time  when  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons  were 
made.  For  the  same  canon"  that  condemns  re- 
ordinations  in  the  church,  makes  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  such  as  were  ordained  by  heretics ;  pro- 
nouncing tlieir  ordination  void,  and  rc<iuiring  them 
to  be  ordained  again.  And  this  was  generally  the 
pnicticc  of  all  those  churches  in  the  third  century, 
which  denied  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism ;  for 
by  much  stronger  reason  they  denied  tlieir  ordina- 
tions. Therefore  Firmilian,  who  was  of  this  opinion, 
tells  us  also,  that  the  council  *  of  Iconium,  anno 
25(),  decreed,  that  heretics  had  no  power  to  minister 
either  baptism,  or  confirmation,  or  ordination.  Nay, 
some  of  those  who  allowed  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
yet  still  continued  to  condemn  their  ordinations. 
As  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  determines 
against  such  as"  were  ordained  by  the  Arians  and 
such  other  heretics,  that  they  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  their  honours  in  the  catholic  church ; 
though  their  baptism  might  stand  good,  being  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  another  place  ^ 
he  says,  it  was  the  ancient  rule  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  cancel  and  disannul  all  such  ordinations ; 
though  in  some  places,  he  owns,  they  were  allowed : 
for  Anisius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  with  a  council 
of  his  provincial  bishops,  agreed  to  receive  those 
whom  Bonosus,  an  heretical  bishop  of  Macedonia, 
had  ordained ;  that  they  might  not  continue  to 
strengthen  his  i>arty,  and  thereby  bring  no  small 
damage  upon  the  church.  Liberius  not  only  admit- 
ted the  Macedonian  bishops  to  communion,  but  also 
allowed  them  to  continue  in  their  office,  upon  their 
subscription  to  the  Nicene  creed,  and  abjuration  of 
their  former  heresy ;  as  Socrates,**  and  Sozomen,* 
and  St.  Basil,**  and  others  testify.  In  France,  the 
custom  was  in  the  time  of  Clodovcus  to  give  a  new 
imposition  of  hands  to  the  Arian  clergy  that  return- 
ed to  the  catholic  faith ;  as  appears  from  the  first 
council  of  Orleans,  which  made  a  decree**  about  it : 
but  that,  perhaps,  does  not  mean  a  new  ordination, 
but  only  such  a  reconciliatory  imposition  of  hands, 


as  was  used  to  be  giren  to  penitents  in  absolution. 
But  if  otherwise,  it  provei  that  the  church  had  dif- 
ferent methods  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  as  she 
judged  it  most  expedient  and  beneficial  for  her  ser- 
vice ;  sometimes  reversing  and  disannulling  the  or- 
dinations of  heretics  for  discipline's  sake,  and  to  show 
her  resentments  of  their  errors ;  and  sometimes  al- 
lowing them  to  stand  good  for  her  own  sake,  to  pre- 
vent greater  scandals,  and  to  encourage  the  straying 
people  to  return  with  their  leaders  to  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  faith.  Upon  which  account  the  general 
council  of  Ephesus*  made  an  order  concerning  the 
Messalian  heretics,  otherwise  called  Euchites  and 
Enthusiasts,  that  if  any  of  their  clergy  would  re- 
turn to  the  church,  and  in  writing  anathematize 
their  former  errors,  they  should  continue  in  the  same 
station  they  were  in  before ;  otherwiBe  they  should 
be  degraded,  and  ei^oy  neither  clerical  promotion 
nor  conmiunion  in  the  church.  The  council  of  Nice 
is  thought  to  have  made  the  like  decree*  in  &voar 
of  the  Novatian  clergy,  only  giving  them  a  recon- 
ciliatory imposition  of  hands  by  way  of  absolution, 
not  re-ordination.  And  there  is  nothing  more  cei^ 
tain  than  that  the  African  fothers  so  treated  the 
Donatists ;  particularly  St  Austin  in  all  his  writings 
pleads  as  much  for  the  validity  of  heretical  ordinsr 
tions,  as  heretical  baptism;  and  says  further,  that 
when  the  church*'  judged  it  expedient  not  to  snSkr 
the  Donatist  bishops  to  officiate  upon  their  return 
to  the  church,  she  did  not  thereby  intend  to  deny 
the  reality  or  validity  of  their  ordination,  but  sup- 
posed that  to  remain  still  perfect  and  entire  in  them. 
And  this  is  what  St  Austin  meant  by  the  sacrament 
of  ordination,  as  he  words  it,  or  the  indelible  charac- 
ter which  was  thereby  imprinted ;  that  though  a  man 
turned  apostate,  or  was  suspended  or  deprived  for 
any  crime,  yet  if  upon  his  repentance  and  satisfiie- 
tion  the  church  thought  fit  to  admit  him  to  officiate 
again,  there  was  no  necessity  of  giving  him  a  new 
ordination,  no  more  than  a  new  baptism ;  for  the 
character  of  both  remained  entire.  This  was  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  African  chureh,  and 
most  others,  in  the  time  of  St  Austin. 


'^  CaooD.  Apost.  c.  67. 

*  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  221.  Ilceretico  sicut  or- 
dinare  non  licet,  ncc  manum  imponere,  ita  nee  baptizare. 

"*  Innoc.  Ep.  18.  ad  Alexand.  c.  3.  Non  videtur  clericos 
corum  cum  sacerdotii  aut  miniiterii  ciyuspiam  suscipi  debere 
dignitatc ;  quoniam  lis  solum  baptisma  ratum  esse  permitti- 
mu3,  &c. 

^  Id.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episc.  Macedon.  c.  5.  AnUii  quondam 
fratris  nostri,  aliorumque  conMcerdotum  aumma  delibcratio 
hnc  fuit,  ut  quns  Bonosus  ordinaverat,  ne  cum  eodem  rema- 
nerent,  ac  ne  fieret  mediocre  scandalum,  ordinati  reciperen- 

tur. Jam  ergo  quod  pro  remedio  ac  necessitate  temporis 

statutum  est,  constat  primitus  non  fiiisse. 

*»  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  «  Soxom.  lib.  (x  c.  10. 

**  Basil.  Ep.  74.  ad  Episcopos  Occident. 


^Gonc.  AureL  1.  c.  12.  De  hsreticis  dericis,  qui  fl 
fidem  catholicam  plena  fide  et  voluntate  venerint,  id  censo- 

imus  observarii ut  officium,  quo  eos  epifcopos  dignos 

esse  censuerit,  cum  impositse  minui  benedictione  niseipiaat 

^  Cone.  Ephes.  Act  7.  Decret.  cont.  Messalian.  t.  3.  p. 

809.    Si  clcrici  fucrint,  maneant  clerici. Quod  si  rcnu- 

erint  anathcmatizare,  si  presbyteri  vel  diaconi  fuerint,  vel 
in  alio  quopiam  gradu  ecclesiae,  excidaot  et  a  clero  et  a 
gradu  et  a  communione. 

••  Cone.  Nic.  c.  8. 

**  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  c  13.  Cum  ezpedire  hoc 
judicatur  ecclesiae,  ut  pr»positi  eorum  vententet  ad  catholi- 
cam  societatem,  honores  sues  ibi  non  administrent;  non  eis 
tamen  ipsa  ordinationis  sacramenta  detrahnntur,  ted  manen^ 
super  eos. 
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nraxAircES  op  bespect  ^ithich  the  glebot  paid  mutuaxly  to  one  anotheb. 


Iifii* 


Haying  thus  far  discoursed  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  several  customs  observed  in 
r«^  the  designation  of  them  to  the  minis- 
terial office ;  it  will  be  proper,  in  the 
wzt  place,  to  speak  of  the  respect  and  honour  that 
was  generally  paid  them  upon  the  account  of  their 
oflke.  Under  which  head  I  shall  comprise  what- 
erer  relates  to  the  privileges,  exemptions,  immuni- 
ties, and  revenues  of  the  ancient  clergy.  Some 
pirticalar  maiks  of  honour,  as  they  were  peculiar 
to  this  or  that  order,  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  spealdng  of  those  orders :  but  now  I  shall  treat 
of  diose  which  were  more  universal,  and  common 
to  all  orders  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss,  in  the 
firrt  place,  to  say  something  of  that  courteous  treat- 
nent  and  friendship,  wherewith  the  clergy  of  the 
ancient  church  were  obliged  to  receive  and  embrace 
one  another*  Two  or  three  instances  of  which  it 
win  be  solBeient  to  observe  at  present  First,  That 
wherever  they  travelled  upon  necessary  occasions, 
fhey  were  to  be  entertained  by  their  brethren  of 
the  clergy  m  all  places,  out  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  clmrch:  and  it  was  a  sort  of  crime  for  a 
bidiop  or  other  clerk  to  refuse  the  hospitality  of  the 
drareh,  and  take  it  from  any  other.  The  historians, 
Socrates  and  Sosomen,'  tacitly  reflect  upon  Epi- 
phanhis  for  an  action  of  this  nature,  that  when  he 
came  to  Constantinople,  where  Chrysostom  showed 
bim  an  imaginable  respect  and  honour,  sending  his 
dagy  oat  to  meet  him,  and  inviting  him  to  an 
■partment,  according  to  custom,  in  his  house,  he  re- 
fiind  tfie  civility,  and  took  up  his  habitation  in  a 
lepsnte  mansion.  This  was  interpreted  the  same 
llang  as  breaking  catholic  communion  with  him ; 
as  it  proved  in  efiect ;  for  he  came  on  purpose,  by 
the  instigations  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
Miyto  form  an  accusation  against  him.    On  the 


other  hand,  to  deny  any  of  the  clergy  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  church  upon  such  occasions  was  a 
more  unpardonable  crime,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
rudest  way  of  denying  communion.  Therefore  Fir- 
milian'  smartly  reproves  the  behaviour  of  Pope 
Stephen,  both  as  insolent  and  unchristian,  towards 
the  African  bishops,  who  were  sent  as  legates  from 
their  churches  to  him,  that  he  neither  admitted  them 
to  audience  himself,  nor  suffered  any  of  the  bre- 
thren to  receive  them  to  his  house ;  so  not  only  de- 
nying them  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church, 
but  the  civility  of  Christian  entertainment  also. 
Which  was  so  much  the  greater  despite  and  affront 
to  them,  because  every  private  Christian  travelling 
with  letters  of  credence  from  his  own  church,  might 
have  challenged  that  privilege  upon  the  contessera- 
tion  of  hospitality,  as  Tertullian*  words  it;  and 
much  more  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  one  an- 
other. By  the  laws  of  the  African  church,  every 
bishop  that  went  as  legate  of  a  provincial  sjmod  to 
that  which  they  called  a  general  or  plenary  synod, 
was  to  be  provided  of  all  things  necessary  in  his 
travels  from  this  liberality  of  the  church :  as  ap- 
pears from  a  canon  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage, 
which  orders,*  that  no  province  should  send  above 
two  or  three  legates;  that  so  they  might  appear 
with  less  pomp  and  envy,  and  be  less  charge  to 
their  entertainers.  This  implies  that  every  church 
was  obliged,  by  custom  at  least,  to  give  them  en- 
tertainment in  their  passage. 

Another  instance  of  customary  re-  ^^^ 
spect,  which  the  clergy  were  obliged  the  hSnorSTrlRr 
to  show  to  one  another,  was,  that  ^^^^H^^*^ 
when  any  bishop  or  presbyter  came  *=*"*'^ 
to  a  foreign  church,  they  were  to  be  complimented 
with  the  honorary  privilege  of  performing  Divine 
offices,  and  consecrating  the  cucharist  in  the  church. 
This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  appears  from 


*  SwraL  h*b.  &  c.  12.  Soxom.  Ub.  a  c.  14. 
'FindL  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  228.  Ut  TenieDtibut  non  so- 
^  fax  flt  commnnio,  sed  et  tectum  et  hotpitium  negaretur. 
M  2 


»  Tertul.  de  FrKScript.  c.  20. 

*  Cone.  Garth.  .3.  c.  2.    Ut  et  minus  invidiosi,  minusque 
hospitibns  sumptuosi  existant. 
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wh:it  Iriiu'Iis  says  of  Anicctiw,  bishop  of  Rome, 
that  when  Pdlycarp  came  to  settle  the  paschal  con- 
troversy with  him,  rape;(Ctfpi|<Tfv  rt)v  tix^'P**^^^  ^V 
IIoXwifopTry,*  which  does  not  barely  signify,  he  gave 
him  the  eiicharist,  as  the  first  translators  of  Eusebius 
render  it ;  but,  he  gave  place  to  him,  or  liberty  to 
consecrate  tlie  eucharist  in  his  church.  The  coun- 
cil of  Aries,  which  turned  this  custom  into  a  law, 
uses  the  very  same  ex])rcssion  about  it,  that  in  every 
church  they  should  give  place*  to  the  bishop  that 
was  a  stninger,  to  offer  the  oblation  or  sacrifice. 
And  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  more  plainly, 
tliat  a  bishop  or  pn?sbyter'  visiting  another  church, 
shall  Ix?  received  each  in  their  own  degree,  and  be 
invited  to  preach,  and  consecrate  the  oblation.  So 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  honours  which 
the  church  could  show  them ;  the  bishop  was  to 
scat  his  fellow  bishop  in  the  same  tlirone  with  him- 
self, and  the  presbyters  to  do  the  same  by  their 
fellow  presbyter.  For  that  the  canon  means  by  re- 
ceiving them  in  their  own  degree.  Wliich  custom 
is  referred  to  by  the  catholic  bishops  in  the  collation 
of  Carthage,*  where  they  promise  the  Donatist  bi- 
shops, that  if  they  would  return  to  the  church,  thej 
should  be  treated  by  them  as  fellow  bishops,  and 
sit  upon  the  same  thrones  with  them,  as  strangers 
were  used  to  do.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 
joins  all  these  things  together,  saying.  Let  the  bishop 
that  is  a  stranger  sit  with  the  bishop,  and  be  invited 
to  preach ;  let  him  also  be  permitted  to  offer  the 
eucharist;  or  if  in  modesty  he  refuses  it,  let  him 
at  least  be  constrained  to  give  the  blessing  to  the 
people. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
The'iaeof  the      thcsc  houours  wcrc  not  to  be  showed 

literm  /nrmattf,  or  - 

commendjitory  kt-    to  stranijers,  as  mere  strangers,  but  as 

f4fn  in  this  iwpect,  o         '  ^   o  -        - 

they  could  someways  give  proof  of 
their  orthodoxy  and  Catholicism  to  the  church  to 
which  they  came.  And  in  this  respect  the  Utera 
st/staticofj  or  commendatory  letters,  as  they  called 
them,  were  of  great  use  and  service  in  tlie  churclu 
For  no  strange  clergyman  was  to  be  admitted  so 
much  as  to  communicate,  much  less  to  officiate, 
without  these  letters  of  his  bishop,  in  any  church 
where  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  for  fear  of  surrep- 
titious or  passive  communion,  as  the  canons'  call 
it.  And  bishops  were  under  the  same  obligations 
lo  take  the  letters  of  their  metropolitan,  if  they  had 
occasion  to  travel  into  a  foreign  country,  where 


they  could  not  otherwise  be  known.  The  third 
council  of  Carthage  has  a  canon  **  to  this  purpose, 
that  no  bishop  should  go  beyond  sea  without  con- 
sulting the  primate  of  his  province,  that  he  might 
have  Yds/brmai€e,  or  letters  of  commendation.  And 
that  the  same  discipline  was  observed  in  all  churches, 
seems  clear  from  one  of  those  canons  of  the 
Greek  church,  among  those  which  go  by  th^  name 
of  Apostolical,  which  says,  no  strange  bishops," 
presbyters,  or  deacons  shaU  be  received  dwtv  ffwra- 
riKwy^  unless  they  bring  commendatory  letters  with 
them :  but  w^ithout  them  they  shall  only  be  pro- 
vided of  necessaries,  and  not  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nicate, because  many  things  are  surreptitiously 
obtained.  The  translation  of  3>iony8ias  Exiguus 
indeed  denies  them  necessaries  also :  but  that  is  a 
manifest  corruption  of  the  Greek  text,  which  allows 
them  to  communicate  in  outward  good  things,  but 
not  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  And  this  is 
what  some  think  the  ancients  meant  by  cwmmfMb 
peregrina,  the  communion  of  strangers,  when  such 
as  travelled  without  letters  of  credence,  were  hos- 
pitably entertained,  and  provided  of  sustenance,  but 
not  admitted  to  participate  of  the  eucharist,  be- 
cause they  had  no  testimonials  of  their  life  and 
conversation.  But  others  give  a  different  account 
of  this,  which  I  shall  more  nicely  examine,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  under 
which  head  the  commumo  peregrma  will  come  to  be 
considered,  as  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 

A  third  instance  of  respect  which 
the  clergy  showed  to  one  another,  was,  ib* «inncMiffiJ 
that  if  any  controversies  happened  g«twmm^«BM»g 
among  themselves,  they  freely  con- 
sented to  have  them  determined  by  their  bish(^ 
and  councils,  without  having  recourse  to  the  secidar 
magistrate  for  justice.  Bishops,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  show  before,"  were  anciently  authorized 
by  the  imperial  laws  to  hear  and  determine  secular 
pecuniary  causes  even  among  laymen,  when  both 
the  litigants  would  agree  upon  compromise  to  take 
them  for  arbitrators :  but  among  Uie  clergy  there 
needed  no  such  particular  compromise,  but  by  the 
rules  and  canons  of  the  church  they  were  brought 
under  a  general  obligation  not  to  molest  one  an- 
other before  a  secular  magistrate,  but  to  end  all 
their  controversies  under  the  cognizance  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal.  The  case  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent when  a  layman  and  a  clergyman  had  occa- 


^  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Victor,  ap.  Eiueb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

'Gone.  Arelat.  1.  c.  20.  Ut  peregrino  episcopo  locus 
sacrificandi  detur. 

'  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  33.  Ut  episcupi  vel  presbyteri,  ai 
caiisa  viscndcc  ecclesisD  alterius  episcopi,  ad  ecclesiam  vene- 
nnt,  et  iD  gradu  suo  suscipiantur,  et  tarn  ad  verbum  facien- 
dum, quam  ad  oblationem  consecrandam  invitcntur. 

'  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  I.  c.  16.  Sicut  peregrino  episcopo 
juxta  considente  collega. 

'  Cone.  Carthag.  1.  c.  7.     Clcricus  vel  laicui  non  com- 


municet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  literis  epitcopi  tui.  Nia  hoc 
observatum  fuerit,  commaaio  fiet  passiva.  Vid.  Cone.  Lao- 
dicen.  c.  41.  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  7.  Agathens.  c.  38.  Cfailce- 
don.  c.  11. 

>*  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  28.  Ut  episcopi  traat  mare  noa 
proficiscantur,  nisi  consulto  prima  sedis  episcopo,  vt  ab 
episcopo  prncipud  (leg.  praecipuo)  pouint  tmnere  fmrma- 
tarn  vel  commendationem. 

*'  Canon.  Apost.  c.  11. 

«2Bofik  II.  chap.  7. 
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noD  to  go  to  law  together :  for  then  the  layman 
VIS  at  liberty  to  choose  his  court,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  refer  his  cause  to  any  ecclesiastical  judge, 
unless  by  compromise  he  brought  himself  under 
such  an  obligation.     For  so  the  imperial  laws "  in 
this  case  had  provided.    Though  in  France  in  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  kings  it  was  otherwise :  for  lay- 
men there  were  not  to  sue  a  clerk  in  a  secular  court 
without  the  bishop's  permission ;  as  appears  from  a 
canon  of  the  council  **of  Agde,  made  under  Alaric, 
anno  506,  which  equally  forbids  a  clergyman  to  sue 
1  laynmn  in  a  secular  court,  or  to  answer  to  any  ac- 
tion brought  against  him  there,  without  the  bishop's 
pennission.     But  whatever  diOerence  there  was  be- 
twixt the  Roman  and  Gothic  laws  in  this  particular, 
it  is  evident,  that  as  to  any  controversies  arising 
imong  the  clergy  themselves,  they  were  to  be  dc- 
terauned  before  ecclesiastical  judges;  as  ap])ears 
from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  is 
in  these  words :  If  any  clergyman  hath  a  controversy 
with  another,  he  shall  not  leave  his  own  bishop, 
«nd  betake  himself*  to  any  secular  court,  but  first 
have  a  hearing  before  his  own  bishop,  or  such  arbi- 
trators as  both  parties  should  choose  with  the 
bishop's  approbation.    Otherwise  he  should  be  lia- 
ble to  canonical  censure.    Which  censure  in  the 
African  church  was  the  loss  of  his  place,  whether 
he  were  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other 
inferior  clerks  that  declined  the  sentence  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical court,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cause, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  secular  court  for  justice : 
though  he  carried  his  cause,  and  sentence  were 
given  on  his  side,  in  a  criminal  action,  yet  he  was 
to  be  deposed;  or  if  it  was  a  civil  cause,  he  must 
lose  whatever  advantage  he  gained  by  the  action,  as 
the  third  cooncil  of  Carthage  ^  in  this  case  deter- 
mined, becaose  he  despised  the  whole  chiuxrh,  in 
that  he  conld  not  confide  in  any  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons to  be  his  judges.    Many  other  councils  deter- 
mined the  same  thing,  as  that  of  Vannes,"  Chalons," 
and  Mascon.*  And  the  council  of  Milevis**  decreed, 
that  no  one  should  petition  the  emperor  to  assign 
him  secular  judges,  but  only  ecclesiastical,"  under 
pain  of  deprivation.     So  great  confidence  did  the 
clergy  generally  place  in  one  another,  and  pay  such 


a  deference  to  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  judgment 
of  their  brethren,  that  it  was  then  thought  they 
had  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  secular  courts  for 
justice,  but  they  were  willing  to  determine  all  con- 
troversies of  their  own  among  themselves :  and  as 
the  imperial  laws  did  not  hinder  this,  but  encourage 
it ;  so  we  seldom  find  any  ecclesiastics  inclined  to 
oppose  it,  but  either  some  factious  and  turbulent 
men,  or  such  whose  crimes  had  made  them  so  ob- 
noxious, that  they  had  reason  to  dread  an  eccle- 
siastical censure. 

I  shall  but  observe  one  thing  more  g^,  ^ 
upon  tliis  head,  which  is,  the  great  t..rpn  m^i^Trrn^ 
care  the  clergy  had  of  the  reputation  KhblCaSdlS 
and  character  of  one  another ;  which  ^  °  ' 
being  a  sacred  and  necessary  thing  in  persons  of 
tlieir  function,  they  did  not  think  fit  to  let  it  be 
exposed  to  the  malicious  calumnies  and  slanders  of 
every  base  and  false  accuser.  But  first,  in  all  accus- 
ations, especially  against  bishops,  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  was  required,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  apostle.  Therefore  when  tlie  synod 
of  Antioch  proceeded  to  condemn  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  upon  a  single  testimony,  the  historian 
censures  it"  as  an  arbitrary  proceeding  in  them 
against  that  apostolical  canon,  "  Receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation against  an  elder,  but  before  two  or  three 
witnesses."  Secondly,  The  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  to  be  examini'd,  before  their  testimony 
was  to  be  allowed  of.  A  heretic  was  not  to  give 
evidence  against  a  bishop,  as  may  be  collected  from 
those  canons  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Apostles', 
one  of  which  joins  these  two  things  together :  Re- 
ceive* not  a  heretic  to  testify  against  a  bishop ; 
nor  a  single  witness,  though  he  be  one  of  the  faith- 
ful :  for  the  law  saith,  "In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established."  Athana- 
sius  pleaded  the  privilege  of  this  law,  when  he  was 
accused  for  suffering  Macarius  his  presbyter  to  break 
the  communion  cup ;  he  urged,**  that  his  accusers 
were  Meletians,  who  ought  not  to  be  credited,  being 
schismatics,  and  enemies  of  the  church.  By  the 
second  council  of  Carthage,  not  only  heretics,  but 
any  others  that  were  knoi^-n  to  be  guilty**  of  scan- 
dalous crimes,  were  to  be  rejected  from  gi>'ing  tes- 


*  Vakntio.  NoreL  12.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  In  clerico 
fcchore  conieqoena  erit,  ut  fecundum  l«gea  pulsati  furum 
Hqaaf ur,  n  adveraarius  aaua  ad  episcopi  v«l  presbyteri  au- 
^ieatiaiii  noo  praesUt  adacnsnm. 

"  Gone.  Agathena.  c.  32.   Clericus  nee  quenqiiam  prae- 
MBat  apnd  ascularem  judicem,  epiacopo  nun  permittcnte, 
Sed  ai  pulaatus  fuerit,  non  respondeat,  nee  pro- 
B«c  audesl  criminale  negotium  in  judicio  secular! 


"^Cooc  Oialced.  c.  9.  EI  rit  icXvipcjc^c  xp3«  K\i}puc6v 
*ipiy^  cX"*  f^^  iyKoraXifJiiraviTm  rdv  oUtlov  iiriaKO' 
*»,  v«i  Iwl  tcoaf».ticdt  ZiKatrr^pia  KaTarptx^rw^  &c. 

"CoDc  Oirtli.  3.  c.  9.  Quiaquis  episcoporum,  presbyte- 
KnMB,  et  diaconcHtiiii  mu  clericorum,  cum  in  ecclesia  ei 
I  feerit  JDtentatum,  Tel  civilis  causa  fuerit  commota, 


si  dcrelicto  ecdcsiastico  judicio  publicis  judiciis  purgari 
voluerit,  etiamsi  pro  ipso  prolata  fuerit  sententia,  locum 
suum  amittat,  et  hoc  in  criminali  actione.  In  civili  vero 
perdat  quod  evicerit,  si  locum  suum  obtinere  maluerit,  &c. 

"  Cone.  Veuetic.  c.  9.  "  Cone.  Cabillon.  c.  11. 

"  Cone.  Maliscon.  c.  8.  »  Cone.  Milcv.  c.  la 

*'  Cone.  Milcv.  c.  19.  Quicunque  ab  imperatore  cogni- 
tioncmjudiciorum  publicorum  pcticrit,  honore  proprio  pri- 
vetur:  si  autem  cpiscopulc  judicium  ub  imperati)re  postu- 
laverit,  nihil  ci  ubsit. 

«  Theod.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  »  Canon.  Apost.  c.  75. 

*«  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Constant,  t.  1.  p.  7.31. 

^  Cone.  Carth.  2.  c.  6.  Qui  aliquibus  scelcribus  irretitus 
est,  vocem  adversus  majores  natu  non  habeat  accusandi.. 
Vid.(>)d.Can.  Afric.  c.  8. 
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timony  against  any  elder  of  the  church.  The  first 
general  council  of  Constantinople  distinguiflhes  the 
causes,  upon  which  an  accusation  might  be  brought 
against  a  bishop :  for  a  man  might  have  a  private 
cause  of  complaint  <igainst  him,  as  that  he  was  de- 
frauded in  his  property,  or  in  any  the  like  case  in- 
jured by  him ;  in  which  case  his  accusation  was  to 
be  heard,  without  considering  at  all  the  quality  of 
the  person  or  his  religion.  For  a  bishop  was  to 
keep  a  good  conscience,  and  any  man  that  com- 
plained of  being  injured  by  him,  was  to  have  justice 
done  him,  whatever  religion  he  was  of.  But  if  the 
crime  was  purely  ecclesiastical  that  was  alleged 
against  him,  then  the  personal  qualities  of  the  ac- 
cusers were  to  be  examined;  so  that  no  heretics 
should  be  allowed  to  accuse"  orthodox  bishops  in 
causes  ecclesiastical ;  nor  any  excommunicate  per- 
sons, before  they  liad  first  made  satisfaction  for 
their  own  crimes ;  nor  any  who  were  impeached  of 
crimes,  of  which  they  had  not  proved  themselves 
innocent.  The  council  of  Chalcedon"  adds,  that 
no  clergyman  or  lax^man  should  be  admitted  to  im- 
peach a  bishop  or  a  clerk,  till  his  own  reputation 
and  character  were  first  inquired  into  and  fully  ex- 
amined. So  careful  were  they  in  this  matter  not 
to  expose  the  credit  of  the  clei^  to  the  malicious 
designs  or  wicked  conspiracies  of  any  profligate 
wretches,  whom  malice  or  bribery  might  induce  to 
accuse  them.  Thirdly,  In  case  of  false  accusation, 
whether  public  or  private,  the  penalty  against  the 
offender  was  very  severe.  If  any  clergyman,  says 
one*  of  the  Apostolical  Canons,  unjustly  reproach  a 
bishop,  he  shall  be  de^wsed :  for  it  is  \iTitten, "  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  And 
by  a  canon*  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  for  any  man 
to  charge  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  with  a  false 
crime,  which  he  could  not  make  good  against  them, 
was  excommunication,  without  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion at  the  hour  of  death.  Which  was  the  usual 
penalty  that  was  inflicted  by  that  council  upon  very 
great  and  notorious  offenders ;  for  which  some  have 
censured  the  Spanish  church  as  guilty  of  Novatian- 
ism,  but  without  reason,  as  I  shall  show  when  I 
come  to  discourse  of  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they 
thought  this  crime  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  since 
they  refused  to  give  the  external  peace  of  the  church 
to  such  offenders,  even  at  their  last  hour.  Many 
other  instances  of  the  like  respect  might  here  be 
added,  but  by  these  few  the  reader  will  be  able  to 


judge,  with  what  candour  and  civility  the  cleigy  of 
the  primitive  church  were  obliged  to  reoefre  and 
treat  one  another.  And  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  all  ages,  had  they  walked  in  the  lame  steps,  and 
copied  after  so  good  an  example. 


CHAPTER  11. 

INSTANCES  OP  RESPECT  SHOWED  TO  THE  CLSIOT 
BY  THE  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  WHERE  PARTICU- 
LARLY OP  THEIR  EXEMPTION  PROM  THE  COGNI- 
ZANCE OP  THE  SECULAR  COURTS  IN  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL CAUSES. 
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Next  to  the  respect  which  the  clergy 
showed  to  one  another,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  speak  of  the  honours  which 
were  done  them  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates, which  were  more  or  less,  according  as  either 
the  inclination  and  piety  of  the  emperors  led  them, 
or  as  the  state  of  the  times  required.  These  honoon 
chiefly  consisted  in  exempting  them  from  some  sort 
of  obligations  to  which  others  were  liable,  and  in 
granting  them  certain  privileges  and  imtnmiiri#* 
which  others  did  not  enjoy.  Of  this  kind  was  that 
instance  of  respect,  which  by  the  laws  of  Justinian 
was  granted  to  all  bishops,  that  no  secular  judge 
should  compel*  them  to  appear  in  a  public  court  to 
give  their  testimony  before  him,  but  he  should  send 
one  of  his  officers  to  take  it  from  their  mouth  in 
private.  This  law  is  also  repeated  in  the  Justinian 
Code,*  and  there  said  to  be  enacted  first  by  Thcodo- 
sius  the  Great,  a  law  of  whose  is  still  extant  in  the 
same  words  in  the  Theodosian  Code."  But  Gotho- 
fred  will  have  it,  that  this  law,  as  first  enacted  by 
Theodosius,  meant  no  more  than  to  exempt  the 
clergy  from  being  bound  to  give  an  account  to  the 
civil  magistrates,  of  what  judgments  or  sentences 
they  passed  upon  any  secular  causes  that  were  re- 
ferred to  their  arbitration.  And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
that  the  law  terms,  ad  tedimonium  devoeari,  and  ik 
/uipTvpiav  iTucaKiia^m,  are  taken  in  this  sense  by  the 
African  fathers  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage, 
where  it  was  agreed*  to  petition  the  emperors  to 
make  a  decree,  that  if  any  persons  referred  a  civfl 
cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the  church,  and  one  of 
the  parties  chanced  to  be  displeased  with  the  de- 


**  Cunc.  Constant.  Gen.  1.  c.  6. 

**  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  21.  *  Canon.  Apost  c.  47. 

*  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  75.  Si  quis  episcopum,  presbytcnim, 
vcl  diaconum  falsis  criminibus  appetierit,  et  probare  non 
potuerit,  nee  in  fine  dandam  ci  communionem. 

»  JuBtin.  Novel.  123.  e.  7.  Nulli  judicum  liccbtt  Deo 
amabiles  cpiscopos  c(^erc  ad  judicium  venire  pro  csihibcndo 
testimonio;  scd  judex  mtttat  ad  eos  quosdam  ex  personis 
mioistrantium  sibi,  &c. 


*  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Epiic  Leg.  7.  Imperator 
Theodosius  dixit,  Nee  honora  nee  legtbut  epitcopus  ad  tet- 
timooium  dicendum  flagitetur. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  99.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  a 

«  Cone.  Carth.  5.  c.  1.  It.  Cod.  Can.  Ah.  c.  59.  Et 
Cone,  vulgo  diet.  Africanum.  c.  26.  Petendum  at  statuera 
dif^nentur,  ut  si  qui  forte  in  ecdesia  quamlibet  causam»  jure 
apostolico  ecclesiis  imposito,  agere  Toluerint,  et  fortasse 
docisio  clericorum  uni  parti  dupUcuerit;  noa  liceat  eleri- 
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I  or  sentence  that  was  given  against  him ;  it 
thookl  not  be  lawful  to  draw  the  clergyman,  who 
WM  judge  in  the  cause,  into  any  secular  court,  to 
■tke  him  give  any  testimony  or  account  of  his  de- 
tmnination.     TMs  was  not  intended  to  exempt 
clergymen  in  general  from  being  called  to  be  wit- 
nesses in  a  secular  court,  but  only  to  free  them  from 
the  prosecutions  of  vexatious  and  troublesome  men, 
vho,  when  they  had  chosen  them  for  their  arbi- 
trators, would  not  stand  to  their  arbitration,  but 
prosecuted  them  in  the  civil  courts,  as  if  they  had 
given  a  partial  sentence  against  them :  and  though 
it  was  contrary  to  the  law  to  give  them  any  such 
trouble;  because,  as  I  have  showed*  in  another 
place,  aU  such  determinations  were  to  be  absolutely 
decisive  and  final  without  appeal ;  yet  it  is  probable 
ioiDe  secular  judges  in  Africa  might  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  prosecutions :  which  made  the  African 
&therB  complain  of  the  grievance,  and  desire  to 
have  it  redressed,  in  the  forementioned  canon,  to 
which  Gh)thofr«d  thinks  the  law  of  Theodosius 
refers.    But  whether  the  law  of  Theodosius  be  thus 
to  be  limited,  is  a  matter  that  may  admit  of  further 
inquiry.    Gotfaofivd  himself  confesses  that  Justi- 
nian took  it  in  a  larger  sense ;  and  that  is  enough 
for  me  to  found  this  privilege  of  bishops  upon,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  called  into  a  secular  court,  to 
give  their  testimony  there  in  any  case  whatsoever. 
Another    privilege    of   this  kind, 
««SSpi  to      which  also  argued  great  respect  paid 
■jjj»«ijMj«j«     to  bishops,  was,  that  when  their  testi- 
mony was  taken  in  private,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  give  it  upon  oath,  as  other  witnesses 
were,  but  only  upon  their  word,  as  became  the 
priests  of  God,  laying  the  holy  Gospels  before  them. 
For  the  same  law  of  Justinian*  which  grants  them 
the  Qirmer  privilege,  enacted  this  in  their  favour 
and  behalf  also.    And  in  pursuance  of  that  law 
probably  the  council  of  Tribur  some  ages  after'  de- 
creed, that  no  presbyter  should  be  questioned  upon 
oath,  but  instead  of  that  only  be  interrogated  upon 
his  consecration ;  because  it  did  not  become  a  priest 
to  swear  upon  a  light  cause.    But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  this  indulgence  was  granted  to  bishops 
before  the  time  of  Justinian.    For  the  council  of 
Chalcedon'  exacted  an  oath  in  a  certain  case  of 


the  Egyptian  bishops;  and  the  council  of  Tyre* 
required  the  same  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa.  And 
there  are  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

Constantine  the  Great  granted  many 
privileges  to  the  clergy;   but  there     whSSL 

a\_     ,  ■»  y  *  vinKlr  cvbleaee  of 

are  some  that  go  under  his  name,  ooeushopinuinod 
which  were  certamly  never  granted  by  !!vJ^°"J' "'  "■"' 
him:  as  his  famed  donation  to  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  which  Baronius**  himself  gives 
up  for  a  forgery,  and  De  Marca"  and  Pagi"  prove 
it  to  be  a  spurious  fiction  of  the  ninth  century,  in- 
vented most  probably  by  the  same  Isidore  Mercator, 
who  forged  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  ancient  bi- 
shops of  Rome.  There  are  other  privileges  fathered 
upon  Constantine,  which  though  not  such  manifest 
forgeries  as  the  former,  are  yet  by  learned  men  re- 
puted of  a  doubtfril  nature ;  such  as  that  which  is 
comprised  in  a  law  under  the  name  of  Constantine* 
at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  all  judges 
are  commanded  to  take  the  single  evidence  of  one 
bishop  as  good  in  law,  against  all  others  whatso- 
ever. Gothofred  is  of  opinion,  that  this  whole  title 
in  the  Theodosian  Code  is  spurious ;  and  for  this 
law  in  particular,  there  are  two  arguments  that 
seem  to  J^rove  it  not  genuine.  First,  Because  Con- 
stantine himself  in  another  law  says,"  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness  shall  not  be  heard  in  any  case, 
no,  not  though  the  witness  be  a  senator.  Secondly, 
Because  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  well  as  the  civil, 
require  two  witnesses,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last 
chapter.  Which,  I  think,  are  sufficient  arguments 
to  prove,  that  no  such  extravagant  privilege  could 
be  granted  to  bishops  by  Constantine :  but  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  for  lidmself,  if  he  can  find  better 
arguments  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  better  proof  for  another         ^^  ^ 
privilege  that  we  find  granted  to  pres-  le^ijiS*  wA^ 
byters,  which  was,  that  if  any  of  them  fui^i^'^hSiSr 
were  called  to  give  testimony  in  a  •**•*•*"•• 
public    court,  they  should  not  be  examined  by 
scourging  or  torture,  as  the  law  directed  in  other 
cases.     For  by  the  Roman  laws  witnesses  might  be 
examined  upon  the  rack  in  some  cases,  to  make 
them  declare  the  whole  truth :  as  we  learn  not  only 
from  the  laws**  themselves,  but  from  St  Austin,** 
and  Synesius,*'  who  mentions  several  new  sorts  of 


ciD  in  judictam  ad  tettimoniiim  devocari  eum,  qui  cognitor 
Til  pTWBBeoM  (fomn  prsses)  fuerit.  Et  nulla  ad  testimo- 
wam  dicendttBi  ecdcaiaatici  ct^uilibet  penona  pulaetur. 

•  Book  II.  chap.  7.  tect  3  and  4, 

«  Jnatiii.  NofvL  123.  c  7.  Propositis  SS.  evangeliia,  to- 
eisiuB  fnod  docet  Meordotes,  dicani  quod  noverint,  non 
tamtn  jamt 

'CoDC.  Trilnir.  c  21.  Presbyter  vice  juramenti  per 
luetam  eooMcrationem  interrogetur ;  quia  sacerdotet  ex 
Itfi  aon  jararo  non  debent,  &c. 

•  Gar.  Ghalced.  Act.  4.  t.  4.  p.  5ia 

•  CbBC.  Tyr.  in  Act.  9.  Goncil.  Chalced.  p.  G29. 
•Bvi)a.aD.aM.ii.lia 


"  Marca,  de  Concord,  lib.  6.  c.  6.  n.  6. 

"  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  la 

>*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  12.  de  Episc.  Audient  Leg.  1. 
Testimonium  etiam  ab  uno  licet  episcopo  perhibitum,  om- 
ncs  judiccs  indubitanter  accipiant,  nee  alius  audiatur,  cum 
testimonium  episcopi  a  qualibet  parte  fuerit  repromissum. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  3. 
Sancinius,  ut  uuius  umnino  testis  responsio  non  aadiatur, 
etiamsi  praeclarte  ciirite  honore  prsfulgeat. 

»  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  9.  Tit.  41.  de  Quscstionibus.  It. 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  13.  Tit.  9.  de  Naufragiia,  Leg.  2. 

1'  Aug.  Scrm.  40.  dc  DiTers.  1 10.  p.  520. 

'•  Syncs.  Ep.  5a 
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torture,  which  Andronicus,  the  tyrannical  prefect  of 
Ptolemais,  invented,  licyond  what  the  law  directed. 
But  now  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  imposed 
ujwn  any  presbyter  of  the  church :  for  they  were 
exempted  from  it  by  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
wliich  is  still  extant  in  l)oth  the  Codes,"  by  which 
it  also  api)ears  that  it  was  a  peculiar  privilege 
granted  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  but  to  none  be- 
low them :  for  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  excepted, 
and  left  to  the  common  way  of  examination,  which 
in  other  cases  the  law  directed  to  be  used. 

Hut  the  next  privilege  I  am  to 
TJierwi:T*«-  mention,  was  a  more  universal  one, 
Sr,  cojnuanl^  that  extcudcd  to  all  the  clergy ;  which 
in  all  rt.ir^**tic»i  v\iLs  their  cxcmption  from  the  ordi- 
nary  cop^izancc  of  the  secular  courts 
in  several  sorts  of  causes.  To  understand  this 
matter  aright,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two 
things.  First,  The  different  kinds  of  causes  in 
which  the  clergy  might  be  concerned;  and,  second- 
ly, The  different  jwwers  of  the  inferior  courts  from 
that  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who  was  invested 
with  a  peculiar  prerogative  power  above  them. 
The  want  of  attending  to  which  distinctions  is  the 
thing  that  has  bred  so  much  confusion  it  modem 
authors  upon  this  subject,  and  especially  in  the 
Romish  writers,  many  of  which  are  intolerably 
partial  in  their  accounts,  and  highly  injurious  to 
the  civil  magistrates,  under  pretence  of  asserting 
and  maintaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
elmrch.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  have  a 
right  understanding  in  this  matter,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  several  sorts  of  causes  in  which  eccle- 
siastical persons  might  be  concerned.  Now  these 
were  of  four  kinds.  First,  Such  as  related  to  mat- 
ters purely  eccclesiastical,  as  crimes  committed 
against  the  faith,  or  canons,  and  discipline,  and 
good  order  of  the  church,  which  were  to  be  punish- 
ed with  ecclesiastical  censures.  Secondly,  Such  as 
related  to  mere  ciWl  and  pecuniary  matters  between 
a  elerg}'man  and  a  layman.  Thirdly,  Such  as  re- 
lated to  political  matters,  as  gross  and  scandalous 
crimes  committed  against  the  laws,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  as  treason,  rebellion, 
robbery,  murder,  and  the  like,  which  in  the  laws 
are  called  atrocia  delicta.  Fourthly,  Such  as  related 
to  lesser  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  which  tlie  law 
calls  Ivria  delicta,  small  or  petty  offences.     Now, 


according  to  this  distiiiction  of  causes,  the  dagy 
were,  or  were  not,  exempt  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  courts  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  all  matters  that  were  porely  ecclesiastical  they 
were  absolutely  exempt,  as  Gothofred,**  the  great 
civilian,  scruples  not  to  own.  For  all  causes  of 
that  nature  were  reserved  to  the  bearing  of  Inshopi 
and  their  councils,  not  only  by  the  eanons  of  the 
church,  but  the  laws  of  the  state  also. 

This  may  be  evidenced  from  the  g,^,^ 
rescripts  of  several  emperors  succes-  hS^^^uS^ 
si vely  one  after  another,  most  of  which  ''^*^"^'" = 
are  extant  in  both  the  Codes.  Constantius,  anno 
335,  published  a  law%*  wherein  he  prohibited  say 
accusation  to  be  brought  against  a  bishop  befixre  a 
secular  magistrate ;  but  if  any  one  had  any  com- 
plaint against  him,  his  cause  should  be  heard  and 
tried  by  a  synod  of  bishops.  This  at  least  most 
signify  in  ecclesiastical  causes;  though  Gothofred 
and  some  others  say,  it  extended  also  to  civil  and 
criminal  causes;  and  that  though  it  looked  like 
a  privilege,  yet  it  was  intended  as  a  snaie  to  the 
catholic  bishops,  to  oppress  them  by  his  Arin 
synods,  in  those  times  when  the  majority  of  bishops 
in  any  synod  were  commonly  such  as  fiivoured  the 
Arian  party ;  and  a  catholic  bishop  might  expect 
more  favour  and  justice  from  a  secular  court  than 
from  them.  But  whether  this  law  extended  to  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine :  thus  much  is  certain,  that  if  it  did,  it  was  not 
long  after  in  that  part  revoked,  whilst  in  the  other 
part  it  stood  good,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  laws 
of  the  succeeding  emperors. 

For  Valcntinian  granted  the  clergy         g^^  , 
the  same  immunity  in  all  ecclesiasti-  y^SSk^SL 
cal  causes.    As  appears  from  what  °"'*"* 
St.  Ambrose  writes  to  the  younger  Valentinian  con- 
cerning his  father,  saying.  Your  lather,  of  august 
memory,'*  did  not  only  say  it  in  words,  but  enacted 
it  into  a  law,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and.  ecclesias- 
tical order  they  ought  to  judge  who  were  qualified 
by  their  office,  and  of  the  same  order.     For  those 
are  the  words  of  his  rescript    That  is,  he  would 
have  priests  to  judge  of  priests.  This  law  is  not  now 
extant  in  the  Code,  but  there  is  another  of  Valen- 
tinian and  Gratian  to  the  same  purpose ;  wherein 
it  is  decreed,**  that  the  same  custom  should  be  ob- 
served in  ecclesiastical  business,  as  was  in  civil 


"Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium,  Leg.  10. 
Presbyteri  citra  injuriam  quaistionis  testimoDium  dicant; 
ita  tameD  ut  falsa  noD  simulent.  Caeteri  vero  clerici,  qui 
eonmi  gradura  vel  ordincm  subsequuntur,  si  ad  testimonium 
dicendum  petiti  fueriat,  prout  leges  precipiunt,  audiaatur. 
Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  Leg.  8. 

"  Gothofr.  Comment,  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  23. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  12.  Mansuetu- 
dinis  nostra)  lege  prohibemus  in  judiciis  episcopos  accusari. 

Si  quid  est  igitur  querelaram,  quod  quispiam  defert, 

apud  alios  potissimum  episcopos  convenit  explorari,  &c. 


'*  Ambros.  Ep.  32.  Augustas  memorial  pater  tuua  n<m 
solum  sermone  respondit,  sed  etiam  legibus  mis  tanxit,  in 
causa  fidei,  vel  eccledastici  aliciOua  ordinis  eum  judicare 
debere,  qui  nee  munere  impar,  nee  jure  distimilis.  H«c 
enim  verba  rescripti  sunt.  Hoc  est,  sacerdotea  de  sacerdo- 
tibut  voluit  judicare. 

B  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epiac  Leg.  23.  Qui  moi  est 
causarum  civ  ilium,  iidem  in  negotiis  ecclesiasticiB  obtinendi 
sunt:  ut  siqua  sunt  ex  quibusdam  diaentioiiibuB,  ievi- 
busque  delictis,  ad  religionis  obiervantiam  pertioentia,  iocit 
suis,  et  a  sua  diosceteos  synodis  audiantar:  ezoeptii  qua 
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that  if  there  arose  any  controversies  about 
of  religion,  either  from  the  dissensions  of 
■en,  or  other  small  offences,  they  should  be  heard 
ind  determined  in  the  places  where  they  arose,  or 
in  the  synod  of  the  whole  diocese,  except  only  such 
criminal  actions  as  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of 
the  ordinary  judges,  the  proconsuls  and  prefects  of 
every  province,  or  the  extraordinary  judges  of  the 
emperor's  own  appointing,  or  the  illustrious  powers, 
Tiz.  the  prafectus-praiorio  of  the  diocese.  Here  it 
is  plain,  that  though  criminal  actions  against  the 
state-laws  are  excepted,  yet  all  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal were  to  be  heard  by  ecclesiastical  judges,  and 
no  other. 

In  the  last  title  of  the  Theodosian 
Aad  mniwiM  Code,  there  is  a  law  under  the  name 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  to  the  same 
porpose,  wherein  it  is  decreed,  that  no  bishop,"  or 
any  other  minister  of  the  church,  shall  be  drawn 
mto  the  civil  courts  of  any  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary judges,  about  matters  or  causes  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical nature ;  because  they  have  judges  of  their 
own,  and  laws  distinct  from  those  of  the  state.  This 
law  is  cited  in  6ratian*s  decree,  but  the  words, 
fmmtum  ad  eatisoM  ecclewuticas  tamen  pertinet,  are 
there"  fraudulently  left  out,  to  serve  the  current 
doctrine  and  hypothesis  of  his  own  times,  and  make 
the  reader  believe,  that  the  clergy  anciently  enjoyed 
an  exemption  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  but 
all  others.  I  the  rather  mention  this  corruption, 
because  none  of  the  correctors  of  Gratian  have  taken 
any  notice  of  it  The  Roman  censors  silently  pass 
it  over,  and  it  has  escaped  the  diligence  of  Antonius 
Augustinus  and  Baluzius  also.  Gothofred  indeed 
qoestions  the  authority  of  the  law  itself;  but  I  shall 
not  stand  to  dispute  that,  since  there  is  nothing  in 
it  contrary  to  the  preceding  laws,  or  those  that  fol- 
lowed alter. 

For  Arcadius  and  Honorius  con- 
AaijSjLaad  tiuucd  the  ssmc  privilege  to  the  cler- 
gy, confirming  the  ancient  laws,  that 
whenever  any  cause  relating  to  religion  was  debated, 
the  bishops"  were  to  be  judges ;  but  other  causes, 
belonging  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  judges, 
and  the  use  of  the  common  laws,  were  to  be  heard 
hj  them  only. 


Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian 
III.  refer  to  this  law  of  Honorius,  as    And  vawnuniui 

,  IIL  andJuatinlaa. 

the  standing  law  then  in  force  con- 
cerning the  immunities  and  liberties  of  the  clergy, 
saying  in  one  of  their  decrees,  that"  bishops  and 
presbyters  had  no  court  of  secular  laws,  nor  any 
power  to  judge  of  other  causes,  except  such  as  re- 
lated to  religion,  according  to  the  constitutions  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  inserted  into  the  Theodosian 
Code.  So  that  all  the  same  laws  which  denied 
them  power  in  secular  causes,  allowed  them  the  pri- 
vilege of  judging  in  ecclesiastical  causes ;  and  the 
very  excepting  of  other  causes  is  a  manifest  proof, 
that  there  was  no  contest  made  about  these  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  who  confirmed  the  privilege  which 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  granted  before  him. 
For  in  one  of  his  Novels*'  we  find  it  enacted.  That 
all  ecclesiastical  crimes,  which  were  to  be  punished 
with  ecclesiastical  penalties  and  censures,  should 
be  judged  by  the  bishop ;  the  provincial  judges  not 
intermeddling  with  them.  For,  saith  he,  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  such  matters  shall  not  be  heard  by  the 
civil  judges. 

Gothofred  is  also  of  opinion,"  that  g^  „, 
some  of  the  lesser  criminal  causes  of  ,i2i;j**irEJ2^ 
ecclesiastics  were  to  be  determined  by  "  **"■**■ 
the  bishops  and  their  synods  likewise.  For  in  the 
forementioned  law  of  Gratian,  (see  before,  sect  7,) 
the  levia  delicto,  or  lesser  crimes,  are  reserved  to  the 
hearing  of  bishops.  And  St  Ambrose  having  spoken 
of  the  decree  of  Valentinian,  that  orders  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  to  be  judged  by  bishops  only,  adds 
also,  that  if  in  other  respects  a  bishop  was  to  be  cen- 
sured, and  his  morals "  came  under  examination, 
such  causes  as  those  likewise  should  appertain  to  the 
episcopal  judgment  Which  seems  to  put  some  dis- 
tinction between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  criminal 
causes,  and  reserve  both  to  the  hearing  of  bishops 
and  their  synods.  But  then,  as  Gothofred  rightly 
observes,  this  must  only  be  understood  of  lesser  cri- 
minal causes:  for  in  greater  criminal  actions  the 
clergy  were  liable  to  the  cognizance  of  the  secular 
judges  as  well  as  all  others.  Which  is  freely  owned 
by  De  Marca,  and  some  other  ingenuous  writers  of 
the  Romish  church.  For  De  Marca"  quits  the  po- 
sitions of  Baronius  and  the  canonists,  and  confesses. 


tctio  criminalis  ab  ordinariii  extraordinariitque  judicibus, 
■nt  illustribui  potettatibot  audientia  (leg.  audienda)  con- 
ftHuit. 

■  Cod.  Th.  Ub,  16.  Tit.  12.  de  EpiM.  Judicio.  Leg.  3. 
Goatinua  lege  sancimus,  ut  Qullns  episcoporum,  vel  eomiiL 
qui  ecclnis  ncceieitatibui  serviunt,  ad  judicia  sire  ordiDa- 
fionui  tiv0  extraordinariorum  judicum  (quantum  tamea  ad 
eanna  ecdetiasticas  pertinet)  pertrahatur,  &c. 

"  Gratian.  Gaus.  11.  QuMfc.  1.  c.  5. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  U.  de  Religione,  Leg.  1.  Quotiens 
^  rtlifioae  agitur,  epitcopoe  couTenit  judicare:  caeteras 
varo  caiiaa%  quv  ad  ordinarioe  cognitores,  vel  ad  usum 
paUid  jorii  pcitineot,  legiboa  oportet  audiri. 

"  Vakntio.  Nov«L  13.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.    Coaatat 


episcopos  et  presby  teros  forum  legibus  non  habere :  nee  de 
aliis  causis,  secundum  Arcadii  et  Honorii  divalia  constituta, 
quae  Theodoiianum  corpus  ostendit,  preter  religionem  posse 
cognoscere. 

^  Justin.  Novel.  83.  Si  vero  ecclesiasticum  sit  delictum, 
egens  castigatione  ecclesiastica  et  multa,  Deo  amabilii 
episcopus  hoc  discemat,  nihil  communicantibus  clarissimii 
provincin  judicibns.  Neque  enim  volumus  talia  negotia 
omnino  scire  civiles  judices. 

«  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  23. 

"  Ambr.  Ep.  32.  Quinetiam  si  alias  quoque  argueretur 
episcopus,  et  morum  esset  examinanda  causa,  etiam  banc 
voluit  ad  episfcopale  judicium  pertinere. 

"*  Marca,  Dissert,  in  Cap.  Qerictis,  ad  calcem  Antonii  Au- 
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that  as  it  appears  from  the  Theodosian  Code,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  crimes,  and  lesser  civil  crimes  of 
the  clerg}',  were  left  to  the  hearing  of  bishops,  and 
the  synods  of  every  diocese  or  province;  so  the 
greater  civil  crimes  of  the  clergy,  which  he  reckons 
five  in  number,  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  the 
public  courts  and  civil  judges ;  which,  he  says,  ap- 
pears from  the  laws  published  by  Sirmondus  in  his 
Appendix  to  the  Theodosian  Code. 

Some  reckon  those  laws  to  be  of 
But  lUc  in  gmur  no  vcry  great  authority,  and  therefore 
I  Khali  rather  choose  to  confirm  this 
position  from  the  undoubted  laws  which  occur  in 
the  body  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  Such  as  that  of 
Theodosius  and  Gratian,  which  particularly  excepts 
these  greater  criminal  actions,*'  and  reserves  them 
to  the  hearing  of  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
judges,  or  the  prafectus-prteton'o  of  the  diocese; 
and  those  other  laws  of  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius, 
and  Ilonorius,  and  Valentinian  III.,  which  have 
been  cited  in  the  foregoing  sections,"  and  need 
not  here  be  repeated.  To  which  we  may  add  that  law 
of  the  elder  Valentinian,  which  orders"  all  such  ec- 
clesiastics to  be  prosecuted  in  the  civil  courts,  that 
were  found  guilty  of  creeping  into  the  houses  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  so  insinuating  into  their 
affections,  as  to  prevail  upon  them  to  disinherit 
their  relations,  and  make  them  their  heirs.  And 
that  other  law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  which  in 
criminal  causes  exempts  the  clergy  of  Constanti- 
nople" from  the  cognizance  of  all  inferior  courts, 
but  not  from  the  high  court  of  the  prafectus-prtB- 
torio  of  the  royal  city.  Which  appears  also  to  have 
been  the  practice  at  Rome.  For  Socrates"  ob- 
serves, that  when,  in  the  conflict  which  happened 
at  the  election  of  Pope  Damasus,  some  persons 
were  slain,  many  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy  upon 
that  account  were  punished  by  Maximinus,  who  was 
then  pr{pfectu9-pr<etorio  at  Rome.     It  appears  fur- 


ther from  the  Novels"  of  Valentiiiiaii  III.,  that  in 
tnch  criminal  actions  as  those  of  moider,  robbing 
of  graves,  or  the  like,  bishops,  as  well  as  any  other 
clerks,  were  bound  to  answer  before  the  civil  magis- 
trate by  their  proctors.  But  Justinian  a  little  en- 
larged the  privilege  with  respect  to  biahops,  making 
a  decree,"  that  no  one  should  draw  a  bishop  in  any 
pecuniary  or  criminal  cause  before  a  secolar  magis- 
trate against  his  will,  unless  the  emperar  gave  par- 
ticular order  to  do  it  This  was  the  plain  state  of 
the  matter,  as  to  what  concerned  the  exemption  of 
the  clergy  in  this  sort  of  criminal  causes,  notwith- 
standing what  Baronius  or  any  others  of  that  strain 
have  said  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  some  ages  after, 
such  crimes  as  murder,  theft,  and  witchcraft  were 
brought  before  the  secular  judges  in  France,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  council  of  Mascon,"  anno  581. 

The  case  was  much  the  same  in  all 
civil  pecuniary  controversies  which  vmMftmak^ 
the  clergy  had  with  laymen.  For 
though  they  might  end  all  such  causes  which  they 
had  one  with  another,  in  their  own  conrts,  or  be- 
fore a  synod  of  bishops ;  and  the  canons  obliged 
them  so  to  do,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last  chap- 
ter;" yet  if  their  controversy  happened  to  be  with 
a  layman,  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  refer  the 
hearing  of  his  cause  to  an  ecclesiastical  court,  un- 
less he  voluntarily  consented  by  way  of  compromise 
to  take  some  ecclesiastical  persons  for  his  arbitra- 
tors. This  is  evident  from  one  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Valentinian  III.,  which  says.  That  if  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  layman,  he  might  compel  any  clergyman, 
with  whom  he  had  a  civil  contest,  to  answer  in  a 
civil  court,  if  he"  rather  chose  it.  And  the  council 
of  Epone,**  according  to  the  reading  of  Sirmond*8 
edition,  says  the  same,  that  the  clergy,  if  they  were 
sued  in  a  secular  court,  should  make  no  scruple 
to  follow  the  plaintiff  thither.  But  Justinian,  at  the 
instance  of  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 


gustini  de  Emendat.  Gratiani,  p.  577.  In  Codice  Theodo- 
siano  controvcniae  quso  ad  religionem  pertinent,  in  quibu* 
sunt  crimina  ecclesiastica,  et  minora  delicta  e  civilium  nu- 
mcro,  episcopis  et  ciij usque  dicDceseot  sive  provinciae  sy- 
nodis  relinquuntur :  servati  judiciis  publicis  atrocium  cri- 
minum,  qiuc  numero  quinque,  advertua  clericot  cognitione; 
ut  doccQl  leges  aliquot  edits  cura  Sinnondi  in  Appendice 
Codicis  Theodosiani. 

*i  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  TiL  %  de  Episc.  Leg.  23.  Exceptis 
qu«  actio  criuiioalis  ab  ordinariis  extraonlinariisque  judici- 
bus,  aut  illustribus  potestatibus  audienda  consiituit 

«  Sec  sect.  8,  9,  10. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  20.  Ecclesiastici-vidu- 
arum  ac  pupillarum  domos  non  adeant :  sed  publicis  exter- 
minentur  judiciis,  si  posthac  eos  affines  earum  vel  propiu- 
qui  putaverint  deferendos. 

**  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  25.  Actor  in 
nullo  alio  foro,  vel  apud  quenquam  alterum  judicem  eoedem 
cicricos  litibus  irretire,  et  civilibus  vel  criminalibus  negutiis 
tentet  innectere. 

'^  Socrat.  lib.  -1.  c.  29.  AiA  tovto  -roXXovs  XaiKoitv  tc  Kal 


icXfipiicobs  inrd  tov  Tirt  ivApxov  Ma(i/ti£vo»  <ri/A«if>f|3^i«». 

**  Valent.  Novel.  5.  de  Sepulcr.  Violat.  ad  cidcem  Cod. 
Theod.  It.  Novel.  12.  Quam  formam  etiam  circa  episcopo- 
rum  personam  observari  oportere  censemui.  Ut  si  in  hu- 
jusmodi  ordinis  homines  actionem  pervatioiiis  et  atroctom 
injuriarum  dirigi  necesse  fuerit,  per  procuTmtorem  solemni- 
ter  ordinatum,  apud  judicem  publicum  inter  leges  tt  jura 
confligant 

■^  Justin.  Novel  123.  n.  8.  Sed  neque  ut  epitcopus  pro 
pecuniaria  aliqua  aut  criminal!  causa  ad  civilem  milita- 
rcmve  magistratum  inritus  perduratur,  sistatunre  sine  im- 
periali  jussione  concedimos. 

"  Cone.  Matiscon.  1.  can.  7.  "*  Chap.  1.  sect  4. 

^  Valent.  Novel.  12.  Petitor  laicut,  seu  in  civili  sen  in 
criminali  causa,  cujuslibet  loci  dericum  adversariom  suom, 
si  id  magis  cligat,  per  auctoritatem  legitimam  in  publico 
judiciu  rcspondere  compellat 

*^  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  11.  Si  pulsati  fiierint,  tequi  ad  sa- 
culare  judicium  non  morentur.  Yet  note  that  other  edi- 
tions, as  that  of  Crab  and  Biniui,  read  it  to  a  contrary  s 
sequi  ad  seculare  judicium  non  pn 
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gmiled  the  clergy  of  the  royal  city  a  peculiar  pri- 
rksgtf  that  in  aU  peconiary  matters^  their  cause 
ifaodd  first  be  brought  before  the  bishop ;  and  if 
die  nature  of  the  cause  happened  to  be  such  that 
ht  coM  not  determine  it,  then  recourse  might  be 
hid  to  the  civil  judges,  but  not  otherwise.  From 
in  which  it  ^pean,  that  anciently  exemptions  of 
dus  nature  were  not  challenged  as  matters  of  Di- 
vine right,  but  depended  wholly  upon  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Christian  princes,  however  after  ages 
cime  to  put  another  kind  of  gloss  upon  them. 

Nay,  it  must  be  observed,  that  even 
in  ecclesiastical  causes,  a  great  differ- 
ence was  always  observed  between 
the  power  of  the  prince  or  supreme 
magistrate,  and  that  of  the  subordin- 
ate and  inferior  judges.  For  though  the  ordinary 
judges  were  bound  by  the  laws  not  to  intermeddle 
with  ecclesiastical  causes;  yet  in  some  cases,  the 
prince  himself  interposed  and  appointed  eztraordi- 
naiy  judges,  and  sometimes  heard  and  decided  the 
causes  himself  or  reversed  the  decisions  of  ecclesi- 
sstics  by  his  sovereign  power,  which  no  ordinary 
judges  were  qualified  to  do.  But  this  belongs  to 
toother  subject,  that  will  have  a  more  proper  place 
in  this  work,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  power 
of  Christian  princes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  TUB  IMMUNITIES  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  REFER- 
ENCE TO  TAXES  AND  CIVIL  OFFICES,  AND  OTHER 
BURDENSOME  EMPLOYMENTS  IN  THE  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE. 

,^  ^  Another  privilege  which  the  clergy 
fJuStilVXi-  enjoyed  by  the  favour  of  Christian 
rytifSifiH'  princes,  was,  that  in  some  certain 
*^*'**  cases,  according  to  the  exigence  of 

times  and  places,  they  were  exempt  from  some  of 
the  taxes  that  were  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
cminre.  But  whatever  they  enjoyed  of  this  kind, 
they  did  not  pretend  to  as  matter  of  Divine  right, 
but  freely  acknowledged  it  to  be  owing  to  the  pi- 
ous munificence  and  &vour  of  Christian  ez^perors. 
Therefore'  Baronius  does  them  great  injustice,  and 
11  guilty  of  veiy  great  prevarication,  in  pretending 
that  they  claimed  a  freedom  firom  tribute  by  the  law 


of  Christ ;  and  that  no  emperor  ever  imposed  any 
tax  upon  them,  except  only  Julian  the  apostate, 
and  Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian, 
who  was  wholly  governed  by  his  mother  Justina,  an 
Arian  empress ;  that  when  St  Ambrose  paid  tribute 
under  this  Valentinian,  he  did  it  only  out  of  his 
Christian  meekness,  not  that  he  was  otherwise  un- 
der any  obligation  to  have  done  it.  How  true  this 
representation  is,  the  reader  may  judge  in  part  from 
the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  are  these :'  If  the 
emperor  demands  tribute  of  us,  we  do  not  deny  it : 
the  lands  of  the  church  pay  tribute.  We  pay  to 
Ccesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  Tribute  is  Ceesar's,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  refuse  to  pay  it.  This  is  so  &r 
from  challenging  any  exemption  by  Divine  right, 
that  it  plainly  asserts  the  contrary.  As  in  another 
place  he  argues,  that  all  men  are  under  an  obligii- 
tion  to  pay  tribute,  because*  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self paid  it.  Matt  xvii.  27.  And  yet  Baronius  cites* 
that  very  passage  of  the  evangelist  to  prove  that 
the  clergy  are  jure  Divino  exempt,  because  our  Sa^ 
viour  says,  "  Then  are  the  children  free.**  For  if, 
says  he,  the  children  be  free,  much  more  so  are 
the  fathers,  that  is,  the  pastors,  under  whose  care 
princes  are.  Bellarmine  is  much  more  ingenuous  in 
handling  this  question ;  for  he  asserts*  against  the 
canonists,  (whose  opinion  Baronius  labours  to  main- 
tain,) that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  political 
matters,  whether  relating  to  their  persons  or  their 
goods,  was  introduced  by  human  right  only,  and 
not  Divine :  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  never  ex- 
empted from  any  other  but  personal  tribute,  till  the 
time  of  Justinian,  when  they  were  freed  from  taxes 
upon  their  estates  and  possessions  also.  So  Uttle 
agreement  is  there  betwixt  these  two  great  cardinals 
of  the  Romish  church  in  their  accounts  of  this 
matter,  either  as  to  fact  or  right,  that  in  every  thing 
their  assertions  are  point  blank  contrary  to  one 
another. 

To  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give     YetKamuycK- 
the  reader  a  distinct  account  of  the  tMw.  orh«ad- 

moaejr. 

several  sorts  of  tribute  that  were  im- 
posed upon  subjects  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
show  how  far  the  clergy  were  concerned  in  each  of 
them ;  which  will  be  best  done  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  most  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  this  afiair  are  still  extant  And  this  I 
shall  the  rather  do,  because  Baronius  makes  use  of 
the  same  authority,  but  with  great  partiality,  dis- 


*  Justin.  NoveL  83.  >  Baron,  an.  387. 1 4.  p.  538. 

*  Aaibr.  Orat  cont  Auzent.  de  tradend.  batilicii  post 
E^  33L    Si  tribotom  petit  imperator,  non  negamas ;  agn 

fcckua  solvunt  tributum. Solvimus  qu»  sunt  Cttsaris 

Cmui,  et  qiMB  sunt  Dei  Deo.    Tributum  Cssaris  est,  non 
Mgacv.  • 

*  Anbr.  lib.  4.  in  Luc.  v.  et  ap.  Gratian.  Caus.  11.  qu.  1. 


c.  28.  Si  censum  filius  Dei  solvit,  quis  tu  tantus  es,  qui 
non  putes  esse  solvendum  ? 

«  Baron,  an.  387.  n.  12.  p.  53a 

*  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  28.  Exceptio  clericorum 
in  rebus  politicis,  tam  quoad  personas,  quam  quoad  bona, 
jure  humano  iotroducta  est,  non  Divino.  H»c  propositio 
est  contra  canonistas. 
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sembling  every  thing  that  would  not  serve  the  hy- 
pothesis he  had  undertaken  to  maintain. 

Now,  the  first  sort  of  tribute  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  is  that  whicli  is  commonly  called  censtts  eapUum^ 
or  personal  tribute,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  eenau* 
agrorum^  or  tribute  arising  from  men's  estates  and 
possessions.  That  the  clergy  were  generally  freed 
from  this  sort  of  tribute  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  only 
Gothofretl  has  a  very  singular  notion  about  it  For 
he  asserts*  tliat  under  the  Christian  emperors  there 
was  no  such  tribute  as  this  paid  by  any  men ;  so 
that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  this  case  was 
no  peculiar  privilege  lielonging  to  them,  but  only 
what  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  other  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  empire.  But  in  this  that  learn- 
ed man  seems  evidently  to  be  mistaken.  For,  first, 
he  ovs-ns  there  was  such  a  tribute  under  the  heathen 
emjwrors,  from  which,  as  Ulpian*  relates,  none  were 
excused,  save  only  minors  under  fourteen,  and  per-  ■ 
sons  superannuated,  that  is,  above  sixty-five :  nor 
does  he  produce  any  law  to  show  when  or  by  whom  | 
that  tribute  was  ordered  to  be  laid  aside.  Secondly, 
Theodosins  junior,  the  author  of  the  Th^odosian 
Code,  makes  express  mention  of  it,  when,  in  one  of 
his  Novels,*  he  distinguishes  betwixt  the  centtt^ 
capitmn  and  census  agrorum.  Thirdly,  there  are 
several  laws  in  the  Thcodosian  Code,  exempting  the 
clergy  from  tribute,  which  cannot  fairly  be  under- 
stood of  any  other  tribute  but  this  sort  of  capitation. 
As  when  Constantius  grants  the  clergy  the  same 
immunity  from  tribute  as  minors  had,  he  plainly  re- 
fers to  the  old  law  about  minors  mentioned  by  Ul- 
pian,  and  puts  the  clergy  upon  the  same  foot  with 
them,  granting  them  this  privilege,  that  not  only 
they  themselves,  but*  their  wives  and  children,  their 
men-ser\'ants  and  their  maid-servants,  should  all  be 
free  from  tribute ;  meaning  personal  tribute,  or  that 
sort  of  capitation  called  capitis  census.  After  the 
same  manner  we  are  to  understand  those  two  laws 
of  Valentinian,**  where  he  grants  to  devoted  virgins, 
and  ^^-idows,  and  orphans  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  same  immunity  from  tribute,  or,  as  it  is  there 


called,  the  capitation  of  the  vulgar.  As  also  that 
other  law  "  of  his,  where  he  grants  the  like  privilege 
to  painters,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
From  all  which  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude, 
that  this  exemption  from  personal  taxes  was  not  t 
thing  then  common  to  all,  but  a  peculiar  privilege  of 
some  certain  arts  and  professions,  among  which  the 
most  honourable  was  that  of  the  cleigy. 

This  may  be  further  confirmed  from  an  observ- 
ation or  two  out  of  Gregory  Naziansen  and  Basil 
Nazianzcn,  in  one  of  his  epistles'*  to  AmphilochiuB, 
complains,  that  the  officers  of  the  government  had 
made  an  illegal  attempt  upon  one  Euthalius  a  dea- 
con, to  oblige  him  to  pay  taxes:  therefore  he  desires 
Amphilochius  not  to  permit  this  injury  to  be  done 
him;  since  otherwise ** he  would  sujQer  a  hardship 
above  other  men,  not  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  times,  and  the  honour  which  the 
emperors  had  granted  to  the  clergy.  Here  he 
plainly  refers  to  some  immunity  from  tribute,  which 
the  imperial  laws  granted  particularly  to  the 
clergy ;  which  could  not  be  any  exemption  of  their 
estates  from  tribute,  for  there  was  no  such  law  then 
in  force  to  be  appealed  to :  it  must  therefore  mean 
their  exemption  from  personal  taxes,  from  which 
they  were  freed  by  the  laws  of  Yalentinian  and 
Constantius  already  mentioned.  This  will  still  re- 
ceive greater  light  and  confirmation  from  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Basil,  who  had  occasion  to  make  a  like 
complaint  to  Modest  us,  (who  was  prtrfectu^praiom 
Orientis  under  Valens,)  of  some  who  had  infringed 
the  privilege  of  the  clergy  in  exacting  tribute  of  them 
against  the  laws.  The  ancient  way  of  taxing,  says  he, 
excused  such  as  were  consecrated  to  God,"  presbyters 
and  deacons,  from  paying  tribute :  but  now  they  who 
are  set  over  this  af&ir,  pretending  to  have  no  warrant 
from  your  Eminency  to  excuse  them,  have  taxed 
them  all,  except  such  as  could  claim  a  privilege 
from  their  age.  Therefore  his  request  to  him  was, 
(rvy;^wpi|^^vai  Karii  rhy  froKaihv  vSfioy  r^  mnrrtKtia^ 
ro^c  icpare^ovrac,  that  the  clergy  might  be  exempt 
from  tribute  according  to  the  ancient  laws.    St. 


•  Gothofrcd.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit  1.  de  Annon. 
et  Tribut.  Leg.  15.  It.  Com.  in  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Geniu, 
Leg.  4. 

'  DigcHt.  lib.  50.  Tit.  15.  de  Censibiu,  Leg.  a  Quibui. 
dam  sBtas  tribuit,  ne  tributo  onerentur.  Veluti  in  Syrii*  a 
quatuordecim  annis  masculi,  a  duodecim  foeminee  iisque  ad 
sexagesimum  quintum  annum  tributo  capitis  onerentur. 

■  Tbeodoe.  Novel.  21. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epi«c.  et  Cler.  Leg.  10  et  14. 
Clerici*  ac  juvcnibus  praebeatur  immimita»— Quod  et  con- 
jugibus  et  liberis  eorum  et  ministeriis  raajoribus  pariter  ac 
foeminis  indulgcmui;  quoi  a  censibus  etiam  jubemua  per- 
se vcrare  inimuncs. 

»•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu,  Leg.  4.  In  vir- 
ginitate  perpetua  viventes,  et  eam  viduam  de  qua  ipsa  ma- 
turitas  pollicetur  letatis  nulli  jam  eam  esse  nupturam,  a 
plebeiffi  capitationis  injuria  vindicandat  esse  decernimus : 
item  pupillos  in  virili  sexu  usque  ad  viginti  anno*  ab  istius- 


mndi  functione  immunesesse  debere ;  mulieres  autem  donee 
virum  unaqiiseque  sortitnr.  Ibid.  Leg.  6.  Nulla  vidua,  nemo 
pupillus  exactionem  plebis  agnoscat,  &c. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  4.  de  Excusat.  Artific.  Leg.  4. 
Pictumprofessorcs,  si  modo  ingeoui  sunt,  placuit,  neque 
sui  capitis  censionc,  neque  uxorum,  aut  etiam  liberorum 
nomine,  tributis  esse  munificos. 

"  Naz.  Ep.  159.     AtaypA<ptt»  J-r(XSip«wo'(  xp^tviv  oi  rrfi 

"  Ibid.  AcivoraTa  av  ira^oif  fiovot  Sur^pAirmv  /<4  '^vy. 
Xavoit  TTJv  tS»v  Kaipw¥  ipikav^pttirltn^  iral  tqy  iiiofiiimt 
Toiv  ItpaTiKoiv  irapik  tww  fiaviXimm  Tifirit, 

i«  Basil.  Ep.  279.  ad.  Modest  To^v  Tif  Otm  Upw^ipovt, 
trpftrfitrripoui  Kal  iioKovovi  6  iraXatdt  ir^Mroc  ^TcXtTc 
d0^vcv'  ol  il  vv¥  diroypa^^Afitwoi ,  U9  ov  Xa/9oarrct  vapk 
T^v  \nrfp<pvou9  vov  i}[ov<ria^  vpotrrayfia,  dwtyp&^lfavrot 
'rXiii/  tl  ii4i  -rov  twU  oXXms  slxw  ^^  t^  nXuf/at  tt>» 
(f<^to-iif. 
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BmU  in  this  passage  refers  to  two  sorts  of  laws  ex- 
empting persons  from  tribute ;  the  one,  those  an- 
oent  laws  of  the  heathen  emperors,  which  only 
oumed  minors  and  superannuates  from  personal 
tnbate;  the  other,  those  laws  of  Constantius  and 
Talentinian,  which  exempted  the  clergy  also,  grant- 
ing them  that  immunity  which  only  minors  enjoyed 
befixe.  And  this  is  the  thing  he  complains  of,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  Christian 
laws,  but  only  those  laws  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
whereby,  if  they  chanced  to  be  minors  or  super- 
annuated, that  is,  under  twenty,  or  above  sixty-five, 
tlicy  were  excused,  but  not  otherwise.  From  all 
which  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  clergy  might 
claim  a  peculiar  privilege  by  the  laws  to  be  ex- 
empted from  personal  tribute,  and  that  this  was  not 
common  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  whatever 
Qothofired  and  Pagi**  from  him  have  suggested  to 
the  contrary. 

s,^  ^  The  next  sort  of  tribute  was  that 

i/SrTLSrSd  which  was  exacted  of  men  for  their 
'    ' ''"'"  lands  and  possessions,  which  goes  by 

several  nancies  in  the  civil  law  and  ancient  writers. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  kovuv,  as  by  Athanasius," 
where  he  complains  how  he  was  unjustly  accused  of 
imposing  a  tax  upon  Eg3rpt  for  the  use  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria.  So  in  the  Theodosian  Code"  there 
is  a  whole  title,  De  catwne  frumentarto  ttrhia  BonuB, 
which  signifies  the  tribute  of  com  that  was  exacted 
of  the  African  provinces  for  the  use  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  otherwise  called  Jugatio,  from  jttgOf 
which,  as  Gothofred  notes,**  signifies  as  much  land 
as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  year :  and,  be- 
cause the  taxation  was  made  according  to  that  rate, 
it  had,  therefore,  the  name  of  jtigatio  Bndjuga.  It 
has  also  frequently  the  name  of  eapitatio  and  capita : 
and  because  men's  servants  and  cattle  were  reckon- 
ed into  their  taxable  possessions  as  well  as  their 
lands,  therefore,  in  some  laws'*  the  one  is  called 
eapUaUo  ierrena^  and  the  other  eapitatio  humana  et 
ammaUwn^  or  ammarum  descriptio.  These  taxes 
were  usually  paid  three  times  a  year,  once  every 
four  months ;  whence  Sidonius  Apollinaris**  styles 
them  iria  capita,  or  the  monster  with  three  heads, 
which  he  desired  the  emperor  Majorianus  to  free 
him  from,  that  he  might  live  and  subsist  the'  bet- 


ter: for  thus  he  addresses  himself  to  him  in  his 
poetical  way : 

Geryones  nos  esse  puta,  monstrumque  tributum : 
Hie  capita,  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  tria. 

In  which  words,  which  none  of  the  commentators 
rightly  understood,  he  refers  to  a  law**  of  Valen- 
tinian's,  and  several  others  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
where  this  sort  of  tribute  is  required  to  be  paid  by 
three  certain  portions  in  a  year,  or  once  in  four 
months,  which,  in  his  phrase,  is  the  tria  capita^  or 
monster  with  three  heads.  The  collectors  of  this 
tax  were  also  hence  called  cephaleata,  collectors  of 
the  capitation,**  in  some  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.  And  because  this  tribute  was  commonly  paid 
in  specie,  as  in  com,  wine,  oil,  iron,  brass,  &c.,  for 
the  emperor's  service,  therefore  it  is  often  called 
specierum  coUatio,  And,  being  the  ordinary  stand- 
ing tax  of  the  empire,  it  is  no  less  frequently  styled 
indictio  cammica,^  in  opposition  to  the  superindida 
et  extraordinariaf  that  is,  such  taxes  as  were  levied 
upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I  have  noted  these 
things  here  all  together,  that  I  may  not  be  put  to 
explain  the  terms  at  every  turn  hereafter,  as  I  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  them,  which  are  indeed  a 
little  uncommon,  and  not  easily  understood,  but  by 
such  as  are  conversant  in  the  civil  law. 

Now  to  the  question  in  hand,  whether  the  clergy 
in  general  were  exempt  from  this  ordinary  canoni- 
cal tribute  laid  upon  men's  goods  and  possessions  P 
I  answer  in  the  negative,  against  Baronius,  who 
asserts  the  contrary.  Some  particular  churches,  in- 
deed, had  special  favours  granted  them  by  indulgent 
princes,  to  exempt  them  from  all  tribute  of  this 
kind :  but  those  very  exceptions  prove,  that  what 
was  matter  of  grace  to  some  particular  churches, 
could  not  be  the  common  privilege  of  all  churches. 
Theodosius  junior  granted  a  special  exemption  to 
the  church  of  Thessalonica,  that  she  should  pay 
no  capitation  for  her  own  estate,**  provided  she  did 
not  take  other  lands  into  her  protection,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  title.  He  also  allowed  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  the 
same  privilege,**  upon  the  like  condition,  that  they 
should  not  take  any  villages,  great  or  small,  into 


■  Pagi,  Grit,  in  Baron,  an.  3^3.  n.  10. 

*  Athaa.  ApoL  2.  p.  776.  *0v  Ifii  Kawova  toIv  Alyvm-ioi^ 
IrifiiXXorrot,  &c. 

o  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  15. 

"  Gothofrad.  Com.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de 
Cbso,  Leg.  2.  p.  118.  Ego  jaga  putem  dicta  terra  modum, 
cai  colmdo  per  annam  jugo  bourn  opus  est. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  20.  de  ConUt  Donat  Leg.  6. 

"  Sidon.  Garm.  13.  ad  Msjorian. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona  et  Tribut.  Leg.  15. 
^aasquisqiw  annooarias  species,  pro  modo  capitationis  et 
■irtiam,  pnebitnma,  per  qnatemoa  menses  anni  curricolo 
^JHribnto^  tribas  vicibus  fununam  conlationis  implebit 


«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  W.  de  Patrocin.  Vicor.  Leg.  5. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  6.  Tit.  26.  de  Proximis  Comitib.  &c. 
Leg.  14. 

*•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona  et  Tribut.  Leg.  .33. 
Sacrosancta  Thessalonicensis  ecclesia  civitatis  excepta :  ita 
taraen  ut  aperte  sciat,  propriie  tantummodo  capitationis  mo- 
dum beneiicio  mei  numinis  sublevandum :  nee  extemorum 
gravamine  tributomm  rempublicam  ecclesiastici  nominis 
abusione  ledendam. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  U.  Tit.  24.  de  Patrocin.  Vicorum,  Leg.  5. 
Quicquid  ecclesioD  venerabiles,  (id  est,  Constantinopolitana 
et  Alexandrina,)  possedisse  deteguntur,  id  pro  intuitu  re- 
ligionis  ab  his  prteciDimus  firmiter  retineri :  sub  ea  videlicet 
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their  patronage,  to  excuse  them  from  paying  their 
ancient  capitation.  Gothofrcd  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Constantine's  reign,  while 
the  church  was  poor,  and  her  standing  revenues  but 
small,  her  estates  and  possessions  were  universally 
excused  from  tribute:  for  there  is  a  law  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  which  may  be  interpreted  to  this 
purpose ;  though  the  words  are  so  obscure,"  that, 
without  the  help  of  so  wise  an  interpreter,  one 
would  hardly  find  out  the  sense  of  them.  However, 
admitting  them  to  signify  such  a  privilege,  it  is  cer- 
tain it  lasted  not  many  years :  for  in  the  next  reign, 
under  Constantius,  when  the  church  was  grown 
pretty  wealthy,  all  the  clergy  that  were  possessed 
of  lands,  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute,  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  others  did :  as  appears  from  a  law  of 
Constantius,  directed  to  Taurus,  prtrfechM-praiorio, 
which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes.*'  This  is 
further  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Valendnian, 
who,  in  an  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Asia,  recorded 
by  Theodoret,*  says,  all  good  bbhops  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  i)ay  tribute,  and  did  not  resist  the 
imperial  power.  And  thus  matters  continued  to  the 
time  of  Honorius,  and  Theodosius  junior,  in  one  of 
whose  laws"  the  church  lands  are  still  made  liable 
to  this  ordinary  or  canonical  tribute,  as  it  is  there 
worded,  though  excused  from  all  other.  So  little 
reason  had  Baronius  to  assert  with  that  confidence, 
that  no  prince,  except  Julian  the  apostate,  and 
Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian, 
who  was  under  the  conduct  of  an  Arian  woman, 
ever  exacted  any  tribute  of  the  clergy ;  whenas  it 
appears,  that  every  emperor  after  Constantine  did 
exact  it;  and  Baronius  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
this,  having  Wewed  and  perused  the  Theodosian 
Code,  where  tliese  things  are  recorded. 

If  in  any  thing  of  this  tribute  they 
ofih«tribut*       were  exempt,  it  must  be  from  the 

c«IM,  nurum  tiro-        ,  , .  . 

nki'ic'^'"*^     obligation  some  provmces  lay  under 

to  furnish  the   emperors  with  new 

soldiers,  called  tirones,  and  fresh  horses  for  the 

wars,  which,  because  they  were  exhibited  by  way 


of  tribute,  they  are  called  in  the  law  07111  eammiei, 
from  the  civil  law  term  canon*  and  canoniiea,  which, 
aa  I  observed  before,  signifies  the  tribnte  that  was 
laid  upon  men's  lands  and  possessions.  Sometimes 
this  tribute  was  exacted  in  money  instead  of  horses, 
and  then  it  was  called*  equormn  eammieontm  ad^ 
ratio,  horse-money :  in  like  manner  as  the  sum  that 
was  paid  instead  of  the  Urones  was  called  oifnoii 
tironieum,  et  stnUiotieum,  soldiers^  money,  which 
we  find  mentioned  in  Syncsius,  where,  speaking" 
of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptokmaia,  he  says,  He 
set  one  Thoas  to  collect  this  auntm  ttrmiemM, 
which  the  editor  by  mistake  says  was  so  called,  jvw 
aoicebatur  tironilms,  because  it  was  paid  to  the 
UroneSf  whereas  indeed  it  was  the  money  that  wsi 
paid  instead  of  the  tmrnei  by  way  of  tribute  into  the 
treasury  of  the  empire.  Now,  that  some  bishops,  at 
least  in  Africa,  were  excused  from  this  tribute,  ii 
concluded  by  some  learned  men  from  a  law"  of 
Theodosius  junior,  which  excuses  certain  persons 
from  it  under  the  title  of  ioeerdotalea  in  the  procon- 
sular Africa,  and  that  because  they  were  otherwise 
obliged  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  that  province. 
But  now  the  question  is,  who  are  meant  by  the 
name  sacerdoUUes.  The  learned  Petit"  says  it  de- 
notes Christian  bishops ;  and  if  so^  the  case  would 
be  clear  as  to  their  exemption:  but  GrotholM 
rather  inclines"  to  think  it  means  the  high  priests 
among  the  heathens,  who  were  still  in  being,  and 
obliged  by  their  office  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  ex- 
hibiting the  ludi  aacerdoiales  to  the  people.  I  will 
not  venture  to  decide  so  nice  a  dispute  betwixt  two 
such  learned  men,  but  think,  however,  I  may  safely 
infer  even  from  Gothofred's  notion,  that  if  the 
Christian  emperors  were  so  liberal  to  the  heathen 
high  priests,  they  would  at  least  be  as  liberal  to 
their  own  bishops,  and  grant  them  the  same  immu- 
nity.   But  I  leave  this  matter  to  further  inquiry. 

One  thing  is  more  certain,  that         ^^^^ 
whatever  burdens   any   lands   were  oJto!i*toSdi 
originally  encumbered  with,  they  were  ilm  m'^'mm 
liable  to  the  same  even  after  their  do- 


sorte,  ut  in  futunim  functioDei  omiiet  qun  mctrocomioc  de- 
bent,  et  publici  vici  pro  antiquao  capitationii  profesuone 
debent,  sciant  subeundas. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  do  Annon.  el  Tribut  Leg.  1. 
Procter  privatas  res  nostras,  et  ecclesias  catholicas,  et  domum 
clarissimcD  memoriao  Eusebii  ex-consule,  et  Arsacis  regis 
Armcniorum,  nemo  ex  nostra  jussione  pnccipuis  emolu- 
mentis  familiaris  juvctur  substantioe. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  IC.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  15.  De 
his  sane  clericis  qui  propdia  posiident,  sublimis  auctoritas 
tua  non  solum  eos  aliena  juga  nequaquam  statuet  excusare, 
sed  etiam  his  quae  ipsi  possident  eosdem  ad  pensitanda  fis- 
calia  pcrurgeri:  universos  namque  clericos  posMssores 
duntaxat  provinciates  pensitationes  recognoscere  jubemus. 
Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  3.    ^ 

"  Theod.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  Td  itifLovia  kotA  vofiaw  tlaKO, 
fiil^ttif   l<ra<Tit    Kal   oi/K   dvTiXiyowt  17)   tov   Kparovirrov 


»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Epitc.  et  Qer.  Leg.  4a 

Nihil  prater  caaonicam  iQlationem ejus  functtoaiboi 

adscribatur. 

•>  Cod.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit.  17.  de  Eqnor.  ConUt  Leg.  a 

Equos  canonicos  militaris  diosceseos  AfricansB jnssimus 

adoerari,  &c. 

*>  Synes.  Ep.  79.  ad  Anastas.  p.  293.  TaU  drcunifrcriy 
iraj^t  TOV  trrpaTitoTucov  xpvorrov  tov  KoXovfilmv  Tipw 

UIKOU, 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  Tit.  la  de  Tironibus,  Leg.  22.  Pns- 
cipimus  proconsularis  provinciss  non  eaiidem  sacerdotalium, 
qusB  est  de  cmteris,  in  prsbcndis  tironibus  habendam  esse 
rationem :  non  inique  siquidem  ea  potissimum  ab  hoe  officio 
provincia  vidctur  excepta,  quss  omnium  intra  Africam  pro- 
vinciarum  obtinet  principatum,  cujusque  m^oribus  fatigan- 
tur  expensis. 

*>  Petit  Variar.  Lection,  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  28. 

"  (Sothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  7.  Tit.  13.  Leg.  22. 
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be  churchf  unless  discharged  of  them  by 
eiilar  grant  and  ibvour  of  the  emperors. 
am  from  a  memorable  instance  in  a  par- 
e  wherein  St  Austin  was  concerned,  the 
'  which  we  haye  from  his  own  relation. 
ght  understanding  of  which  I  must  first 
he  reader,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
ly  times  a  company  of  tradesmen  were  so 
ed  into  a  society  for  the  service  of  the 
It  their  estates  were  tied  to  that  office  and 
at  whoever  had  the  propriety  of  them,  he 
.  to  the  duty  annexed  to  them.  Thus  it 
nlarly  with  the  incorporated  company  of 
Ssrtt  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  who  were  con- 
transporting  the  yearly  tribute  of  com 
provinces  to  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
tes  were  tied  to  the  performance  of  this 
^ypears  frtmi  a  title  in  the  Theodosian 
ieh  is  Depr€tdii»  navieulariorum :  and  they 

d,  that  if  any  ship  chanced  to  be  lost  in 

e,  the  whole  body  was  obliged  to  make 
sflecta  to  the  emperor's  coffers ;  and  the 
'he  ship  was  obliged''  to  give  up  his  men 
id  the  shipwreck,  to  be  examined  by  tor- 
'Bids ;  otherwise  he  must  have  borne  the 
ien  himself  alone,  on  presumption  that 
Ity  of  some  fraud  in  the  matter  against 
his  society.  Now  it  happened  while  St 
I  bishop  of  Hippo,  that  one  of  these  navi- 
ii&ce,  a  master  of  a  ship,  left  his  whole 
le  church ;  which  yet  St  Austin  refused 
because  of  these  burdens  that  lay  upon 
ftya  he,"  I  was  not  willing  to  have  the 
Dhrist  concerned  in  the  business  of  trans- 
It  is  true  indeed  there  are  many  who 

by  shipping :  yet  there  is  one  tempta- 
if  a  ship  should  chance  to  go  and  be  lost, 
M>nld  be  required  to  give  up  our  men  to 
to  be  examined  by  torture  according  to 
the  drowning  of  the  ship,  and  the  poor 
hat  had  escaped  the  waves  must  undergo 
aity  from  the  hands  of  the  judge :  but 
lot  thus  deliver  them  up ;  for  it  would 
e  the  church  so  to  do.  Therefore  she 
rer  the  whole  debt  to  the  exchequer. 
$e  should  she  do  this  ?  For  our  circum- 
not  allow  us  to  keep  a  treasury.    A  bi- 


shop ought  not  to  lay  up  gold  in  bank,  and  mean- 
while refuse  to  relieve  the  poor.  These  words  of 
St  Austin  do  plainly  evince  what  has  been  observed, 
that  the  donation  of  an  estate  to  the  church  did  not 
ordinarily  free  it  from  the  tribute  or  duty,  that  the 
public  otherwise  demanded  of  it ;  but  if  the  church 
would  receive  it,  she  must  take  it  with  the  usual 
burdens  that  lay  upon  it  I  confess,  indeed,  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  Ues  in  St  Austin  without 
a  comment,  is  not  very  easy  to  be  understood ;  nor 
have  any  of  his  editors,  no,  not  the  last  Benedictins, 
thought  fit  to  expound  it ;  but  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  to  make  good  my  own  observation,  I  have 
recited  it  in  this  place,  and  explained  it  from  those 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  to  which  it  mani- 
festly refers.  And  such  a  digression,  if  it  were  a 
digression,  I  presume  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  curious  reader. 

But  now  to  proceed.     Another  sort 
of  tribute,  in  which  the  clergy  had     or  £A!imrw 
some  concern,  was  the  tax  upon  trade  ^S»  9%tmptha 

f«t  .     .  .  oftb«cl«fgyftwiilt 

and  commerce.  This  m  ancient  writ- 
ers" is  known  by  the  name  of  xpwr^pyvpovf  chryBoi^ 
gyrum^  the  silver  and  gold  tax,  because  it  was  paid 
in  those  coins.  Zosimns"  indeed  makes  the  cAvy- 
uargyrum  another  thing,  viz.  a  scandalous  tax  ex- 
acted of  lewd  men  and  women ;  and  in  his  spite  to 
Christianity  he  represents  Constantine  as  the  au- 
thor of  it ;  in  which  his  groundless  calumny  he  is 
abundantly  refrited  by  Baronius,"  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Uie  learned  Gothofred,  and  Pagi,^  whom 
the  curious  reader  may  consult  Here  I  take  the 
chfysarffyrum  in  the  common  notion  only,  for  the 
tax  upon  lawfril  trade  and  commerce,  which  St 
Basil  calls  "irpay/uirfvrirdy  xP^^^^f  commerce-money. 
In  the  civil  law  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  hn- 
trails  colkUio,  the  lustral  tax,  because  it  was  ex- 
acted at  the  return  of  every  luttrttm,  or  four  years* 
end.  It  was  indeed  a  very  grievous  tax,  especially 
upon  the  poor ;  for  not  the  meanest  tradesman  was 
exempted  from  it  Evagrius*  says  it  was  exacted 
even  of  those  who  made  begging  their  trade,  IC 
ipdvov  ri)y  rpo^i)y  wopiZovau  Whence  Libanius^ 
calls  it  the  intolerable  tax  of  silver  and  gold,  that 
made  men  dread  the  terrible  pentaeteria,  or  return 
of  every  fifth  year.  And  for  the  same  reason,  as  the 
author  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin  takes  notice,  it 


u  h-b.  la  Tit  6. 

b.  lib.  13.  Tit.  9.  de  Naufragiis,  Leg.  2.  Si 
alio  ett  de  impetu  procellarum,  medium  ex  hit 
nun  navieiilariai  exkibeat  qusMtioni— ~Quo 
Btis  plenior  veriUt  possit  inquiri. 
nn.  49.  de  Diverais.  t  10.  p.  520.  Boni&cii 
lusripniT  Bolui;  Don  misencoidia,  sed  timore. 
A  Dolui  esse  ecclesiam  Christi.  Multi  sunt 
iliMii  de  navibus  Acqnirant:  tamen  una  ten- 
tnH  Davis  et  nanfragaret,  homines  ad  tonnenta 
s,  et  de  submersione  navis  secnndam  consue- 
fOTCtur :  et  torqiwrentnr  a  judice  qni  essent  a 


fluctibus  liberati :  sed  non  eos  daremus :  nullo  enim  pacto 
hoc  facere  deceret  ecclesiam.  Onus  ergo  fiscale  penol- 
veret.  Sed  undo  persolveret?  Enthecam  nobis  habere 
non  licet,  &c. 

»  Evagr.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3.  c.  39.  «*  Zosira.  lib.  2. 

«•  Baron,  an.  330.  n.  36. 

»  Golhofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit  1.  de  lustrali 
Collatione,  Leg.  1.    Pagi,  Critie.  in  Baron,  an.  330.  n.  6. 

«  BasU.  Bp.  243.  «*  Evagr.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 

«•  Liban.  Orat  14.  cont.  Florent  t  2.  p.  427.  ^6(Hn 
itp6priT09t  dpyvpm  Koi  xpvtrA^f  tppiTTtiv  irpo<riov<rat  troi« 
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was  commonly  called,  aurum  pannosum,^  the  poor 
man's  tax,  or,  as  some  editions  read  it,  aurum  panto- 
«tim,  the  cruel  tax,  because  it  was  exacted  of  the 
poor.  But  now  a  particular  respect  was  paid  to  the 
church  in  this  matter;  for  when  her  revenues  were 
scanty,  and  not  sufficient  to  give  all  the  clergy  a  de- 
cent maintenance,  the  inferior  orders,  the  clenei, 
were  allowed  to  traffic  to  support  themselves,  with- 
out paving  any  tribute  of  this  nature.  This  in- 
dulgence was  first  granted  by  Constantius  without 
any  restriction.  That  if  any  of  them*"  wrs  minded 
to  follow  a  calling  to  maintain  themselves,  they 
should  be  freed  from  custom.  But,  that  none  of 
them  might  abuse  this  privilege  to  covetousness, 
they  were  confined  aflenivards  by  several  laws  to 
trade  \iithin  a  certain  sum,  which  if  they  exceeded, 
they  were  to  jmy  custom  for  it  This  appears  from 
a  second  law  of  the  same  Constantius,"  and  another 
of  Gratian's,*  where  the  Italian  and  Illyrican  elerici 
are  confined  to  the  sum  of  ten  solids,  and  the  Gal- 
lican  to  fifteen.  Yet  if  any  would  trade  further, 
only  with  a  charitable  design,  to  raise  funds  and 
Monie-Pio^s  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  they  were  al- 
lowed by  two^  other  laws  of  Constantius  to  employ 
what  sums  they  pleased,  and  pay  none  of  this  tri- 
bute for  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  this 
immunity  was  granted  by  Honorius  to  the  catholic 
clergy  only,**  and  to  no  others.  And  the  privilege 
was  esteemed  so  great,  that  some  covetous  trades- 
men would  use  means  to  get  themselves  admitted  to 
a  titular  office  among  the  inferior  clergy  of  the 
church,  with  no  other  design  but  to  enjoy  this  im- 
munity, and  to  follow  their  trade  without  paying 
the  lustral  duty.  Against  whose  fraudulency  and 
corruptions  the  emperor  Arcadius  made  a  severe 
law,*'  commanding  all  such,  if  they  followed  their 
merchandise,  to  be  deprived  of  this  immunity  of  the 
clergy ;  or  if  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the 


^  Aug.  Quaest.  Vet  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  75.  Didrachma  ca. 
pitum  vel  tributi  exactio  intelligitar ;  quod  mine  paDOosum 
aurum  appellatur,  quia  et  pauperes  ezigantur. 

<•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  8.  Si 
qui  de  vobis  alimonis  causa  negotiatinaem  exercere  yolimt, 
immuaitate  potieutur.  It  Cod.  lib.  13.  Tit  1.  de  lustrali 
CollatioDe,  Leg.  1.  Negotiatores  omnes  protiaus  coDvenit 
aurum  argentumque  prebere :  clericos  excipi  tantum,  (et) 
qui  copiatee  appellautur,  oec  alium  queaquam  esse  im- 
munem. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  15.  Clerici  vero,  rel 
hi  quos  copiatas  recens  usus  instituit  nuncupari,  ita  a  sor- 
didis  muneribus  debcut  immunes  atque  a  conlatione  pm- 
stari,  si  exiguis  admo<Ium  mercimoniis  tenuem  sibi  victum 
vestitumque  conquirent 

*•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali  Collat  Leg.  11. 
Etsi  omnes  mercatores  spectat  lustralis  auri  depensio,  clerici 
tamen  intra  Illyricum  et  Italiam  in  denis  sdidis ;  intra  Gal- 
liam  in  quinis  denis  solidis  immunem  usum  conversationii 
exerceant.  Quicquid  autem  supra  hunc  modum  negotia- 
tionis  versabitur,  id  oportet  ad  functionem  aurariam  de- 
vocari. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  el  Cler.  Leg.  10. 


sacred  service,  then  they  riiould  abstain  from  all 
such  fraudulent  and  crafty  waya  of  gain :  for,  saith 
he,  the  wages  of  religion  and  craft  are  very  difierent 
from  one  another.  And  for  this  reason,  probably, 
when  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  become  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  all  the  clergy,  Valentinian  III." 
enacted  a  law,  that  none  of  the  clergy  shoold  nego- 
ciate  as  formerly ;  otherwise  they  should  come  un- 
der the  cognisance  of  the  secular  judges,  and  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  clergy.  Evagrius**  adds, 
that  the  emperor  Anastasius  quite  abolished  the 
chryttxrgiprum,  or  lustral  tax,  itself;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  no  mention  at  all  made  of  it 
afterward  in  the  Justinian  Code. 

Another  sort  of  duty  incumbent  on  ^^^ 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  was  the  w2?iStfl5i. 
burden  and  chaige  of  giving  enter-  !Z;,IS!LdrtS' 
tainment  to  the  emperor^s  court  and  *•«»**"*• 
retinue,  when  they  had  occasion  to  travel ;  or  to 
the  judges,  or  soldiers,  as  they  passed  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  the  civil  law  calls  metahnni^  and 
the  Greeks  /iir^rov,  from  the  word,  meUdore^,  which 
signifies  the  emperor's  harbingers  or  fbrenmnen, 
which  were  sent  before  to  provide  lodging  and  en- 
tertainment for  them.  In  allusion  to  which,  Cy- 
prian,**  speaking  of  Rogatian,  an  eminent  jnesbyter 
of  Carthage,  who  was  the  first  martjrr  that  was  sent 
to  prison  in  the  Decian  persecution,  says,  he  wm 
metator  to  the  rest,  their  harbinger,  that  went  before 
them  to  prepare  a  place  in  prison  for  them.  And 
in  the  same  sense  Lucian,  the  martjrr  in  Cyprian, 
elegantly  styles  Decius  himself**  m^aiwem  atUh 
christi,  the  harbinger  of  antichrist,  who  by  that 
terrible  persecution  made  preparation  for  his  coming 
into  the  world.  From  this  notion  of  the  word,  me- 
tator, that  duty  of  yielding  entertainment  to  the 
emperor's  retinue,  &c.  has  the  name  of  metatum  in 
the  two  Codes  of  the  civil  law.    But  the  clergy  were 


Negotiatorum  dispendiis  minime  obligentor  (clerici),  com 
certum  sit,  qusstus  quos  ex  tabemaculii  (leg.  tabemii) 
atque  ergasteriis  colligunt,  pauperibas  profuturoa.  Ibid. 
Leg.  14.  Si  quid  mercatnra  congesaerint^  io  usum  pan- 
perum  atque  egentium  ministrari,  oportet,  ftc. 

*•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  36.  Catbolics  religionis 
clerici, ab  auraria  pensione  habeaninr  immanes. 

»  Ibid.  Ub.  13.  Tit.  1.  de  lustrali  GolUt  Leg.  16.  On- 
nes  corporatos — praecipimus  conveairi,  ut  aut  commoda  ne- 
gotiatorum sequentes,  a  clericorum  ezcosatione  discedant : 
aut  sacratissimo  numini  servientes,  vermtis  qoantibus  abiti- 
neant ;  distincta  enim  stipendia  sunt  religionis  et  calliditant. 

"  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ad  calcemCod.  Theod.  Jubemns 
ut  clerici  nihil  proraui  negotiationit  •zerceant.  Si  ftelini 
negotiari,  sciant  se  judicibus  lubditoa,  dariconim  pririlegio 
non  muniti. 

»  Evagr.  lib.  a  c  39. 

»«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  7.  TiL  &  de  Onere  Metati.  God.  JnstiD. 
lib.  12.  Tit.  41.  de  Metatis. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  81.  aL  6.  edit.  Oxeo.  Priijuimi  hoapitiiiB  vo- 
bis in  carcere  prssparavit,  et  metator  qtiodammodo  veiler 
nunc  qnoque  voe  aotecedit. 

*•  Lucian.  ap.  Cypr.  Ep.  20.  al.  22. 
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firom  this  by  a  law  of  Constantius,*'  where 
he  says  .they  should  not  be  obliged  to  entertain 
rtmngen ;  by  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  ex- 
erne  them  from  the  Christian  duty  of  hospitality  to 
the  indigent,  but  from  this  civil  duty  of  the  Roman 
ifbtof  to  ¥^ch  other  subjects  were  obliged.  Whence 
Gothofred''  very  truly  observes,  that  the  clergy  in 
Ihis  respect  had  equal  privileges  with  senators' 
houses,  and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  Christian 
ehnrches ;  all  which  were  exempt  from  this  duty 
of  entertaining.  And  if  the  Greek  collector  of  the 
eeclesiasdcal  constitutions  out  of  the  Code,  pub- 
lished by  Fabrottus,  mistake  not,  this  immunity 
extended  to  their  servants  also.  For  he  says'*  nei- 
ther the  clergy  nor  their  servants  were  subject  to 
any  new  impositions,  or  to  this  burden  called  the 


And  hence  it  appears  further,  that 
or  tiM  Mii^    they  were  freed  from  all  exactions 

tSlSttSSvSS.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^7  ^®  name  of  super- 
ineUcta,  and  extraordinar(a,  that  is, 
inch  impositions  as  the  emperors  thought  necessary 
Id  lay  upon  the  empire,  or  any  part  of  it,  beyond 
the  ordinary  canonical  taxes,  upon  great  exigences 
ind  extraordinary  occasions.  For  as  the  ordinary 
ban  were  called  indictions,  so  these  extraordinary 
were  called  superindictions.''  From  these  the  cler- 
jy  were  universally  exempted  by  several  laws  of 
Cfhristian  emperors.  As  by  that  of  Constantius" 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  he  refers  to  a  pre- 
seding  law  to  the  same  purpose.  According  to  the 
fecree,  says  he,  which  you  are  said  to  have  obtained 
Heretofore,  no  one  shall  impose  any  new  taxes  upon 
roa  or  your  servants,  but  you  shall  enjoy  a  perfect 
mmunity  in  that  respect  Gothofred  upon  the 
^kce  says,  by  this  law  they  were  freed  frt)m  all  ex- 
aordinary  tribute,  and  only  bound  to  the  ordinary 
ind  canonical  taxes.  And  so  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Sonorius  and  Theodosius  junior,  anno  412,  when 
by  a  law  granting  many  other  privileges  to  the 


church  relating  to  }ier  possessions,  they  insert  this 
among  the  rest,  that  no  extraordinary  tribute  or 
superindiction,  but  only  the  common"  canonical 
tax,  should  be  required  of  her.  Which  was  finally 
confirmed  by  Justinian,"  and  made  the  standing 
law  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  to  some  other  duties  and  bur-         f^^^^^ 
dens,  the  laws  a  little  varied  :    for  li^^etlSt'S^ 
sometimes  the  clergy  were  exempted,  ^mtk^'%  hi^ 
and  sometimes  not ;  as  particularly  in  **'*  *** 

the  case  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and 
reparation  of  public  ways  and  bridges.  By  the 
foremen tioned  law  of  Honorius,  anno  412,  all  church 
lands  are  excused**  from  those  duties,  and  it  is  call- 
ed an  injury  to  bind  them  to  any  contribution  to- 
ward them.  Yet  not  long  after,  anno  423,  Theodo- 
sius junior  made  a  law  for  the  Eastern  empire, 
which  excepts  no  order  of  men  from  bearing  a  share 
in  this  matter,  but  obliges  as  well  his  own  posses- 
sions (called  domus  diviruBj  in  the  style  and  Ian-  " 
guage  of  those  times)  as  churches**  to  take  their 
proportion  in  it  And  about  the  same  time  Valen- 
tinian  III.  made  a  law**  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
West  Justinian  confirmed  the  law  of  Theodo- 
sius, by  inserting  it*'  into  his  Code,  and  added  an- 
other law  of  his  own  among  his  Novels,  where,** 
though  he  grants  the  clergy  an  immunity  from  ex- 
traordinary taxes,  yet  he  adds,  that  if  there  was  oc- 
casion to  make  a  way,  or  build  or  repair  a  bridge, 
then  churches  as  well  as  other  possessors  should 
contribute  to  those  works,  if  they  had  possessions 
in  any  city  where  such  works  were  to  be  done. 

The  laws  varied  likewise  in  another 
instance  of  duty  required  of  the  sub-  a*  dw  bom  the 
lects,  which  was  to  furnish  out  horses  rut,  mki  panmfa- 
and  carnages  for  convepng  of  com 
for  the  soldiers,  and  such  other  things  as  belonged 
to  the  emperor's  exchequer.  This  duty  in  the  civO 
law  **  goes  by  the  name  of  curma  puhlicuSf  and  an- 
garuBt  and  parangaria,  and  traMlaiio,  and  evectio ; 


"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  EpiM.  Leg.  S,  Prseterea 
mqjM  hoBpltm  tutcipietiB. 

"  Gothofred.  Paratitlon  ad  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  7.  Tit.  8.  de 
Omto  M etati,  1 2.  p.  251.  Immune*  erant  a  metato  clerici, 
HBatorom  domnt,  synagogv  Judsorum,  et  religioDum  loca. 

■  CoUat  CoDstit  EccIm.  ex  Cod.  lib.  1.  Tit.  a  sect.  1. 
(H  Kknpucol   KOM.  tA.   dvipdiroda  avTW¥  ovx   inroKtivrai 

■  Yid.  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  11.  Tit  6.  de  Superindicto,  ct 
(U.  jQMin.  111).  10.  Tit.  18.  de  eodem. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  a  Juxta 
■BcUonem  quam  dodmn  meruiase  perhibemini,  et  yos  et 
aaadpia  vestra  nulliu  novit  collationibus  obligavit  (id  est, 
oUigabit)  *^  vacatiooe  gaudebitis.  Gothofred.  in  loc. 
Ab  extraordiDariit  coUaiionibut  immunes  facti  fiierunt,  at 
iMiliim  ab  ordinariii  et  canonicit. 

■  Cod.Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc  et  Cler.  Leg.  40.  NihU 
atfaoidinarium  ab  hacfuperiiidictitiumve  flagitetur.^Nihil 
imter  canoiiieam  inlatiooem  ejus  functionibus  ascribatur. 

**  Jwtin.  NoveL  131 .  c.  5.    Sancimui  omnium  sanctarum 
N 


ecclesiarum  possessiones,  neque  sordidas  functiones,  neque 
extraordinarias  descriptiones  sustinere. 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  40. 
Nullam  jugationem,  quae  talium  privilegiorum  sorte  gratu- 
latur,  muniendi  itineris  constringat  injuria.— Nulla  pon- 
tium  instauratio :  nulla  translationum  sollicitudo  gignatur. 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit.  3.  De  Itin.  muniendo,  Leg.  6. 
Ad  instructiones  reparationesque  itinerum  pontiumque  nul- 
lum genus  homiaum — cessare  oportct.  Demos  etiam  divi- 
nas,  ac  venerandas  ecclesias  tarn  laudabili  titulo  libenter 
adscribimiis. 

«  Valentin.  Novel  21.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th. 

«  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  7. 

**  Just  Novel.  131.  c.  5.  Si  tamen  itineris  sternendi  aut 
pontium  sedificii  vel  reparation  is  opus  fiierit,  ad  instar  ali- 
orum  possessorum,  hiyusmodi  opus  et  sanctas  ecclesias  et 
▼enerabiles  domos  complere,  dum  sub  ilia  possident  civitate, 
sub  qua  tale  fit  opus. 

«*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  8.  Tit.  5.  de  Cursu  Publico,  Angariis,  et 
Parangariis.    Cod.  Justin,  lib.  12.  Tit  51. 
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and  the  horses  used  in  this  service  are  particularly 
called  parareredi,  and  equi  cursuafex.  Now,  the 
clergy  at  first  were  exempt  from  this  service  by  two 
lawrt  of  Constantius,^  made  in  the  former  ]>art  of 
his  reign,  which  expressly  excuse  both  their  persons 
and  their  estates  from  the  duty  of  the  jMranffan'tf. 
But  by  another  law  made  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign,  anno  .')(30,  he  revoked  this  privilege,  obliging 
the  clergy  to  the  duty  of  translation,  as  it  is  there 
worded,^'  by  which  he  means  this  duty  of  furnishing 
horses  and  carriages  for  the  emperor's  service.  And 
this  he  did,  notwithstanding  that  the  council  of 
Ariminum  had  petitioned  for  an  immunity,  being  at 
a  time  when  Constantius  was  displeased  ^i-ith  them. 
However,  this  law  continued  in  fmrce,  not  only  un- 
der Julian,  but  under  Valentinian  and  Theodosius, 
till  by  a  contrary"  law  about  twenty  years  after, 
anno  3S2,  they  restored  the  clei^  to  their  ancient 
privilege.  Wliich  was  further  confirmed  to  them 
by  Honorius,  anno  412,  whose  law  is  still  extant" 
in  both  the  Codes.  Yet  Theodosius  junior  and 
Valentinian  III.,  anno  440,  took  away  their  privi- 
lege again,  and  by  two  laws*'  made  church  lands 
liable  to  these  burdens  of  the  amgaruB,  paran- 
ffan'ipf  &c.,  (whenever  the  emperor  should  be  upon 
any  march  or  expedition,)  as  well  as  all  others. 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tain rule  observed  in  this  matter,  but  the  clerg>' 
had  or  had  not  this  privilege,  according  as  the  state 
of  affairs  would  bear,  or  as  the  em]>erors  were  in- 
clined to  grant  it. 

Besides  these  public  taxes  and  du- 

of  the  tribute  call-  ties,  there  was  also  one  private  tax, 

eim.  and  dneripiic  from  which  all  lands  inven  to  the 

twenU»rorum :   mud  ^ 

tk.VfrSm*iiI '*""'*"  church,  or  to  any  charitable  use,  were 

exempt  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

This,  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  dennrismus,  or  tmcutf 


and  deMripih  tueratiwrmn.  The  reason  of  which 
names  will  be  understood  by  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  tribute.  It  was  a  sort  of  tax  paid,  not  to  the 
emperors,  bat  to  the  euna  or  curiaht  of  erery  city, 
that  is,  to  that  body  of  men  who  were  obliged,  by 
virtue  of  their  estates,  to  be  members  of  the  eowt 
or  common  council,  and  bear  the  offices  of  their 
country.  Now,  it  sometimes  happened,  that  one  of 
these  curiakB  left  his  estate  to  another  that  was  not 
of  the  curia ;  and  an  estate  so  descending  was  said 
to  come  to  him  ar  mmm  lueraiioa^  which  being  op* 
posed  to  eatua  oneromt,  is  when  a  man  enjoys  sb 
estate  by  gift  or  legacy,  and  not  by  purchase.  But 
now,  lest  in  this  case  the  giving  away  an  estate  from 
the  CMTMi  might  have  brought  a  greater  burden  upon 
the  remaining  part  of  the  emialm,  the  person  so 
enjoying  it  was  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  curim  of  the  city,  which,  firom  the  nature  of  his 
tenure,  was  called  demripiio  UteraHrorum,  the  lucra- 
tive tax.  And  because  every  head  of  land,  eveiy 
JHgum  or  co/wf,  as  the  law  terms  it,  was  obliged  to 
pay  annually  a  ienarim^  or  ounce  of  silver,  there- 
fore the  tax  itself  was  called  tcnrMS,  and  ^ermrkmm: 
as  in  the  laws  of  Theodosius  M.,**  cited  in  the 
margin.  Theodosius  junior  and  Valentinian  III. 
made  this  tax  double,  laying  foor  Mqmtt,^  which  u 
two  ounces  of  silver,  upon  every  head  of  land.  Ac- 
cording to  which  rate,  every  possessor  who  beU 
any  estate  by  the  aforesaid  tenure,  was  obliged  to 
pay  tribute  out  of  it  to  the  etirMi  of  the  city  to 
which  it  belonged.  But  if  any  such  estate  was 
given  to  the  church,  it  was  exempt  fVom  this  tri- 
bute, if  not  before,  yet  at  least  in  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. For  there  are  two  laws  of  his  to  this  pn^ 
pose,"  the  one  in  his  Code,  the  other  in  his  Novels, 
in  both  which  such  lands  as  any  of  the  eunahs  gave 
to  a  church,  or  a  monastery;  or  hospital  of  any  kind. 


'•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epiac.  et  Qer.  Leg.  10. 
Parangariarum  quoque  parili  modo  (a  clericis)  cesset  ex- 
actio.  Ibid.  Leg.  14.  Ad  parangariarum  quoqiie  praesta- 
tioncm  non  vocentur,  nee  eorundem  fticultates  atqiie  lub- 
stantiee. 

"  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  15.  Ut  prseterea  ad  imiversa  mu- 
nia  sustincnda,  tranilationesque  faciendas,  omnes  clcrici 
dcbeaut  adtineri. 

«  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  de  Exlraord.  et  Sordidis 
Muner.  Leg.  15.  Circa  ecclcsias,  rhetorcs,  atque  gram- 
maticos  eruditionis  utriusque,  vetusto  more  durante. —Ne 
paraveredonim  hiyusmodi  viris  aut  parangariarum  prsebitio 
mandetur,  &c. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epii.  et  Cler.  Leg.  40. 
Nulla  translationum  sollicitudo  gignatur,  &c.  aL  signetur, 
as  it  is  in  the  Justin.  Code,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  do  Sacrosanct. 
Eccl.  Leg.  5. 

^  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit  2.  Leg.  11.  Neminem  ab  an- 
gariis,  vel  parangariis,  vel  plaiistris,  vel  quolibet  mnnere 
excusari  prffciplmus,  cum  ad  felicissimam  expeditionem 
nostri  numinis,  omnium  provincialium  per  loca,  qua  iter 
arripimus,  dcbeant  solita  nobis  minister ia  exhibcri :  licet  ad 
sacrosanctas  ecclesias  possessiones  pertineant.  It.  lib.  12. 
Tit.  51.  do  Cursu  Publico,  Leg.  21.    NulUis  pcnitus  cujns- 


libet  ordinis  sen  dignitatis,  vel  sacrosancta  ecclesia,  vel  do- 
mas  regia  tempore  expeditionis  ezcusatioDem  cngafianus 
seu  parangariarum  babeat. 

'*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decuriooibui,  Leg.  107. 
Quicunque  haeres  curiali— vel  si  quem  liberalitSs  locuple- 
taverit  forte  viventis,  quos  a  curiae  nexu  conditio  solet  diri- 
mere,  sciant,  pecuniariis  descriptionibiu — ad  denarismum 
sive  uncias,  sese  auctoris  sui  nomine  retinendom.  It  Leg. 
123.  ibid. 

**  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  4.  de  Imponetida  LncimtiTis 
Descriptione,  Leg.  unic.  Hi  qui  «x  lucrativa  causa  posiet- 
siones  detinent,  quae  aliquando  curialium  fucrint,  prosmgo- 
lis  earum  jugis  et  capitibus  quatemas  siKquas  anoue  (leg. 
annuas)  ordinibus  nomine  descriptionis  exsolvant. 

**  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit  2.  de  Sacrosanct  Eedes.  Leg. 
22.  Sancimua  res  ad  venerabiles  ecclesias,  vel  zenones,  vel 
monasteria,  vel  orpbanotropbia,  vel  gerontocomia,  vel  pto- 
chotrophia,  &c.,  descendentes  «x  qualicunqoe  cariali  Ube- 
ralitate — a  lucrativorum  inscriptionibus  liberas  imnninesqus 
esse.— Cur  enim  non  faciamus  discriraen  inter  res  DiviDas  et 
bumanas  ?  Id.  Novel.  131.  c.  5.  Si  quae  veto  res  ex  Curialium 
substantiis  ad  quamlibet  sacrosanctam  ecclesiam,  aut  aliam 
venerabilem  domum  secundum  leges  venerunt,  aut  postea  v^ 
nerint,  liberas  eas  esse  sancimus  descriptione  hicrativomm. 
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■re  puticularly  excepted  from  this  lucrative  tsx ; 
and  that  pietatis  tn^arahi,  as  it  is  there  worded,  in 
regard  to  religion,  and  hecanse  it  was  fit  to  put 
some  difierence  between  things  human  and  Divine. 
Bat  whether  the  chureh  enjoyed  this  immunity  un- 
der any  other  prince  before  Justinian,  is  what  I 
leave  the  curious  to  make  the  subject  of  a  further 
inquiry ;  whilst  I  proceed  to  consider  another  sort 
of  immunity  of  the  clcTgy,  which  was  their  exemp- 
tion from  civil  offices  in  the  Roman  empire. 

j^^  j^  Of  these  offices  some  were  personal, 

ni^irSS'Ti  ^'^^  others  predial,  that  is,  such  as 
"^•■■^  were  tied  to  men's  estates  and  pos- 

sessions :  some,  again,  were  called  honores,  honour- 
able offices ;  and  others,  mttnera  sordkUtf  mean  and 
sordid  offices.  Now,  from  all  these,  as  well  patri- 
monial as  personal,  honourable  as  well  as  sordid, 
bf  the  first  laws  of  Constantine  the  clergy  were 
nnivenally  and  entirely  exempt:  but  alter  ages 
made  a  little  distinction  as  to  such  of  the  clergy 
who  enjoyed  patrimonial  secular  estates  of  their 
own,  distinet  from  those  of  the  chureh :  for  such  of 
tbt  ckrgj  were  sometimes  forced  to  leave  their 
eedesiasdcal  employment,  and  bear  the  civil  offices 
of  the  empire ;  of  which  more  by  and  by.  But  as 
to  offices  which  were  purely  perB<Mial,  the  clergy 
were  entirely  exempt  from  them ;  as  appears  from 
a  law  of  Valentinian  and  Gratian,"  still  extant  in 
both  the  Codes,  where  every  order  of  the  clergy,  not 
only  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  snbdeacons,  exor- 
eiiti,  readers,  door-keepers,  and  acolythists,  are 
specified  as  exempt  from  personal  offices.  And  that 
is  the  meaning  of  that  law  of  Constantius,  men- 
tioDed  both  by  Athanasius,**  and  Socrates,"  and 
Somnen,*  where  they  say  he  granted  the  clergy  of 
Egypt  iXur9Wpyti&Uaf,  and  driXuap  Xftrovpyi|/i«{rwv, 
enmptioH  frrom  such  offices  as  had  been  forced 
apon  them  In  the  Arian  persecution. 

g^^  ,^  Again,  for  those  called  sordid  offices, 

not  only  the  perrons  of  the  clergy,  but 
the  estates  of  the  chureh,  were  dis- 
charged of  all  burdens  of  that  nature.  Constantius 
made  tiro  law*"  to  diis  purpose,  which  Valentinian 
and  Theododus  oonfiimed,  granting  the  clergy,  and 
some  other  orden  of  men,  the  same  immunity  in 
this  respect,  as  they  did  to  the  chief  officers  and 


dignitaries  of  the  empire :  and  they  intimate"  also, 
that  tiiis  was  no  new  privilege,  but  what  by  ancient 
custom  they  had  always  enjoyed.  The  same  is  said 
by  Honorius,  that  this  was  an  ancient  privilege  of 
the  chureh,  conferred  upon  her  by  his  royal  an- 
cestors, and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  diminished: 
therefore  he  made  two  lavrs  particularly  in  behalf" 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  no  extraordiuary  office 
or  sordid  function  should  be  imposed  upon  hiuL 
Nor  do  we  ever  find  the  clergy  called  to  bear  any 
such  office  in  the  empire.  For  though  Gothofred, 
in  his  notes  upon  the  forementioned  law"  of  Theo- 
dosius,  where  several  of  these  offices  are  specified, 
reckons  the  oit^Porue,  and  building  and  repairing  of 
ways  and  bridges,  among  sordid  offices ;  yet  I  have 
showed  before,  that  what  was  exacted  of  the  clwgy 
in  reference  to  those  two  things,  was  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  tribute,  and  not  an  office :  and  the  laws 
which  require  the  clergy  to  contribute  toward  them 
say  expressly,"  that  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sordid  offices,  nor  any  duty  to  be  exacted  under 
that  notion. 

As  to  the  other  sort  of  offices,  called 
htmores,  honourable  or  municipal  of-  aim  fnL  itrw  m 
fices,  which  are  otherwise  termed  cu- 
rial  offices,  because  they  who  bare  them  were  called 
curiales  et  decurwneSj  men  of  the  court  or  curia  of 
every  city ;  all  the  clergy,  who  had  no  lands  of  their 
own,  but  lived  upon  the  revenues  and  possessions  of 
the  chureh,  were  entirely  exempt  from  them ;  be- 
cause the  duties  of  the  chureh  and  state  were  not 
thought  well  consistent  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  it  was  deemed  unreasonable  to  burden  the 
lands  of  the  church  with  the  civil  duties  of  the 
empire.  When  Constantine  was  first  quietly  set- 
tled in  his  government,  immediately  after  the  great 
decennial,  commonly  called  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, he  seems  to  have  granted  a  full  and  un- 
limited immunity  in  this  respect  to  all  the  clergy,  as 
well  those  who  had  lands  or  patrimony  of  their  own, 
as  those  who  lived  wholly  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  For  thus  he  expresses  himself  in  a  law 
directed  to  Anulinus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  recorded 
by  Eusebius,  which  bears  date  anno  312,  or  313 : 
Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  those  in  your  province, 
who  minister  in  the  catholic  church,  over  which 


•Cod.  Tk  bb.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Epitc.  eiOer.  Leg.  91 
PmbylOTQi^  diaeonot,  lobdiseoBOi^  ezorciitas,  Itctoret,  os- 
tiariot  ctisM,  ct  omnes  perinde  qui  primi  mint,  penoaaliiuB 
■■MffMi  espsrtn  csm  pradpimns.  The  Juatinian  Code, 
lAi  1.  TiL  3.  Lig.  6b  hat  the  Mine,  only  iaatead  of  the 
veid^  «■■«  qm  piuai  wBt^  it  readU  scolythoc. 

»  Athao.  ApoL  2.  C.  l.p.  773.         "  Sociat  Ub.  2.  c.23w 

<•8waM.lib.3Le.21. 

•Cad.Tk.Ub.16.TiL2.deEpitc.Lef.  10etl4.  Re. 
ptflitv  ab  km  aiactio  moneraa  sordidenim. 

■Ibid.  lib.  11.  Tit.  16.  de  Extnoid.  et  Sordid.  Muaer. 
Lef.lS.  MsiiManaii  ralaiiai  difnitihim  th  nmnihiii  inr 
djiiig  BHaeribus  vindicentor.  —  Circa  eccleaias,  rbetores, 
N  2 


atque  grrammaticot  emditionis  utriuaque  vetusto  more  du- 
rante, &c. 

^  Ibid.  Leg.  21  et  22.  Priyilegia  venerabilie  ecclesise, 
quflBdivi  principes  contuleruDt,  imminm  non  oportet :  pro- 
inde  etiam  qum  circa  urbia  Romn  epiicopum,  obecnratio  io- 
temerata  euaCodiet :  ita  ut  nihil  extraordinarii  muneria  vel 
aordidae  function  ia  agnoacat. 

»  Gothofred.  in  God.  Th.  lib.  11.  Tit  16.  Leg.  15. 

•*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit.  3.  de  Itin.  munieDdo,  Leg.  6.  Ho- 
nor.  et  Theodos.  jun.  Abait  ut  noa  inatructionem  vin  pub- 
licsc,  et  pontiutn,  stratanimque  operant— inter  aordida  mu- 
nera  numeremus,  &c.  Vid.  Cod.  Jnatiu.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  deSS. 
Ecclea.  Leg-  7.  l^uadcm  Honorii  et  Theodoa. 
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CfTcilian  prcsidefi,  wlio  arc  commonly  called  the 
clerj^y,  be  exempted  •*  from  all  public  offices  what* 
soever,  that  they  may  not  be  let  or  hindered  in  the 
performance  of  Divine  service  by  any  sacrilegious 
distraction.  Anulinus  has  also  an  epistle  still  ex- 
tant in  St.  Austin,**  written  to  Constantine  not  long 
after,  wherein  he  mentions  this  grant  as  sent  to 
him,  to  be  intimated  to  Ccecilian  and  the  catholic 
clerg}',  ^-iz.  That  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  his  Ma- 
jesty they  were  exempt  from  all  manner  of  offices, 
that  they  might  with  due  reverence  attend  Divine 
service.  And  this  epistle  of  Anulinus  is  also  re- 
lated, but  not  so  correctly,  in  the  collation"  of  Car- 
thage. In  this  grant  it  is  very  observable,  that  this 
privilege  was  only  allowed  to  the  catholic  clergy : 
which  made  the  Donatists  very  uneasy,  because 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  same  favour :  and  upon 
this  they  became  tiunultuous  and  troublesome  to 
the  catholics,  procuring  the  clergy  in  some  places  to 
be  nominated  to  public  offices,  and  to  be  made  re- 
ceivers of  the  public  revenues,  &:c.  But  complaint 
hereof  being  made  to  Constantine,  it  occasioned  the 
publishing  of  a  new  order  in  Africa,  pursuant  to  the 
former,  that  whereas  he  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  clergj'  of  the  catholic  church  were"  molest- 
ed by  the  heretical  faction,  and  by  their  procure- 
ment nominated  to  public  offices,  and  made  suscep- 
tors  or  receivers  of  tribute,  in  derogation  of  the 
privileges  which  he  had  formerly  granted  them ;  he 
now  signified  his  pleasure  again,  that  if  the  magis- 
trates found  any  |)erson8  so  agg^eved,  they  should 
substitute  another  in  his  room,  and  take  care  for 
the  future  that  no  such  injuries  should  be  offered 
to  the  men  of  tliat  profession.  This  law  was  pub- 
lished anno  313,  and  it  is  the  first  of  this  kind  that 
is  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  six  years 
after,  anno  319,  he  put  forth  another,  upon  a  like 
complaint  made  in  Italy,  that  the  clergy  were  called 
away  from  their  proper  function  to  serve  in  public 
offices ;  and  in  this  he  grants  them  the  same"  gene- 
ral immunity  as  before.  So  again,  anno  330,  a  com- 
plaint being  made  against  the  Donatists  in  Numi- 
dia,  that  when  they  could  not  have  their  will  upon 
the  superior  clergy  by  reason  of  the  former  immu- 
nity that  was  granted  them,  they,  notwithstanding, 


farced  the  inferior  clergy  to  bear  offices  m  cum, 
upon  pretence  that  the  exemption  did  not  jextend 
to  them :  Constantine,  to  cnt  off  all  dispute,  pub- 
lished another  law,  wherein"  he  particulariy  ex- 
empts the  inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons,  and 
the  rest,  from  bearing  offices  in  curia :  and  orders, 
that  they  should  enjoy  in  Africa  the  same  perfect 
immunity  as  they  did  in  the  Oriental  churches. 

Now,  this  immunity  was  so  great 
a  privilege,  that  it  not  only  became  ^^*^  5t*  r^ 
the  envy  of  heretics,  but  also  pro-  jSTorSSlSSjS 
voked  some  catholic  laymen  (who  tSitMJ!l!iH7.u!l 
were  possessed  of  estates  qualifying  of  cmhuLw*.''*' 
them  to  bear  the  offices  of  their  coun- 
try) to  get  a  sort  of  titular  ordination  to  some  of 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  church,  on  purpose  to  en- 
joy this  immunity,  when  yet  they  neither  designed 
to  do  the  duty  of  that  office,  nor  to  arise  to  any 
higher  order  in  the  church.  "Which  being  inte^ 
preted  a  mere  fraudulent  collusion  to  deprive  the 
state  of  fit  men  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  and 
no  ways  benefit  the  church,  it  was  presently  r^ 
sented  by  Constantine  as  an  abuse,  and  varioos 
laws  were  made  both  by  him  and  his  successors,  as 
occasion  required,  to  restrain  and  correct  it  Con- 
stantine at  first,  as  I  observed  before,  granted  this 
immunity  indifferently  to  all  the  clergy,  as  well 
possessors  as  not  possessors  of  private  estates,  whom 
he  found  actually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
church  when  he  came  to  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  empire ;  nor  did  he  for  some  years  after  perhaps 
restrain  any  sorts  of  men  from  taking  orders  in  the 
church :  but  when  he  found  this  indulgence  to  the 
church,  by  the  artifice  of  cunning  men,  only  turned 
to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  and  that  rich  men 
sheltered  themselves  under  an  ecclesiastical  title, 
only  to  avoid  the  offices  of  their  country,  he  then 
made  a  law,  tlmt  no  rich  plebeian  who  was  qualified 
by  his  estate  to  serve  in  citrieh  and  bear  civil  offices 
in  any  city,  should  become  an  ecclesiastic ;  or  if  he 
did,  he  should  be  liable  from  the  time  that  law  was 
made  to  be  fetched  back  and  returned  in  curiam, 
to  bear  the  offices  of  his  country  as  a  layman. 
What  year  that  law  was  made  is  not  very  certain, 
save  only  that  it  was  before  anno  320,  wheh  a 


"^  Const.  £p.  ad  Anulin.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  7.  OUcnrtp 
kXt}pik8C  iirovoua^nv  clw^ao'iv,  Aird  trdtrrwv  d-ra^a-rXw* 
T«»r    XnTHpytHov    finXofiai    dXttTHpyirr«v     diatpvXax^V' 

"  Anulin.  Ep.  ad  Constant,  ap.  Aug.  Ep.  68.  Scripta 
coelestia  majestatis  vestrs  accepta  atque  adorata,  CoHriliano 
«t  his  qui  sub  eodem  agunt,  quique  clerici  appellmntur,  de- 
votio  parvitatis  men  insinuare  curavit,  eosdemque  hortata 
est,  ut  unitatc  consensu  omnium  facta,  cum  omni  omnino 
munere  indulf^entia  majestatis  yestrn  libcrati  esse  videantur 
catholici,  cuKtodita  sanctitate  legis,  debiu  revercntia  Divi- 
nis  rebus  inserviant. 

■»•  Collat.  Caith.  Die  3.  c.  216  et  220. 

■•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  I.  H*retico- 
rum  factiono  comperimui  ecclesioe   catholiciB  clericos  ita 


vexari,  ut  nominal ionibuiseu  lusceptionibus  aliquibus,  quas 
publicuB  mos  exposcit,  contra  indulta  sibi  privilegia,  prc- 
graventur.  Ideoque  placet,  si  quem  turn  gravitas  invenerit 
ita  vexatum,  eidem  alium  tubrogari,  et  deinceps  a  sapra- 
dictsB  religionis  bominibus  bujusmodi  injurias  prohiberi. 

*>  Cod.  Tb.  ibid.  Leg.  2.  Qui  divine  cultui  ministeri* 
religionis  impendunt,  id  est,  hi  qui  clerici  appellaotur,  ab 
omnibus  omnino  muneribus  excusentnr :  ne  sacril^go  livore 
quorundam  a  divinis  obsequiii  avocentnr. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  7.  Lectoret  divinonim 
apicum,  et  hypodiaconi,  caeterique  clerici,  qui  per  injuriam 
heereticorum  ad  curiam  devocati  sunt,  abaolvantur:  et  de 
cn*tero  ad  similitudinem  Orientis  minime  ad  curias  devo- 
centnr,  sed  immunitate  plenissima  potiantur. 
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r  was  made  upon  the  same  subject,  re- 
the  iiTst.  And  from  this  we  learn  what 
Qport  of  both ;  that  it  was  Constantine's 
put  a  distinction  betwixt  such  of  the 
were  ordained  before  that  first  law,  and 
rere  ordained  afterward;  the  former  he 
from  civil  offices,  though  they  were  pos- 
xtates,  but  not  the  latter ;  which  plainly 
om  the  words  of  the  second  law,  which 
■  Whereas  by  a  former  law  we  ordained, 
henceforward  no  counsellor,  or  counsel- 
>r  any  one  who  by  his  estate  was  suffi- 
alified  to  bear  public  offices,  should  take 
the  name  or  function  of  the  clergy,  but 
whose  fortune  is  small,  and  they  not  tied 
il  offices ;  we  are  now  given  to  under- 
t  such  of  the  clergy  who  were  ordained  be- 
mmulgation  of  that  law,  are  molested 
;  account:  wherefore  our  command  is, 
be  discharged  of  all  further  trouble  *,  and 
only  as  entered  themselves  among  the 
:e  the  law  was  made,  with  intention  to 
blic  offices,  shall  be  returned  to  the  ct*ria 
of  their  city,  to  serve  in  the  civil  offices 
untry.  There  is  another  law  of  Constan- 
lished  after  this,**  anno  326,  a  year  after 
1  of  Nice,  which  speaks  to  the  same  effect, 
i  that  this  was  the  standing  rule  of  the 
;  of  Constantine's  reign,  to  exempt  none 
!  clergy,  who  were  qualified  by  estates  of 
from  bearing  personally  the  public  offices 
>ire. 

But  however  this  might  be  well  de- 
S  signed  at  first  by  him  to  prevent  some 
^  abuses,  yet  in  process  of  time  it  be- 
came very  prejudicial  to  the  church, 
is  means  sometimes  presbyters  and  dear 
•  they  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
[I's  service,  were  called  upon  by  litigious 
ar  civil  offices  inconsistent  with  the  spi- 
.  thereupon  they  were  forced  to  forsake 
siastical  function.    This  was  so  great  an 


inconvenience,  that  it  well  became  the  wisdom  of 
the  following  emperors  to  find  out  some  suitable 
remedy  for  it :  which  they  did  by  new-modifying 
Constantine's  law,  and  abating  something  of  the 
rigour  of  it  For  they  did  not  lay  the  burden  of 
civil  offices  upon  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  but  only 
upon  their  patrimonial  estates,  not  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  in  some  cases  they  excused  those  also. 
Constantius  acquitted  all  bishops  of  this  burden 
both  as  to  their  estates  and  persons;  for  by  his 
laws*  they  might  keep  their  estates  to  themselves, 
and  neither  be  obliged  to  bear  civil  offices  in  person, 
nor  substitute  any  other  in  their  room.  And  he 
allowed  the  same  privilege  to  presbyters  and  deacons 
and  all  others,  provided  they  were  ordained  by  the 
consent  of  the  civil  court  or  curuiy  and  the  general 
request  of  the  people.  But  if  they  were  not  so  or- 
dained, all  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  was  only  to 
part  with  two-thirds  of  their  estate  to  their  children 
or  next  relations,  and  substitute  them  in  their  room : 
or,  in  defect  of  such  relations,  to  give  up  two  parts 
of  their  estate  to  the  curiae  and  retain  the  third  to 
themselves.  Valentinian,  in  the  first  "year  of  his 
reign,  anno  364,  made  the  law  a  little  stricter,  that 
such  persons,**  when  they  were  ordained,  should  give 
all  their  estate  to  one  of  their  relations,  and  substi- 
tute him  as  a  curiaUs  in  their  room,  or  else  give  it 
up  to  the  curia  itself:  otherwise  they  should  be 
liable  to  be  called  back  to  serve  in  civil  offices  as 
laymen.  But  he  extended  this  obligation  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign ;  for  by 
another  law  made  seven  years  after,  anno  ZJ\,  he 
exempted  all  such  as  were  in  the  service  of  the 
church"  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  though  they 
had  estates  of  their  own  qualifying  them  to  bear 
civil  offices.  Valens  exempted  all  such  as  had  been 
ten  years*  in  the  church's  service;  so  that  if  they 
were  not  called  upon  by  the  civil  courts  within 
that  term,  they  were  for  ever  after  to  be  excused. 
Valentinian  II.  exempted  them,*  provided  they 
put  a  substitute  in  their  room.  Theodosius  ex- 
empted all  that  were  ordained  '*  before  the  year  388, 


II.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  3.  Cum  con- 
na  praecipiat,  Dullum  deinceps  decurionem,  yel 
e  progenitum,  vel  etiam  instructum  idoneis  fa- 
itqae  obeuodis  publicit  muneribus  opportuaum, 
im  Domeo  obsequiumque  confiigere;  sed  eof — 
tenues,  neque  muneribus  civilibus  teneautur 
ognovimus  illos  etiam  inquietari,  qui  ante  legis 
»nem  clericorum  se  consortio  sociaverint :  ideo- 
imus,  his  ab  omni  molestia  liberatis,  illos  qui 
Atam  obsequia  publica  decliuantes,  ad  clerico- 
im  coofiigerunt,  curias  ordioibusque  restitui,  et 
lequiis  ioservire. 

eg.  6.  Si  inter  civitatem  et  clericos  super  ali- 
le  dubitetur,  si  eum  aequitas  ad  publica  trahat 
progenie  municeps,  vel  patrimonio  idoneus  dig- 
»mptus  clericis  civitati  tradatur :  opulentos  enim 
9  necessitates  oportet,  pauperes  ecclesiarum  di- 
tan. 
I.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  49.    Epis- 


copum  facultates  suas  curiae,  sicut  ante  fuerat  constituturo, 
nullus  adigat  mancipare,  sed  antistes  maneat,  nee  faciat  sub- 
stantias cessionem,  &c. 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  59.  Qui 
partes  eligit  ecclesiae,  aut  in  propinquum  bona  propria  cnn- 
ferendo  eum  pro  se  faciet  curialem,  aut  facultatibus  curiae 
cedat,  quam  reliquit ;  ex  necessitate  revocando  eo  qui  aeu- 
trura  fecit,  cum  clericus  esse  cccpisset,  &c. 

•»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  la  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  21.  Qui  eccle- 
siso  juge  obsequium  deputarunt,  curiis  habeantiur  immune*, 
si  tamen  ante  o'rtura  imperii  nostri  ad  cuUum  se  legis  nostras 
contulisse  constiterit. 

*•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  19.  Si  in  consortio  de- 
ricatus  decennium  quietis  impleverit,  cum  patrimonio  suo 
habeatur  immunis :  si  vero  intra  finitos  annos  fuerit  a  curia 
revocatus,  cum  substantia  sua  functioaibus  subjaceat  ct- 
vitatis. 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  99. 

"•  Ibid.  Leg.  121  et  123. 
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which  was  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign:  and  of  those 
that  were  ordained  aftenivard  he  only  required** 
the  aforesaid  conditions,  that  they  should  either 
provide  a  proper  substitute,  or  give  up  their  estates 
to  the  court  at  their  ordination.    Which  is  also 
taken  notice  of  by  St.  Ambrose  in  his  answer  to 
Symmachus,  where  he  shows'"  how  unreasonable 
it  was  for  him  to  plead  for  the  exemption  of  the 
heathen  priests  in  this  respect,  when  the  laws  did 
not  grant  it  to  the  Christian  clergy  but  upon  such 
conditions.     Arcadius  indeed,  by  the  instigation  of 
Eutropius,  anno  398,  cancelled  all  these  favourable 
laws,  and  brought  the  clergy  again  to  the  hard  rule 
of  Constantine,  that  if  any  "■  of  the  curialea  were  or- 
dained in  the  church,  they  should  by  force  be  re- 
turned to  the  civil  courts  again  in  person,  and  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  those  laws,  wliich  allowed  them 
to  take  orders,  pn)vided  they  disposed  of  their  estates 
to  pro|)er  substitutes,  who  might  bear  offices  in 
their  stejid.    But  this  law  was  but  very  short-lived ; 
for  Chr>'so9tom  and  some  others  very  justly  declaim- 
ing against  it,  Arcadius  disannulled  it  the  year  fol- 
lowing by  a  new  law,  wherein  '••  he  granted  such 
of  the  clerg)'  as  were  taken  and  ordained  out  of  the 
body  of  the  cttriaies,  the  same  privilege  that  they 
had  under  his  father  Theodosius,  which  was,  That 
all  that  were  ordained  before  the  second  consulship 
of  Theodosius,  anno  3H8,  should  enjoy  a  perfect  im- 
munity without  any  molestation :  and  such  as  were 
ordained  after  that  term,  if  they  were  of  the  superior 
clergy,  bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  they  might 
continue  in  the  church's  service,  either  providing  a 
substitute  to  bear  the  offices  of  the  curia  for  them, 
or  giving  up  their  estates  to  the  curiae  as  former  laws 
in  that  case  had  directed.     Only  it  was  required  that 
the  inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons,  &c.,  should 
be  returned  to  the  curia  again,  and  obliged  to  bear 
offices  in  person.     And  the  same  was  determined 
by  Theodosius  junior,**    and    Valentinian  III.,"* 
and  Majorian,'*'  whose  laws  are  extant  at  the  end  of 
the  Theodosian  Code.    Justinian  also  has  a  Novel 
to  the  same  purpose,  wherein**  he  orders  such  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  were  taken  out  of  any  curia, 
to  be  returned  thither  again,  unless  they  had  lived 
fifteen  years  a  monastic  life ;  and  then  they  were  to 
give  three  parts  of  their  patrimony  to  the  curia,  and 
retain  one  for  themselves :  but  he  allowed  bishops 
to  put  in  a  substitute,  and  be  free  from  bearing  civil 


offices  in  person,  u  Jnliamia  Anteensor**  in  his 
Epitome  of  the  A othenticsiiiideTBtaiidt  him.  Though 
I  confess  there  is  something  to  incline  a  man  to 
think  Justinian  at  first  was  a  littk  more  serere  to 
such  Ushops,  because  he  revifeJ  that  antiquated 
law  of  Arcadius  ***  in  his  Code.  But  however  this 
be,  upon  the  whole  matter  it  appcan,  that  the  Chris- 
tian princes  from  first  to  last  always  made  a  wide 
difierence  between  the  pnblic  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  was  properly  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
private  estates  of  snch  of  the  clei^  as  had  lands  of 
a  civil  or  secular  tennre ;  for  the  one  the  clei*gy  were 
obliged  to  no  duty  or  burden  of  civil  offices,  hot 
for  the  other  they  were,  and  could  not  be  excused 
from  them,  but  either  by  parting  with  some  portioii 
of  their  estates,  or  providing  proper  snbstitates  to 
officiate  for  them.  The  reason  of  which  was,  that 
such  of  the  clergy  were  looked  upon  as  irregularly 
promoted;  it  being  as  much  against  the  rules  of 
the  church,  as  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  admit  any  of 
the  curiales  to  an  ecclesiastical  function,  without 
first  giving  satisfaction  to  the  curia  whence  they 
were  taken,  as  has  been  showed  in  another  place. 
I  have  been  the  more  curious  in  searching  to  the 
bottom  this  business  about  trihate  and  civil  offices, 
and  given  a  particular  and  distinct  accoont  of  them 
from  the  grounds  of  the  civil  law,  because  bat  kw 
men  have  recourse  to  those  fountains,  whence  this 
matter  is  to  be  cleared ;  and  the  reader  will  scarce 
find  this  subject  handled,  but  either  very  imperfect- 
ly, or  with  some  partiality,  or  some  confusion,  in 
modern  authors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB   REVENUES   OP  THE  ANCIENT  CLEEGT. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  in  order 

to  be  considered,  is  the  maintenance     sg^wJf^'Jiy 

of  the  ancient  clergy.    Where  it  will  KTiS?-   - 

be  proper  first  to  inquire  into  the  ffy^ 

ways  and  methods  that  were  taken  for 

raising  of  funds  for  their  subsistence.    And  here,  to 

set  aside  a  little  the  consideration  of  tithes,  which 

will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  we  find  other 


Es 


>••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  l.de  Decurion.  Leg.  101  et  115. 

^'^  Ambros.  cont.  Symmach. 

■**  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  3.  Decuriones  raanu  mox  injecta  revocentur:  quibus 
ulteriui  legem  prodesse  noa  patimur,  quae  ccMione  patri- 
monii subsecuta,  decuriones  esse  clericos  non  vetabat. 

«•*  Cod.  Th.  Ub.  12.  Tit  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  163.  Si  qui 
ex  secundo  divi  patris  nostri  consulatu  curiam  relinquentes, 
clericorum  sc  consortio  manciparunt,  si  jam  episcopi,  vel 
presbyteri,  vel  diaconi  esse  meruerunt,  in  sacris  quidem  et 
secretioribus  Dei  mysteriis  perseverent,  sed  aut  substitutum 
pro  se  curiae  offerre  cogantur,  aut  juzta  legem  dudum  latum 


tradant  curi»  facultates.  Residui  omnes,  lectoret,  nibdiaco- 
ni,  vel  hi  clerici  quibus  clericorum  privilegia  non  debentur, 
debitis  mox  patris  muneribus  pmsententur. 

»•  Theod.  Novel.  26  ct  Sa  >*  Valentin.  Novel  12. 

^  Migorian.  NoveL  1. 

■*  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  15.  Ex.  Epitom.  Julian.  Antecess. 

*«  Vid.  Julian.  Epit  Novel.  123w  c.  4.  pott  Leg.  38.  Cod. 
de  Episc.  Episcopalii  ordo  liberal  a  fbrtuna  tervili,  sed 
non  a  curiali  sive  officiali ;  nam  et  post  ordinationem  durat; 
ita  ut  per  subjectam  vel  interpotitam  personam  olBcium  ad- 
impleatur,  &c. 

>*•  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Epiie.  Leg.  13. 
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vftyt,  by  which  in  ancient  timet  a  decent  proyision 
«M  made  for  them.  At,  first,  by  the  voluntarj 
obUtiont  of  the  people,  of  which  tome  learned  per- 
ton  think  there  were  two  tortt;  1.  The  weekly  or 
dtily  oblations  that  were  made  at  the  altar;  2.  The 
monthly  oUatiant  that  were  cast  into  the  treasury 
of  the  chnrch.  The  firtt  tort  of  oblationt  were  tuch 
tt  rroy  rich  and  able  communicant  made  at  hit 
coming  to  partake  of  the  eucharitt;  where  they 
ofticd  not  only  bread  and  wine,  out  of  which  the 
eucharitt  was  taken,  but  alto  other  necessaries,  and 
■MWPtim#»  ramB  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  chnrch  and  relief  of  the  poor.  As  is  evident 
from  those  words  of  St  Jerom  in  his  Comments 
npon  Eiekiel,'  where  he  tells  us,  that  thieves  and 
oppietsora  made  their  oblations  among  others,  out 
of  their  ill-gotten  goods,  that  they  might  glory  in 
Ihrir  wickedness,  while  the  deacon  in  the  church 
pnbUcly  recited  the  names  of  those  that  offered: 
Such  a  one  oflers  so  much,  such  a  one  hath  pro- 
mised to  much :  and  so  they  please  themselves  with 
the  applause  of  the  people,  while  their  own  con- 
tdence  Isnhm  and  torments  them.  Those  called 
the  Apostdical  Canons'  speak  also  of  the  oblation 
of  fhntt,  and  fowls,  and  beasts,  but  order  such  to 
be  sent  home  to  the  bishqp  and  presbyters,  who 
were  to  divide  them  with  the  deacons  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy. 

Another  tort  of  oblations  were  made 
A^^iikm  monthly,  when  it  was  usual  for  per- 
sons that  were  able  and  willing,  to 
give  as  they  thought  fit  something  to  the  ark  or 
treasury  of  the  church.  Which  sort  of  collation  is 
particularly  taken  notice  of  by  TertuUian,'  who  says, 
it  was  made  uteiuirua  die,  once  a  month,  or  when 
erery  one  pleased,  and  as  they  pleased ;  for  no  man 
was  compelled  to  it :  it  was  not  any  stated  sum,  but 
a  voluntary  oblation.  Baronius*  thinks  this  ark  or 
treasury  was  called  the  eorban  of  the  church,  be- 
cause Cyprian*  uses  that  word  when  he  speaks  of 
the  oflferings  of  the  people;  rebuking  a  rich  and 
wealthy  matron  for  coming  to  celebrate  the  eu- 
charitt without  any  .regard  to  the  corhan,  and  par- 
taking of  the  Lord't  tupper  without  any  sacrifice  of 
her  own.    Others'  conceive,  that  eorhan  is  not  a 


name  for  the  treasury,  but  signifies  the  gift  or  oblap 
tion  itself;  and  that  Cyprian  so  uses  it,  making  it 
the  same  with  the  sacrifices  or  ofierings  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  evangelist.  Matt  xxvii  6,  seems  ra- 
ther to  favour  the  opinion  of  Baronius :  for  when 
he  says  the  chief  priests  did  not  think  it  lawful  to 
put  Judas  his  money  tlQ  r6v  icoftfiayav,  it  is  evident, 
he  there  by  eorban  means  the  treasury,  as  most 
translators  render  it 

But  however  this  be,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  hence  came  the  custom  of  w£^  '^um 
dividing  these  oblations  once  a  month  moouiiv  urukl 
among  the  clergy.  For  as  TertuUian  "^' 
speaks  of  a  monthly  collation,  so  Cyprian  frequent- 
ly mentions'  a  monthly  division,  in  which  the  pres- 
byters had  their  shares  by  equal  portions,  and  other 
orders  after  the  same  manner.  Whence  the  clergy 
are  also  styled  in  his  language,*  sporUdanUs  fratree, 
partakers  of  the  distribution ;  and  what  we  now 
call,  smpensio  a  heneficioy  is  in  his  style,*  auspenno  a 
dicitUme  memuma,  suspension  from  the  monthly 
division.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  this  sort  of 
church  revenues  was  usually  divided  once  a  month 
among  the  clergy.  And  perhaps  in  conformity  to 
this  custom  it  was,  that  the  Theodotian  heretics 
having  persuaded  one  Natalius,  a  confessor,  to  be 
ordained  a  bishop  among  them,  promised  him  a 
monthly  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  denarii^ 
ftfividia  Ivv&pia  Uarbv  irivriiKovra,  as  Eusebius  words 
it,'*  referring  to  the  usual  way  of  distribution  once 
a  month  among  the  clergy. 

Another  sort  of  revenues  which  the 
clergy  cnjo}'ed,  were  such  as  arose  an-     mt,  o(h«r  n^ 
nually  from  tlie  lands  and  possessions  t^TundvaiMFpow*. 

,  .    ,  .  ,  ,  ,       •kjtuorthechutdi. 

which  were  given  to  the  church. 
These,  indeed,  at  first  were  but  small,  by  reason  of 
the  continual  vexations  and  persecutions  which  the 
church  underwent  for  the  three  first  ages,  when 
immovable  goods  were  always  most  exposed  to 
danger.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome 
therefore  never  to  keep  any  immovable  possessions, 
no,  not  for  many  ages,  if  we  may  credit  Theodorus 
Lector,"  who  speaks  of  it  as  customary  in  his  own 
time,  anno  520.  But  if  any  such  were  given  to  the 
church,  they  immediately  sold  them,  and  divided 


I  HieroB.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  &37.  Multot  contpici- 
Buf,  qui  opprimaot  per  potentiam,  vel  furta  committunt,  ut 
im  mnltis  parva  paaperibui  tribuant,  et  iu  suit  iceleribut 
glorimlinr,  puhlieeque  diacoout  in  tccletia  rtcitet  offerentium 
Mnioa :  taotom  oflert  iUe,  taatum  ille  poUiciiut  est ;  pla- 
eeatqiM  aihi  ad  plauMim  pepali,  toiquente  coaicientia. 

*  Canon.  ApotL  c.  3, 4, 5. 

*  TertuL  ApoL  c.  3d.  Si  quod  arcs  genm  ett,  noa  de  or- 
diaaria  mnuaa,  quaii  ledempta  religionis  congregatur: 
■■dicam  unuaquiique  itipem  meoitnia  die,  vel  quum  velit, 
at  ■  HMdo  velit,  el  si  modo  possit,  apponit :  nam  nemo 
compellitur,  sed  sponto  conCnrt. 

*  Baron,  an.  41.  n.  69. 

*Oypr.  de  Oper.  et  EleesMi.  p.  203.     Locuples  et  dives 


es,  et  Dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  quae  corbonam  omnino 
non  respicis ;  quae  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis ;  quoe 
partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  ? 

'  Basnag.  Exercit.  in  Baron,  p.  597. 

'  Cypr.  Ep.  31.  al.  39.  Ut  et  sportulis  iisdem  cum  prcs- 
byteris  honorontur,  et  divisiones  mensumas  sequatis  quant  i- 
tatibuB  partiantur. 

*  Id.  Ep.  66.  al.  1.  Sportulantes  fratres,  tanquam  deci- 
mas  ex  fructibiis  accipientes. 

*  Id.  Ep.  28.  al.  34.  Interim  se  a  divisione  mensurna 
tantum  contineant,  &c. 

»•  Euseb.  lib.  5.  c.  '28. 

»  Thcodor.  Lett.  CoUectan.  lib.  2.  p.  567.   'E^ot  if  i\. 
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the  price  into  three  pnrts,  (pving  one  to  the  church, 
another  to  the  bisho]),  and  the  third  to  the  rest  of 
the  clergy.  And  ValesiuH  finds  no  exception  to  this 
till  near  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  But  if  this 
was  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  was  a 
ver\'  singular  one.  For  other  churches  had  their 
immovables,  both  houses  and  lands,  even  in  the 
times  of  i^rsecution :  as  appears  from  the  edicts  of 
Maximinus,  wherein  he  revoked  his  former  decrees 
that  had  raised  the  persecution,  and  in  these  latter 
edicts  granted  the  Christians  liberty  not  only  to  re- 
build their  churches,  but  also  ordered,  that  if  any 
houses  or  lands  Ixjlonging  to  them  had  been  confis- 
cated, or  sold,  or  given  away,"  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  them  again.  That  this  was  meant  of 
houses  and  lands  belonging  to  the  chm-ch,  as  well 
as  private  Christians,  is  evident  from  the  decree  of 
Constant ine  and  Licinius  published  the  same  year, 
anno  313.  Wherein  they  give  orders,  that  whereas 
the  Christians  were  known  to  have  not  only  places 
of  assembly,  but  also  other  places  belonging  not  to 
any  private  man,  but  to  the  whole  body,  all  such 
places"  should  be  restored  to  the  body  and  to  every 
particular  assembly  among  them.  Which  is  re- 
peated again  in  Constantine's  letter  to  Anulinus," 
and  other  public  acts  of  his  recorded  by  Eusebius  " 
in  his  Life,  where  he  makes  mention  of  houses,  gar- 
dens, lands,  and  other  possessions  belonging  to  the 
church,  of  which  she  had  been  plundered  and  de- 
spoiled in  the  late  persecutions.  These  are  undeni- 
able evidences,  that  some  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  were  anciently  raised  from  houses  and 
lands  settled  upon  the  church,  even  before  any 
Christian  emperors  could  give  encouragement  to 
them. 

But  when  Constantine  was  quietly 
ThriM.  Y^nr  much  scttlcd  uDon  thc  throuc,  thc  church 

aiigmrntiHl  hj   the  *  . 

tewt  Of  confcUn-  rcvcnucs  received  great  augmentations 
in  this  kind.  For  he  enacted  a  law 
at  Rome,  which  is  still  extant  in  both. the  Codes," 
that  any  one  whatsoever  should  have  liberty  at  his 
death  to  bequeath  by  will  what  part  of  his  goods  he 
pleased  to  the  holy  catholic  church.  By  which 
means,  the  liberality  of  pious  persons  was  very 
much  encouraged,  and  great  additions  were  made 
to  the  standing  revenues  of  the  church.  Therefore 
Baronius  is  very  injurious"  to  the  memory  of  Con- 


stantine, and  justly  corrected  by  Gkithofred"  and 
Mr.  Pagi"  for  it,  in  that  he  innnnates  as  if  Con- 
stantine had  relapsed  toward  hcathenigm  at  this 
very  time,  anno  321,  when  he  publiihed  this  law  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  chureh. 

Others  are  no  less  injurious  to  some  ^^^  ^ 
of  his  successors,  when  they  represent  eoSSdlS'S 
them  as  injurious  to  the  chureh,  in  ZHSSiHSStSr 
forbidding  widows  and  orphans  to  """^ 
leave  any  legacies  to  the  chureh.  Baronius  cannot 
help  complaining  also  upon  this  point,  though  he 
contradicts  himself  about  it.  For  in  one  place*  he 
says,  the  foresaid  law  of  Constantine  did  so  aug- 
ment the  chureh's  wealth,  that  the  following  em- 
peron  began  to  dread  the  consequences  of  it,  thit 
it  would  turn  to  the  detriment  and  porerty  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  therefore  they  made  liws  to 
restrain  the  faithful  from  being  so  profose  in  their 
donations  to  the  chureh.  Yet  when  he  cames  to 
speak  particularly  of  those  laws,  he  owns  they  woe 
not  designed**  against  the  chureh,  but  only  to  eat- 
rect  the  scandalous  practices  of  some  sordid  monks 
and  ecclesiastics,  who  being  of  an  ayaricious  and 
parasitical  temper,  made  a  gain  of  godliness,  and 
under  pretence  of  religion,  so  screwed  themselvei 
into  the  favour  and  affections  of  some  rich  widows 
and  orphans,  that  they  prevailed  upon  them  to  leave 
them  great  legacies,  and  sometimes  iheir  whole 
estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  heirs  and  next 
relations.  Which  was  so  dishonest  and  unbecoming 
a  practice  in  such  persons,  that  Valentinian  made 
a  law  to  prevent  it;  decreeing,  that"  no  ecclesi- 
astics, or  any  that  professed  the  naonastic  Ufe,  should 
frequent  the  houses  of  widows  or  orphans ;  nor  be 
qualified  to  receive  any  gift  or  legacy  from  the  do- 
nation or  last  will  of  any  such  persons.  Which 
law,  as  Gothofred**  rightly  observes,  did  not  pro- 
hibit them  from  leaving  any  thing  to  the  chureh ; 
though  some  learned  men  so  misunderstand  it;  but 
only  tended  to  correct  this  unworthy  practice  of 
some  particular  persons,  which  is  equally  complain- 
ed of  by  the  ancient  writers  of  the  chureh.  St 
Ambrose,  and  St  Jerom,  and  .others  mention  this 
law,  but  they  do  not  at  all  inveigh  against  it,  but 
against  those  vices  that  occasioned  it  I  do  not 
complain  of  the  law,  says  St  Jerom,**  but  am  grieved 
that  we  should  deserve  such  a  law ;  that  when  idol- 


«  Euseb.  lib.  9.  c.  10.  "  Ap.  Eu8cb.  lib.  10.  c.  5. 

"  Constant.  Ep.  ad  Anulin.  ap.  Euseb.  ibid. 

»  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  2.  c.  37  et  39. 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  dc  Episc.  Leg.  4.  It.  Cod. 
Justin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  dc  Sacrosanct.  Ecclcs.  Leg.  I.  Habeat 
iinusquisque  liccntiam  sanctissimo  catholico  vencrabilique 
concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  optaverit  relinquere. 

"  Baron,  an.  321.  n.  1& 

*  Gothofrcd.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  do  Paga- 
ni"Leg.  1. 
%  '•  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  321.  n.  1  et  r». 

•XBanm.  an.  321.  n.  17. 


"  Baron,  an.  371.  t.  4.  p.  270.  Qua  quidem  tanrtioue 
nequaquam  prohibentur  ecclesiiB  haereditates  acciper«  vel 
legata,  sed  ecclesiasticK  pertonn,  sive  clerici,  live  monachi. 
— ^ut  plane  intelligaa  hosce  nebulonet,  tanquam  barpyai 
quasdam  inbiantes  matronarum  divitiis,  &c 

tt  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Epiw:.  Leg.  90.  Bcden- 
astici,  vel  qui  continentium  ae  volunt  nomine  nuncupari, 
viduarum  aut  pupillarum  domoa  non  adeant— Censemoi 
etiam,  ut  memorati  nihil  de  ejua  mulieris  Uberalitate  qoft- 
cunque  vel  e.\tremo  judicio  posiint  adipisci. 

"  Gotbofrcd.  in  loc. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Sacerdotei,  dicere  pudet, 
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stage-players,  and  carters,  and  harlots 
,  only  clerks  and  monks  are  prohibited ; 
t  by  persecuting  emperors,  but  Christian 
[e  adds,  that  it  was  a  very  prudent  cau- 
law,  but  yet  it  did  not  restrain  the  ava- 
il persons,  who  found  out  an  artifice  to 
iw,  per  Jidei-commisMf  by  getting  others 
n  trust  for  them.  Which  shows  us  the 
srom  had  of  this  matter,  that  he  did  not 
mperors  were  injurious  to  the  church  in 
!h  a  law,  but  those  persons  were  only  to 
whose  avarice  and  sordid  flatteries  com- 
1  to  make  it.  And  any  one  that  will 
.  Ambrose,"  or  the  author  under  his 
,  find  that  they  give  the  same  account  of 
«iu8  indeed  some  years  after  made  a  law, 
irticularly  to  such  deaconesses  of  the 
irere  of  noble  families,  that  they  should 
le  bf  their  jewels,  or  plate,  or  furniture, 
r  such  things  as  were  the  ancient  marks 
in  their  families,  under  pretence  of  re- 
e  they  lived ;  nor  make  any  church,  or 
or,  their  heirs  when  they  died.  But  as 
18  made  upon  some  particular  reasons  of 
did  no  harm  to  the  church ;  for  within 
I  the  same  emperor  recalled  °  it  by  a  con- 
which  granted  Uberty  to  such  deacon- 
ipose  of  their  goods  in  their  life-time  to 
1  or  clerk  whatsoever.  And  Marcian 
law  a  little  more  extensive,  allowing" 
I  and  all  other  religious  women,  to  dis- 
'  part  of  their  estate,  by  will  or  codicil, 
•ch,  or  oratory,  or  clerk,  or  monk,  or  poor 
•.  Which  law  Justinian  also  confirmed 
d  it  into  his  Code."  So  that  Constantine's 
led  always  in  its  full  force,  and  the  suc- 
nces  did  not  derogate  from  the  privilege 
lad  granted  the  church  in  this  respect,  for 
ffonius  pretends)  lest  the  Uberality  of  the 
the  church  should  impoverish  the  com- 
.  Men  were  very  liberal  indeed  in  their 
lonations  to  the  church  in  this  age,  but 
profuse  as  to  need  statutes  of  mortmain 
them. 

For  besides  the  liberality  of  the 
«•-  subjects,  the  emperors  in  these  ages 


found  it  necessary  to  make  the  clergy  mmmiMdijraiiow. 
an  allowance  out  of  the  public  reve-  !»««••  ««rf»«iu«. 
nues  of  the  empire ;  which  was  another  way  of 
providing  a  maintenance  for  them.  Constantine 
both  gave  the  clergy  particular  largesses,  as  their 
ocfcasions  required,  and  also  settled  upon  them  a 
standing  allowance  out  of  the  exchequer.  In  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Ccecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  re- 
corded by  Eusebius,"  he  acquaints  Ccecilian  with 
his  orders  which  he  had  given  to  Ursus,  his  general 
receiver  in  Africa,  to  pay  him  three  thousand  poUes, 
rpKTxtXIiic  ^XXcic,  to  be  divided  at  his  discretion 
among  the  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midla,  and  the  two  Mauritanias.  And  if  this  sum 
would  not  answer  all  their  present  necessities,  he 
gave  him  further  orders  to  demand  of  his  procurator 
Heraclides  whatever  he  desired  more.  I  need  not 
stand  here  to  inquire  critically  what  this  sum  of 
three  thousand  poUes  was,  (though  it  may  be  com- 
puted above  twenty  thousand  pounds,)  since  Con- 
stantine gave  the  bishop  imlimited  orders,  to  de- 
mand as  much  as  the  needs  of  the  clergy  should 
require.  But  he  not  only  supplied  their  present 
necessities,  but  also  gave  orders  for  a  standing  al- 
lowance to  be  made  them  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
For  Theodoret"  and  Sozomen"  say,  he  made  a  law 
requiring  the  chief  magistrates  in  every  province  to 
grant  the  clergy,  and  virgins,  and  widows  of  the 
church,  an  annual  allowance  of  com,  irrima  mrii^ma, 
out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city.  And  thus  it 
continued  to  the  time  of  JuUan,  who  withdrew  the 
whole  allowance.  But  Jovian  restored  it  again  in 
some  measure,  granting  them  a  third  part  of  the 
former  allowance  only,  because  at  that  time  the 
public  income  was  very  low,  by  reason  of  a  severe 
famine ;  but  he  promised  them  the  whole,  so  soon 
as  the  famine  was  ended,  and  the  public  storehouses 
were  better  replenished.  But  either  Jovian's  death 
prevented  his  design,  or  the  necessities  of  the  clergy 
did  not  afterward  require  it  For  though  Sozomen 
seems  to  say  the  whole  was  restored;  yet  Theo- 
doret, who  is  more  accurate,  affirms,  that  it  was 
only  TfurfiiibpioVf  a  third  part;  and  that  so  it  con- 
tinued to  his  own  times.  In  this  sense  therefore 
we  are  to  understand  that  law  of  the  emperor 
Marcian,  which   Justinian  has   inserted  into  his 


imi,  et  aurigte,  et  scorta  haereditates  capiunt; 
ct  monachu  prohibetur:  et  prohibetur  dod  a 
OH,  ted  a  principibiis  Chrittianit.  Nee  de  lege 
k1  doleo  cur  meruimus  banc  legem,  &c. 

Ep.  31.  ad  Valentin,  p.  145. 
[omil.  7. 
.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  27.    NibU  de 

Mipellectili,  nibil  de  auro,  argento,  cnterisque 
inngnibus,  tub  religionis  defentione  congumat. 
mdo  diem  obierit,  nullam  ecclesiam,  nullum 
Inm  pauperem  scribat  hsredei,  &c. 
g.  28.  Legem,  quee  diaconisiis  vel  viduis  nuper 
\m,  n€  quit  videlicet  clericus,  neve  sub  eccleais 
cipia,  praedam,  velut  infirmi  acxiis  despoliator, 


et  remotis  adfinibus  et  propinquifi,  ipse  sub  pneteztu  catbo- 
licffi  disciplinsB  se  ageret  viventts  hsBredem,  eatenus  ani- 
madvertat  esse  revocatam. 

"  Marcian.  Novel.  5.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  Generali  lege 
sancimus,  sive  vidua,  sive  diaconissa,  sive  virgo  Deo  dicata, 
vel  sanctimonialis  mulier,  sive  quocunque  alio  nomine  re- 
ligiosi  honoris  vel  dignitatis  ftemhia  nuncupetur,  testamento 
vol  codicillo  suo— ecclesis,  vel  martyrio,  vel  clerico,  vel 
monacho,  vel  pauperibus  aliquid  vel  ex  integro  vel  ex  parte, 
in  quacunque  re  vel  specie  credidit  relinquendum,  id  modif 
omnibus  ratum  firmumque  constet. 

»  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct  EccL  Leg.  13. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  6.  »  Theod.  Ub.  L  c.  11. 

*  Soxomen,  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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Code,"*  decreeing,  that  the  nlaries  which  had  been 
always  given  to  the  churches  in  divers  sorts  of  grain 
out  of  the  public  treasures,  should  be  allowed  them, 
without  any  diminution.  This  did  not  entitle  them 
to  the  whole  allowance  first  made  them  by  Constan* 
tine,  (as  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  ge- 
neral words  of  the  law,)  but  only  to  the  third  part, 
which  had  been  the  customary  allowance  from  the 
time  of  Jovian. 

Another  way  by  which  some  small 
4ihi{^Tii«\4«tf«  addition  was  made  to  the  revenues  of 

fMMn  Afma  »iih-  thc  chuTch,  was  tTom  a  law  of  Con- 
out  hriri  •rllUl  ui»-  .  ■«,«*«.»• 

on  the  fhurch  ty  gtantiue  mcutioncd  by  Ausebius"  m 
his  Life,  where  he  tells  us,  that  as  he 
ordered  all  the  estates  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
and  whoever  had  suffered  in  time  of  persecution,  to 
be  restored  to  their  next  relations ;  so  if  any  of  them 
died  without  relations,  the  church  should  become 
their  heir,  and  in  every  place  where  they  lived,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  inheritance. 

^^  ,  Theodosius  junior  and  Yalentinian 

•f'J&y'IJpn'dVlS  m-  m«»^  «uch  another  law  in  re- 
STilStw '"  Hu  ference  to  the  temporal  possessions  of 
"*"""  the  clergy :  That  if  any  presbyter,  or 

deacon,"  or  deaconess,  or  subdeacon,  or  other  clerk, 
or  any  man  or  woman  professing  a  monastic  life, 
died  without  will  and  without  heirs,  the  estates  and 
goods  they  were  possessed  of  should  fall  to  the 
church  or  monastery  to  which  they  belonged,  un- 
less they  were  antecedently  tied  to  some  civil  ser- 
vice. This  implies  that  the  clergy  were  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own  temporal  estates  as  they 
pleased ;  and  they  fell  to  the  church  only  in  case 
they  died  intestate.  But  the  council  of  Agde,  in 
France,  under  Alaric  the  Goth,  anno  506,  went  a 
little  further,  and  decreed,  that  every  bishop,"  who 
had  no  children  or  nephews,  should  make  the 
church  his  heir,  and  no  other :  as  Caranza's  edition, 
and  Gratian,  and  some  others,  read  it  And  the 
council  of  Seville"  made  a  like  decree  for  the 
Spanish  churches;  upon  which  Caranza"  makes 
this  remark,  That  the  canon  was  fit  to  be  renewed 
in  council,  that  thc  church  should  be  the  bishop's 
heir,  and  not  the  pope.  And  that  it  was  against  the 
mind  of  those  fathers,  that  bishops  should  set  up 
primogenitures,  or  enrich  their  kindred  out  of  the 


levennes  of  the  ehureh.  Which  refleetioii,  \ 
other  things,  might  perfai^  eontribate  towards  bk 
being  brought  into  the  Spanish  inqidsitioii,  tho^g^ 
he  was  archbishop  of  Toledo;  afler  which  he  nih 
dement  a  ten  years'  impriflonment  at  Rome,  and 
had  some  of  his  books  pn^faited  in  the  Romin 
Index,  of  which  Spondanus,"  in  his  Annals,  wiU 
gi^-e  the  reader  a  further  account  Bat  I  return  to 
the  primitive  church. 

Where  we  may  observe  another  adr 
dition  made  to  the  revenues  of  the  m^vomam 
clergy,  by  the  donation  of  heathen  jJJSTJtSSiK 
temples,  and  sometimes  the  revenuee 
that  were  settled  upon  them.  For  though  thc 
greatest  part  of  these  went  commonly  to  the  cm- 
peror^s  coflfers,  or  to  favourites  that  begged  them, 
upon  the  demolishing  of  the  templee ;  as  appctn 
from  the  laws  of  Honorins"  and  Gratian,  sad 
several  others  in  the  Theodoaian  Code  \  yet  some 
of  them  were  given  to  the  church :  for  Honorini" 
takes  notice  of  several  orders  and  decrees  of  hii 
own,  whereby  such  settlements  had  been  made  up- 
on the  church,  which  were  to  continue  the  chnrch*i 
property  and  patrimony  for  ever.  And  it  ii  pio- 
bablc  some  oUier  emperors  might  eonvert  the  le- 
venues  of  the  temples  to  the  same  use.  At  lesit 
the  fabrics  themselves,  and  the  silver  and  golden 
statues  that  were  in  them,  were  sometimes  so  dii^ 
posed  of.  For  Sozomen*  says,  the  fitf|piov,  or  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Alexandria,  was  given  to  the  chorch 
by  Constantins.  And  we  learn  fWnn  Socrates,^  thst 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  the  statues  of  Sempii» 
and  many  other  idols  at  Alexandria,  were  mdied 
down  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  the  emperor  giving 
orders  that  the  gods  should  help  to  maintain  the 
poor. 

Honorius  made  a  like  decree,  anno  ^^  „ 
412,  in  reference  to  all  the  revenoea  JES^'<i^SJ£ 
belonging  to  heretical  conventicles,  ■»*•***' "'^^^ 
that  both  the  churches  or  conventicles  themselvei, 
and  all  the  lands  ^  that  were  settled  upon  then, 
should  be  forfeited,  and  become  the  possession  and 
property  of  thc  catholic  church,  as  by  former  de- 
crees he  had  appointed.  And  I  suppose  it  was  by 
virtue  of  these  laws,  that  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, shut  up  all  the  Novalian  churches,  and  seised 


•«  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  2.  de  SS.  Eceles.  Leg.  12.  Sa- 
laria  qtiie  tacrosanctis  ccclcsiis  in  divenii  tpeciebus  de  pub- 
lico hactenus  ministrata  sunt,  jubemus  nunc  quoque  incon- 
cussa,  et  a  iiullo  prorsus  imminuta  praestari. 

»  Euseb.  Vit.  Const  lib.  2.  c.  36. 

*•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  5.  Tit.  3.  de  Bonis  aericor.  Leg.  1.  Cod. 
Just.  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20. 

"  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  2t.  al  33.  ap.  Gratian.  Caui.  12.  qu. 
2.  c.  31.  Episcopus  qui  filios  aut  nepotes  non  habnerit,  alinm 
quam  ccclcsiam  non  rclinquat  baeredem. 

'*  Cone.  Hispalens.  I.e.  I. 

**  Caraus.  in  loc.  Hie  canon  erat  renovaudus  in  concilio, 
ut  hiBres  defuncti  episcopi  etset  ecoletia,  non  tsmen  papa. 


Secundo  alienom  est  a  tententia  homm  patnua  licsre  epii- 
copo  inttituere  primogenituraa,  vel  locupleCara  eonsui- 
guincos. 

«  Spondan.  AnnaL  EccL  an.  1569.  n.  29. 

«>  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  la  de  Pagania,  Leg.  19  et  20. 

*  Ibid.  Leg.  20.  Ea  autem  qua  multiplicibui  eonititulis 
ad  veneffabilem  eceleriam  voluimus  partinere,  ChriitiaBa  abi 
merito  religio  vindicavit,  id  est,  vindicabit. 

«  Sosom.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  «•  Socrnt  lib.  5.  c.  16l 

^  Cod.  Th.  lib.  la  Tit  5.  de  Harat  Leg.  52.  Ecelc«it 
eomm  vel  conventiculis,  prKdiisque,  aiqua  m  coram  ec- 
clesias  bvreticorum  largitas  prava  contulit,  proprietati  pe- 
testatique  cathuliciB,  sicut  Jamdadam  itatuiiiniB,  vindicatii. 
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kt  vevcnueSy  And  deprived  Tlieonasy  thdbr 
ii  rabstanee;  though  Socrates,^  in  tell- 
P7»  represents  the  matter  a  little  more 
as  if  Cyril  had  done  all  this  fay  his  own 
iped  authority  and  arbitrary  power: 
haidly  gain  credit  with  any  one  that 
hat  those  laws  of  Honorius  were  pub- 
re  Cyril  came  to  the  episcopal  throne, 
not  till  the  year  412,  when  those  laws 
Nved  by  the  imperial  power. 

While  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will 
m  not  be  improper  to  observe  further, 
^  that,   by   Justinian's  laws,^  if  any 
clergymen  or  monks,  who  were  pos- 
anporal  estates,  forsook  their  church  or 
and  turned  seculars  again,  all  their  sub- 
forfeited  to  the  church  or  monastery  to 
belonged.    These  were  the  several  me- 
rere  anciently  taken  for  augmenting  and 
lie  revenues  of  the  church,  besides  those 
ts  and  tithes,  of  whieh  more  hereafter. 
But  I  must  observe,  that  as  these 
methods  were  generally  reputed  legal 
S  and  allowable,  so  there  were  some 
other  as  generally  disallowed  and  con- 
demned.   Particularly  we  find  in  St 
Austin's  time,  that  it  was  become  a 
African  church,  to  receive  no  estates 
iven  to  the  church  to  the  great  detri- 
rgudice  of  the  common  rights  of  any 
I  if  a  father  disinherited  his  children  to 
tiurch  his  heir,  in  that  case  no  bishop 
ive  his  donation.     Possidius  tells  ^  us 
refused  some  estates  so  given,  because 
it  more  just  and  equal,  that  they  should 
fd  by  the  children,  or  parents,  or  next 
the  deceased  persons.    And  that  he  did 
it  from  his  own  words  in  his  discourse 
ricorum,^  where  he  sajrs  he  had  retum- 
i  to  a  son,  which  an  angry  fiither  at  his 
aken  from  him :  and  he  thought  he  did 
professing  for  his  own  part,  that  if  any 
his  son,  to  make  the  church  his  heir, 
!ek  some  one  else  to  receive  his  donation, 
itin ;  and  he  hoped  by  the  grace  of  God 
1  be  none  that  would  receive  it.     He 


adds  in  the  same  place  a  very  remarkable  and  laud- 
able instance  of  great  generosity  and  equity  in  Au- 
relius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  a  case  of  the  like  na- 
ture. A  certain  man**  having  no  children,  nor 
hopes  of  any,  gave  away  his  whole  estate  to  the 
church,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  use  of  it  for 
life.  Now  it  happened  afterwards,  that  he  had 
children  bom  to  him;  upon  which  the  bishop 
generously  returned  him  his  estate,  when  he  did 
not  at  all  expect  it  The  bishop  indeed,  says  St 
Austin,  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  kept  it,  sedjure 
Jori,  non  Jure  poU^  only  by  the  laws  of  man,  but 
not  by  the  laws  of  Heaven.  And  therefore  he 
thought  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to  return  it 
This  shows  how  tender  ^ey  were  of  augmenting 
the  revenues  of  the  church  by  any  methods  that 
might  be  thought  unequitable,  or  such  as  were  not 
reputable,  honest,  or  of  good  report }  herein  observ- 
ing the  apostle's  rule,  to  let  their  moderation,  ri 
iwuuA^t  their  equity,  be  known  to  all  men ;  not  do- 
ing  any  hard  thing  for  lucre's  sake,  nor  taking  ad- 
vantages by  rigour  of  law,  when  conscience  and 
charity  were  against  them. 

To  avoid  scandal  also,  and  to  pro- 
vide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  ^y^jiy^Jifc: 
men,  they  forbade  any  thing  to  be  de-  JJSSSrSJdSSj 
manded  for  administering  the  sacra-  SUISteJ^Stetaf 
mente  of  the  church.  The  council  of  »"' '^^  ^ 
Eliberis  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  customary 
with  some  persons  at  their  baptism  to  cast  money 
into  a  bason,  by  way  of  gratuity  to  the  minister; 
but  even  this  is  there  forbidden  by  the  canon,  lest 
the  priest**  should  seem  to  sell  what  he  freely  re- 
ceived. Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  peo- 
ple might  not  ofier,  the  priest  might  much  less 
exact  or  demand  any  thing  for  administering  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  In  other  churches  a  volun- 
tary oblation  was  allowed  of,  from  persons  that 
were  able  and  willing  to  make  it ;  but  all  exactions 
of  that  nature  from  the  poor  were  still  prohibited,  for 
fear  of  discouraging  them  from  offering  themsdves 
or  their  children  to  baptism.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
Roman  church  in  the  time  of  Gelasius,  as  we  learn 
from  his  epistles  ;*"  and  in  the  Greek  church  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  takes  occasion  to 
answer  this  objection  which  poor  men  made  against 


b.  7.  c.  7. 

in.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  63.     Si  illi 
it  ecclesiat  relinquant,  atque  mimdani  fiant ; 
,  jut  ad  monatterium  aat  ecclesiam  pertinet. 
.  G.  4  et  6.    It.  Novel.  123.  c.  42. 
it.  Aug.  c.  21. 

BD.  49.  de  Diverait,  t.  10.  p.  520.  Quando 
lod  iretiu  pater  moriens  abttulit,  bene  feci. 
fratree  mei  ?  Quicuoque  vult  exhvredato  filio 
re  ecclesiam,  qnarat  alterum  qui  eweipiat, 
m  ;  imo  Deo  propitio  oeminem  inveniat 
\aiidmjn.  cum  filiot  non  baberet,  neque  tpera- 
,  retento  sibi  nsufructu,  donavit  ecde- 


sia.  Nati  tmit  illi  filii,  et  reddidit  epiicoput  nee  opinaoti 
quae  ille  donaverat.  In  potestate  habebat  epiecopne  non 
reddere  ;  sed  jure  fori,  non  jure  poll. 

*'  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  48.  Emendari  plaeait,  ut  hi  qui  bapti- 
lantur  (at  fieri  eolebat)  nummos  in  ooscbam  non  mittant ; 
ne  lacerdos,  quod  gratia  accepit,  prelio  diiCrabere  rideatur. 

**  (Selat.  Ep.  I.  at  9.  ad  Epiec.  Lucaais,  o.  5.  Bapti- 
zandit  conaignandieque  iidelibtu  pratia  miUa  preAytari 
prnfigant,  nee  iUatioaibut  quibuedam  impoeitii  ezagttare 
cupiant  renascentes ;  quoniam  quod  gratis  accipimua,  gra- 
tis  dare  mandamur.  Et  ideo  nihil  a  prwdietis  txigere  mo- 
liantur,  quo  vel  paupertata  cegente  deterriti,  vel  indigna- 
tione  revocati,  redemptionis  su«  causai  adire  despidanL 
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coming  immediately  to  baptism,*^  because  they  had 
not  wherewith  to  make  the  usual  present  that  was 
then  to  be  offered,  or  to  purchase  the  splendid  robe 
that  was  then  to  be  worn,  or  to  provide  a  treat  for 
the  minister  that  baptized  them.  He  tells  them, 
no  such  things  would  be  expected  or  exacted  of 
them :  they  need  only  make  a  present  of  themselves 
to  Christ,  and  entertain  the  minister  with  their  own 
good  life  and  conversation,  which  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  other  offerings.  This 
implies,  that  it  was  then  the  custom  for  the  people 
to  make  a  voluntar}-  oblation  at  their  baptism ;  but 
not  the  custom  for  ministers  to  demand  it,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  for  fear  of  giving  scandaL  Some 
editions  of  Gratian**  and  Vicecomes**  allege  a  canon 
of  the  third  or  fourth  council  of  Carthage  to  the 
same  puriK>se ;  which,  if  the  allegation  were  true, 
would  prove  that  the  same  custom  obtained  in  the 
African  church.  But,  as  Antonius  Augustinus** 
and  the  Roman  correctors  of  Gratian"  have  ob- 
served, there  is  no  such  canon  to  be  found  in  any 
African  council ;  but  it  is  a  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Bracara  in  Spain,  which  fmding  a  cor- 
rupt practice  crept  in  among  the  clergy,  (notwith- 
standing the  former  prohibition  of  the  Eliberitan 
council,)  that  ministers  did  exact  pledges  of  the 
poor,  who  had  not  ability  to  make  any  offering,  en- 
deavoured to  redress  this  corruption,  by  passing  a 
new  order,  that  though"  voluntary  oblations  might 
be  received,  yet  no  pledge  should  be  extorted  from 
the  \)ooT  who  were  not  able  to  offer,  because  many 
of  the  poor  for  fear  of  this  kept  back  their  children 
from  baptism.  The  same  council  of  Bracara  made 
a  decree,  that  no  bishop  should  exact*  any  thing 
as  a  due  of  any  founders  of  churches  for  their  con- 
secration ;  but  if  any  thing  was  voluntarily  offered, 
he  might  receive  it  And  so  in  like  manner  for 
confirmation,*  and  administering  the  eucharist,*'  all 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
exact  any  thing  of  the  receivers,  because  the  grace 
of  God  was  not  to  be  set  to  sale,  nor  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  to  be  imparted  for  money.  St 
Jerom  assures  us  further,  that  it  was  not  very  hon- 
ourable in  his  time  to  exact  any  thing  for  the  bury- 
ing-places  of  the  dead,  for  he  censures  those  that 
practised  it,  as  falling  short"  of  the  merit  of  Ephron 
the  Ilittite,  whom  Abraham  forced  to  receive  money 


Sfetll 
Tlir  aUiteMir 


ivt: 


for  the  buiying-place  which  he  bongfat  of  him :  bnt 
now,  says  he,  there  are  some  who  sell  buiyiiig- 
places  and  take  money  for  them,  not  by  compulsioii, 
as  Ephron  did,  but  by  extortion  rather  from  those 
that  were  unwilling  to  pay.  By  which  we  may 
understand,  that  in  his  time  it  was  hardly  allowable 
to  demand  any  thing  for  the  use  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate cemetery :  nor  was  this  any  part  of  the  chordi 
revenues  in  those  days,  when  as  yet  the  custom  of 
bur}nng  in  churches  was  not  generally  brongfatin,  but 
was  the  practice  of  later  ages ;  of  which  more  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  chorcfa. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  to  know  what 
part  of  the  church  revenues  was  an- 
ciently most  serviceable  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  church,  he  may  be  informed 
from  St  Chrysostom  and  St.  Austin,  who  give  the 
greatest  commendations  to  the  oflerings  and  obb- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  seem  to  say,  that  the  church 
was  never  better  provided  than  when  her  mainte- 
nance was  raised  chiefly  from  them.    For  then 
men's  zeal  prompted  them  to  be  very  liberal  in  their 
daily  offerings;  but  as  lands  and  possessions  were 
settled  upon  the  church,  this  leal  sensibly  abated; 
and  so  the  church  came  to  be  worse  provided  for 
under  the  notion  of  growing  richer.    Wliich  is  the 
thing  that  St  Chrysostom  complains  of  in  his  own 
times,  when  the  ancient  revenue  arising  firom  obla- 
tions was  in  a  great  measure  sunk,  and  the  church, 
with  all  her  lands,  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  she 
was  before.    For  now  her  ministers  were  forced  to 
submit  to  secular  cares,  to  the  management  of  lands 
and  houses,  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling, 
for  fear  the  orphans,  and  virgins,  and  widows  of 
the  church  should  starve.    He  exhorts  the  people 
therefore  to  return  to  their  ancient  liberality  of 
oblations,  which  would  at  once  ease  the  ministry 
of  all  such  cares,  and  make  a  good  provision  for 
the  poor,  and  take  off  all  the  little  scofis  and  ob- 
jections that  some  were  so  ready  to  make  and  cast 
upon  the  clergy,  that  they  were  too  much  given 
to  secular  cares  and  employments,  when  indeed 
it  was  not  choice,  but  necessity,  that  forced  them 
to  it    There  are,  says  he,  in  this  place,  (at  Antioch 
he  means,)  by  the  grace  of  God  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  that  come  to  church.    Now,  if  evezy 
one"  of  these  would  but  give  one  loaf  of  bread 


**  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt.  t.  1.  p.  Gbb. 

"  Gratian.  Caiw.  1.  qu.  1.  c.  lOa 

**  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt  lib.  4.  c.  2. 

**  Anton.  Aug.  de  Emend.  Gratiani,  lib.  1.  DiaL  14. 

"  Gratian.  ibid.  Edit  Rom.  an.  1582. 

*•  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.  7.  edit.  Crab.  al.  3.  Bracar.  Ed. 
Labbe.  Qui  infantes  tuoe  ad  Imptiimum  offerunt,  si  quid 
voluntarie  pro  suo  offenmt  voto,  suscipiatur  ab  eis ;  si  veto 
per  nccessitatem  paupertatis  aliquid  non  habent  quod  offe- 
rant,  nullum  illis  pignus  violenter  tollatur  a  clericis.  Nam 
multi  pauperes  hoc  timentes,  filios  suos  a  baptismo  retra- 
hunt 


**  Ibid.  can.  5. 

•  Gelas.  Kp.  1.  al.  9.  ad  Epitc.  Lucan.  c.  la 

•»  Cone.  Trul.  c.  23. 

**  Hieron.  Quasst  Hebraic,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  t  3.  p.  214. 
Postquam  pretio  victus  est,  ut  sepulcniio  venderet,  &e., 
appellatus  est  Ephran:  significante  scriptmra,  non  earn 
fiiisse  consummaUo  perfectssque  virtutis,  qui  potuerit  mt- 
morias  vendere  mortuorum.  Sciant  igitur  qui  sepulert 
venditant,  et  non  coguntur  ut  accipiant  pretiam,  ted  a  no- 
lentibtis  etiam  eitorquent,  immutari  nomen  suum,  et  perire 
quid  de  merito  eorum,  &c. 

«  Chryt.  Horn.  86.  in  Matth. 
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poor,  the  poor  would  live  in  plenty, 
would  contribute  but  one  hal^nny, 
1  want ;  neither  should  we  undergo  so 
iben  and  derisions,  as  if  we  were  too 
wr  possessions.    By  this  discourse  of 

it  plainly  appears,  that  he  thought 
of  the  people  in  populous  cities,  when 
id  with  their  primitive  zeal,  was  a  better 
the  clergy  than  even  the  lands  and 
f  the  church.  And  St  Austin  seems 
the  same  sense  of  this  matter.  For 
lis  us  in  his  Life,  that  when  he  found 
OS  of  the  church  were  become  a  little 
was  used  to  tell  the  laity,  that  he  had 
K>n  the  oblations  of  the  people  of  God 
>  the  care  and  trouble  of  those  pos- 
L  that  he  was  ready  to  part  with  them, 

the  servants  and  ministers  of  God 
I  they  did  under  the  Old  Testament, 
t  read,  they  that  served  at  the  altar 
u-takers  of  the  altar.  But  though  he 
>po8al  to  the  people,  they  would  never 

Which  is  an  argument,  that  the  peo- 
ight,  that  the  reducing  the  clergy's 
to  the  precise  model  of  the  Old  Testa- 
have  been  a  more  chargeable  way  to 
e  other ;  since  the  oblations  of  the  Old 
eluded  tithes  and  first-fruits ;  concem- 
and  original  of  which,  as  to  what  con- 
ristian  church,  I  come  now  to  make  a 
ar  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 


AND    FIRST-FRUITS    IN   PARTICULAR. 

Concerning  tithes,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  ancient  church,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  make  three  inquiries.    First, 


L  Aug.  c.  23.  Dum  forte  (iit  adBolet)  de  pos- 
s  invidia  clericis  fieret,  alloquebatur  plebem 
L  collationibus  plebis  Dei  vi  vere  quam  illarum 
*uram  vel  gubernationem  pati;  et  paratum 
at  eo  modo  omnes  Dei  servi  et  ministri  vive- 
»tcri  Testaxnento  leguntar  altari  deservienles 
Mtrticipari.    Sed  nunquam  id  laici  tiucipere 

de  Clericis,  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

re.  80.  in  Gen.  xiv.  p.  386. 

St.  of  Tithes,  c.  4. 

c  Decimis,  inter  Oposcula. 

livioe  Right  of  Tithes,  c.  4. 

Diatribse,  &c.     '  Tillesly,  Answ.  to  Selden. 

.  11.  in  Num.  xviii.  1. 1.  p.  210.  Quomodoergo 

I  nostra  plusquam  scribanimet  PharissBorum, 

nu  terras  fus  guttare  non  audent,  priusquam 

icerdotibnsofferaot  etLevitisdecimnseparen- 

111  horum  facieni,  fructibus  terrae  ita  abutar,  ut 

t,  Levitei  tgnoret,  Divinum  altare  non  sentiat  ? 


Whether  the  primitiye  fathers  esteemed  them  to  be 
due  by  Divine  right  P  Secondly,  If  they  did,  why 
they  were  not  always  strictly  demanded  P  Thirdly, 
In  what  age  they  were  first  generally  settled  upon 
the  church  P  As  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  learned  men,  that  the  ancients  accounted 
tithes  to  be  due  by  Divine  right  Bellarmine  indeed,' 
and  Rivet,'  and  Mr.  Selden,'  place  them  upon  an- 
other foot :  but  our  learned  Bishop  Andrews  *  and 
Bishop  Carleton,*  who  wrote  before  Mr.  Selden,  and 
Bishop  Montague*  and  Tillesly,'  who  wrote  in 
answer  to  him,  (not  to  mention  many  others  who  ^^  ' 
have  written  since,)  have  clearly  proved,  that  tfie^^  ^  '''^ 
ancients  believed  the  law  about  tithes  not  to  be  '  -^  / . 
merely  a  ceremonial  or  political  command,  but  of '^  * 
moral  and  perpetual  obligation.  It  will  be  sufficienT 
for  me  in  this  place  to  present  the  reader  with  two 
or  three  of  their  allegations.  Origen,  in  one  of  his 
homilies'  on  Numbers,  thus  delivers  his  opinion 
about  it :  How  does  our  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  if  they 
dare  not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  before  they 
ofifer  the  first-fruits  to  the  priests,  and  separate  the 
tithes  for  the  Levites  ?  Whilst  I  do  nothing  of  this, 
but  only  so  abuse  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  nei- 
ther the  priest,  nor  the  Levite,  nor  the  altar  of  God 
shall  see  any  of  themP  St  Jerom*  says  expressly, 
that  the  law  about  tithes  and  first-fruits  waa  to  be 
understood  to  continue  in  its  full  force  in  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  where  men  were  commanded  not  only 
to  give  tithes,  but  to  sell  all  that  they  had,  and  give 
to  the  poor.  But,  says  he,  if  we  will  not  proceed 
so  far,  let  us  at  least  imitate  the  Jewish  practice, 
and  give  part  of  the  whole  to  the  poor,  and  the 
honour  that  is  due  to  the  priests  and  Levites. 
Which  he  that  does  not,  defrauds  God,  and  makes 
himself  liable  to  a  curse.  St  Austin  as  plainly  fa- 
vours the  same  opinion,  telling  men,**  that  they 
ought  to  separate  something  out  of  their  yearly 
fruits,  or  daily  income;  and  that  a  tenth  to  a 
Christian  was  but  a  small  proportion.    Because  it 


*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mai.  iii.  Quod  de  decimis  primitiisque 
dizimus,  qua  olim  dabantur  a  populo  sacerdotibus  ac  Le- 
vitis,  in  ecclesin  quoque  populis  intelligite :  Quibus  pre- 
ceptum  est,  non  solum  decimas  dare  et  primitias,  sed  et 
▼endere  omnia  quae  habent  et  dare  pauperibus,  et  sequi  Do- 
minum  salvatorem.  Quod  si  (acere  nolumus,  saltem  Juds- 
orum  imitemur  exordia,  ut  pauperibus  partem  demus  tx 
tpto,  et  sacerdotibus  et  Levitis  honorem  debitum  dtferamus. 
Quod  qui  non  fecerit,  Deum  fraudare  et  supplantare  con- 
vincitur,  &c. 

**  Aug.  Com.  in  PsaL  cxivi.  t  8.  p.  698.  Pnecidite  ergo 
aliquid,  et  deputate  aliquid  fixum  vel  ex  annuis  fructibus, 
vel  ex  quotidianis  quaestibus  vestris. — Decimas  vis?  De- 
cimas exime,  quanquam  parum  sit  Dictum  est  enim,  quia 
Pharisaei  decimas  dabant,  &c.  Et  quid  ait  Dominus  ?  Nisi 
abundaverit  justitia  vestra  plusquam  scribarum  et  Phari- 
saeorum,  non  intrabitis  in  regnum  coslorum.  Et  ille,  super 
quem  debet  abundare  justitia  tua,  decimas  dat:  tu  autem 
nee  millesimam  das.  Quomodo  superabis  eum,  cui  non 
asquaris  ? 
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is  said,  the  PhariseeK  gave  tithes :  **  I  fast  twice  in 
the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  And 
our  Lord  saith,  **  Except  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But 
if  he,  whose  righteousness  you  are  to  exceed,  give 
tithes ;  and  you  give  not  a  thousandth  part ;  how 
can  you  be  said  to  exceed  him,  whom  you  do  not 
BO  much  as  equal?  By  these  few  allegations  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  judge,  what  notion  the  an- 
cients had  of  tithes,  as  due  by  Divine  riglit  under 
the  gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  law ;  and  that  the 
precept  concerning  them  was  not  a  mere  ceremonial 
or  political  command  given  to  the  Jews  only. 

j^^^  ^  But  why,  then,  it  may  be  said,  were 

la^fci  "lUSfiS!  not  tithes  exacted  by  the  apostles  at 
BEnSltl^'**^  firet,  or  by  the  fathers  in  the  ages 
*""**■  immediately   following?     For   it  is 

{generally  believed  that  tithes  were  not  the  original 
maintenance  of  ministers  under  the  gospcL  To  this 
Bishop  Carleton"  has  returned  several  very  satis- 
factory answers,  which  the  reader  may  take  in  his 
own  words.  First,  That  tithes  were  paid  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles :  now,  the  synagogue  must  first  be  buried, 
before  these  things  could  be  orderly  brought  into 
use  in  the  church.  Secondly,  In  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  somewhat  after,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  maintenance  by  a  community  of  all 
things,  which  supplied  the  want  of  tithes :  but  this 
community  was  extraordinary,  and  not  to  last  al- 
ways. Thirdly,  The  use  of  paying  tithes,  as  the 
church  then  stood,  was  so  incommodious  and  cum- 
bersome, that  it  could  not  well  be  practised.  And 
therefore,  as  circumcision  wsa  laid  aside  for  a  time, 
whilst  Israel  travelled  through  the  wilderness,  not 
because  the  people  of  right  ought  not  then  also  to 
have  used  it,  but  because  it  was  so  incommodious 
for  that  estate  and  time  of  the  church,  that  it  could 
not  without  great  trouble  be  practised;  even  so  the 
use  of  tithes  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
was  laid  aside,  not  because  it  ought  not^  but  becanse 
it  could  not,  without  great  encumbrance,  be  done. 
And  as  circumcision  was  resumed,  as  soon  as  the 
estate  of  the  church  could  bear  it;  so  tithes  were 
re-established,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
church  could  suffer  it.  For  tithes  cannot  well  be 
paid,  but  where  some  whole  state  or  kingdom  re- 
ceiveth  Christianity,  and  where  the  magistrate  doth 
favour  the  church,  which  was  not  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.     To  these  reasons  some  other  learned 


penons"  have  added  a  foarth,  which  is  also  worth 
noting.  That  the  tithes  of  fiinta  were  not  so  eaiiy 
paid  to  Christian  priests,  becaoae  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  the  latest  ecmverts ;  whence  abo 
the  name  pagans  stuck  by  the  heathens,  beeaue 
the  greatest  relics  of  them  were  in  comitiy  villaget. 

As  to  the  last  inquiry,  when  tithes 
began  first  to  be  generally  settled  up-  *"*£* 2J£ 
on  the  church  ?  the  common  opinion  S!^"'*"^ 
is,  that  it  was  in  the  fourth  centory, 
when  magistrates  began  to  favour  the  ehureh,  and 
the  world  was  generally  converted  from  heathenim. 
Some  think  "  Constantine  settled  them  by  law  upon 
the  church :  so  Alsted,  who  cites  Herannnns  Gign 
for  the  same  opinion.  But  there  is  no  law  of  Con- 
stantine's  now  extant  that  makes  expiess  mention 
of  any  such  thing.  That  which  comes  the  nearaC 
to  it,  seems  to  be  the  law  about  an  annual  tSkm- 
ance  of  com  to  the  clergy  fin  all  cities  ont  of  the 
public  treasuries,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  tiie 
last  chapter :  but  this  was  not  so  mneh  as  a  tenfli 
of  the  yearly  product ;  for  the  whole  tribcite  itidf 
seems  to  have  been  no  more :  for  in  some  laws  of 
the  Theodosian  Code**  the  emperor^s  tribute  is  coil- 
ed decifMP,  tithes ;  and  the  publicans,  who  coDected 
it,  are,  upon  that  account,  by  Tully**  called  dhm- 
mam ;  and  in  Hesychius,  the  word  iatanhv,  to 
tithe,  is  explained  by  riX«#vc7y  and  ZtK&rnv  tkrpKr- 
rta9ai,  to  pay  tribute,  or  pay  their  tithes  to  the  col- 
lectors of  the  tribute.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can 
suppose  that  Constantine  settled  the  whole  tribote 
of  the  empire  upon  the  church,  (which  it  is  evident 
he  did  not,)  we  cannot  take  that  law  for  a  settlement 
of  tithes  upon  the  clergy.  Yet  it  might  be  a  step 
towards  it :  for  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  Mr.  Selden**  himself  not  only  confesses, 
but  proves  out  of  Cassian,  Eugippius,  and  others, 
tithes  were  paid  to  the  church.  St  Austin  lived  in 
this  age,  and  he  says,  tithes  were  paid  before  his 
time,  and  much  better  than  they  were  in  his  own 
time,  for  he  makes  a  great  complaint  of  the  non- 
payment of  them.  Our  forefathers,  says  he,"  abound- 
ed in  bB  things,  because  they  gave  tithes  to  God, 
and  tribute  to  Ciesar.  But  now,  because  our  devo- 
tion to  God  is  sunk,  the  taxes  of  the  state  are  raised 
upon  us.  We  would  not  give  God  his  part  in  the 
tithes,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  taken  away  from 
ns.  The  exchequer  devours  what  we  would  not 
give  to  Christ  St  Chiysostom,"  and  the  author  of 
the  Opu8  Imperfectum^  on  St  Matthew,  that  goes 
under  his  name,  testify  for  the  practice  of  other 


"  Carlton,  Div.  Right  of  Tithet,  csp.  4.  p.  91. 
»  Biihop  Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  66.  aL  1. 
"  Alsted,  Supplement  Ckainierde  Membrii  Ecclet.  c.  10. 
>«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  10.  Tit  19.  de  Metallii,  Leg.  lOet  11. 
»*  Vid.  Cicer.  Omt.  3.  in  Ver.  n.  21  et  22. 
M  Selden,  Hist,  of  Tith.  c.  5.  p.  47,  fcc. 
"  Aug.  Horn.  48w  eK  50.  t   10.  p.  201.    Migoret  noetri 
ideo  copiis  omnibui  abundabant,  quia  Deo  decimas  dabant, 


et  CoBiari  censum  reddebaat  Modo 
devotio  Dei,  aceettit  indictio  fiici.  Noluaus  partiri  com 
Deo  decinuu,  modo  totum  tollitar.  Hoc  toUit  fliKin,  quod 
non  accipit  Cbriitiu. 

^  Chyn.  Horn.  4.  in  Epbes.  p.  1068. 

>*  Opus  Imperf.  in  Matt  Horn.  44.  Si  populne  decimal 
non  obtttlerit,  murmurant  oanee :  at  ei  peocantem  popuhna 
viderint,  nemo  mnrmtBrat  contim  torn. 
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Ins  about  the  same  time.  And  it  were  easy 
L  ft  Ikt  of  many  other  lathers  and  councils  of 
!Xt  age*  which  speak  of  tithes*  as  then  acta- 
etded  upon  the  church :  but  since  they  who 
te  most  against  the  Diyine  right  of  ^em,  do 
ny  this  as  to  fact,  it  is  needless  to  prosecute 
Hitter  any  farther ;  which  they  that  please  may 
iitoarically  deduced  through  many  centuries  by 
klden" 

There  is  one  part  more  of  church 
iSfik  «r  revenues,  whose  original  remains  to 
•^SmSv  be  inquired  into,  and  that  is  first- 
ftuits,  which  are  frequently  mention- 
i  the  primitiTe  writers.  For  not  only  those 
1  the  Apostolical  Canons'  and  Constitutions** 
L  of  them  as  part  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
f ;  but  writers  more  ancient  and  more  au- 
iCi  as  Origen  and  Irenteus,  mention  them 
IS  oblations  made  to  God.    Celsus,  sajrs  Ori- 

*  would  have  ua  dedicate  first-fruits  to  demons ; 
re  dedicate  them  to  him,  who  said,  <<Let  the 
I  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
firoit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind."  To 
m  we  give  our  first-fruits,  to  him  also  we  send 
V  prayers,  having  a  great  High  Priest  that  is 
«d  into  heaven,  &c    In  like  manner  Irensus 

*  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  ofier  the  first- 
I  of  the  creatures  to  God,  and  that  this  was  the 
t^a  continual  oblation  with  thanksgiving  for 
enjoynient  of  all  the  rest  Which  implies, 
r  tliat  they  had  a  particular  form  of  thanks- 
^y  as  diere  is  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
b;  or  else  that  these  first-fruits  were  ofieied 

odier  oblations  at  the  time  of  the  eucfaarist. 
wer  this  be»  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  were 
apally  designed  for  agnizing  the  Creator,  so 
were  aecondarily  intended  for  the  use  of  his 
mtk  And  therefore  we  find  the  Eustathian 
tics  counred  by  the  synod  of  Gangra,  anno 
ftr  that  they  took  the  first-fruits,  which  were 
sDtly  given  to  the  church,  and  divided  them 
ig  die  oints  of  their  own  party;**  in  opposition 
Ineh  practice  there  are  two  canons  made  by 
ooandl,^  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  or  dia- 
te  such  oblations  out  of  the  church,  otherwise 
bj  the  directions  of  the  bishop,  under  pain  of 
■muinicatioB.  Some  other  rules  are  also  given 
le  of  the  ooancils**  of  Carthage,  inserted  into 
African  Code,  concerning  these  first-friHts,  that 
dMHdd  be  only  of  grapes  and  com;  which 
B  that  it  was  also  the  practice  of  the  African 


church.  Naeianxen  Ukewise  mentions  the  first- 
fhnts  of  the  winepress  and  the  floor,  which  were  to 
be  dedicated  to  God."  And  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions has  a  form  of  prayer,**  inixXtfetc  Inl  dmip^ 
xStVf  an  invocation  upon  the  first-fruits,  to  be  used 
at  their  dedication.  So  that  it  seems  very  clear, 
that  the  ofiering  of  first-fruits  was  a  very  ancient 
and  general  custom  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
that  this  also  contributed  something  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  whose  revenues  I  have 
now  considered  so  far  as  concerns  the  several  kinds 
and  first  original  of  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  THE  MANAGKMENT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THB 
aSVENUSS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  CLEROT. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 

the  ancient  way  of  managing  and    riM^ni^er 

distnbutimr  these  revenues  amonfi:  the  «neiMUT  in  «m 

°  ^  hiwdtol  tbvbiahop. 

dergy,  and  such  others  as  were  depen- 
dants iipan  the  church.  Which  being  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  ways  of  later  ages,  since  settlements 
were  made  upon  parochial  churches ;  for  the  right 
understanding  of  it  we  are  in  the  first  place  to  ob- 
serve, that  anciently  the  revenues  of  the  whole  dio- 
cese were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop ;  who,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  senate  of  presbyters, 
distributed  them  as  the  occasions  of  the  chureh  re- 
quired. This  will  appear  evident  to  any  one  that 
will  consider  these  two  things  (which  will  hereafter 
be  proved,  when  we  come  to  ^ak  of  parochial 
churdies  and  their  original):  first,  That  there  were 
anciently  no  presbyters  or  other  cleigy  fixed  upon 
particular  churehes  or  congregations  in  the  same 
city  or  diocese ;  but  they  were  served  indificrently 
by  any  presbyter  from  the  eeclena  matrix,  the  mo- 
ther or  cathedral  church,  to  which  all  the  cleigy  of 
the  city  or  diocese  belonged,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular congregation.  Secon^y,  That  when  pres- 
byters were  fixed  to  particular  churches  or  assem- 
blies in  some  cities,  yet  still  those  churches  had  no 
separate  revenues;  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  officiating  in  them  was  from  the  common 
stock  of  the  mother  church,  into  which  all  the  ob- 
lations of  particular  churches  were  put,  as  into  a 
common  fund«  that  from  thence  there  might  be 


!«M.  AmMAuau  1.  aa.  611.  eaa.  17.    Oonc.  Hatiscon. 

tUtm,  Hisi.  of  Tiriiai,  c.  5,  fte.    «  Ctoon.  Apost.  c.  4. 

oaitit  hb.  2.  c.  75,  lib.  a  e.  30. 

r%.ciMiLCid«.h'b.d.^400. 

MLlib.4.  c^S.    8«4€tiatidi8eip«litduttxmntinm 

m  Dto  ofKnre  ez  mis  crwturis,  Aw^    Ibid.  c.  84.  Of- 


ferre  igitur  opoKet  Deo  primitias  ejos  creature,  &c. 

**  Gone.  Gangr.  in  Pnefat.  Kapirotffopia^  rt  tAv  icicXtf- 
<rca<micd«  t^v  dvixa^ip  HiiofAipav  r^  iKKXtiatOf  iavroXt 
Kal  T«7«  vi>v  avToTc,  wv  iyioK,  rdt  liiai6<riit  troiov/iivoi. 

^  Ibid.  can.  7  et  a 

"  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  37.  al.  40.  Cone.  African,  c.  4. 

"  Na».  Ep.  80.  »  Conrtit.  lib.  a  e.  40. 
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made  a  general  distribution.  That  thus  it  was  at 
Constantinople  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  evident  fn>m  what  we  find  in  Theodorus  Lector, 
who  says,'  that  Marcian,  the  crcanomug  or  guardian 
of  that  church  under  Gennadius,  anno  460,  was  the 
first  that  ordered  the  clergy  of  every  particular 
church  to  n»ceive  the  offerings  of  their  own  church, 
whereas  beTore  the  great  church  received  them  all. 

J^^  ^  Now,  this  being  the  ancient  custom, 

dUrih«l!id';i,iS;  it  gives  us  a  clear  account  how  all 
iiM.  clergy.  ^^^q  revenucs  of  the  church  came  to 

l>e  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  how  it  was  made 
one  part  of  his  office  and  duty  by  the  canons  to 
concern  himself  in  the  care  and  distribution  of  them. 
Of  which  because  I  have  already  spoken  elsewhere,' 
I  shall  say  no  more  in  this  ])lace,  save  only  that  the 
bishop  himself,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  prevent  mis- 
manafrement,  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his 
administration  in  a  provincial  synod ;'  as  also  at  his 
election  to  exhibit  a  list  of  his  own  goods  and  estate, 
that  such  things  as  belonged  to  liim*  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  belonged  to  God  and 
the  church.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  great 
council  of  Chalcedon*  ordered,  that  every  bishop 
should  have  an  <rconomuSj  or  guardian  of  the  church, 
and  he  to  l>e  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  clergy, 
as  has  been  noted  in  another  place.  See  Book  III. 
chap.  12.  sect  4. 

^^f  3  As  to  the  distribution  itself,  in  the 

diJIiiS  oflhllJh  most  primitive  ages  we  find  no  certain 
«v,n.i«.  nAc»  about  it ;  but  as  it  was  in  the 

apostles'  days,  so  it  continued  for  some  time  after: 
what  was  collected,  was  usually  deposited  with  the 
bishop,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  man 
according  as  he  had  need.  But  the  following  ages 
brought  the  matter  to  some  certain  rules,  and  then 
the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain  portions, 
monthly  or  yearly,  according  as  occasion  required, 
and  these  proportioned  to  the  state  or  needs  of  every 
order.  In  the  Western  church,  the  division  was 
usually  into  three  or  four  parts ;  whereof  one  fell 
to  the  bishop ;  a  second  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy;  a 
third  to  the  poor ;  and  the  fourth  was  appUed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  other  necessary 
uses  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Bracara'  makes 
but  three  parts,  one  for  the  bishop,  another  for  the 


clergy,  and  the  third  for  the  fiJiric  and  lights  of  the 
church.  But  then  it  was  suppoted,  that  the  bishop'f 
hospitality  should  out  of  such  a  proportion  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  poor.     By  other  roles  the 
poor,  that  is,  all  distressed  people,  the  virgins  and 
widows  of  the  church,  together  with  the  martyn 
and  confessors  in  prison,  the  sick  and  strangen, 
have  one  fourth'  in  the  dividend  expressly  allotted 
them.    For  all  these  had  relief  (though  not  a  per 
feet  maintenance)  from  the  charity  of  the  church. 
At  Rome  there  were  fifteen  hundred  such  persons, 
besides  the  clergy,*  provided  for  this  way  in  the 
time  of  Cornelius ;  and  above  three  thousand  at 
Antioch'  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom :  by  which  ve 
may  make  an  estimate  of  the  rerenues  and  cfaaiitici 
of  those  populous  churches. 

In  some  churches  they  made  no        ^^^ 
such  division,  but  hved  all  in  common,  ^SSSsiS^i 
the  clergy  with  the  bishop,  as  it  were  *" '"■'"''' 
in  one  mansion,  and  at  one  table.    But  this  they 
did  not  by  any  general  canon,  bnt  only  npon 
choice,  or  particular  combination  and  agreement  in 
some  particular  churches.    As  Sosomen**  notes  it 
to  have  been  the  custom  at  Rinocorara  in  Egypti 
and  Fossidius  affirms"  the  same  of  the  chmdi  of 
St  Austin.    What  was  the  practice  of  St  Apitin 
and  his  clergy  we  cannot  better  learn  than  from  St 
Austin  himself,  who  tells  us,  that  all  his  clei]gy" 
laid  themselves  voluntarily  under  an  obligation  to 
have  all  things  in  common ;  and  therefore  none  of 
them  could  have  any  property,  or  any  thing  to  dii- 
pose  of  by  will ;  or,  if  they  had,  they  were  liable  to 
be  turned  out,  and  have  their  names  expunged  out 
of  the  roll  of  the  clergy :  which  he  resolved  to  do, 
though  they  appealed  to  Rome,  or  to  a  thousand 
councils,  against  him ;  by  the  help  of  God,  they 
should  not  be  clerks  where  he  was  bishop.    For 
his  own  part,  he  tells  us,  he  was  so  punctual  to  this 
rule,  that  if  any  one  presented  him  with  a  robe 
finer  than  ordinary,  he  was  used  to  sell  it;  that 
since  his  clergy  could  not  wear  the  same  in  kind, 
they  might  at  least"  partake  of  the  benefit,  when  it 
was  sold  and  made  conunon.    But  as  this  way  of 
living  would  not  comport  with  the  state  of  all 
churches,  so  there  were  but  few  that  embraced  it; 
and  those  that  did,  were  not  compelled  to  it  by  any 


>Theod.LectUb.l.p.&53. 

'  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect  6.        '  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  25. 

*  Canon.  A  post.  c.  39.  al  40. 
»  Cone.  Chaleed.  c.  25. 

*  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  e.  25.  Placuit,  at  de  rebut  ecelesias- 
ticis  fiant  tres  aequo}  portiones,  id  est,  una  episcopi,  alia 
elerieonim,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  in  luminariis  ecdesis. 

^  Gelas.  Ep.  I.  al.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lueanin,  c.  27.  Quatuor 
tarn  de  redditu  quam  de  oblatione  fidelium — convenit  fieri 
portiones:  quarum  sit  una  pontifieis,  altera  clericonim 
tertia  paupenim,  quarta  fabricis  applieanda.  Vid.  Sim* 
plicii  Ep.  3.  ad  Florent  Gregor.  Magn.  lib.  3.  Ep.  U. 

*  Corael.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 


•  Chiys.  Horn.  67.  in  Matth.         >•  Sosom.  lib.  G.  c.  31. 

"  Poflsid.  Vit.  Aug.  c  25. 

**  Aug.  Ser.  50.  de  Diverns  sive  de  Commnni  Vita  deri- 
corum,  1. 10.  p.  523.  Quia  placuit  illif  aocialis  hcc  vita, 
quisquis  cum  hypoerisi  vizerit,  quiaquis  inventus  fneiit  ha- 
bens  proprinm,  non  illi  pennitto  at  inde  facial  testamentnm, 
sed  delebo  eum  de  tabula  ckricorum.  InterpeUet  ooatia 
me  mille  concilia,  naviget  contim  me  quo  volosril,  sit  certa 
ubi  potuerit,  a4juvabit  me  Deus,  at  ubi  ego  •piicopas  som, 
illic  cleheus  esse  non  potiiL 

**  Ibid.  Si  quit  meliorem  dederit,  yvndo,  quod  et  fiuert 
•oleo,  ut  quando  non  potest  TesUs  esaa  communis,  pretiun 
▼estis  sit  commune. 
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iWy  but  only  by  local  statutes  of  their  own 


Yet  in  one  of  these  two  ways  the 
■M*  clergy  were  commonly  provided  for 
■!  ?  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  great  church, 
till  such  times  as  endowments  and 
Is  began  to  be  made  upon  parochial 
;  i^ich  was  not  done  in  all  places  at  the 
ie»  nor  in  one  and  the  same  way :  but  it 
have  had  its  rise  from  particular  founders 
leSy  who  settled  manse  and  glebe  upon  the 
which  they  builded,  and  upon  that  score 
wed  a  right  of  patronage,  to  present  their 
if  and  invest  him  with  the  revenues  of  the 
wherewith  they  had  endowed  it  This 
iras  begun  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  anno 
ot  before,  for  there  are  two  of  his  laws 
nthorize  and  confirm  it  About  the  same 
sUkment  of  other  revenues,  as  oblations, 
also  made  in  some  places  upon  parochial 
,  as  has  been  observed  before  out  of  The- 
ector's  accounts  of  the  churches  of  Con- 
le.  Yet  the  change  is  thought  by  some" 
di  later  in  England :  for  they  collect  out 
*  that  the  ancient  course  of  the  clerg3r's 
I  only  pro  tempore  in  parochial  churches, 
!y  received  maintenance  from  the  cathedral 
sontinued  in  England  more  than  a  hun- 
8  after  the  coming  of  Austin  into  England, 
ill  about  the  year  700.  For  Bede  plainly 
,  that  at  that  time  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
ether,  and  had  all  things  common,  as  they 
he  primitive  church  in  the  days  of  the 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  ob- 
;|^  serve  upon  this  head,  which  is,  that 
JSik  such  goods  or  revenues  as  were  once 
""       given   to  the  church,  were   always 

devoted  to  Grod ;  and  therefore  were  only 
iloyed  in  his  service,  and  not  to  be  diverted 
her  use,  except  some  extraordinary  case  of 
bsolutely  required  it  As  if  it  was  to  re- 
lives, or  relieve  the  poor  in  time  of  famine, 
other  succours  could  be  afforded  them :  in 
,  it  was  usual  to  sell  even  the  sacred  vessels 
■lis  of  the  church,  to  make  provision  for 
I  temples  of  God,  which  were  to  be  prefer- 
e  die  ornaments  of  the  material  buildings. 

Ambrose  melted  down  the  communion- 
lie  church  of  Milan  to  redeem  some  cap- 
och  otherwise  must  have  continued  in 
and  when  the  Arians  objected  this  to  him 


invidiously  as  a  crime,  he  wrote  a  most  elegant 
apology  and  vindication  for  himself,  where,  among 
other  things  worthy  the  reader's  perusal,  he  pleads 
his  own  cause  after  this  manner :  Is  it  not  better 
that  the  bishop  "  should  melt  the  plate  to  sustain 
the  poor,  when  other  sustenance  cannot  be  had, 
than  that  some  sacrilegious  enemy  should  carry  it 
off  by  spoil  and  plunder  ?  Will  not  our  Lord  ex- 
postulate with  us  upon  this  accoimt  ?  Why  did  you 
suffer  so  many  helpless  persons  to  die  with  famine, 
when  you  had  gold  to  provide  them  sustenance  ? 
Why  were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  sold 
without  redemption  ?  Why  were  so  many  suffered 
to  be  slain  by  the  enemy  P  It  had  been  better  to 
have  preserved  the  vessels  of  Uving  men,  than  life- 
less metals.  What  answer  can  be  returned  to  this  ? 
For  what  shall  a  man  say  ?  I  was  afraid  lest  the 
temple  of  God  should  want  its  ornaments.  But 
Christ  will  answer.  My  sacraments  do  not  require 
gold,  nor  please  me  the  more  for  being  ministered 
in  gold,  which  are  not' bought  with  gold.  The  or- 
nament of  my  sacraments  is  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives :  and  those  are  truly  precious  vessels,  which 
redeem  souls  from  death.  Thus  that  holy  father 
goes  on  to  justify  the  fact,  which  the  Arians  called 
sacrilege,  but  he  by  a  truer  name,  charity  and 
mercy ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  concludes,  it  was 
no  crime  for  a  man  to  break,  to  melt,  to  sell  the 
mystical  vessels  of  the  church,  though  it  were  a 
very  great  offence  for  any  man  to  convert  them  to 
his  own  private  use.  After  the  same  example,  we 
find"  St  Austin  disposed  of  the  plate  of  his  church 
for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Amida,  did  the  same  for  the  redemption  of  seven 
thousand  Persian  slaves  from  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  as  Socrates"  informs  us.  From 
whence  we  also  learn,  that  in  such  cases  they  did 
not  consider  what  religion  men  were  of,  but  only 
whether  they  were  indigent  and  necessitous  men, 
and  such  as  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance.  We 
have  the  like  instances  in  the  practice  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  by  Theodoret*  and  Sozomen, 
and  in  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  whose  cha- 
rity is  extolled  by  Victor  Uticensis**  upon  the  same 
occasion.  For  he  sold  the  communion-plate  to  re- 
deem the  Roman  soldiers,  that  were  taken  captives 
in  their  wars  with  the  Vandals.  This  was  so  far 
from  being  esteemed  sacrilege,  or  unjust  alienation, 
that  the  laws  against  sacrilege  excepted  this  case, 
though  they  did  no  other  whatsoever.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  law  of  Justinian,  which  °  forbids  the 
selling  or  pawning  the  church  plate,  or  vestments, 


NoveL  57.  c.  2.  Novel  123.  c.  18. 
(J,  Diac  of  Patronage,  c.  2.  p.  8.    Selden,  of 
I  p.  296. 

Hiat  Gcntis  Angbr.  lib.  4.  c  27. 
I.  de  OiBc  lib.  2.  c.  28. 

Vit  Ai:^.  c.  21  **  Sucrat.  lib.  7.  c.  21. 

O 


»  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  27.     Soiom.  lib.  4.  c.  25. 

*>  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  7. 
p.  591. 

*>  Cod.  Juit  lib.  1.  Tit  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  Leg.  21. 
Sancimut,  nemini  licere  sacratinima  atque  arcana  vasa,  vel 
vettes,  ciBtenque  donaria.  qun  ad  Divinam  religionem  ne- 
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or  any  other  gifts,  except  in  case  of  captivity  or 
femine,  to  redeem  slaves,  or  relieve  the  poor;  be- 
cause in  such  cases  the  lives  or  sools  of  men  were 
to  be  preferred  before  any  vessels  or  vestments 
whatsoever.  The  poverty  of  the  clergy  was  a  piti- 
able case  of  the  same  nature :  and  therefore,  if  the 
annual  income  of  the  church  would  not  maintain 
them,  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  provide  them 
of  necessaries ;  in  that  case  some  canons**  allowed 
the  bishop  to  alienate  or  sell  certain  goods  of  the 
church,  to  raise  a  present  maintenance. 

jj^  ^  But  that  no  fraud  might  be  com- 

w^n'J'ciJSnt^flS:  fitted  in  any  such  cases,  the  same 
g^Pirih.*'t,S^  canons  did  specially  provide,  that 
pStenw^?^  when  any  urgent  necessity  compelled 
Tineiai  uihopc  ^^^  bishop  to  takc  this  extraordinary 
course,  he  should  first  consult  his  clergy,  and  also 
the  metropolitan,  and  others  his  comprovincial  bi- 
shops, that  they  might  judge  of  the  necessity,  and 
whether  it  were  a  reasonable  ground  for  such  a  pro- 


ceeding. ThelburtbcoiiiieilafCaillMige'diiannoli 
all  such  acts  of  the  bishop,  whereby  he  cither  gives 
away,  or  seUs,  or  commutes  any  goods  of  the  church, 
without  the  consent  and  siibscriptioii  of  his  clergy. 
And  the  fifth  conncil  of  Carthage*  requires  him  to 
intimate  the  case  and  necessity  of  his  church  first 
to  the  primate  of  the  province,  that  he  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bishops  may  judge  whether  it  be 
fitting  to  be  done.  The  coimcil  of  Agde*  says,  he 
should  first  consult  two  or  three  of  his  neighbouring 
lHshops,and  take  their  approbation.  Thus  stood 
the  laws  of  the  church,  so  long  as  the  bishq>  snd 
his  clergy  had  a  conmion  rig^t  in  the  dividend  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues :  nothing  eoald  be  alienated 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  cog- 
nizance and  ratification  of  the  metropolitan  or  pro- 
vincial synod.  So  that  the  utmost  precaution  was 
taken  in  this  afibir,  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  ne- 
cessity or  charity,  any  spoil  or  deraatation  should 
be  made  of  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the  duncL 


CMtaria  sunt— Tel  ad  venditionem  Tel  ad  bjpoChecsm  Tel 
ad  pigouf  trahere—excepta  cauea  captiTitatit  et  ikmif  in 
locia  quibtis  hoc  contigerit  Nam  si  necesdtas  fueril  in  re- 
demptione  captivorum,  tunc  et  venditionem  prnfiitarum 
rerum  divinanim,  et  hypothecam  et  pignorationes  fieri  con- 
cedimus ;  quoniam  non  absurdum  est,  animas  homtnum  qui- 
buecunqiie  vasis  Tel  vestimentis  pneferri. 

"  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  c.  4.  Gone.  Agatlien.  c.  7. 

**  Cone.  Cartb.  4.  c.  32.    Irrita  erit  donatio  epiicoporum, 


vel  Tenditio  vel  commotatio  ret  ecelasiattiea,  abaqoe  c 
niTentia  et  subaeiiptisBt  dMieovam. 

*  Cone.  Cartk5.  e.4    8i  aliqiw  nicmitss  sogil,  h 
intinuandam  esse  primali  provincta  ipatni^  ut  com  i 
numero  episcoporum,  utram  Sciendum  ait,  acbitreliir. 

**  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  7.    Apqd  duoi  vel  tras  cmnprovii- 
ciales  vel  ricinoe  epiteopoa,  eaaaa  qua  necsses  at  i 
primitos  coinprobelBr. 
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COUNT  OF  SEVERAL  LAWS  AND  RULES,  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT,  LIFE. 
AND  CONVERSATION  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  SXOSIXBNOY  Ot  THS8B  BtJLES   IK   OEHXBAL^   AKD  THE  BltEMPLAEIKESS  07   THE 
OLEEGT  IK   OOKFOEMIKO  TO  THEM. 


I  RATE  m  the  two  foregoing  Books 
wjar  giTen  an  account  of  the  g^reat  care  of 
■"M  the  primitive  church  in  proyiding  and 
training  up  fit  persons  for  the  minis- 
»f  the  great  encouragements  that  were  given 
Que  state,  as  well  to  honour  and  distinguish 
ttng,  as  to  excite  and  provoke  them  to  be 
in  the  dischaige  of  their  several  offices  and 
k  There  is  one  thing  more  remaii»,  which 
e  an  account  also  of  the  church's  care  in 
leeeasary  laws  and  canons,  obliging  every 
of  the  ecclesiastic  body  to  live  conformable 
ofession,  and  exercise  himself  in  the  duties 
ition  and  calling.  These  rules  were  many 
so  excellent  in  their  own  nature,  and  so 
nd  carefully  observed  by  those  who  had  a 
fai  them,  that  some  of  the  chief  adversaries 
Christian  religion  could  not  but  take  notice 

and  with  a  sort  of  envy  and  emulation 
thnony  to  them.  Among  the  works  of  Ju- 
«  is  a  (kmoos  epistle  of  his  to  Arsacius, 
sat  of  Galatia,  (which  is  recorded  also*  by 
ii)  wherein  he  takes  occasion  to  teU  him, 
■i  veiy  viable  that  the  causes  of  the  great 
Of  Christianity  were  chiefly  their  professed 
ty  toward  strangers,  and  their  great  care  in 
tile  dead,  joined  with  a  pretended  sanctity 
■Mas  of  Ufe.  Therefore  he  bids  him,  as 
latofGalatia,  to  take  care  that  all  the  priests 
>gion  that  were  under  him,  should  be  made 
r  the  same  character ;  and  that  he  should 
Ids  threatenings  or  persuasions  bring  them 
igent  and  sober  men,  or  else  remove  them 

ofllce  of  priesthood:  that  he  riiould  ad- 
be  priests,  neither  to  appeal  at  the  theatre, 
ent  the  tavern,  nor  follow  any  calling  or 
ent  that  was  dishonourable  and  scandal- 
aoch  as  were  observant  of  his  directions 

honoar  and  promote  them,  but  discard 


and  expel  the  refractory  and  contumacionsL/  This 
is  plainly  to  say,  (and  it  is  so  much  the  more  re- 
markable for  its  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an  ad- 
versary,) that  Uie  Christian  clergy  of  those  times 
were  men  that  lived  by  excellent  rules,  diligent  in 
their  employment,  grave  and  sober  in  their  deport- 
ment, charitable  to  the  indigent,  and  cautious  and 
reserved  in  their  whole  conversation  and  behaviour 
toward  all  men.  Which,  as  it  tended  mightily  to 
propagate  and  Jidva^ce  Christianity  in  the  world, 
so  it  was  whatuulian^upon  that  account  could  not 
but  look  upon  wMTan  envious  eye,  and  desire  that 
his  idol-priests  might  gain  the  same  character; 
thereby  to  eclipse  the  envied  reputation  of  the  other, 
and  reflect  honour  and  lustre  upon  his  beloved  hea-  ^ 
then  religion.  We  have  the  like  testimonies  m 
Ammianus  Marcellinus*  and  others,  concerning  the 
frugality,  temperance,  modesty,  and  humility  of 
Christian  bishops  in  their  own  times ;  which  com- 
ing from  the  pens  of  professed  heathens,  and  such 
as  did  neither  spare  the  emperors  themselves,  nor  the 
.  bishops  of  Rome,  who  lived  in  greater  state  and  afflu- 
ence, may  well  be  thought  authentic  relations,  and 
just  accounts  of  those  holy  men,  whose  commendar 
tions  and  characters  so  ample  nothing  but  truth  could 
have  extorted  from  the  adversaries  of  their  religion. 

This  being  so,  we  may  the  more  ^^^ 
easily  give  credit  to  those  noble  pane-  uJdif«JftS^  ^ 
gyrics  and  encomiums,  which  some  o«*"»*^*'*«^ 
ancient  Christian  writen  make  upon  the  clergy, 
and  their  virtues  and  discipline  in  general.  Origen 
sajrs,'  it  was  the  business  of  their  life  to  traverse 
every  comer  of  the  world,  and  make  converts  and 
proselytes  to  godliness  both  in  cities  and  villages  : 
and  they  were  so  frir  from  making  a  gain  hereof, 
that  many  of  them  took  nothing  for  their  service ; 
and  those  that  did,  took  only  what  was  necessary 
for  their  present  subsistence,  though  there  wanted 
not  persons  enough,  who  in  their  liberality  were 


lib.  5.  c.  1& 


*  Ammian.  MaroeL  lib.  27. 
o  2 


'  Origen.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  3.  p.  116. 
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ready  to  have  communicated  much  more  to  them. 
St.  Austin*  gives  the  like  good  charlu;ter  of  the  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  of  his  own  time,  making  them 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  catholic  church,  and  ex- 
tolling their  virtues  above  those  of  a  monastic  life, 
because  their  province  was  more  difficult,  having 
to  converse  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  being  forced 
to  bear  with  their  distempers  in  order  to  cure  them. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  this  general  character, 
must  consult  the  ancient  apologists,  where  he  will 
find  it  interwoven  with  the  character  of  Christians 
in  general ;  whose  innocence,  and  patience,  and 
charity,  and  universal  goodness  was  owing  partly 
to  the  institutions,  and  partly  to  the  provoking  ex- 
amples of  their  guides  and  leaders ;  who  lived  at 
they  8|)ake,  and  first  trod  the  path  themselves, 
which  they  required  others  to  walk  in.  Which 
was  the  thing  that  set  the  Christian  teachers  so 
much  above  the  philosophers  of  the  Gentiles.  For 
the  philosophers  indeed  discoursed  and  wrote  very 
finely  about  virtue  in  the  theory,  but  they  undid  all 
they  said  in  their  own  practice.  Their  discourses, 
as  Minucius*  observes,  were  only  eloquent  ha- 
rangues against  their  own  vices ;  whereas  the  Chris- 
tian philosophers  expressed  their  profession  not  in 
their  words  or  habit,  but  in  the  real  virtues  of  the 
soul :  they  did  not  talk  great,  but  live  well ;  and  so 
attained  to  that  glory,  which  the  philosophen  pre- 
tended always  to  be  offering  at,  but  could  never 
happily  arrive  to.  Lactantius'  triumphs  over  the 
Gentile  philosophers  upon  the  same  topic :  and  so 
Gregory  Nazianzen,'  TertuUian,*  Cyprian,*  and 
many  others;  whose  arguments  had  been  easily 
retorted,  had  not  the  Christian  teachers  been  ge- 
nerally men  of  a  better  character,  and  free  from 
those  imputations  which  they  cast  upon  the  ad- 
verse i>arty. 

Some  few  instances  indeed,  it  can- 
pmiticukr  nerjh  Tkot  be  dcnicd,  arc  to  be  found  of  per- 

tionv  no  dcTocxticMi 

to  their  sra«r2foo4  SOUS,  who  in  thcsc  bcst  aces  were 

chmnctcr.  ,    ,  ,  ,  ,     . 

scandals  and  reproaches  to  their  pro- 
fession. The  complaints  that  are  made  by  good 
men  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe  otherwise.  Cy- 
prian** and  Eusebius"  lament  the  vices  of  some 
among  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  and  reckon  them 
among  the  causes  that  moved  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  send  those  two  great  fiery  trials  upon  the 
church,  the  Decian  and  the  Diocletian  persecutions; 
thereby  to  purge  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  and 
correct  those  enormities  and  abuses,  which  the  or- 


dinary remedy  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  throogh 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  was  not  able  to  redress. 
The   hke  complaints  are  made  by  Chrysostom," 
Gregory  Naaanzen,"  and  St.  Jerom,**  of  some  ec- 
clesiastics in  their  own  times,  whose  practices  were 
corrupt,  and  dishonourable   to    their   professioo. 
And  indeed  it  were  a  wonder  if  all  ages  should  not 
aflbrd  some  such  instances  of  unsound  memben  in 
so  great  a  body  of  men,  since  there  was  a  Jndii 
even  among  the  apostles.    But  then  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  a  few  such  exceptions  did  not  derogate 
from  the  good  character,  which  the  primitiTe  clogr 
did  generally  deserve :  and  the  faults  of  those  vay 
men  were  the  occasion  of  many  good  laws  snd 
rules  of  discipline,  which  the  provincia]  synods  of 
those  times  enacted ;  out  of  which  I  have  chiefly 
collected  the  following  account,  which  concemi  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  ancient  elergy. 

To  these  the  it^ader  may  join  those  ^^  ^ 
excellent  tracts  of  the  ancients,  which  JS£  JSS«if 
purposely  handle  this  subject;  such  S  mh?*! 
as  St.  Chrysostom's  six  books  de  &-  **"* 
eerdotio ;  St  Jerom's  second  epistk  to  Ncpoliiiif 
which  is  called,  De  VUa  Ckriearwn  ;  and  Qttgotj 
Naaanseii's  apology  for  his  flying  from  the  priest- 
hood ;  in  all  which  the  duties  of  the  eleigy  are  ex- 
cellently described.  Or  if  any  one  desires  istber 
to  see  them  exemplified  in  some  living  instances 
and  great  patterns  of  perfection,  whieh  commonly 
make  deeper  impressions  than  bare  rules,  he  mnit 
consult  those  excellent  characters  of  the  most  emi- 
nent primitive  bishops,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
hfe  by  the  best  pens  of  the  age ;  such  as  the  life  of 
Ignatius  by  Chrysostom ;  the  Life  of  St  Basil  and 
Athanasius  by  Gregory  Nasianxen ;  the  Idle  of  St 
Austin  by  Possidius ;  the  Life  of  Gregory  Thsn- 
maturgus  and  Meletius  by  Gregory  Nyssen ;  in  stt 
which  the  true  character  and  idea  of  a  Christisn 
bishop  is  set  forth  and  described  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  a  man  does  not  barely  read  of  rules,  but 
sees  them,  as  it  were,  exemplified  in  practiee.  The 
chief  of  these  discourses  in  both  kinds  are  already 
translated  into  our  own  language  by  other  pens,* 
and  they  are  too  prolix  to  be  inserted  into  a  diKonrse 
of  this  nature,  which  proceeds  in  a  different  method 
from  them.  I  shall  therefore  only  extract  such  ob- 
servations from  them,  as  &11  in  with  the  pnbhc  and 
general  laws  of  the  church,  (of  which  I  give  an  se- 
count  in  the  following  chapters,)  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  curious  diligence  of  the  inquisitive  reader. 


*  Aug.  de  Moribut  Ecclei.  CathoL  c.  32.  t  1.  p.  330. 
»  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  110. 

*  Lact.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  lib.  3.  c.  15. 

^  Naz.  Invect  1.  in  Julian.  •  Terttil.  Apol.  c.  46. 

*  Cyprian,  de  Bono  Patient,  p.  210. 
**  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  124. 


"  EuMb.  lib.  a  c.  1. 
»  Chryi.  Horn.  30.  in  Act. 
"  Nax.  Carm.  Cygn.  de  Epiacopia,  t.  2. 
i«  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotiao. 

>*  See  Bishop  Bumet'i  Pastoral  Care,  c.  4  and  Stlkr^ 
Remarks  on  the  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathert. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

99  UW8    KELATINO  TO    THE  LIFE  AND  CONVERSA- 
TION   OP   THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY. 


SfrLl. 


The  laws  of  the  church  which  con- 
■■wjiMjyrtty  cemed  the  clergy,  I  shall,  for  dis- 
|jjj2g«»"«^  tincdon's  sake,  consider  under  three 

heads ;  speaking,  first,  Of  such  laws 
tt  concerned  their  life  and  conversation.  Secondly, 
Of  nich  as  more  particularly  related  to  the  exercise 
of  die  several  offices  and  duties  of  their  function. 
Thirdly,  Of  such  as  were  a  sort  of  outguards  or 
fences  to  both  the  former.  The  laws  which  related 
to  their  life  and  conversation,  were  such  as  tended 
to  create  in  them  a  sublimity  of  virtue  above  other 
nm;  forasmuch  as  they  were  to  be  examples  and 
ptttems  to  them ;  which,  if  good,  would  be  both  a 
^gfat  and  a  spur  to  others ;  but  if  bad,  the  very  pests 
and  banes  of  the  church.  It  is  Gregory  Naziansen's 
•eflecdon*  upon  the  different  sorts  of  guides  which 
he  had  observed  then  in  the  church.  Some,  he  com- 
plsins,  did  with  unwashed  hands  and  profane  minds 
(RH  to  handle  the  holy  mysteries,  and  affect  to  be 
H  the  altar,  before  they  were  fit  to  be  initiated  to 
•ay  sacred  service.  They  looked  upon  the  holy 
Oder  and  function,  not  as  designed  for  an  example 
«f  virtue,  but  only  as  a  way  of  subsisting  them- 
selves ;  not  as  a  trust,  of  which  they  were  to  give 
an  account,  but  a  state  of  absolute  authority  and 
exemption.  And  these  men's  examples  corrupted 
the  people's  morals,  faster  than  any  cloth  can  im- 
labe  a  colour,  or  a  plague  infect  the  air ;  since  men 
were  more  disposed  to  receive  the  tincture  of  vice 
Chan  virtue  from  the  example  of  their  rulers.  In 
opposition  to  such  he  lays  down  this  as  the  first 
thhig  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  spiritual  physicians,  that 
they  should  draw  the  picture  of  all  manner  of  vir- 
IMS  in  their  own  lives,  and  set  themselves  as  ex- 
mples  to  the  people ;  that  it  might  not  be  proverbi- 
ally said  of  them,  that  they  set  about  curing  others, 
wlifle  they  themselves  were  fiiU  of  sores  and  ulcers. 
Nor  were  they  to  draw  this  image  of  virtue  slightly 
and  to  a  &int  degree,  but  accurately  and  to  the 
perfection:  since  nothing  less  than  such 
and  measures  of  virtue  were  expected  by 
God  fiom  the  rulers  and  governors  of  his  people : 
and  then  there  would  be  hopes,  that  such  heights 
md  eminences  would  draw  the  multitude  at  least  to 
a  mediocrity  in  virtue,  and  allure  them  to  embrace 
that  voluntarily  by  gentle  persuasions,  which  they 
would  not  be  brought  to  so  efiectually  and  lastingly 
by  force  and  compulsion.  He  urges  further*  the 
neeeisity  of  such  a  purity,  from  the  consideration  of 


the  sacredness  and  majesty  of  the  function  itself. 
A  minister's  office  sets  him  in  the  same  rank  and 
order  with  angels  themselves ;  he  celebrates  God 
with  archangels;  transmits  the  church's  sacrifices 
to  the  altar  in  heaven,  and  performs  the  priest's  of- 
fice with  Christ  himself;  he  reforms  the  work  of 
God's  hands,  and  presents  the  image  to  his  Maker ; 
his  workmanship  is  for  the  world  above :  and  there- 
fore he  should  be  exalted  to  a  divine  and  heavenly 
nature,  whose  business  is  to  be  as  a  god  himself, 
and  make  others  gods  also.  St  Chrysostom'  makes 
use  of  the  same  argument:  That  the  priesthood, 
though  it  be  exercised  upon  earth,  is  occupied 
wholly  about  heavenly  things ;  that  it  is  the  minis- 
try of  angels  put  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  hands 
of  mortal  men ;  and  therefore  a  priest  ought  to  be 
pure  and  holy,  as  being  placed  in  heaven  itself  in 
the  midst  of  those  heavenly  powers.  He  presses 
likewise  the  danger  and  prevalency  of  a  bad  ex- 
ample.* Subjects  commonly  form  their  manners 
by  the  pattern  of  their  princes.  How  then  should 
a  proud  man  be  able  to  assuage  the  swelling  tumours 
of  others  ?  or  an  angry  ruler  hope  to  make  his  peo- 
ple in  love  with  moderation  and  meekness  ?  Bi- 
shops are  exposed,  like  combatants  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  view  and  observation  of  all  men ;  and  their 
faults,  though  never  so  small,  cannot  be  hid :  and 
therefore,  as  their  virtuous  actions  profit  many,  by 
provoking  them  to  the  like  zeal ;  so  their  vices  will 
render  others  unfit  to  attempt  or  prosecute  any  thing 
that  is  noble  and  good.  For  which  reason  their  souls 
ought  to  shine  all  over  with  the  purest  brightness, 
that  they  may  both  enlighten  and  extimulate  the 
souls  of  others,  who  have  their  eyes  upon  them.  A 
priest  should  arm  himself  all  over  with  purity  of  life, 
as  with  adamantine  armour :  for  if  he  leave  any  part 
naked  and  unguarded,  he  is  surrounded  both  with 
open  enemies  and  pretended  friends,  who  will  be 
ready  to  wound  and  supplant  him.  So  long  as  his 
life  is  all  of  a  piece,  he  needs  not  fear  their  assaults ; 
but  if  he  be  overseen  in  a  fault,  though  but  a  small 
one,  it  will  be  laid  hold  of  and  improved  to  the  pre- 
judice of  all  his  former  virtues.  For  all  men  are 
most  severe  judges  in  his  case,  and  treat  him  not  with 
any  allowance  for  being  encompassed  with  flesh,  or 
as  having  a  human  nature ;  but  expect  he  should 
be  an  angel,  and  free  from  all  infirmities.  He  can- 
not indeed  (as  the  same  father  argues*  in  another 
place)  with  any  tolerable  decency  and  freedom  dis- 
charge his  office  in  punishing  and  reproving  others, 
unless  he  himself  be  blameless  and  without  rebuke. 
The  priesfs  office  is  a  more  difficult  province'  than 
that  of  leading  an  army,  or  governing  a  kingdom, 
and  requires  an  angelic  virtue.  His  soul  ought  to 
be  purer  than  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  the  Holy 


<  StM.  Ont.  I.  Apduget  de  Fogs,  t.  1.  p.  5. 

*  Vbz.  ibid.  p.  31 .  '  Cbryi.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  .3.  c.  4. 


*  Chrys.  de  Saccrd.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

•  Chry».  ibid.  lib.  G.  c.  2. 


»  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 
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Spirit  may  never  leave  him  desolate;  but  that  he 
may  be  always  able  to  say,  **  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  that  liveth  in  me."  He  there  goes  on  to  draw 
the  comimrison'  at  large  between  the  clerical  and 
the  monastic  life,  and  shows  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  take  care  of  a  multitude  of  men  immers- 
ed in  secular  business,  than  of  a  single  person,  that 
lives  retired  and  free  from  temptation.  And  upon 
the  whole  matter  he  concludes,*  that  as  God  requires 
greater  purity  in  those  that  serve  at  his  altar,  so  he 
will  exact  a  more  ample  account  of  them,  and  more 
severely  punish  their  offences.  By  these  and  many 
other  such  like  arguments  did  those  holy  fathers 
try  to  raise  both  in  themselves  and  others  a  just 
sense  of  that  universal  purity,  which  becomes  the 
sacred  function. 

And  to  the  strength  of  these  argu- 
chnich  mmirn  mcuts  thc  church  added  the  authority 
thm  thm  uiy  of  her  sanctions,  inflicting  severer 
penalties  upon  offending  clerg3rmen 
than  any  others.  For  whereas  all  other  offenders 
were  allowed,  by  the  benefit  of  public  penance,  to 
regain  the  privileges  of  their  order ;  this  favour  was 
commonly  denied  by  the  church  to  such  of  her  sons 
among  the  clergy  as  were  notorious  for  any  scan- 
dalous crimes,  whereby  they  became  a  reproach  to 
their  profession.  For  such  delinquents  were  usually 
deposed  from  their  ofRce,  and  sometimes  excommu- 
nicated also,  and  obliged  to  do  penance  among  the 
laymen ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  though  re- 
pentance would  restore  them  to  the  peace  of  the 
church,  yet  it  would  not  qualify  them  to  act  in  their 
office  and  station  again ;  but  they  must  be  content 
thenceforth  to  communicate  only  as  laymen.  Some 
canons  indeed  did  not  oblige  them  to  do  public 
penance  in  the  church,  because  they  thought  it 
punishment  enough  to  degrade  them ;  others  requir- 
ed them  to  submit  to  that  part  of  discipline  also. 
But  still  the  result  and  consequence  of  both  was  the 
same,  that  such  persons  for  ever  after  were  only  to 
be  treated  in  the  quality  of  laymen.  Those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons  are  sometimes  for  the  for- 
mer way ;  for  one  of  them'  says,  If  a  bishop,  pres- 
byter, or  deacon  is  taken  in  fornication,  perjury,  or 
theft,  he  shall  be  deposed,  but  not  excommunicated ; 
for  thc  scripture  saith.  Thou  shalt  not  punish  twice 
for  the  same  crime.  I  do  not  now  stand  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  such  scripture  as  these  canons 
refer  to,  but  only  observe  what  was  the  practice  of 


the  Oreek  church  when  theie  canonB  were  made; 
which  is  also  taken  notioe  of  in  St  Banl'i*  canons, 
and  those  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,"  and  some  oChen, 
which  show  it  to  have  been  the  cnatomaiy  pnetioe 
of  their  churches.  Yet  for  nmonj."  and  some 
other"  crimes,  the  same  Apostolical  Canons  oider 
both  deposition  and  exeommnniralion .  And  in  the 
African  church  both  poniahinenta  were  inflicted 
also  for  one  and  the  tame  crime,  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  as  appears  from  his  epiitle'*  to  Comefios, 
where  speaking  of  Novmtna,  who  was  guilty  of 
murder,  in  causing  his  own  wife,  by  a  blow,  to  mis- 
carry, he  says.  For  this  crime  be  waa  not  only  to  be 
degraded,  or  expelled  the  presbytery,  but  to  be  ds- 
prived  of  the  communion  of  the  chnrch  alaa  From 
whence  we  may  collect  the  severity  of  the  aneient 
canons  against  such  crimes  of  the  clergy  in  genenl, 
as  were  committed  to  the  flagrant  acandal  of  tiw 
church. 

Hence  also  we  may  obeerve  in  pai^ 
ticular,  what   sort  of  crimes   were     wkgiotaMpM. 
thought  worthy  to  be  punished  with  M>»:i*a|M^^ 
degradation,  namely,  such  as  theft, 
murder,  perjury,  fraud,  taciikge,  fornication  ani 
adultery,  and  such  like  grots  and  acandaloos  o(> 
fences.  For  in  this  case  they  distingmshed  betweca 
peocatum  and  crhnen,  little  feulta  and  erimes  of  a 
more  heinous  nature.    For  St  Austin  observes,"  it 
was  not  all  manner  of  fellings  that  hindered  mah 
ordination  at  first;  for  if  the  apostle  had  required 
that  as  a  qualification  in  persona  to  be  otdained, 
that  they  should  be  without  sin,  all  men  must  have 
been  rejected,  and  none  ordained,  since  no  man 
lives  without  sin ;  but  he  only  requires  that  they 
should  be  blameless  in  respect  to  criminal  and 
scandalous  offences.    And  this  waa  the  rule  the 
church  observed  in  canvassing  the  lives  of  her 
clergy  after  ordination,  when  they  were  actually 
engaged  in  her  service.    It  waa  not  every  lesser 
feiling  or  infirmity  that  was  punished  with  dcgiada- 
tion  I  but  only  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye,  aoch  as  theft, 
murder,  fraud,  perjury,  sacrilege,  fornication,  and 
adultery.    Concerning  the  last  of  whieh  there  are 
these  two  things  further  observable  in  some  of  the 
ancient  canons.   First,  That  if  any  clergyman's  wife 
was  convicted  of  adultery,  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  show  his  resentment  and  detestation  of  the  feet 
by  putting  her  away,  under  pain  of  deposition,  if 
he  continued  to  live  with  her.    For  so  the  council  * 


»  Chr>8.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  lU  et  11.  •  Canon.  Apost.  c.  24. 

^  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  3,  32,  51. 

"  Pet.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  10.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect.  1 2. 

"  Canon.  Apost.  c.  28. 

»«  Ibid.  c.  29  et  50. 

^*  C}'pr.  Ep.  49.  al.  52.  p.  97.  Propter  hoc  se  non  de  pres- 
byterio  tantum,  sed  et  commimicatione  prohiberi  pro  certo 
tenebat,  &c. 

»  Aug.  Tract.  41.  in  Joh.  t.  9.  p.  126.  Aportolut  Paulua, 


qiiando  elegit  ordinandot  vel  pretbyteroa  vsl  Hi^^vwt^^a^  gt 
quicimque  ordinandut  est  ad  prapotituram  ecclwi*,  boo 
ait,  ti  quia  tine  peccato  eit;  hoc  enim  si  dicer«t,  omnif 
homo  reprobaretur,  nullui  ordinaretur;  ted  ait,  li  quii  sine 
crimine  est,  sieut  est  homicidium,  adulterium,  aliqoa  ioi- 
munditia  fomicationia,  fiirtum,  freas,  sacrikgiuia,  «t  c«teia 
hujusmodi. 
1*  Cone.  Neoc«s.  c.  8L    *EA»  /ifrd  tiiw  x^^porwia^  /mi- 
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fd  NeoesBarea  wordi  it:  A  man  whose  wife  is 
cfidendy  convicted  of  adultery  while  he  is  a  lay- 
am,  shall  not  be  ordained :  but  if  she  commit  adol- 
taj  after  his  ordination,  he  ought  to  put  her  away ; 
lad  if  he  cohabit  with  her,  he  may  not  retain  her 
sad  his  ministry  together.  The  council  of  Eliberis  '^ 
ii  still  more  serere  in  the  case,  denying  communion 
Id  such  persona  even  at  their  last  hour,  who  retain- 
ed wives  gttUty  of  adultery ;  because,  says  the  canon, 
they  who  on^t  to  be  examples  of  good  conversa- 
tkm  to  others,  do  by  this  means  teach  others  the 
vay  to  sin.    Secondly,  The  other  thing  to  be  ob- 
senred  is,  that  if  a  bishop  neglected  to  inflict  the 
censures  of  the  church  upon  any  of  his  clergy,  who 
vere  guilty  of  fomicadon,  he  made  himself  liable 
to  be  deposed:  as  Socrates'  observes  the  Arians 
themselves  deposed  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Con- 
itantinople»  for  this  reason  among  others,  that  he 
hsd  admitiyd  a  deacon  to  communion,  who  had 
been  taken  in  fornication. 

Another  crime,  which  brought  many 
teUM  clerks  under  thb  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
censure,  was  that  of  lapsing  in  time 
of  persecution.  In  which  case  repentance  was  al- 
hnred  to  restore  them  to  the  peace  of  the  church 
as  Uymen,  if  they  pleased,  but  not  to  officiate  or 
eommnnicate  as  ecclesiastics  any  longer.  Thus 
Trophimoa  was  treated  in  the  time  of  Cornelius 
and  Cyprian ;  he  was  admitted  to  commimicate  as 
a  Uyman,*  but  not  to  retain  his  office  of  priest- 
hood. And  this,  Cyprian  says,"  was  then  the  rule 
at  Rome  and  over  all  the  world,  if  bishops  or  any 
other  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution,  to  admit  them 
to  do  penance  in  the  church,  but,  withal,  to  remove 
them  from  the  function  of  the  clergy  and  honour 
of  the  priesthood:  as  the  African  synod,  in  whose 
name  he  writes  to  the  Spanish  churches,  deter- 
mined, in  the  case  of  Basilides  and  Martial,  two 
Spanish  bishops,  who,  when  they  had  lapsed,  thought 
to  qoalify  themselves  by  repentance  to  retain  their 
bishoprics;  but  this,  he  tells  them,  was  contrary  to 
the  role  and  practice  of  the  universal  church.  He 
repeats  this  in  several  other  epistles,"  where  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  persons  in  the  same  unhappy 
ciieomstances  with  them.  We  find  the  same  order 
in  the  canons  of  Peter,**  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  fint  council  of  Aries,"  where  not  only  such  as 
fell  by  sacrificing^  or  open  denial  of  their  faith,  but 


also  all  traditore  are  included  in  the  number  of 
lapsers,  that  is,  all  such  as  either  gave  up  their 
Bibles,  or  the  holy  vessels  of  the  church,  or  the 
names  of  their  brethren  to  the  persecutors ;  and  all 
such  who  were  of  the  clergy,  are  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  exercise  and  benefit  of  their  order  and 
function.  Such  was  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
church  in  reference  to  those  guides,  who  set  their 
people  an  ill  example  by  their  apostacy  in  time  of 
persecution :  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  trust  them  to 
be  guides  and  leaders  for  the  future.  Though  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  some  exceptions  may  be  found 
to  this  general  rule,  either  when  the  discipline  of 
the  church  was  not  so  strict,  or  when  it  was  other- 
wise found  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  to 
restore  lapsers  to  their  honours,  than  to  degrade 
and  remove  them  wholly  from  them.  For  I  have 
noted  before,  that  both  lapsers,  and  heretics,  and 
schismatics,  were  sometimes  more  &vourably  treat- 
ed, when  the  church  thought  she  might  find  her 
account  in  showing  &vour  to  them. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  laws  of  the 
church  relating  to  other  misdeamean-  Am  drinuof  ud 
ors :  as  the  life  of  a  clergyman  was 
a  continual  attendance  upon  the  altar,  and  con- 
stantly to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  Divine 
and  heavenly  things ;  so  upon  that  account  the  ut- 
most sobriety  was  required  of  him,  together  nvith  a 
strict  care  to  spend  his  time  aright,  and  lay  it  out 
usefully ;  so  as  might  best  answer  the  ends  of  his 
calling,  and  those  spiritual  employments  he  was 
daily  to  be  engaged  in.  And  for  this  reason  drink- 
ing and  gaming,  those  two  great  consumers  of  time, 
and  enemies  of  all  noble  undertakings  and  gener- 
ous services,  were  strictly  prohibited  the  clergy  un- 
der the  same  penalty  of  deprivation.  For  so  the 
Apostolical  Canons  word  it,*^  A  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  that  spends  time  in  drinking  or  playing  at 
dice,  shall  either  reform,  or  be  deposed.  Where  we 
may  observe  this  difierence  between  this  and  the 
former  laws,  that  it  does  not  make  every  single  act 
of  these  crimes,  ipso  facto,  deprivation,  but  only  con- 
tinuance therein  without  reforming.  And  by  Jus- 
tinian's law,*^  the  penalty  for  playing  at  tables  is 
changed  from  deprivation  to  a  triennial  suspension, 
and  intrusion  into  a  monastery  for  the  performance 
of  repentance.  Some  perhaps  will  wonder  at  the 
severity  of  these  laws,  in  prohibiting  the  exercise 


'  Gone.  EUber.  c  66.    Si  co^um  clerici  uxor  fuerit  moe- 

,  St  sdat  asm  maritui  niut  mochari,  et  earn  non  statim 

rilp  n«e  in  fine  aecipiat  commimioDem :  ne  ab  his 

fB  czcmplnm  bons  conTenationis  esse  debent,  videantur 

■ipsteria  sc«l«nim  procedere. 

•Social,  lib.  2.0.42. 

*  Cjpr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  106u  Sic  lamen 
■^*4rif  «t  TrDphimos,  ut  Ulcus  communicet— non  quasi 
kcm  saceidoCis  unirpet. 

*  Id.  Bp.  6a  al.  67.  ad  Pleb.  Hispan.  p.  174.  Fnistra 
fsles  epifcopstum  sibi  usurpare  conantur,  &c. 


«  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Gomel,  p.  133.  It.  Ep.  64.  at 
65.  ad  Epictet 

«  Petr.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  10.  "Or*  91  lirraivav,  ovk 
cTt  ivvavTUK  XetTovpyaiv. 

**  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  c.  13.  De  his  qui  Scripturas  Sanctas 
tradidisse  dicuntur,  vel  vasa  Dominica,  vel  nomina  fratram 
suorum,  placuit  nobis,  ut  quicunque  eonim  ex  actis  publicis 
fuerit  detectus,  non  verbis  nudis,  ab  ordine  cleri  amovealur. 

^  Can.  Apost.  41.  Kv/3otv  <rxoXa|^wv  Ka\  fildaitf  h  irav- 
adcOea,  h  KadaipicBoo. 

»  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  10. 
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of  tables  under  such  a  penalty :  but  their  wonder 
will  cease,  when  they  are  told,  that  it  was  equally 
prohibited  to  the  laity  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. For  the  council  of  Eliberis"  orders,  that  a 
Christian  playing  at  dice  or  tables  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  holy  communion,  but  after  a  year's 
penance  and  almtinencc,  and  his  total  amendment 
And  there  was  good  reason  for  the  church  to  make 
such  a  law  in  those  times,  because  this  kind  of 
gaming  was  prohibited  both  by  the  old  and  new 
civil  law"  among  the  Romans,  and  many  other  na- 
tions, of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  ac- 
count in  our  learned  Bishop  Taylor,"  together  with 
the  reasons  of  the  prohibition,  viz.  the  evils  that 
commonly  attended  this  sort  of  play,  blasphemies, 
and  swearing,  and  passion,  and  lying,  and  cursing, 
and  covet  ousness,  and  fraud,  and  quarrels,  and  in- 
temperance of  all  sorts,  the  consumption  of  time, 
and  ruin  of  many  families;  which  excesses  had 
made  it  infamous  and  scandalous  among  all  nations. 
So  that  what  was  so  universally  prohibited  at  that 
time  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  the  church  could 
not  but  in  decency  prohibit  by  her  own  laws  to 
the  laity,  and  more  especially  to  the  clergy,  to  pre- 
vent scandal,  and  obviate  those  objections,  which 
might  othemise  have  justly  been  raised  against  her. 
Not  that  the  thing  was  simply  unlawful  in  itself, 
when  used  only  as  an  innocent  recreation ;  but  the 
many  evil  appendages  that  commonly  attended  the 
use  of  it,  had  made  it  scandalous,  and  consequently 
inexpedient ;  and  the  spending  of  time  upon  it  did 
much  alter  the  nature  of  it,  and  make  it  so  much 
the  more  unlawful. 

Another  crime  for  which  a  clergy- 
And'^  nr^u^uttmr  mau  was  liable  to  be  deposed,  was  the 

upon    iMury.      Tlie  «  •    i     »  i 

rn'uu^'iito! "*"*  ^^^^'^S  ®*  usury,  which  by  the  ancient 
canons  is  frequently  condemned  as  a 
species  of  covetousness  and  cruelty,  and  upon  that 
score  so  strictly  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  who  were 
rather  to  study  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  the  con- 
trary virtues,  charity,  mercifulness,  and  contempt 
of  the  world  and  all  filthy  lucre.  The  laws  con- 
demning this  vice  are  too  many  to  be  here  tran- 
scribed :  it  i*ill  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  which  contains  the  sum,  and 
speaks  the  sense  of  all  the  rest     Now  the  words  of 


that  canon  are  these:  Forasmnch*  m  many  derfa, 
following  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre,  and  foiget- 
ting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  (which  speak  of  the  ri^t- 
eous  roan  as  one  that  hath  not  giren  his  monef 
upon  usury,)  have  let  forth  their  money  npon  usmr, 
and  taken  the  usual  monthly  increase :  it  seemed 
good  to  this  great  and  holy  synod,  that  if  any  one 
after  this  decree  shall  be  found  to  take  usury,  or  ds- 
mand  the  principal  with  half  the  increase  of  the 
whole,  or  shall  invent  any  other  such  methods  f» 
filthy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall  be  degraded  from  his 
order,  and  have  his  name  struck  out  of  the  roll  of 
the  church.  The  reader  will  find  the  same  praetKe 
censured  by  those  called  the  Apostolical  Camms," 
the  council  of  Eliberis,**  the  first  and  second  of 
Aries,"  the  first  and  third  of  Carthage,"  the  coanefl 
of  Laodicea,**  and  Tmllo,*  not  to  mention  priTite 
writers,  Cyprian,**  Sidonius  ApoUinarius,*  St  Je- 
rom,**  and  many  others.  Nor  need  this  seem  stnnge 
to  any  one,  that  usury  should  be  so  generally  con- 
demned in  the  clergy ;  since  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
practice  of  it  was  no  less  disallowed  in  the  Isity : 
for  the  first  council  of  Carthage*  condemns  it  in 
them  both,  but  only  makes  it  a  more  aggravating 
crime  in  the  clergy.  The  council  of  Eliberis  slso,* 
that  orders  clergymen  to  be  degraded  for  it,  mskes 
it  a  high  misdemeanor  in  laymen ;  which,  if  they 
persisted  in  the  practice  of  it  after  admonition,  was 
to  be  punished  with  excommunication.  We  sre 
here  therefore  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  this  practice,  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  so  generally  condemned 
both  in  clergymen  and  laymen.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  we  are  to  observe,  that  among  the 
ancient  Romans  there  were  several  sorts  or  de- 
grees of  usury.  The  most  common  was  that  which 
they  called  centesima :  the  council  of  Nice**  calls 
it  UaToaralf  and  the  council  of  Trullo**  uses  the 
same  word,  which  signifies  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  principal  paid  every  month,  and  answers  to 
twelve  in  the  hundred  by  the  year.  For  the  Ro- 
mans received  usury  by  the  month,  that  is,  at  the 
kalends  or  first  day  of  every  month.  Whence  St 
Basil  ^  calls  the  months  the  parents  of  usury.  And 
St  Ambrose^  says,  the  Greeks  gave  usury  the 
name  of  r^coc,  upon  this  account,  because  the 


"  Cone.  Elibcr.  c.  79.  Si  quis  fidelis  alea,  id  est,  tabula 
luserit,  placuit  euin  abstinerc :  et  si  emeDdatui  ceMaverit, 
potent  post  annum  commuDJone  reconciliari. 

"  Digest,  lib.  11.  Tit.  5.  de  Aleator.  It.  Cod.  Juitin.  lib. 
3.  Tit.  43.  (Ic  Aleator. 

»  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubitant  lib.  4.  c.  1.  p.  776. 

*  Cone.  Nic.  c.  17.  «•  Can.  Apoft.  c.  43. 
"  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  20. 

•«  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  c.  12.    Arelat.  2.  c.  14. 

»  Cone.  Carthag.  1.  c.  13.    Carthag.  3.  c.  16. 

■•  Cone.  Laodic.  e.  4.  •  Cone.  Tnill.  e.  10. 

■•  Cypr.  de  Lapsis  p.  VH  »  Sidon.  lib.  1.  Ep.  8. 

*  Hieron.  in  Ezek.  eap.  18. 


"  Cone.  Carth.  I.  c.  13.  Quod  in  laicis  reprekenditiir,  id 
multo  magis  in  clericis  nportet  pradamnari. 

*Cone.  Eliber.  c.  20.  Si  quis  etiam  laicus  aecepiae 
probatur  usuras — si  in  ea  iniquitate  duraverity  ab  ecdetia 
sciat  se  esse  projieiendum.   Vid.  Chrysoat.  Hool.  56.  in  Mat. 

«  Cone.  Nic.  c.  17. 

^  Cone.  Trull,  e.  10.    Chrysoat  Horn.  56.  in  Mat 

^  Basil,  in  PsaUn  xiv.  t.  3.  p.  137.  ♦o^iTttt  to^  /k^mn 
««  ToiccdV  ira'ripat. 

**  Ambr.  de  Tobia,  c.  12.  Tdicovt  Gr»ci  appellaTemnt 
usuras,  eo  quod  doloros  partus  animae  debitorts  excitare  ▼!> 
deantur.  Veniunt  kalendae,  parit  ton  centetimam.  Veni* 
unt  menses  singuli,  generantur  usurv. 
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.  bring  forth  one  in  the  hundred,  and  ereiy 
begets  new  nsuiy.  And  hence,  as  the  poet 
Its  us,^  it  became  a  proverb  among  the  Ro- 

0  say,  A  man  trembles  like  a  debtor,  when 
ends  are  a  coming ;  because  that  was  the 
paying  interest  Now  this  sort  of  usury  is 
ly  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  be- 
t  was  esteemed  great  oppression.  Though 
il  law  allowed  the  practice  of  it :  for  Con- 
e,  anno  325,  the  same  year  that  the  council 

1  was  held,  published  a  law,  stating  the  rules 
easures  of  usury,  wherein^  the  creditor  is 
{ to  take  this  centesimal  usury,  or  one  in  the 
d  every  month,  and  no  more.    For  it  seems 

Roman  laws  granted  a  greater  liberty  be- 
is  regulation  of  Constantine.  Afterward  a 
^nlation  was  made,  and  it  was  only  allowed 
s  certain  cases,  as  where  the  creditor  seemed 
aome  hazard,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of 
an,*  where  he  settles  the  business  of  interest 
my  in  his  Code.  For  in  trajectitious  con- 
as  the  law  terms  them,  that  is,  when  a  cre- 
mt  money,  suppose  at  Rome,  to  receive  in- 
fiofr  it  only  upon  condition  of  the  debtor's 
riral  with  it  at  Constantinople ;  because  in 
ae  the  creditor  ran  a  great  hazard,  he  was 
i  to  receive  a  centesimal  interest  upon  that 
iL  Secondly,  Another  sort  of  usury  was  that 
the  canons  call  tj/uokiatt  or  Bescupium,  the 
and  half  as  much  more.  St  Jerom  takes 
*  of  this  kind  of  usury,  and  condemns  it 
en,  he  says,  were  used  to  exact  usury  for  the 
i  com,  wine,  oil,  millet,  and  other  fruits  of 
land ;  lending  ten  bushels  in  winter,  on  con- 
to  receive  fifteen  in  harvest,  that  is,  the  whole 
alf  as  much  more.  Which  sort  of  usury, 
a  very  grievous  extortion  and  great  oppres- 
I  condemned  not  only  in  the  clergy  by  the 
la  of  Nice*  and  Laodicea,*  under  the  name 
lAioi ;  but  also  in  laymen  by  the  law  of  Jus- 
f  which  allows  nothing  above  centesimal  in- 
to be  taken  by  any  person  in  any  case  what- 
.    Though  Justinian  intimates  that  formerly 


the  laws  allowed  it  And  it  is  evident  from  the  law 
of  Constantine  still  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
which  determined.  That  if  any  creditor  lent  to  the 
indigent  any  fhnts  of  the  earth,"  whether  wet  or 
dry,  he  might  demand  again  the  principal,  and  half 
as  much  more  by  way  of  usury :  as,  if  he  lent  two 
bushels,  he  might  require  three.  Thirdly,  Another 
sort  of  usury  is  called  by  the  civil  law,  heBsis  eente- 
amuBf  which  is  two-thirds  of  centesimal  interest,  and 
the  same  as  eight  in  the  hundred.  And  this  the 
law  allowed  masters"  of  workhouses  and  other 
tradesmen  to  take  in  their  negociations  with  others. 
Fourthly,  All  other  persons  were  only  allowed  to 
receive  half  the  centesimal  interest  by  the  same 
law  of  Justinian :"  which  is  the  same  as  six  in  the 
hundred.  Fifthly,  Persons  of  quality  were  bound 
to  take  no  more  but  a  third  part  of  the  centenmaj* 
which  is  only  four  in  the  hundred.  Sixthly,  and 
lastly.  Interest  upon  interest  was  absolutely  forbid- 
den" by  the  Roman  laws  to  all  persons  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  as  is  evident  from  an  edict  of  Justini- 
an's, which  both  mentions  and  confirms  the  ancient 
prohibition  of  it  by  the  laws  of  the  emperors  that 
were  before  him.  So  that  several  of  these  kinds 
of  usury  being  prohibited  to  the  laity  in  general 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they  should  be  more  severely  forbidden  to  the 
clergy  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  Then  for  the 
other  sorts  of  usury,  which  the  state  allowed,  the 
chureh  had  two  reasons  for  discouraging  the  prac- 
tice of  them  in  the  clergy.  First,  Because  usury 
was  most  commonly  exacted  of  the  poor,  which 
the  chureh  reckoned  an  oppression  of  them,  who 
were  rather  to  be  relieved  by  the  charity  of  lending 
without  usury,  as  the  gospel  requires.  Secondly, 
The  clergy  could  not  take  usury  of  the  rich  and 
trading  part  of  the  world,  but  that  must  needs  en- 
gage them  in  secular  business  and  worldly  con- 
cerns, more  than  the  wisdom  of  the  chureh  in  those 
times  thought  fit  to  allow.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  sum  of  the  rea- 
sons for  prohibiting  the  clergy  the  practice  of  usury 
in  the  primitive  chureh.    Usury  was  generally  a 


iraL  lib.  I.  Sat.  3.  Oditti  et  fugis,  ut  Druflonem  de- 
ris — quum  trittes  miMro  venere  kalendae.    • 

d.  Th.  lib.  2.  Tit.  33.  de  Uturit,  Leg.  1.  Pro  pecunia 
Bgulas  centesimas  creditor  vetatur  accipere. 

1  Jutt  lib.  4.  Tit  32.  de  Uturis,  Leg.  2a  la  tn^ecti- 
na  contrmctibua,  Tel  specienuii  foenori  dationibus, 
i  ceDtesiinam  tantummodo  licere  stipulari,  nee  earn 

e,  lic«t  Teteribus  kgibus  hoc  erat  conceatum. 
sron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.    Solent  in  agrii 
i  et  milii,  vini  et  olei,  c«teranimque  specierum 
ugL — Verbi  gratia,  ut  hyemis  tempore  demui  decern 
at  in  meaae  recipiamus  quindecim,  hoc  eat,  ampliiu 


C;  Nic.  c.  17.  **  Cone.  Laod.  c.  4. 

I.  JnaC.  ubi  supra.  It  NoTeL  32»  33^  34. 

.  n.  lib.  2.  Tit  .33.  Leg.  1.    Quicunque  fniget. 


aridas  vel  humidas,  indigentibus  mutual  dederint,  usurse 
nomine  tertiam  partem  tuperfluam  consequantur :  Id  est,  ut 
si  iumma  crediti  in  duobus  modiis  fuerit,  tertium  modium 
amplius  consequantur. 

••  Cod.  Just  lib.  4.  Tit.  32.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  26.  lUoe,  qui 
ergasteriis  prsesunt,  vel  aliquam  licttam  negotiationem  ge« 
runt,  usque  ad  bessem  centesimas,  usurarum  nomine,  in  quo- 
cunque  contractu  suam  stipulationem  moderari. 

**  Cod.  Just.  ibid.  Cseteros  omnes  homines  dimidiam  tan- 
tummodo centesimsB  usuranmi  nomine  posse  stipulari. 

^  Ibid.  Jubemus  illustribus  quidem  personis,  sive  eas  pr«- 
ced^tibus,  minime  licere  ultra  tertiam  partem  centesimas 
in  quocunque  contractu  stipulari. 

*•  Cod.  Just  lib.  4.  Tit  32.  Leg.  2a  Ut  nullo  modo  usune 
usurarum  a  debitoribus  e.\igantur,  veteribus  quidem  legibus 
conttitotom  fuerat,  &c. 
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great  oppression  to  the  poor,  as  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  against  it**  commonly  complain :  or  else 
it  was  thought  to  argue,  and  proceed  from,  a  cove^ 
ous  and  worldly  mind ;  which  made  men  forsake 
their  proper  employment,  and  betake  themselves  to 
other  business,  which  was  beside  their  calling,  and 
could  not  then  be  followed  without  some  reproach 
and  dishonour  to  it.  Therefore  Cyprian,  speaking 
of  some  bishops  who  were  the  reproach  of  his  age, 
in  enumerating  their  miscarriages,  joins  all  these 
things  together ;  That  they  who  ought  to  have  been 
examples  and  encouragers  to  the  rest,  had  cast  off 
the  care  of  Divine  service  **  to  manage  secular  aflairs ; 
and  leaving  their  sees,  and  deserting  their  people, 
they  rambled  into  other  provinces,  to  catch  at  busi- 
ness that  would  bring  them  in  gain :  meanwhile  the 
poor  brethren  of  the  church  were  suffered  to  starve 
without  relief,  whilst  their  minds  were  set  upon 
hoarding  up  silver  in  abundance,  and  getting  estates 
by  fraudulent  arts,  and  exercising  usury  to  augment 
their  own  treasures.  When  usury  was  ordinarily 
attended  with  such  concomitants  as  these,  it  was  no 
wonder  it  should  be  utterly  proscribed  by  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  church.  Besides,  St.  Chr}'sostom** 
plainly  intimates,  that  in  his  time  all  senators  and 
persons  of  quality  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  take 
usury  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  And  that 
consideration  probably  so  much  the  more  inclined 
the  fathers  of  the  church  to  forbid  it  to  the  clergy, 
lest  they  should  seem  to  be  outdone  by  men  of  a 
secular  life ;  and  it  might  be  objected  to  them,  that 
the  laws  of  the  church  in  this  respect  were  more 
remiss  than  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Indeed  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
ofthtboapitaiityor  and  fatherless,  and  strangers  and  wi- 
dows, in  those  early  times,  were  so 
importunate  and  craving  in  every  church,  that  their 
revenues  would  seldom  answer  all  their  demands. 
The  church,  as  St.  Austin  says,"  had  very  rarely 
any  thing  to  lay  up  in  bank.  And  then  it  did  not  be- 
come a  bishop  to  hoard  up  gold,  and  turn  away  the 
poor  empty  from  him.    They  had  daily  so  many 


poor  petitionen,  lo  many  in  duliCM  and  want  eoa- 
tinually  appljring  to  them,  that  they  were  forced  to 
leave  some  in  their  aorrowB,  becanae  they  had  not 
wherewith  to  relieve  them  alL  Now,  in  this  cue, 
where  there  was  need  of  greater  charitieo  than  Ihej 
had  funds  or  abilities  to  bestow,  there  conld  be  no 
room  for  usury,  but  with  great  n^gleet  and  na- 
charitablenets  to  the  poor.  And  therefore,  iosteid 
of  lending  upon  usury,  they  were  obliged  to  be  ex- 
emplary in  the  practice  of  the  eontnzy  nrtnei, 
hospitality  and  charity;  which  the  ancients  csU 
lending  upon  Divine  usury,  not  to  receive"  one  in 
the  hundred,  but  a  hundred  for  one  from  thehindi 
of  God.  It  was  then  one  of  the  glories  of  a  bishop^ 
St.  Jerom  tells  us,"  to  be  a  provedore  for  the  poor; 
but  a  disgrace  to  the  holy  function,  to  seek  only  to 
enrich  himself.  And  therefore  he  gives  this  direc- 
tion to  Nepotian,  among  other  good  rules  which  be 
prescribes  him,  that  his  table  shonld  be  free  to  the 
poor  and  strangers,  that  with  them  he  ndf^i  hare 
Christ  for  his  guest  St  Chrysostom  speaks  nobly" 
of  his  bishop  Flavian  upon  the  account  of  tlus  Ti^ 
tue :  he  says,  his  house  was  always  open  to  strangen, 
and  such  as  were  forced  to  fly  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion ;  where  they  were  received  and  entertained 
with  that  freedom  and  humanity,  that  his  house 
might  as  properly  be  called,  the  honse  of  strangen, 
as  the  house  of  Flavian.  Yea,  it  was  so  much  the 
more  his  own,  for  being  common  to  strangers ;  for 
whatever  we  possess,  is  so  much  the  more  our  pro- 
perty for  being  communicated  to  onr  poor  brethren : 
there  being  no  place  where  we  may  so  safely  lay  up 
our  treasure,  as  in  the  hands  and  beUiea  of  the  poor. 

Now,  the  better  to  quaUfy  them  to  „^  j^ 
perform  this  duty,  every  clergyman  •J2'ci£iSJJSi& 
was  required  to  leada  frugal  life ;  that  "^^ 
is,  to  avoid  profiiseness,  as  well  in  their  own  private 
concerns,  as  in  giving  great  entertainments  to  the 
rich ;  which  is  but  a  false-named  hospitality,  and  a 
great  usurper  upon  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
poor.  We  may  j  udge  of  the  simplicity  of  those  times 
by  the  character  which  Ammianus  MarceUinus," 


"  Vide  Chrysost  Horn.  56.  in  Mat  Basil.  Horn,  in  Psal 
xiv.  p.  136,  &c. 

**  Gypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  123.  Episcopi  plurimi,  quos  et 
hortamento  eue  oportet  caeteris  et  exemplo,  Divina  pro- 
curatione  contempta,  procuratores  renim  suBCularium  fieri, 
derclicta  cathedra,  plebe  deserta,  per  alienas  provincial 
oberrantes,  negotiationii  quflMtuosn  nundinas  aiicupari,  esu- 
rientibus  in  ecclesia  fratribut  non  subvenire,  habere  argen- 
tum  largiter  velle,  fiindos  insidtosis  fhiudibus  rmpere,  usuris 
multiplicantibus  fcenus  aiigere. 

**  Chrys.  Horn.  56.  in  Mat.  Tofr«  yow  iw  d^imfiatriv  itrrat, 
Kal  tit  Tiiv  fi§yd\fiy  TtXovirrat  /9ovX^v,  ^v  <rvyicXtrrov 
Ka\ovirt¥f  ob  Srifiit  Totoirroi*  Kfpittruf  Kamiirxyf»*f^at. 
Ilonorius,  an.  397,  published  a  law  which  implies  the  same. 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  2.  Tit  33.  de  Usuris,  Leg.  3.  though  by  a 
following  law,  an.  405,  he  allowed  senators  half  the  cen- 
tesimal interest. 

•  A\ig.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis  sive  de  Vita  Clericor.  t.  10. 


D.  520.  Enthecam  nobis  habere  non  licet.  Non  enim  est 
episcopi  servaro  aurum,  et  revocare  a  ae  mendirantis  ma- 
num.  Quotidie  tam  multi  petunt,  tarn  multi  gemuni,  tarn 
multi  nos  inopes  interpellant ;  ut  pluret  tristet  relin<|otmus» 
quia  quod  possimus  dare  omnibus,  non  habemus. 

•I  Pet.  Chrysolog.  Senn.  25.  p.  269.  Usurn  mundi  cen- 
tum ad  unum.  Dens  unum  accipit  ad  centum.  Vid.  Chry- 
sost Hom.  56.  in  Mat  xvii.  p.  507.  ed.  Oommelln. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Gloria  epiacopi  est  pao- 
perum  opibus  providere:  ignominia  omninni  Hieerdotwn 
est  propriis  studere  divitiis. 

•■  Chrys.  Ser.  1.  in  Oen.  t  2.  p.  686.  ed.  Front  Ducan. 

"^  Ammian.  lib.  27.  p.  458.  Antistites  qnoadam  prorin- 
ciales  tenuitas  edendi  potandique  parcisaime.  Vilitas  etiam 
indumentorum,  et  supercilia  humum  spectantia,  perpefuo 
nmnini  verisque  ejus  cultoribus,  ut  purot  conunendaiDt  et 
verecundos. 
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Ike  heathen  historian,  gives  of  the  Italian  bishops, 
M  it  is  probable,  from  his  own  observation:  he 
M^s,  their  spare  diet  and  frugal  way  of  living, 
tkdr  cheap  clothing  and  grave  deportment,  did 
neommend  them  to  God  and  his  true  worshippers, 
•I  penons  of  pure  and  modest  souls.  This  made 
(hose  country  bishops  more  honourable,  in  his 
opinion,  than  if  they  had  Uved  in  the  riches,  and 
ilate,  and  splendour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  By  a 
cuon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,*  all  the 
African  bishops  were  obliged  to  live  after  this  man- 
■er ;  not  to  afibct  rich  furniture,  or  sumptuous  en- 
tertainments, OT  a  splendid  way  of  living,  but  to 
sedL  to  advance  the  dignity  and  authority  of  their 
order  by  their  £uth  and  holy  living.  Some  indeed 
were  for  that  other  sort  of  hospitality,  for  enter- 
taining the  rich,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  on 
pretence  that  they  might  keep  an  interest  in  them, 
and  be  able  to  intercede  with  them  for  poor  crimi- 
nals when  they  were  condemned.  But  St.  Jerom 
particulaily  considers  and  answers  this  pretence  in 
his  instructions,  to  Nepotian.  You  must  avoid,  says 
he,"  giving  great  entertainments  to  secular  men, 
tnd  especially  those  that  are  in  great  offices.  For 
fit  is  not  very  reputable  to  have  the  lictors  and 
gnaids  of  a  consul  stand  waiting  at  the  doors  of  a 
priest  of  Christ,  who  himself  was  crucified  and 
nor  that  the  judge  of  a  province  should  dine 
sumptuously  with  you  than  in  the  palace.  If 
it  be  pretended,  that  you  do  this  only  to  be  able  to 
iolereede  with  him  for  poor  criminals,  there  is  no 
iadge  bnt  will  pay  a  greater  deference  and  respect 
to  a  fingal  dergsrman  than  a  rich  one,  and  show 
greater  reverence  to  your  sanctity  than  your  riches. 
Or  if  he  be  such  a  one  as  will  not  hear  a  clergy- 
nan's  intercesaiona  but  only  among  his  cups,  I 
dMMild  freely  be  without  this  benefit,  and  rather 
beseech  Christ  for  the  judge  himself,  who  can  more 
qieedily  and  powerfrdly  help  than  any  judge.  St 
Jerom,  in  the  same  place,"  advises  his  clerk  not  to 
be  over-free  in  receiving  other  men's  entertainments 
neither.  For  the  laity,  says  he,  should  rather  find 
OS  to  be  comforters  in  their  mournings  than  com- 
panions in  their  feasts.  That  clerk  will  quickly 
be  contemned,  that  never  refuses  any  entertain- 
ments, when  he  is  frequently  invited  to  them.  Such 
were  the  ordinary  rules  and  directions  given  by  the 
ancients  for  regulating  the  hospitality  and  frugality 
of  the  clergy.  But  many  bishops  and  others  far 
eieeeded  these  rules  in  transcendent  heights  of  ab- 
stinence, and  acts  of  self-denial,  freely  chosen  and 
iapooed  upon  themselves,  that  they  might  have 
gmter  plenty  and  superfluities  to  bestow  upon 


others.  Gregory  Nazianzen"  gives  us  this  account 
of  Sl  Basil,  that  his  riches  was  to  possess  nothing; 
to  live  content  with  that  little  which  nature  requires ; 
to  despise  delicacies  and  pleasures,  and  set  fcdmself 
above  the  slavery  of  that  cruel  and  sordid  tyrant 
the  belly :  his  most  delicious  and  constant  food  was 
bread,  and  salt,  and  water;  his  clothing  but  one 
coat  and  one  gown ;  his  lodging  upon  the  ground ; 
not  for  want  of  better  accommodations,  for  he  was 
metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  and  had  considerable  re- 
venues belonging  to  his  church ;  but  he  submitted  to 
this  way  of  living  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  who 
became  poor  for  our  sakes,  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  made  rich.  And  therefore  both 
the  same  author,"  and  the  church  historians  also," 
tell  us,  that  when  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  per- 
secution under  Valens  he  was  threatened  by  one 
of  the  emperor's  agents,  that  unless  he  would  com- 
ply, he  should  have  all  his  goods  confiscated ;  his 
answer  was,  that  no  such  punishment  could  reach 
him,  for  he  was  possessed  of  nothing,  unless  the 
emperor  wanted  his  threadbare  clothes,  or  a  few 
books,  which  was  all  the  substance  he  was  master 
of.  St  Jerom  gives  the  like  character  of  Exuperius, 
bishop  of  Thoolouse,  who  made  other  men's  wants 
always  his  own ;  and,  like  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
pinched  and  denied  himself  to  feed  the  poor,  be- 
stowing all  his  substance  upon  the  bowels  of  Christ 
Nay,  such  was  his  frugality,  that  he  ministered  the 
body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of  osiers,  and  the  blood 
in  a  glass  cup :  but  nothing,  says  our  author,**  could 
be  more  rich  or  glorious  than  such  a  poverty  as  this. 
It  were  easy  to  give  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  Cyprians,  the  Austins,  the  Nazi- 
anzens,  the  Paulinuses,  and  other  such  like  generous 
spirits  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  who  contemned  the 
world  with  greater  pleasure  than  others  could  ad- 
mire or  enjoy  it  But  as  such  heights  of  heroic 
virtues  exceeded  the  common  rule,  they  are  not  pro- 
posed as  the  strict  measures  of  every  man's  duty, 
but  only  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  forward  and  the 
good.  It  may  be  said  of  this,  as  our  Saviour  says 
of  a  parallel  case, "  All  men  cannot  receive  this  say- 
ing, save  they  to  whom  it  is  given ;  but  he  that  is 
able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it" 
Some  indeed  would  fain  turn  this 
prudential  advice  into  a  law,  and  wb^thtdcr. 
attempt  to  prove  that  anciently  the  Su5T>7*li/uw 

^  *^        ,  ,,.         .  to    part  with  thdr 

clergy  were  under  an  obugation  to  Jgjf*^  p"""*^ 
quit  their  temporal  possessions,  when 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
But  this  is  to  outface  the  sun  at  noon-day.    For  as 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  this  assertion,  so  there 


*  Cone.  Cafth.  4.  e.  15.  Ut  episcopuB  rilem  tupeUectilem 
it  ■■niiai  ae  victum  panperem  hmbeat,  et  dignitatit  mim 
SKtoritstem  Bdm  et  iiMritis  Titn  qiuermt 

*  Hisrai.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 

*  Ibid.  Facil*  contcmnitar  clericut,  qui,  sepe  vocatus  ad 


prandium,  ire  non  recusat. 

•  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil  p.  357. 

•  Nai.  ibid.  p.  349.  ^  Soiom.  lib.  6.  c.  16. 

'*  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.    Nibil  illo  ditius,  qui  corpus 
Domini  canistro  vimineo,  sanguinem  portat  in  vitro. 
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are  the  plainest  evidences  to  the  contrary.  Among 
those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,**  there  is  one 
to  this  purpose :  Let  the  goods  of  the  hishop,  if  he 
has  any  of  his  own,  be  kept  distinct  from  those  of 
the  church ;  that  when  he  dies  he  may  have  power 
to  dispose  of  them  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  as  he 
pleases,  and  not  receive  damage  in  his  private  effects 
upon  pretence  that  they  were  the  goods  of  the 
church.  For  perhaps  he  has  a  wife,  or  children,  or 
relations,  or  servants :  and  it  is  but  just  both  before 
God  and  man,  that  neither  the  church  should  suffer 
for  want  of  knowing  what  belonged  to  the  bishop, 
nor  the  bishop's  relations  be  damaged  by  the  church, 
or  come  into  trouble  upon  that  account,  which 
would  be  to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  de- 
ceased bishop.  Many  other  canons  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  church**  are  to  the  same  effect. 
Nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  of  such  estates  as  they  got  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  For  St.  Ambrose  plainly  intimates, 
that  the  law  left  the  clergy  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  patrimony,  or  temporal  estates,  which  they  had 
before.  For  he  brings  in  some  malcontents  among 
the  clergy  thus  complaining:  What  advantage"  is 
it  to  me  to  be  of  the  clergy,  to  suffer  injuries,  and 
undergo  hard  labour,  as  if  my  own  estate  would  not 
maintain  me  ?  This  implies,  that  men  of  estates 
were  then  among  the  clergy.  And,  indeed,  there 
was  but  one  case,  in  which  any  clerk  could  be 
compelled  to  quit  his  possessions,  and  that  was 
when  his  estate  ^'as  originally  tied  to  the  service 
of  the  empire,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  ac- 
count before.  In  all  other  cases  it  was  matter  of 
free  choice,  and  left  to  his  liberty,  whether  he  would 
dispose  of  his  estate  to  any  pious  use  or  not  Only 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  expected  he  should  be  more 
generous  in  his  charities,  and  less  burdensome  to 
the  church,  his  needs  being  supplied  another  way. 
Though  neither  wna  this  forced  upon  him  by  any 
law,  but  only  urged  upon  reasons  of  charity ;"  leav- 
ing him  judge  of  his  own  necessities,  and  not  for- 
bidding him  to  have  his  dividend  in  the  church,  if 
in  his  own  prudence  he  thought  fit  to  require  it 
Socrates'*  commends  Chrysanthus,  a  Novatian  bi- 
shop, upon  this  account,  that,  having  an  estate  of 
his  own,  he  never  took  any  thing  of  the  church, 
save  two  loaves  of  the  eukgia,  or  offerings  on  Sun- 


day ;  though  he  does  not  ooee  iiitliiuiAe»  that  there 
was  any  law  to  compel  him  to  do  m.  As  neither 
does  Prosper,  who  speaks  nuMt  of  any  other  against 
rich  men's  taking  their  portion  in  the  charities  of 
the  church.  He  reckons  it,  indeed,**  a  dishonour- 
able act  and  a  sin  in  them,  becanae  it  was  to  deprive 
others  of  the  church's  charity,  who  stood  moce  in 
need  of  it :  and  he  thinks,  though  a  rich  cleigynHn 
might  keep  his  own  estate  without  sin,  became 
there  was  no  law  but  the  law  of  perfection  to  oUige 
him  to  renounce  it;  yet  it  most  be  upon  conditMn 
that  he  required  none  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
church :**  but  heonly  delivers  this  as  his  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  and  does  not  signify  that  there  wis 
then  any  such  standing  law  in  the  church«  In 
Africa  they  had  a  peculiar  law  against  covetonsnen 
in  the  time  of  St  Austin,  which  was,  that  if  any 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  clerk, 
who  had  no  estate  when  they  were  ordained,  did 
afterward**  purchase  lands  in  their  own  name,  they 
should  be  impleaded  as  guilty  of  invading  the  Lord's 
revenue,  unless  upon  admonition  they  conferred  the 
same  upon  the  church.  For  in  those  times  the 
church-revenues  being  small,  no  ooe^s  dividend  was 
more  than  a  competent  maintenance:  andtherefiire 
it  was  presumed,  that  he  who  could  purchase  lands 
in  such  circumstances,  must  have  been  some  way 
injurious  to  the  public  revenues  of  the  church. 
But  in  the  same  law  it  was  provided,  that  if  any 
estate  was  left  them  by  donation  or  inheritance,  they 
might  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased  themselves :  for 
the  church  made  no  rules,  but  only  gaTe  hor  adrioe, 
in  such  cases  as  these ;  exhorting  her  wealthy  cleigy 
to  greater  degrees  of  liberality,  but  not  demanding 
their  estates  to  have  them  at  her  own  disposal  On 
the  other  hand,  when  cleigymen,  who  had  no  visible 
estates  of  their  own,  and  were  single  men,  and  had 
no  poor  families  to  provide  for,  were  busily  intent 
upon  growing  rich  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
this  was  always  esteemed  a  scandalous  covetousness, 
and  accordingly  prosecuted  with  sharp  invectives 
by  St  Jerom**  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers. 
So  much  of  the  laws  of  charity,  which  concerned 
the  ancient  clergy. 

I  might  here  give  a  character  of         %^\%. 
their  meekness,  modesty,  gravity,  hu-  to^bitSKi?* 
mility,  and  several  other  virtues,  which  '*'**'' 


"  Can.  Apost.  c.  40.  'EffT«  ipavtpA  tA  Uia  tou  iiriaKO' 
wov  TTpdyfxaTa  (elyi  Koi  liia  *X'*)  "^^^  ^avf/vd  Td  kv- 
ptaKh^  &c. 

"^  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  24.  Cone.  Agsthen.  c  48.  Cone. 
Carth.  3.  c.  49. 

**  Ambr.  Ep.  17.  Quid  mihi  prodett  in  elero  manere, 
subire  injurias,  labores  perpeti,  quasi  non  pottit  ager  mens 
me  pascere. 

~  Vide  Can.  Apott.  e.  41.    Cone.  Antioch.  c.  25. 

'•  Socrat.  lib.  7.  e.  12. 

^  Prosper,  de  Vit.  Contempt  lib.  2.  c.  12.  Noverint  esse 
deformius,  poisessores  de  eleemosynii  pauperum  paici. 


**  Ibid.  Illi  qui  tarn  infirmi  sunt,  ut  poatetaionibat  sab 
renunciare  non  possint ;  ii  ea  que  acceptnri  erant,  dispansa- 
tori  relinquant,  nihil  habentibna  confemida,  aina  pcccato 
possident  sua. 

>*  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  49.  Placuit,  ut  episcopi,  presby- 
teri,  diaconi,  vel  quicunque  clerici,  qui  nihil  habentes  ordi- 
nantur,  et  tempore  episcopatut  vel  clericaUia  tui,  agrot  vel 
quttcunque  prcdia  nomine  rao  comparant,  tanqnam  reram 
divinarum  invaaionis  crimine  teneantor  obnoxii,  niai  adsicK 
niti  ecclesic  eadem  ipsa  contulerint 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  NonnolU  mnt  ditiores 
monachi,  quam  fuerant  sttculares :  et  derici  qui  poesidcant 
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Namiuen  deicribes  in  the  person  of  his  own  &• 
ther:  bat  I  shall  bat  take  notice  of  two  things 
more  which  concerned  the  conduct  of  their  lives, 
md  those  are  the  laws  relating,  first,  to  their  words, 
md  secondly,  to  their  hme  and  reputation.  For 
dior  words,  they  who  were  to  teach  others  the  most 
diffiealt  part  of  human  conduct,  the  government  of 
the  tongoe,  were  highly  concerned  to  be  examples 
to  the  people  as  well  in  word  as  action.  And  to 
this  purpose  the  lavrs  were  very  severe  against  all 
manner  of  licentious  discourse  in  their  conversation. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  has  three  canons 
together  upon  this  head ;  one  of  which  forbids  scur- 
rility," and  buflfoonery,  or  that  foolish  talking  and 
jesting  with  obscenity,  which  the  apostle  calls, 
fim/uXoyia,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  An- 
other threatens  such  with  excommunication,"  as 
use  to  swear  by  the  name  of  any  creature.  And  a 
third  canon**  menaces  the  same  punishment  to  such 
ss  sing  at  any  public  entertainments.  St  Jerom 
particularly  cautions  Mb  clerk  against  detraction, 
because  of  the  temptation  he  may  he  under  either 
to  commit  the  sin  himself,  or  give  way  to  it  in 
others,  by  hearkening  to  and  reporting  false  sugges- 
tions after  them.  Which  is  much  the  same  thing ; 
lor  no  slanderer  tells  his  story  to  one  that  is  not 
willing  to  hear  him."  An  arrow,  says  he,  never 
fixes  upon  a  stone,  but  often  recoils  back,  and 
wounds  him  that  shoots  it  Therefore  let  the  de- 
tractor learn  to  be  less  forward  and  busy,  by  your 
unwillingness  to  hear  his  detraction.  St  Chrysos- 
tom"  takes  notice  of  this  vice,  as  most  incident  to 
inferion,  whom  envy  and  emulation  too  often  prompt 
to  detract  firom  the  authority  and  virtues  of  their 
bishop ;  especially  when  they  are  grown  popular, 
and  admired  for  their  own  eloquent  preaching ;  then, 
if  they  be  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  and  vain-glorious 
temper,  their  business  is  to  deride  him  in  private, 
and  detract  from  his  authority,  and  make  them- 
selves every  thing  by  lessening  his  just  character 
and  power.  Upon  this  hint  our  author  also  takes 
occasion  to  show,  what  an  extraordinary  courage 
and  spirit,  and  how  divine  and  even  a  temper  a 
bisliop  ought  to  have,  that  by  such  temptations,  and 
a  thousand  others  of  the  like  nature,  he  be  not 
overwhelmed  either  with  anger  or  envy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  insuperable  sorrow  and  dejection  of  mind 
on  the  other.  St.  Jerom  recommends  another  virtue 
of  the  tongue  to  his  clerk,  which  is  of  great  use  in 
conversation ;  and  that  is,  the  keeping  of  secrets, 
and  knowing  when  to  be  silent,  especially  about  the 


aflhirs  of  great  men.  Your  office,  says  he,  requires 
you  to  visit  the  sick,  and  thereby  you  become  ao- 
quainted  with  the  families  of  matrons  and  their 
children,"  and  are  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of 
noble  men.  You  ought  therefore  to  keep  not  only 
a  chaste  eye,  but  also  a  chaste  tongue.  And  as  it 
is  not  your  business  to  be  talking  of  the  beauties  of 
women,  so  neither  to  let  one  house  know  from  you 
what  was  done  in  another.  For  if  Hippocrates  ad- 
jured his  disciples,  before  he  taught  them,  and  made 
them  take  an  oath  of  silence ;  if  he  formed  them 
in  their  discourse,  their  gait,  their  meekness  and 
modesty,  their  habit,  and  their  whole  morals ;  how 
much  more  ought  we,  who  have  the  care  of  souls 
committed  to  us,  to  love  the  houses  of  all  Christians 
as  if  they  were  our  own !  He  means,  that  the  clergy 
should  be  formed  to  the  art  of  silence,  as  carefully 
as  Hippocrates  taught  his  scholars ;  that  the  peace 
and  unity  of  Christian  families  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  discomposed  by  revealing  the  secrets  of 
one  to  another ;  which  it  is  certain  no  one  will  do, 
that  has  the  property  which  St  Jerom  requires,  of 
loving  every  Christian  family  as  his  own. 

Secondly,  As  they  were  thus  taught  g^  „ 
to  be  inofiensive  both  in  word  and  gi2Id*SiiSr«iU 
deed,  and  thereby  secure  a  good  name  ^^"^ 
and  reputation  among  men ;  which  was  necessary 
for  the  due  exercise  of  their  function  :  so,  because 
it  was  possible  their  credit  might  be  impaired  not 
only  by  the  commission  of  real  evil,  but  by  the 
very  appearance  and  suspicion  of  it ;  the  laws  of 
the  church  upon  this  account  were  very  exact  in 
requiring  them  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  whole  de- 
portment, and  avoid  all  suspicious  actions,  that 
might  give  the  least  umbrage  or  handle  to  an  ad- 
versary to  reproach  them.  It  was  not  enough  in 
this  case,  that  a  man  kept  a  good  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  he  must  provide  or  forecast  for 
honest  things  in  the  sight  of  men.  And  this  was 
the  more  difficult,  because  men  are  apt  to  be  que- 
rulous against  the  clergy,  as  St  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves, some  through  weakness  and  imprudence, 
others  through  malice,  easily  raising  complaints  and 
accusations  without  any  just  ground,  and  difficultly 
hearkening  to  any  reasons  or  apologies  that  they 
can  ofi*er  in  their  own  defence.  But  the  more  que- 
rulous and  suspicious  men  are,  the  more  watchful  it 
becomes  the  clergy  to  be  against  unjust  surmises, 
that  they  may  cut  ofi"  occasion  from  them  that  de- 
sire occasion  to  accuse  or  reproach  them.  To  this 
end  they  are  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  and  pre- 


flf«  nb  Cbristo  paupere,  quat  tub  locuplete  et  fallace  dia- 
bolo  BOB  babaeraat :  ut  niipiret  eot  ecclesia  divitei,  quo* 


"  Cone.  Gsrtk.  4.  e.  GO.  Clericum  10017116111,  et  verbis  tur- 
pibw  joealaforeniy  ab  officio  detrahendum. 

"  IbkL  e.  61.  CSericnm  per  creaturas  jurantem  acerrime 
ebjnrgaiidiim.     Si  perttiterit  in  vitio,  excommunicandum. 


"  ibid.  c.  62.  Clericum  inter  epulas  cantantem  tupra- 
dicta  senteniis  aeveritate  coercendum. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot  Neque  vero  ilia  jutta  est 
excusatio,  referentibus  aliis,  injuriam  facere  non  poMam. 
Nemo  invito  auditori  libenter  refert,  &o. 

•»  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  5.  c.  8L 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 
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caution  to  guard  against  the  ill  opinions  of  men,  by 
i^yoiding  all  actions  that  are  of  a  doubtful  or  sus- 
picious nature.  For,  says  St  Chrysostom,*'  if  the 
holy  apostle  St.  Paul  was  afraid  lest  he  should  have 
been  suspected  of  theft  by  the  Corinthians;  and 
upon  that  account  took  others  into  the  administrar 
tion  of  their  charity  with  himself,  that  no  one  might 
have  the  least  pretence  to  blame  him ;  how  much 
more  careful  should  we  be  to  cut  off  all  occasions 
of  sinister  opinions  and  suspicions,  however  false  or 
unreasonable  they  may  be,  or  disagreeable  to  oar 
character !  For  none  of  us  can  be  so  for  removed 
from  any  sin,  as  St.  Paul  was  from  theft :  yet  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  contemn  the  suspicions  of  the 
vulgar :  he  did  not  trust  to  the  reputation,  which 
both  his  miracles  and  the  integrity  of  his  life  had 
generally  gained  him :  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  ima- 
gined such  suspicions  and  jealousies  might  arise  in 
the  hearts  of  some  men,  and  therefore  he  took  care 
to  prevent  them ;  not  suffering  them  to  arise  at  all, 
but  timely  foreseeing,  and  prudently  forestalling 
them :  providing,  as  he  says,  for  honest  things  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  also  in  the  sight  of 
men.  The  same  care  and  much  greater  should  we 
take,  not  only  to  dissipate  and  destroy  the  ill  opi- 
nions men  may  have  entertained  of  us,  but  to  foresee 
afor  off  from  what  causes  they  may  spring,  and  to 
cut  off  beforehand  the  very  occasions  and  pretences 
from  whence  they  may  grow :  which  is  much  easier 
to  be  done,  than  to  extinguish  them  when  they  are 
risen,  which  will  then  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible :  besides  that  their  being  raised  will  give 
great  scandal  and  oilence,  and  wound  the  consci- 
ences of  many.  Thus  that  holy  father  argues  upon 
this  point,  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  nerv- 
ously and  strenuously,  to  show  the  clergy  their 
obligations  to  use  their  utmost  prudence  to  foresee 
and  prevent  scandal,  by  avoiding  all  actions  of  a 
doubtful  and  suspicious  nature.  St  Jerom"  gives 
his  clerk  the  same  instructions,  to  guard  against 
suspicions,  and  take  care  beforehand  to  minister  no 
probable  grounds  for  raising  any  feigned  stories 
concerning  him.  If  his  office  required  him  to 
visit  the  widows  or  virgins  of  the  church,  he  should 
never  go  to  them  alone,  but  always  take  some  other 
persons  of  known  probity  and  gravity  with  him, 


from  whose  company  he  wcyokL  reeehre  no  defih 
mation. 

Nor  was  this  only  the  private  dheo-  ^^  ^^ 
tion  of  St  Jetom,  but  a  pabfic  mle  of  i*»»_i*«y  at 
the  church.  For  in  the  third  coimeil 
of  Carthage  this  canon  was  enaeted,  that  neither 
Ushop,**  nor  presbyter,  nor  any  other  ckik  shodd 
visit  the  widows  and  virgins  alone,  bat  in  the  eon- 
pany  and  presence  of  some  other  of  the  cleigy,  or 
some  grave  Christians.  And  in  the  flnt  eooncil  of 
Carthage**  and  the  council  of  Epone"  there  ue 
canons  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  great  council  of  Niee  made 
another  order  upon  the  same  grounds*  a>  SShSi  ar 
to  prevent  all  sinister  opimons,  that  mmmmtji  -a 
none  of  the  unmarried  clergy,  bishop,  ggg^  i  ii  I'f"* 
presbyter,  deacon,  or  any  other,** 
should  have  any  woman  that  was  a  stranger,  and 
not  one  of  their  kindred,  to  dwell  with  them ;  save 
only  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  an  annt,  or  some  such 
persons,  with  whom  they  might  five  without  suspi- 
cion. They  who  hence  conclude,  that  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  cohabit  with  their  wives,  which 
they  had  married  before  ordination,  are  sufficiently 
exposed  by  Gothofred,"  as  ignorant  of  the  true  im- 
port of  the  original  word,  guMipBcnoc,  which  never 
denotes  a  wife,  but  always  a  stranger,  in  opposition 
to  those  of  one's  kindred :  and  it  is  evident,  the 
canon  was  made  not  upon  the  account  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy,  but  the  unmarried,  to  prevent  suspicion 
and  evil  reports,  that  might  easily  arise  from  their 
fomiliar  conversation  with  women  that  were  not  of 
their  kindred  or  near  relations.  We  may  be  satis- 
fied of  this  from  a  law  of  Honorios  and  Theodosiai 
junior,  which  was  mode  in  pursuance  of  the  Nicene 
canon,  and  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,**  where 
first  having  forbidden  the  clergy  to  cohabit  widi 
any  strange  women,  who  by  some  were  taken  in 
under  the  title  and  appellation  of  sisters;  and 
having  named  what  persons  they  might  lawfully 
entertain  in  their  houses,  vis.  mothers,  dangfaten, 
and  sisters,  because  natural  consangninity  would 
prevent  all  suspicion  of  these :  lest  the  not  excepting 
of  wives  might  seem  to  exclude  them  aIso»  a  parti- 
cular clause  is  added  concerning  them»  that  such  ss 
were  married  before  their  husbands  were  ordained. 


•»  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  6.  c.  9. 

*"  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot  Caveto  omnes  tuftpirionei; 
et  quicquid  probabiliter  fingi  potest,  ne  fingatiir,  ante  de- 
vita,  &c. 

"  Cone.  CartJi.  3.  c.  25.  Nee  episcopi  aut  pretbyteri  soli 
habeant  acceuum  ad  hi^usmodi  foBmiaas,  nisi  aut  clerici 
pnBsentes  sint,  aut  graves  aliqui  Christiani. 

••  Gone.  Garth.  I.  c.  3. 

'*  Gone.  Epaunens.  c.  20. 

••  Gone.  Nicen.  c.  S.  M^  ij^tXimt  mivtlvaKrov  Ix**"*  ''^h* 
et  ikii  apa  fttjrcVa,  4  d6t\^^¥,  ft  9tia»^  &c. 

"  Gothofred.  Not  in  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de 
Epise.  Leg.  44. 


M  God.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  44.  It.  God. 
Just.  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  Leg.  19.  Bum  qui  probaliSlflai  Mculo  dis- 
ciplinam  agit,  decolorari  oonsortio  rnnnm  appallatioiiis  non 
decet  Quicunque  igitur  ci^uscunque  gmdus  lacerdoUo  (nl- 
ciuntur,  vel  clericatus  honore  censentur,  eztranearum  sibi 
mulierum  interdicta  consortia  cognoscant :  hac  eis  tantnm 
&cnltate  concessa,  at  matres,  illias,  atque  geraoaiias  intra 
domonim  soarum  septa  costiBSsnt  Id  kis  eaiai  nikil  uM 
criminis  ezistimari  fosdus  natorsle  pennittit  lUas  etkA 
non  relioqui  castitatis  bortatnr  afleotio,  qoas  sate  saeerdothun 
maritorum  legitimum  nenMre  co^jugium.  Meque  enim 
clericis  incompetenter  a^juaota  ioat,  qusi  digaoa  Mceidotio 
▼iros  sua  converMitione  fMoraat 
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ihodd  not  be  relinquished  npon  pretence  of  chas- 
tttj,  but  rather  be  retained  upon  that  account ;  it 
being  but  reasonable  that  they  should  be  joined  to 
their  husbandsy  who  by  their  conrersation  made 
their  hnsbands  worthy  of  the  priesthood.  The 
fwtiracroi  then,  or  strangers,  who  in  these  laws  are 
fabidden  to  cohabit  with  the  cleigy,  are  not  their 
hwfbl  wives,  but  others  who  were  taken  in  under 
the  name  of  sisters,  as  that  law  of  Honorius,  and 
other  ancient  writers,**  intimate  they  were  called  by 
those  that  entcrtamed  them.  St  Jerom**  and  £pi- 
phanius*'  tell  us,  ihey  were  also  known  by  the  name 
of  flpopeto^  aytfflnfroi,  that  is,  beloved.  So  that  all 
these  several  names  signify  but  that  one  sort  of  per- 
sons, most  commonly  called  strangers,  extraneeB, 
sod  99minuermf  whose  conversation  was  suspicious, 
and  therefore  so  often  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church.  They  were  commonly  some  of  the  virgins 
bdooging  to  the  chorch,  whmn  they  that  entertained 
pietended  only  to  love  as  sisters  with  a  chaste  love. 
Bat  their  manner  of  conversing  was  sometimes  so 
?ciy  acandalooB,  that  it  justly  gave  great  offence  to 
tU  sober  and  modest  persons ;  and  had  not  the 
cfanrdi  always  interposed  with  her  severest  cen- 
sorei,  it  most  have  made  her  liable  to  as  great  re- 
pnadi.  For  it  appears  from  the  complaints  of  St 
Cyprian,**  St  Jeram,**  and  others,  that  the  practice 
of  tome  was  very  intolerable :  for  they  not  only 
dwelt  together  in  the  same  house,  but  lodged  in  the 
lame  room,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  bed ;  and 
jtt  would  be  thought  innocent,  and  called  others 
uncharitable  and  suspicious,  that  entertained  any 
hard  thoughts  of  them.  But  the  church  did  not 
Ngaid  vain  words,  but  treated  them  as  they  justly 
deserved,  as  persons  that  used  a  scandalous  and  in- 
decent Ubertj,  and  who  were  the  very  pests  and 
pkgiiea  of  the  church.  Cyprian  "*  commends  Pom- 
ponina  for  eaeommnnicating  a  deacon,  who  had  been 
fDond  goiltj  in  this  kind.  And  the  council  of  An- 
tioch'*'  allqped  this  among  other  reasons  for  their 
deposing  Fk.nhi8  Samosatensis  from  his  bishopric. 
lathe  loDowing  ages,  besides  the  councils  of  Nice 
and  Ancyra  already  mentioned,  we  meet  with  many 
other  Ganaoa  made  npon  this  account,  as  in  the  se- 
eood  oomicil  of  Aries,*"  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
eooBcQa  of  Carthage,***  the  council  of  Elibcris,*** 
tad  Lerida,"*  and  many  others,  prohibiting  the 


clergy  to  entertain  any  women,  who  were  strangers, 
and  not  of  their  near  relations,  under  pain  of  de- 
privation. The  intent  of  all  which  canons  was  to 
oblige  the  clergy  not  only  to  live  innocently  in  the 
sight  of  Gk)d,but  also  unblamably,and  without  suspi- 
cion and  censure,  in  the  sight  of  men.  It  being  more 
especially  necessary  for  men  of  their  function  to  main- 
tain not  only  a  good  conscience,  but  a  good  name ; 
the  one  for  their  own  sake,  the  other  for  the  sake 
of  their  neighbours :  ***  that  men  might  neither  be 
tempted  to  blaspheme  the  ways  of  God,  by  suspect- 
ing the  actions  of  holy  men  to  be  imping,  when  they 
were  not  so ;  nor  be  induced  to  imitate  such  prac- 
tices, as  they  at  least  imagined  to  be  evil :  either  of 
which  would  turn  to  the  destruction  of  their  souls. 
So  that  it  was  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  as  St  Aus- 
tin concludes,  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances  to 
neglect  and  disregard  his  own  reputation. 

But  it  might  happen,  that  a  man, 
after  the  utmost  human  caution  and 


prudence  that  could  be  used,  might  ^  to  b«  con. 


not  be  able  to  avoid  the  malevolent 
suspicions  of  ill-disposed  men :  for  our  blessed  Lord, 
whose  innocence  and  conduct  were  both  equally 
Divine,  could  not  in  his  converse  with  men  wholly 
escape  them.  Now,  in  this  case  the  church  could 
prescribe  no  other  rule,  but  that  of  patience  and 
Christian  consolation  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his 
apostles:  ''Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  hea- 
ven." ■•'  When  we  have  done,  says  St  Austin,'*  all 
that  in  justice  and  prudence  we  could  to  preserve 
our  good  name ;  if  after  that  some  men  notwith- 
standing will  endeavour  to  blemish  our  reputation, 
and  blacken  our  character,  either  by  false  suggeft- 
tions  or  unreasonable  suspicions ;  let  conscience  be 
our  comfort,  nay,  plainly  our  joy,  that  great  is  our 
reward  in  heaven.  For  this  reward  is  the  wages  of 
our  warfare,  whilst  we  behave  ourselves  as  good 
soldiers  of  Christ,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  by  honour  and  dis- 
honour, by  evil  report  and  good  report  So  much 
of  the  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  the  life  and 
conversation  of  the  ancient  clergy. 


■  VidL  CMC  Aneyr.  e.  19. 

■  HiooD.  Bp.  22.  ad  Emtoch.  p.  138. 

*  Epiphan.  Hsr.  63.  Origen.  n.  2. 

"Cjpr.  Bp.  6l  aL  14.  Ep.  7.  il.  la  Ep.  62.  al  4. 

*  Hieroo.  Bp.  3S.  ad  Buitech.  de  Virgin.  Senrmnd.  Unde 
MdsoBS  agapstanam  peitii  iatroiitr  Undt  sum  nuptiii 
lA  BOBSB  nzonunf  Ibu>  undt  novum  coneubiuaruai 
mt    Pfaia  inferam:   unde  meretricct  univine?    Qua 

,  noo  cnbicnlo,  snpe  uno  tenentur  ct  lectnlo ; 
I  BOS  Toeaat,  n  altqirid  existimamiB. 


1"*  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  aL  4.  ad  Pompon. 

***  Epnt  Synod,  ap.  EuMb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

^  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  c.  3. 

^  Cone.  Cartb.  1.  c.  3  et  4.    Garth.  .3.  e.  17.    Garth.  4. 
c.46. 

>M  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  27. 

»•*  Gone,  llerdens.  c.  15. 

^  Aug.  de  Bono  Viduitat  c.  22. 1 4.    Nobis  i 
est  vita  nostra,  aliis  faiua  nostra,  &c. 

»«"  Matt.T.  II,  12.  »•  Aug.  ibid. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  LAWS  MORE  PARTICULARLY  RELATING  TO  THE 
EXERCISE  OF  THE  DUTIES  AND  OFFICES  OF  THEIR 
FUNCTION. 

f^^  y  I  COME  now  to  speak  of  such  laws  as 
MMr^i!5^!iil!•  TnoTc  immediately  related  to  their 
"**  function,  and  the  several  offices  and 

duties  belon^n^  to  it.  In  speaking  of  which,  be- 
cause many  of  these  offices  will  come  more  fully  to 
be  considered  hereafter,  when  we  treat  of  the  liturgy 
and  service  of  the  church,  I  shall  here  speak  chiefly 
of  such  duties  as  were  required  of  them  by  way  of 
general  qualification,  to  enable  them  the  better  to 
go  through  the  particular  duties  of  their  function. 
Such  was,  in  the  first  place,  their  obligation  to  lead 
a  studious  life.  For  since,  as  Gregory  Naziansen' 
observes,  the  meanest  arts  could  not  be  obtained 
without  much  time,  and  labour,  and  toil  spent  there- 
in ;  it  were  absurd  to  think,  that  the  art  of  wisdom, 
which  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  things  human 
and  Divine,  and  comprises  every  thing  that  is  noble 
and  excellent,  was  so  light  and  vulgar  a  thing,  as 
that  a  man  needed  no  more  but  a  wish  or  a  will  to 
obtain  it  Some  indeed,  he  complains,'  were  of  this 
fond  opinion,  and  therefore,  before  they  had  well 
passed  the  time  of  their  childhood,  or  knew  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
or  how  well  to  read  them,  if  they  had  but  got  two 
or  three  pious  words  by  heart,  or  had  read  a  few  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  put  on  a  grave  habit, 
which  made  some  outward  show  of  piety,  they  had 
the  vanity  to  think,  they  were  qualified  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church.  They  Uien  talked  nothing 
but  of  Samuel's  sanctification  from  his  cradle,  and 
thought  themselves  profound  scribes,  and  great  rab- 
bies  and  teachers,  sublime  in  the  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine things,  and  were  for  interpreting  the  Scripture 
not  by  the  letter,  but  after  a  spiritual  way,  pro- 
pounding their  own  dreams  and  fancies,  instead  of 
the  Divine  oracles  to  the  people.  This,  he  com- 
plains, was  for  want  of  that  study  and  labour,  which 
ought  to  be  the  continual  emplojrment  of  persons 
who  take  upon  them  the  offices  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion. St.  Chrysostom  pursues  this  matter  a  little 
fiuther,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  continual  labour 
and  study  in  a  clergyman,  from  the  work  and  busi- 
ness he  has  upon  his  hand,  each  part  of  which  re- 
quires great  sedulity  and  application.  For,  first,  he 
ought  to  be  qualified  to  minister  suitable  remedies 
to  the  several  maladies  and  distempers'  of  men's 
souls ;  the  cure  of  which  requires  greater  skill  and 
labour,  than  the  cure  of  their  bodily  distempers :  and 


»  Nai.  Orat.  1.  de  Fuga.  1. 1.  p.  22.  •  Ibid.  p.  21. 

•  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  4. 


this  is  only  to  be  done  by  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
which  therefore  required  that  he  thoold  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  every  part  of  it  Then, 
again,  he  most  be  able  to  stop  the  months  of  all 
gainsayers,*  Je^-s,  Oentiles,  and  heretics,  who  hid 
different  arts  and  different  weapons  to  assault  the 
truth  by ;  and  unless  he  exactly  understood  all  their 
fallacies  and  sophisms,  and  knew  the  true  art  of 
making  a  proper  defence,  he  would  be  in  danger  not 
only  of  su^ring  each  of  them  to  make  spoil  and 
devastation  of  the  church,  but  of  encouraging  one 
error,  whilst  he  was  opposing  another.  For  nothing 
was  more  common,  than  for  ignorant  and  unskilfiil 
disputants  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another;  ai 
he  shows  in  the  controversies  which  the  church  had 
with  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Jews  on  the  other,  about  the  law  of 
Moses ;  and  the  dispute  about  the  Trinity  between 
the  Arians  and  Sabellians.  Now,  unless  a  man 
was  well  skilled  and  exercised  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  true  art  and  rules  of  disputation,  which 
could  not  be  attained  without  continual  study  and 
labour,  he  concludes,  it  would  be  impossible  tot  him 
to  maintain  his  ground,  and  the  truth,  as  he  ought, 
against  so  many  subtle  and  wily  oppoaers.  Upon 
this  he  inculcates*  that  direction  of  St  Ptad  to 
Timothy,  1  TiuL  iv.  13,  *<  Give  attendance  to  read- 
ing, to  exhortation,  to  doctrine :  meditate  upon  these 
things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that  thy  pro- 
fiting may  appear  to  all  men."  Thirdly,  he  shows' 
how  difficult  and  laborious  a  work  it  was  to  make 
continual  homilies  and  set  discourses  to  the  people, 
who  were  become  very  severe  judges  of  the  preach- 
er's composures,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  rehearse 
any  part  of  another  man's  work,  nor  so  much  as  to 
repeat  his  own  upon  a  second  occasion.  Here  his 
task  was  something  the  more  difficult,  because  men 
had  generally  nice  and  delicate  palates,  and  were 
inclined  to  hear  sermons  as  they  heard  plays,  more 
for  pleasure  than  profit :  which  added  to  the  preach- 
er's study  and  labour ;  who  though  he  was  to  con- 
temn both  popular  applause  and  censure,  yet  was 
he  also  to  have  such  a  regard  to  his  auditory,  as 
that  they  might  hear  him  with  pleasure  to  their 
edification  and  advantage.  And  the  more  fiuned 
and  eloquent  the  preacher  was,  so  much  the  more 
careful*  and  studious  ought  he  to  be,  that  he  may 
always  answer  his  character,  and  not  expose  himself 
to  the  censures  and  accusations  of  the  people. 
These  and  the  like  argiunents  does  that  holy  fedier 
urge,  to  show  how  much  it  concerns  men  of  the  sa- 
cred calling  to  devote  themselves  to  a  studious  and 
laborious  life,  that  they  may  be  the  better  qualified 
thereby  to  answer  the  several  indispensable  duties 
of  their  functions. 


•  Chrys.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  &  •  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
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^^  i,  Some  indeed,  St  Chrysostoin  says, 

ntlfiiiiilSTi  were  ready  to  plead  even  the  apos- 
tt*  Miwf .  ^^,g  authority  for  their  ignorance,  and 

almoit  Yalne  themselves  for  want  of  learning,  be- 
esDse  the  apostle  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  rude 
in  speech.  But  to  this  the  holy  fiither  justly  re- 
ifies, that  this  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  great 
apostle,  and  vainly  urged  to  excuse  any  man's  sloth 
and  negligence'  in  not  attaining  to  those  necessary 
puts  of  knowledge  which  the  clerical  life  required. 
If  the  utmost  heights  and  perfections  of  exotic  elo- 
quence had  been  rigidly  exacted  of  the  clergy ;  if 
they  had  been  to  speak  always  with  the  smoothness 
of  IsocrateSy  or  the  loftiness  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
m^esty  of  Thucydides,  or  the  sublimity  of  Plato ; 
then  indeed  it  might  be  pertinent  to  allege  this 
testimony  of  the  apostle :  but  rudeness  of  style,  in 
comparison  of  such  eloquence,  may  be  allowed, 
provided  men  be  otherwise  qualified  with  know- 
ledge, and  ability  to  preach  and  dispute  accurately 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  Csuth  and  religion ;  as 
St  Paul  was,  whose  talents  in  that  kind  have  made 
him  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  rudeness  of 
speech,  who,  by  his  discourses,  confounded  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  and  wrought  many  into  the 
opinion  that  he  was  the  Mercury  of  the  Gentiles. 
Soeh  proofs  of  his  power  of  persuasion  were  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  he  had  spent  some  pains  in 
this  way,  and  therefore  his  authority  was  fondly 
abused  to  patronize  ignorance  and  sloth,  whose  ex- 
ample was  so  great  a  reproach  to  them.  Others, 
again,  there  were  who  placed  the  whole  of  a  minis- 
ter in  a  good  life,  and  that  was  made  another  excuse 
fbr  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  study,  and  the  art 
of  preaching  and  disputing.  But  to  this  St  Chry- 
sostom'  also  replies,  that  both  these  qualifications 
were  required  in  a  priest;  he  must  not  only  do,  but 
teach  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  guide  others  by 
his  word  and  doctrine,  aa  well  as  his  practice :  each 
of  these  had  their  part  in  his  ofllce,  and  were  neces- 
sary to  assist  one  another  in  order  to  consummate 
men's  edification.  For  otherwise,  when  any  con- 
IrofCfBy  shoold  arise  about  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  S^ptnre  was  pleaded  in  behalf  of  error,  what 
would  a  good  life  avail  in  this  case  ?  What  would  it 
signify  to  have  been  diligent  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tne,  i^  after  all,  a  man,  through  gross  ignorance  and 
imalrillhln^—  in  the  word  of  truth,  fell  into  heresy, 
and  ent  himaelf  off  from  the  body  of  the  church  ? 
as  he  knew  many  that  had  done  so.  But  admit  a 
nan  should  stand  firm  himself,  and  not  be  drawn 
away  by  the  adversaries,  yet  when  the  plain  and 


simple  people,  who  are  under  his  care,  shall  observe 
their  leader  to  be  bafiled,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  arguments  of  a  subtle  opposer,  they 
will  be  ready  to  impute  this  not  so  much  to  the 
weakness  of  the  advocate,  as  the  badness  of  his 
cause:  and  so  by  one  man's  ignorance  a  whole 
people  shall  be  carried  headlong  to  utter  destruction, 
or  at  least  be  so  shaken  in  their  faith,  that  they 
shall  not  stand  firm  for  the  future.  St.  Jerom  gives 
also  a  smart  rebuke  to  this  plea,  telling  his  clerk,** 
that  the  plain  and  rustic  brother  shoidd  not  value 
himself  upon  his  sanctity,  and  despise  knowledge ; 
as  neither  should^  the  artful  and  eloquent  speaker 
measure  his  holiness  by  his  tongue.  For  though, 
of  two  imperfections,  it  was  better  to  have  a  holy 
ignorance  than  a  vicious  eloquence;  yet,  to  con- 
summate a  priest,  both  qualifications  were  neces- 
sary, and  he  must  have  knowledge  as  well  as 
sanctity  to  fit  him  for  the  several  duties  of  his 
function.  Thus  did  those  holy  instructors  plead 
against  ignorance  in  the  clergy,  and  urge  them 
with  proper  arguments  to  engage  them  upon  a 
studious  life,  which  was  the  only  way  to  furnish 
them  with  sufficient  abilities  to  discharge  many 
weighty  duties  of  their  function. 

But  it  was  not  all  sorts  of  studies 
that  they  equally  recommended,  but    TheS^hf^rtudka 
chiefly  Uie  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  tarw,  aod**.  apl 

,.  ,         J.  .i.T  P«>»«1  writen  and 

tures,  as  bemg  the  fountains  of  that  gjjjj  of  u»* 
learning  which  was  most  proper  for 
their  calling,  and  which  upon  all  occasions  they 
were  to  make  use  of.  For,  as  St  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves," in  the  way  of  administering  spiritual  physic 
to  the  souls  of  men,  the  word  of  God  was  instead  of 
every  thing  that  was  used  in  the  cure  of  bodily  dis- 
tempers. It  was  instrument,  and  diet,  and  air;  it 
was  instead  of  medicine,  and  fire,  and  knife;  if 
caustics  or  incisions  were  necessary,  they  were  to 
be  done  by  this;  and  if  this  did  not  succeed,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  try  other  means.  This  was  it 
that  was  to  raise  and  comfort  the  dejected  soul,  and 
take  down  and  assuage  the  swelling  tumours  and 
presumptions  of  the  confident  By  this  they  were 
both  to  cut  ofi*  what  was  superfluous,  and  supply 
what  was  wanting,  and  do  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of  souls.  By  this 
all  heretics  and  aliens  were  to  be  convinced,  and 
all  the  plots  of  Satan  to  be  countermined;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  ministers  of  God 
should  be  very  diligent  in  studying  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  word  of  Christ  might  dwell  richly  in  them. 
This  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  especially  for 
preaching;  since,  as  St  Jerom  rightly  notes,**  the 


"Ckiys.  d0  Bacad.  lib.  4.  c.  6. 

•Ibid.b'b.4.c8ct9. 

*  Hinoo.  Ep.  2.  ad  NepoCian.    Nee  nuticus  et  tamen 

napka  ftmt«r  ideo  ••  fancUim  putet,  ti  nihil  noverit :  nee 

^nitm  ei  aloqiiens  io  lingna  sttimet  sanctitatem.    Mul- 

p 


toque  meliuf  est  e  duobus  imperfeclis  rutticitatem  sanctam 
habere,  quam  eloquentiam  pecratricem. 

"  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  4.  c.  3  et  4. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Sermo  presbyteri  Scriptu- 
ranim  lectione  conditu*  sit.    Nolo  te  declamatorem  ette, 
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1)e8t  commendation  of  a  sermon  was  to  have  it  sea- 
soned well  with  Scripture  rightly  applied.  Besides, 
the  custom  of  expounding  the  Scripture  occasion- 
ally many  times  as  it  was  read,  required  a  man  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  to 
understand  both  the  phrase,  and  sense,  and  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  it,  that  he  might  be  ready, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  discourse  pertinently  and 
asefully  ui)on  them.  And  to  this  pur|)ose  some 
canons"  api)ointed,  that  their  most  vacant  hours, 
the  times  of  eating  and  drinking,  should  not  pass 
without  some  portion  of  Scripture  read  to  them ; 
partly  to  exclude  all  other  trifling  and  unnecessary 
discourse,  and  partly  to  afford  them  pro|>er  themes 
and  subjects  to  exercise  themselves  upon  to  edificar 
tion  find  advantage.  St.  Jerom  commends  his  friend 
Nepotian  for  this,  that  at  all  feasts**  he  was  used 
to  propound  something  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  entertain  the  company  with  some  useful  dis- 
quisition upon  it.  And  next  to  the  Scriptures,  he 
employed  his  time  upon  the  study  of  the  best  eccle- 
siastical authors,  whom,  by  continual  reading  and 
frequent  meditations,  he  had  so  treasured  up  in  the 
library  of  his  heart,  that  he  could  repeat  their  words 
upon  any  proper  occasion,  saying,  Thus  spake  Ter- 
tullian,  thus  Cyprian,  so  Lactantius  after  this  man- 
ner Hilary,  so  Minucius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  these 
were  the  words  of  Amobius,  and  the  like.  But 
among  ecclesiastical  writings,  the  canons  of  the 
church  were  always  reckoned  of  greatest  use;  as 
containing  a  summary  account,  not  only  of  the 
church's  discipline,  and  doctrine,  and  government, 
but  also  rules  of  life  and  moral  virtues :  upon  which 
account,  as  some  lai^-s  directed  that  the  canons 
should  be  read  over  at  every  man's  ordination ;  so 
others  required  the  clergy  "  afterward  to  make  them 
part  of  their  constant  study,  together  with  the  Holy 
Scripture.  For  the  canons  were  then  a  sort  of  di- 
rections for  the  pastoral  care,  and  they  had  this 
advantage  of  any  private  directions,  that  they  were 
the  public  voice  and  rubrics  of  the  church,  and  so 
much  the  more  carefully  to  be  read  upon  that  ac- 
count. In  after  ages,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Great,  we  find  some  laws  obliging  the  clergy  *•  to 
read  together  with  the  canons,  Gregory's  book  cfe 
Cura  PastornU. 

s^  ,  As  to  other  books  and  writings, 

nf'hiriii?!^n'w  h!S  thev  were  more  cautious  and  sparing 


et  rabulam.  garrulumque  sine  ratione,  sed  mji teriorum  pe- 
ritutn,  &c. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  3.  c.  7.  QuU  tolent  crebro  meniis  otioHB 
fabuloe  interponi,  in  omni  sacerdotali  convivio  lectio  Scrip- 
turarum  Divinarum  misceatur :  per  hoc  enim  et  animn  ttdi- 
ficantiir  in  bonum,  et  fabuln  non  necessaria  prohibentur. 

'*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Sermo 
ejus  et  (lef^.  per)  omne  conviviam  de  Scriptnrit  aliquid 
proponere,  &c. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  c.  25.  Sciant  sacerdotea  Scripturat 
Sanetas,  et  eanoues  raeditentur — ut  adiflcent  cunctot  tarn 


in  the  study  and  uw  of  them.  Some  ^J""^  ""  ■>- 
canons'*  forbade  a  bishop  to  read  hea- 
then authors :  nor  would  they  allow  him  to  read 
heretical  books,  but  only  upon  necesiity,  that  is, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  eonftite  them,  or  to 
caution  others  against  the  poiMm  of  them.  Bat  the 
prohibition  of  heathen  learning,  though  it  seem  to 
be  more  peremptory,  was  to  be  ondentood  Ukewiae 
with  a  little  qualification.  For  men  might  have 
very  different  views  and  deaigna  in  reading  heathen 
authors.  Some  might  read  them  only  for  pleasure, 
and  make  a  business  of  that  pleasure,  to  the  negleet 
of  Scripture  and  more  useful  learning:  and  all  such 
were  highly  to  be  condemned  St.  Jerom"  says  of 
these,  that  when  the  priesta  of  God  read  plays  in- 
stead of  the  Gospels,  and  wanton  bucolics  instead  of 
the  prophets,  and  loved  to  have  ViigU  in  their 
hands  rather  than  the  Bible ;  they  made  a  crime  of 
pleasure,  and  turned  the  necessity  of  youthful  exer- 
cise into  a  voluntary  sin.  Others  could  not  relish 
the  plain  and  unafl^ted  style  of  Scriptures,  but 
conversed  with  heathen  orators  to  bring  their  lan- 
guage to  a  more  polite  or  Attic  dialect.  And  these 
also  came  under  the  censures  of  the  church.  It  is 
remarkable  what  Sosomen*  tella  oa  of  Trii^iylliiB, 
a  Cyprian  bishop,  (who  waa  one  of  these  nice  and 
delicate  men,  who  thought  the  style  of  Scripture 
not  so  elegant  as  it  might  be  made,)  that  having  oc- 
casion in  a  discourse  before  Spiridi<Hi,  and  some 
other  Cyprian  bishops,  to  cite  those  words  of  oar 
Saviour,  ifov  oo9  t6  k^&^^tw  mI  m^worm,  **  Take 
up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  he  would  not  nae  the  word 
Kp&pparovf  but  instead  of  it  put  rndftwoiof  as  bdng  a 
more  elegant  word  in  his  opinion.  To  whom  Spi- 
ridion  with  a  holy  indignation  and  seal  replied, 
Art  thou  better  than  Him  that  said  xpapparw,  that 
thou  shouldst  be  ashamed  to  use  his  words  ?  There- 
by admonishing  him  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and 
not  give  human  eloquence  the  preference  before  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Another  sort  of  men  conversed 
with  heathen  authors  rather  than  the  Scriptures, 
because  they  thought  them  more  for  their  turn,  to 
arm  them  with  sophistry  to  impoae  their  erron 
upon  the  simplicity  of  others.  As  the  anonymous 
author  in  Eusebius,"  who  writes  against  the  Theo- 
dotian  heretics,  observes  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
party,  that  leaving  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  gener- 
ally spent  their  time  in  Euclid  and  Aristotle,  Theo- 


fidei  acientia,  qiiam  operum  difciplina. 

M  Concil.  Tnron.  3.  c.  a    ConciL  Cabilkm.  2.  c.  1. 

*'  Cone  Garth.  4.  c.  16.  Ut  epiicopni  Gcntilinm  librot 
non  legat ;  heereticorum  autem  pro  necetntate  et  tempore. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  146.  ad  Damasom  de  Fnio  Prodigo.  1. 3.  p. 
129.  Sacerdotefl  Dei  omiuis  cvangelib  et  prophetii,  ride- 
mns  comosdias  legerc,  amaturia  bucolicomm  vertnum  verba 
canere,  Virgilium  tenere ;  et  id  quod  in  pueris  necesiitatu 
ett,  crimen  in  le  facere  voluptatis. 

I*  Soiom.  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

»  Euteb.  lib.  5.  c.  2B. 
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phnstUB  and  Galen ;  using  the  quirks  and  sophisms 
of  infidel  writers  to  palliate  their  heresy,  and  cor- 
nipt  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  in 
■n  these  cases,  the  reading  of  heathen  authors  for 
nidi  unworthy  ends  was  very  disaBowable,  because 
it  was  always  done  with  a  manifest  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  upon 
inch  groonds  deservedly  forbidden  by  the  canons  of 
die  church.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
vere  some  cases,  in  which  it  was  yery  allowable  to 
read  GentUe  anthors,  and  the  church's  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to 'these.  For  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
cenary  to  read  them,  in  order  to  confute  and  expose 
iSbar  errors,  that  others  might  not  be  infected  there- 
by. Thus  St.  Jerom  observes  of  Daniel,**  that  he 
was  taught  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans;  and 
If  oaes,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians :  which 
it  was  no  sin  to  learn,  so  long  as  they  did  not  learn 
it  to  ibilow  it,  but  to  censure  and  refute  it  St  Am- 
brose" says,  he  read  some  books  that  others  might 
not  read  them ;  he  read  them  to  know  their  errors, 
tnd  caution  others  against  them.  This  was  one 
reason  why  sometimes  heathen  writers  might  be 
read  by  men  of  learning,  in  order  to  set  a  mark 
upon  them.  Another  reason  was,  that  many  of  them 
were  useful  and  subserrient  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
either  for  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for  exposing 
and  refuting  the  errors  and  vanities  of  the  heathen 
themselveaL  Thus  St  Jerom  observes,"  that  both 
die  QnA  and  Latin  historians,  such  as  Diodorus 
SieuluB,  Polybius,  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  Livy,  are 
of  great  use  as  well  to  explain  as  confirm  the  truth 
of  Daniel's  prdf^iecies.  And  St  Austin**  says  the 
same  of  the  writings  of  Orpheus  and  the  Sibyls, 
and  Hermes,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,  that 
aa  they  aaid  many  things  that  were  true,  both  con- 
eeming  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  in  that 
respect  veiy  aemceable  in  refuting  the  vanities  of 
the  Gentiles.  Upon  which  account  not  only  St 
Austin  and  St  Jerom,  but  most  of  the  ancient 
writen  of  the  church,  were  usually  well  versed  in 
the  learning  of  the  Gentiles,  as  every  one  knows 
that  knows  any  thing  of  them.  St  Jerom  in  one 
diort  epistle*  mentions  the  greatest  part  of  those 
that  lived  befbre  his  own  time,  both  Greeks  and 
Latma,  and  says  of  them  all  in  general,  that  their 


books  are  so  filled  with  the  sentences  and  opinions 
of  philosophers,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most 
to  be  admired,  their  secular  learning,  or  their  know- 
ledge in  the  Scriptures.  And  herein  is  comprised 
the  plain  state  of  this  matter:  the  clergy  were 
obliged  in  the  first  place  to  be  very  diligent  in  stu- 
dying the  Scriptures,  and  after  them  the  canons,  and 
approved  writers  of  the  church,  according  to  men's 
abilities,  capacities,  and  opportunities :  for  the  same 
measures  could  not  be  exacted  of  all.  Beyond  this, 
as  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  human 
learning,  so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  it; 
but  where  it  could  be  made  to  minister  as  a  hand- 
maid to  divinity,  and  not  usurp  or  encroach  upon 
it,  there  it  was  not  only  allowed,  but  commended 
and  encouraged ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  though 
the  abuse  of  secular  learning  does  sometimes  great 
harm,  yet  the  study  of  it  rightly  applied  did  very 
great  service  to  religion  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
church. 

From  their  private  studies  pass  we 
on  next  toviewthem  in  theirmore  pub-    or  uiHrpie'tT  and 

*  devotion   in   their 

he  capacities,  as  the  people  s  orators  gjw*c  addra«e>  to 
to  God,  and  Grod*s  ambassadors  to  the 
people :  in  regard  to  which  ofllces  and  character,  I 
have  showed  before**  they  were  esteemed  a  sort  of 
mediators  in  a  qualified  sense  between  God  and 
men.  In  aU  their  addresses  to  God  as  the  people's 
orators,  their  great  care  was  to  offer  all  their  sacri- 
fices and  oblations  of  prayer  and  thanksgiring  in 
such  a  rational,  decent,  and  becoming  way,  as  best 
suited  the  nature  of  the  action ;  that  is,  with  all 
that  grarity  and  seriousness,  that  humility  and  re- 
verence^, that  application  of  mind  and  intenseness 
and  fervency  of  devotion,  as  both  became  the  great- 
ness of  that  Majesty  to  whom  they  addressed,  and 
was  proper  for  raising  suitable  affections  in  the 
people.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  famous 
controverted  passage  in  Justin  Martyr's  Second 
Apology,  where  describing  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist,  he  says. 
The  bishop  sent  up  prayers  and  praises,  5<n|  iwafittt^ 
with  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to  God.  Some  mis- 
construe this  passage,  and  interpret  the  abilities  of 
the  minister  officiating  so  as  if  they  meant  no 
more  but  his  invention,  expression,  or  the  like; 
making  it  by  such  a  gloss  to  become  an  argument 


■  Hieroa.  Com.  in  Dan.  c.  1.  Nunquam  acquiescerent 
diMtre  quod  non  licebat.  Discunt  autem  non  ut  seqnantur, 
ttdut  jodicent  atque  convincant. 

*  Ambrot.  Proonn.  in  Luc  Evsng.  Legimus  aliqua,  ne 
k|totiir ;  Iffgimiis,  ne  igaoremui;  legimus,  non  at  toneamiu, 
ni  M  lepudiemus. 

*  HieroB.  Prolog!  in  Daniel.  Ad  intelligendat  extremal 
ftttm  Daaielis,  moltiplex  OnBcomm  hittoria  necettaria 
«l,fte.  Et  ei  qaando  eogimnr  literarum  s»cularium  re- 
ttiiui,  et  aliqua  ea  liis  discere  qtus  dim  omisimos ;  non 
Boitrv  cat  Toltmtatis,  sed  ut  ita  dicam,  graTissimse  necessi- 
talii-  ut  probemus  ea  que  a  Sanctis  proplietis  ante  multa 

p  2 


iMBCula  pnedicta  sunt,  tarn  Gmcorum  quam  Latinorum  et 
alianim  Gentium  Uteris  contineri. 

**  Aug.  cent.  Faust,  lib.  13.  c.  15.  Sibylhe  et  Orpheus,  et 
nescio  quia  Hermes,  et  si  qui  alii  Vates,  vel  theologi,  vel 
sapientes,  vel  philosophi  Gentium,  de  Filio  Dei,  autde  Patre 
Deo  vera  preedixisse  seu  dixisse  perhibentur;  valet  quidem 
aliquid  ad  paganorum  vanitatem  revincendam. 

^  Hicron.  Ep.  84.  ad  Magnum.  In  tantum  philosophorum 
doctrinis  atque  sententiis  sues  referciunt  libros,  ut  nescias 
quid  in  illis  primum  admirari  debeas,  eruditionem  socculi,  an 
scientiam  Scripturarum. 

»  Book  II.  chap.  19. sect.  16.         »  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  98. 
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For  it  IB  ignorant  and  unlearned  men  chiefly,  that  af- 
ftet  to  be  admired  for  their  speaking  above  the  capa- 
cities of  the  vulgar.  A  bold  forehead  often  inter- 
pRte  what  he  himself  does  not  understand ;  and  yet 
he  has  no  sooner  persuaded  others  to  they  know  not 
vhat,  bat  he  assumes  to  himself  the  title  of  learn- 
ing upon  it :  when  yet  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as 
to  deceive  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  always 
most  prone  to  admire  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Upon  this  account  St  Cluysostom  spends  almost 
i  whole  book  in  cautioning  the  Christian  orator 
igunst  this  failing ;  that  he  should  not  be  intent  on 
popular  applause,  but  with  a  generous  mind  raise 
himself  above  it^  seeking  chiefly  to  advantage  his 
hearers,  and  not  barely  to  delight  and  please  them. 
To  this  purpose,  he  concludes,  it  would  be  neces- 
niy  for  him  to  despise  both  the  applauses  and 
censures  of  men,  and  all  other  things  that  might 
tempt  him  rather  to  flatter  his  hearers,  than  edify 
them.  In  a  word,  his  chief  end,**  in  all  his  com- 
potores,  should  be  to  please  God :  and  then  if  he 
also  gained  the  praise  of  men,  he  might  receive  it ; 
if  not,  he  needed  not  to  court  it,  nor  torment  him- 
lelf  that  it  was  denied  him.  For  it  would  be  con- 
idation  enough  for  all  his  labours,  that  in  adapting 
his  doctrine  and  eloquence  he  had  always  sought 
to  please  his  God.  Thirdly,  A  third  rule  given  in 
this  ease  was,  that  men  should  apply  their  doctrine 
and  spiritual  medicines  according  to  the  emergent 
and  most  urgent  necessities  of  their  hearers.  Which 
was  the  most  proper  duty  of  a  watchman,  to  per- 
ceive with  a  quick  eye  where  the  greatest  danger 
lay ;  which  was  men's  weakest  and  most  unguarded 
side;  and  then  apply  suitable  remedies  to  their 
maladies  and  distempers.  St  Chrysostom,  in  speak- 
Mg  of  this  part  of  a  minister's  duty,  says,  he  should 
be  mtfiXios  col  iiopanKbct  watchful  and  perspicaci- 
ous,* and  have  a  thousand  eyes  about  him,  as  living 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  a  multitude  of  people. 
To  live  retired  in  a  cell  is  the  business  of  a  monk ; 
but  the  duty  of  a  watchman  is  to  converse  among 
men  of  all  degrees  and  callings ;  to  take  care  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  church,  and  have  regard  both 
to  its  health  and  beauty ;  curiously  observing,  lest 
•aj  spot  or  wrinkle  or  other  defilement  should  sully 
the  gnee  and  comeliness  of  it  Now,  this  obliged 
qitritiuJ  physicians  to  apply  their  medicines,  that 
is,  their  doctrines,  as  the  maladies  of  their  patients 
duefly  required;  to  be  most  eam^t  and  frequent 
in  eneoontering  those  errors  and  vices  which  were 
most  reigning,  or  which  men  were  most  in  danger 
of  being  inlbcted  by.  And  this  is  the  reason  why, 
in  the  homilies  of  the  ancients,  we  so  often  meet 
with  discourses  against  such  heresies,  as  the  world 
■ow  knows  nothing  of;  such  as  those  of  the  Mar- 


cionites,  and  Manichees,  and  many  others,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  combat  now  in  popular  dis- 
courses ;  but  then  it  was  necessary  to  be  done,  be- 
cause they  were  the  prevailing  heresies  of  the  age, 
and  men  were  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by 
them.  And  it  is  further  observable,  that  the  most 
formidable  heresies,  and  prevailing  factions,  such 
as  that  of  the  Arians,  .when  armed  with  secular 
power,  could  never  either  force  or  court  the  catholic 
preachers  into  silence,  to  let  the  wolves  devour  the 
sheep  by  such  a  tame  and  base  compliance.  In 
this  case  no  worldly  motives  could  prevail  with 
them,  when  they  saw  the  danger,  not  to  give  warn- 
ing of  it  They  thought  they  could  not  otherwise 
answer  the  character  of  watchmen,  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  since  it  was  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful. 
But  their  fidelity  was  not  only  ex- 
pressed in  their  public  discourses,  but  or  ndsuty;  diu. 
also  in  their  private  addresses  and  ap-  i?]Sv.t.  «idmM 

'  ^      End  tpplicAuoos. 

plications  to  men,  who  had  cither  cut 
themselves  ofl*  from  the  body  of  Christ  by  heresies 
and  schisms,  or  by  their  sins  made  themselves  un- 
sound members  of  the  body,  whilst  they  seemed  to 
continue  of  it  With  what  fidelity,  and  meekness, 
and  diligence  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  foiv 
mer  sort,  we  may  learn  from  the  good  effects  which 
their  applications  often  had  upon  them.  Theodoret" 
tells  us  of  himself,  in  one  place,  that  he  had  con- 
verted a  thousand  souls  from  the  heresy  of  the 
Marcionites,  and  many  others  from  the  heresies  of 
Arius  and  Eunomius,  in  his  own  diocese.  And  in 
another  place**  he  augments  the  number  of  con- 
verted Marcionites  to  ten  thousand,  whom,  with  in- 
defatigable industry,  in  a  diocese  of  forty  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  containing  eight  hundred 
churches  in  it,  he  had  reduced  from  their  strayings. 
to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church.  What  wonders 
also  St  Austin  wrought  in  Africa  upon  the  Donat- 
ists  and  others  in  the  same  way,  by  private  letters 
and  conferences  and  collations  with  them,  the  reader 
may  learn  from  Possidius,*  the  author  of  his  Life, 
who  frequently  mentions  his  labours  in  this  kind, 
and  the  great  advantage  that  accrued  to  the  church 
by  this  means.  For  he  lived  to  see  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Manichees,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and 
pagans,  converted  to  the  catholic  church.  They 
were  no  less  careful  to  apply  themselves  in  private 
to  persons  within  the  church,  as  occasion  required. 
And  here  great  art  and  prudence,  as  well  as  fidelity 
and  diligence,  was  necessary  to  give  success  to  their 
endeavours.  For  mankind,  as  Nazianzen^*  observes, 
is  so  various  and  uncertain  a  sort  of  creature,  that 
it  requires  the  greatest  art  and  skill  to  manage  him. 
For  the  tempers  of  men's  minds  differ  more  than 


*»  Clirys.  de  S«c«rd.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  *>  Ibid.  c.  7. 

«Cfary&  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  12. Ub.  4.  e.  2  et3. 
"Tbtod.  Bp.  11^  iui  I'^oo. 


»  Id.  Ep.  145.  p.  1026. 

«  Ponid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  9,  1.%  18. 

«>  Nas.  Orat  1.  de  Fuga,  p.  14 
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the  features  and  lineaments  of  their  bodies :  and  as 
all  meats  and  medicines  are  not  proper  for  all  bodies, 
so  neither  is  the  same  treatment  "knd  discipline  pro- 
})er  for  all  souls.  Some. are  best  moved  by  words, 
others  by  examples ;  some  are  of  a  dull  and  heavy 
temper,  and  so  have  need  of  the  spur  to  extimulate 
them ;  others,  that  are  brisk  and  fiery,  have  more 
need  of  the  curb  to  restrain  them.  Praise  works  best 
upon  some,  and  reproof  upon  others,  provided  each 
of  them  be  ministered  in  a  suitable  and  seasonable 
way ;  othonnise  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Some 
men  are  drawn  by  gentle  exhortations  to  their  duty ; 
others  by  rebukes  and  hard  words  must  be  driven  to 
it.  And  even  in  the  business  of  rq)roof,  some  are 
affected  most  with  open  rebuke,  others  with  private. 
For  some  men  never  regard  a  secret  reproof,  who 
yet  arc  easily  corrected  if  chastised  in  public. 
Others,  again,  cannot  bear  a  public  disgprace,  but 
grow  either  morose,  or  impudent  and  implacable 
upon  it ;  who  perhaps  would  have  hearkened  to  a 
secret  admonition,  and  repaid  their  monitor  with 
their  conversion,  as  presuming  him  to  have  accosted 
them  out  of  mere  pity  and  love.  Some  men  are  to 
\ie  so  nicely  watched  and  observed,  that  not  the 
least  of  their  faults  are  to  be  dissembled ;  because 
they  seek  to  hide  their  sins  from  men,  and  arrogate 
to  themselves  thereupon  the  praise  of  being  politic 
and  crafty :  in  others  it  is  better  to  wink  at  some 
fault<t,  so  that  seeing  we  will  not  see,  and  hearing 
we  will  not  hear,  lest  by  too  frequent  chiding  we 
bring  them  to  desjuiir,  and  so  make  them  cast  off 
modesty,  and  grow  bolder  in  their  sins.  To  some 
men  we  must  put  on  an  angry  countenance,  and 
seem  to  contemn  them,  and  despair  of  them  as  lost 
and  deplorable  wretches,  when  their  nature  so  re- 
quires it :  others,  again,  must  be  treated  with  meek- 
ness and  humility,  and  be  recovered  to  a  better  hope 
by  more  promising  and  encouraging  prospects. 
Some  men  must  be  always  conquered,  and  never 
yielded  to,  whilst  to  others  it  will  be  better  some- 
times to  concede  a  little.  For  all  men's  distempers 
are  not  to  be  cured  the  same  way,  but  proper  medi- 
cines are  to  be  applied,  as  the  matter  itself,  or  occa- 
sion, or  the  temper  of  the  patient,  will  admit  of. 
And  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  pastoral 
office,  to  know  how  to  distinguish  tliese  things 
nicely  with  an  exact  judgment,  and  with  as  exact  a 
hand  to  minister  suitable  remedies  to  every  dis- 
temper. It  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  which  is  not  to 
be  perfectly  attained  but  by  good  observation,  joined 
with  experience  and  practice.  What  our  author 
thus  here  at  large  discourses  by  way  of  rule  and 
theory,  he  in  another  place  sums  up  more  briefly  in 
the  example  of  the  great  Athanasius,  whose  pattern 
he  proposes  to  men's  imitation,  as  a  living  image  of 


»  Naz.  Orat.  21.  <lc  Laud.  Athan.  p.  396. 

^'Chr)s.  deSacord.  lib.  6.  c.4.  IIoiK-tXoir  avrov  clvai  ill, 


this  admirable  prudence  and  dexterity  in  dealing 
nith  men  according  to  this  great  variety  of  tem- 
pers ;  telling  us,*"  that  his  design  was  always  one 
and  the  same,  but  his  methodi  varioofl;  pnisiiig 
some,  moderately  correcting  others  i  nring  the  spur 
to  some  dull  tempers,  and  the  leina  to  others  of  a 
more  hot  and  lealous  spirit;  in  his  oonvenaticHi 
master  of  the  greatest  simplicityv  but  in  his  govern- 
ment master  of  the  greatest  artifice  and  variety  of 
skill ;  wise  in  his  discounea,  but  much  wiaer  in  his 
understanding,  to  adapt  himself  according  to  the 
different  capacities  and  tempers  of  men.  Now,  the 
design  of  all  this  was  not  to  give  any  latitode  or 
licence  to  sin,  but  by  all  {Hmdent  and  honest  arts  to 
discourage  and  destey  it  It  was  not  to  teach  the 
clergy  the  base  and  servile  arts  of  flattery  and  com- 
pliance i  to  become  time-servers  and  men-pleasers, 
and  soothe  the  powerful  or  the  rich  in  their  enran 
and  vices ;  but  only  to  instruct  them  in  the  difierent 
methods  of  opposing  sin,  and  how,  by  joining  pru- 
dence to  their  seal,  Uiey  might  make  their  own  au- 
thority most  venerable,  and  moat  eflfectnally  promote 
the  true  ends  of  religion.  St  Ghrysostom  pots  in 
this  caution,  in  describing  this  part  of  a  bishop's 
character :  He  ought  to  be  wise,  as  well  as  holy;  a 
man  of  great  experience,  and  one  that  understands 
the  world:  and  because  his  burineis  is  with  aU  sorts 
of  men,  he  should  be  vouiXoc,  one  that  can  «ppBU 
with  difierent  aspects,  and  act  with  great  variety  of 
skill  But  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean,  says  he,* 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  craft,  or  servile  flattoy, 
or  a  dissembling  hypocrite ;  but  a  man  of  great  firee- 
dom  and  boldness,  who  knows  notwithstanding  how 
to  condescend  and  stoop  himself  fw  men's  advan- 
tage, when  occasion  requires,  and  can  be  as  well 
mild  as  austere :  for  all  men  are  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way :  no  physician  uses  the  same  method 
with  all  his  patients.  The  true  mean  and  decorum, 
he  thinks,  which  a  bishop  should  observe  in  his 
converse  and  applications  to  men,  is  to  keep  between 
too  much  stifl[hess  and  abjectness.  He  must  be 
grave  without  pride ;^  awful,  but  courteous;  ma^ 
jestic,  as  a  man  of  authority  and  power,  yet  a&Ue 
and  communicative  to  all :  of  an  integrity  that  can- 
not be  corrupted,  yet  officious  and  ready  to  serve 
every  man ;  humble,  but  not  servile ;  sharp  and  re- 
solute, but  yet  gentle  and  mild.  By  such  prudence 
he  will  maintain  his  authority,  and  carry  any  point 
with  men,  whilst  he  studies  to  do  every  thing  with- 
out hatred  or  favour,  only  for  the  benefit  and  edi- 
fication of  the  church.  We  must  reduce  to  this 
head  of  prudence  in  making  proper  address  and  ap- 
plication to  ofienders,  that  direction  given  by  St 
Paul,  and  repeated  in  several  ancient  canons,  that  a 
bishop  be  no  smiter,  fi^  vXifcrfir,  which  the  twenty- 


«« Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  a  c.  16. 
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•erenth  of  those  called  the  ApoetoUcal  Canons  thus 
paraphrases :  If  any  bishop,  presbytery  or  deacon 
saute  either  an  ofiending  Christian,  or  an  injurious 
heathen,  we  order  him  to  be  deposed.  For  our 
Lofd  did  not  teach  us  this  discipline,  but  the  con- 
trary; lor  he  was  smitten,  but  did  not  smite  any; 
when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again ;  when 
he  sofiered,  he  threatened  not  Justinian  forbids* 
die  same  in  one  of  his  Novels,  as  a  thing  unbe- 
eoming  the  priests  of  God,  to  smite  any  man  with 
their  own  hands.  The  word  irX^^fffiv  signifies  also 
smiting  with  the  tongue,  by  reproachful,  bitter,  and 
contumelious  language,  as  St.  Chrysostom,  St  Je- 
rom,  and  others  understand  it  In  which  sense  also 
it  was  forbidden,  as  a  thing  indecent,  and  unbecom- 
ing the  gravity  and  prudence  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
g^^  St  Chrysostom  enlarges  upon  se- 

,i5rfSr*«SJ  veral  other  parts  of  prudence,  which 
?I!iMiM!15i^irS  I  need  not  here  insist  upon,  because 
"^    *"  they  have  either  already  been  men- 

tioaed,  or  will  hereafter  be  considered  in  other 
I^aees;  such  as  prudence**  in  opposing  heresies; 
pradence*'  in  managing  the  virgins  and  widows, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church;  prudence*  in 
hearing  and  determining  secular  causes ;  and  pru- 
dence *  in  the  ezerdse  of  discipline  and  church  cen- 
sures, which  last  will  be  spoken  to  under  another 
head*  I  shall  here  therefore  only  add  one  instance 
mofe  of  their  prudence  in  allaying  unnecessary  dis- 
potes^  idhich  rose  among  catholics  and  men  of  the 
same  opinion  in  the  church.  Which  indeed  was 
rather  a  complication  of  many  noble  virtues,  pru- 
dence, candour,  ingenuity,  moderation,  peaceable- 
ness,  and  charity,  joined  together,  which,  like  a  con- 
stdlatkm  of  the  brightest  qualities,  always  shined 
with  the  greatest  lustre.  This  is  what  Gregory 
Naiianien  chiefly  admired  in  the  conduct  of  Atha- 
nasios,  and  therefore  he  gives  it  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  preference  before  all  his  other  vir- 
tues, as  thinking  there  was  no  one  thing  whereby 
he  did  greater  service  to  the  church  of  God.  It 
happened  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  that  the  catho- 
lics were  like  to  be  divided  about  mere  words ;  a 
warm  dispute  arising  about  what  names  the  three 
Divine  Persons  were  to  be  called  by :  some  were 
for  calKng  ^lem  only  rpia  w^Samraf  three  persons,  to 
avoid  Arianism ;  others  called  them  rpuQ  vwofframtc^ 
three  hypostases,  to  avoid  Sabellianism.  Now 
they  all  meant  the  same  thing,  but  not  understand- 
ing each  other's  terms,  they  mutually  charged  one 
another  with  the  heresies  of  Arius  and  Sabellius. 
The  one  party,  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  could  un- 
derstand nothing  by  three  hjrpostases  but  three 
sobstanoes  or  essences,  in  the  Arian  sense ;  for  they 
made  no  distinction  between  hypostasis  and  es- 


sence, and  therefore  charged  their  opposites  with 
Arianism.  The  other  party  were  afraid  that  rpia 
wpdnnra  signified  no  more  than  nominal  persons,  in 
the  sense  of  Sabellius,  (who  himself  had  used  those 
very  terms  in  an  equivocal  sense  to  impose  upon 
the  vulgar,)  and  therefore  they  inveighed  against 
their  adversaries  as  designing  to  promote  Sabellian- 
ism. And  so,  says  Nazianzen,^  this  little  difierencc 
in  words  making  a  noise  as  if  there  had  been  difier- 
encc in  opinion,  the  love  of  quarrelling  and  con- 
tention fomenting  the  dispute,  the  ends  of  the  earth 
were  in  danger  of  being  divided  by  a  few  syllables. 
Which,  when  Athanasius,  the  true  man  of  God,  and 
great  guide  of  souls,  both  ss^w  and  heard,  he  could 
not  endure  to  think  of  so  absurd  and  unreasonable 
a  division  among  the  professors  of  the  same  faith, 
but  inmiediately  applied  a  remedy  to  the  distemper. 
And  how  did  he  make  his  application  P  Having  con- 
vened both  parties  with  all  meekness  and  humility, 
and  accurately  weighed  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  the  words  on  both  sides,  after  he  found  them 
agreeing  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
least  differing  in  point  of  doctrine,  he  ended  their 
dispute,  allowing  the  use  of  both  names,  and  tying 
them  to  unity  of  opinion.  This,  says  our  author, 
was  a  more  advantageous  act  of  charity  to  the 
church,  than  all  his  other  daily  labours  and  dis- 
courses :  it  was  more  honourable  than  all  his  watch- 
ings  and  humicubations,  and  not  inferior  to  his  ap- 
plauded flights  and  exiles.  And  therefore  he  tells 
his  readers  in  ushering  in  the  discourse,  that  he  could 
not  omit  the  relation  without  injuring  them,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  contentions  and  divisions 
were  in  the  church ;  for  this  action  of  his  would 
be  an  instruction  to  them  that  were  then  alive,  and 
of  great  advantage  if  they  would  propound  it  to 
their  own  imitation  ;  since  men  were  prone  to  di- 
vide not  only  from  the  impious,  but  from  the  ortho- 
dox and  pious,  and  that  not  only  about  little  and 
contemptible  opinions,  (which  ought  to  make  no 
difference,)  but  about  words  that  tended  to  one  and 
the  same  sense.  The  caution  is  of  use  in  all  ages, 
and  had  it  always  been  strictly  observed  it  would 
have  prevented  many  wild  disputes  and  fierce  con- 
tentions about  words  in  the  Christian  church. 

But  now  we  are  to  observe,  on  the  g^  ,q^ 
other  hand,  that  as  they  were  emi-.  coSi^n'SfJSu 
nent  for  their  candour  and  prudence  *"*  "**  *""'' 
in  composing  unnecessary  and  verbal  disputes ;  so 
where  the  cause  was  weighty,  and  any  material 
point  of  religion  concerned,  they  were  no  less 
famous  for  their  zeal  and  courage  in  standing  up  in 
the  defence  of  truth  against  all  opposers.  It  was 
neither  the  artifice  and  subtlety,  nor  the  power  and 
malice  of  their  enemies  could  make  them  yield, 


*  Juft  NoveL  123.  c.  11.  Sed  neque  propriis  manibos 
lietat  episoopo  qneoqiiam  percutere :  hoc  enim  alienom  eft 
■  neerdoCibofl. 


«•  Chrys.  de  Sacenl  lib.  4.  c.  4.        «  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  16. 
«  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  18.  «  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  18. 

••  Nai.  Orat  21.  de  Laud  Atbau.  t.  I.^p.  396. 
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where  they  thought  the  faith  wsa  in  danger  to  be 
destroyed.  In  other  cases,  says  Nazianzen/*  there 
is  nothing  so  peaceable,  so  moderate  as  Christian 
bishops;  but  in  this  case  they  cannot  bear  the 
name  of  moderation,  to  betray  their  God  by  silence 
and  sitting  still ;  but  here  they  are  exceeding  eager 
warriors,  and  fighting  champions  that  are  not  to  be 
overcome.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  were  carnal,  that  they  used  any  pious 
frauds,  or  plotted  treasons,  or  rebellions,  or  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  religion ;  but  that  with  an  un- 
daunted courage  and  brave  resolution  they  stood  up 
firm  in  defence  of  truth,  and  mattered  not  what 
names  they  were  called  by,  (contentious,  unpeace- 
able,  immoderate,  factious,  turbulent,  incendiaries, 
or  any  thing  of  the  like  nature,)  nor  yet  what  they 
suiTered  in  any  kind,  whilst  they  contended  for 
that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Church  history  abounds  with  instances  of  this  na- 
ture ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  prac- 
tice of  this  virtue  in  a  single  instance,  which  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen"  gives  us  in  the  Life  of  St  BasU, 
where  he  relates  a  famous  dialogue  that  passed  be- 
tween Modestus,  the  Arian  governor  under  Valens, 
and  that  holy  man.  Modestus  tried  all  arts  to  bring 
him  over  to  the  party,  but  finding  all  in  vain,  he  at 
last  threatened  him  with  severity.  What,  said  he, 
dost  thou  not  fear  this  power  which  I  am  armed 
with?  Why  should  I  fear?  said  Basil;  what  canst 
thou  do,  or  what  can  I  sufier  ?  What  canst  thou 
sufier?  said  the  other;  many  things  that  are  in  my 
power :  confiscation  of  thy  goods,  banishment,  tor- 
ment, and  death.  But  thou  must  threaten  me  with 
something  else,  said  Basil,  if  thou  canst,  for  none  of 
these  things  can  touch  me.  As  for  confiscation  of 
goods,  I  am  not  liable  to  it ;  for  I  have  nothing  to 
lose,  unless  thou  wantest  these  tattered  and  thread- 
bare garments,  and  a  few  books,  which  is  all  the 
estate  I  am  possessed  of.  For  banishment,  I  know 
not  what  it  means,  for  I  am  tied  to  no  place ;  I 
shall  esteem  every  country  as  much  my  own,  as  that 
where  I  now  dwell;  for  the  whole  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  I  am  only  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  in 
it  As  for  torments,  what  can  they  do  to  him,  who 
has  not  a  body  that  can  hold  out  beyond  the  first 
stroke  ?  And  for  death,  it  mil  be  a  kindness  to  me, 
for  it  will  but  so  much  the  sooner  send  me  unto 
God,  to  whom  I  live  and  do  the  duty  of  my  station ; 
being  in  a  great  measure  already  dead,  and  now  of 
a  long  time  hastening  unto  him.  The  governor 
was  strangely  surprised  at  this  discourse,  and  said, 
No  man  ever  talked  at  this  free  and  bold  rate  to 
Modestus  before.  Perhaps,  said  Basil,  thou  didst 
never  meet  with  a  bishop  before :  for  if  thou  hadst, 
he  would  have  talked  just  as  I  do,  when  he  was  put 


»i  Nai.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud.  Athan.  p.  388.   02  xdv  TiXKa 
uKTtif   tlprfviKoi   Tt    Kai   fiirpiot,  tovtS   yt   ov   <^ipov<rw 


to  contend  about  such  matten  m  tlieae.  In  other 
things  we  are  mild  and  yielding,  and  the  hmnbfert 
men  on  earth, as  our  laws  oblige  OS  to  be;  weareso 
fiir  from  showing  ourselves  superciliooi  or  haughty 
to  magistrates  in  power,  that  we  do  not  doit  to  per- 
sons of  the  meanest  rank  and  condition.  But  when 
the  cause  of  God  is  concemedt  or  in  danger,  then 
indeed  we  esteem  all  other  things  as  nothing,  and 
fix  our  eyes  only  upon  him.  Then  fire  and  sword, 
wild  beasts  and  instruments  of  torture  to  tear  off 
our  flesh,  are  so  far  from  being  a  terror,  that  they 
are  rather  a  pleasure  and  recreation  to  us.  There- 
fore reproach  and  threaten  us,  do  your  pleasure, 
use  your  power  to  the  utmost,  and  let  the  emperor 
know  all  this :  yet  you  shall  never  conquer  us,  or 
bring  us  to  assent  to  your  impious  doctrine,  though 
you  threaten  us  ten  thousand  times  more  than  all 
this.  The  governor  hearing  this,  and  finding  him 
to  be  a  man  of  invincible  and  inflexible  coursge, 
dismissed  him  now  not  with  threatenings,  but  wfth 
a  sort  of  reverence  and  submission,  and  went  and 
told  the  emperor,  that  the  bishop  of  that  church 
was  too  hard  for  them  all ;  for  his  courage  was  so 
great,  his  resolution  so  firm,  that  neither  pramiies 
nor  threatenings  could  move  him  from  his  purpose. 
Nor  was  it  only  open  violence  they  thus  bravdy 
resisted,  but  also  the  more  crafty  attempts  of  Ae 
enemies  of  truth,  who  many  times  went  artificially 
to  work  against  it ;  partly  by  blackening  the  cha- 
racters of  its  champions  and  defenders,  and  repre- 
senting them  as  base  and  intolerable  men;  and 
partly  by  smoothing  then*  own  character,  and  pre- 
tending unity  in  fidth  with  the  (Mthodox,  and  that 
their  designs  were  only  designs  of  peace,  to  remore 
unscriptural  words  and  novel  terms  out  of  the  way, 
that  all  men  might  be  of  the  same  opinion.  These 
were  the  two  grand  artifices  of  the  Aiian  party, 
whereby  the  leading  and  politic  men  among  them, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Valens,  Ursacius,  and 
others,  always  laboured  to  overthrow  the  truth. 
Upon  this  account  Athanasius  was  forced  to  un- 
dergo a  thousand  calumnies  and  slanderous  re- 
proaches. He  was  accused  to  Constantine,  as  one 
that  assumed  to  himself  imperial  authority  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  Egypt:  as  one  guilty  of  murder,  in  cutting 
ofi*  the  hand  of  Arsenius,  a  Meletian  bishop ;  ss 
guilty  of  treason,  in  siding  with  Philumenus  the 
rebel,  and  furnishing  him  with  money  i  as  an  enemy 
to  the  public,  for  attempting  to  hinder  the  transport- 
ation of  com  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople:  which 
accusation  so  &r  prevailed  upon  the  emperor,  that 
he  banished  him  to  Triers  upon  it  In  the  next 
reign  he  was  accused  again  of  repeated  murdeiB; 
and  of  sacrilege,  in  diverting  Constantine's  liberality 
to  the  widows  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  to  other  uses; 


Kai  Xiav  tlvhf  itnravBa  'WoXifitKol  t«  Ktd  iutr/iaxot. 
•>  Nax.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil,  p.  319. 
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At  in  joining  interest  with  Magnentius  the 
Old  many  other  such  chaiges  were  spite- 
L  diabolically  levelled  against  him.  St. 
I  likewise  variously  accused  both  by  pro- 
lemies  and  pretended  friends ;  who,  as  is 
tnch  cases,  brought  charges  against  him 
ontrary  to  one  another.  Some  accused  him 
ism,  for  defending  the  doctrine  of  three  hy- 
■gainst  the  Sabellians;  others,  of  Semi- 
» or  heterodoxy  in  the  article  about  the  Di- 
the  Holy  Ghost,  because  in  his  church  he 
*M  used  a  different  form  of  doxology  from 
I  used  in  other  churches.  Some,  again,  ac- 
m  of  Arianism,  because  he  had  received 
08  of  Sebastia  into  communion  upon  his 
g  the  catholic  futh ;  others  said  he  com- 
id  with  Apollinaris  the  heretic,  because 
le  occasions  he  wrote  letters  to  him.  Thus 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  maliciously 
and  wounded  in  their  reputation ;  both  in- 
the  same  cause,  but  with  this  difference, 
one  was  prosecuted  by  open  enemies  with- 
linrch,  the  other  chiefly  by  secret  enemies 
oi  whom  therefore  he  had  reason  to  take 
nphef  s  complaint,  and  say,  *' These  are  the 
irith  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
da.*  And  these  were  such  temptations  as 
iwe  unsettled  any  weak  and  wavering  minds, 
t  them  turn  their  backs  upon  religion :  but 
is  above  temptation,  and  can  equally  de- 
i  wounds  of  the  sword  and  the  wounds  of 
yut ;  having  always  the  consolation,  which 
ires  in  his  gospel,  ready  at  hand  to  support 
ised  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
5  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
roQ  frilsely  for  my  sake :  rejoice,  and  be  ex- 
§;lad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven." 
imples  show  us,  that  innocence  itself  cannot 
xempt  men  from  calumny,  but  sometimes 
ntally  the  occasion  of  it :  but  then  it  has 
antage,  that  being  joined  with  a  suitable 
lever  sinks  under  the  weight  and  pressure 
den,  but  always  comes  off  conqueror  at  the 
re  Bee  in  the  instances  now  before  us. 
her  artifice,  which  I  said  the  Arians  used 
ly  the  faith,  was  the  specious  pretence  of 
i  unity.  The  politic  and  crafty  men  among 
he  time  of  Constantius,  pretended  that  they 
[oarrel  with  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
tself,  but  only  were  aggrieved  at  the  novel 
•riptural  words,  such  as  the  oiiooitmovj  con- 
alt  &c.,  which  the  council  of  Nice  had  used 


to  express  it  by :  these,  they  said,  were  dividing 
terms,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  quarrel  and  combus- 
tion :  and  therefore  they  still  urged  the  removing 
these  terms,  as  the  great  stumblingblock,  out  of  the 
way,  that  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  might 
follow  upon  it  But  Athanasius  and  other  wise 
catholics  easily  perceived  whither  this  sly  stratagem 
tended ;  being  very  sensible  that  their  design  was 
not  against  the  bare  terms,  but  the  fidth  itself,  and 
therefore  they  always  stoutly  and  zealously  opposed 
it.  Nor  could  the  Arians  ever  gain  this  point  upon 
the  catholics,  till  at  last  in  the  council  of  Ariminum, 
anno  359,  by  great  importunity,  and  clamours  for 
unity  and  peace,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  sink 
the  word  consubstantial,  and  draw  up  a  new  creed 
without  it,  yet,  as  they  thought,  containing  the  very 
same  doctrine,  and  in  as  full  terms  as  could  be  ex- 
pressed, save  that  the  word  consubstantial  was  not 
in  it.  But  here  it  must  be  owned,  these  catholic 
bishops  were  wanting  in  their  zeal,  as  they  them- 
selves were  quickly  after  convinced.  For  no  sooner 
was  this  concession  made,  but  the  Arians  immedi- 
ately gave  out  and  boasted  over  all  the  world,  that 
the  Nicene  faith  was  condemned,  and  Arianism 
established  in  a  general  council,  though  nothing  was 
less  intended  by  the  catholic  bishops  that  were  pre- 
sent at  it  But  now  they  were  sensible  they  had 
made  a  frdse  step,  by  sufiering  themselves  thus  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  designing  men:  they  now  saw  that 
they  ought  to  have  stuck  to  the  Nicene  terms,  as 
well  as  the  faith,  since  the  fiedth  itself  so  much  de- 
pended on  them.  They  now  began  to  complain  of 
the  fraud,  and  asked  pardon  of  their  brethren  for 
their  want  of  foresight  and  caution  in  a  case  so 
tender  and  material.  St  Jerom,  who  gives  us  this 
account  of  the  whole  transaction,  from  the  acts  of 
the  synod  and  other  records  extant  in  his  time, 
brings  them  in  making  this  apology  for  themselves : 
The  bishops,  says  he,"  who  had  been  imposed  upon 
by  fraud  at  Ariminum,  and  who  were  reputed  here- 
tics vdthout  being  conscious  to  themselves  of  any 
heresy,  went  about  every  where  protesting  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  church, 
that  they  suspected  no  evil  in  their  creed :  they 
thought  the  sense  had  agreed  with  the  words,  and 
that  men  had  not  meant  one  thing  in  their  hearts, 
and  uttered  another  thing  with  their  hps.  They 
w^ere  deceived  by  entertaining  too  good  an  opinion 
of  base  and  evil  men.  They  did  not  suppose  the 
priests  of  Christ  could  so  treacherously  have  fought 
against  Christ  In  short,  they  lamented  their  mis- 
take now  with  tears,  and  offered  to  condemn  as  well 


B.  Dial.  cont.  Lucif.  t.  2.  p.  143.  Concurrebant 
oi  ArimioeDtibus  dolis  irretiti,  sine  conicientia 
vebuitur,  contMtantes  corpus  Domini,  et  quic- 
Iflsia  sanctum  est,  se  nihil  mali  in  sua  fide  siispi> 
taTimui,  aiebant,  sensum  congniere  cum  verbis ; 
ff^u  abi  simpUcitas,  ubi  pura  confessio  est,  aliud 


in  corde  dausum  esse,  aliud  in  labiis  proferri  timuimos. 
Decepit  nos  bona  de  malis  existimatio.  Non  sumus  arbi- 
trati  sacerdotes  Christi  adversus  Christum  pugnare  multaque 
alia  quB  brevitatis  studio  praetereo,  flentes  asserebant,  pa- 
rati  et  subscriptionem  pristiuam  et  omnes  Arianorum  blat- 
phcmias  condemnare. 
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their  own  subscription,  as  all  the  Arian  blasphemiet. 
Any  one  that  reads  St  Jerom  carefully,  will  easily 
perceive,  that  these  bishops  were  no  Arians,  nor 
ever  intended  to  subscribe  an  Arian  creed;  but 
their  fault  was  want  of  seal  in  parting  with  the  Ni- 
cene  creed,  to  take  another  instead  of  it  without  the 
word  consubstantial ;  which  though  they  subscribed 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  as  an  orthodox 
creed,  (and  indeed  the  words,  as  Jerom  dc8cril>es 
them,  in  their  plain  sense  are  sound  and  orthodox, 
as  St.  Jerom  says  in  their  excuse,)  yet  the  Arians 
put  an  equivocal  and  poisonous  sense  upon  them ; 
giving  out  after  the  council  was  ended,  that  they 
had  not  only  abolished  the  word  consubstantial, 
but  n-ith  it  condemned  the  Nicene  faith  also. 
Which  was  strange,  surprising  news  to  the  bishops 
that  had  been  at  Ariminum.  Then,  says  St.  Jerom, 
Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  m  mm  miratut  est^ 
The  whole  world  groaned,  and  was  amazed  to  think 
she  should  be  reputed  Arian.  That  is,  the  catholic 
bishops  of  the  whole  world  (for  there  were  three 
hundred  of  them  present  at  that  council)  were 
amazed  to  find  themselves  so  abused,  and  repre- 
sented as  Arians,  when  they  never  intended  in  the 
least  to  confirm  the  Arian  doctrine.  But  now  by 
this  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge,  what  kind  of 
zeal  the  catholic  church  required  then  in  her  clergy, 
viz.  that  they  should  not  only  contend  for  the 
&ith  itself,  but  also  for  those  catholic  forms  and 
ways  of  expressing  it,  which  had  been  prudently 
composed  and  settled  in  general  councils,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  heretics ;  the  giving  up  of  which  to  sub- 
tle and  dangerous  adversaries,  would  always  give 
them  advantage  to  make  fiercer  attacks  upon  the 
faith  itself,  and  prove  destructive  to  the  catholic 
cause ;  as  those  bishops  found  by  woeful  experience, 
who  were  concerned  in  the  concession  made  at  Ari- 
minum. It  is  candour  indeed,  when  good  catholics 
are  divided  only  about  words,  to  bring  them  to  a  right 
understanding  of  one  another,  which  will  set  them 
at  peace  and  unity  again :  but  it  is  tameness  to  give 
up  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  faith  to  fallacious  ad- 
versaries and  designing  men,  whose  arts  and  aims, 
however  disguised,  are  always  known  to  strike  at 
the  foundation  of  religion.  And  therefore,  though 
no  man  Wcos  ever  more  candid  than  Athanasius  to- 
ward mistaken  catholics,  yet  neither  was  any  more 
zealous  in  opposing  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  the 
Arian  party;  always  sticking  close  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Nicene  council,  and  never  yielding  that 
any  tittle  or  syllable  of  that  creed  should  be  erased 
or  altered. 


Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  < 
not  but  take  notice  of  the  obligationt     or  K";m«^ 

liWtiiMiiifihffci 

the  clerBT  lay  under  to  maintiiin  the  viriirirchKckmh: 
unity  of  the  church,  both  in  faith  jj^j'ifjy^ 
and  discipline,  and  what  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  such  as  made  a  breach  thernn, 
whether  by  falling  into  heresy  or  schism  themselves, 
or  giving  encouragement  to  them  in  others.  I  shall 
not  need  to  state  the  nature  of  chm!ch  nnity  and 
communion  in  this  place  any  further,  than  by  saj- 
ing,  that  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  catholie  frith, 
and  live  under  the  discipline  and  government  of  a 
catholic  bishop,  who  himself  lived  in  communion 
with  the  catholic  church,  were  then,  as  it  were,  the 
two  characteristic  notes  of  any  man's  being  in  the 
communion  of  the  church :  and  therefore,  as  eteiy 
member  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  nnity  of  the 
church  in  both  these  parts;   so  mocfa  more  the 
clergy,  who  were  to  be  the  chief  gnardians  of  it: 
and  if  they  failed  in  either  kind,  that  is,  if  tbey 
lapsed  either  into  heresy  or  schism,  by  the  laws  of 
the  church  they  were  to  be  deposed  fimn  dieir 
ofilce;  and  though  they  repented  and  returned  to 
the  unity  of  the  church  again,  yet  they  were  not  to 
act  in  their  former  station,  bat  to  be  admitted  to 
communicate  only  in  the  quality  of  laymen.    Thv 
was  the  rule  of  the  African  church  in  the  time  of 
C3rprian,  as  appears  fhnn  the  synodieal  epistle**  of 
the  council  of  Carthage,  to  which  his  name  is  pre- 
fixed.   For,  writing  to  Pope  Stephen,  they  teU  him, 
their  custom  was  to  treat  such  of  the  eleigy  as  were 
ordained  in  the  catholic  church,  and  afterward  stood 
up  perfidiously  and  rebelliously  against  the  church, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  those  that  were  fiist 
ordained  by  heretics ;  that  is,  they  admitted  them 
to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  allowed  them  the 
communion  of  laymen,  but  did  not  pennit  them 
to  officiate  again  in  any  order  of  the  cleigy.    And 
this,  he  says,  they  did  to  put  a  mark  of  distinction 
between  those  that  always  stood  true  to  the  chureh, 
and  those  that  deserted  it    Yet  if  any  considerable 
advantage  accrued  to  the  church  by  the  return  of 
such  a  heretic  or  schismatic;  as  if  he  brought 
over  any  considerable  part  of  the  deluded  people 
with  him,  or  if  he  was  generally  chosen  by  the 
church,  or  the  like ;  in  such  cases  the  rule  was  so 
far  dispensed  with,  that  the  deserter  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  pristine  dignity,  and  be  allowed  to 
officiate  in  his  own  order  again.  Upon  this  account, 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  received  Maximus  the 
presbyter  to  his  former  honour  upon  his  return  from 
the  Novatian  schism."    And  in  after  ages  both  the 


**  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  p.  197.  Si  qui  presbyteri  aut  diaconi  qui 
vel  in  ecclesia  catholica  priut  ordioati  fuerint,  et  pottmodum 
perfidi  ac  rcbelles  contra  ecclesiam  steterint,  vel  apod  h»re- 
ticos  a  pseudo^piscopis  et  antichristis  contra  Ghristi  dit- 
positionem  profana  ordinatione  promoti  lunt— eos  quoque 
hac  conditione  suscipi  cum  revertuntur,  Qt  communicent 


laici,  et  satis  habeant  quod  admittontiir  ad  pacem,  qui  hottes 
pacis  eztiterint,  &g. 

•*  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  al.  49.  ad  Cypr.  p.  93w  Maximum  piet- 
bjterum  locum  suum  agnoicere  jassiiniu.  See  other  instances 
in  Socrates,  lib.  7.  c.  3. 
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Novatians  and  Meletions  were  particularly  favour- 
ed with  this  privilege  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
the  Donatista  by  the  African  fathers  in  the  time  of 
St  Austin,  as  I  had  occasion  to  note  more  than 
ODce  before.**  But  if  they  continued  obstinate  in 
their  heresy  or  schism,  then  many  times  an  anar 
thema  was  pronounced  against  them,  as  in  the 
second  council  of  Carthage.  If  a  presbyter,  says 
the  canon,"  that  is  reproved  or  excommunicated  by 
his  bishop,  being  pufl^  up  with  pride,  shall  pre- 
sume to  ofier  the  oblation  in  a  separate  assembly, 
or  set  up  another  altar  against  him,  let  him  be 
anathema.  The  council  of  Antioch,"  and  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons,"  have  several  decrees 
of  the  like  nature.  Yea,  so  careful  were  the  clergy 
to  be  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  that  they  were  not 
to  give  any  encouragement  to  heretics  or  schismatics, 
or  excommunicated  persons,  by  communicating  with 
them  in  prayer  or  other  holy  offices  of  the  church, 
or  so  moch  as  frequenting  their  society,  feasting 
with  them,  or  the  like.  But  I  do  not  enlarge  upon 
these  things  here,  because,  being  matters  of  disci- 
idine,  they  will  come  again  to  be  considered  under 
that  head  in  another  place. 

I  have  now  gone  through  some  of  the  chief  ge- 
neral duties,  which  more  immediately  concerned  the 
office  and  function  of  the  clergy ;  and  by  mixing 
pdbUc  rules  with  private  directions  and  great  ex- 
amples, have  made  such  an  essay  towards  the  idea 
and  character  of  a  primitive  clerk,  as  may  (I  hope) 
in  some  things  excite  both  the  emulation  and  curi- 
osity of  many  of  my  readers,  who  may  be  concern- 
ed to  imitate  the  pattern  I  have  been  describing. 
If  here  it  be  not  drawn  so  full,  or  so  exactly  to  the 
life  in  all  its  beauties,  as  they  could  wish,  they  will 
find  their  account  in  satisfying  their  curiosity,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  fountains  themselves,  from 
whence  these  materials  were  taken.  For  many 
things,  that  might  here  have  been  added,  were  pur- 
posely omitted,  for  fear  of  drawing  out  this  part  of 
the  discourse  to  a  greater  length  than  would  consist 
with  the  design  and  measures  of  the  present  under- 
taking: and  I  had  rather  be  thought  to  have  said 
too  little,  than  too  much,  upon  this  head,  that  I 
might  not  cloy,  but  leave  an  edge  upon  the  appetite 
of  the  inquisitive  reader. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  OTHER  LAWS  AND  RULES, 
WHICH  WERE  A  SORT  OF  OUT-GUARDS  AND  FENCES 
TO   THE  FORMER. 

Having  thus  far  discoursed  both  of  g^  , 
such  laws  as  related  to  the  life  and  ipi!Sfi*3SfiJ!!: 
conversation  of  the  primitive  clergy,  !?t1iMtj£^!!ll!i£ 
and  of  those  that  more  immediately 
concerned  the  duties  and  offices  of  their  function ;  I 
come  now  to  speak  of  a  third  sort  of  laws,  which 
were  like  the  Jews'  tepiinenta  legU^  a  sort  of  by-laws 
and  rules,  made  for  the  defence  and  guard  of  the  two 
former.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  such  laws  as 
were  made  to  fix  the  clergy  to  their  proper  business 
and  calling;  such  as  that  which  forbade  any  clergy- 
man  to  desert  or  relinquish  his  station,  without  just 
grounds  or  leave  granted  by  his  superiors.  In  the 
African  church,  as  has  been  showed  before,*  from 
the  time  that  any  man  was  made  a  reader,  or  en- 
tered in  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  church,  he 
was  presumed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
so  as  thenceforth  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  turn  secular 
again  at  his  own  pleasure.  And  much  more  did 
this  rule  hold  for  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Therefore  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  as  he  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus,'  sa3rs  in  one  of  his  canons,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  for  any 
priest  to  give  in  a  libel  of  resignation :  for  if  he  be 
worthy,  he  ought  to  continue  in  his  ministry;  if  he 
be  unworthy,  he  should  not  have  the  privilege  of 
resigning,  but  be  condemned  and  ejected.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  orders'  all  such  to  be  ana- 
thematized, as  forsook  their  orders  to  take  upon 
them  any  military  office  or  secular  dignity,  unless 
they  repented  and  returned  to  the  employment, 
which  for  God's  sake  they  had  first  chosen.  The 
council  of  Tours*  in  like  manner  decrees,  that  who- 
ever of  the  clergy  desert  their  order  and  office,  to 
follow  a  secular  hfe  and  calling  again,  shall  be 
punished  with  exconununication.  The  civil  law 
was  also  very  severe  upon  such  deserters.  By  an 
order  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,*  they  are  condemn- 
ed to  serve  in  curia  all  their  lives,  that  they  might 
never  have  the  privilege  of  resuming  the  clerical 
life  again.  And  by  a  law  of  Justinian's,*  both  monks 
and  clerks  so  deserting,  were  to  forfeit  whatever 


«•  Book  IV.  chap.  7.  sect.  7  and  8. 

*  Cone.  Csrth.  2.  c.  8.  Si  quu  forte  presbyter  mb  epis- 
copo  too  correptus  vel  e.xcommunicstus,  tumore  vel  superbia 
iolatus,  piitarerit  teparmtim  Deo  sacrificia  offereDda,  vel 
alhid  erigendum  altar«— anathema  sit. 

*  Cooc.  Anitoch.  c.  4  et  5.  ••  Canon.  Apost.  c.  32. 
I  Book  III.  chap.  I.  sect.  5. 

*  HarmeonpiiL  Epit.  Can.  ap.  Leunclav.  Jus  GrKC.  Rnm. 
tl.p.  II.  Xlapd  TO>t  iKKKfitna^rriKovs  ^ivfioin^  t6  XipiX- 
Wt  wmpaiT^a^tmm  trpotraytip  rtirAt  r&»  UpovpyStVy  &r. 


s  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  7.  Tov«  &ira}^  hicKnpM  Ttrayfiivovt, 
fi^i  iirt  KTTpartiav  fi^i  lirl  A^iav  kov/juktiv  cpxco-^ai,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Turon.  c.  5.  Si  quis  clericus,  relicto  officii  sui 
ordine,  laicam  voluerit  agere  vitam,  vel  se  militiv  tradiderit, 
excommunieationis  poena  feriatur. 

*  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  16.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  39.  Si  qui  pro- 
fessum  8acr.-s  religionis  sponte  dereliquerit,  continuo  sibi 
cum  curia  vindicct :  ut  liber  illi  ultra  ad  ecclesiam  rentrsus 
CMC  non  possit. 

*  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  ].  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  r>5.   Quod  si 
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estate  they  were  possessed  of,  to  the  church  or 
monastery  to  which  they  belonged. 

s^  ,  But  this  rule,  as  it  was  intended  for 

a  «^.:SJ1'^  the  benefit  of  the  church,  to  keep 
*""*   "^  the  clergy  to  their  duty ;  so  when  the 

benefit  of  the  church,  or  any  other  reasonable  cause, 
required  the  contrary,  might  be  dispensed  with: 
and  we  find  many  such  resignations  or  renuncia- 
tions practised,  and  some  allowed  by  general  coun- 
cils. For  not  to  mention  the  case  of  disability  by 
reason  of  old  age,  sickness,  or  other  infirmity,  in 
which  it  was  usual  for  bishops  to  turn  over  their 
business  to  a  coadjutor ;  of  which  I  have  given  a 
full  account  in  a  former  book  f  there  were  two  other 
cases,  which  come  nearer  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
One  was,  when  a  bishop,  through  the  obstinacy, 
hatred,  or  disgust  of  any  people,  found  himself  in- 
capable of  doing  them  any  service,  and  that  the 
burden  was  an  intolerable  oppression  to  him;  in 
that  case,  if  he  desired  to  renounce,  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  re- 
nounced the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  betook  him- 
self to  a  private  life,  because  the  people  grew  factious, 
and  murmured  at  him,  as  being  a  stranger.  And 
this  he  did  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  as  not  only  the 
historians,  Theodorct'  and  Socrates,*  but  he  him- 
self testifies  '•  in  many  places  of  his  writings.  After 
the  same  manner,  Theodoret  says,"  Meletius,  the 
famous  bishop  of  Antioch,  when  he  was  bishop  of 
Sebastia  in  Armenia,  was  so  ofiended  with  the  re- 
bellious temper  and  contumacy  of  a  perverse  and 
froward  people,  that  he  abandoned  them,  and  retired 
likewise  to  a  private  life.  So  Theodorus  Lector  tells 
us,"  how  Martyrius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  being  offend- 
ed at  the  factiousness  of  his  people  and  clergy,  upon 
the  intrusion  of  Peter  Fullo,  renounced  his  church 
with  these  words :  "  A  contumacious  clergy,  a  re- 
bellious people,  a  profane  church,  I  bid  adieu  to 
them  all,  reserving  to  myself  the  dignity  of  priest- 
hood." Another  case  was,  when  in  charity  a  bishop 
resigned,  or  showed  himself  willing  to  resign,  to 
cure  some  inveterate  schism.  Thus  Chrysostom" 
told  his  people,  that  if  they  had  any  suspicion  of 
him,  as  if  he  were  a  usurper,  he  was  ready  to  quit 
his  government  when  they  pleased,  if  that  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church.  And 
so  Theodoret"  tells  us,  that  in  the  dispute  between 
Flavian  and  Evagrius,  the  two  bishops  of  Antioch, 
when  Theodosius  the  emperor  sent  for  Flavian,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  and  have  his  cause  decided  at 


Rome ;  he  bravely  answered*  ^  Qnat  tnr,  if  any 
accuse  my  faith  as  erroneous,  or  my  life  as  unquali- 
fying me  for  a  bishopric,  I  will  freely  let  my  ac- 
cusers be  my  judges,  and  stand  to  their  sentence, 
whatever  it  be :  but  if  the  dispute  be  only  about  the 
throne,  and  government  of  the  church,  I  shall  not 
stay  for  judgment,  nor  contend  with  any  that  has  a 
mind  to  it,  but  freely  recede,  and  abdicate  the  throne 
of  my  own  accord.  And  you,  sir,  may  comsiit  the 
see  of  Antioch  to  whom  you  pleue."  The  emperor 
looked  upon  this  as  a  noble  and  generous  answer, 
and  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  instead  of  obliging 
him  to  go  to  Rome,  he  sent  him  home  again,  and 
bade  him  go  feed  the  church  committed  to  his  care: 
nor  would  he  ever  after  hearken  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  though  they  often  solicited  him  to  eicpd 
him.  There  is  one  instance  more  of  this  nature 
which  I  cannot  omit,  because  it  is  such  an  example 
of  self-denial,  and  despising  of  private  interest  for 
the  public  good  and  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 
as  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  with  the  highest  commendations.  It  was 
the  proposal  which  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
and  St  Austin,  with  the  rest  of  the  African  bishops, 
made  to  the  Donatists  at  the  opening  of  the  ccmfer- 
ence  of  Carthage ;  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism, 
wherever  there  was  a  catholic  and  a  Donatist  bishop 
in  the  same  city,  they  should  both  of  them**  resign, 
and  sufier  a  new  one  to  be  chosen.  For  why,  say 
they,  should  we  scruple  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  such 
an  humility  to  our  Redeemer?  Did  he  descend 
from  heaven  to  assume  our  nature,  and  make  us  his 
members  ?  And  shall  we  make  any  doubt  to  de- 
scend from  our  chairs,  to  prevent  his  members  be- 
ing torn  to  pieces  by  a  cruel  schism  ?  We  bishops 
are  ordained  for  the  people  of  Christ  What  there- 
fore is  most  conducive  to  the  peace  of  Christian 
people,  we  ought  to  do  in  reference  to  our  episco- 
pacy. If  we  be  profitable  servants,  why  shoidd  we 
envy  the  eternal  gain  of  our  Lord  for  our  own  tem- 
poral honours  P  Our  episcopal  dignity  will  be  so 
much  the  more  advantageous  to  us,  if  by  laying  it 
aside  we  gather  together  the  flock  of  Christ,  than  if 
we  disperse  his  flock  by  retaining  it  And  with 
what  face  can  we  hope  for  the  honour  which  Christ 
has  promised  us  in  the  world  to  come,  if  our  honours 
in  this  world  hinder  the  unity  of  his  church?  By 
this  we  see  there  were  some  cases,  in  which  it  was 
lawful  for  men  to  renounce  even  the  episcopal 
oflUce,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  Ufe ;  the 
grand  rule  being,  in  these  and  all  other  cases,  to  do 


illi  monasteria  aut  ecclesias  relinquaot,  atque  mundani  fiant : 
omne  ipsoruin  jus  ad  inonasterium  aut  ecdosiam  pertinet. 

'  Book  1 1,  chap.  13.  sect.  4.  •  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 

•  Soc.  lib.  5.  c.  7.     ••  Nai.  Orat.  32.  it.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua. 

"  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  31.        "  Theodor.  Lect  lib.  i.  p.  555. 

'*  Chrys.  Horn.  11.  in  Ephes.  p.  lllU.  "Erotfiot  irapnx»' 
pTjerai  r^c  Ap\rjs  fioiwv  iKKKtivLa  ioTu  fiia. 


««  Theod.  lib.  5.  c.  23. 

»  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  1.  c.  la  Utrique  de  medio  tece- 
damuB — Quid  enim  dubitemusredemptorinoatrosacrificium 
istius  humilitatis  offerre  ?  An  vero  iUe  de  ccelis  in  membra 
humaua  detcendit,  ut  membra  ejiu  ettemus  f  Et  not,  ne 
ipsa  ejus  membra  cnuleli  divisione  lanientur,  de  cathedris 
desccndcre  formidamus  ?  &c. 
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what  was  mott  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
churchy  and  sacrifice  private  interest  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public. 

In  these  cases,  a  bishop,  after  he 
had  renounced,  was  not  to  intermed- 
SSrkrsr~  die  with  the  affidrs  of  the  church,  to 
ordain,  or  perform  any  offices  of  the 
like  nature,  unless  he  was  called  to  assist  by  some 
other  bishop,  or  was  commissioned  by  him  as  his 
delegate :  yet  he  was  allowed  the  title  and  honour 
and  communion  of  a  bishop,  as  the  general  council 
of  Ephesus  *'  determined  it  should  be,  in  the  case  of 
Enstathius,  bishop  of  Perga,  and  metropolitan  of 
Punphylia,  who  had  renounced  his  bishopric,  be- 
ing an  aged  man,  and  thinking  himself  unable  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  it  In  such  cases  likewise, 
when  any  one  receded  with  the  approbation  of  a 
council,  he  was  sometimes  allowed  to  receive  a 
moderate  pension  out  of  the  bishopric  for  his  main- 
tenance. As  it  was  in  the  case  of  Domnus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  having  been  ejected,  though  un- 
justly, by  Dioscorus  in  the  second  83mod  of  Ephesus, 
yet  quietly  resigned  the  bishopric  to  Maximus: 
upon  which  account,  Maximus  desired  leave  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  that  he  might  allow  him  an 
annnal  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  the  council  of  Chalcedon"  readily  complied 
with.  And  this,  as  Richerius"  ingenuously  owns, 
was  the  ancient  design  and  meaning  of  canonical 
pensions,  which  were  not  used  to  be  granted  but  by 
the  authority  or  approbation  of  a  synod,  and  only 
to  such  as,  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their 
lifie  in  the  service  of  the  church,  desired  to  be  dis- 
burdened of  their  office  by  reason  of  their  age.  For 
the  reserving  a  pension  out  of  a  bishopric,  which  a 
man  only  resigns  to  take  another,  was  a  practice 
wholly  unknown  to  former  ages. 

Secondly,  Another  rule,  designed 
itelKSjwii  to  to  keep  all  clergymen  strictly  to  their 
"""^  *|»^  duty,  was.  That  no  one  should  re- 
move from  his  own  church  or  diocese, 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to 
whose  diocese  he  belonged.  For  as  no  one  at  first 
eoidd  be  ordained  a^ troXcXv^ywc,  but  must  be  fixed  to 
some  church  at  his  first  ordination ;  so  neither,  by  the 
rales  and  discipline  of  the  church  then  prevailing, 
might  he  exchange  his  station  at  pleasure,  but  must 
have  his  own  bishop's  licence,  or  letters  dimissory. 


to  qualify  him  to  remove  from  one  diocese  to  an- 
other. For  this  was  the  ancient  right,  which  eveiy 
bishop  had  in  the  clergy  of  his  own  church,  that 
he  could  not  be  deprived  of  them  without  his  own 
consent ;  but  as  well  the  party  that  deserted  him, 
as  the  bishop  that  received  him,  were  liable  to  be 
censured  upon  such  a  transgression.  If  any  pres- 
byter, deacon,  or  other  clerk,  say  the  Apostolical 
Canons,*  forsake  his  own  diocese  to  go  to  another, 
and  there  continue  mthout  the  consent  of  his  own 
bishop :  we  decree,  that  such  a  one  shall  no  longer 
minister  as  a  clerk,  (especially  if  after  admonition 
he  refuse  to  return,)  but  only  be  admitted  to  com- 
municate as  a  layman.  And  if  the  bishop,  to  whom 
they  repair,  still  entertain  them  in  the  quality  of 
clergymen,  he  shall  be  excommunicated  as  a  mas- 
ter of  disorder.  The  same  rule  is  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  ancient  councils,  as  that  of  Antioch,* 
the  first  and  second  of  Aries,"  the  first  and  fourth 
of  Carthage,"  the  first  of  Toledo,"  and  the  council 
of  Tours,"  and  Turin,"  and  the  great  council  of 
Nice,"  to  whose  canons  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
the  reader.  I  only  observe,  that  this  was  the  an- 
cient use  of  letters  dimissory,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  dmXvrualf  il/nivucui,  ffwarurai,  and  concesao- 
ria,  which  were  letters  of  licence  granted  by  a  bi- 
shop, for  a  clergyman  to  remove  from  his  diocese 
to  another ;  though  we  now  take  letters  dimissory 
in  another  sense:  but  the  old  canons  call  those 
dimissory  letters,  which  were  given  upon  the  occa- 
sion that  I  have  mentioned.  The  council  of  Car- 
thage gives  them  only  the  name  of  the  bishop's 
letters,"  but  the  council  of  Trullo"  styles  them  ex- 
pressly, dimissory;  when,  reinforcing  all  the  an- 
cient canons,  it  says,  No  clergyman  of  what  degree 
soever  shall  be  entertained  in  another  church,  iKrbg 
Tfig  rov  olKtiov  lirunc^irov  iyypiSfov  airoXvrue^,  without 
the  dimissory  letters  of  his  own  bishop ;  which  he 
might  grant  or  refuse  as  he  saw  proper  occasion 
for  it  For  there  was  no  law  to  compel  him  to 
grant  it,  whatever  arts  any  clerk  might  use  to  gain 
a  dismission  any  other  way.  St  Austin  mentions  a 
pretty  strange  case  of  this  nature,  that  happened  in 
his  own  diocese.  One  Timotheus,  a  subdeacon  of 
his  church,  being  desirous  to  leave  his  post  under 
St  Austin,  and  go  to  Severus,  a  neighbouring  bi- 
shop, protests  upon  oath  to  Severus  that  he  would 
be  no  longer  of  St  Austin's  church:   upon  this 


^  Cooc.  Epkef.  Act.  7.  in  Epitt.  ad  Synod.  Pamphy- 
lis.  Habeat  episcopi  nomen  et  honorem  ac  communionem, 
ne  quidem  ut  ncqne  ipse  ordinet,  neque  in  ecclesiam  pro- 
pria anctoritate  ordinatunii  yeniat,  nisi  forte  coassuma- 
tnr,  fcc. 

I'Cboe.  Chalced.  Act  7.  aL  Act  10.  edit  Labbe.  t  4. 

■  Richer.  Hist  Concil  par.  1.  c.  8.  n.  30.  p.  2ia  Nihil 
SBtifnitus  consiietnm  fieri  nisi  synodice  comprobatum ; 
Uaeqae  jns  pcnsioaam  canonicarum  potest  confirmari ;  qua 
lis  taatam  tribni  consueTerant  qui  magnam  yit«  partem  in 


ministerio  consumserant,  et  propter  ntatem  se  esonerabant 
episcopatu. 

»  Canon.  Apost.  c.  15  et  16.  Vid.  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  20. 

»  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  3.    **  Arelat  1.  c.  21.  Arelat  2.  c.  13. 

«  Cone.  Garth.  1.  c.  5.  Carth.  4.  c.  27. 

»  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  c.  12.  "  Cone.  Turon.  c,  11. 

»  Cone.  Taurin.  c.  7.  "  Cone.  Nic.  c.  16. 

**  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  5.  Non  licere  dericum  alienum  ab 
aliquo  suscipi  sine  Uteris  episcopi  sui,  neque  apud  se  re- 
tinere. 

«  Cone.  TrulL  c.  17. 
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Seyerus,  pretending  a  reverence  for  his  oath,  writes 
to  St  Austin,  and  tells  him  he  could  not  return 
him  his  clerk  for  fear  of  making  him  guilty  of  per- 
jury. To  which  St.  Austin  replied,  That  this 
opened  a  way  to  licentiousness,  and  there  was  an 
end*  of  all  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline,  if  a 
bishop  would  pretend  to  keep  another  man's  clerk 
upon  such  a  scruple,  for  fear  of  being  accessory  to 
his  perjury.  This  evidently  implies,  that  there  was 
no  law  then  to  compel  a  bishop  to  grant  letters  di- 
missory  to  his  clerk ;  for  if  there  had  been  any 
such,  Timothcus  needed  not  to  have  used  the  stra- 
tagem of  an  oath,  but  might  have  compelled  St. 
Austin  to  have  granted  them.  But  the  church  then 
did  not  think  fit  to  put  it  in  every  man's  power 
to  remove  from  one  diocese  to  another  at  his  own 
pleasure,  but  left  every  bishop  sole  judge  in  this 
case,  as  best  knoianng  the  necessities  and  circum- 
stances of  his  own  church,  and  whether  it  were  ex- 
pedient to  part  with  the  clergy  which  were  ordained 
for  her  service. 

g^  J  The  laws  were  no  less  severe  against 

bI::ZX!^^  all  wandering  clergymen,  whom  some 
«JSii«.a,cUrgj.  ^f  ^j^g  ancients  call  /5a«bm^o*,»  or 
racantii'i,  by  way  of  reproach.  They  were  a  sort  of 
idle  persons,  who  having  deserted  the  service  of 
their  own  church,  would  fix  in  no  other,  but  went 
roving  from  place  to  place,  as  their  fancy  and  their 
humour  led  them.  Now,  by  the  laws  of  the  church 
no  bishop  was  to  permit  any  such  to  officiate  in  his 
diocese,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  to  communicate  in 
his  church  *,  because,  having  neither  letters  dimis- 
sory  nor  letters  commendatory  from  their  own  bi- 
shop, (which  every  one  ought  to  have  that  travel- 
led,) they  were  to  be  suspected  either  as  deserters, 
or  as  persons  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor,  who  fled 
from  ecclesiastical  censure.  Therefore  the  laws 
forbade  the  admitting  of  such  either  to  ecclesiastical 
or  lay-communion.  A  presbyter  or  deacon,  says 
the  council  of  Agde,**  that  rambles  about  without 
the  letters  of  his  bishop,  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
communion  by  any  other.  The  council  of  Epone" 
repeats  the  decree  in  the  same  words.  And  the 
council  of  Valentia"  in  Spain  orders  such  wander- 
ing and  roving  clerks,  as  will  not  settle  to  the  con- 
stant performance  and  attendance  of  divine  offices 
in  the  church,  whereto  they  were  deputed  by  the 
bishop  that  ordained  them,  to  be  deprived  both  of 


the  communioii  and  the  honour  of  thdr  order,  If 
they  persisted  in  their  obstiiiaey  and  rebellion.  So 
strict  were  the  laws  of  the  ancient  ehnrch  in  tying 
the  inferior  clergy  to  the  service  of  that  ehnrch  to 
which  they  were  first  appointed,  that  they  might 
not  upon  any  account  move  thence,  but  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop  that  ordained  them. 

Nor  were  the  bishops  so  arbitiazy 
in  this  matter,  but  that  they  them-     imJfi^tb^ 
selves  were  under  a  like  regulation,  tkop*  frm  «« w 

^  to  sMtWr,  hm  to 

and  liable  to  laws  of  the  same  nature.  J^JJ;^  "^  "^ 
For  as  no  clerk  could  remove  from 
his  own  church  without  the  licence  of  his  hiihom 
so  neither  might  any  bishop  pretend  to  translate  or 
move  himself  to  another  see  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  a  provincial  ooonciL  Some 
few  there  were  who  thought  it  absolotel^  unlawful 
for  a  bishop  to  forsake  his  first  see  and  betake  him- 
self to  any  other,  because  they  looked  upon  his  con- 
secration to  be  a  sort  of  marriage  to  his  chordi, 
from  which  he  could  not  divorce  himself  nor  take 
another  without  incurring  the  crime  of  tpirital 
adulteiy.  To  this  purpose  they  wrested  that  passage 
of  St  Paul,  **  A  bishop  most  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  taking  it  in  a  mystical  and  figurative  aense, 
as  St  Jerom**  informs  us.  But  this  was  but  the 
private  opinion  of  one  or  two  authon,  which  never 
prevailed  in  the  catholic  church  i  whoae  prohifaitioB 
of  the  translation  of  bishops  was  not  founded  upon 
any  such  reasons,  but  was  only  intended  as  a  canr 
tionary  provision  to  prevent  the  ambition  of  aspiring 
men,  that  they  might  not  run  fran  lesser  bishop- 
rics  to  greater,  without  the  authority  of  a  provincial 
synod,  which  was  the  proper  judge  in  such  cases. 
Some  canons  indeed  seem  to  forbid  it  absolutely 
and  universally,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  in 
any  case.  The  council  of  Nice,*  and  Sardica," 
and  some  others,  prohibit  it  without  any  exception 
or  limitation.  But  other  canons  restrain  it  to  the 
case  of  a  bishop's  intruding  himself  into  another 
see  by  some  sinister  arts,  without  any  legal  authority 
from  a  provincial  synod.  So  those  called  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons"  distinguish  upon  the  matter:  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  leave  his  diocese,  and 
invade  another,  though  many  of  the  people  woold 
compel  him  to  it;  unless  there  be  a  reasonable 
cause,  as  that  he  may  the  more  advantage  the 
church  by  his  preaching ;  and  then  he  shall  not  do 


*  Aug.  Ep.  240.  md  Severuin.  Aditus  mperitur  ad  dissol- 
vendum  ordinem  ecclesiastics  discipliDSB,  si  alterius  eccle- 
sise  clericus  cuicuDquc  juraverit,  quod  ab  ipso  non  sit  reces- 
Biirus,  eum  sccum  esse  permittat:  ideo  se  facere  affirmans, 
ne  author  sit  ejus  perjurii,  &c. 

»  Synes.  Ep.  67. 

■•  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  52.  Presbytcro  sive  diacono  sine 
antistitis  stii  cpistolis  anibulanti  communionem  nullus  im- 
pen<Iat. 

*^  Cone.  Epaunens.  c.  G. 

*"  Cone.  Valentin,  e.  5.    Vagis  at  que  instabiliii  clericus, 


si  episcopi,  a  quo  ordinatus  est,  praceptii  non  obedierit, 
ut  in  delegata  sibi  eccleaia  officium  dependat  usidunm, 
quousque  in  ritio  permanterit,  et  commuoione  et  bonore  pri- 
vetur. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  ad  Oceanum.  t  2.  p.  321.  Qaidam 
coacte  interpretantur  uxores  pro  ecclesiit,  viros  pro  epiico- 
pis  debere  accipi,  &c. 

■•  Cone.  Nic.  c.  15. 

"Cone.  Sardie.  c.  I  et  2.  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  21.  Cooc. 
Carthag.  a  e.  3a 

*'  Canon.  A  post.  c.  14. 
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it  of  Mb  own  htfBd,  bat  by  the  judgment  and  en- 
treaty of  many  bishops,  that  is,  a  provincial  synod. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  distinguishes" 
much  after  the  same  manner :  A  bishop  shall  not 
remove  himself  firom  an  obscure  to  a  more  honour- 
able i^ace  out  of  ambition,  but  if  the  advantage  of 
the  church  require  it,  he  may  be  translated  by  the 
order  and  decree  of  a  provincial  synod.  Schel- 
strate*  and  some  other  learned  persons  think,  that 
these  canons  were  a  correction  of  the  former,  the  one 
allowing  what  the  other  had  positively  forbidden. 
But  this  18  not  at  all  probable :  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  think,  that  though,  in  the  Nicenc  and  Sar- 
dkan  canons,  these  exceptions  are  not  expressed, 
yet  they  are  to  be  understood:  because  the  council 
of  Nice  itself  translated  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Be- 
nea,  to  Antioch,  as  Mr.  Pagi^  rightly  observes  out 
of  Sosomen,*'  and  other  historians  of  the  church ; 
which  had  been  to  break  and  afiront  their  own  rule 
at  the  very  first,  had  it  meant,  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  in  any  case  to  tmnslate  a  bishop  from  one 
see  to  another.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the 
design  of  all  these  canons  was  the  same,  to  prevent 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  love  of  pre-eminence  in 
BBpning  men,  who  thrust  themselves  into  other 
sees  by  irregular  means,  by  a  faction,  or  the  mere 
bvour  of  the  people,  without  staying  for  the  choice 
or  consent  of  a  synod;  which  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  Arian  party  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tme  and  Constantius,  and  occasioned  so  many  laws 
to  be  made  against  it  But  when  a  s3mod  of  bishops 
in  then-  j  ndgment  and  discretion  thought  it  necessary 
to  translate  a  bishop  from  a  lesser  to  a  greater  see 
Ibr  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  church,  there 
was  no  law  to  prohibit  this,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
instances  of  such  promotions  to  be  met  with  in  an- 
cient history,  as  Socrates*  has  observed  long  ago, 
who  baa  collected  a  great  many  instances  to  this 
pnrpooe.  Those  that  please  may  see  more  in  Cote- 
krins*  and  Bishop  Beveridge,^  for  in  so  plain  a  case 
Ido  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in 
my  account  of  them,  but  proceed  with  other  laws  of 
the  church  which  concerned  the  clergy. 

g,^  ,  The  next  laws  of  this  nature  were 

iJt^teNTiS  Buch  as  concerned  the  residence  of  the 
**^*''  clergy ;  the  design  of  which  was  the 

I  all  the  former,  to  bind  them  to  constant 


attendance  upon  their  duty.  And  these  laws  equal- 
ly concerned  bishops  and  all  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  council  of  Sardica  has  several  canons  relating 
to  this  matter.  The  seventh  decrees,  that  no  bi- 
shop should  go  iff  TparSmiovt  to  the  emperor's  court, 
unless  the  emperor  by  letter  called  him  thither. 
The  next  canon*  provides,  that  whereas  there  might 
be  several  cases,  which  might  require  a  bishop  to 
make  some  application  to  the  emperor  in  behalf  of 
the  poor,  or  widows,  or  such  as  fied  for  sanctuary 
to  the  church,  and  condemned  criminals,  and  the 
like :  in  such  cases  the  deacons  or  subdeacons  of 
the  church  were  to  be  employed  to  go  in  his  name, 
that  the  bishop  might  fall  under  no  censure  at  court, 
as  neglecting  the  business  of  his  church.  Justinian* 
has  a  law  of  the  same  import  with  these  canons, 
That  no  bishop  should  appear  at  court  upon  any 
business  of  his  church  without  the  command  of  the 
prince :  but  if  any  petition  was  to  be  preferred  to 
the  emperor,  relating  to  any  civil  contest,  the  bishop 
should  depute  his  apocrisarius,  or  resident  at  court, 
to  act  for  him,  or  send  his  osconamui,  or  some  other 
of  his  clergy,  to  solicit  the  cause  in  his  name ;  that 
the  church  might  neither  receive  damage  by  liis  ab- 
sence, nor  be  put  to  unnecessary  expenses.  Another 
canon ^^  of  the  council  of  Sardica  limits  the  absence 
of  a  bishop  from  his  church  to  three  weeks,  un- 
less it  were  upon  some  very  weighty  and  urgent  oc- 
casion. And  another  canon*  allows  the  same  time 
for  a  bishop,  who  is  possessed  of  an  estate  in  another 
diocese,  to  go  and  collect  his  revenues,  provided  he 
celebrate  Divine  service  every  Lord's  day  in  the 
country  church  where  his  estate  lies.  And  by  two 
other  canons*  of  that  council,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons are  limited  to  the  same  term  of  absence,  and 
tied  to  the  forementioned  rules  in  the  same  manner 
as  bishops  were.  The  council  of  Agde*  made  the 
like  order  for  the  French  churches,  decreeing.  That  a 
presbyter  or  deacon,  who  was  absent  from  his  church 
for  three  weeks,  should  be  three  years  suspended 
fh)m  the  communion.  In  the  African  churches, 
upon  the  account  of  this  residence,  every  bishop's 
house  was  to  be  near  the  church,**  by  a  rule  of  tlie 
fourth  council  of  Carthage.  And  in  the  fifth  coun- 
cil there  is  another  rule,"  That  every  bishop  shall 
have  his  residence  at  his  principal  or  cathedral 
church,  which  he  shall  not  leave,  to  betake  himself 


*  Cone.  Garth.  4.  e.  27.  Ut  episcopui  de  loco  ignobili  ad 
nobUem  per  ambitionem  non  transeat — Sane  si  id  otilitat 
tcdmuB  fiendnm  popoacerit,  decreto  pro  eo  clericorum  et 
>  epiacopit  porrecto,  p«r  tententiam  synodi  trans- 


*  ScktliUmt  de  CoDcil  Antioch.  can.  21.  p.  614. 

*  Pagi,  Oritic.  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  22. 

»  Sosom.  lib.  i.  e.  2.  «  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  36. 

*  Cottier.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost.  c  14. 
^  Bcrereg.  Not.  in  eundem  Canon. 
^  Cone.  Sardic.  c.  8. 

•Jort.  NoreLS.  c.  2. 


"  Cone.  Sardic.  c.  11. 

«  Ibid.  c.  12.  *»lbid.  c.  16ell7. 

**  Cone.  Agathen.  e.  61.  Diaconus  vel  presbyter,  si  per 
tres  hebdomadas  ab  eeclesia  sua  defuerit  triennio  a  com- 
munione  suspendatur. 

*'  Cone.  Carthaj;.  4.  e.  14.  Ut  episcopus  non  longe  ab 
eeclesia  hospitiolum  habeat. 

•>  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  c  5.  Placuit  ut  nemini  sit  facultas, 
relicta  prineipali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  eeclesiam  in  dioscesi 
constitutam  se  eonferre:  vel  intro  propria  diutius  quam 
oportet  constitutum,  curam  vel  frequentatifnem  proprise 
cathcdns  uegligere. 
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to  any  other  church  in  his  diocese ;  nor  continue 
upon  his  private  concerns,  to  the  neglect  of  his  cure, 
and  hinderancc  of  his  frequenting  the  cathedral 
church.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  city  church 
was  to  be  the  chief  place  of  the  bishop's  residence 
and  cure :  and  Cabassutius,"  in  his  remarks  upon 
this  canon,  reflects  upon  the  French  bishops,  as 
transgressing  the  ancient  rule,  in  spending  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  upon  their  pleasure  in  the 
country.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  seems  a  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter ;  for  Justinian**  says,  no  bishop 
shall  be  absent  from  his  church  above  a  whole  year, 
unless  he  has  the  emperor's  command  for  it.  Which 
implies,  that  a  bishop  might  be  absent  from  his  bi- 
shopric a  year  in  ordinary  cases,  and  more  in  ex- 
traordinary. But  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  he  might  be  absent  a  year  during  his  whole 
life ;  not  year  after  year ;  for  that  would  amount  to 
a  perpetual  absence,  which  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
the  law  to  grant,  but  to  tic  them  up  to  the  direct 
contrary,  except  the  prince,  upon  s<Hne  extraordi- 
nary af&ir,  thought  fit  to  grant  them  a  particular 
dispensation. 

,,,^1^  Another  rule,  grounded  upon  the 

th^uSSr^^Ttelrt  same  reasons  with  the  former,  was  the 
inhibition  of  pluralities;  which  con- 
cerned both  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy.  As  to 
bishops,  it  appears  plainly  from  St.  Ambrose,  that 
it  was  not  thought  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  have  two 
churches.  For  speaking  of  those  words  of  the 
apostle, "  A  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,**  he  8a3rs,  If  we  look**  only  to  the  superficies  of 
Uie  letter,  it  forbids  a  digamist  to  be  ordained  bi- 
shop ;  but  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper  to  the  pro- 
founder  sense,  it  prohibits  a  bishop  to  have  two 
churches.  That  is,  wherever  there  were  two  dio- 
ceses before,  it  was  not  lawful  for  one  bishop  to 
usurp  them  both,  except  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
church  and  state  thought  it  most  convenient  to  join 
them  into  one.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
there  be  many  instances  of  bishops  removing  from 
lesser  sees  to  greater,  yet  there  is  no  example  in  all 
ancient  history,  that  I  remember,  of  any  such  bi- 
shops holding  both  together;  no,  not  among  the 
Arians  themselves,  who  were  the  least  concerned  in 
observing  rules  of  any  other.  As  to  the  case  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  diocesan 
and  parochial  churches,  and  between  the  office  and 
the  benefit  in  parochial  churches.  The  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  the  church  might  some- 


times require  a  presbyter  or  dneon  to  officiate  in 
more  than  one  parochial  church*  when  there  was  • 
scarcity  of  ministers;  but  the  revenues  of  such 
churches  did  not  thereupon  belong  to  him,  becaine 
they  were  paid  into  the  common  stock  of  the  dty 
or  cathedral  church,  from  whence   he   had  fak 
monthly  or  yeariy  portion  in  the  division  of  tbe 
whole,  as  has  been  noted  before.    And  this  makci 
it  further  evident,  that  in  those  early  ages  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  plurality  of  benefices,  but 
only  a  plurality  of  offices  in  the  same  dioccw, 
within  such  a  district,  as  that  a  man  mig^t  pemD- 
ally  attend  and  officiate  in  two  parochial  churdxi. 
But  then,  as  to  diflferent  dioceses,  it  being  ordinariljr 
impossible  that  a  man  should  attend  a  cure  in  tvo 
dioceses,  the  canons  are  very  express  in  prohibidng 
any  one  from  having  a  name  in  two  churchoyOr 
partaking  of  the  revenues  of  both.    The  oomial 
of  Chalcedon"  has  a  peremptoiy  canon  to  thii  pu^ 
pose :  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  dergymsn  to 
have  his  name  in  the  church  roll  or  catalogue  of 
two  cities  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the  chmdi 
where  he  was  first  ordained,  and  any  other  to  winch 
he  flies  out  of  ambition  as  to  a  greater  chordii  but 
all  such  shall  be  returned  to  their  own  chaidif 
where  they  were  first  ordained,  and  only  mimiter 
there.    But  if  any  one  is  regularly  removed  fion 
one  church  to  another,  he  shall  not  partake  of  the 
revenues  of  the  former  church,  or  of  any  ontoiy, 
hospital,  or  alms-house,  belonging  to  it    And  sodi 
as  shall  presume,  after  this  definition  of  this  grett 
and  oecumenical  council,  to  transgress  in  this  nut- 
ter, are  condemned  to  be  degraded  by  the  holy  syiioi 
And  that  none  might  pretend,  imder  any  other  no- 
tion, to  evade  this  law,  the  same  rule  was  made  for 
monasteries,  that  one  abbot  should  not  preside  over 
two  monasteries  at  the  same  time.    Which  provi- 
sion is  made  by  the  council  of  Agde"  and  Epone, 
and  confirmed  by  the  imperial  laws  of  Justinian," 
who  inserted  it  into  his  Code.    Now,  the  design  of 
all  these  laws  was  to  oblige  the  cleigy  to  constant 
attendance  upon  their  duty  in  the  diurch  where 
they  were  first  ordained;  from  which  if  they  onee 
removed,  whether  with  licence  or  without,  to  any 
other  diocese,  they  were  no  longer  to  enjoy  any 
dividend  in  the  church  or  diocese  to  whkh  they 
first  belonged.    And  this  rule  continued  for  sevenl 
ages  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  being  renewed 
in  the  second  council  of  Nice,**  and  other  later 
councils. 


'  Cabassut.  Notit.  ConciL  c.  44.  Huic  cmnoni  contra- 
veDiiint  episcopi,  qui  magna  parte  anni  nire  versantur  et 
deliciantur. 

**  Just.  Novel  6.  c.  2.  Et  illud  etiam  definimuii,  ul  ne- 
mo Deo  amabilium  episcoporum  foris  a  lua  ecclesia  plus- 
qiiam  per  totmn  annum  abesse  audeat,  nisi  hoc  per  imperi- 
alem  fiat  juMionem. 

**  Ambro6.  de  Dignit  Sacerd.  c.  4.  Si  ad  luperficiem 
tantum  literie  respiciamus,  probibet  bigamum  epifcopum 


ordinari :  si  vero  ad  aUiorem  tensam  contceiulimiii^  inhibet 
episcopum  duai  usurpare  ecdeiiaa. 

«•  Cone.  Gbalced.  c.  10.  M ^  i^tumi  kXii^mk6v  If  <fo  v^ 
Xf Mv  KaT  airrdif  KarakiytoOmi  iicicXi|0'£cit,  &c. 

*'  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  57.  Unum  abbuem  dudbos  mooii- 
teriis  interdicimut  prnsidere.     Vid.  Codc.  EpaxmeBi.  c.  9. 

»  God.  Jutt  lib.  i.  Tit.  a  de  Epiic.  Leg.  4a  Non  lit 
vero  abbat  duoram  monasterionim. 

••  Cone.  Nic.  2.  c.  15. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  same  design, 
to  keep  the  clergy  strict  and  constant 
gjjjfijJi^C  to  their  duty,  laws  were  also  made  to 
prohibit  them  from  following  any 
neolar  employment,  which  might  divert  them  too 
■ndi  from  their  proper  business  and  calling.  Among 
llioie  c^ed  the  Apostolical  Canons,  there  are  three 
to  this  purpose.  One  of  which  says,**  No  bishop, 
pRsbyter,  or  deacon,  shall  take  upon  him  any 
voridly  cares,  under  pain  of  degradation.  Another 
fq^**  No  bishop  or  presbyter  shall  concern  himself 
to  any  secular  offices  or  administrations,  that  he 
my  have  more  time  to  attend  the  needs  and  busi- 
■en  of  the  church ;  and  this  under  the  same  penalty 
of  degradation.  The  last  says,**  A  bishop,  presby- 
toTy  or  deacon,  that  busies  himself  in  any  secular 
oOoe,  and  is  minded  to  hold  both  a  place  in  the 
l(pman  government  and  an  office  in  the  church, 
shall  be  deposed.  For  the  things  of  Cssar  belong 
to  Cssar,  and  the  things  of  God  to  God.  Balsamon 
and  Zonaias  take  this  canon  to  mean  only  the  pro- 
hibition of  holding  military  offices,  because  it  uses 
Ibe  word  wrparda :  but  I  have  showed  before,  out  of 
Gothofred  and  others,  that  the  word  erparUa  and 
wuKUa  are  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  larger  signifi- 
eatioiif  to  denote  all  kinds  of  secular  offices,  as  well 
civil  as  military :  and  therefore  they  more  rightly 
interpret  this  canon,*  who  understand  it  as  a  pro- 
hifaitkm  of  holding  any  secular  office,  civil  as  well 
at  military,  with  an  ecclesiastical  one,  as  things  in- 
eompatible  and  inconsistent  with  one  another.  £u- 
wAioB^  informs  us,  from  the  epistle  of  the  council 
af  Antioeh  that  deposed  Paulus  Samosatensis,  that 
mong  other  crimes  alleged  against  him,  this  was 
one,  that  he  took  upon  him  secular  places,  and  pre- 
wired the  title  of  dueenariw  before  that  of  bishop. 
The  dueenaru,  among  the  Romans,  were  a  sort  of 
ehril  officers,  so  called  from  their  receiving  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  Bedertia  from  the  emperor,  as  Vale- 
sins  observes  *  out  of  Dia  And  this  makes  it  plain, 
that  the  intent  of  the  canons  was  to  prohibit  the 
dogy  from  meddling  vnth  civil  offices,  as  well  as 
■O^biiy.  Only  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  where 
die  matter  was  a  business  of  great  necessity  or 
eharitj,  we  meet  with  an  instance  or  two  of  a  bishop's 
Jofaiing  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  office  together 
without  any  censure.  As  Theodoret**  notes  of  the 
frmoos  Jacobus  Nisibensis,  that  he  was  both  bishop 


and  prince,  or  governor,  of  Nisibis,  or  Antioeh  in 
Mygdonia,  a  city  in  the  confines  of  the  Persian  and 
Roman  empires.  Theodoret  represents  him  as  a 
man  of  great  fame  in  his  country  for  his  miracles, 
by  which  he  sometimes  relieved  the  city  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Persians.  And  it  is  probable,  in  re- 
gard to  this,  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Con- 
stantius  pitched  upon  him,  as  the  properest  person 
to  take  the  government  of  the  city  upon  him,  being 
a  place  in  great  danger,  and  very  much  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Persians.  But  such  instances 
are  but  rarely  met  vdth  in  ancient  history. 

In  some  times  and  places  the  laws 
of  the  church  were  so  strict  about     L«wt  prabibiung 

th^  dcMT  to  be  tu- 

this  matter,  that  they  would  not  suffer  ««»•  "d  «uaidi«iii» 

'  •*  how  tu  exttndcd. 

a  bishop  or  presbyter  to  be  left  trustee 
to  any  man's  will,  or  a  tutor  or  guardian  in  pursu- 
ance of  it :  because  it  was  thought  this  would  be 
too  great  an  avocation  from  his  other  business. 
There  is  a  famous  case  in  Cyprian  relating  to  this 
matter.  He  tells  us,  it  had  been  determined  by  an 
African  synod,  that  no  one  should  appoint  any  of 
God's  ministers  a  curator  or  guardian  by  his  will, ' 
because  they  were  to  give  themselves  to  supplica- 
tions and  prayer,  and  to  attend  only  upon  the  sacri- 
fice and  service  of  the  altar.  And  therefore,  when 
one  Geminius  Victor  had  made  Geminius  Faustinus, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Fumi,  guardian  or 
trustee  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  contrary  to 
the  decree  of  the  foresaid  council ;  Cyprian*  wrote 
to  the  church  of  Fumi,  that  they  should  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  council  against  Victor,  which 
was.  That  no  annual  commemoration  should  be 
made  of  him  in  the  church,  nor  any  prayer  be  offer- 
ed in  his  name  (according  to  the  custom  of  the 
church  in  those  times)  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 
This  was  a  sort  of  excommunication  after  death,  by 
denying  to  receive  such  a  person's  oblations,  and 
refrising  to  name  him  at  the  altar  among  others 
that  made  their  offerings,  and  neither  honoiuing 
him  with  the  common  prayers  or  praises  that  were 
then  put  up  to  God  for  all  the  faithful  that  were 
dead  in  the  Lord.  This  was  the  punishment  of 
such  as  transgressed  this  rule  in  the  days  of  Cy- 
prian. And  in  the  following  ages  the  canon  was 
renewed,  but  with  a  little  difference.  For  though 
bishops  were  absolutely  and  universally  forbidden* 
to  take  this  office  upon  them,  both  by  the  ecclesi- 


*  Cao.  A  pott.  c.  7.     Koo'fuicd*  iftpoirrlda^  fiii  ivoKafi- 

*  Ibid.  c.  81.  "(yri  fih  XP4  iirltrKonrov  h  'Wptvfiirtpov 
uiduwai  kwrr6¥  «It  imio^iat  dtoiici(<rctc,  &c. 

*  Ibid,   c   83.     SrpaTt^a   dx^^^Xl^^*  '^^^  fiovXofitvos 
ifU^oTtpa  ««rr^x*^>  *P«fUii«4v  ^PXh*  '^^^  UpariKiiv  diol- 

'  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  Apost  c.  83. 

"  Enaeb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.    Koe^iKd  dj^iAfiarra  viroivofitpotf 

*  Val?«iis  in  loc.    Ducenarii  dioebantur  procuratoret, 

Q 


qui  ducenta  Mstertia  annul  salarii  nomine  accipiebant  a 
principe.    Ex  Dione,  lib.  53.' 

-  Theod.  lib.  2.  c.  30. 

•'  Cypr.  Ep.  66.  al.  1.  ad  Cler.  Furnitan.  p.  3.  Ideo  Vic- 
tor cum  contra  formam  nuper  in  concilio  a  sacerdotibus 
datam,  Geminium  Faustinum  presbyterum  ausus  sit  tutorem 
constituere,  non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ejus  apud  vos  fiat 
ablatio,  aut  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine  ejus  in  eccletia  fre. 
quentetur. 

*  Cone.  Cart  bag.  4.  c.  18.  Ut  episcopus  tuitiouem  testa- 
mentomm  non  lutcipiat 
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:i8tical  and  civil  law ;  yet  presbyten  and  deacons, 
and  all  the  inferior  clergy,  were  allowed  to  be  tutors 
and  giianlians  to  such  |)erson8  as  by  right  of  kin- 
dred* might  claim  this  im  a  duty  from  them.  But 
still  the  prohibition  stood  in  force  against  their 
being  concerned  in  that  office  for  any  other,  that 
were  not  of  their  relations,  as  ap))cars  from  one  of 
Justinian's  Novels,  which  was  made  to  settle  tliis 
matter  in  the  church. 

By  other  laws  they  were  prohibited 

uJ^i[;i!i';i(hrir  from  taking  tlpon  them  the  office  of 

i£whnVTa^'"«i  pleaders  at  the  bar  in  anv  civil  con- 

thf  UTin  ».rhulf  of   *  ,  ,     .  .        1     ' 

themM-iw  or  thrir  test,  tlioui^h  it  wcHj  m  tlicir  own  case, 
or  the  concerns  of  the  church :  nei- 
ther might  they  be  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  any 
other  man's  apjwarance  in  such  causes :  because  it 
was  thought,  that  such  sort  of  encumbrances  might 
bring  detriment  to  the  church,  in  distracting  her 
ministers  from  constant  attendance  u|)on  Dinne 
service,  iis  ap])ears  both  from  the  foresaid  NoveP  of 
Justinian,  and  some  ancient  canons,^*  wliich  forbid 
a  clergyman  to  become  a  sponsor  in  any  such  cause 
under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Now,  as  all  these  offices  and  em- 
utr^affaiiwt  their  plovmcuts  wcrc  forbiddcu  the  clergy 
tnuiniuidmrrchui-  u\)on  tlic  account  of  bciug  cousumcrs 
of  their  time,  and  hinderances  of  Di- 
vine service ;  so  there  were  some  others  prohibited^ 
not  only  upon  this  account,  but  also  upon  the  no- 
tion of  their  being  generally  attended  with  covet- 
ousness  and  filthy  lucre.  Thus,  in  the  first  council 
of  Carthage"  we  find  several  prohibitions  of  clergy- 
men's becoming  stewards  or  accountants  to  laymen. 
The  third  council"  forbids  both  that,  and  also  their 
taking  any  houses  or  lands  to  farm,  and  generally 
all  business  that  was  disreputable  and  unbecoming 
their  calling.  The  second  council  of  Aries'*  like- 
wise forbids  their  farming  other  men's  estates,  or 
following  any  trade  or  merchandise  for  filthy  lucre's 
sake,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  The  general 
council  of  Chalcedpn"  has  a  canon  to  the  same 
purpose.  That  no  monk  or  clergyman  shall  rent  any 
estate,  or  take  upon  him  the  management  of  any 
secular  business,  except  the  law  called  him  to  be 
guardian  to  orphans,  (in  the  case  that  has  been 


spoken  of  before,  as  being  their  next  relation,)  or 
else  the  bishop  made  him  steward  of  the  church 
revenues,  or  overseer  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
such  others  as  stood  in  need  of  the  church's  care 
and  assistance.  And  here  the  leaaon  given  for 
making  this  canon  is,  that  some  of  the  clergy  were 
found  to  neglect  the  service  of  God,  and  live  in  lay- 
men's houses  as  their  stewards,  for  covetonniess  and 
filthy  lucre's  sake.  Which  was  an  old  complaint 
made  by  Cyprian**  in  that  sharp  invective  of  his 
against  some  of  the  bishops  of  his  own  age,  who 
were  so  far  gone  in  this  vice  of  covetoosness,  as  to 
neglect  the  service  of  God  to  follow  worldly  haor 
ness ;  leaving  their  sees,  and  deserting  their  people, 
to  ramble  about  in  quest  of  gainful  trades  in  other 
countries,  to  the  provocation  of  the  Divine  venge- 
ance, and  flagrant  scandal  of  the  church.  So  tbit 
these  being  the  reasons  of  making  snch  laws,  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  themselves  by 
the  intent  and  design  of  them ;  which  was  to  correct 
such  manifest  abuses,  as  covetoosness  and  neglect 
of  Divine  service,  which  either  as  cause  or  efl^  too 
often  attended  the  clergy's  engagement  of  themsdvei 
in  secular  business. 

But  in  some  cases  it  was  reasonable  ,^  ^ 
to  presume,  that  their  engagements  of  m^HJSlSi 
this  nature  were  separate  from  these  ^'"•*"*'*^'' 
vices.  For  in  some  times  and  places,  where  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  very  small,  and  not  a 
competent  maintenance  for  all  the  clergy,  some  of 
them,  especially  among  the  inferior  orders,  were 
obliged  to  divide  themselves  between  the  service  of 
the  church  and  some  secular  calling.  Others,  who 
found  they  liad  time  enough  to  spare,  negodated  out 
of  charity,  to  bestow  their  gains  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  other  pious  uses.  And  some,  who,  before 
their  entrance  into  orders,  had  been  brought  up  to 
an  ascetic  and  philosophic  life,  wherein  they  wrought 
at  some  honest  manual  calling  with  their  own 
hands,  continued  to  work  in  the  same  manner, 
though  not  in  the  same  measure,  even  after  they 
were  made  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  church, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  humihty,  or  to  answer  some 
other  end  of  a  Christian  life.  Now,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  vices  complained  of  in  the  foremendoned 


**  Jiist.  Novel.  123.  c.  5.  Episcopos  et  monacboi  ex  nulla 
lege  tutoreti  aut  curatoret  cujuscunque  perBonn  fieri  con- 
cedimus.  Prcsbyteros  autem  et  diaconos  etsubdiacoDOs.  si 
jure  ac  lege  cognationis  ad  Uitclam  aut  curam  vocentur,  ejus- 
modi  munus  suscipere  conccdimut.  Vid.  ConciL  Cbalced. 
c.  3. 

^0  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  6.  Sed  neque  procuratorem  litis, 
aut  ndcjussorem  pro  talibus  causis  epiAcopum,  aut  alium 
clerlcum,  proprio  uoininc,  aut  pcclctiac  sinimuti:  ne  per 
hanc  uccasionem  sacra  ministeria  impcdiantur. 

'•  Canon.  Apost.  c.  20.  KXijpiKoi  iyyvat  iidoifi  KtiSrat' 
pta^u).    Vid.  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

^  Cone.  Carth.  1.  c.  6.  Qui  serviunt  Deo,  et  annexi  sunt 
clero,  non  acccdant  ad  actui  eeu  administrationem  vel  pro-  | 


curationem  domomin.  Ibid.  c.  9.  Laicii  non  liceat  den- 
cot  noitros  eligere  apothecarioe  vel  mtiociBStorei. 

**  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c.  15.  Clerici  non  tint  conductorei, 
neque  procuratores,  neque  ullo  turpi  vel  inhonesto  ne^io 
victum  quieranL 

^*  Cone.  Arelat  1.  al.  2.  c.  14.  Siquis  clericiu  conductor 
alien®  rei  voluerit  cste  aut  turpis  lucri  gratia  aliquod  gentu 
negotiationis  exercuerit,  depositui  a  clero,  a  conunanione 
alienuf  habeatur. 

»»  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  3. 

^  Cypr.  de  Lapsit,  p.  123.  Episcopi  plurimi  Divina  pro- 
curatioue  conteinpta,  procuratores  rerum  SKCularium  fieri, 
derelicta  cathedra,  glebe  deterta,  per  alienas  provinciit 
oberrantef,  negotiationis  quKstuoiak  nundinas  ancupari,  &c. 
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laws,  as  the  reasons  of  the  prohibition,  had  no  share 
or  eoncem :  for  such  men's  negociations  were  neither 
theefleets  of  covetousness,  nor  attended  properly  with 
any  neglect  of  Divine  service ;  and  consequently  not 
within  the  prohibition  and  censure  of  the  laws.  For 
firrt»  both  the  laws  of  church  and  state  allowed  the  in- 
ferior clergy  to  work  at  an  honest  calling  in  cases  of 

(ity,  to  provide  themselves  of  a  liberal  mainten- 
e,  when  the  revenues  of  the  church  could  notdo  it. 
In  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage^  there  are  three 
cttMoa  immediately  following  one  another  to  this 
purpose,  that  they  should  provide  themselves  of  food 
md  raiment  at  some  honest  trade  or  husbandry, 
without  hindering  the  duties  of  their  office  in  the 
church :  and  such  of  them  as  were  able  to  labour, 
should  be  taught  some  trade  and  letters  together. 
And  the  laws  of  the  state  were  so  far  from  hinder- 
ing this,  that  they  encouraged  such  of  the  clergy  to 
Mow  an  honest  calling,  by  granting  them  a  special 
immunity  from  the  ehrysargymm,  or  lustral  tax, 
which  was  exacted  of  all  other  tradesmen,  as  I  have 
showed  more  at  large  in  another  place.*  Secondly, 
It  was  lawful  also  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  upon 
my  manual  trade  or  calling,  when  it  was  to  answer 
tome  good  end  of  charity  thereby:  as  that  they 
might  not  be  overburdensome  to  the  chureh;  or 
ndgfat  have  some  superfluities  to  bestow  upon  the 
indent  and  needy ;  or  even  that  they  might  set  the 
laity  a  provoking  example  of  industry  and  diligence 
in  dieir  callings.  Which  were  those  worthy  ends, 
which  the  holy  apostle  St  Paul  proposed  to  himself 
in  lahonring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  trade  of 
tnt-making:  after  whose  example  many  eminent 
bi^iops  of  the  ancient  chureh  were  not  ashamed  to 
employ  their  spare  hours  in  some  honest  laboiur,  to 
piumote  the  same  ends  of  charity,  which  the  apos- 
tle so  firequently  inculcates.  Thus  Sozomen  ob- 
serves*" of  Zeno,  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine, 
that  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  all  which 
tune  he  constantly  attended  both  morning  and 
evening  the  service  of  the  chureh,  and  yet  found 
time  to  woik  at  the  trade  of  a  linen  weaver,  by 
which  he  not  only  subsisted  himself,  but  relieved 
otheriy  though  he  lived  in  a  rich  and  wealthy  chureh. 
Bpipliaiiiiis  makes  a  more  general  observation 
:  the  Massalian  heretics,  (who  were  great  en- 
I  of  idleness,)  that  not  only  all  those  of  a 

lie  life»  but  also  many  of  the  priests  of  God,** 
imitating  their  holy  fiither  in  Christ  St  Paul, 
wrought  with  tUeir  own  hands  at  some  honest  trade. 


that  was  no  dishonour  to  their  dignity,  and  con- 
sistent with  their  constant  attendance  upon  their 
ecclesiastical  duties ;  by  which  means  they  had  both 
what  was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence,  and 
to  give  to  others  that  stood  in  need  of  their  relief. 
The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions"  brings 
in  the  apostles  reconunending  industry  in  every 
man's  calling  from  their  own  example,  that  they 
might  have  wherewith  to  sustain  themselves,  and 
supply  the  needs  of  others.  Which  though  it  be 
not  an  exact  representation  of  the  apostles'  practice, 
(for  we  do  not  read  of  any  other  apostle's  labouring 
with  his  own  hands,  except  St  Paul,  whilst  he 
preached  the  gospel,)  yet  it  serves  to  show  what 
sense  that  author  had  of  this  matter ;  that  he  did 
not  think  it  simply  unlawful  for  a  clergyman  to 
labour  at  some  secular  employment,  when  the  end 
was  charity,  and  not  filthy  lucre.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  imperial  laws  for  some  time  grant- 
ed the  same  immunity  from  the  lustral  tax  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  that  traded  with  a  charitable  design 
to  relieve  others,  as  to  those  that  traded  out  of  ne- 
cessity for  their  own  maintenance ;  of  both  which  I 
have  given  an  account  in  another  place.  Thirdly, 
We  have  some  instances  of  very  eminent  bishops, 
who»  out  of  humility  and  love  of  a  philosophical  and 
laborious  life,  spent  their  vacant  hours  in  some 
honest  business,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  former  days.  Thus  Ruffin,"  and  Socrates," 
and  Sozomen**  tell  us  of  Spiridion,  bishop  of  Tri- 
mithus  in  Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  bishops 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  a  man  famous  for  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  miracles,  that  having  been  a  shepherd 
before,  he  continued  to  employ  himself  in  that  call- 
ing, out  of  his  great  humility,  all  his  life.  But  then 
he  made  his  actions  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
demonstrate,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  covetousness. 
For  Sozomen  particularly  notes,  that  whatever  his 
product  was,  he  either  distributed  it  among  the  poor, 
or  lent  it  without  usury  to  such  as  needed  to  borrow, 
whom  he  trusted  to  take  out  of  his  storehouse  what 
they  pleased,  and  return  what  they  pleased,  without 
ever  examining  or  taking  any  account  of  them. 
Fourthly,  I  observe,  that  those  laws  which  were 
most  severe  against  the  superior  clergy's  negociating 
in  any  secular  business,  in  cases  of  necessity  allowed 
them  a  privilege,  which  was  equivalent  to  it :  that 
is,  that  they  might  employ  others  to  fector  for  them, 
so  long  as  they  were  not  concerned  in  their  own 
persons.    For  so  the  council  of  Eliberis"  words  it : 


''CoBC.  Csrdi.  4.  c.  51.  Clericus  quantumlibet  verbo 
Dti  smditiu,  artificio  victum  qiuerat.  Ibid.  c.  52.  Clerictu 
victoBSC  veftimcntum  sibi,  artificiolo  yel  agricultura,  absque 
dkfi  fB  dnnlivat  detrimento,  pneparet  Ibid.  c.  53.  Om- 
wm  derid,  qui  ad  operandum  validi  sunt,  et  artificiola  et 
litentdinsat 

*  Book  V.  chap.  3.  aect  6.        *•  Soxom.  lib.  7.  c.  28. 

■  Epiphaa.  H«r.  80.  Massalian.  n.  6. 

••  Gboitit.  Apost  lib.  Z  c.  63. 
Q  2 


"*  Ruffio.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  Hie  pastor  oviom  etiam  in  episco- 
patu  positus  permansiL 

"  Socrat.  lib.  ].  c.  12.  ^ih  ik  dtvipiaB  iroXXfyv,  ix<^M<* 
V09  Tfif  lirurKOirri^  iirolftaivt  Kal  Tck  vpojSara. 

**  Soioni.  lib,  I.  c.  11. 

*^  CoDC.  Eliber.  c.  19.  Episcopi,  presbyteri,  et  diaconi,  de 
locis  Buis  negotiandi  causa  non  discedant,  nee  circumeuntes 
provincias,  qusestuotas  nundinas  secteutur.  Sane  ad  victom 
sibi  conquirendum,  aut  filium,  aut  libertum,  aiit  TaKt^vGA.- 
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Biiihops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  shall  not  leave 
their  station  to  follow  a  secular  calling,  nor  rove 
into  other  provinces  after  fairs  and  markets.  But 
yet,  to  provide  themselves  a  livelihood,  they  may 
employ  a  son,  or  a  freeman,  or  a  hired  servant,  or  a 
friend,  or  any  other ;  and  if  they  negociate,  let  them 
negociate  within  their  own  province.  So  that  all 
these  laws  were  justly  tempered  \dth  great  ^lisdom 
and  prudence ;  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  service 
of  God  and  the  needs  of  his  ministers  and  servants 
might  be  supplied  together ;  so,  on  the  other,  no  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  covetousness  in  the 
clergy,  nor  any  one  be  countenanced  in  the  neglect 
of  his  proper  business,  by  a  licence  to  lead  a  ^'an- 
dcring,  busy,  distracted  life,  which  did  not  become 
those  that  were  dedicated  to  the  sacred  function.  It 
is  against  these  only,  that  all  the  severe  invectives 
of  St  Jerom,"  and  others  of  the  ancients,"  are  le- 
velled which  the  reader  must  interpret  with  the 
same  limitations,  and  distinction  of  cases,  as  we 
have  done  the  public  laws :  the  design  of  both  be- 
ing only  to  censure  the  vices  of  the  rich,  who,  viith- 
out  any  just  reason  or  necessity,  immersed  them- 
selves in  the  cares  of  a  secular  life,  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  tenor  of  their  profession. 

ji^n  Another  sort  of  laws  were  made  re- 

ihlS^ut^JISriiS  specting  their  outward  behaviour,  to 
*eiution.  guard  them  equally  against  scandal 

in  their  character,  and  danger  in  their  conversation. 
.Such  were  the  laws  against  corresponding  and  con- 
versing too  familiarly  with  Jews  and  Gentile  phi- 
losophers. The  council  of  Eliberis"  forbids  them 
to  eat  with  the  Jews  under  pain  of  suspension. 
The  council  of  Agde*  has  a  canon  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, forbidding  them  to  give,  as  well  as  receive,  an 
entertainment  from  the  Jews.  And  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons,*  not  only  prohibit  them  to 
fast  or  feast  with  the  Jews,  but  to  receive  r^c  ^oprfii 
Cma,  any  of  those  portions  or  presents,  which  they 
were  used  to  send  to  one  another  upon  their  festi- 
vals. And  the  laws  against  conversing  with  Gen- 
tile philosophers  were  much  of  the  same  nature. 
For  Sozomen**  says,  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  excommunicated  the  two  Apollinarii,  fa- 
ther and  son,  because  they  went  to  hear  Epiphanius 
the  sophist  speak  his  hymn  in  the  praise  of  Bac- 
chus ;  which  was  not  so  agreeable  to  their  charac- 
ter, the  one  being  a  presbyter,  the  other  a  deacon 


in  the  Christian  church.     It  was  in  regard  to  tfaefr 
character  likei^ise,  that  other  canons  restnined 
them  from  eating  or  drinking  in  a  tavern,  except 
they  were  upon  a.  journey,  or  some  such  necessary 
occasion  required  them  to  do  it    For  among  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons,"  and  the  decrees  of 
the  councils  of  Laodicea"  and  Carthage,**  there  are 
several  rules  to  this  purpose ;  the  strictness  of  whidi 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  Julian  r^ 
quired  the  same  caution  in  his  heathen  priests,  that 
they  should  neither  appear  at  the  public  theatm^ 
nor  in  any  taverns,  under  pain  of  deposition  bom 
their  office  of  priesthood,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  let^ 
ter  to  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia,  which  Son- 
men"  records,  and  other  fragments  of  his  writingi. 

To  this  sort  of  laws  we  may  reduce 
those  ancient  rules,  which  concerned  lbm  nim  » 
the  garb  and  habit  of  the  ancient 
clergy ;  in  which  such  a  decent  mean  was  to  be  ob- 
served, as  might  keep  them  fix>m  obloquy  and  cen- 
sure on  both  hands,  either  as  too  nice  and  critical, 
or  too  slovenly  and  careless  in  their  dress :  their 
habit  being  generally  to  be  such,  as  might  ezpieii 
the  gravity  of  their  minds  without  any  suprrsdtiooi 
singularities,  and  their  modesty  and  humility  with- 
out affectation.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  their 
rules  were  formed  according  to  the  customs  and 
opinions  of  the  age,  which  are  commonly  the  stand- 
ard and  measure  of  decency  and  indecency  in  thingi 
of  this  nature.  Thus,  for  instance,  long  hair,  and 
baldness  by  shaving  the  head  or  beard,  being  then 
generally  reputed  indecencies  in  contrary  extremes, 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  observe  a  becoming  m^ 
diocrity  between  them.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
that  controverted  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  according  to  its  true  reading,  that  a  cle^ 
gyman  shall  neither  indulge  long  hair,  nor  shave 
his  beard :  Clerkw  nee  comam  nutriat^  nee  barham 
radat  The  contrary  custom  being  now  in  vogue 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  Bellarmine"  and  many  other 
writers  of  that  side,  who  will  have  all  their  ceremo- 
nies to  be  apostolical,  and  to  contain  some  great 
mystery  in  them,  pretend,  that  the  word  radat 
should  be  left  out  of  that  ancient  canon,  to  make  it 
agreeable  to  the  present  practice.  But  the  learned 
Savaro"  proves  Uie  other  to  be  the  true  reading,  as 
well  from  the  Vatican,  as  many  other  maniidtoripts. 
And  even  Spondanus  himself"  confesses  as  much, 


riiim,  aut  amicum,  aiit  quemlibet  mittant:  et  si  voluerint 
np^tiari,  intra  prorinciam  negntientur. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Negotiatorem  ckricum 
quasi  pestem  fuge,  &c. 

"  Sulpic.  Sever.  Hist.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Tanta  hoc  tempore 
animns  eorum  habeDdi  cupido  veluti  tabes  incessit:  iDhiuiit 
possessionibiis,  prrodia  excolunt,  suro  incubant,  emunt,  veii- 
duntque  quesstui,  per  omnia  student,  &c. 

**  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  50.  Clericus  qui  cum  Judnis  cibu:n 
sumpserit,  placuit  eum  a  communione  abstinere,  ut  debciit 
amcndari. 


**  Cone.  Agatheo.  c.  40.  Omnes  clertei  JudBorum  con- 
vivia  evitent.    Nee  eos  ad  convivia  quisquam  excipiaL 

**  Canon.  A  post.  c.  70.  **  Sosom.  lib.  6  c.  *& 

"  Canon.  AposL  c.  53.  **  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  21. 

••  Cone.  Carth.  3.  c  27. 

*^  Socom.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  Vid.  Julian.  Fragment.  Epiit. 
p.  547. 

••  Cone.  Carth.  4.  e.  44. 

"  Bellarm.  de  Monaeh.  lib.  2.  c.  40. 

»  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidooium,  lib.  4.  Bp.  21.  p.  .lOa 

*■  Spondan.  Kpit.  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  5HL 
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Upd  hereupon  takes  occasion  to  correct  Baronius 
§ir  wmrting,  that  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apolli- 
pniB  it  was  the  custom  of  the  French  hishops  to 
iittfe  dieir  beards :  whereas  the  contrary  appears 
flan  one  of  Sidonius  his  epistles,*^  that  their  custom 
tten  was  to  wear  short  hair  and  long  beards,  as  he 
dneribes  his  friend  Maximus  Palatinus,  who  of  a 
lecalar  was  become  a  clergyman :  he  says,  his  habit, 
Ini  gait,  bis  modesty,  his  countenance,  his  dis- 
eouve  were  all  religious ;  and  agreeably  to  these, 
lui  hair  was  short,  and  his  beard  long.  Custom,  it 
,  had  then  made  it  decent  and  becoming;  and 
i  that  ground  the  ancients  are  sometimes  pretty 
severe  against  such  of  the  clergy  as  transgressed  in 
this  point,  as  guilty  of  an  indecency  m  going  con- 
tiary  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  church,  which 
were  to  be  observed,  though  the  thing  was  other- 
wise in  itself  of  an  indifferent  nature. 

The  Romanists  are  generally  as 
TwiiMiMiofOie  much  to  blame  in  their  accounts  of 
gttw»53ofih»  the  ancient  tonsure  of  the  clergy; 
which  they  describe  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  parallel  to  that  shaving  of  the 
crown  of  the  head  by  way  of  mystical  rite,  which 
ii  now  the  modem  custom.  Whereas  this  was  so 
fir  from  being  required  as  a  matter  of  decency 
amcmg  the  ancients,  that  it  was  condemned  and 
pn^bited  by  them.  Which  may  appear  from  that 
question,  which  Optatus  puts  to  the  Donatists, 
when  he  asks  them,  where  they  had  a  command**'  to 
flhave  the  heads  of  the  priests  ?  as  they  had  done 
by  the  catholic  clergy  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
do  public  penance  in  the  church.  In  which  case, 
M  Albaspinieus  rightly  notes,***  it  was  customary 
to  use  shaving  to  baldness,  and  sprinkling  the  head 
with  ashes,  as  signs  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  But 
the  priests  of  God  were  not  to  be  thus  treated. 
Which  shows,  that  the  ancients  then  knew  nothing 
of  this,  as  a  ceremony  belonging  to  the  ordination 
or  life  of  the  clergy.  Which  is  still  more  evident 
from  what  St.  Jerom  says  upon  those  words  of 
Kiekiel  xliv.  20,  "  Neither  shall  they  shave  their 
beads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow  long ;  they  shall 
only  poU  their  heads."  This,  says  he,***  evidently 
demonstrates,  that  we  ought  neither  to  have  our 
beads  shaved,  as  the  priests  and  votaries  of  Ids  and 
Serapb ;   nor  yet  to  suffer  our  hair  to  grow  long. 


after  the  luxurious  manner  of  barbarians  and  sol- 
diers ;  but  that  priests  should  appear  with  a  vener^ 
able  and  grave  countenance :  neither  are  they  to 
make  themselves  bald  with  a  razor,  nor  poll  their 
heads  so  close,  that  they  may  look  as  if  they  were 
shaven ;  but  they  are  to  let  their  hair  grow  so  long, 
that  it  may  cover  their  skin.  It  is  impossible  now 
for  any  rational  man  to  imagine,  that  Christian 
priests  had  shaven  crowns  in  the  time  of  St  Jerom, 
when  he  so  expressly  says  they  had  not,  and  that 
none  but  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis  had  so. 
But  the  custom  was  to  poll  their  heads,  and  cut 
their  hair  to  a  moderate  degree ;  not  for  any  mys- 
tery that  was  in  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  decency  and 
gravity :  that  they  might  neither  affect  the  manners 
of  the  luxurious  part  of  the  world,  which  prided  itself 
in  long  hair;  nor  fall  under  contempt  and  obloquy  by 
an  indecent  baldness ;  but  express  a  sort  of  venerable 
modesty  in  their  looks  and  aspects,  which  is  the  rea- 
son that  St  Jerom  assigns  for  the  ancient  tonsure. 

From  hence  we  may  further  con- 
clude, that  the  ancient  clergy  were     orSStiJLmdf- 

WfUfi't  and  whT  lh« 

not  called  coronati  from  their  shaven  cinfy  ca«i  cptv 
crowns,  as  some  would  have  it,  since 
it  is  evident  there  was  no  such  thing  among  them : 
but  it  seems  rather  a  name  given  them,  as  Gotho- 
fred"*  and  Savaro"*  conjecture,  from  the  form  of 
the  ancient  tonsure ;  which  was  made  in  a  circular 
figure,  by  cutting  away  the  hair  a  little  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  leaving  a  round  or  circle 
hanging  downwards.  This  in  some  councils  ***  is 
called  cireuU  corona,  and  ordered  to  be  used  in  op- 
position to  some  heretics,  who  it  seems  prided  them- 
selves in  long  hair  and  the  contrary  custom.  But 
I  am  not  confident  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the 
name,  coronati;  it  might  be  given  the  clergy  in 
general  out  of  respect  to  their  office  and  character, 
which  was  always  of  great  honour  and  esteem :  for 
corona  signifies  honour  and  dignity  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  word 
was  sometimes  so  used  in  this  case,  as  has  been 
noted  before  **'  in  speaking  of  the  form  of  saluting 
bishops,  per  coronom. 

As  to  the  kind  or  fashion  of  their 
apparel,  it  does  not  appear  for  several     wh^iicr  oU  dw- 
ages,  that  there  was  any  other  distmo-  »  ^  ^p**^ 

^^  •'  from  Uymen. 

tion  observed  therein  between  them 


*"  Sidoo.  lib.  4.  Ep.  24.  Habitus  viro,  gradus,  pudor, 
cilor,  tennorcligiMus :  turn  coma  brevis,  barba  prolixa,  &c. 

■M  Optat.  cont  Parmen.  lib.  2.  p.  58.  Docete,  ubi  vo- 
bii  mandatum  est  radere  capita  sacerdotum,  cum  e  contra- 
rioBiit  tot  ezempla  proposita,  fieri  non  debere.— Qui  parare 
d^baa  aurea  ad  audiendum,  parasti  novaculam  ad  delin- 
fModnm. 

""  Albaap.  in  loc  p.  141. 

""  Hieroo.  lib.  13.  in  Ezek.  cap.  44.  p.  668.  Quod  autem 
ie^itar,  capita  warn,  non  radcnt,  &c  perapicue  demonstra- 
Hr,  Dcc  raiis  capitibui,  «icut  sacerdotea,  cultoreique  hidit 
atfM  Serapis,  not  mm  debere ;  nee  mnum  comam  demit- 


tere,  quod  proprie  luxuriosum  est,  barbarorumque  et  mili- 
tautium ;  sed  ut  honestus  habitus  sacerdotum  facie  demon- 
stretur;  nee  calvitium  novacula  esse  faciendum,  nee  ita  ad 
pressum  tondendum  caput,  ut  rasorum  similes  esse  videa- 
mur ;  sed  ia  tantum  capillos  esse  demittendos,  ut  opeita 
sit  cutis. 

'•«  Gathofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de 
Episc.  Leg.  aa 

M*  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  6.  Ep.  3. 

***  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  c.  41.  Omnes  clerici,  detonso  inperiu* 
capite  toto,  inferiiis  snlam  circuli  coronam  relinquant,  &c. 

>"  Book  II.  chap.  9.  sect.  ft. 
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and  the  laity,  save  that  they  were  more  confined  to 
wear  that  which  was  modest  and  grave,  and  becom- 
ing their  profession,  \(ithout  being  tied  to  any  certain 
garb  or  form  of  clothing.  Several  councils  require 
the  clerg}*  to  wear  apparel  suitable  to  their  profession, 
but  they  do  not  express  any  kind,  or  describe  it  other- 
iiise,  than  that  it  should  not  border  upon  luxury  or 
any  affected  neatness,  but  rather  keep  a  medium  be- 
tween finery  and  slovenliness.  This  was  St.  Jerom's 
direction  to  Ncpotian,'*  that  he  should  neither  wear 
block  nor  white  clothing ;  for  gaiety  and  slovenliness 
were  equally  to  be  avoided,  the  one  savouring  of 
nicencss  and  delicacy,  and  the  other  of  vain-glory. 
Yet  in  dilTerent  places  different  customs  seem  to 
have  prevailed,  as  to  the  colour  of  their  clothing. 
For,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
and  Arsacius,  the  clergy  commonly  went  in  black, 
as  the  NovatLins  did  in  white.  Which  appears 
from  the  dispute  which  Socrates  speaks  of '••  be- 
tween Sisinnius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  and  one  of 
Arsacius*s  clerg}* :  for  he  says,  Sisinnius  going  one 
day  to  visit  Arsacius,  the  clergyman  asked  him, 
why  he  wore  a  garment  which  did  not  become  a 
bishop  ?  And  where  it  web  written,  that  a  priest 
ought  to  be  clothed  in  white?  To  whom  he  re- 
plied, You  first  show  me  where  it  is  written  that  a 
bishop  ought  to  be  clothed  in  black  ?  From  this  it 
is  easy  to  collect,  that  by  this  time  it  was  become 
the  custom  at  Constantinople  for  the  clergy  to  wear 
black,  and  that  perliaps  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  Novatians,  who  affected,  it  seems,  to  ap- 
pear in  white.  But  we  do  not  find  these  matters  as 
yet  so  particularly  determined  or  prescribed  in  any 
councils.  For  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage*" 
requires  the  clergy  to  wear  such  apparel  as  was 
suitable  to  their  profession,  but  does  not  particu- 
larize any  further  about  it,  save  that  they  should 
not  affect  any  finer}'  or  gaiety  in  their  shoes  or 
clothing.  And  the  council  of  Agde'"  gives  the 
very  same  direction.  Baroniiis,"'  indeed,  is  very 
earnest  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  bishops,  in  the 
time  of  C>'prian,  wore  the  same  habit  that  is  now 
worn  by  cardinals  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  such 
bishops  as  are  advanced  from  a  monastery  to  the 
episcopal  throne.  As  if  Cyprian  had  been  a  monk 
or  a  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  as  the 
learned  editor*"  of  Cyprian's  Works  observes,  there 


is  scarce  any  thing  so  abnird,  that  a  man  who  ii 
engaged  in  a  party  cause  cannot  penoade  himself 
to  believe,  and  hope  to  pemiade  othen  alsa    For 
is  it  likely  that  bishops  and  preshyten  thoold  make 
their  appearance  in  public  in  a  distinct  habit,  at  a 
time  when  tyrants  and  persecnton  made  a  most 
diligent  search  after  them  to  pnt  them  to  death?  Do 
the  clergy  of  the  present  church  of  Rome  me  to  ap- 
pear so  in  countries  where  they  live  in  danger  of 
being  discoTered  and  taken  ?    Bat  what  shall  we  ny 
to  the  writer  of  Cyprian's  Passion,  who  mentioiit 
Cyprian's**^  laoema  or  bimUf  and  after  that  his  te- 
nka  or  dalmatiea,  and  last  of  all  his  Umemp  in  whidi 
he  suffered?  of  which  Baronius  makes  the  Umea  to 
be  the  bishop's  rochet;  and  the  dalwmtka  or  <iMMg, 
that  which  they  now  call  the  looae  tnnicle;  and 
the  laeema  or  Mmo,  the  red  silken  vestment  tbit 
covers  the  shoulders.    Why,  to  all  this  it  may  be 
said,  that  these  are  only  iM  names  for  new  things. 
For  besides  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  Cyprian 
should  go  to  his  martyrdom  in  his  sacred  and  pon- 
tifical robes,  (which  were  not  to  be  worn  out  of  the 
church,)  it  is  evident  these  were  hot  the  names  of 
those  connnon  garments  which  many  Christianf 
then  used  without  distinction. 

As  to  the  birruM,  it  is  evident  that  ^^^  ,^ 
it  was  no  peculiar  habit  of  bishops,  J^f^fSii!m 
no,  nor  yet  of  the  clergy.  That  it  "**'■«** 
was  not  peculiar  to  bishops,  appears  from  what  St 
Austin  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  cmnmon  garment 
which  all  his  clergy  wore,  as  well  as  himself.  And 
therefore  if  any  one  presented  him  with  a  richer 
bimis  than  ordinary,  he  would  not  wear  it.  For,*** 
though  it  might  become  another  bishop,  it  would 
not  become  him,  who  was  a  poor  man,  and  bom  of 
poor  parents.  He  must  have  such  a  one  as  a  pres- 
byter could  have,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  subdeacon.  If 
any  one  gave  him  a  better,  he  wns  used  to  sell  it ; 
that  since  the  garment  itself  could  not  be  used  in 
conmion,  the  price  of  it  at  least  might  be  common. 
This  shows  plainly  that  the  Inmu  was  not  the  bi- 
shop's peculiar  habit,  but  the  common  garment  of 
all  &t  Austin's  clergy.  And  that  this  was  no  more 
than  the  conmion  tunica,  or  coat  worn  generally  by 
Christians  in  Africa  and  other  places,  nmy  appear 
from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  made 
against  Eustathius  the  heretic,  and  his  followers, 


'"  U  icron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Veites  pullai  otque  devita, 
ut  candirloji.  Oraatus  et  sordei  pari  modo  fugienda  mint; 
quia  ahoruni  delicias,  altenim  gloriam  redolet,  &c. 

>"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  t.  22. 

'^  Cone.  Garth.  4.  c.  45.  Clericus  profeinonem  miam  et 
in  habitu  et  in  incessu  probct:  et  ideo  nee  vestibiu  nee 
calceamontis  decorem  quicrat. 

"'  Cone.  Agathen.  c.  20.  Vestimenta  vel  calceamenta 
etiam  oIk,  nisi  quoe  rcligionem  dereant,  uti  aut  habere  nnn 
liceat. 

"«  Baron,  an.  261.  n.  44. 

•»  Vide  Fell,  Not.  in  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  13. 


ii«  Passio  Cypr.  p.  13.    Cyprianui  in  agrum  lexti  pro- 

ductuf  est,  et  ibi  se  laeema  birro  expoliavit. Et  com  te 

dalmatiea  (al.  tunica)  expoliasset,  et  diaconibiis  tiadidis- 
set,  in  linea  stetit,  et  coepit  spiculatorem  tuitinere. 

"*  Aug.  Serm.  50.  de  Diversis.  t.  10.  p.  523.  Ofleratnr 
naihi  birrum  pretiosum,  forte  decet  episcopum,  qnamni  uon 
deceat  Auguitinum,  id  est,  hominem  paupeKm,  de  panpe- 

ribiis  natum. Talcm  debco  habere,  qualem  potest  habera 

presbyter,  qualem  potest  habere  diacooui  et  tabdiacoDus. 

Si  quis  meliorem  dederit,  vendo,  quod  et  fiicere  soleo, 

ut  quando  non  potest  vestii  esse  communis,  prathim  vests 
sit  commune. 
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demned  the  common  habit,"*  and  brought 
Me  of  a  strange  habit  in  its  room.  Now 
(moo  habit  was  the  hirrusj  or  /S^poc,  as  they 
I  die  canon  made  against  them,  which  runs 
wofds :  If  any  man  uses  the  palUum}^^  or 
poa  the  account  of  an  ascetic  life,  and,  as  if 
fre  some  holiness  in  that,  condemns  those 
h  reyerence  use  the  hirrua,  and  other  gar- 
bat  are  commonly  worn,  let  him  be  ana- 
The  hirrus,  then,  was  the  common  and 
coat,  which  the  Christians  of  Paphlagonia 
se  parts  generally  wore:  and  though  the 
osed  the  irfpi/^SXaiov,  the  philosophic  jM^tfin, 
'^  yet  the  clergy  of  that  country  used  the 
fttrriM,  or  coat  For  Sozomen,*"  in  relating 
le  history,  instead  of  ^ifpoc)  uses  the  word 
hich  is  a  more  known  name  for  the  Latin 
r  coat :  and  he  also  adds,  that  Eustathius 
after  the  synod  had  condemned  him,  changed 
Mophic  habit,  and  used  the  same  garb  that 
lar  presbyters  wore.  Which  plainly  evinces, 
yet  the  clergy  in  those  parts  did  not  dis- 
themselves  by  their  habit  from  other  Chris- 
tough  the  ascetics  generally  did.  In  the 
ehurches,  several  years  after  this,  we  find 
Hf  still  using  the  same  secular  habit  with 
hristians :  and  when  some  endeavoured  to 
and  introduce  the  ascetic  or  philosophic 
nong  them;  Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome, 
reprimanding  letter  to  them,  asking.  Why 
bit,  the  cloak,  was  used  in  the  French 
I,*'*  when  it  had  been  the  custom  of  so  many 
for  so  many  years  to  use  the  common  habit 
eople  ?  From  whom  the  clergy  were  to  be 
ished  by  their  doctrine,  and  not  by  their 
f  their  conversation,  not  their  habit;  by 
ty  of  their  souls,  rather  than  their  dress. 
I  must  observe,  that  in  some  places  the 
when  they  were  taken  into  the  ministry  of 
rch,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient 
hie  habit  without  any  censure.  Thus  St 
observes  of  his  friend  Nepotian,  that  he 
lis  philosophic  habit,  the  pallium,  after  he 
lined  presbyter,  and  wore  it  to  the  day  of 
L  He  says  the  same  of  Hcraclas,***  presby- 


ter of  Alexandria,  that  he  continued  to  use  his  phi- 
losophic habit  when  he  was  presbyter.  Which  is 
noted  also  by  Eusebius  out  of  Origen,  who  says, 
that  when  Heraclas  entered  himself  in  the  school 
of  philosophy  under  Ammonius,  he  then  laid  aside 
the  common  garb,  and  took  the  philosophic  habit,'" 
with  which  he  sat  in  the  presbytery  of  Alexandria. 
Upon  which  Valesius"  very  rightly  observes,  that 
there  was  then  no  peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy,  for- 
asmuch as  Heraclas  always  retained  his  philosophic 
paUium  ;  which  w^as  the  known  habit  of  the  ascetics, 
but  as  yet  was  very  rarely  used  among  the  clergy, 
who  wore  generally  the  common  habit,  except  when 
some  such  philosophers  and  ascetics  came  among 
them.  For  here  we  see  it  was  noted  as  something 
rare  and  singular  in  Heraclas:  but  in  after  ages, 
when  the  clergy  were  chiefly  chosen  out  of  the 
monks  and  ascetics,  the  philosophic  habit  came  in 
by  degrees  with  them,  and  was  encouraged,  till  at 
last  it  became  the  most  usual  habit  of  the  clergy  of 
all  sorts:  but  this  was  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  as  may  be  collected  from  what  has  been 
said  before  on  this  subject 

But  some,  perhaps,  may  think  the 
clennr  had  always  a  distinct  habit,  be-    or  th*  criMtHM. 
cause  some  ancient  authors  take  no-  ui,ktmipiorimm, 

aiidliiMia. 

tice  of  the  coUobium,  as  a  garment 
worn  by  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive 
ages.  For  Epiphanius,*^  speaking  of  Arius,  while 
he  was  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  says,  he  always 
wore  the  coUofnum  or  hemiphorium.  And  Pius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  his  epistle  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
(which  by  many  is  reckoned  genuine,)  speaks  of 
Justus"*  as  wearing  a  coUobium  also.  But  this  was 
no  more  than  the  tunica,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  the  dalmatica  and  coUobium,  which  differed 
only  in  this  respect,  that  the  coUobium  was  the  short 
coat  without  long  sleeves,  so  called  from  KoKophe, 
curtus :  but  the  dalmatica  was  the  tunica  manicata 
et  talaris,  the  long  coat  with  sleeves.  Both  which 
were  used  by  the  Romans,  though  the  coUobium  was 
the  more  common,  ancient,  and  honourable  garment. 
As  appears  from  Tully,  who  derides  Catiline's"* 
soldiers,  because  they  had  their  tunica  manicata 
et  taXares ;  whereas  the  ancient  Romans  were  used 


:.  Gangr.  in  Pnefat.  ^i»a  d/itpiavfiara  lirl  ku- 
TQir  KOfVOTifToc  Twif  dfi<f>ia<rfiaTwif  vvirdyoimv, 
.  Gangr.  c.  12.  E7  riv  dvUpSav  iiA  vofii^ofiltnjv 
tpifioXaUo  xp^ai,  kuI  un  &»  ix  To{h-ov  t^v  iiKai- 
Mr  Kora^lftjtpio'ot'ro  rStv  fiir*  cvXa/9siav  Toin  /9f7- 
ivrmw,  Kal  ty  aXXy  koiv^  koI  iv  vvinjOtia  oStrp 
^piflfilvwVj  dvddifia  itrrta. 
m.  lib.  .3.  c.  14. 

itin.  Ep.  2.  ad.  Episc.  Gall.  c.  1.  Unde  hie  ha- 
•elesiia  Gallicanix,  at  tot  annorum,  tantonimque 
ID  alterum  babitum  consuetudo  vertatur?  Dis- 
plcbe  vel  cateris suinus  doctrina,  non  Teste;  con> 
BOO  babitn ;  mentia  puritate,  non  cultu. 
41.  Epitaph.  Nepotian. 


"'  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  54.  Heraxrlam  presbyterum, 
qui  sub  habitu  philosophi  persevcrabat,  &c. 

**2  Orig.  ap.  Euseb.  Lib.  6.  c.  19.  Uportpov  koiv^ 
ivdifrri  xpctfficyof,  6.Troiv<ratt.ivm  Koi  <f>i\6ao<f>oif  dvaXafituu 
trxv/J^ft  fiexpl  Tov  iivpo  Tnpti, 

*^  Vales.  Not.  in  loc.  Ex  his  apparet,  nullum  etiam 
turn  peculiarem  fuisse  vestitum  clericorum,  quandoquidem 
Heraclas  philosophicum  paUium  semper  retinuit. 

»«  Epiph.  Haer.  69.  Arian.  n.  Z,  *Ufiiip6piov  yap  b 
Toiovnn  dtl,  Kal  Kokofiiwva  iySiSvvKOfiitKX. 

'**  Pius,  Ep.  4.  ad  Just.  Vien.  Tu  vero  apud  senatoriam 
Viennam— coUobio  episcoporum  vestitus,  &c. 

"  Cicero,  Orat.  2.  in  Catilin.  n.  22. 
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tu  wear  the  cdhbia/  or  short  coats  without  long 
sleeves :  as  Servius  "^  and  St.  Jerom**  after  him  ob- 
serve from  this  place  of  Tally.  So  that  a  bishop 
or  a  presbyter's  wearing  a  coilobium  means  no  more 
(when  the  hard  name  is  explained)  but  their  wear- 
ing a  common  Roman  garment.  Which  is  evident 
from  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  made 
about  the  habits  which  senators  were  allowed  to 
use  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  where  they 
are  forbidden  to  wear  the  soldier's  coat,  the  chlamyt, 
but  allowed  to  use  the  coilobium  and  penula,"*  be- 
cause these  were  civil  habits,  and  vestments  of 
peace.  The  dalmatica,  or  as  it  was  othemiise  called, 
XKpo^uroc»  or  tunica  manicata,  because  it  had  sleeves 
dovin  to  the  hands,  was  seldom  used  among  the 
Romans :  for  Lampridius  "*  notes  it  as  a  singular 
thing  in  the  Life  of  Commodus  the  emperor,  that  he 
wore  a  dalmatica  in  public,  which  he  also  "*  cen- 
sures in  Heliogabalus,  as  Tully  had  done  before  in 
Catiline.  And  that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  clergy  of  this  age  did  not  wear  the  dabna- 
tica  in  public,  since  it  was  not  then  the  common 
garment  of  the  Romans.  And  the  conjecture  of  a 
learned  man '"  is  well  grounded,  who  thinks  that  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Cyprian,  where  the  ancient  copies 
have,  tunicam  tulit,  some  officious  modern  tran- 
scribers changed  the  word  tunica  into  dalmatica,  as 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  language  and  custom 
of  their  own  time,  when  the  dalmatica  was  reckoned 
among  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  church,  tliough 
we  never  find  it  mentioned  as  such  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  caracaUa,  which  some  now  call  the 
cassock,  was  originally  a  Gallic  habit,  which  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus,  who  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  France, 
first  brought  into  use  among  the  Roman  people, 
whence  he  had  the  name  of  Caracalla,  as  Aurelius 
Victor '"  informs  us.  It  was  a  long  garment,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  heels,  which  Victor  says  the  Roman 
people  put  on,  when  they  went  to  salute  the  empe- 
ror :  but  whether  it  was  also  a  clerical  habit  in  those 
days,  may  be  questioned,  since  no  ancient  author 
speaks  of  it  as  such  :  but  if  it  was,  it  was  not  any 
peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy ;  since  Spartian,***  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  says,  they  were  then 
used  by  the  common  people  of  Rome,  who  called 
them  caracalla  Antoniniana^  from  their  author.   The 


ipufdptw,  which  Epiphanius  jofau  with  the  eoBMim, 
was  either  but  another  name  for  the  nine  ganneiit, 
or  one  like  it :  for  it  aignifiei  a  short  doak  or  coat, 
as  Petavius**  and  other  critiea  ezplain  it:  f/iMv 
IftanioQt  or  dimidium  paUium^  which  answen  to  the 
description  of  the  coOMum  given  before.  As  ix 
the  Unea,  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Cyprian,  which 
Baronius  calls  the  bishop's  nMsbet,  it  beems  to  have 
been  no  more  than  some  common  gannent  made  of 
linen,  though  we  know  not  what  other  name  to  giie 
it.  Baronius  says  pleasantly,  it  was  not  his  shirt, 
and  therefore  concludes  it  most  be  his  rochet :  which 
is  an  argument  to  make  a  reader  smile,  hot  carria 
no  great  conviction  in  it  And  yet  it  is  as  good  u 
any  that  he  produces  to  prove,  that  bishops  in  Cy- 
prian's time  appeared  in  public  difierently  habited 
from  other  men.  That  the  clei^gy  had  their  ps^ 
ticular  habits  for  ministering  in  Divine  service,  at 
least  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not 
denied,  but  will  be  proved  and  evidenced  in  its  pro- 
per place :  but  that  any  such  distinction  was  g^ 
nerally  observed  extra  uura  in  their  other  habits  in 
that  age,  is  what  does  not  appear,  but  the  oontnrf 
from  what  has  been  discoursed.  It  was  necesaaiy 
for  me  to  give  the  reader  this  caution,  because  some 
unwarily  confound  these  things  together,  and  al- 
lege the  proofs  or  disproof  of  the  one  for  the  odier, 
which  yet  are  of  very  diflferent  eonsideraticm. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  POREOOINO  DIS- 
COURSE, CONCLUDING  WITH  AN  ADDRESS  TO  TBI 
CLEROT  OF  THE  PRESENT  CHURCH. 

Having  thus  far  gone  over,  and  as  it         ^^  ^ 
were  brought  into  one  view,  the  diief  ^msl^iiSi 
of  those  ancient  laws  and  rules,  which 
concerned  the  elections,  qualifications,  ZSxt 
duties,  and  general  offices  of  the  pri-  *^'^* 
mitive  clergy ;  reserving  the  consideration  of  par 
ticular  offices  to  their  proper  places,  I  shall  cloie 
this  part  of  the  discourse  with  a  few  necessary  it- 


'^  Servius  in  Virgil.  9.  ^neid.  vert.  616.  £t  tunics  ma- 
nicas,  et  habent  redimicula  mitrK. 

'"  Hieron.  QusBst.  Hebraic,  in  Genes,  xxxvii.  32.  t.  3.  p. 
222.  Pro  varia  tunica  Symmachus  interpretatus  est  tunicam 
manicatam ;  sive  quod  ad  talos  usque  descenderet,  sive  quod 
baberet  manicas;  antiqui  enim  magis  collobiis  utebantur. 

>"  Cud.  Theodos.  lib.  14.  Tit.  10.  de  Habitu  quo  uti  opor- 
tet  intra  Urbem,  Leg.  1.  Nullus  senatorum  habitum  sibi 
vindicet  niilitarem,  sed  chlamydis  terrore  deposito,  quieta 
colluborum  ac  penularum  induat  vestimenta.  &c. 

""  Lamprid.  Vit.  Commodi,  p.  139.  Dalmaticatus  in  pub- 
lico processit. 

'"  Id.  Vit.  Heliogab.  p.  317.     Dalmaticatus  in  publico 


post  coeunni  sspe  visus  est. 

«  Bp.  Fell,  Not.  in  ViL  Cypr.  p.  13. 

"*  Victor.  Epit.  Vit.  CaracaUas.  Cum  e  Gallia 
plurimam  devexisset,  talaresque  caracallaf  fecisseC,  coegis- 
setque  plebem  ad  se  salutandum  indutam  talibus  introire,  fit 
nomine  hujus  Testis,  Caracalla  cognomiDatua  eat. 

**^  Spartian.  Vit.  Caracal,  p.  251.  Ipse  Catmcalli  nomea 
accepit  a  vestimeuto,  qnod  populo  dederat,  demisso  osqne  ad 
talos,  quod  ante  non  fuerat;  nnde  hodieqae  Antoniniaaa 
dirnntur  caracal!*  hujusmodi,  in  usa  maxima  RomansB  pU- 
bis  frequentatK. 

'**  Pctav.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Hser.69.n.3.  Soicer.  Thesanr. 
Eccles.  t.  l.p.  i3». 
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m  upon  it,  in  reference  to  the  pmctice  of  the 
of  the  present  church.  And  here  first  of  all 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  the  laws  and 
f  the  primitiTe  church  are  not  obligatory  to 
etent  clergy,  save  only  so  far  as  they  either 
1  matters  necessary  in  themselves,  or  are 
i  into  the  body  of  rules  and  canons,  which 
lioriaed  and  received  by  the  present  church. 
me  laws  were  made  upon  particular  reasons, 
ir  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  church 
le  times :  and  it  would  neither  be  reasonable 
nible  to  reduce  men  to  the  observance  of  all 
iWB,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  ceased,  and 
te  of  afl&irs  and  circumstances  of  the  church 
much  altered.  Other  laws  were  made  by  par- 
churches  for  themselves  only,  and  these  never 
iblige  other  churches,  till  they  were  received 
ir  own  consent,  or  bound  upon  them  by  the 
ity  of  a  general  council,  where  they  them- 
irere  represented,  and  their  consent  virtuillly 
much  less  can  they  oblige  absolute  and  in- 
lent  churches  at  the  distance  of  so  many  ages ; 
very  such  church  has  power  to  make  laws  and 
boat  things  of  an  alterable  nature  for  herself, 
not  tied  to  the  laws  of  any  other.  Nor,  con- 
tly,  are  any  of  the  members  of  such  a  church 
to  observe  those  rules,  unless  they  be  revived 
It  in  force  by  the  church  whereof  they  are 
ITS.  As  this  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  and 
e  of  the  catholic  church;  so  it  was  neces- 
ere  to  be  observed,  that  no  one  might  mis- 
le  design  of  this  discourse,  as  if  it  tended  to 
nrery  rule,  that  has  been  mentioned  therein, 
s  necessary  and  obligatory;  or  designed  to 
upon  the  present  chim:h,  because  in  all 
she  does  not  conform  to  the  primitive  prac- 
ivhich  it  is  not  possible  to  do,  without  making 
es  and  circumstances  exactly  the  same  in  all 

^^  But,  2.    Notwithstanding  this,  I 

S^SSSi  niay,  I  presume,  without  offence  take 
J^f  leave  to  observe  in  the  next  place,  that 
some  ancient  rules  would  be  of  excel- 
■e,  if  they  were  revived  by  just  authority  in 
esent  church.  What  if  we  had  a  law  agree- 
that  of  Justinian's  in  the  civil  law,  that  every 
or  elector,  who  presents  a  clerk,  should  de- 
pon  oath,  that  he  chose  him  neither  for  any 
promise,  or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause, 
csnse  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true 
e  faith,  and  good  life,  and  good  learning  ? 
not  this  be  a  good  addition  to  the  present 
gainst  simoniacal  contracts  ?  What  if  the 
f  the  ancient  ehorepiscopi  were  reduced  and 
in  large  dioceses  ?  And  coadjutors  in  case 
mity  and  old  age  ?    Might  not  these  be  of 


great  use,  as  for  many  other  ends,  so  particularly 
for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  easier  and 
constant  discharge  of  that  most  excellent  office  of 
confirmation  P  The  judicious  reader  will  be  able 
to  carry  this  reflection  through  abundance  of  other 
instances,  which  I  need  not  here  suggest :  and  I  for- 
bear the  rather,  because  I  am  only  acting  the  part  of 
an  historian  for  the  ancient  church ;  leaving  others, 
whose  province  it  is,  to  make  laws  for  the  present 
church,  if  any  things  are  here  suggested,  which 
their  wisdom  and  prudence  may  think  fit  to  make 
the  matter  of  laws  for  the  greater  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  further,  that         ^^^  ^ 
there  were  some  laws  in  the  ancient  a,5jJr*iit*!SJ 
church,  which,  though  they  be  not  %MSi^Mlt*i»r^ 


established  laws  of  the  present  church, 
may  yet  innocently  be  comphed  with;  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
clergy  voluntarily  to  comply  with  them,  since  there 
is  no  law  to  prohibit  that  I  will  instance  in  one 
case  of  this  nature.  It  was  a  law  in  the  ancient 
church,  as  I  have  showed,'  that  the  clergy  should 
end  all  their  civil  controversies,  which  they  had  one 
with  another,  among  themselves,  and  not  go  to  law 
in  a  secular  court,  unless  they  had  a  controversy 
with  a  layman.  Now,  though  there  be  no  such  law^ 
in  the  present  church,  yet  there  is  notliing  to  hinder 
clergymen  from  choosing  bishops  to  be  their  arbi- 
trators, and  voluntarily  referring  all  their  causes  to 
them,  or  any  other  judges  whom  they  shall  agree 
upon  among  themselves ;  which  must  be  owned  to 
be  the  most  Christian  way  of  ending  controversies : 
whence,  as  I  have  showed,  it  was  many  times  prac- 
tised by  the  laity  in  the  primitive  church,  who  took 
bishops  for  their  arbitrators  by  voluntary  compro- 
mise, obliging  themselves  to  stand  to  their  arbitra- 
tion. And  what  was  so  commendable  in  the  laity, 
must  needs  be  more  reputable  in  the  clergy,  and 
more  becoming  their  gravity  and  character ;  not  to 
mention  other  advantages,  that  might  arise  from 
this  way  of  ending  disputes,  rather  than  any  other. 
From  this  one  instance  it  will  be  easy  to  judge,  how 
£Eur  it  may  be  both  lawful  and  honourable,  for  the 
clergy  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in 
other  cases  of  the  like  nature. 
4.  The  last  observation  I  have  to         -.  . 


make  upon  the  foregoing  discourse,  is  in££^'orp^^ 
in  reference  to  such  laws  of  the  an-  *">p»«. •«»••"» •f 


wofcrmtti 

aiMrUira< 

Ptrpciual  obUgB- 

cient  church,  as  must  be  owned  to  be 
of  necessary  and  eternal  obligation.  Such  are  most 
of  those  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  this  book,  relating  to  the  hfe 
and  duties  of  the  clergy :  in  which  the  clergy  of  all 
churches  will  for  ever  be  concerned,  the  matter  of 
those  laws  being  in  itself  of  absolute  and  indispens- 


>  Book  V.  chap.  I.  Wit.  4. 
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able  obligation.  The  practice  of  the  ancients,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  such  laws,  will  be  a  con- 
tinual admonition,  and  their  examples  a  noble  provo- 
cation to  the  clergy  of  all  ages.  There  is  nothing 
that  commonly  moves  or  affects  us  more  than  great 
and  good  examples :  they  at  once  both  pleasantly 
instruct,  and  powerfully  excite  us  to  the  practice  of 
our  duty ;  they  show  us  tliat  rules  are  practicable, 
as  having  already  been  observed  by  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves ;  they  are  apt  to  inflame  our 
courage  by  a  holy  contagion,  and  raise  us  to  noble 
acts  by  provoking  our  emulation ;  they,  as  it  were, 
shame  us  into  laudable  works,  by  upbraiding  and 
reproaching  our  defects  in  falling  short  of  the  pat- 
terns set  before  us ;  they  work  upon  our  modesty, 
and  turn  it  into  zeal ;  they  raise  our  several  useful 
jmssions,  and  set  us  to  work  by  exciting  those  in- 
bred simrks  of  emulation,  and  principles  of  activity, 
that  are  lodged  uithin  us.  And  for  this  reason, 
whilst  others  have  done  good  service  by  writing  of 
the  pastoral  ofRce  and  care  in  plain  rules  and  direc- 
tions, I  have  added  the  examples  of  the  ancients  to 
their  rules ;  the  better  to  excite  us  to  tread  those 
paths  which  are  chalked  out  to  us,  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  such  instnictive  and  provoking  exam- 
ples. Who  can  read  that  brave  defence  and  an- 
swer* which  St.  Basil  made  to  the  Arian  prefect, 
without  lx>ing  warmed  with  something  of  his  zeal 
for  truth  upon  any  the  like  occasion  ?  How  resolute 
and  courageous  will  it  make  a  man,  even  against 
the  calumnies  of  spite  and  malice,  to  contend  for 
the  faith,  when  he  reads'  what  base  slanders  and 
reproaches  were  cast  upon  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  the  church,  and  the  best  of  men,  Athanasius  and 
Basil,  for  standing  up  in  the  cause  of  religion  against 
the  Arian  heresy !  Again,  how  peaceable,  how  can- 
did, how  ingenuous  and  prudent  i^ill  it  make  a 
man  in  composing  unnecessary  disputes  that  arise 
among  catholics  in  the  church,  always  to  have  be- 
fore his  eyes  that  great  example  of  candour  and 
peaceable ness,  which  Nazianzen  describes  in  the 
person  of  Athanasius,*  who  by  his  prudence  recon- 
ciled two  contending  parties,  that  for  a  few  sylla- 
bles,* and  a  dispute  about  mere  words,  had  like  to 
have  torn  the  church  in  pieces  ?  To  instance  but 
once  more,  who  that  reads  that  great  example  of 
charity  and  self-denial  in  the  African  fathers  at  the 
collation  of  Carthage,*  and  considers  with  what  a 
brave  and  public  spirit  they  despised  their  own  pri- 
vate interest  for  the  good,  and  peace,  and  unity  of 
the  church,  will  not  be  inspired  with  something  of 
the  same  noble  temper,  and  ardent  love  of  Christ ; 
which  will  make  him  willing  to  do  or  suffer  any 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  his  church,  and  sacrifice 


«  See  Book  VI.  chap.  3.  sect.  10. 

*  See  chap.  .3.  sect.  9. 

*  See  chap.  4.  sect.  2. 


»  Ibid. 


his  own  private  interest  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public ;  whilst  he  persuades  hunselC  with  those  holy 
fathers,  that  he  nvas  made  for  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  not  the  church  for  him  ?  As  it  ia  of  the  utmoit 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  chnreh,  to  have 
these  and  the  like  virtues  and  graces  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  her  clergy;  so,  among  other  means  that 
may  be  used  for  the  promoting  this  end,  there  ii 
none  perhaps  more  likely  to  take  eflect,  than  the 
recommending  such  virtues  by  the  powerful  proro- 
cation  of  such  noble  examples.  And  he  that  offen 
such  images  of  virtue  to  public  view,  may  at  least 
be  allowed  to  make  the  apology,  which  Sulpicia 
Severus*  makes  for  his  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Mar- 
tin :  Etsi  ipsi  non  rurtmicf,  ut  atiis  aeemph  eue  poh 
nmvs :  dedimus  tamen  cperam,  ne  UK  laiereni,  gw  e»- 
wnt  imitatuili. 

But  whilst  I  am  so  earnest  in  re-  ^^^ 
commending  the  examples  of  the  an- 
cients, I  must  not  forget  to  inculcate 
some  of  their  excellent  rulea.  Such 
as  their  laws  about  training  up  young 
men  for  the  ministry  under  the  ma^itier  diBopHim, 
whose  business  was  to  form  their  morals,  and  inure 
them  to  such  studies,  exercises,  and  practices,  as 
would  best  qualify  them  for  higher  offices  and  8e^ 
vices  in  the  church.  This  method  of  education  be- 
ing now  changed  Into  that  of  universities  and 
schools  of  learning,  it  highly  concerns  them  on 
whom  this  care  is  devolved,  to  see  that  the  same 
ends  however  be  answered,  that  is,  that  all  yoong 
men  who  aspire  to  the  sacred  profession,  be  rightly 
formed  both  in  their  studies  and  morals,  to  qualify 
them  for  their  great  work  and  the  several  duties  of 
their  calling.  And  they  are  the  more  concerned  to 
be  careful  in  this  matter,  because  bishops  now  can- 
not have  that  personal  knowledge  of  the  morals  of 
such  persons,  as  they  had  formerly,  when  they  were 
trained  up  under  their  eye,  and  liable  to  their  in- 
spection :  but  now,  as  to  this  part  of  their  qualifica- 
tion, they  must  depend  first  upon  the  care,  and  then 
upon  the  testimony,  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
their  education.  Besides,  a  late  eminent  ^Titer,' 
who  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  present  corrnp- 
tion  of  Christians,  where  he  has  occasion  to  spedc 
of  the  pastoral  office,  and  the  ordinary  methods  now 
used  for  training  up  persons  to  it,  makes  a  double 
complaint  of  the  way  of  education  in  several  of  the 
universities  of  Europe.  As  to  manners,  he  com- 
plains that  young  people  live  there  licentiously,  and 
are  left  to  their  own  conduct,  and  make  public  pro- 
fession of  dissoluteness :  nay,  that  they  not  only 
live  there  irregularly,  but  have  privileges,  which  give 
them  a  right  to  commit  with  impunity  all  manner 


*  Sever,  de  Vita  S.  Martin,  in  Prologo. 
^  Ostervald's  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christians,  part 
2.  c.  3.  p.  333. 
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rlirutalitiet,  and  scandals,  and  which 
tbem  from  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction. 
db  universities  as  are  concerned  in  this  ac- 
,  (which  by  the  blessing  of  God  those  of 
are  not,)  have  great  reason  to  consider  how 
axe  fallen  from  the  primitive  standard,  and 
liflBn^ice  there  is.  between  the  ancient  way 
ting  under  the  inspection  of  a  bishop,  and 
net  of  a  master  of  discipline  in  every  church, 
iray  of  such  academies,  where,  if  that  leam- 
in  say  true,  "  the  care  of  masters  and  pro- 
loes  not  extend  to  the  regulating  of  the 
I  of  their  disciples."  The  other  complaint 
!•,  is  in  reference  to  the  studies  which  are 
at  universities,  in  which  he  observes  two 
One  in  reference  to  the  method  of  teaching. 
ty  is  treated  there,  and  the  Holy  Scripture 
d,  altogether  in  a  scholastical  and  specu- 
tanner.  Common  places  are  read,  which 
of  school  terms,  and  of  questions  not  very 
.  This  makes  young  men  resolve  all  reli- 
» eontroversies,  and  gives  them  intricate  and 
tkms  of  divinity."'  The  other  fault,  he 
I  more  essential :  <<  Little  or  no  care  is  taken, 
those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ser- 
iie  church,  several  things,  the  knowledge  of 
sold  be  very  necessary  to  them.  The  study 
f  and  of  church  antiquity  is  neglected :  mo- 
Dot  taught  in  divinity  schools,  but  in  a  su- 
and  scholastic  manner ;  and  in  many  aca- 
;  u  not  taught  at  alL  They  seldom  speak 
discipline,  they  give  few  or  no  instructions 
Dg  the  manner  of  exercising  the  pastoral 
of  governing  the  church.  So  that  tlie 
jKirt  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  this 
ter  into  it  without  knowing  wherein  it  con- 
.  the  notion  they  have  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
a  which  obliges  them  to  preach  and  to 
texts."  I  cannot  think  all  universities  are 
scmcemed  in  this  charge,  nor  shall  I  inquire 
any  are,  but  only  say,  that  the  faults  here 
led  of  were  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
of  education  in  the  primitive  church; 
I  I  have  showed,  the  chief  studies  of  men 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  both  before  and 
ir  ordinations,  were  such  as  directly  tended 
ct  them  in  the  necessary  duties  and  offices 
fcmction.  The  great  care  then  was  to 
ken  carefully  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  a 
way,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Bd  laws  and  discipline  of  the  church,  by 
riedge  and  exercise  of  which  they  became 
tan  the  arts  of  curing  souls  and  making 
i  holy  men,  which  is  the  business  of  spi- 
tyiidans,  and  the  whole  of  the  pastoral 
I  which  therefore  their  rules  and  examples 
sr  to  be  proposed  to  all  churches  for  their 


Another  sort  of  rules  worthy  oiur  ^^^  ^ 
most  serious  thoughts  and  consider-  fc?'SaJ^g'*S; 
ation,  were  those  which  concerned  JSSSjfalMSJmK 
the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  *'^' 
the  ministry.  For  by  these  such  methods  were  pre- 
scribed, and  such  caution  used,  that  it  was  scarce 
possible  for  an  unfit  or  immoral  man  to  be  admitted 
to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  unless  a  bishop  and  the 
whole  church  combined  as  it  were  to  choose  unwor- 
thy men,  which  was  a  case  that  very  rarely  happened. 
It  was  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  primitive  church, 
that  by  her  laws  ordinarily  none  were  to  be  ordained 
but  in  the  church  where  they  were  personally  known ; 
so  that  their  manners  and  way  of  living  might  be 
most  strictly  canvassed  and  examined ;  and  a  vi- 
cious man  could  not  be  ordained,  if  either  the  bishop 
or  the  church  had  the  courage  to  reject  him.  .  Now, 
though  this  rule  cannot  be  practised  in  the  present 
state  of  the  church,  yet  the  main  intent  of  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity  to  be  answered  and  provided  for 
some  other  way;  else  the  church  must  needs  suffer 
greatly,  and  infinitely  fall  short  of  the  purity  of  the 
primitive  church,  by  conferring  the  most  sacred  of 
all  characters  upon  immoral  and  unworthy  men. 
The  only  way  which  our  present  circumstances  will 
admit  dT,  to  answer  the  caution  that  was  used  in 
former  days,  is  to  certify  the  bishop  concerning  the 
candidates'  known  probity  and  integrity  of  life,  by 
such  testimonials  as  he  may  safely  depend  upon. 
Here  therefore  every  one  sees,  without  my  observing 
it  to  him,  that  to  advance  the  present  church  to  the 
purity  and  excellency  of  the  primitive  church,  there 
is  need  of  the  utmost  caution  in  this  matter ;  that 
testimonials  in  so  weighty  an  afiair  be  not  promis- 
cuously granted  unto  all ;  nor  to  any  but  upon  rea- 
sonable evidence  and  assurance  of  the  things  testified 
therein:  otherwise  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins, 
and  are  far  from  consulting  truly  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  his  church,  whilst  we  deviate  so 
much  from  the  exactness  and  caution  that  is  showed 
us  in  the  primitive  pattern. 

The  other  part  of  the  examination  of  candidates, 
which  related  to  their  abilities  and  talents,  was 
made  with  no  less  diligence  and  exactness.  The 
chief  inquiry  was,  whether  they  were  well  versed  in 
the  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
whether  they  rightly  understood  the  fundamentals 
of  religion,  the  necessary  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  rules  of  morality  as  delivered  in  the  law  of 
God;  whether  they  had  been  conversant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  and  understood  her  laws  and 
discipline ;  and  were  men  of  prudence  to  govern,  as 
well  as  of  ability  to  teach,  the  people  committed  to 
their  charge.  These  were  things  of  great  import- 
ance, because  most  of  them  were  of  daily  use  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry  and  pastoral  care;  and 
therefore  proper  to  be  insisted  on  in  examinations 
of  this  nature.   These  were  the  qualifications,  which. 
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joined  with  the  burning  and  shining  light  of  a  pious 
life,  raised  the  primitive  church  and  clergy  to  that 
height  of  glor)%  which  we  all  profess  to  admire  in 
them :  and  the  very  naming  that  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
vocation to  such  as  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  to 
express  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  the 
present  church,  by  keeping  strictly  to  the  measures, 
which  were  so  successfully  observed  in  the  ancient 
church ;  and  without  which  the  ends  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  fully  attained  in  any  church,  w^hilst  per- 
sons are  ordained  that  want  proper  qualifications. 

,,^  ^  I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inculcate 

.£l'irmJ,."S  any  other  rules  about  particular  du- 
JlTif  "^li,Vi«  ties,  studying,  preaching,  or  the  like, 
cipiine.  ^^^^  ^^jy  ^^  leave  to  recommend  the 

primitive  pattern  in  two  things  more.  The  one 
concerns  private  pastors,  the  other  is  humbly  offers 
ed  to  the  governors  of  the  church.  That  which 
concerns  private  pastors,  is  the  duty  of  private  ad- 
dress, and  the  exercise  of  private  discipline  toward 
the  peojile  committed  to  their  charge.  Some  emi- 
nent persons,*  who  have  lately  considered  the  duties 
of  the  imstoral  office,  reckon  this  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  necessary  functions  of  it ;  which 
consists  in  inspecting  the  lives  of  private  persons, 
in  visiting  families,  in  exhortations,  warnings,  re- 
proofs, instructions,  reconciliations,  and  in  all  those 
other  cnres,  which  a  pastor  ought  to  take  of  those 
over  whom  he  is  constituted.  "  For,"  as  they  rightly 
obscr\'e,  "  neither  general  exhortations  nor  public 
discipline  can  answer  all  the  occasions  of  the  church. 
There  are  certain  disorders,  which  pastors  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  repress  openly,  and  which  yet 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  them.  In  such  cases,  pri- 
vate admonitions  are  to  be  used.  The  concern  of 
men's  salvation  requires  this,  and  it  becomes  the 
j)aKtoral  carefulness  to  seek  the  stra\nng  sheep,  and 
not  to  let  the  wicked  perish  for  want  of  warning." 
But  now,  because  this  is  a  nice  and  difficult  work, 
and  requires  not  only  great  diligence  and  applica- 
tion, but  also  great  art  and  pnidence,  with  a  pro- 
portionable share  of  meekness,  moderation,  and 
temper,  to  perform  it  aright ;  it  is  often  either 
wholly  neglected,  or  very  ill  performed ;  whilst  some 
think  it  enough  to  admonish  sinners  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  others  admonish  them  indiscreetly,  which 
tends  more  to  provoke  than  reclaim  them.  To  re- 
medy both  these  evils,  it  will  be  useful  to  reflect 
upon  that  excellent  discourse  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
which  has  been  suggested  in  the  third  chapter  of 
this  book,*  where  he  considers  that  great  variety  of 
tempers  that  is  in  men,  and  the  nicety  of  all  matters 
and  occasions,  that  a  skilful  pastor  ought  to  con- 
sider, in  order  to  apply  suitable  remedies  to  every 
distemper.     And  there  the  reader  will  also  find 


■  Ofctervald's  Cause*  of  the  Cornipt.  of  ChristiaDs,  p.  318. 
See  also  Buhop  Burnft'.'*  Pastoral  Care,  c.  8.  p.  96. 


some  other  excellent  cautiont  and  directions  given 
by  Chrysostom  and  others  upon  this  head,  with  ex- 
amples proper  to  excite  him  to  the  performance  of 
this  necessary  duty. 

The  other  thing  I  would  humbly         ^^^ 
ofler  to  the  consideration  of  our  supe-  faJ'SwESJ  Jjj 


riors,  who  are  the  guardians  of  public  |M»,.«i4  ^1*0. 
discipline,  and  inspectors  of  the  be-  StSf^tSSSl 
haviour  of  private  pastors,  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  discipline  in  the  ancient  church.  Bf 
which  I  do  not  now  mean  that  general  discipline, 
which  was  exercised  toward  all  offenders  in  tke 
church ;  but  the  particular  discipline  that  was  ued 
among  the  clergy ;  by  virtue  of  which*  eveiy  clerk 
convict  of  immorality,  or  other  scandalous  oftnoe^ 
was  liable  to  be  deposed,  and  punished  with  other 
ecclesiastical  censures ;  of  which,  both  crimes  sod 
punishments,  I  have  given  a  particular  account  in 
the  three  foregoing  chapters  .of  this  book.  It  b  t 
thing  generally  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  gkny 
of  the  ancient  church  was  her  discipline;  and  it  is 
as  general  a  complaint  of  the  misfortune  of  the  pr^ 
sent  church,  that  corruptions  abound  for  want  of 
reviving  and  restoring  the  ancient  discipline.  Nov, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  cither  of  these  observations, 
it  ought  to  be  a  quickening  argument  to  all  that  sit 
at  the  helm  of  government  in  the  church,  to  bestir 
themselves  with  their  utmost  seal,  that  discipline, 
where  it  is  wanting,  may  at  least  be  restored  among 
the  clergy ;  that  no  scandals  or  offences  may  be 
tolerated  among  them,  whose  lives  and  practices 
ought  to  be  a  light  and  a  guide  to  others.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  free  exercise  of  it  here,  so 
it  is  but  fitting  it  should  be  exemplified  in  them;8S 
for  many  other  reasons,  so  particularly  for  this: 
that  the  laity  may  not  think  they  are  to  be  tied  to 
any  discipline,  which  the  clergy  have  not  first  ex- 
ercised upon  themselves  with  greater  severity  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.  And  if  either  rules  or  ex- 
amples can  encourage  this,  those  of  the  primitive 
church  are  most  provoking :  her  rules  of  discipline 
were  most  excellent  and  exact  in  themselves,  and 
for  the  most  part  as  exactly  managed  by  persons 
intnisted  with  the  execution  of  them. 
After  these  reflections  made  upon 
the  laws  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
clerg>%  it  will  be  needless  to  make 
any  long  address  to  any  orders  of  the 
clergy  of  the  present  age.  I  will 
therefore  only  observe  one  thing  more,  that  Julian'^ 
design  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  primitive  clergy  into 
use  among  the  heathen  priests,  in  order  to  reform 
them,  as  it  was  then  a  plain  testimony  of  their  ex- 
cellency, so  it  is  now  a  proper  argument  to  provoke 
the  zeal  of  the  present  clergy,  to  be  more  forvsid 
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and  ambitiolu  in  their  imitation.  I  have  already, 
in  part,  recited  Julian's  testimony  and  design,  out 
of  his  letter  to  Arsadus,  high  priest  of  Galatia :  I 
thill  here  subjoin  a  more  ample  testimony  from  a 
frigment  of  one  of  his  epistles'*  printed  among  his 
loriks,  where,  speaking  of  the  Gentile  priests,  he 
myt.  It  was  reasonable  they  should  be  honoured,  as 
ibe  ministers  and  servants  of  the  gods,  by  whose 
flMdiation  many  blessings  were  derived  from  hea- 
ven upon  the  world :  and  so  long  as  they  retained 
diis  character,  they  were  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
ipected  by  all,  but  if  wicked  and  vicious,  they 
should  be  deposed  from  their  office,"  as  unworthy 
of  their  function.  Their  lives  were  to  be  so  regu- 
lated, as  that  they  might  be  a  copy  and  pattern  of 
what  they  were  to  preach  to  men.  To  this  pur- 
pose they  should  be  careful  in  all  their  addresses 
to  the  gods,  to  express  all  imaginable  reverence 
and  piety,"  as  being  in  their  presence  and  under 
dieir  inspection.  They  should  neither  speak  a 
ibSbj  word,  nor  hear  one ;  but  abstain  as  well  from 
all  impure  discourse,  as  vile  and  wicked  actions, 
and  not  let  a  scurrilous  or  abusive  jest  come  from 
their  months.  They  should  read  no  books  tending 
tkia  way,  such  as  Archilochus  and  Hipponax,  and 
llie  writers  of  loose,  wanton  comedies ;  but  apply 
flioiiaelTes  to  the  study  of  such  philosophers  as 
^thagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Chrysippus,  and  Zeno, 
vliooe  writings  were  most  likely  to  create  piety  in 
■enfs  minds.  For  all  sorts  of  books  were  not  fit  to 
be  read  by  the  priests :  even  among  philosophers, 
dnae  of  Pyniio  and  Epicurus  were  wholly  to  be  re- 
jeeted  by  diem ;  and  instead  of  these  they"  should 
snch  divine  hymns,  as  were  to  be  sung  in 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  should  make 
*  supplications  publicly  and  privately  thrice  a 
kufy  if  it  might  be ;  however,  twice  at  least,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  In  the  course  of  their  public 
nnnistrations  in  the  temples,*^  which  at  Rome 
Bommonly  held  for  thirty  days,  they  were  to  reside 
ifi  the  time  in  the  temples,  and  give  themselves  to 
philosophic  thoughts,  and  neither  go  to  their  own 
lioasefi,  nor  into  the  forum,  nor  see  any  magistrate 
bat  in  the  temple.  When  their  term  of  waiting 
vas  expired,  and  they  were  retvumed  home,  they 
■jght  not  converse  or  feast  promiscuously  with  all, 
b«t  only  with  their  friends  and  the  best  of  men ; 
Acjr  were  but  rarely  then  to  appear  in  the  forum, 
■ad  not  to  visit  the  magistrates  and  rulers,  except 
it  were  in  order  to  be  helpful  to  some  that  needed 
dieir  assistance.  While  they  ministered  in  the 
» they  were  to  be  arrayed  with  a  magnificent 
t ;  but  oat  of  it,  they  must  wear  common 
apparel,  and  that  not  very  costly,  or  in  the  least 
aavooring  of  pride  and  vain-glory.    They  were  in 


*  Joiiaa.  Fragnent.  Epitt.  p. 
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no  case**  to  go  to  see  the  obscene  and  wanton  ] 
shows  of  the  public  theatres,  nor  to  bring  them  into  U  *'' "  J 
their  own  houses,  nor  to  converse  familiarly  with  ( 
any  charioteer,  or  player,  or  dancer  belonging  toj 
the  theatre.  After  this  he  signifies,  out  of  what 
sort  of  men  the  priests  should  be  chosen.  They 
should  be  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  every 
city,  persons  that  had  true  love  for  God  and  man, 
and  then  it  mattered  not  whether  they  were  rich 
or  poor ;  there  being  no  difference  to  be  made  be- 
tween noble  and  ignoble  in  this  case :  no  one  was 
to  be  rejected  upon  other  accounts,  who  was  endued 
with  those  two  qualities,  piety  to  God  and  humanity 
to  men.  Whereof  the  former  might  be  evidenced 
by  their  care  to  make  all  their  domestics  as  devout 
as  themselves ;  and  the  latter,  by  their  readiness  to 
distribute  liberally  to  the  poor,  out  of  that  little 
they  had,  and  extending  their  charity  to  as  many 
as  was  possible.  And  there  was  the  more  reason 
to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  because  it  was  mani- 
festly the  neglect  of  this  humanity  in  the  priests, 
which  had  given  occasion  to  the  impious  Galileans 
(by  whom  he  means  the  Christians)  to  strengthen 
their  party  by  the  practice  of  that  humanity,  which 
the  others  neglected.  For  as  kidnappers  steal  away 
children,  whom  they'  first  allure  with  a  cake ;  so 
these  begin  first  to  work  upon  honest-hearted  Gen- 
tiles with  their  love-feasts,  and  entertainments,  and 
ministering  of  tables,  as  they  call  them,  till  at  last 
they  pervert  them  to  atheism  and  impiety  against 
the  gods. 

Now  from  this  discourse  of  Julian,  I  think,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  he  had  observed  what  laws  and 
practices  had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  character  and  credit  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  by  their 
means :  and  therefore  he  laboured  to  introduce  the 
like  rules  and  discipline  among  the  idol-priests,  and 
intended  to  have  made  many  other  alterations  in 
the  heathen  customs,  in  compliance  with  the  en- 
vied rites  and  usages  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  is 
observed  both  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  '*  and  Sozo- 
men,**  who  give  us  a  particular  account  of  his  in- 
tended emendations.  The  very  mentioning  which» 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  loud  call  to  us,  to  be  at  least 
as  zealous  as  Julian  was,  in  copjring  out  such  excel- 
lencies of  the  primitive  clergy,  as  are  proper  for  our 
imitation.  It  is  the  argument  which  the  apostle 
makes  use  of  in  a  like  case :  *'  I  will  provoke  you  to 
jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people,  by  a  foolish 
nation  will  I  anger  you,"  Rom.  x.  19.  I  must 
needs  say,  it  will  be  but  a  melancholy  consideration 
for  any  man,  to  find  hereafter,  that  the  zeal  of  an 
apostate  heathen  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
him  and  condemn  him. 


"  Ibid.  p.  553. 

**Na2.  Invert.  1.  in  Julian. 
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We  all  profess  (as  it  is  our  duty  to 

Sect.  10. 

ThecoMiuMnby  do)  a  great  zeal  for  the  honour  and 

way   of    addms    to  ,--1  «  t-^-r 

tbr  drrn  of  um  welfare  of  the  present  church.    Now, 

prfHui  cburcfa.  ^ 

if  indeed  we  have  that  zeal  which  we 
profess,  we  shall  be  careful  to  demonstrate  it  in  all 
our  actions;  observing  those  necessary  rules  and 
measures  which  raised  the  primitive  church  to  its 
glory.  We  are  obliged,  in  this  respect,  first  to  be 
strict  and  exemplary  in  our  lives ;  to  set  others  a 
pattern  of  sobriety,  humility,  meekness,  charity, 
self-denial,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  all  such 
common  graces  as  are  required  of  Christians  in 
general  to  adorn  their  profession :  and  then  to  add 
to  these  the  peculiar  graces  and  ornaments  of  our 
function,  diligence,  prudence,  fidelity,  and  piety  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  ministry ;  imitating  those 
excellencies  of  the  ancients  which  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  confining  ourselves  to  the  proper  business 
of  our  calling,  and  not  intermeddling  or  distracting 
ourselves  with  other  cares ;  employing  our  thoughts 
and  time  in  useful  studies,  and  directing  them  to 
their  proper  end,  the  edification  of  the  church; 
performing  all  divine  offices  with  assiduity  and  con- 
stancy, and  in  that  rational,  decent,  and  becoming 
way,  as  suits  the  nature  of  the  action ;  making  our 
addresses  to  God  with  a  serious  reverence,  and  an 
afiecting  fervency  of  devotion ;  and  in  our  discourses 
to  men,  speaking  always  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with 
Scripture  eloquence,  which  is  the  most  persuasive : 
in  our  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned : 
in  our  reproofs,  and  the  exercise  of  public  and  pri- 
vate discipline,  using  great  wisdom  and  prudence, 
both  to  discern  the  tempers  of  men,  and  to  time 
the  application  to  its  proper  season,  mixing  charity 
and  compassion  with  a  just  severity,  and  endea- 
vouring to  restore  fallen  brethren  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;  showing  gentleness  and  patience  to  them 
that  are  in  error,  and  giving  them  good  aiguments 
with  good  usage  in  order  to  regain  them;  avoiding 
all  bitter  and  contumelious  language,  and  never 
bringing  against  any  man  a  railing  accusation; 
treating  those  of  our  own  order,  whether  superiors, 


inferiors,  or  equals,  with  all  the  decency  and  respect 
that  is  due  to  them,  since  nothing  is  more  scandil- 
ous  among  clergymen,  than  the  abuses  and  con- 
tempt of  one  another ;  endeavouring  here,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  cases,  to  k^ep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace;  showing  ourselves  candid 
and  ingenuous  in  moderating  disputes  among  good 
catholics,  as  well  as  resolute  and  prudent  in  oppos- 
ing the  maliciafns  dengiis  of  the  profesMd  enemiei 
of  truth ;  briefly,  employing  our  thoughts  day  sod 
night  upon  these  things,  turning  our  designs  tlu 
way,  and  always  acting  with  a  pure  intention  fat 
the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  diarch ;  even  neg^ 
lecting  our  own  honours,  and  despising  our  own 
interest,  when  it  is  needful,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public.  Such  actions  will  proclaim  our  ksI 
indeed,  and  draw  every  eye  to  take  notice  of  it 
Such  qualities,  joined  with  probity  and  integrity  of 
life,  will  equal  our  character  to  that  of  the  primi- 
tive saints ;  and  either  give  happy  success  to  oir 
labours,  or  at  least  crown  our  endeavours  with  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  t 
good  conscience  in  the  sig^t  of  God.  The  bat 
designs  ii^deed  may  be  frnatrated,  and  the  nat 
pious  and  sealous  endeavours  be  disappointed.  It 
was  so  with  oar  Lord  and  Master  himself ,  aad  w 
one  of  his  household  then  is  to  think  it  stiaiige  if 
it  happen  to  be  his  own  case.  For  though  he  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  though  he  had  done  so  rniDj 
miracles  among  the  Jews,  yet  they  believed  not  oi 
hioL  This  seems  to  be  written  for  onr  oomfofl^ 
that  we  should  not  be  wholly  dejected,  though  our 
endeavours  fail  of  success,  since  our  Lord  hbnself 
was  first  pleased  to  take  his  share  in  the  disai^miilr 
ment.  It  will  still  be  our  comfort,  that  we  can  be 
able  to  say  with  the  prophet  ^  in  this  case,  Thoo^ 
we  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our  straigth 
for  nought,  yet  surely  our  judgment  is  with  the 
Lord,  and  our  work  with  our  God:  and  then,  though 
Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  we  be  giorioas  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  our  God  shall  be  our 
strength. 

"  Imu  xlijL  4, 5. 
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OF  THE  ASCETICS  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

]>1TF£REKCE   BETWBEK   THE   FIBST  ASCETICS  AND  MONKS,  AND  OF  THE  FIB8T  OBIOIKAL 

OF   THE   MONASTIC   LIFE. 


Thet  who  are  conversant  in  the 
2U;  writings  of  the  ancients,  will  very 

often  meet  with  the  name,  dmniral, 
applied  to  some  Christians  hy  way  of 
o  from  others.  The  generality  of  writers 
lotnish  chmt;h,  wherever  they  meet  with 
I,  lay  hold  of  it  as  an  argument  to  prove 
mty  of  monks  in  the  church ;  whereas,  in- 
re  was  a  very  wide  difference  between  them : 
gh,  in  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sn  the  monastic  life  was  fuOy  established, 
ind  monks  often  signify  the  same  persons ; 
tt  greatest  part  of  the  three  first  centuries, 
berwise :  for  there  were  always  ascetics  in 
ch,  but  not  always  monks  retiring  to  the 
id  mountains,  or  living  in  monasteries  and 
11  alter  ages. 

This  difierence  is  freely  confessed 
Mtac-  by  some  of  the  more  frank  and  ingenu- 
>—!■  ons  writers  of  the  Romish  church :  as 

Valesius'  and  Mr.  Pagi,'  who  correct 
kes  of  Baronius,  Christopherson,  and  others 
Btter.  Ensebius,  speaking  of  Philo  Judsus 
■ipCion  of  the  Egyptian  therapeut€e,  says, 
n  exactly  described  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
sties''  that  lived  in  those  times.  Where, 
ics,  Christopherson  and  Baronius  under- 
mks  and  religious,  as  they  speak  in  the 
ityle :  Init  Valesius  rightly  observes,  that 
ne  no  monks  in  the  time  of  Philo,  but  both 
i  and  institution  of  them  was  of  much  later 
Ketic  was  a  more  general  name  than  that 
:  for  though  every  monk  was  an  ascetic, 
r  ascetic  was  not  a  monk ;  but  anciently 
uristian  that  made  profession  of  a  .more 
L  austere  life,  was  dignified  with  the  name 


of  ascetic ;  which  is  a  name  Iwrrowed  by  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  Valesius 
shows  out  of  Arian,  Artemidorus,  and  Philo ;  and 
signifies,  as  the  word  imports,  any  one  that  exer- 
cises himself  by  the  severe  rules  of  abstinence  and 
virtue ;  of  which  kind  there  were  always  ascetics, 
without  being  monks,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  church  by- the  apostles. 

Such  were  all  those  that  inured 
themselves  to  greater  degrees  of  al>-  wi»t  th*  pttei. 
stinence  and  festing  than  other  men. 
As  those  mentioned  by  Origen,^  who  abstained  from 
flesh  and  living  creatures,  as  well  as  the  Pythago- 
reans, but  upon  very  difierent  principles  and  de- 
signs :  the  Pythagoreans  abstained  upon  the  fond 
imagination  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  lest  a 
father  should  kill  and  eat  his  own  son  in  the  body 
of  a  living  creature ;  but  the  ascetics,  says  he,  among 
us  do  it  only  to  keep  under  the  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection;  to  mortify  their  meml)ers  upon 
earth,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivionsness,  and 
all  inordinate  passions  and  affections.  Such  absti- 
nence the  Apostolical  Canons  call  dtmimg,*  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  ascetic  life,  saying.  If  any  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  of  the  clergy, 
abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  or  wine,  o^  ^uk  cT^nf- 
ffiv,  aXXd  itit  pifKvpUtVf  not  for  exercise'  sake,  but 
as  al)ominating  the  good  creatures  of  God,  &c.,  let 
him  either  reform  himself,  or  l>e  deposed  and  cast 
out  of  the  church.  So  that  all  who  exercised 
themselves  with  abstinence  from  flesh,  only  for 
mortification,  and  not  out  of  an  opinion  of  its  un- 
cleanness, (as  some  heretics  did,)  were  reckoned  as- 
cetics, whether  they  were  of  the  laity  or  clergy. 
Some  of  these  not  only  abstained  from  flesh,  but 
often  continued  their  fasts  for  two  or  three  days 


Not.  ia  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 
/ritic.  in  Baron,  an.  62.  n.  4. 
Ub.  2.  C.  17.     Td#  fiioif  rwy  trap  miir  AvKtirStv 


*  Orig.  coDt.  Cels.  lib.  5.  p.  261.  "Opa  r^v  6ia^p^¥  rS 
diTiov  Tnt  ifi^vx***'  diroxi^%,  rmv  dir6  tov  IIvdayo/Bou, 
Koi  Tw r  iw  rifilv  dtricrrrStv, 

*  Canon.  Apott  c  51. 
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together  i^-ithout  taking  any  food  at  all ;  of  which 
there  are  frequent  instances  in  Irena»us,*  and  Dio- 
nysiuK  of  Alexandria,*  and  Epiphanius,*  and  others : 
and  such  again  were  called  ascetics*  from  the  severe 
exercise  of  fasting,  to  which  they  accustomed  them- 
selves. Secondly,  In  like  manner,  they  who  were 
more  than  ordinary  intent  upon  the  exercise  of 
prayer,  and  spent  their  time  in  devotion,  were  justly 
thought  to  deserve  the  name  of  ascetics.  Whence 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,^  speaking  of  Anna  the  pro- 
phetess^ (who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but 
served  God  with  fasting  and  prayer,  night  and  day,) 
styles  her  doKtirpia  tifXafitvdrti,  the  religious  ascetic, 
which  the  common  translations,  not  so  correctly, 
render,  monialiSf  as  if  she  had  been  confined  to  a 
monastery  or  a  cloister,  of  which  we  read  nothing 
in  those  times  in  Jerusalem.  Thirdly,  The  exercise 
of  charity  and  contempt  of  the  world  in  any  extra- 
ordinary degree,  as  when  men  gave  up  their  whole 
estate  to  the  service  of  (iod  or  use  of  the  poor,  was 
another  thing  that  gave  men  the  denomination  and 
title  of  ascetics.  In  this  respect  St.  Jerom  calls 
Pierius  "  a  wonderful  ascetic,  because,  among  other 
things,  he  embraced  a  voluntary  poverty,  and  lived 
an  austere  and  philosophic  life.  And  j)erhaps,  for 
the  same  rea&on,  he  gives  Serapion,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  the  same  title,"  as  having  freely  given  up  his 
whole  estate  to  the  service  of  the  church  upon  his 
ordination ;  which  was  a  practice  very  common  in 
those  days,  as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Cy- 
prian, Paulinus,  Gregorj'  Nazianzen,  and  many 
others.  Fourthly,  The  iividows  and  virgins  of  the 
church,  and  all  such  as  confined  themselves  to  a 
single  life,  and  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  were  reckoned  into  the 
number  of  ascetics,  though  there  was  then  neither 
cloister  nor  vow  to  keep  them  under  this  obliga- 
tion. Thus  Epiphanius  "  observes  of  Marcion,  that 
before  he  fell  into  his  heresy  he  lived  an  ascetic  life, 
professing  celibacy  under  his  father,  who  was  bishop 
of  SinojK;  in  Pontus,  by  whom  he  was  excommuni- 
cated for  corrupting  one  of  the  virgins  of  the  church. 
Origen,  in  like  manner,  alludes  to  this  name,  when 
he  says,  the  number  of  those  who  exercised  them- 
selves in  perpetual"  virginity  among  the  Christians, 
was  great  in  comparison  of  those  few  who  did  it 
among  the  Gentiles.  And  hence,  in  after  ages,  the 
word  fl«ce/riVf»,  in  the  civil  law,"  is  commonly  put  to 
signify  the  widows  and  virgins  of  the  church. 


Lastly,  All  such  as  exercised  thenmelves  with  un- 
common hardships  or  auBterities  for  the  greater 
promotion  of  piety  and  religion,  as  in  frequent 
watchings,  humicubations,  and  the  like,  had  the 
name  of  ascetics  alsa  In  allusion  to  which  Athft- 
nasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Spopsii 
Scriptural  among  his  works,  styles  Lucian  the  ]na^ 
tyr,  fdyav  aVtcqi^y,**  the  great  ascetic,  because  of  the 
hardships  he  endured  in  prison ;  being  forced  to 
lodge  on  sharp  potsherds  for  tweWe  days  together, 
with  his  feet  and  hands  so  bound  in  the  stocks  that 
he  could  not  move ;  and  being  denied  all  susteninee, 
except  he  would  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols ;  rather 
than  pollute  himself  with  which  he  chose  to  die 
ynih  famine,  as  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom  relate  die 
story.  Now,  from  this  account  that  has  been  given 
of  the  primitive  ascetics,  it  plainly  appears,  thit 
originally  they  were  not  monks,  but  men  of  ill 
orders,  that  freely  chose  such  a  way  of  living  ai  en- 
gaged them  upon  some  austerities,  without  desert- 
ing their  station  or  business  in  the  world,  whether 
it  were  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  that  they  were 
othen^ise  engaged  in :  and  therefore,  wherever  ve 
read  of  ascetics  in  the  iftTiters  of  the  three  first  ago, 
we  must  not  with  Baronius  dream  of  monks  and 
regulars,  but  take  them  for  persons  of  another  cha- 
racter, agreeable  to  this  description.  Yaksnn" 
makes  this  observation  upon  several  passages  in 
Eusebius  his  book  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  who 
suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centoiy  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution.  There  he  terms  one  of 
them  Peter  the  ascetic,"  and  another  caUed  Seleucoi^ 
a  follower  of  the  religious  ascetics,**  whose  chief  ex- 
ercise was  to  take  care  of  the  fatherless  and  widovii 
and  minister  to  the  sick  and  the  poor.  These  were 
no  monks,  as  Yalesius  rightly  observes:  for  St 
Jerom  says,  there  were  no  monks  in  Palestine  he 
fore  Hilarion,  who  brought  the  monastic  life  into 
use  in  that  country,  not  till  about  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  those  martyrs.  Cotelerius"  makes  die 
like  remark  upon  the  author  of  the  Apostblicil 
Constitutions,  who  speaks**  of  ascetics  among 
other  orders  of  Christians,  but  never  of  monks: 
whence  he  concludes,  not  without  some  probs* 
bility,  that  that  author  wrote  before  the  monastic 
life  was  settled  in  the  church ;  else  it  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined  that  he  should  not  some  where  in  his 
collections  have  taken  notice  of  monks  as  wdl  as 
others. 


•  Iron.  ap.  Eiiseb.  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

'  DionvR.  Ep.  Canon,  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect,  t.  2. 
"  Kpiphan.  Kxpog.  Fid.  n.  22. 

•  .\ntiorh.  Hornil.  7.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2.  p.  1037. 
'•  Cyril.  Catech.  10.  n.  9. 

"  Ilienm.  <le  Script.  Eccles.  c.  76.  Constat  hunc  mir» 
a(TK-r;o-((0v  apprtitoreui  et  voluniarias  pauprrtatis. 

■-  Ibid.  c.  41.  I^guntur  ejus  breves  epistola*,  auetoris  sui 
atrKri<rn  et  vitic  cuDgruentes. 

•*  Epiphan.  Hnr.  42.  n.  i.     Tdu  St  irptarov  av-roy  fiiow 


1*  Qri{^n.  coot.  Ccls.  lib.  7.  p.  365.    'Xatcoun  t^v  i 
TiXvi  irapBtviav^  &c. 
•»  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  43. 
1*  Athan.  Synop.  t.  2.  p.  157. 
"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palsit  c  11. 
"  Euseb.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  10. 
"•  Ibid.  r.  11. 

»  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apntt.  lib.  8.  c.  13L 
*'  Constit.  A  post.  ibid. 
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Ascetics,  then,  there  were  always 
*»aenaacfe  in  thc  church :  but  the  monastic  life, 
neither  name  nor  thing,  was  not  known 
toward  the  fourth  century.  Mr.  Pagi°  fixes  its 
inal  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  he  cites 
steniufl"  and  Papebrochius**  for  the  same  opi- 
L  The  rise  of  it  was  thus :  In  the  Decian  per- 
ition,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
tmy,  many  persons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  fury 
he  storm,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  deserts  and 
mtains,  where  they  not  only  found  a  safe  re- 
ft, but  also  more  time  and  liberty  to  exercise 
ntelves  in  acts  of  piety  and  Divine  contempla- 
m ;  which  sort  of  life,  though  at  first  forced  upon 
in  by  necessity,  became  so  agreeable  to  some  of 
n,  that  when  the  persecution  was  over  they 
lid  not  return  to  their  ancient  habitations  again, 
chose  rather  to  continue  in  those  cottages  or 
g,  which  they  had  made  themselves  in  the  wil- 
MM.  The  first  and  most  noted  of  these  were 
d  and  Antonius,  two  famous  Egyptians,  whom 
refore  St  Jerom  calls*  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
I  hermits.  For  though  some  deduced  them  from 
in  the  Baptist  and  Elias,  yet  they  who  under- 
id  the  matter  best,  reckoned  Paul  the  Thebsan 
lint  author,  and  Antony  the  great  encourager 
that  way  of  living  among  the  Christians:  to 
ieh  opinion,  as  the  truest,  St.  Jerom  himself" 
Kribes.  But  as  yet  there  were  no  bodies  or 
unnnities  of  men  embracing  this  life,  nor  any 
laateries  built,  or  any  regular  societies  formed 
»  any  method  of  government;  but  only  a  few 
1^  persons  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  deserts 
Bgypt,  till  Pachomius,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of 
■tantine,  when  the  persecutions  were  ended, 
nned  some  monasteries  to  be  built  in  Thebais 
Egypt,  from  whence  the  custom  of  living  as  re- 
in in  societies  was  followed  by  degrees  in  other 
ta  of  the  world  in  the  succeeding  ages.  This  is 
lent,  from  what  Papebrochius  and  Pagi**  have 
erred  out  of  the  ancient  writer  of  the  Acts  of 
iuxnius,  where  the  author  brings  in  Antony  the 
oait  thus  comparing  the  different  states  of  mo- 
hum  together.  When  I  first  became  a  monk, 
I  he,  there  was  as  yet  no  monastery"  in  any 
t  of  the  world,  where  one  man  was  obliged  to 


take  care  of  another;  but  every  one  of  die  ancient 
monks,  when  the  persecution  was  ended,  exercised 
a  monastic  life  by  himself  in  private.  But  after- 
ward your  father  Pachomius,  (he  speaks  to  one  of 
Pachomius's  disciples,)  by  the  help  of  God,  effected 
this.  That  is,  he  brought  the  monks  to  live  in 
conmmnities,  and  under  rules,  which  they  had  not 
done  before.  So  that  here  we  see  at  once  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  monastic  life.  Till  the  year 
250,  there  were  no  monks,  but  only  ascetics  in  the 
church :  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
monachism  was  confined  to  the  Anchorets  living  in 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness:  but  when  Pacho- 
mius had  erected  monasteries  in  Egypt,  other  coun- 
tries presendy  followed  the  example,  and  so  the 
monastic  life  came  to  its  fuU  maturity  in  the  church. 
Hilarion,  who  was  scholar  to  Antonius,  was  the  first 
monk  that  ever  lived  in  Palestine  or  Syria :  for  St 
Jerom"  says  plainly,  there  was  neither  monastery 
nor  monk  before  he  came  there,  but  he  was  the 
founder  and  beginner  of  that  sort  of  life  in  those 
provinces.  Not  long  after  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
Sebastia,  brought  it  into  the  regions  of  Armenia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  as  Sozomen"*  informs  us : 
but  as  yet  there  were  no  monasteries  in  Thrace,  or 
lUyricum,  or  amongst  the  Europeans,  as  the  same 
author  testifies.  Baronius*^  owns  there  were  no 
monasteries  in  Italy  or  Rome,  till  Athanasius  came 
thither,  anno  340,  and  taught  the  Anchorets  to  live 
in  societies,  after  the  example  of  Pachomius  and 
the  Egyptian  monks:  which  is  confirmed  by  St 
Jerom,''  who  says,  Marcella  was  the  first  noble  wo- 
man that  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  Rome,  and 
that  she  was  instructed  by  Athanasius,  and  Peter 
his  successor,  who  fled  to  Rome  for  shelter  against 
the  Arian  persecution.  It  was  some  time  after  this 
that  St  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  fixed  his  cell  in 
France,  and  eighty  other  monks"  followed  his  ex- 
ample: from  whence,  some  learned  men**  think, 
Pelagius  brought  the  monastic  life  first  into  Britain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  beyond  which 
period  I  think  it  needless  to  carry  the  present  in- 
quiry. They  who  would  know  the  rise  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  several  later  orders,  may  consult 
Hospinian,  Creccelius,  and  others,  who  pursue  this 
history  through  all  ages.    Vid,  Hospinian.  de  Origin. 


Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  318.  n.  12.    Initium  mona- 
is  aUti  Conatantini  imputandum. 
Hobten.  Pr»f.  ad  Begulas  Veter.  Monachor. 
Pi^ebroeli.  Com.  in  Acta  Pachomii,  Maii  14. 
Hiaroii.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  16.    Hujut  viUe  auctor 
ha,  iUnstmtor  etiam  Antonius. 

Id.  Vit  Panli,  t.  1.  p.  237.  Affirmant  Paulum  quen- 
TiMlMBiim  principem  istiiu  rei  fuiste :  quod  non  tarn 
OM  quam  opinioae  nos  quoque  comprobamus. 
Pagi,  Critic  io  Baron,  an.  318.  n.  12. 
ilcta  Pacbomii,  c.  77.  ap.  Papebroch.  die  14  Mali. 
ago  primum  tempore  monachum  cospi  agere,  nullum 
IB  estabat  conrabiam,  in  quo  de  aliorum  lalute  cura  aut 
B 


metus  cuiquam  erat :  sed  quisque  antiquorum  monachorum, 
persecutione  jam  finita,  privatim  in  vita  sese  monastica  ex- 
ercebat.  Postea  vero  pater  veater  (Pachomius)  tantum 
bonum,  Deo  a4juvante,  effecit. 

»  Hieron.  Vit  Hilarion.  c.  11.  Necdum  enim  tunc  mo- 
nasteria  erant  in  Palsestina,  nee  quisquam  monachos  ante 
sanctum  Hilarionem  in  Syria  noverat.  Ille  fimdator  et  eru- 
ditorhiyus  convcrsatioois  et  studii  in  hoc  provincia  fuit. 

^  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

"«  Baron,  an.  .340.  n.  7. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  16.  Epitaph.  Marcella?. 

"  Sever.  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7. 

*'  Sutlif.  de  Monach.  Inttitut.  c.  6. 
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Monachor,    Creccelii  Col/ectanea  de  Origine  et  Fun- 
dat  Ordinum  Monastic,  ^c, 

B^t.  5  But  it  may  now  be  proixyrly  in- 

ci>t»*d^^'fm  quired,  since  monks  are  of  so  much 
later  date  than  ascetics,  how  the  an- 
cient ascetics  differed  from  them?  To  which  it 
may  be  replied,  Chiefly  in  these  three  things:  I. 
That  the  monks  were  men  that  retired  from  the 
business  and  conversation  of  the  world,  for  they 
either  Hved  in  private  cells  singly  by  themselves, 
or  if  in  monasteries  and  societies,  yet  those  were 
remote  from  cities,  in  some  far  distant  mountain  or 
a  desert  wilderness ;  but  the  first  ascetics,  as  tlieir 
name  implies,  were  always  men  of  an  active  life, 
Hving  in  cities,  as  other  men,  and  in  nothing  difier- 
ing  from  them  save  only  in  this,  that  they  were 
more  intent  and  zealous  in  attempting  greater 
heights  and  heruical  acts  of  Christian  virtue.  2. 
The  monks,  by  their  first  institution,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  were  to  lie  no  more  than  laymen; 
for  being  confined  to  the  wilderness,  the  clerical 
and  monastic  hfe  were,  upon  that  account,  incom- 
patible states,  and  for  almost  one  whole  age  they 
were  scarce  ever  joined  together :  but  the  ancient 
ascetics  were  indiflerently  persons  of  any  order  of 
men,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  because  the  clerical 
and  ascetic  life  were  then  consistent  with  each 
other ;  the  business  of  each  being  to  converse  with 
men,  and  exercise  themselves  in  acts  of  piety  and 
charity  among  them.  3.  The  monks,  at  least  such 
as  lived  in  monasteries  and  societies,  were  always 
brought  under  certain  private  rules  and  laws  of  dis- 
cipline :  but  the  ancient  ascetics  had  no  laws  but 
those  of  the  gospel,  and  the  church  where  they 
lived,  to  Ix;  governed  by ;  their  exercises  were  freely 
chosen,  and  as  freely  pursued,  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  degree,  they  pleased,  without  any  binding 
laws  or  rules  of  compulsion.  And  these  things  are 
a  further  proof  that  the  first  ascetics  were  no  monks, 
however  some  writers  unwarily  confound  them  to- 
gether. 

The  reader  may  take  notice  of  one 
whatothrriiMtirt  thmg  morc  concerning  the  primitive 
ascetics,  that  they  were  sometimes 
called  by  other  names.  Eusebius"  calls  them  9tov 
iaiMf  and  Epiphanius*"  uses  the  same  appellation; 
meaning  persons  more  eminent  for  their  sanctity,  and 
diligence  in  the  exercises  of  fasting,  and  prayer,  and 
almsdeeds,  and  the  like.  Clemens  Alcxandrinus*^ 
styles  them  icXtrrwv  ^rXfcri^rcpoi,  the  elect  of  the 
elect ;  for  all  Christians,  as  has  been  observed  in 
another  place,*  were  called  the  elect,  and  therefore 
the  ascetics  are  termed  the  elect  of  the  elect,  because 


they  were  the  more  eminent  or  choice  part  of  Chris- 
tian professors. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


»  Ensf  b.  lib.  G.  c,  n. 
*  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fi<l.  n.  22. 

*'  C'l«'m.  Alex.  Hoinil.  Qiiis  dives  solv.  n.  3G.  ap.  Com- 
bclis  .\iular.  Novi^sim.  p.  1^1. 


SceLl 
Tht    Snt  c 


OF    THE    SEVERAL    SORTS    OP    MONKS,    AND   THBIB 
WATS  OF  LIVING  IN   THE  CHURCH. 

Having  hitherto  showed  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  first  ascetics  and  scnni.  »»*»  ti 
monks,  I  come  now  to  speak  a  little  «» «»?«'»}»«««« 
more  i>articularly  of  the  monks  alone, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader 
of  the  true  state  of  the  monastic  life  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance and  settlement  in  the  church.  And  here 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  ancient  monks  were  not 
like  the  modem,  distinguished  into  orden,  and 
denominated  from  the  authors  and  fbunden  of 
them ;  but  they  had  their  names  either  from  the 
places  where  they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Monnt 
I  Scethis,  Tabennesus,  Nitria,  Canopus  in  Egypt, 
&c.,  or  else  they  were  distinguished  by  their  differ 
ent  ways  of  living,  some  in  cells,  others  on  pillan, 
others  in  societies,  and  others  by  a  roving  and 
rambling  kind  of  life,  which  were  always  reckoned 
a  dishonour  and  reproach  to  the  church. 

The  first  sort  were  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Anchorets,  from  their 
retiring  from  society,  and  living  in  '*'*^" 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness.  Such  were  Pan], 
and  Antony,  and  Hilarion,  the  first  founders  of  the 
monastic  life  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  from  whom 
other  monks  took  their  modeL  Some  of  these 
lived  in  caves,  Iv  9irif\aiocc,  as  Chrysostom  says' 
the  monks  of  Mount  Casius,  near  Antioch,  did; 
and  others  in  little  tents  or  cells,  ouumtoif  Evagrios' 
calls  them,  and  Chrysostom,  aci^wn,  tabernacles. 
When  many  of  these  were  placed  together  in  the 
same  wilderness  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
they  were  all  called  by  one  conmion  name,  kntn, 
which,  as  Evagrius'  informs  us,  difiered  from  a 
ccetKhiwn  or  community  in  this,  that  a  Umra  was 
many  cells  divided  from  each  other,  whexe  eveiy 
monk  provided  for  himself;  but  a  easnMvm  was 
but  one  habitation,  where  the  monks  lived  in  so- 
ciety, and  had  all  things  in  common.  Epiphanhis* 
says,  Laura  or  Labra  was  the  name  of  a  street  or 
district  where  a  church  stood  at  Alexandria ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  from  thence  the  name  was  taken, 
to  signify  a  multitude  of  cells  in  the  wilderness, 
united  as  it  were  in  a  certain  district,  yet  so  divided 


"  Book  I.  chap.  i.  sect.  1. 

*  Chr}-so8.  Horn.  17.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  p.  215. 
2  Evagr.  lib.  i.  c  21.  *  Evagr.  ibid. 

*  Epiph.  Ilicr.  69.  n.  1. 
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11  to  make  up  many  separate  habitations ;  whereas 
I  aoMwn  was  more  like  a  single  house  for  many 
monks  to  dwell  in. 

And  hence  arose  a  second  sort  of 
Thtwcmd,  cmM»-  monks,  who  from  their  different  way 
tta»«97iiiiditM.   ^^  laying  ^;^pe  commonly  called  Cano- 

Mfap;  and  their  habitations,  camoftta,  cocvd^,  be- 
etme  they  lived  in  common.  In  the  Theodosian 
Code*  they  are  also  called  Synodita:  which  does 
Mt  signify  the  attendants  of  monks,  as  some  civili- 
ins*  by  mistake  explain  the  word,  deriving  it  from 
fh  and  6^infc»  viator ;  but  it  denotes  the  monks 
bemselves,  who  were  so  called  from  their  living  iv 
w^&NC,  in  communities,  or  convents.  And  in  this 
hey  differed  from  Anchorets,  as  has  been  noted  be- 
Dre.  Gennadius'  applies  these  two  names  indiffer- 
Bdy  to  this  second  sort  of  monks,  when  he  says, 
Evagrius  wrote  a  book  concerning  Coenobites  and 
lynodites,  containing  rules  and  directions  for  lead- 
^  a  life  in  common.  St  Jerom'  says,  the  Egyp- 
ans  called  this  sort  of  monks,  Sauches,  in  ^eir 
roper  tongue,  which  signifies  the  same  as  Coeno- 
itn  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church ;  and  that  the 
nchorets  were  of  a  dififerent  order  from  them,  and 
•d  their  name  from  living  in  solitude,|Or  singly  by 
lemaelves  in  the  wilderness. 

There  was  another  sort,  he  say^, 
ito^^'&vti-  whom  the  Egyptians  called  Remboth, 
who  were  a  sort  of  monks  that  would 
fe  as  they  listed  themselves,  only  two  or  three*  to- 
ether,  under  no  rule  or  government.  These  did 
ot  resort  to  the  wilderness  as  the  others,  but  lived 
Idefly  in  cities  and  castles,  where  every  thing  they 
id  iDi^t  be  seen  and  valued  by  men,  which  was 
K  only  end  they  aimed  at  For  they  turned  re- 
gion into  an  art,  and  made  a  real  gain  of  pretended 
odlineaa.  Whatever  they  sold  of  the  work  of  their 
vn  hands,  waslat  a  higher  price  than  any  others. 
ind  this  made  them  very  turbulent  and  contentious : 
w  living  upon  their  own  labour,  they  would  be 
ihject  to  no  superiors.  They  fasted  to  an  extra- 
idinaiy  degree;  but  then  they  made  that  which 
MNild  have  been  a  private  exercise,  matter  of  strife 
id  public  victory  and  triumph.  Every  thing  about 


them  was  affected,  loose  sleeves,  wide  stockings, 
coarse  clothes,  often  sighing,  making  frequent  visits 
to  the  virgins,  and  always  bitterly  inveighing  against 
the  clergy.  But  if  ever  there  came  a  feast-day,  they 
would  indulge  themselves  even  to  riot  and  excess. 
These  therefore  St  Jerom  justly  brands  as  the  pests 
and  banes  of  the  church.  He  that  would  see  more 
of  their  character,  may  consult  Cassian"  among 
the  ancient  writers,  who  exposes  them  imder  the 
name  of  Sarabait€e ;  and  Spalatensis  "  among  the 
modems,  who  draws  the  parallel  between  them  and 
the  Minorites,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Servites, 
and  Minims  of  the  Romish  church. 

Another  sort  of  monks  in  the  an- 
cient church  (of  which  there  were  but  or  "»ejWtf«,  or 
a  very  few)  were  the  StyUta,  or  Pil- 
larists,  so  called  from  their  taking  up  a  singular  way 
of  Uving  perpetually  upon  a  pillar.  Simeon,  sur- 
named  Stylites,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  was  the  first,  Evagrius"  says, 
that  introduced  this  sort  of  life  among  the  monastic 
orders.  And  Theodoras  Lector  "  observes,  that  the 
novelty  of  it  at  first  was  so  offensive  to  the  Egyp- 
tian monks,  that  they  sent  anathematizing  letters 
against  him ;  but  upon  better  information,  coming 
to  imderstand  the  worth  and  conversation  of  the 
man,  they  afterward  commimicated  with  him.  The 
severity  of  this  way  of  living  was  not  very  inviting, 
and  therefore  it  made  but  few  proselytes.  Theo- 
doras Lector^*  mentions  one  Daniel,  a  disciple  of 
Simeon's,  and  Evagrius"  speaks  of  another  Simeon, 
in  the  time  of  Mauricius,  who  lived  sixty-eight  years 
upon  a  pillar,  and  is  commonly  called  Simeon  Sty- 
lites junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  former. 
Johannes  Moschus"  gives  an  account  of  two  or 
three  more  of  this  way  in  the  same  age.  Surius  also, 
among  his  catalogue  of  saints,  has  the  life  of  one  Ali- 
pius,  bishop  of  Adrianople,  who  renounced  his  see 
to  hve  upon  a  pillar ;  where,  if  the  story  say  trae," 
he  continued  seventy  years ;  having  two  quires  of 
virgins  and  one  of  monks  attending  him,  with  whom 
he  sang  psalms  and  hymns  alternatively  night  and 
day.  Beside  these  we  scarce  meet  with  any  other 
of  this  way  in  ancient  history.     An  argument  that 


•Cbd.Tli.  lib.  11.  Tit  30.  deAppellat  Leg.  57.  Addictoi 
■plififf,  nnlli  clericorum  vel  monachorum,  eorum  etiam 
■Of  Synodiias  ▼ocant,  per  vim  atque  usurpationem  viodi- 
■•  Itceat,  &e.  It  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  de  Episco- 
iHA«dieiitia,Lcg.6. 

*  Lexicon  Juridic.  voce  Synoditao,  Genev.  1615. 

'  Gennad.  de  Scriptor.  in  Evagrio.  Composuit  de  Coono- 
ilM  ac  Synoditis  doctrinam  aptam  vit«  communis. 

*  Hienm.  £p.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Tria  sunt  in  iEgy  pto 
ana  monachorum:  primum Coenobitae/quod  illi  Sauches 
ntili  lingua  ¥00801;  nos,  in  commune  viventes,  possumus 
ppallirii  Secnndum  Anachorits,  quod  soli  habitant  per 
snta,  ct  ab  eo  quod  procul  ab  hominibus  recesserint,  nun- 
ip^ilar.  Teitium  genut  est  quodHemboth  dicunt,  deter- 
■VB  atqoe  neglcctum. 

*  Ibid.  Hi  bioi  vel  trini  nac  multo  plures  simul  habitant, 

R  2 


suoarbitratu  ac  ditione  viventes. Habitant  autem  quam- 

pkirimi  in  urbibus  et  castcUis :  et  quasi  ars  sit  sancta,  non 
vita,  quicquid  vendiderint  majoris  est  pretii.  Inter  bos 
sacpe  sunt  jurgia,  quia  suo  viventes  cibo,  non  patiuntur  se 
alicui  esse  subjectos.  Kcvera  solent  certarc  jejuniis,  et 
rem  secreti  victorise  faciunt.  Apud  hos  affectata  sunt  om- 
nia, laxflB  manic®,  caligee  follicantes,  vestis  crassior,  crebra 
suspiria,  visitatio  virginum,  detractio  clericorum.  Et  si 
quando  dies  festus  venerit,  saturantur  ad  vomitum,  &c. 

»•  Cassian.  Collat.  la  c.  7. 

»  Spalat.  de  Rep.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  n.  77. 

«  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  13.         «» Theodor.  Lcct.  lib.  2.  p.  ftCT). 

"  Ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  554.  «»  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  23. 

'•  Mosch.  Prat.  Spir.  c.  36, 57,  129. 

"  Surius,  t.  6.  Vid.  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 
p.  22. 
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it  wsn  not  of  any  great  esteem,  when  it  was  first 
invented  in  the  primitive  church. 

jj^,  g  Beside  these  sorts  of  monks,  who 

^  •*"»•' ™^  renounced  the  world,  and  lived  in 
perpetual  celibacy,  Spalatensis "  thinks  there  was 
another  order,  which  did  neither  of  those  things, 
but  lived  in  a  married  state,  and  enjoyed  their  own 
property  and  possessions,  only  they  exercised  them- 
selves in  acts  of  austerity  and  religion,  as  the  primi- 
tive ascetics  were  used  to  do,  of  whom  we  have 
given  an  account  in  the  former  chapter.  Thus 
much  is  certain  from  the  express  words  of  Athana- 
sius  and  St.  Austin,  that  in  their  time  some  went 
by  the  name  of  monks,  who  were  married  men,  and 
possessed  of  estates.  For  Athanasius,  writing  to 
Dracontius,  a  monk,  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  a 
bishopric,  (to  which  he  was  averse,  because  he 
thought  it  would  not  consist  with  his  ascetic  way  of 
living,)  uses  this  argument  to  him :  You  may  still, 
says  he,  after  you  are  made  a  bishop,"  hunger  and 
thirst  with  Paul,  and  abstain  from  wine  with  Timo- 
thy, and  fast  frequently  as  St  Paul  was  wont  to  do. 
Let  not  therefore  your  counsellors  throw  such  ob- 
jections in  your  way.  For  we  know  many  bishops 
that  fast,  and  monks  that  eat  and  drink ;  we  know 
bishops  that  drink  no  wine,  and  monks  that  do ; 
we  know  bishops  that  work  miracles,  and  monks 
that  work  none.  Many  bishops  are  not  married ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  many  monks  are  fathers  of 
children :  you  may  also  find  bishops  that  are  fathers 
of  children,  and  monks  that  are  not  so;  clergy  that 
eat  and  drink,  and  monks  that  fasL  For  these 
things  are  at  liberty,  and  no  prohibition  laid  upon 
them :  every  one  exercises  himself  as  he  pleases ; 
for  it  is  not  men's  station,  but  their  actions,  for 
which  they  shall  be  crowned.  From  these  words 
of  Athanasius  it  seems  plain,  that  as  yet  the  rules 
of  the  monastic  life  obliged  no  man  to  renounce 
either  his  possessions  or  a  married  state,  but  he 
might  use  both,  if  he  pleased,  without  any  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  And  though  the  case  was  a  little 
altered  with  some  monks  before  St.  Austin's  time, 
yet  others  reserved  to  themselves  their  ancient  pri- 
vilege :  for  St.  Austin,  writing  against  the  hererics 
who  called  themselves  Apostolics,  says.  They*  arro- 
gantly assumed  to  themselves  that  name,  because 
they  rejected  all  from  their  communion,  who  had 
cither  wives  or  estates,  of  which  sort  the  catholic 
church  had  many  both  monks  and  clergy.  So  that 
at  least  some  monks  were  still  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
both  a  conjugal  state  and  possessions  of  their  own. 


without  any  impeachment  of  apoitacy  or  breach  of 
▼ow  in  the  catholic  church.  For  which  leasoii  I 
have  given  this  sort  of  monks  the  dittingmshiDg 
name  of  seculars. 

Though,  to  avoid  ambiguity  in  termi,  ^^ , 
it  must  be  obaerved,  that  all  monks  at  ii^.n!!S!t"tC 
first  might  properly  be  called  seen-  '■'■"^ 
lars,  as  that  name  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastics.  For 
monks  in  their  first  original  were  generaUy  laymen, 
nor  could  they  well  be  otherwise  by  their  proper 
constitution,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  catholie 
church.  For  the  first  monks  were  generally  lle^ 
mits,  that  is,  persons  confined  by  their  own  rain 
to  some  desert  or  wilderness,  where  solitude  was 
thought  to  help  forward  the  exercises  of  contempla- 
tion and  repentance,  and  they  had  none  to  take  care 
of  but  their  own  souls :  but  the  clerical  life  required 
men  to  live  in  towns  and  cities,  where  crowds  of 
people  afibrded  them  proper  occasions  to  exerdae 
the  offices  of  the  clerical  function;  and  it  wu 
against  the  rules -of  the  catholic  church,  as  I  hsTC 
showed"  in  another  place,  for  any  clerk  to  be  o^ 
dained  without  a  proper  cure  or  title  in  some  church, 
where  he  might  do  the  duties  of  his  function.  For 
this  reason  it  was  a  thing  impracticable  in  itself,  •• 
well  as  against  the  rules  of  the  two  different  states 
of  the  clerical  and  monastic  lifif,  that  the  generality 
of  monks  should  be  clergymen ;  which,  to  the  cod- 
fiision  of  ancient  rules  and  discipline,  has  been  the 
unwanantable  practice  of  later  ages,  especially  since 
the  time  of  Clement  V.,  anno  131 1,  who  obliged" 
all  monks  to  take  holy  orders,  that  they  might  ny 
private  mass  for  the  honour  of  God,  as  he  esteemed 
it ;  which  was  in  truth  a  manifest  trampling  on  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  church,  and  an  affixmt  to  her 
practice.  For  anciently  monks  were  put  into  the 
same  class  with  laymen,  as  they  generally  wvre,  and 
considered  only  as  such.  St.  Jerom  gives  us  at 
once  both  the  rule  and  the  practice,  when  he  says, 
the  office  of  a  monk  is  not"  to  teach,  but  to  moan : 
and  that  the  case  of  the  monks  and  clergy  is  very 
different  from  each  other :  the  clergy  are  those  that 
feed  the  sheep,  but  the  monks  (among  whom  he 
reckons  himself)  are  those  that  are  fed.  It  is  true, 
St  Jerom  was  not  only  a  monk,  but  a  presbyter 
likewise ;  but  being  ordained  against  his  will,  and 
resolving  to  continue  a  monk,  he  refused  to  officiate 
as  a  presbyter :  which  shows,  that  he  had  no  great 
opinion  of  joining  the  monk  and  the  clerk  together, 
much  less  of  making  all  monks  in  general  become 
clerks,  according  to  the  modem  practice.     The 


•*  Spalat.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  n.  22. 

■*  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Dracont.  t  1.  p.  958. 

*  Au^.  de  Hnres.  c.  40.  Apostolici  sc  isto  nomine  ar- 
rogant issime  vocaverunt,  eo  quod  iu  tuam  communionem 
nun  reciperent  utcntes  conjugibus,  ct  res  proprias  possi- 
dente»;  qualcs  habct  catholica  ecclesia  et  monachos  et  cic- 
ricus  pliirimoii. 


«  Book  IV.  chap.  6.  n.  2. 

»  Vid.  Clementin.  lib.  a  Tit  10.  c.  1. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  55.  ad  Ripar.  Mooachut  non  doceBtif»Md 
plangentis habet offirium.  Id. Ep.  Lad  Heliodor.  Aliaino- 
nachMnim  est  cauta,  alia  ciericorum :  clcrici  paicunt  oven, 
ego  pascor. 
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of  Chalcedon  once  or  twice  very  expressly 
Hihes  the  monks  from  the  clergy,  and  reckons 
iUi  the  laymen.  In  one  canon  it  says,** 
r  are  instmmental  in  getting  others  ordained 
loted  to  any  office  in  the  church  for  money 
'  lucre ;  such  transactors,  if  they  be  clergy- 
lU  be  deposed ;  if  laymen  or  monks,  excom- 
ed.  And  another  canon*  forbids  monks  to 
vith  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  Both  which  ca- 
iinly  imply,  that  the  monks  then  were  not 
dergy,  but  merely  laymen.  Pope  Leo"  at 
t  time  speaks  of  them  as  such,  telling  Max- 
shop  of  Antioch,  that  he  should  not  permit 
9r  laymen,  however  learned,  to  usurp  the 
f  tAm^hing  or  preaching,  but  only  the  priests 
Lord.  And  therefore  when  any  monk  was 
lained  presbyter  or  bishop,  he  was  obliged 
;o  through  all  other  orders  of  the  church,  as 
iien  customary  for  laymen  to  do,  before  the 
orders  were  conferred  upon  them.  This 
I  from  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius,"  which  or- 
it  if  a  monk  of  good  life  and  learning  was 
to  be  ordained  a  priest,  he  should  first  be 
reader,  or  a  notary,  or  a  defensor,  and  after 
mths  an  acolythist,  after  six  months  a  sub- 
alter  nine  months  a  deacon,  and  at  the 
id  a  presbyter.  So  that  the  difference  be- 
monk  and  any  other  layman  was  only  this, 
lonk  by  virtue  of  his  education  in  a  school 
ing  and  good  discipline  (such  as  monas- 
len  were)  was  supposed  to  be  a  better 
It  than  other  laymen,  and  therefore  allow- 
xnefit  of  a  quicker  passage  through  the 
orders  than  other  candidates  of  the  priest- 
All  which  shows,  that  anciently  the  ge- 
of  monks  were  only  laymen,  or  at  most 
a  middle  state  betwixt  common  la3nnen 
cleigy;  as  the  learned  men  of  the  Romish 
Habertus,"  Lindanus,"  and  others,  scruple 
confess,  though  they  are  willing  to  de- 
modem  practice.  Nay,  even  Gratian  him- 
ho  is  most  concerned  for  the  modems, 
to  be  plain  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
me  of  Pope  Siricius  and  Zosimus  the  an- 
ooks  were  only  simple  monks,  and  not  of 
IT- 


But  though  monks  did  not  anciently 
aspire  to  be  ordained ;  nor  was  it  con-     in  vW  e*^  thi> 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  the  church  ue  Sb  miSS!"te 

COQJOUMd  tOKVtbW. 

that  all  of  them  should  be  so;  yet  in 
several  cases  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  was  in 
some  measure  capable  of  being  conjoined.  As,  first, 
when  a  monastery  happened  to  be  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  its  proper  episcopal  or  parochial  church, 
that  the  monks  could  not  ordinarily  resort  thither 
for  Divine  service ;  which  was  the  case  of  the  mo- 
nasteries in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
where  the  monks  lived  in  great  deserts  sequestered 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  then  some  one  or  more 
of  the  monks  were  ordained  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  offices  among  them.  Thus  Cassian  often 
speaks  of  the  churches  of  the  monasteries  of  Scethis 
or  Scythia  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  one  of  which 
had  two  presbyters,  Paphnutius'*  and  Daniel;  and 
three  others,  single  presbyters,  residing,  and  per- 
forming Divine  offices  in  them :  these  were  the  ab- 
bots or  fathers  of  the  monasteries,  and  presbyters  of 
the  churches  together;  whom  Cassian  mentions 
with  this  remarkable  circumstance,"  that  all  of  them, 
except  Paphnutius,  being  overrun  with  the  heresy 
of  the  Anthropomorphites ;  when  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  sent  one  of  his  paschal  letters  among 
them,  (to  give  notice  of  Easter  according  to  custom,) 
and  therein  made  some  sharp  reflections  on  that 
absurd  heresy,  they  would  not  so  much  as  suffer 
his  epistle  to  be  read  in  their  churches.  Sozomen 
likewise  tells  us,"  that  Prines  the  monk,  whom  the 
Arians  made  use  of  as  their  instrument  to  conceal 
Arsenius,  while  they  accused  Athanasius  of  his 
murder,  was  a  presbyter  of  one  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  deserts  of  Thebais.  Where  it  seems  the  mo- 
nasteries were  vastly  great:  for  Cassian"  assures 
us,  that  one  of  them  had  no  less  than  five  thousand 
monks  in  it :  and  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that 
such  monasteries  in  remote  deserts  should  have 
their  proper  churches,  and  presbyters  to  officiate  in 
them.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  deserts  that  mo- 
nasteries were  allowed  presbyters  in  them,  but  in 
some  places  the  city  monasteries  (as  soon  as  they 
began  to  get  footing  there)  had  the  same  privilege 
likewise.  For  Eutyches  tfie  heretic  was  not  only 
archimandrite,  but  presbyter  also  of  his  monastery 


.  Chalced.  c.  % 
e.4. 

Bp.  60.  aL  62.  lUud  quoque  convenit  precavere, 
•ot  qui  sunt  Domini  sacerdotes,  nullus  sibi  jus 
t  pnedicandi  audeat  Tendicare,  sive  sit  ille  mona- 
laictu,  qui  alicigus  scientis  nomine  glorietur. 
I.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  3.  Si  quis  de  reli- 
poaito,  et  discipUnis  monasterialibus  eniditus,  ad 

Bunas  accedat continud  lector  vel  notarius, 

laimflor  eiSsctus,  post  tres  menses  existat  acoly- 
to  neiite  iobdiaconi  nomen  accipiat;  nono  mense 
eonpletoqoe  anno  sit  presbyter. 
It.  Archieratic.  p.  601. 


*  Lindan.  Panopl.  lib.  4.  c.  75. 

**  Gratian.  Gaus.  16.  qu.  1.  post  cap.  39.  Monacbos  vero 
usque  ad  tempus  Eusebii,  Zosimi  et  Siricii  monacbos  simpli- 
citer,  et  non  clericos  iuisse,  ecclesiastica  testatur  historia. 

«  Cassian.  Collat.  Z.  c.  1.  Cbllat  4.  c.  1. 

**  Collat  10.  e.  2.  Ita  est  hsec  epistola  refutata  ab  his,  qui 
erant  in  eremo  Scythi  commorantes,  ut  pneter  abbatem 
Paphnutium  nostras  congregationis  presbytenim,  nullus 
eam  csoterorum  presbyterorum,  qui  in  eadem  eremo  aliis 
tribus  ecdesiis  prasidebant,  nee  legi  quidem  ac  recitari  in 
suis  conventibus  prorsus  admitterenL 

"  Sotom.  lib.  2.  c.  23. 

**  Cassian.  de  Institut  Renunciant.  lib.  4.  c.  1. 
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fit  Constantinople,  as  Liberatus"  and  other  ancient 
writers  style  him.  And  that  this  was  no  unusual 
thing,  app(>urs  from  hence, that  both  the  civil  and  the 
canon  law  allows  the  practice.  Justinian  in  one  of 
his  NoveU*'  has  a  pro\'iso  both  for  such  monas- 
teries as  had  churches  of  their  own,  and  such  as 
had  not :  for  those  which  had  none  of  their  own,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  monks  should  repair  to  the  parish 
church  with  their  abbot,  and  after  Divine  service 
immediately  return  to  their  monastery  again ;  but 
such  monasteries  as  had  churches  in  them,  might 
have  four  or  five  of  their  own  body  ordained,  pres- 
byters, or  deacons,  or  of  the  inferior  orders,  as 
tlierc  was  occasion.  And  before  this  the  council 
of  Chalcedon^"  siieaks  of  churches  in  monasteries, 
and  clergy  belonging  to  them ;  allowing  a  deputa- 
tion to  any  such  church  to  be  a  suflicicnt  title  to 
qualify  a  man  for  holy  orders.  So  that  in  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  but 
that  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  were  often  joined 
together. 

2.  Another  case  in  which  the  same  thing  was 
practised,  was  when  monks  were  taken  out  of 
monasteries  l)y  (he  bishops,  and  ordained  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  Which  thing  was  frequently 
done,  and  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  Iwlh 
by  the  im^x^rial  and  ecclesiastical  laws :  when  once 
monasteries  were  become  schools  of  learning  and 
pious  education,  they  were  thought  the  properest 
nurseries  for  the  church.  Therefore  Arcadius  made 
it  an  instruction  to  the  bishops,  that  if  at  any  time 
they  needed  to  augment  their  clergy,"  they  should 
do  it  out  of  the  monks.  Gothofred,  in  his  learned 
observations  on  this  law,  has  abundantly  showed 
the  church's  practice  from  the  testimonies  of  Atha- 
nasius,"  St.  Jerom,*"  St.  Austin,**  Epiphanius,**  Pal- 
ladius,"  St.  Basil,**  Marcellinus  Chronicon,  and  the 
co<le  of  the  African  church.**  To  which  may  be 
julded  the  letters  of  Siricius,*'  Innocent,  and  Gela- 
siiis,  alleged  by  Gratian,  and  the  councils  of  Agde*' 
and  Lerida,  which  allow  a  bishop  to  take  any  monk 
out  of  a  monastery  \^'ith  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  abbot,  and  ordain  him  for  the  service 
of  the  church.  And  in  this  case  they  usually  con- 
tinued their  ancient  austerities  and  ascetic  way  of 
living,  and  so  joined  the  clerical  and  monastic  Ufe 
together.  Upon  wliich  account  both  these  and  the 
former  sort  were  by  the  Greeks  styled  UpofMvaxol^ 


*'  Libcrat.  Brcviar.  c.  11. 

»  Justin.  Novel.  133.  c.  2.       •^  Omc.  Chalced.  c.  6  et  8. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  IG.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  32.  Si  quos 
f'irte  ppiscopi  dcesse  sibi  clericos  arbitrantur,  ex  monacho- 
lum  nuiucru  rcctius  ordinabunt. 

"  Athanas.  Kp.  ad  Dracont.        *•  Hicron.  Ep.  3  et  4. 

*'  Aupr.  Ep.  67,  70.  81.  «  Epiphan.  Expoi.  Fidel. 

"  TalUd.  Hist.  Lausiac.  r.  21. 

*'  Ha>il.  Ep.  Haad  Amphiloc.    «Cx)d.  Afric.  c.  80.  al.ai 

*"  Gratiaii.  C^ius.  10.  qu.  1.  c.  20,  22,  28. 

*■  ('••no.  Agathcn.  c.  27.  Cone.  Herd.  c.  3. 


clergy-monks,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  ai 
were  only  laymen. 

3.  It  happened  sometimes,  that  a  bislu^  and 
all  his  clergy  chose  an  ascetic  way  of  living,  by  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  all  property,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  things  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  fint 
church  under  the  apostles.  St.  Ambrose*  seema  to 
say,  that  Eusebius  Vercellensis  was  the  first  that 
brought  in  this  way  of  living  into  theWeatern 
church.  For  before  his  time  the  monastic  life  wu 
not  kno^-n  in  cities  i  bat  he  taught  his  cleigy  to 
live  in  the  city  after  the  rules  and  institution  of 
monks  in  the  wilderness.  Which  must  he  under 
stood  chiefly,  I  conceive,  of  their  austerities,  and 
renouncing  their  property,  and  having  all  things  in 
common,  as  the  other  had.  St  Austin  set  up  the 
same  way  of  living  among  the  clei^  of  Hippo,  u 
we  learn  from  his  own  woxds,  who  says,*  he  made 
the  bishop's  house  a  monastery  of  cleigymen, 
where  it  was  against  the  rule  for  any  man  to  eqjqy 
any  property  of  his  own,  but  they  had  all  tfaingi 
in  common.  Which  is  also  noted  by  Possidiua  in 
his  Life,  That  his  clergy**  lived  with  him  in  the 
same  house,  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  were 
fed  and  clothed  at  a  conunon  expense.  And  ao 
far  as  this  was  an  imitation  of  the  Coenobites*  way 
of  living  and  having  all  things  common,  it  might 
be  called  a  monastic  as  well  as  clerical  life,  as  Vctr 
sidius  and  St  Austin  call  it.  But  as  yet  there  was 
no  monastery  in  the  world,  where  all  the  monks 
were  ordained  only  to  say  private  mass,  without  b^ 
ing  fixed  to  any  certain  cure,  where  they  might 
perform  the  several  offices  of  the  clerical  function. 
The  monastery  of  St  Austin  consisted  only  of  such 
as  had  public  offices  and  business  in  the  church, 
and  were  not  men  confined  to  a  cloister. 

Therefore  the  hermits  of  St  Aus- 
tin, and  many  other  modem  orders     The  enfimi  rf 
which  assume  his  name,  do  but  falsely 
pretend  to  derive  their  original  from  him ;  who,  it 
is  certain,  never  was  a  hermit  himself,  nor  wrote 
any  rules  for  them,  though  a  great  many  sennons 
are  fathered  on  him  as  preached  to  the  hermits  in 
the  wilderness.    They  who  count  the  rise  of  canons 
regular  from  him,  as  Duarenus**  and  others,  have 
something  more  of  probability  on  their  side:  be- 
cause, as  I  have  showed,  the  clergy  of  Hippo  were 
under  some  of  the  exereises  of  a  monastic  life,  which 


«*  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Eccles.  Vercel.  p.  254.  Haec  raim 
primus  in  Occidentis  partibufl  divena  inter  se  Euaebiut  fsnc- 
tae  memoriiB  conjunxit,  ut  et  in  civitate  poiitua  iutituta 
monachonim  teneret,  et  ecclesimm  regeret  jejunii  •olnietatc. 

^  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Diverns,  1 10.  p.  519.  Volui  habere  in 
ista  domo  episcopi  meum  monasterium  clericorum.  Ecce  quo* 
modo  vivimus.  Nnlli licetin societate  habere aliquid proprium. 

*"  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  25.  Cum  ipso  semper  derici,  hqa 
etiam  domo  ac  mensa,  sumptibuique  communibiii  alebaatur 
et  vestiebantur. 

*'  Duarcn.  de  Miniat.  et  Bene6r.  lib.  I.  c.  *21. 
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hem  a  sort  of  canons  regular  i  and  yet  Onu- 
f  and  Hoepiniany"  who  have  inquired  very 
into  these  matters,  make  Gelasius  the  first 
r  of  them  under  that  name  in  the  Lateran 
f  where  they  continued  to  the  time  of  Boni- 
Ill.y  who  expelled  them  thence.  How  soon 
me  or  order  came  into  other  churches,  Hos- 
will  inform  the  curious  reader. 
,0,  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 

SS%  century,  or,  as  Baronius**  thinks,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  it,  at  Constanti- 
under  Gennadius  the  patriarch,  one  Alexan- 
np  an  order  of  monks,  whom  the  writers  of 
id  the  following  ages  commonly  style  *Acoc- 
tbat  is.  Watchers :  the  reason  of  which  name 
n  from  their  manner  of  performing  Divine 
day  and  night  without  intermission.  For 
;Tided  themselves  into  three  classes,  and  so 
sceeded  another  at  a  stated  hour,  and  by  that 
continued  a  perpetual  course  of  Divine  ser- 
ithout  any  interval,  as  well  by  night  as  by 
bence  they  had  the  name  of  Watchers  given 
The  piety  of  this  order  procured  them  great 
and  veneration,  and  many  monasteries  were 
I  for  their  use  at  Constantinople.  Among 
one  Studius,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  and  a 
^  consular  dignity,  renounced  the  world,  and 
!  one  of  their  order ;  erecting  a  famous  mo- 
'  for  them  himself,  which  from  the  founder 
ailed  Siudium,  and  the  monks  of  it  Shtdita, 
lis,  perhaps,  is  the  first  time  we  meet  any 
that  took  their  denomination  from  any 
r.  But  these  monks  in  a  little  time  sunk  in 
nedit,  because  they  were  many  times  found  to 
nirers  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  for  which 
ie  frequently  reflected  on"  by  ecclesiastical 

In  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, Sozomen*'  takes  notice  of 
another  sort  of  monks,  who,  from  their 
X  way  of  living,  were  commonly  called  Bo<r- 
t  Grazers.  For  they  lived  after  the  same 
r  as  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  mountains, 
Iwelling  in  any  house,  nor  eating  any  bread 
1,  nor  drinking  wine,  but  continuing  instantly 
nrorship  of  God,  in  prayers  and  h3nnns,  ac- 
f  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  till  eating  time 
me ;  and  then  every  man  went  with  his  knife 
land  to  provide  himself  food  of  the  herbs  of 
Id,  which  was  their  only  diet  and  constant 
living. 


I  take  no  notice  here  of  those  called  g^  ,^ 
by  some  the  monks  of  St  Basil  and  u^iSf  (5S^ 
St  Jerom;  for  it  is  certain  those  fa-  *""^'' 
thers  never  set  up  any  distinct  orders  of  their  own, 
though  both  of  them  were  promoters  of  the  monas- 
tic life  in  general  The  Rule,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  St  Jerom,  is  known  to  be  a  forgery  of  some 
later  writer:  and  the  ascetics  commonly  ascribed 
to  St  Basil,  are  by  some  learned  men"  rather 
thought  to  be  the  ofispring  of  Eustathius  of  Sebas- 
tia.  But  admitting  them  to  be  his,  as  most  learned 
men  do,  they  do  not  argue  him  the  author  of  any 
new  order,  but  only  a  director  of  those  which  were 
already  founded.  Therefore  passing  by  these,  I 
shall  only  take  notice  of  two  orders  more,  the  Be- 
nedictins  in  Italy,  and  the  Apostolics  in  Britain. 
The  Benedictins  had  their  rise  from  Benedict,  a  fa- 
mous Italian  monk  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  about 
the  year  530.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Subla- 
queum,  in  the  diocese  of  Tibur  in  Italy,  where  he 
erected  twelve  monasteries  of  twelve  monks  apiece 
in  the  neighbouring  wilderness ;  one  of  which,  in 
after  ages,  grew  so  great,  that  it  was  not  only  ex- 
empt from  episcopal  power,  against  all  ancient  rules, 
but,  as  a  modem  writer"  observes,  had  no  less  than 
fourteen  villages  imder  its  own  proper  jurisdiction. 
From  this  place  he  removed  to  Mount  Cassin,  where 
he  erected  another  monastery,  from  whence  he  pro- 
pagated his  order  into  other  countries  with  so  great 
success,  that  for  six  hundred  years  after  the  great- 
est part  of  the  European  monks  were  followers  of 
his  rule;  and  so,  whatever  other  names  they  went 
by,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Grandimontenses,  Pree- 
monstratenses,  Cluniacks,  &c.,  they  were  but  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Benedictins,  till  about  the 
year  1220  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  took 
new  rules  from  their  leaders.  Hospinian"  reckons 
up  twenty-three  orders  that  sprang  from  this  one, 
and  observes  out  of  Volateran,  that  in  his  time  it 
was  computed  that  there  had  been  of  the  order  two 
hundred  cardinals,  sixteen  hundred  archbishops, 
four  thousand  bishops,  fifteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred abbots,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the 
prodigious  increase  of  this  order.  I  shaU  not  con- 
cern myself  to  give  any  fturther  account  of  them, 
but  only  observe  one  thing  out  of  the  rule  of  Bene- 
dict himself,  that  he  never  intended  his  monks 
should  be  called  after  his  own  name,  or  reckoned  a 
new  order;  much  less  that  so  many  new  orders 
should  be  derived  from  it  For  he  professes  only 
to  write  in  general  for  the  use  of  the  Cosnobites  and 


tphr.  Annot  in  Platin.  Vit  Gelat.  p.  62.   Gelasius 

m,  otvocmnt,  regularis  ordinis  Sti.  Av  ustini  Late- 

nms  collocarit,  qui  ibidem  usque  a/    Bonifiicium 

i  qao  expulsi  sunt,  permaoserunt..    Cx  Archivis 

I  Lateranensis.  C 

pia.  de  Orig.  Monachat.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  p.  72. 

Ml.  an.  459.  ex  Actis  Marcelli  ap.  Sorium,  D«c.  29. 


»  Niceph.  Hist.  Ub.  15.  c.  23.       >•  Vid.  Nicephor.  ibid. 

»  Sozom.  lib.  &  c.  33.  Vid.  Evagr.  Ub.  1.  c.  21.  Mos- 
chus,  Prat.  Spir.  c.  19. 

"  Hoapin.  de  Orig.  Monacb.  p.  69.  Sutclif.  de  Monachis, 
c.  7.    Vid.  Sozomen.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

**  Baudrand.  Liexic.  Geagraph.  voce  Sublaqueum. 

«*  Hospin.  de  Monacb.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  116  et  132. 
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Anchorets  of  the  primitive  church,  which  in  his 
time  were  the  only  two  standing  orders  that  the 
churches  of  Italy  allowed.  He  says,  indeed,  there 
were  four  sorts  of  monks  in  all.  Coenobites,  Ancho- 
rets, Sarabaita,  and  Oyrocagi:  but  the  two  last 
were  only  scandals  and  reproaches  to  the  church. 
Of  the  Sarabaiia  he  gives  much  the  same  account 
that  St  Jerom  and  Cassian  do  before  him.**  And 
the  Gyrotagi  he  thus  describes :  That  they  were  a 
sort  of  rambling  monks,  that  spent  their  whole  life" 
in  running  about  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
getting  themselves  well  entertained  for  three  or  four 
days  together  at  every  cell  they  came  at,  being 
arrant  slaves  to  their  bellies,  and  wholly  addicted 
to  their  pleasures,  and  in  all  things  worse  than  the 
very  Sarabaita  themselves.  So  that  he  professes 
to  pass  over  their  miserable  conversation  in  silence, 
and  to  write  only  for  the  instruction  and  use  of  the 
ancient  Coenobites  of  the  church.  By  which  it  is 
plain,  that  in  the  time  of  Sl  Benedict,  the  monks 
had  not  distinguished  themselves  into  very  many 
diflferent  orders  allowed  in  the  Western  church. 

f^^^  ,^  About  the  year  596,  the  Bendictins 

in^BrltSn^Kd  tir  c&me  With  Austln  the  monk  into  Bri- 
^'^  tain,  and  so  all  the  monasteries  which 

the  Saxons  built  were  for  monks  of  that  order. 
But  the  ancient  Britons  had  long  before  this  en- 
tertained the  monastic  life.  Some  say  Pelagius** 
first  brought  it  out  of  the  East  into  Britain:  others 
make  him  also  abbot  of  the  college  of  Bangor,  and 
speak  of  two  thousand  monks  under  him :  but  this 
is  justly  censured  by  learned  men**  as  a  mere  fable 
of  modern  authors.  However,  it  is  certain,  from 
Bede,  that  there  was  a  monastery  at  Bangor  (who- 
ever was  the  first  founder  of  it  is  not  very  material 
to  inquire)  before  Austin  and  his  monks  came  into 
England ;  and  here  was  such  a  number  of  monks,** 
that  the  monastery  being  divided  into  seven  parts, 
each  part  had  a  rector,  and  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred persons  in  it :  all  which  w^ere  wont  to  live  by 
the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Hospinian  and 
Bale  give  this  the  name  of  the  Apostolic  order ;  but 
whether  upon  good  grounds  I  cannot  say.  In  one 
thing  it  is  certain  they  make  a  great  mistake,  in 
that  they  confound  this  monastery  of  Banochor, 
or  Bangor,  with  that  of  Benchor  in  Ireland;  which 
was  another  famous  monastery  founded  by  Congel- 


luB  about  the  year  520.  OutoftluBiiioiiasteiyipraiig 
many  thoosaod  monks,  and  many  other  monasteries 
in  Ireland  and  other  nations  also.  St.  Bernard" 
8a3r8,  LuanuB,  one  of  the  monks  ci  this  oongregir 
tion,  himself  alone  founded  a  hundred  monasteries. 
And  Bishop  Usher  has  observed"  <tf  Brendanus,  one 
of  Congellus  his  first  disciples,  that  be  presided  over 
three  thousand  monks,  who  by  their  own  laboms 
and  handy-wcvk  did  earn  their  own  living.  Cdnmba 
was  another  of  his  disciples,  who,  having  first  fimnd- 
ed  the  monastery  of  Deermach  in  Ireland,  went 
and  converted  the  Northern  Picts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  anno  565,  and  builded  a  monastery  in  the  isk 
of  Hy,  from  whence  many  other  monasteries,  both 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  Bede"  observes,  were 
propagated  by  his  disciples.  Colnmbanus  and  Gal- 
lus  were  also  monks  under  Congellus,  the  latter  of 
which  is  funous  for  founding  the  monastery  ci  St 
Gall,  in  Helvetia,  which  is  since  become  an  emi- 
nent city ;  and  the  other  for  founding  that  of  Lezo- 
vium,  or  Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  where  the  monks 
(like  the  Accanet^B,  or  Watchers,  of  Constantinqde, 
mentioned  before)  were  used  to  divide  themselves 
into  several  quires,  to  succeed  one  another,  and 
continue  Divine  service  day  and  night  without  in- 
termission, as  St  Bernard"  informs  us.  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  in  giving  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  these  two  famous  monasteries,  Benchor 
and  Bangor,  not  only  because  they  were  the  most 
ancient  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  but  because  they 
are  so  unhappily  by  Hospinian  and  Bale  confound- 
ed into  one. 

I  will  shut  up  this  chapter  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  different  names  or  mm  mmm- 
which  the  ancients  gave  to  some,  or  mwika  iatha  >» 
all  kinds  of  monks  in  generaL  Be- 
side the  names  of  monks  and  ascetics,  we  find  them 
frequently  styled  by  other  titles,  respecting  some 
particular  act  of  their  profession.  In  regard  to 
their  retirement  and  quiet  way  of  living,  some  are 
styled  by  Justinian,**  in  one  of  his  Novels,  'H^vxavoi, 
Hesychaata,  QuietiBts.  Suicerus"  and  Habertns" 
take  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  Anchorets.  But 
according  to  Justinian's  account,  it  seems  rather  to 
mean  persons  who  lived  among  the  Coenobites,  but 
for  greater  exercise  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
community,  and  live  (though  within  the  bounds  of 


•'  Vid.  8€ct.  4. 

"^  Benedict.  Hegul.  Monachor.  c.  1.  Quartum  genus  est 
inunachonim,  quod  aominatur  Gyrovagum,  qui  tota  vita  sua 
per  diversas  provincias  ternis  aut  quateniis  diebus  per  di- 
versorum  cellas  hospitantur ;  semper  vagi  et  nunquam  sta- 
biles; propriis  yoluptatibus  et  gulae  illecebris  servientes,  et 
per  omnia  deteriores  Sarabaitis:  de  quorum  omnium  miserri* 
ma  couversatione  melius  estsilere  quam  loqui.  His  ergo 
nmissis,  ad  Cotnobitarum  fortissimum  genus  disponendum, 
adjuvante  Domino,  veniamus. 

**  Hospin.  dc  Monach.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  115. 

••  C'ave,  Hist.  Liter.  ?ol.  1.  p.  '291. 


•  Bede,  Hist  Anglor.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  In  monasterio  Bancor 
tantus  fertur  fuisse  numenis  monachorum,  ut  cum  in  septem 
portiones  esset  cum  pnepositis  sibi  rectoribus  monasterium 
divisum,  nulla  banim  portio  minus  quam  trecentos  homines 
haberet,  qui  omnesde  labora  manuum  suamm  vivere  tolebant 

•  Bernard.  Vit.  Malachie,  c.  5.  p.  1994. 

•^  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Anc  Irish,  c.  6.  p.  46. 

•  Bede,  lib.  a  c.  4. 

**  Bernard,  ibid.  Vit.  Malachie,  c.  5. 
**  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  3. 
"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  tkrvxav^. 
^  Habert  Archiermt.  p.  588. 
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a  eeatobiwn)  in  particular  cella  by  themselves,  and 
those  cells  were  called  iievxartifna  upon  that  ac- 
count Otherwhiles  monks  are  styled  corUmenieSf 
because  of  their  great  abstinence  and  continent  life ; 
as  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  which  forbids 
the  clergy  and  persons"  professing  continence,  to 
go  to  the  yirgins  or  widows  without  the  leave  of  the 
bishops  or  presbyters.  So  also  in  a  law  of  Valen- 
tinian  in  the  Theodosian  Code,'*  and  other  places. 
Sometimes,  again,  they  are  noted  by  the  names 
iwoTttl&fuvoh  and  renuneiantes,  renouncers,  finom  re- 
nouncing the  world  and  a  secular  life ;  as  in  Pal- 
hdius,**  and  Cassian,"  who  particularly  entities  one 
of  his  books,  De  Institutis  Renunciantium.  Some- 
times they  are  termed  philosophers,  as  by  Isidore 
of  Pelusium,'*  Palladius,**  Theodoret"  and  others, 
because  their  way  of  living  seemed  to  resemble  the 
phikMophic  life  more  than  others.  The  author  un- 
der the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  seems  to 
gife  them  the  name  of  tkerapeuUtf*  though  that 
was  once  a  cconmon  name  of  Christians  in  Egypt, 
if  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerom  may  be 
trusted.**  Palladiiis  sometimes  uses  the  term  ^o- 
Md  for  the  monastic  life,"  because  they  made  a 
profession  of  renouncing  all  for  the  love  of  God : 
and  upon  this  account  Theodoret"  gives  one  of  his 
books  the  title  of  I^lotheus,  or  Religious  History, 
because  it  contains  the  lives  of  the  most  famous 
ascetics  of  his  time.  The  reader  will  sometimes 
abo  meet  with  the  name  of  SUeniiani,  given  to  some 
monks  in  ancient  history :  but  this  was  not  a  name 
of  any  particular  order,  but  given  to  some  few  for 
their  professing  a  more  than  Pythagorean  silence ; 
such  as  Johannes  Silentiarius,  who  was  first  bishop 
of  Colonia  in  Armenia,  but  renounced  his  bishopric 
to  become  a  monk  in  Palestine,  where  he  got  the 
name  of  SdenOarwu^  from  his  extraordinary  silence, 
as  Cyril**  of  Scythopohs,  the  writer  of  his  Life,  in- 
fonns  ns.  Though  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  name 
SBmUiani  is  more  commonly  given  to  another  sort 
of  men,  who  were  civil  officers  in  the  emperor's 
pahce,  and  served  both  as  apparitors  to  execute 
public  businessy  and  as  guards  to  keep  the  peace 
about  Inm,  whence  they  had  the  name  of  SUewtiarii, 
under  which  tide  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  Theo- 
dosian Code,**  which  joins  them  and  the  Decuriones 
together,  where  in  Gothofred's  learned  notes  the 
\  reader  may  find  a  further  account  of  theuL 


Another  name  which  the  historians  give  to  some 
Egyptian  monks,  who  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
disputes  between  Theophilus  and  Chrysostom,  is 
the  titie  of  Mflucpo^  or  zimgi ;  but  this  was  peculiar 
to  four  brethren,  Dioscorus,  Ammonius,  Eusebius, 
and  Euthymius,  who  were  noted  by  this  name  for 
no  other  reason,  as  Sozomen"  observes,  but  only 
because  they  were  tall  of  stature.  In  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  they  are  sometimes  called  celhdam^ 
from  their  living  in  cells,*'  and  inmlani,  islanders, 
because  the  funous  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Lerins 
was  the  place  where  most  of  the  French  bishops 
and  learned  men  in  those  ages  had  their  education. 
So  this  was  a  peculiar  name  for  the  monks  of  Lerins. 
The  monasteries,  beside  the  common  names  of  fio- 
va?i|pca  and  /lovoi,  were  also  sometimes  termed  01^ 
Vila,  as  Suicerus  shows  out  of  Balzamon,  and 
Methodius,  and  Suidas,  though  tiiat  ancientiy  in 
Eusebius  and  Philo  signified  a  church.  They  were 
also  called  tiywiuvMi  and  fiMpai,  whence  heffu- 
menus  and  archxmandrita  are  names  for  an  abbot, 
who  is  the  chief  fatiier  of  a  monastery,  or  governor 
of  it  And  they  are  sometimes  styled  ^ynv^^Ma, 
places  of  education  and  schools  of  learning,  because, 
as  I  show  in  the  next  chapter,  they  were  ancientiy 
made  use  of  to  that  end,  and  had  tiieir  ^povrc?a2,  or 
curators,  particularly  designed  for  that  purpose. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


AN  ACCOUNT  OP  SUCH  ANCIENT  LAWS  AND  RULES,  AS 
RELATE  TO  THE  MONASTIC  LIFE,  CHIEFLY  THAT 
OF  THE  C(ENOBITES. 

Having  thus  far  taken  a  view  of  the  j^  , 
several  sorts  of  monks  and  their  se-  «Hl5ii*to*jM  "^ 
veral  titles,  I  proceed  to  give  a  short  "**^* 
account  of  the  principal  laws  and  rules,  made  partiy 
by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical power,  and  partly  by  the  authority  of  private 
superiors,  for  the  government  of  the  Coenobites,  or 
such  monks  as  lived  in  communities,  which  were 
chiefly  regarded  in  the  church.  And  here  we  must 
first  look  to  the  laws  relating  to  their  admission :  for 
all  men  were  not  allowed  to  turn  monks  at  pleasure, 


*  Cone.  Garth.  3.  c.  25.  Ut  derici  vel  continentes,  ad 
fUiM  vel  TiigiiiM,  nifi  juini  vel  pennissu  episcoporum  et 
pwibjlciunins  non  accedant  Vid.  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c. 
«LaL4i. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  1&  Tit  2.  de  EpiKop.  Leg.  20.  Qui  con- 
tiaraliiiBi  ee  volunt  nomine  nuncupari,  &c. 
"  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  15. 

*  C^ian.  b*b.  4.  de  Institut  Renunc. 

"  Ifldor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  1.     "  Pallad.  Hi<t.  Lausiac.  c.  8. 
*Th0odor.  lib«4.c.2a 

*  Diooji.  de  Hiermrch.  EccL  c.  6.  p.  386. 


SI  See  Book  L  chap.  1.  sect  1. 

n  Pallad.  Lausiac.  c.  12.  "  Theodor.  ^tXo^cav,  t  4. 
M  Apud  Papebroch.  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii  13. 1 3.  p.  234. 
«•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  6.  Tit.  23.  de  Decurionibus  et  Silentiariis. 
**  Sosom.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  01  iieucpoi  ii  Ik  tou  awfietrot  i»vo- 

"  Sidon.  lib.  9.  Ep.  3.  ad  Faustum.  Precnm  peritus  in- 
sttlanarum,  quas  de  senatu  Lyrinensium  cellulanorum  in 
urbem  transtulisti.  So  Eucherius  ad  Salon,  lib.  L  Insulani 
Tyrones.  And  Faustus  de  Natali  S.  Maximi  Stadium  In- 
sulanum.    Vid.  Savaro,  Not.  in  loc.  Sidonii. 
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because  such  an  indUcriminate  peimission  would 
have  been  to  the  detriment  both  of  church  and 
state.  Upon  this  account  the  civil  law  forbids  any 
of  the  curiales  to  become  monks,  unless  they  parted 
with  their  estates  to  some  others,  that  might  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  stead.  To  this 
purpose  is  that  law  of  Valentinian  and  Yalens  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,*  which  taking  notice  of  some 
cunalesy  who  pretended  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  monks  in  Egypt,  only  to  avdd  bearing  the 
offices  of  their  country,  orders  them  to  be  fetched 
back  from  the  monasteries  by  force,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  their  duty  in  their  civil  station,  or  else 
to  part  with  their  estates  to  others  that  should  offi- 
ciate for  them.  This  was  agreeable  to  all  those 
ancient  laws,  which  forbade  any  of  the  curiales  to  be 
ordained  among  the  clergy,  except  upon  the  same 
condition  of  quitting  their  estates  to  others  to  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  stead :  and  yet 
Baronius'  is  so  offended  at  this  law,  that  he  reckons 
it  was  but  the  praludixim  to  a  severe  persecution, 
w*hich  Yalens,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Valentinian, 
brought  upon  the  monks  in  the  East,  when,  as  St 
Jcrom'  and  Orosius  inform  us,  he  by  another  law 
obliged  them  to  turn  soldiers,  and  ordered  such  as 
refused  to  be  bastinadoed  to  death.  Gothofred,^ 
by  mistake,  reckons  this  law  the  very  same  with 
the  former ;  but  Mr.  Pagi*  corrects  both  him  and 
Baronius  together,  and  shows  them  to  be  distinct 
laws,  and  plainly  to  refer  to  different  times  and  things ; 
the  one  being  made  while  Valentinian  was  alive, 
the  other  by  Yalens  alone  after  his  death ;  the  one 
a  ver}'  severe  law,  raising  a  great  persecution  against 
the  monks,  the  other  laying  no  greater  burden  on 
them  than  was  always  laid  ui)on  the  clergy  by 
other  laws,  which  prohibit  the  curiales  to  be  or- 
dained, unless  they  found  proper  substitutes  to  bear 
the  offices  of  their  country  in  their  room.  And  the 
reason  of  these  laws,  as  they  referred  both  to  the 
monks  and  clergy,  was  one  and  the  same,  that  men, 
who  by  their  estates  were  tied  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  might  not  exempt  their  estates  from  that 
service  under  pretence  of  entering  into  a  religious 
life. 


For  the  same  reason,  the  most  an- 
cient laws  both  of  church  and  state 
forbid  any  servant  to  be  admitted  into 
any  monastery  without  his  maatei's  leave,  beeauw 
that  was  to  deprive  his  master  of  hit  legal  right  <^ 
service,  which  by  the  original  state  and  conditioii 
of  his  servants  was  his  due.  To  this  purpose  Va- 
lentinian III.  has  a  law  at  the  end  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code,  which  equally  forbids  servants  to  b^ 
come  either  clerks  or  monks'  against  their  maitei'i 
will,  to  evade  the  proper  bonds  and  daties  of  thdr 
station.  Baronius'  has  a  sour  reflection  upon  thii 
law  also ;  for  he  says,  nothing  ever  prospered  with 
Valentinian  after  the  making  of  it :  and  yet  he 
could  not  but  know,  that  the  same  thing  had  ben 
before  determined  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,*snd 
that  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Marcion,  who 
himself  drew  up  the  law,  and  desired  the  fathen  in 
synod  to  make  a  canon  of  it,  as  appears  from  the 
acts  *  of  that  counciL  The  words  of  the  canon  are^ 
That  no  one  shall  be  received  into  any  monaitoj, 
to  continue  there  as  a  monk,  without  the  consent  of 
his  own  master.  So  little  reason  was  there  to 
charge  Valentinian  with  an  innovation  in  this  mat- 
ter, when  an  emperor  and  a  general  council  had  d^ 
termined  the  same  before  hiuL  But  Justinian  can- 
celled all  these  former  laws  by  a  new  edict  of  hii 
own,  which  first  set  servants  at  liberty  "  from  their 
masters,  under  pretence  of  betaking  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life.  So  that  what  innovation  was  made 
in  this  matter  is  justly  to  be  ascribed  to  him  as  iti 
proper  author. 

Another  caution  which  the  ancients 
prescribed  to  be  observed  in  this  mat-  vmhoiiiuMi»i 
ter  was,  that  married  persons  should  JUJ*/'"*^"'"* 
never  betake  themselves  to  a  monas- 
tic life  without  mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 
Thus  Anmius  and  his  wife  acted  by  consent,  as 
Socrates  and  Palladius"  relate  the  story.  And  so 
Martinianus  and  Maxima,  mentioned  by  Victor,*" 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  Therasia  his  wiftf 
by  mutual  consent  But  Paulinus  inveighs  severely 
against  the  contrary  practice,  blaming  Celantia  and 
others,  who  indiscreetly  dissolved  their  marriage 


I  Cod.  Th.  lib.  12.  Tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  &3.  Quidam 
ignaviee  sectatores,  desertis  ciritatum  muneribiu,  captant 
solitudines  ac  secreta,  et  specie  religionis  cum  coetibus  mo- 
iiazonton  congregantur.  Hos  igitur  atque  higusmodi  intra 
^gyptiim  deprehensos,  per  comitem  Orientis  erui  elatebris 
consuha  precccptiune  maadavimus,  atque  ad  munia  patri- 
arum  subeuiida  revocari,  aut  pro  tenore  noitrs  lanctionis 
familiarium  rerum  carere  inlecebris :  quas  per  eos  cen- 
suiuius  vindicandas,  qui  publicarum  eiseot  subituri  munera 
functionum. 

«  Baron,  an.  375.  p.  369. 

'  Hieron.  Chronic,  an.  376.  Valcns  lege  data,  utmonachi 
militarcnt,  nolentes  fustibus  jussit  interfici.  Oros.  Hist.  lib. 
7.  c.  33.  Tribuni  et  milites  missi,  qui  sanctos  et  veros  Dei 
militcs  alio  nomine  persecutionis  abstraherent,  interfeccrunt 
ibi  agmina  multa  sanctorum. 


*  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Tlu  lib.  12.  Tit  1.  do  Decarioo. 
Leg.  63. 

*  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  375.  n.  12  et  13. 
'Valent  3.  Novel.  12.    Nullus  originarius,  inquOinni, 

servus,  vel  colonus,  ad  clericale  munut  accedat,  neqoe  no- 
nachis  et  monasteriis  aggregetur,  ut  vinculum  debits  con- 
ditionis  evadat. 

'  Baron,  an.  452.  p.  179. 

'  Cone.  Chalced.  c.  4.  Mttdtva  trpovlix^o^tti  i*  tm? 
liova<m\ploit  ft<rl  t^  iioifAvai  'vapd  yvw/Aifir  tov  Uuw  &'- 
iroTou. 

*  Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  6.  p.  G09. 
>•  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  2. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  23.  PaUad.  Hist  Lainiae.  e.  a 
"  Vict  Uticens.  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  L 
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vov,  and  thereby  exposed  their  husbands  to  the  sin 
of  sdaltery,  making  themselves  partakers  in  their 
guilt,"  by  acting  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle, 
vfaich  says,  ••  The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own 
body,  but  the  husband ;  and  likewise  also  the  hus- 
bmd  hath  not  power  of  his  own  body,  but  the  wife." 
St  Austin  ^*  argues  upon  the  same  ground,  that  such 
engagements  are  not  to  be  made  but  by  mutual 
consent ;  and  if  either  party  inconsiderately  enter 
into  any  such  tow,  they  are  rather  to  repent  of 
their  rashness,  than  perform  their  promise.  This 
VIS  his  constant  sense,  as  appears  from  other  places 
of  his  writings:"  and  herein  St  Jerom,"  St  Basil," 
and  all  the  ancients  agree,  except  Theonas  in  Cas- 
ikn,"  who,  having  forsaken  his  wife  to  turn  monk, 
ii  said  to  have  done  it  with  the  approbation  of  the 
frthers  in  Scethis,  though  Cassian  himself  dares 
not  undertake  to  excuse  it,  as  knowing  it  to  have 
been  against  the  general  sense  and  practice  of  the 
citholic  church.  Justinian,  indeed,  gave  some  en- 
couragement to  this  unwarrantable  practice  by  a 
law,  wherein  he  authorizes  the  deserting  party,  man 
or  woman,  to  claim  their  own  fortune  again,"  and 
not  be  liable  to  the  least  punishment  for  their  de- 
sertion. But  the  church  never  approved  of  this  law ; 
md  it  is  remarked  even  by  Bellarmine*  himself,  that 
Gregory  the  Great  wrote  against  it 

g^^  ^  It  was  anciently  also  thought  un- 

'^  reasonable  to  admit  children  into  the 
monastic  life  without  or  against  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  The  council  of  Gangra** 
seems  to  reflect  on  this  practice,  as  encouraged  by 
Eostathius  the  heretic,  in  a  canon  which  decrees, 
That  if  any  children,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
forsook  their  parents,  and  did  not  give  them  the 
honour  due  to  them,  they  should  be  anathematized. 
St  Basil's  directions  are  conformable  to  the  rule  of 
that  council,  that  children  should  not  be  received 
into  monasteries,"  unless  they  were  offered  by  their 
parents,  if  their  parents  were  alive.  But  Justinian 
a  little  enervated  the  force  of  this  ancient  rule  by  a 


new  law,"  forbidding  parents  to  hinder  their  chil- 
dren from  becoming  monks  or  clerks,  and  evacuat- 
ing their  wills,  if  they  presumed  to  disinherit  them 
upon  that  account  And  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  step  toward  the  contrary  practice ;  which 
some  learned  writers*'  of  the  Romish  church  have 
been  so  far  from  approving,  that  they  have  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  vehemence  declaimed  against 
it,  as  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  Scripture, 
and  the  general  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  parents'  right  g^  ^ 
that  was  to  be  considered  in  this  case,  o«£?S^hS?p!!? 
but  also  the  right  that  every  person  tiril^"iSi*i^^uiSl 
is  presumed  to  have  in  himself:  for  *"^ '****"■ 
if  a  parent  offered  a  child  before  he  was  capable  of 
giving  his  own  consent,  the  act  was  of  no  force, 
unless  the  child  confirmed  it  voluntarily,  when  he 
came  to  years  of  discretion:  which  the  second 
council  of  Toledo  reckons  to  be  about  the  age  of 
eighteen,  decreeing,  That  all  such  as  were  entered 
in  their  infancy  by  their  parents*  into  the  clerical 
or  monastic  state,  should  be  instructed  in  the  bi- 
shop's house  till  they  came  to  that  age,  and  then 
they  should  be  interrogated,  whether  they  intended 
to  lead  a  single  hfe  or  marry,  that  accordingly  they 
mig^t  now  resolve  either  to  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  or  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life 
again ;  which,  by  the  decree  of  this  council,  they 
had  still  liberty  to  do.  And  virgins  had  the  same 
hberty  till  forty,  by  an  edict  of  the  emperors  Leo 
and  Majorian,"  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 
But  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo*'  was  more  severe 
in  this  respect  to  infant  monks :  for  there  it  was 
decreed,  anno  633,  that  whether  their  parents'  de- 
votion or  their  own  profession  made  them  monks, 
both  should  be  equally  binding,  and  there  should  be 
no  permission  to  return  to  a  secular  life  again.  This, 
as  Spalatensis"  rightly  observes,  was  the  first  canon 
that  ever  was  made  to  retain  children  in  monasteries, 
who  were  only  offered  by  their  parents,  without  re- 
quiring their  own  consent  at  years  of  discretion. 


"  Paulin.  Ep.  14.  ad  Celant.  inter  Epist.  Hieronymi. 
ll«tca  jam  per  biuosmodi  ignorantiam  et  audivimus  et  vidi- 
mm  acina  coqjugia;  quodque  reconlari  piget,  occasione 
cMtitatia  adnlterimn  perpetratum,  &c. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  45.  Armentario  et  PaidinoG.  Vovenda  talia 
BOD  aunt  a  coigugatii,  nisi  ex  cooseDgu  et  voluntate  com- 
■onL  Et  si  prvpropere  factum  fuerit,  magis  est  corrigenda 
ICBsritas  quam  peraolvenda  promissio. 

*  Aug.  Ep.  199.  ad  Ecdiciam. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  46.  ad  Rusticum.     De  non  divellendo  ma- 
trhnonio  sine  utriusque  consensu. 
"  Basil.  ReguL  Major,  qn.  12.    "  Cassian.  Collat.  21.  c.  9. 
•Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  Tit  3.  de  Episcop.  et  Qer.  Leg.  53. 

*  Bellarm.  de  Monachis,  c.  38. 

*■  Cone.  Gaogren.  c.  16.  EI  rcva  Tluva  yovimv^  fi&Xurra 
w^rmm,  dimx»P<*^*l  irpo^pdati  Otwrefitiat,  kuI  fti;  rifv  #ca- 
y^iPwittF  Tc/t^r  Toct  yo¥9vvi»  diroiftfioi dwdBtfia  itrrw. 

■Banl.  Regal.  M^or.  qu.  15. 

*C6d.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  55.     Ut  non 


liceat  parentibus  impedire,  quo  minus  liberi  eorum  volentes 
monachi  aut  clerici  fiant,  aut  eam  ob  solam  causam  exbsre- 
dare,  &c. 

**  .£rodius  de  Patrio  Jure  ad  Filium,  &c. 

^  Cone.  Tolet  2.  c.  I.  De  his,  quos  voluntas  parentum 
a  primis  infantile  annis  in  clericatus  officio  vel  monachali 
posuit,  pariter  statuimus  observandum,  ut  mox  cum  detonsi 
vel  ministerio  electorum  contraditi  fuerint,  in  domo  eccle- 
six  sub  episcopali  pripsentia  a  praeposito  sibi  debeant 
erudiri.  At  ubi  octavum  decimum  octatis  suae  compleverint 
annum,  coram  totius  cleri  plebisque  conspectu,  voluntas 
eorum  de  expctendo  conjugio  ab  episcopo  perscrutetur,  &c. 

«  Leo,  Novel.  8. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  c.  48.  Monachum  aut  patema  devotio 
aut  propria  profcssio  facit.  Quicquid  horum  fuerit  alliga- 
tum,  tenebit.  Proinde  his  ad  mundum  revertendi  intcr- 
cludimus  aditum,  et  omnes  ad  seculum  interdicimus  re- 
gressus. 

»  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  o.  29. 
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The  manner  of  admission  was  ge- 
(tf  ihr  tnu»>n*  nerally  by  some  change  of  their  habit 
and  dress,  not  to  signify  any  religious 
mystery,  but  only  to  express  their  gp-avity  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  And  in  this  the  sober  part  of 
them  were  always  careful  to  observe  a  decent  mean 
betwixt  vanity  and  lightness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hypocritical  affectations  on  the  other.  Long  hair 
was  al^-ays  thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and  sar 
vouring  of  secular  vanhy ;  and  therefore  they  poll- 
ed every  monk  at  his  admission,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  seculars ;  but  they  never  shaved  any,  for 
fear  they  should  look  too  like  the  priests  of  Isis. 
This,  then,  was  the  ancient  tonsure,  in  opposition  to 
both  those  extremes.  Long  hair  they  reckoned  an 
effeminate  dress,  and  against  the  rule  of  the  apostle : 
therefore  Epiphanius**  blames  the  Mesopotamian 
monks  for  wearing  long  hair  against  the  rule  of  the 
catholic  church;  and  St  Austin"  censures  such 
imder  the  name  of  criniti  fratret,  the  long-haired 
brethren.  St  Jcrom,  according  to  his  custom, 
expresses  himself  with  satire  and  indignation 
against  them ;  for,  writing  to  Eustochium,*'  he  bids 
her  beware  of  such  monks  as  affected  to  walk  in 
chains,  and  wear  long  hair,  and  goats'  beards,  and 
black  cloaks,  and  go  barefoot  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
For  these  were  but  arguments  and  tokens  of  a  devil. 
From  which  invective  it  may  be  easily  collected, 
that  such  sort  of  affectations  in  habit  and  dress 
were  not  approved  then  by  wise  men  in  the  church. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  tonsure  was  not 
a  shaven  crown;  for  St  Jerom,"  St  Ambrose," 
and  others,  equally  inveigh  against  this  as  a  cere- 
mony of  the  priests  of  Isis :  it  was  only  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  monks  and  clergy  to  wear  decent  and 
short  hair,  as  it  is  evident  from  all  the  canons  that 
appoint  it."  As  to  their  habit  and  clothing,  their 
rules  were  the  same,  that  it  should  be  decent  and 
grave,  as  became  their  profession;  not  light  and 
airy,  nor  slovenly  and  aflfected.  The  monks  of  Ta- 
bcnnesus  in  Thebais,  which  lived  imder  the  institu- 


tion of  Pachomius,  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
monks  in  those  days  which  were  confined  to  any  psr- 
ticular  habits :  Cassian"  has  a  whole  book  among 
his  Institutes  to  describe  them ;  where  he  speaks  of 
their  empula,  eueuBi^  oofloUa,  r^dtmiaUa^  pdBkia  or 
mafortes,  mehie$,  their  sheep-skins,  and  eaiipm,  their 
sandals ;  all  which,  they  that  are  cmioos  in  this 
matter  may  find  there  particularly  described.  Bnt 
he  owns,  these  habits  were  not  in  use"  among 
the  Weslem  monks ;  and  some  ci  tfaem,  particii- 
larly  the  cowl  and  the  sheep-skins,  wonld  have 
exposed  them  only  to  derision  to  have  worn  (hem. 
St  Jerom  often  speaks  of  the  habit  of  monks,  bat 
he  never  once  intimates  that  it  was  any  particu- 
lar garb  diflfering  from  others,  save  only  in  thii, 
that  it  was  a  cheaper,  coarser,  meaner  raiment* 
than  others  wore,  expressing  their  humility  and 
contempt  of  the  world,  without  any  singularity 
or  afBustation.  For  as  to  the  affecting  of  black 
cloaks,  and  appearing  in  chains,  we  have  heard 
him  already  express  himself  severely  against  them. 
And  he  is  no  less  satirical"  against  those  who 
wore  cowls  and  sackcloth  for  their  outward  gai^ 
ment :  because  these  were  vain  singularities,  winch 
religious  persons  ought  to  avoid,  and  rather  ob- 
serve a  becoming  mean  in  their  habit"  between 
gaiety  and  slovenliness,  without  any  notable  dis- 
tinction to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  them. 
Palladius  takes  notice  of  some  who  loved  to  walk 
in  chains,  but  he  says,"  Apollo,  the  fiunous  Egyptian 
monk,  was  used  to  inveigh  severely  against  them. 
And  Cassian  justly  blames  some  others,  as  having 
more  zeal  than  knowledge,  because  they,  literally 
interpreting  that  sa3ring  of  our  Saviour,  ^  He  that 
taketh  not  up  his  cross  and  followeth  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me,"  made  themselves  wooden  crosses, 
and  carried  them  continually  about  their  necks; 
which,  as  he  rightly  observes,*'  was  not  to  edify, 
but  raise  the  laughter  of  all  spectators.  Such  af- 
fectations were  generally  condenmed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  it  was  only  the  ignorant  or  superstitions 


»  Epiphan.  Haer.  80.  n.  6. 

*  Au^.  de  Oper.  Monach.  c.  31.  Vereor  in  hoc  vitio 
plura  dicerc  propter  quosdam  crinitos  fratres,  quorum  pm> 
ter  hoc  multa  et  pene  omnia  veneramur. 

'*  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustochium,  c.  12.  Vires  fuge, 
quos  videris  catenatos;  quorum  faeminei  contra  apostolum 
Paulum  crines,  hirconun  barba,  nigrum  pallium,  et  nudi 
in  patient ia  frigoris  pedes.  Haec  omnia  argumenta  sunt 
diaboli. 

*>  Id.  Com.  in  Ezek.  c.  44. 

"  Ambros.  Ep.  36.  ad  Sabin. 

•*  Vid.  Cunc.  Carthag.  4.  c.  44.  Cone.  Agath.  c.  20. 
Cone.  Tolct.  3.  c.  12.  Tolet.  4.  can.  40. 

**  Cassian.  lib.  1.  de  Habitu  Monachor. 

**  Cassian.  ibid.  c.  11.  Nam  neque  caligisnos  neque  col- 
lobiis  seu  una  tunica  esse  contentos  hyemis  permittit  aspe- 
ritas ;  ct  parvissimi  cuculli  velamen  vel  melotis  (i^stio  de- 
risum  potius  quam  asdificationem  ullam  videntibua  com- 
parabit. 


"  Hienin.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Sordidas  vestes  Candidas 
mentis  indicia  sunt.  Vilis  tunica  contemptnm  ssecuH  pre- 
bet.  Id.  Ep.  13.  ad  Paulin.  Tunicam  mutas  cum  auimOf 
nee  pleno  marsupio  gloriosas  sordet  appetis,  &c  Id.  Ep. 
15.  ad  Marcellam  de  Laud.  Asellae.  Tunica  fusciore  induta 
se  repente  Domino  consecravit 

"  Hieron.  Ep. 22.  ad  Eustochium,  c.  12.  Sunt  quss  ciliciis 
vestiuntur  et  cucullis  fabrefactis :  ut  ad  inCintimm  redeaut, 
imitantur  noctuas  et  bubones. 

*  Ibid.  Vestis  sit  nee  satis  munda,  nee  tordida,  et  nulla 
diversitate  notabilis  :  ne  ad  te  obviam  praetereuntium  turba 
consistat,  aut  digito  demonstreris. 

«•  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  52.  in  BibL  Patr.  G.  Lat  t. 
2.  p.  985. 

*^  Cassian.  Collat.  8.  c.  3.  Quod  quidam  diitrictissisii 
monachorum,  habenles  quidem  zelum  Dei,  sed  non  secun- 
dum scientiam,  simpliciter  intelligentet,  feceruat  sibi  rnices 
ligneas,  easque  jugiter  humoris  circumferentet,  non  adifica- 
tionem,  sed  ritum  cunctii  videntibw  intnlenint 
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that  approved  them.  So  that  upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter it  appears,  that  the  Western  monks  used  only 
a  common  habit,  the  philosophic  palUum,  which 
■any  other  Christians  in  those  times  did ;  whence, 
as  I  have  noted^  in  another  place,  the  heathens 
called  Christians,  Greeks  and  impostors ;  and  some- 
(jflKB  the  looser  sort  of  Christians  gave  monks  the 
lame  name  for  the  same  reason,  as  St  Jerom^ 
nems  to  intimate,  when  he  says,  If  a  man  did  not 
wear  silk,  he  was  reckoned  a  monk ;  if  he  did  not 
appear  in  gay  clothing,  he  was  presently  termed  a 
Greek  and  impostor.  And  Salvian^  reflects  on  the 
Afiican  people,  and  especially  those  of  Carthage, 
hf  the  same  treatment  of  them :  for  he  says,  They 
could  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with  short  hair,  and  a 
pale  fiice,  and  habited  in  a/Ni/biim,  that  is,  a  monk, 
without  bestowing  some  reviling  and  reproachful 
language  on  him.  These  words  of  Salvian  I  take 
to  be  an  exact  description  of  their  ancient  habit 
and  tonsure. 

j,^  ,  As  to  any  solemn  vow  or  profession 

i*n*t'**7^^  required  at  their  admission,  we  find 
•'*'^  no  such  thing :  for  it  was  not  yet  the 

practice  of  those  ages ;  but  whatever  was  done  in 
that  kind,  was  only  a  private  transaction  between 
God  and  themselves.  St  Basil  ^  says  plainly,  that 
there  was  no  express  promise  of  celibacy  taken  of 
any,  but  they  seemed  only  to  promise  it  tacitly  by 
l>f<**wwing  monks.  He  advises,  indeed,  that  a  pro- 
fenion  should  be  required  of  them  for  the  future : 
but  that  implies,  that  as  yet  no  such  promise  had 
been  exacted  before.  There  were  some  monks  that 
Jind  in  a  married  state,  as  appears  from  what  has 
been  alleged  from  Athanasius  and  St  Austin  in  the 
fimgoing  chapter:^  and  it  is  certain  a  promise  of 
cdibacy  could  not  be  exacted  of  them.  And  for 
othen  that  lived  in  communities,  their  way  of  ad- 
BUHion  was  not  upon  any  explicit  promise,  but  a 
triennial  probation,  during  which  time  they  were 
mnred  to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life  in  the 
greatest  severity;  and  if,  after  that  term  was  ex- 
pired, they  liked  to  continue  the  same  exercises, 
they  were  then  admitted  without  any  further  cere- 
mooy  or  solemnity  into  the  community,  to  cohabit 
as  proper  members  of  it  This  was  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  rule  of  Pachomius,  the  father  of 
the  monks  of  Tabennesus,  from  which  all  others 
took  their  model,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  Palladius  ^ 
and  Sozomen,*  where  the  rule  is  at  large  recited. 


There  was  as  yet  no  solemn  vow  of  ^^^^ 
poverty  required  neither:  though  it  uJ?*4iSSIik? 
was  customary  for  men  voluntarily  to  "'  ***"  "*""' 
renounce  the  world,  by  disposing  of  their  own 
estates  to  charitable  uses,  before  they  entered  into  a 
community,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  all  things  in 
common.  Thus  Hilarion  divided  all  his  substance 
between  his  brethren  and  the  poor,  reserving  no- 
thing to  himself,  as  St.  Jerom*  and  Sozomen  report 
of  him.  And  Paulinus,  a  rich  senator's  son,  with 
his  wife  Therasia,  by  mutual  consent  disposed  of 
both  their  estates  (which  were  very  great)  to  the 
poor,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  a  monastic  life 
at  Nola,  where  Paulinus,  after  he  was  made  bishop 
of  the  place,  continued  the  same  voluntary  poverty 
still;  insomuch  that  St  Austin**  says  of  him,  that 
when  the  Goths  were  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
town,  he  made  this  prayer  to  God,  Domine,  ne  ex- 
erucier  propter  aurum  et  argtntum :  vhi  enim  sint 
omnia  mea,  tu  8cu:  Lord,  let  not  the  barbarians 
torture  me  for  my  silver  or  gold,  for  thou  knowest 
where  all  my  treasure  is.  Such  instances  of  volun- 
tary poverty  are  every  where  obvious  in  ancient 
history.  But  then  one  thing  they  were  very  careful 
to  avoid  in  those  early  times,  that  is,  that  when 
they  had  once  renounced  their  own  estates,  they 
did  not  afterward  seek  to  enrich  themselves  or  their 
monasteries  by  begging  or  accepting  the  estates  of 
others.  It  was  a  remarkable  answer  to  this  pur- 
pose, which  Isaac  Syrus,  bishop  of  Ninive,**  is  said 
to  have  given  to  his  monks,  when  they  desired  him 
to  receive  some  lands  that  were  ofiered  him  for  the 
use  of  his  monastery :  he  replied,  MonachuB  qui  in 
terra  poseeseionee  quarit,  manachus  non  est^  A  monk 
that  seeks  for  possessions  in  the  earth,  is  not  a 
monk.  The  Western  monks  were  not  always  pre- 
cise to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  the  complaints  of 
St  Jerom  **  and  Cassian,**  and  some  imperial  laws,^ 
made  to  restrain  their  avarice :  but  the  monks  of 
Egypt  were  generally  just  to  their  own  pretensions : 
their  monasteries  had  no  lands  or  revenues  belong- 
ing to  them,  nor  would  they  have  any,  nor  sufiTer 
any  monk  to  enjoy  more  than  was  necessary  for 
his  daily  subsistence.  For  they  thought  it  a  con- 
tradiction to  their  profession,  that  men  who  made  a 
show  of  renouncing  the  world,  should  grow  rich  in 
monasteries,  who  perhaps  were  poor  before  they 
came  thither.  And  therefore  if  ever  they  received 
any  donation,  it  was  not  for  their  own  use,  but  the 


«  Book  I.  chap.  2.  n.  4. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  23.  ad  Marcellam.  Nos  quia  serica  veste 
■oa  odmur,  monaehi  judicamur.~Si  tunica  noD  canduerit, 
iteliB  illnd  de  trivio,  impostor  et  Gnecus  est. 

*■  Salfian.  de  Gubern.  lib.  8.  p.  295.  Inter  Africae  civi- 
tttM^eimaiiine  intra  Carthaginis  muros,  palliatum  et  pal- 
MtmOf  at  raciiif  eomanim  fluentium  jubis  usque  ad  cutem 
toMBm  ridcre,  tarn  infeliz  ille  populua  quam  iufidelis  sine 
coaricio  atqna  ezecratione  tix  poterat. 

*  BasL  Ep.  Canon,  c.  19.    Kord  t^  ana-wAfitvou  3cn 


M  See  chap.  2.  sect.  6. 

«'  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38. 

'  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

<•  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilar,  c.  3.    Smom.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

■•  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  I.  c.  10. 

"  Vid.  Cave,  HiiL  Liter,  vol.  2.  p.  185. 

*>  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 

**  Cdssian.  Instit.  lib.  4.  c.  15. 

»•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  20. 
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use  of  the  poor.  Nay,  they  would  not  suffer  any 
monk  to  enjoy  any  thing  to  call  it  his  own ;  but  in 
a  community  they  would  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon. And  therefore  St  Jerom*  tells  a  remarkable 
story  of  one  of  the  monks  of  Nitria  in  Egypt,  how 
he  was  punished  for  hoarding  up  but  a  hundred 
shillings  as  his  own  property,  which  he  had  saved 
out  of  his  daily  labour.  At  his  death,  when  the 
thing  came  to  be  discovered,  a  council  of  all  the 
monks  was  called,  to  advise  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money ;  and  they  were  about  five  thou- 
sand who  met  at  this  consultation:  some  said  it 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poor ;  others,  that 
it  should  be  given  to  the  church;  and  others,  that 
it  should  be  remitted  to  his  parents.  But  Macarius, 
and  Pambo,  and  Isidore,  and  the  rest  of  those  called 
fathers  among  them,  decreed  that  it  should  be 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave,  saying.  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee.  So  little  regard  had  those  ancient 
monks  for  any  thing  more  than  what  was  necessary 
for  their  daily  sustenance. 

Some  indeed  did  not  thus  renounce 
or  (he  diOmoeB  all  proDcrty,  but  kept  their  estates 

brtwrvn  the  r»-  .        ,      .  ,  3  ^  .  , 

noiiiirinij  iimi  th^  m  thcir  owu  hands,  and  yet  enjoyed 

comotuiiicAti^f  life.  »\,     \  %       t 

no  more  of  them  than  if  they  had 
actually  passed  them  over  to  others :  for  they  dis- 
tributed their  whole  yearly  revenue  constantly  to 
the  poor,  and  such  charitable  uses  as  men's  daily 
needs  required.  Of  this  sort  Palladius^  and  Soio- 
men"  mention  one  ApoUonius,  who  kept  his  estate 
in  his  own  possession,  but  expended  the  annual 
income  in  providing  physic  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  sick  monks,  as  there  was  occasion.  Palla- 
dius  also  speaks  of  two  brothers,"  Pacesius  and 
Esaias,  sons  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  betaking 
themselves  to  a  monastic  life,  disposed  of  their 
estates  in  these  different  ways :  the  one  gave  away 
his  whole  estate  at  once  to  churches  and  prisons, 
and  such  monasteries  as  needed  relief,  and  then  be- 
taking himself  to  a  small  trade  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  labour  and 
prayer ;  but  the  other  kept  his  estate  in  his  own 
possession,  and  therewith  first  building  a  monas- 
tery, and  taking  to  himself  a  few  associates,  he 
entertained  all  strangers  travelling  that  way,  took 


care  of  rick,  entertained  the  aged,  reliered  the  poori 
and  on  every  Saturday  and  Lord'e  day  spread  three 
or  four  tables  for  the  refreshment  of  such  as  needed. 
Palladius  calls  this  rightly,  kowwwuAip  piov,  the  com- 
municative life,  and  the  other,  dmraiafdvov  fiiw,  the 
life  of  a  renoancer:  and  adds,  that  the  question 
being  put  by  some  brethren  to  Pambo,  the  laiiiou 
Eg>*ptian,  concerning  these  two  brothers.  Whether 
of  them  took  the  better  course?  he  replied,  They 
were  both  equally  perfect  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  the  one  imitating  the  hospitality  of 
Abraham,  and  the  other  the  zeal  of  Ellas. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancient  ,^  ^ 
monks  had  no  regard  to  estates  and  t£!ii^^!^&H 
possessions;  for  one  way  or  other  *^"»~<*™"»* 
they  discharged  themselves  of  the  burden  of  them. 
And  then,  since  monasteries  had  no  standing  re- 
venues, all  monks  whatever  were  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise themselves  in  bodily  labour,  partly  to  main- 
tain themselves  without  being  burdensome  to  othen, 
and  partly  to  keep  their  souls  well  guarded,  and,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  way  of  Satan's  strongest  tempter 
tions.  For  Cassian  notes  it"  as  a  very  wise  saying 
of  the  old  Egyptian  fathers.  That  a  labouring  monk 
^118  but  tempted  with  one  devil,  bat  an  idle  one 
was  exposed  to  the  devastation  of  a  legion.  And 
therefore  St  Jerom,  writing  to  his  friend  Rustieni 
the  monk,  bids  him  be  sure  to  exercise  himself  in 
some**  honest  labour,  that  the  devil  might  always 
find  him  employed.  This,  he  tells  him,  was  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptian  monasteries,  to  admit  none 
without  working  with  their  own  hands,  as  well  to 
supply  their  bodily  wants,  as  to  preserve  their  souls 
from  danger.  They  had  then  no  idle  mendicants 
among  them,  as  Duarenus  himself"  rightly  observes. 
They  looked  upon  a  monk  that  did  not  work,  as  no 
better  than  a  covetous  defrauder.  For  so  Socrates* 
tells  us  the  Egyptian  fathers  were  used  to  express 
themselves  concerning  such  as  eat  other  men's  bread 
for  nought.  We  have  already  heard  out  of  Bcdc" 
how  the  monks  of  Bangor,  two  thousand  in  number, 
maintained  themselves  with  their  own  labour.  And 
Bishop  Usher  has  collected**  a  great  many  other 
instances  of  the  same  nature  in  relation  to  the  first 
monasteries  of  Ireland  and  Britain.     It  would  be 


^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  14.  Qood  ante  non 
plures  annos  Nitrin  gestum  sit,  referamus.  Quidam  ex 
fratribus  parcior  magis  quam  avarior,  ncsciens  triginta  ar- 
genteis  Dominum  venditum,  centum  solidoa,  quos  Una  tex- 
eudo  acquuierat,  moriens  dereliquit.  Initum  est  inter  mo- 
nachos  consilium  (nam  in  eodem  loco  circiter  quinque  millia 
divisis  cellulis  habitabant)  quid  bine  facto  opus  esset.  Alii 
pauperibus  distribuendos  esse  dicebant :  alii  dandos  eccle- 
siffi;  nonnuUi  parcntibus  remittendos.  Macarius  vcro  et 
Pambo  et  Isidorus.  et  cseteri  quos  patres  vocant,  sancto  in 
eis  loquente  Spiritu,  decreverunt  infodiendos  esse  cum 
eodem,  dicentes,  pecunia  tua  tecum  sit  in  perditionem. 

*•  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  14. 

*'  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  29.  »  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  15. 


*  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  10.  c.  23.  Hve  est  apud  JBgyptun 
antiquis  patribus  sancta  santentia,  operaoteia  monachwi 
uno  da^mooo  pulsari ;  otiosum  vero  innamerii  spiritibus 
devastari. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.    Fac  et  aliquid  opens,  ut  te 

semper  diabolus  inveniat  occupatum. iEgyptionun  mo- 

nasteria  bunc  morem  tenent,  ut  nullum  absque  opens  labore 
suscipiant,  non  tam  propter  victus  necessaria,  quam  propter 
anim«  salutem. 

"  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  Nee  iU 
otio  erant  dediti,  more  pseudomonacborum  nostri  temporis. 

*^  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  23.  Movax^'>  <'  m4  ipy^^oiro,  JT(ot|t 
Tcp  ir\iovi.Krfi  Kptytrai,  "  Bed.  lib.  2.  C.  2. 

**  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Ancient  Iriib,  c.  6. 
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to  produce  passages  of  ancient  writers  that 
9  this  matter :  therefore  I  shall  content  my- 
refer  the  reader  to  the  places  themselves 
n  the  margin,  and  only  observe  one  thing 

That  anciently  monks  by  the  labour  of  their 
lid  not  only  provide  themselves  of  sufficient 
lance,  but  had  superfluities  also  to  relieve 
essities  of  others.  Sozomen**  says,  Serapion 
1  over  a  monastery  of  ten  thousand  monks 
vinoe  in  Egypt,  who  all  thus  laboured  with 
n  hands,  going  to  reap  in  the  fields  in  the  time 
sst,  so  that  they  had  enough  and  to  spare  for 

of  the  poor.  Which  is  confirmed  by  St 
'  who,  speaking  of  the  labour  of  the  monks 
»wn  time,  assures  us,  they  many  times  sent 
hole  ships  laden  with  necessaries,  to  supply 
is  of  such  countries  as  were  exceeding  bar- 
.  poor.  He  means  the  deserts  of  Libya,  of 
]!a8sian  speaks,  telling  us,  that  the  fathers 
^  would  never  suffer  their  monks  to  receive 
Qg  by  way  of  maintenance*"  from  others,  but 
d  sufficient  out  of  their  labour  not  only  to 
n  strangers  and  travellers  that  came  to  visit 
at  also  to  send  abundance  of  provisions  into 
bhed  parts  of  Libya,  and  to  supply  the  wants 

in  prison  in  other  places ;  reckoning  that 
they  oflfered  a  reasonable  and  true  sacrifice 
of  the  fruit  of  their  own  hands  by  such  an 
L  It  seems  they  did  not  then  think  that 
r  was  inconsistent  with  the  other  duties  of  a 
Hit  one  necessary  part  of  his  office  and  sta- 
Ind  St  Austin  wrote  a  whole  book*"  to  prove 
be  their  duty,  wherein  he  takes  occasion  to 
■11  the  plausible  objections  that  have  ever 
ide  to  the  contrary. 

I,  Now,  the  better  to  promote  this  and 

SSSi.  aU  their  other  duties,  the  monasteries 
!SC!  were  commonly  divided  into  several 
parts,  and  proper  officers  appointed 
sm.    Every  ten  monks  were  subject  to  one, 


who  was  called  the  decanus,  or  dean,  tram  his  presid- 
ing over  ten ;  and  every  hundred  had  another  officer, 
called  centenariuSf  from  presiding  over  a  hundred. 
Above  these  were  the  patresy  or  fathers  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, as  St  Jerom  and  St  Austin  commonly 
term  them ;  which  in  other  writers  are  called  tdh 
bates,  abbots,  from  the  Greek  dppa^,  a  fS&ther;  and 
hegttmeni,  presidents;  and  archimandrites,  fromfiuin- 
dra,  a  sheepfold ;  they  being,  as  it  were,  the  keepers 
or  rulers  of  these  sacred  folds  in  the  church.  The 
business  of  the  deans  was  to  exact  every  man's 
daily  task,  and  bring  it  to  the  ctconomus,  or  steward 
of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly  account 
to  the  father  of  them  all,  as  St  Jerom**  and  St 
Austin"  inform  us. 

The  Others  were  commonly  of  the  g^  ,^ 
order  of  presbyters,  both  for  the  per-  uSim^i^l 
formance  of  Divine  offices,  and  the  ex-  SliS^lnSS^ 
ercise  of  discipline  among  them.  And 
their  power  was  very  considerable :  for  though  it 
was  not  absolute  and  unlimited,  yet  it  was  seldom 
or  never  dispyited  by  their  inferiors ;  it  being,  as  St 
Jerom  observes,"  a  prime  part  of  their  confeder- 
ation to  obey  their  superiors,  and  do  whatever  they 
commanded  them.  And  in  case  of  wilful  trans- 
gression, they  had  power  to  inflict  both  spiritual  and 
corporal  punishments  on  them.  Their  spiritual 
punishments  were  the  censures  of  the  church,  sus- 
pension from  the  eucharist,  and  excommunication. 
For  these  powers  were  lodged  in  their  hands,  as  ap- 
pears from  Several  passages  in  Cassian,  who  often 
speaks"  of  the  abbots  casting  the  monks  out  of  the 
church,  and  forbidding  the  rest  to  pray  with  them, 
till  they  had  done  a  very  submissive  penance  pros- 
trate upon  the  ground,  and  had  been  reconciled  and 
absolved  by  the  abbot  publicly  before  all  the  bre- 
thren. He  particularly  notes  of  Paphnutius,  abbot 
of  Scethis,'*  that  he  struck  out  a  monk's  name  out 
of  the  diptychs  of  the  church,  and  could  scarce  be 
prevailed  with  to  let  him  be  mentioned  in  the  obla- 


Her.  80.  n.  6.  Chrysost.  de  Gompunct.  Cor- 
1.  c  6k  Hieron.  Ep.  77.  ad  Marcum  Celedensem. 
lostit.  lib.  10.  c.  22.  Id.  Collat  15.  c.  4.  Justin, 
n.  c  6.  Id  Cod.  lib.  1 1 .  Tit.  25.  de  Mendicantibas 
Pallad.  Histor.  Lausiaccap.  7, 10,  20, 28, 30, 39, 
i,  112.  Moschus,  Prat  Spir.  cap.  22, 114,  IGO,  IGl, 

m.  lib.  6.  c.  28. 

de  Bf  orib.  Ecdes.  c.  31.  Usque  adeo  ut  oneratas 
r«i  in  ea  loca  mittant,  quae  inopes  incolunt,  &c. 
iui.  Instit  lib.  10.  c.  22.  Non  solum  a  nullo  quic- 
ofitm  victus  sui  accipere  patiuntur,  sed  etiam  de  la- 
lit  non  tantmn  superrenientes  et  peregrinos  refici- 
Bi  etiam  per  loca  Libyas,  que  sierilitate  ac  &me 
oec  non  etiam  per  civitates  bis  qui  squalors  car- 
■tabescuat,  immanem  conferentes  dirigunt  alimo- 
•qne  snbatantiain,  de  fructu  manuum  suanim  ra- 
mt  vtnim  sacrificium  Domino  tali  oblations  se 


4s  Opera  Monaehor.  c.  17,  &c. 


^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Opus  diei  statum 
est,  quod  decano  redditum,  fertur  ad  oBConomum,  qui  et  ipse 
per  singulos  menses  patri  omnium  cum  magno  tremore  red- 
dit  rationem. 

"  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  31. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Prima  apud  eos 
confoederatio  est,  obedire  miuoribus,  et  quiequid  jusserint 
facere. 

"  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  2.  c.  16.  Si  quis  pro  admisso  quo- 
libet  delicto  fuerit  ab  oratione  suspensus,  nullus  cum  eo 
prorsus  orandi  habet  licentiam,  antequam  submissa  in  ter- 
ram  pa*nitentia,  reconciliatio  ejus  et  admissi  venia  coram 
fratribus  cunctis  publics  fuerit  ab  abbate  concessa.  Id.  lib. 
4.  c.  16.  Tamdiu  prostratus  in  terram  veniam  postulabit, 
douec  orationum  consummetur  solennitas,  impetraturus  cam, 
cum  j  ussus  fuerit  abbatis  judicio  de  solo  surgere.  Vid.  ibid . 
c.  20.  It  Collat.  18.  c.  15. 

.  '*  Cassian.  Collat.  2.  c.  5.  Viz  a  presbytero  abbate  Paf- 
nutio  potuit  obtineri,  ut  non  inter  byothanatos  repatatus, 
etiam  memoriaet  oblatione  pausantium  judicareturindignus. 
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tion  for  those  that  are  at  rest  in  the  Lord,  because 
he  had  murdered  himself  at  the  instigation  of  Satan, 
who  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of 
light,  persuading  him  to  throw  himself  into  a  deep 
well,  ^ith  confidence  that  no  harm  could  befall  him 
for  the  great  merit  of  his  labours  and  virtues.  So- 
crates **  speaks  of  the  like  power  in  Arsenius,  who 
used  it,  he  says,  with  this  discretion,  that  he  never 
excommunicated  the  junior  monks,  but  only  the 
seniors,  because  the  juniors  were  likely  to  become 
more  refractory  by  it,  and  contemn  his  discipline, 
but  the  seniors  were  quickly  amended  by  it  The 
reader  may  find  some  other  instances  in  Palladius** 
to  the  same  purpose.  As  to  their  corporal  punish- 
ments, Cassian"  tells  us  they  were  these  two,  whip- 
ping and  expulsion;  and  he  particularly  enumer- 
ates the  crimes  for  which  they  were  inflicted.  Pal- 
ladius  also  mentions  the  JIagellum  numaehorum :  for 
he  says,**  in  the  church  of  Mount  Nitria,  there  were 
three  whips  hanged  upon  three  palm  trees,  one  for 
the  offending  monks,  another  for  the  correcting  of 
thieves,  and  a  third  for  the  punishment  of  strangers, 
whom  they  entertained  in  an  hospital  adjoining. 
But  as  yet  we  read  nothing  of  voluntary  whipping  of 
themselves  by  way  of  exercise :  that  is  a  later  in- 
vention of  the  modem  monks,  whom  Spondanus** 
and  Prateolus*  themselves  cannot  forbear  ranking 
among  heretics,  and  a  late  French  writer"  has  more 
fully  exposed  them  in  a  discourse  on  purpose,  en- 
titled Historia  Flagellantium,  to  which  I  refer  the 
curious  reader. 

g^  ,5^  The  abbots  or  fethers  were  also  of 

pecSSrlriJiSiS;  great  repute  in  the  church.  For  many 
tbc  church.  ^^^  ^gy  ^gj^  ^^Yed  to  councils,  and 

allowed  to  sit  and  vote  there  in  the  quality  of  pres- 
byters. As  Benedict  in  the  council  of  Rome  under 
Boniface  II.,  anno  531.  Which  I  relate  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Cave,"  who  has  it  from  Antonius 
Scipio  in  his  Elogium  Abbatum  Cassinensium.  The 
like  privilege  we  find  allowed  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople  under  Flavian,  anno  448,  where 
twenty-three  archimandrites  subscribe  with  thirty 
bishops  to  the  condemnation  of  Eutyches,  as  appears 
from  the  fragments  of  that  council  related  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon."  But  it  is  justly  noted  by 
learned  men**  as  a  new  thing,  to  find  abbesses,  as 
well  as  abbots,  subscribing  in  the  council  of  Becan- 
feld  in  Kent,  anno  694,  and  that  before  both  pres- 


byters and  temporal  lords,  as  the  author  of  the     < 
Saxon  Chronicle**  reports  it    For  this  is  the  first 
time  we  meet  iitith  any  such  thing  in  the  records  of 
the  ancient  church. 

But  though  such  power  and  privi-        ,^^  ^^ 
leges  were   granted   to   abbots,  yet  dtZSL  mSJISI!; 
neither  they  nor   their  monasteries  •'*"'*'^ 
were  as  yet  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bisbopi. 
For  by  the  ancient  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
no  monastery  was  to  be  erected  in  any  place  with- 
out the  leave  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  wu 
one  of  those  things  which  the  emperor  Mardan 
proposed  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  at  bii 
request  it  was  there  enacted  into  a  canon,  that  no 
one  should  build  **  either  monastery  or  oratoiy  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  or  coun- 
try where  it  was  to  be  erected.    And  by  Jastinian*i 
law,*'  the  bishop  was  to  make  a  8<»t  of  consecration 
of  the  ground  before  they  went  to  building.    Itii 
further  provided  in  the  forementioned  canon,  tint 
all  monks  shall  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  give  attendance  to  their  own  proper  dntiei 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  not  intermeddling  themsehes 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  af&irs,  exeept 
upon  great  and  urgent  necessity,  and  that  by  the 
permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  or  diocese  to 
which  they  belonged.    But  I  have  already  had  o^ 
casion  to  speak  of  this  matter  more  fully  in  another 
place  :**  I  shall  therefore  here  only  observe  two  or 
three  mistakes  committed  by  some  modem  anthon 
in  their  descants  upon  the  words  of  Bede,  whidi  are 
commonly  alleged  to  prove  the  contrary.    In  one 
place  Bede,**  speaking  of  the  isle  of  Hny,  and  the 
monastery  founded  there  by  Columba,  says.  The 
island  was  always  governed  by  a  presbyter  abbot, 
under  whose  power  the  whole  province,  and  the  bi- 
shops also,  were  subjected  after  an  imusual  manner, 
pursuant  to  the  example  of  the  first  founder,  who 
was  not  a  bishop,  but  only  a  presbyter  and  a  mooL 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo**  unluckily  mistakes  this 
island  for  Hibemia,  and  so  makes  all  the  Inshops 
of  Ireland  subject  to  one  abbot :  others  mistake  the 
province  for  all  Scotland,  and  so  make  the  same 
false  deduction  in  reference  to  that :  whereas  in  troth 
Bede  is  speaking  only  of  one  small  part  of  Scotland, 
the  country  of  the  Northern  Picts,  who  were  con- 
verted by  Columba,  in  the  time  of  King  Bridhis, 
who  gave  him  the  isle  of  Huy  to  build  a  monastery 


»  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  23.        "  Pallad.  Hist.  Lauiiac.  c  40. 
^  Cassian.  Collat.  2.  c.  16.   Vel  plagis  emendaotur,  vel 
expulsionc  purgantur. 
"Pallad.  Hist  Laus.  c.6. 
*•  Spondan.  an.  1349.  n.  2. 
"•  Prateol.  Blench.  Hvret.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 
«*  Historia  Flagellantium,  Paris.  1700. 8vo. 
«  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  1.  p.  402. 
"  Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  1.  t.  4.  p.  230. 
•«  Cave.  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  2.  p.  240. 
■^  Chron.  Saxon,  an.  691. 


**Conc.  Chalced.  can.  4.  'Edo^iv  fiiiiipa  fUv  f^ndrntui 
oUo^ofitiif,  /ittSk  wwitrrdw  fioimaT^puw  ft  cvimCpMir  sImv 
Tcapit  yiwfiup  roti  Ttjs  vaXtmt  ixctricdvov. 

^  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  1.  Novel.  131.  c.  7. 

«*  Book  II.  chap.  4.  sect.  2. 

«*  Bed.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Habere  autem  lolet  ipn  iosiila 
rectorem  semper  abbatem  presbyterum,  cigut  juri  et  onnis 
provincia  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  ordine  inueitato  debeant 
esse  subject!,  juxta  exemplum  primi  doctoris  ilUui,  qni  non 
episcopus,  sed  presbyter  extitit  et  mooachiM. 

M  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  Geopr.  Sacr.  tib.  6.  p.  17a 
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Dce  that  province  of  the  Northern  Picts  be- 
ibject  to  the  abbot  of  that  monastery :  but 
3  subjection  was  in  spirituals  Bcde  says  not, 
«ems  to  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of 
Til  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops,  which  may 
ill  consistiwith  their  superiority  in  spirituals, 
earned  bishop  of  Worcester*'  shows  at  large 
iscourse  of  the  Culdees  among  his  antiquities 
British  church.  Another  passage  in  Bede, 
has  been  grossly  mistaken,  is  where  he 
of  the  council  of  Herudford,  anno  673.  In 
he  canons  of  this  council,  according  to  some 
printed  copies  of  Bede,  there  is  this  decree, 
le  bishops"  who  are  monks,  shall  not  wander 
QC  monastery  to  another  without  leave  of 
>bot,  but  continue  in  that  obedience  which 
omised  at  the  time  of  their  conversion.  But 
lothing  but  a  mere  mistake  of  the  first  editors 
!,  who  not  minding  the  abbreviations  of  the 
aript,  read  episcopi  manacM,  instead  of  ipn 
H  as  some  later  editions  rightly  have  it  So 
lere  is  nothing  said  in  this  place  either  for 
smption  of  monasteries,  or  in  derogation  of 
loopal  power,  as  some  seem  wilfully  to  have 
m»  Yet  I  deny  not  but  that  before  this  time 
ight  be  some  monasteries  exempt  For  Ha- 
M  of  opinion,"  that  the  third  council  of  Aries, 
S5^  granted  an  exemption  to  Faustus,  abbot 
monastery  of  Lerins,  which  he  thinks  was 
t  that  was  ever  granted.  But  from  that  time 
liops  of  Rome  took  occasion  to  exempt  mo- 
ss in  the  West,  as  other  patriarchs  did  in  the 
rhence  such  monasteries  by  the  later  Greeks 
led  patriarchal  monasteries,  as  being  exempt 
piscopal  visitations,  and  only  subject  to  pa- 
b1  jurisdiction. 

But  I  return  to  the  ancient  monks ; 
1  rs-  and  having  given  an  accoimt  of  their 
>  f^  bodily  exercises,  I  proceed  to  speak  of 
those  that  were  spiritual  For  the 
«ment  of  the  spiritual  life  was  the  thing  ori- 
aimed  at  by  men's  retiring  from  the  world. 
hey  thought  they  should  have  more  leisure 
itter  opportunities  for  the  great  business  of 
ince.    Upon  which  account  the  life  of  a  monk 


is,  by  St  Jerom"  and  others,  so  often  styled  the  life 
of  a  mourner.  And  in  allusion  to  this,  the  isle  of 
Canobus  near  Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
lewdness,  was  upon  the  translation  and  settlement 
of  the  monks  of  Tabennesus  there,  called  Insula 
MetanoMB,  the  Isle  of  Repentance ;  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  St.  Jerom,  who  speaks  of  its  changing 
its  name  upon  the  building  of  a  monastery  there :" 
and  so  both  Valesius  and  others  understand  it** 

To  their  extraordinary  repentance 
they  usually  joined  extraordinary  secondly,  txtni*.- 
fasting.  For  the  Egyptian  monks 
kept  every  day  a  fast  till  nine  o'clock,  that  is,  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Saturdays  and  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost,  or  other 
days  when  any  brother  came  to  visit  them.  For 
then  they  had  their  relaxations,  as  we  learn  from 
Cassian  and  St  Jerom.  The  fifty  days  of  Pentecost 
they  kept  always  festival  in  compliance  with  the 
public  rules  and  practice  of  the  catholic  church, 
whose  custom  was,  as  Tertullian  says,**  to  keep  all 
the  time  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  festival 
in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Therefore 
St  Jerom,"  speaking  of  their  daily  fasts,  says,  They 
fasted  every  day  alike  throughout  the  year,  except 
in  Lent,  when  their  fasts  were  a  little  more  strict, 
that  is,  not  only  till  nine  o'clock,  but  till  evening ; 
and  in  Pentecost,  when  they  turned  their  suppers 
into  dinners,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
church.  Cassian**  often  speaks  of  their  daily  fasts 
till  nine,  but  then  he  excepts  likewise  the  time  of 
Pentecost '••  for  the  same  reason  assigned  by  St  Je- 
rom; and  Saturdays  and  Sundays  also,**'  because 
both  these  days  were  always  festival  in  the  Eastern 
church,  being  days  of  solemn  assembly,  on  which 
they  received  the  eucharist  at  morning  service. 
Some  indeed  exercised  themselves  with  greater  aus- 
terities, fasting  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days  together : 
but  these  were  not  generally  approved.  St.  Jerom  *** 
and  Cassian  "*  both  express  themselves  against  such 
immoderate  fasts ;  and  Cassian***  particiUarly  notes 
it  as  a  wise  saying  of  Macaiius,  the  famous  Egyp- 
tian, That  a  monk  should  so  fast  and  keep  under  his 
body,  as  if  he  were  to  live  a  hundred  years ;  but  so 
kill  and  mortify  the  afi*ections  of  his  soul,  as  if  he 


.  Lloyd's  Historical  Account  of  Church  Govem- 

hmp.7.p.  180. 

L  Hist  lib.  4.  c.  5.    Ut  episcopi  monachi  non  zni- 

I  loco  in  locum,  hoc  est,  de  monasterio  in  monaste- 

iri  per  dimissionem  proprii  abbatis,  sed  in  ea  per- 

t  obedientia,  quam  tempore  suae  conversionis  pro- 

«. 

bert.  Archierat.  p.  595. 

ntm.  Ep.  53.  ad  Ripar.   Monachus  non  docentis, 

igmitis  habet  officium. 

iron.  Prolog,  in  ReguL  Pachomii.    In  monasterio 

mt,  qnod  de  Canobo  in  pcsnitentiam  felici  nominis 

HHW  nratatom  est,  &c.    Bibl.  Patr.  1. 15. 

«.  Not  in  Sosomeo.  lib.  3.  c.  14. 

8 


^  Tcrtul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3. 

"  Hieron.  £p.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Jejunium  totius 
anni  aequale  est,  excepta  quadragesima,  in  qua  sola  conce- 
ditur  strictius  vivere.  A  Pentecoste  coenas  mutantur  in 
prandia,  quo  et  traditioni  ecclesiastice  satisfiat,  et  ventrcm 
cibo  non  onerent  duplicato. 

«  Cassian.  Collat  2.  c.  25  et  26.  CoUat  19.  c.  16.  ColUt. 
21.C.23. 

^  Ibid.  21.  c.  11  et  20.  '•'  Ibid.  3.  c.  1. 

'"'^  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rusticum.  Ep.  7.  ad  Leetam. 

»"  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  9. 

**^  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  41.  Ita,  inquit,  debere  monachum 
jejuniis  operam  dare,  ut  centum  annis  in  corpore  duratu- 
rum,  &c. 
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were  to  die  the  next  moment.  By  which  it  appears, 
that  they  did  not  think  excessive  abstinence  of  any 
use,  but  ratlicr  a  disservice  to  religion.  And  there- 
fore St.  Austin  observes,  that  the  ancient  rules"* 
imi)osed  no  absolute  necessity  in  this  matter  u|)on 
them,  but  left  it  to  every  man's  power  and  every 
man*8  will  to  fast  at  discretion ;  no  one  condemning 
others,  that  could  not  imitate  his  own  austerities, 
but  always  remembering  that  the  Scripture  had 
above  all  things  recommended  charity  to  men.  The 
Rule  of  Pachomius  H-as  said  to  be  given  him  by  an 
angel,  and  there  one  of  the  angel's  directions  to  him 
was,  that  he  should  permit  every  man  to  eat  and 
drink  and  lal)our  according  to  his  strength,**  and 
neither  forbid  them  to  fast  nor  to  eat  Accordingly 
Palladius  tells  us,"'  there  were  among  his  monks  in 
Tabenncsus  some  that  eat  at  seven  o'clock,  others 
at  nine,  others  at  ten,  others  not  till  even ;  some 
after  two  days,  others  after  three,  four,  or  five  days : 
but  all  was  matter  of  choice,  not  compulsion. 

Their  fastings  were  accompanied  with 
ThinuyrK^triuwdi-  cxtraordiuary  and  frequent  returns 

nary  dcvoUMis.  .  "  -  >r»   i 

of  devotion.  The  monks  of  Palestme 
had  six  or  seven  canonical  hours  of  praw,  so  those 
in  Mesopotamia  and  other  parts  of  the  East  These 
were  morning  prayer  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day, 
then  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  after 
that  the  eleventh  hour,  which  Cassian"*  calls  the 
lucemaris  hora,  or  evening  prayer.  Besides  which 
they  had  their  constant  vigils,  or  nocturnal  meetings, 
of  which  Cassian  gives  a  particular  account  in  one 
whole  book  '*  of  his  Institutions.  But  he  says  the 
monks  of  Egypt  were  not  tied  to  all  these  canonical 
hours,  but  only  met  t^ice  a  day  for  public  devotion, 
that  is,  in  their  night  assemblies,  which  was  their 
morning  prayer;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  which  was 
their  evening  prayer :  but  then  the  whole  day  was 
s|)ent  in  devotion  not^-ithstanding ;  for  in  their  pri- 
vate cells,'"  whilst  they  were  at  work,  they  were 
alu*ays  repeating  the  psalms  and  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  intermixing  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations continually  with  their  labour.  Which  Cas- 
sian prefers  before  the  observation  of  so  many  ca- 


nonical hours,  as  being  a  more  free  and  Toluntaiy 
oblation.  Some  observed  a  course  of  constant  de- 
votion without  intermission,  as  has  been  noted  be- 
fore "*  concerning  the  monks  of  Conttantinople,  and 
those  of  Lisieuz'"  founded  by  Colombanus,  who 
were  used  to  divide  themselves  into  several  classes 
or  quires  to  succeed  and  relieve  one  another  in  their 
continued  stations.  And  Cassian  tells  us  that  the 
first  monks  *"  of  Egypt  were  used  to  observe  such  a 
perpetual  watch,  to  guard  themselves  against  the 
assaults  and  incursions  of  midnight  devils :  for  they 
durst  not  all  betake  themselves  to  sleep  at  once, 
but  while  some  slept,  others  kept  watch  by  tunu, 
and  exercised  themselves  in  singing  psakns,  read- 
ing, and  prayer.  Whence  we  may  infer,  that  though 
all  monks  then  did  not  observe  precisely  the  canon- 
ical hours,  yet  they  were  no  less  constant  to  their 
devotions  than  those  that  did ;  and  their  intermix- 
ing prayers  with  their  labour,  or  worshipping  by 
turns,  was  equivalent  to  so  many  canonical  honii, 
or  rather  did  exceed  it.  St.  Jerom  seems  also  to 
say  "*  that  the  Egyptian  monks  had  a  sermon  made 
by  the  abbot  every  day  after  evening  prayer:  for 
thus  he  describes  their  devotions :  At  nine  o^ckA 
they  meet  together,  then  the  psalms  are  sung,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  read;  and  prayers  bemg  aided, 
they  all  sit  down,  and  the  father  begins  to  discoune 
to  them,  whom  they  hear  with  the  profoundest  si- 
lence and  veneration.  His  words  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  them,  their  eyes  overflow  with  tears, 
and  the  speaker's  commendation  is  the  weeiung  of 
his  hearers.  Yet  no  one^s  grief  expresses  itself  in 
any  indecent  strain;  but  when  he  comes  to  dis- 
course of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  future  happi- 
ness, and  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  then  one 
may  observe,  how  each  of  them,  with  a  moderate 
sigh,  and  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven,  says  within  him- 
self. Oh  that  I  had  ^-ings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would 
I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest!  This  was  their  c(m- 
tinual  exercise  of  public  devotion  every  day.  Their 
private  vacancies  and  intervals  of  labour  were  also 
spent  in  reading  and  prayer ;  for  they  daily  learned 
some  portion  of  Scripture,  and  more  especially 


»*  Aug.  de  Morib.  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  33.  Inter  hnpc  ne- 
mo urgetur  in  aspera,  qua)  ferre  nun  potest ;  nulli  quoU  re- 
cusal iinponitur;  nee  ideo  condemnatur  a  ceteris,  quod  in 
eis  8€  imitandis  fatetur  invalidum,  &c. 

*<*  Pachom.  Reg.  apud  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38. 

'•^  Pallatl.  ibid.  c.  39. 

'0*  Cassian.  Instit.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  In  his  horis  etiam  evan- 
geliciis  ille  paterfamilias  operarios  conduxit  in  vineam  suam. 
Ita  enim  ot  ille  primo  mane  conduxisae  describitur,  quod 
tcnipus  designat  matutinam  nostram  solennitatem :  deindc 
tcrtia,  indo  sexta,  post  hec  nona,  ad  extremnm  undecima, 
in  qua  lucemaris  bora  signatur. 

»»  Ibid.  lib.  2. 

"•  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Apud  illos  base  oi&cia,  qiun  Do- 
mino solvere  per  distinctiones  horarum  et  temporis  inter- 
valla  cum  admonitione  compulsoris  adigimur,  per  totum 
diei  spacium  jugiter  cum  operis  adjectione  spontanea  cele- 


brantur. Quamobrem  exceptii  vstpertinit  horis  ac  noc- 

tumis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem  publica 
solennitas  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica  celebratar,  in 
quibus  bora  tertia  sacne  commonionis  obtentu  conveniunt 

>"  Chap.  2.  sect.  10. 

'»  Chap.  2.  sect.  13. 

"*  Cassian.  Collat  7.  c.  23.  Ita  daemonum  atrocttasgrai- 
sabatur,  et  frequentes  ac  vinbilet  teniiebantur  aggrenus,  ot 
non  auderent  omnes  pariter  noctibus  obdortnire,  ted  vicii- 
sim  aliis  degustantibus  somnum,  alii  vigiliai  celebnuites, 
psalmis  et  orationibus  leu  lectionibos  inhaerebant. 

"1  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  &f anent  teparati, 
sejunctis  cellulis,  usque  ad  horam  nonam.  Pott  horam  no- 
nam  in  commune  concurritur,  ptalmi  reaoaant.  Scripture 
recitantur  ex  more.  Et  completb  orationibuty  cunctifque 
residentibus,  medins  quern  pattern  vocant,  ineipit  diipu. 
tare,  &c. 
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it  their  meditation  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  St 
Jerom  observes  of  them  in  the  fbrementioned 
place:"*  insomuch  that  many  of  them  became  so 
expert  and  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that 
they  could  repeat  it  by  heart:  which  is  particularly 
noted  of  Hilarion  by  Sozomen  and  St  Jerom/^  and 
of  Ammonias,  Marcus  junior,  Eros,  Serapion,  Solo- 
mon, and  some  others  by  Palladius."'  And  by  this 
means  they  were  qualified  to  entertain  their  souls 
with  spiritual  exercises,  singing  of  David's  Psalms, 
tnd  repeating  other  parts  of  Scripture,  even  at  their 
bodily  labours.  Which  practice  is  often  mentioned 
with  great  commendation  by  PaUiadius,'"  Cassian,"* 
ind  St  Jerom,  who  takes  occasion  upon  this  account 
to  extol  the  quiet  retirement  of  Christ's  little  village 
of  Bethlehem  above  the  noisy  pomp  and  ambitious 
greatness  of  Rome,  where  so  much  time  was  spent 
in  seeing  and  being  seen,  in  receiving  visits  and 
paying  them,  in  praises  and  detractions,  things  dis- 
agreeable to  the  life  of  a  monk :  whereas,  at  Beth- 
Idiem"*  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  psalms : 
one  coald  not  go  into  the  field,  but  he  should  hear 
tile  ^onghman  singing  his  hallelujahs,  the  sweating 
mower  solacing  himself  with  hymns,  and  the  vine- 
dicsser  toning  David's  Psalms.  Thus  the  ancient 
monks  joined  their  bodily  and  spiritual  exercise  to- 
gether, and  made  their  common  labour  become  acts 
of  devotion  to  Grod.  Their  times  of  eating  and  re- 
freshment were  managed  after  the  same  manner. 
In  some  places  they  had  the  Scriptures  read  at 
table;  which,  Cassian  says,  was  first  brought  up*" 
in  die  monasteries  of  Cappadocia,  to  prevent  idle 
diseoorse  and  contentions :  but  in  Egypt  they  had 
no  need  of  that  remedy,  for  they  were  taught  to  eat 
their  meat  in  silence.  But  when  supper  was  ended, 
8t  Jerom"*  says,  they  sung  a  hymn,  and  so  return- 
ed to  their  cells.  St  Chrysostom**'  also  takes  no- 
tiee  of  this,  and  recommends  it  to  secular  men,  as 
proper  for  their  imitation ;  reciting  the  hymn  which 
they  used,  which  is  in  these  words :  **  Blessed  God, 
that  hast  fed  me  from  my  youth,  that  givest  food 
imto  all  flesh,  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness, 
diat  we,  having  always  what  is  sufficient  for  us, 
may  abound  unto  every  good  work,  through  Jesus 
Clnist  our  Lord ;  to  whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  glory,  honour,  and  power,  for  ever.  Amen. 
Glorybeto  thee,  O  Lord;  glory  be  to  thee,  O  Holy; 


glory  be  to  thee,  O  King,  who  hast  given  us  food 
for  refreshment:  fill  our  hearts  with  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  be  found  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and 
not  be  ashamed,  when  thou  renderest  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  Thus  their  ordinaiy  re- 
freshments, that  is,  their  suppers,  (for  dinners,  he 
says,  they  had  none,)  were  sanctified  with  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer.  And  to  express  their  humility, 
and  avoid  all  contention  about  precedency  and 
greatness,  they  served  one  another  mutually  at  table, 
all  of  them  taking  their  weekly  turns :  whence  in 
Cassian*^  and  St  Jerom*"  they  are  called  hM(h 
madarii,  week's-men,  from  their  weekly  service.  On 
the  Lord's  day  they  were  more  intent  upon  their 
devotions,  and  spent  it  wholly  upon  reading  and 
prayer.  For  no  other  employment,  St  Jerom"*  says, 
was  ever  allowed  among  them  on  that  day.  Then 
every  one  received  the  communion,  unless  he  was 
under  some  censure  and  suspension  from  it  And 
not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  Saturdays  also,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Egyptian  monks  and  others  of 
the  East  to  communicate.  For  the  first  and  last  day 
of  the  week  were  so  appointed  by  Pachomius,  the 
ftither  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  to  be  communion 
days  among  them,  as  appears  from  his  Rule*^  in 
Sozomen  and  Palladius.  And  Cassian  frequently*" 
speaks  of  it  as  their  constant  practice.  Some  were 
more  strict,  and  let  no  day  pass  without  receiving 
the  eucharist :  Palladius  *"  says  the  Egyptian  monks 
under  Apollo  observed  this  rule  ;  for  Apollo  was 
used  to  instil  this  notion  into  his  disciples.  That  a 
monk,  if  he  had  opportunity,  ought  to  communicate 
every  day ;  and  accordingly  he  vdth  his  fraternity 
communicated  every  day  at  nine,  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  which  was  the  time  of  their  so- 
lemn assembly,  before  they  went  to  their  ordinary 
refreshment  Palladius*"  mentions  one  instance 
more  of  their  devotion,  which  was  only  occasional, 
viz.  their  psalmody  at  the  reception  of  any  brethren : 
for  that,  it  seems,  was  the  fiiftt  entertainment  they 
gave  them,  to  conduct  them  with  singing  of  psalms 
to  their  habitation.  Which  has  no  relation  to  the 
processions  of  modem  ages,  but  seems  to  be  done  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  and  reception 
into  Jerusalem. 
These  were  the  spiritual  exercises        s^t  i«. 

-     1  1  1^  1.^  Of  h»r«  widiidinu 

of  the  ancient  monks,  whose  life  was  monk,  from  oAm 


Dominicis  diebna  orationi  taatam  et  lectionibus 
quod  quidem  et  omoi  tempore  completit  opusculis 
QuoUdie  aliquid  de  Scripturis  diecitur. 
■M  Sosom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  Hieron.  Vit  Hilarion.  c.  7. 
uTalkd.  Hilt  Laiutac  c.  12,  21,  29, 83,  96. 
»  Palkd.  ibid.  c.  39. 
"•Cunan.  Inrtit  lib.  11.  c.  15. 

'*  Uieion.  £p.  18.  ad  Marcel.    In  Christi  villa  tuta  rus- 
lieilM  «t    Eztim  pialmoe  filentium  est    Quocunque  te 
vnteffM,  aiator  stivam  retinens  alleluia  decanut,  ludani 
MMor  pealmti  ae  advocat,  &c. 
»  CaMian.  Iiurtit  lib.  4.  c.  17. 
8  2 


^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eiutoch.  c.  15.    NuUua  in  cibci 

strepitus,  nemo  comedens  loquitur. Dehinc  consui^gunt 

pariter,  et  hymno  dicto  ad  praesepia  redeunt. 

»  Chrysost.  Horn.  56.  in  Matth. 

»•  Cassian.  Instit  lib.  4.  c.  19. 

»  Hieron.  Prolog,  ad  Reg.  Pachom.  It.  Ep.  22.  ad 
Eustoch.  c.  15. 

>"  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15.  Domiuicis  diebus  orationi 
tantum  et  lectionibus  vacant. 

*"  Soxom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  Pallad.  Hist.  LAusiac.  c.  38. 

»  Cassian.  Collat  la  c.  15.  CoUat.  23.  c.  21. 

>»  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  52.  p.  965.      "•  Ibid.  p.  981. 
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both  rcru^tttkd  a  life  of  repentance,  fasting,  and  de- 
votion, wHich,  joined  ^ith  continual 
bodily  labour,  kept  them >«] ways  virtuously  and 
honestly  employed :  and  their  laws  did  not  allow 
them  either  to  wander  about  as  mendicants,  or  to 
interest  themselves  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  offices, 
or  any  public  affairs  relating  to  church  or  state. 
There  arc  three  canons  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
to  this  purpose.  One  indifferently"'  forbids  both 
clergymen  and  monks  to  take  to  farm  any  estate  or 
office,  or  involve  themselves  in  secular  afiairs,  ex- 
cept they  be  unavoidably  required  by  the  law  to 
take  upon  tliem  the  guardianship  of  minors.  An- 
other*" obliges  monks  particularly  to  live  in  their 
retirement,  and  to  give  themselves  only  to  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  not  to  leave  their  monasteries  to 
engage  themselves  either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
affairs,  except  the  bishop  of  the  city  upon  some 
urgent  occasion  permit  them  so  to  do.  And  a 
third  canon'"  forbids  both  monks  and  clergy  to 
take  upon  them  any  office,  civil  or  military ;  ana- 
thematizing such  as  are  guilty,  and  do  not  return 
to  their  first  choice.  So  that  monks  were  wholly 
excluded  then  from  secular  offices :  and  though 
some  were  called  to  ecclesiastial  employments,  yet 
then  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  monastery,  and 
betake  themselves  wholly  to  a  clerical  life,  only  re- 
taining so  much  of  the  former  as  would  consist 
with  the  indispensable  duties  of  the  sacred  function. 
Of  these  cases  I  have  particularly  spoken  "*  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  But  of  monks  continuing  in 
their  cloisters,  and  taking  upon  them  at  the  same 
time  the  offices  of  the  church,  which  did  not  con- 
cern their  own  monastery,  we  have  scarce  any  in- 
stance in  ancient  history.  Pope  Pelagius,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Gratian,"*  would  not  permit  a  monk  to  be 
a  defensor,  though  that  was  but  a  low  office  in  the 
church ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  state  of  a 
monastic  life,  which  was  to  be  spent  in  retirement, 
prayer,  and  bodily  labour :  whereas  the  office  of  a 
defensor  was  wholly  taken  up  in  hearing  of  causes, 
and  other  acts  of  a  public  and  litigious  nature, 
which  were  things  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
Till  a  monk  therefore  had  first  bid  adieu  to  his 
monastery,  he  was  not  to  be  promoted  to  any  such 
office  in  the  church. 

Much  less  were  they  then  permitted 
Nomonkam^ient-  to  cncrodch  upou  thc  dutics,  or  rights 

It rnmMchrd  on  the  i  •    •i  ^     i  11 

duu««  or  right*  of  and  privileges,  of  the  secular  clergv. 
For  we  find  no  complaints  of  this  na- 
ture in  ancient  history,  as  too  frequently  in  after 
ages.    For  the  generality  of  monks  being  only  lay- 


men, and  refusing  any  other  tubustenoe  or  revenues 
but  what  arose  out  of  their  own  labour,  (as  I  have 
fully  proved  before,)  they  could  have  no  temptation 
then  to  intermeddle  either  with  the  business  and 
duties,  or  the  maintenance  and  revenues  of  the 
clergy.  And  for  such  of  them  as  were  ordained 
presbyters  or  deacons,  they  were  either  only  to 
serve  their  own  monastery,  or  else  such  were  taken 
out  of  monasteries  by  the  bishops,  and  thence- 
forth reckoned  among  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
church.  Yalesius  indeed  is  willing  to  have  it 
thought  otherwise :  for  he  says,*"  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  very  usual  for  monks 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  clergy ;  and  he  allegci 
for  proof  the  example  of  Eusebius  VerceUensiB  voA 
the  church  of  St  Austin,  which  I  have  considered 
before,'"  and  showed  that  they  prove  no  more,  bot 
that  some  bishops  and  their  clergy  took  up  a  way 
of  living  in  common,  in  imitation  of  the  monastic 
life,  which  is  nothing  to  monks  in  doisters  intrud- 
ing themselves  into  pfux>chial  cures.  The  only  in- 
stance that  looks  any  thing  this  way,  is  what  Soao- 
men'"  relates  of  the  church  built  by  Ruffinus,  the 
great  statesman  under  Arcadius,  at  a  place  caUed 
Quercus,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon,  where,  after 
he  had  built  his  church,  he  says,  he  placed  some 
monks  near  it,  whence  the  clergy  of  the  church 
were  supplied.  But  this  may  mean  no  mc»e,  but 
that  when  there  wanted  clergy  in  that  church,  they 
were  to  be  chosen  out  of  that  neighbouring  monas- 
tery, w*hich  indeed  was  then  no  unusual  thing  in 
the  church :  but  that  monks  living  in  a  monastery 
should  perform  Divine  offices  in  other  churches  be- 
side that  of  their  own  monastery,  is  not  agreeable 
to  ancient  rules  and  practice.  And  therefore  we 
meet  with  no  instances  of  that  kind,  nor  of  tithei 
being  received  by  monks,  unless  it  was  for  the  use 
of  the  poor ;  of  which  there  is  one  instance  in  Css- 
sian,*"  and  besides  that  I  do  not  remember  any 
other.  Their  way  of  living  upon  their  own  labour 
made  them  not  solicitous  to  receive  any  thing  fnnn 
other  men,  and  therefore  some  of  them  would  not 
receive  maintenance  from  their  own  parents,  ss 
Cassian'**  relates  of  Antony,  lest  they  should  seem 
to  live  upon  any  thing  that  was  not  the  work  of 
their  own  hands. 

Beside  all  this,  there  was  another  _ 

reason  then  why  monks  could  not  or- 
dinarily attend  parochial  cures,  had 
they   been    otherwise    qualified    for 
them.    For  by  the  laws  of  their  first  institution,  in 
all  parts  of  the  East,  their  habitation  was  not  to  be 


»»  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  3.  »»  Ibid.  can.  4. 

'"  Ibid.  c.  7.  >«  Chap.  2.  sect.  8. 

^  Gratian.  Cans.  16.  Qusst.  1.  c.  20.  Omnimoda  est  il- 
liu8  habitus  et  istius  officii  diversitas.  lUic  cnim  quies, 
oratio,  labor  manuum :  at  hie  causarum  cognitio,  conven- 
tiones,  actus,  publica  litigia,  &c. 


»»•  Vales.  Not.  in  Soxom.  lib.  8.  c.  17. 
"^  See  chap.  2.  sect.  8. 

*"  Soxom.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  IlXno-tov  ^  /tmmxpvt  vw^mxivtw, 
o2  tQc  iKK\fi<ria9  icX^pov  nrXiSpovv. 
"•  Cassian.  CoUat  21.  c.  2. 
»••  Ibid.  2.1.  c.  12. 
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in  cities,  or  places  of  public  concourse,  but  in  de- 
serts and  private  retirements,  where  they  might  be 
sequestered  from  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  live  in 
quiet  and  solitude,  as  their  name  seemed  to  imply. 
Whence  St  Jerom,  writing  to  Rusticus  the  monk, 
inveighs  against  those  who  were  desirous*"  to  live 
in  cities,  which  was  contrary  to  that  singularity 
they  made  profession  of.  And  giving  instructions 
toPauHnus,  he  says.  If  you  desire  to  be  really,  what 
yon  are  in  name,  that  is,  a  solitary,  or  one  that  lives 
ilone,  what  have  you  to  do  in  cities,*^  which  are 
not  habitations  for  solitaries,  but  the  multitude? 
And  it  is  observed  both  by  him  and  Sozomen*^  of 
Antonius,  that  he  was  used  to  say,  The  wilderness 
vas  as  natural  to  a  monk,  as  water  to  a  fish ;  and 
therefore  a  monk  in  a  city  was  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, Uke  a  fish  upon  dry  land.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  monastic  life  in  the  first  design  was 
to  exclude  men  from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  cities 
and  places  of  public  concourse.  And  there  are  laws 
in  both  the  Codes  to  the  same  purpose.  Theodosius 
enacted,  that  all  that  made  profession  of  the  mo- 
nastic life,***  should  be  obliged  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  betake  themselves  to  the  wilderness  and 
deserts,  as  their  proper  habitation.  Baronius,  by 
■iatake,  reckons'**  this  law  a  punishment,  and  next 
to  a  persecution  of  the  monks :  but  Gothofred***  and 
Mr.  Pagi**  with  better  judgment  correct  his  error, 
and  observe  with  more  truth,  that  it  was  so  far  from 
being  a  punishment,  that  it  was  only  obliging  them 
to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  their  first  institu- 
tion.  Leo  and  Anthemius,***  and  after  them  Jus- 
timm,  made  laws  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding 
the  Eastern  monks  to  appear  in  cities ;  but  if  they 
had  any  business  of  concern  to  be  transacted  there, 
they  should  do  it  by  their  a/werutartV  or  retponsaks, 
that  is,  their  proctors  or  syndics,  which  every  mo- 
nastery was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

1^^  „  Not  but  that  in  some  extraordinary 

mlKkTSSSSi  cases  they  took  liberty  to  dispense 
"^  with  this  rule,  when  a  just  occasion 

icqinred  their  appearance.  As  in  times  of  common 
teger  to  the  feith,  or  great  persecutions,  or  when 
it  seemed  necessary  for  them  to  interpose  with  the 
nagistrate,  and  intereede  for  criminals  in  special 
cases.  Thus  St  Jerom***  observes  of  Antonius, 
that  be  came  to  Alexandria  at  the  request  of  Atha- 
nasins,  to  give  testimony  and  countenance  to  the 
cathdic  fiiith,  and  to  confute  the  Arian  heresy. 
Theodoret  makes  the  like  observation***  upon  the 


behaviour  of  Aphraates  and  Julian,  two  Syrian 
monks,  who  left  their  cells  in  the  desert  to  live  in 
Antioch,  when  their  presence  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  support  the  catholic  doctrine  and  its  pro- 
fessors in  the  time  of  the  Arian  persecution  under 
Valens.  And  of  Aphraates  he  tells  this  remarkable 
story :  that  Valens  once  observing  him  to  pass  the 
streets  in  haste,  though  he  was  an  old  man,  asked 
him,  Whither  he  was  going  with  so  much  speed? 
To  whom  he  replied,  I  am  going,  sir,  to  pray  for 
your  empire.  But,  said  Valens,  it  would  more  have 
become  you  to  do  that  at  home  in  your  retirement, 
according  to  the  laws  of  your  solitary  life.  Yes, 
sir,  said  Aphraates,  you  say  very  true,  I  ought  so  to 
do,  and  I  always  did  so,  as  long  as  my  Saviour's 
sheep  were  in  peace :  but  now  that  they  are  dis- 
quieted and  brought  into  great  danger,  very  neces- 
sity compels  me  to  take  another  course  for  their 
safety,  that  they  may  not  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts.  Were  I  a  virgin,  confined  to  a  single  room, 
it  would  not  become  me  to  sit  still,  when  I  saw  my 
father's  house  on  fire,  but  to  run  abroad,  fetch  water, 
and  extinguish  the  fiame.  Now,  this  is  our  case. 
You,  sir,  have  set  fire  to  the  house  of  our  common 
Father,  and  we  have  left  our  cells  vdth  no  small 
concern,  and  are  come  abroad  to  put  it  out  Thus 
bravely  did  Aphraates  answer  Valens,  and  apolo- 
gize for  his  appearing  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
common  danger,  when  Valens  himself  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it.  Nor  was  it  only  in  defence  of  religion 
they  thus  made  a  public  appearance,  but  sometimes 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  come  and  intercede 
vdth  the  emperors  and  judges  for  condemned  cri- 
minals. As  Sozomcn  ***  observes  of  Antonius,  that 
he  was  firquently  compelled  by  the  complaints  and 
lamentations  of  the  distressed,  to  come  and  inter- 
pose his  good  ofiices  with  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates for  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  re- 
turned to  the  wilderness  again.  The  reader  may 
find  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  in  one 
of  St  Chrysostom's  homilies***  to  the  people  of  An- 
tioch, where  he  relates  how  the  city  was  delivered 
from  imminent  ruin  (being  under  the  displeasure  of 
Theodosius  for  having  demolished  the  imperial  sta- 
tues, and  committing  other  crimes  of  a  high  nature) 
by  the  intercession  of  the  neighbouring  monks,  who 
left  their  tabernacles  and  caves  in  the  mountains, 
and  came  into  the  city,  (when  other  philosophers 
for  fear  were  fied  out  of  it,)  and  interceding  with  the 
judges,  prevailed  with  them  to  spare  the  criminals ; 


*"  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic  Qnid  desideramos  urbium 
frtfaratiam,  qui  de  tiaguhiritate  oeiuemur  ? 

**  Ep.  IdL  ad  Paulin.  Si  cupii  esse  quod  diceris,  id  eit 
•^ :  qind  ikcis  in  urbibm,  qua  atique  non  sunt  folorum 
habitacnia,  tad  multomm  ? 

■*  Sosom.  lib.  1.  e.  13. 

■**  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  3.  de  Monachia.  Leg.  ].  Qui. 
cvqpe  nb  pioftiiilfmr  monachi  reperiuntur,  deserta  loca  et 
ntfai  foUtodiiMS  aequi  atqae  habitare  jubeantur. 


»«  Baron,  an.  300.  n.  48. 

><•  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  1. 
^*'  Pa(p,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  390.  n.  10. 
*«  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  de  Episc.  Leg.  29.     It 
Novel.  123.  c.  42. 
»»  Hieron.  Ep.  33.  ad  Castruc. 
«  Theodor.  lib.4.  c.  26et27. 
»>  Soxom.  lib.  1.  c.  13. 
«  Chryi.  Horn.  17.  ad  Pop.  Antiocli.  p.  215. 
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telling  them,  that  tlie  images  of  the  eminnror  might 
easily  be  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty,  and  be 
set  up  again ;  but  if  they  slew  the  images  of  God,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  raise  them  up  again,  since 
it  was  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  join  body  and  soul 
together :  and  if  they  would  not  hearken  to  their 
intercession,  they  should  execute  them  too ;  for  if  it 
must  be  so,  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  them. 
After  this  manner  they  were  used  to  intercede  with 
the  judges  for  criminals  in  some  such  special  cases 
as  this  before  us.  And  they  commonly  did  it  with 
such  prevalency,  that  they  seldom  failed  in  their 
petition,  the  magistracy  expressing  a  particular 
reverence  to  them  upon  such  occasions.  But  aftei^ 
ward  this  thing  grew  into  abuse,  and  they  would 
not  be  content  to  petition,  but  would  sometimes 
come  in  great  bodies  or  troops,  /w  drungot,  and  by 
force  deliver  criminals,  after  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  passed  upon  them.  To  repress  which  tu- 
multuous way  of  proceeding,  Arcadius  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  publish  a  law'"  strictly  forbidding 
both  the  monks  and  clergy  to  attempt  any  such 
thing,  and  commanding  all  bishops  to  prosecute  the 
authors  of  such  disorders,  if  any  monks  happened 
to  be  so  engaged  in  their  districts,  under  pain  of  his 
royal  displeasure. 

There  remains  but  one  inquiry  more 
whrther  Tnonk.  to  1)6  madc  conccming  this  order  of 

miKlit  betakr  thrm-  i  .    •.     •  \       ■%  i 

•ri^M  to  •  iiM>iur  men,  which  is,  whether  such  as  made 

life  afmin.  '  ' 

profession  of  the  monastic  life,  were 
aftenn-ard  at  liberty  to  alter  their  state  as  they 
thought  convenient,  and  turn  seculars  again  ?  To 
which  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  were  under  no 
public  vow  to  the  contrary :  many  men  embraced 
the  life,  who  never  intended  to  continue  all  their 
days  in  it.  Julian  himself  was  once  in  the  monastic 
habit,  to  please  his  cousin  Constantius,  who  began 
to  suspect  his  inclination  toward  the  philosophy  of 
the  Gentiles.  Socrates  says  of  him,  that  he  assum- 
ed '*^  the  tonsure,  and  feigned  the  life  of  a  monk  in 
public,  whilst  he  privately  resorted  to  the  lectures  of 
Libanius  the  sophist  And  Orosius  observes  the 
same"* of  Constans  the  son  of  Constantine,  who 
usurped  the  empire  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Hono- 
rius,  that  he  was  first  a  monk  before  his  father  made 
him  Cssar,  and  sent  him  into  Spain  to  promote  his 
interest  there.  These  men  had  no  need  of  the  pope*s 
dispensation  to  set  them  at  liberty  from  their  vow ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  they  were  ever  under  any  such 
obligation.     Monasteries  were  anciently  schools  of 


learning,  and  places  of  pious  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  youth:  which,  though  BeUaimine"*  thinks 
fit  to  deny  it,  is  evidently  proved  from  St  Chiysos- 
tom's  third  book**  against  the  defiunen  of  the  mo- 
nastic life,  which  is  chiefly  spent  in  advising  parenti 
to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  monasteries, 
as  the  safest  places  of  good  education ;  not  with  a 
design  to  oblige  them  always  to  cimtiniie  in  the 
monastic  life,  but  only  to  train  them  up  and  settle 
them  securely  in  the  ways  of  Tirtue.  And  to  the 
same  purpose  it  is  observed  by  PalladiuB,  that  the 
monks  of  Mount  Nitria**  had  a  smodoMum  or  hos- 
pital, where,  for  a  week,  they  entertained  any  one 
that  came  to  them,  without  working;  if  he  con- 
tinued longer,  they  set  him  either  to  work  at  sooie 
bodily  labour,  or  to  study :  and  to  employed  be 
might  continue  a  year,  or  two  or  three,  among  then, 
till  he  saw  his  own  time  to  depart  from  them.  This 
Palladius  "*  calls  amiftfic  Tpofunii  the  exercise  of  let- 
ters, in  opposition  to  that  of  bodily  labour.  So  that 
men  might  enter  a  monastery  for  the  sake  of  study, 
and  leave  it  again  when  they  pleased,  if  they  kid 
upon  themselves  no  further  obligation.  And  they 
who  tied  up  themselves  stricter,  and  entered  the 
monastic  life  with  a  design  to  continue  in  it,  were 
never  under  any  vow,  unless  a  private  resdulion 
might  be  esteemed  such,  which  might  be  altered  it 
pleasure,  especially  if  any  unforeseen  case  or  acci- 
dent seemed  to  require  a  change  in  their  way  of 
living.  As  Cassian  **  teUs  of  one  in  Egypt,  who 
despairing  to  obtain  the  gift  of  continency,  wai 
preparing  to  enter  into  a  married  state,  and  return 
to  a  secular  life  again.  The  Rule  of  Pftchomius,  bf 
which  the  Egyptian  monks  were  governed^  has  no- 
thing of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor  any  ponish- 
ment  for  such  as  deserted  their  station  afterward: 
and  there  was  one  piece  of  discipline  among  the 
Egyptians,  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  that 
seems  plainly  to  intimate  that  they  were  under  no 
solemn  vow ;  for  one  of  their  punishments  was  ex- 
pulsion out  of  the  monastery,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  a  vow  of  continuing  in  a  monastery  fbr  ever. 
So  that  at  first  the  monastic  Ufe  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  free  choice,  not  only  at  men's  first  entrance, 
but  in  their  progress  and  continuance  also ;  and  men 
might  quit  it  without  any  other  puniahment,  un- 
less it  were  a  note  of  inconstancy  fixed  upon  them. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  monks         g^  ^ 
who  betook  themselves  to  a  married  ,J2SSfKiISS 
state,  were  not  anciently  obliged  by  ^' 


'«  God.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  40.  de  Poenis.  Leg.  16.  Addictos 
supplicio,  nulli  cloricorum  vel  moDachorum,  eorum  etiam 
quos  coenobitas  vocant,  per  vim  atque  usurpationem  vin- 
dicare  liceat  ac  tenere,  &c. 

***  Socrat.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  *Ev  xptori  KiipAfnifott  rov  twv 
Hovaxiif'^  t'triKpivETo  piov, 

'**  Oros.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  40.  Constanlinui  Constantem  fili- 

urn  simm,  proh  dolor,  ex  monacho  Cssarem  factum in 

Ilispaniasmisit. 


"•  Bellarm.  de  Monachit,  lib.  2.  c.  6. 

^  Chryiost.  advert.  Vituperatores  Vit«  Monatt  Ub.  3b 
t  4.  p.  499. 

i»  Pallad.  Hitt  Lausiac  c.  & 

»  Pallad.  ibid.  c.  14. 

1*  Cassian.  CoUat.  2.  c.  13.  Ut  quia  monachus  tme  son 
poBsct,  nee  refrcnare  ftimulot  camis,  et  impugnationis  rr- 
media  consequi  prsvaleret,  nsorem  duceret,  ac  ralicto  mo- 
nasterio  reveiterctur  ad  Heculum. 
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w  to  diasolve  their  marriage,  and  put  away 
mes,  under  pretence  of  any  preceding  obliga- 
leeofding  to  the  new  rules  of  the  council  of 
^  which  pronounces  such  marriages  null  and 
[n  St  Austin's  time  some  virgins  and  widows 
under  the  obligation  of  a  vow ;  yet  if  they 
d  after  that,  he  says,  they  were  not  to  be  se- 
d'^finom  their  husbands  as  adulteresses :  for 
aarriage  was  true  marriage,  and  not  adultery, 
le  felsely  argued.  He  says.  They  offended 
in  breaking  their  vow,  but  yet  their  mar- 
raa  valid ;  and  in  that  case  to  separate  them 
hdr  husbands,  was  only  to  make  their  bus- 
adulterers  in  marrying  others  while  their 
irere  living.  By  parity  of  reason,  then,  the 
gt  of  monks  must  be  esteemed  valid  also, 
mppodng  them  under  an  equal  obligation. 
pon  this  account  we  find  no  instances  of  dis- 
l  marriage  in  such  cases  left  upon  record  in 
t  history. 

^  Yet  in   process   of  time,  because 

Sfli^iB  monks  were  presumed  to  be  under 
*"""*^'  some  private  obligation  by  assuming 
ly  of  living,  some  punishments  were  thought 
[tfoper  to  be  inflicted  on  such  as  relinquished 
tation  and  returned  to  a  secular  life  again. 
i  first  council  of  Orleans,  a  monk  that  had 
1  himself  in  a  monastery,**  if  he  afterwards 
d  a  wife,  was  for  ever  after  incapable  of 
rders,  but  no  other  censure  is  passed  upon 
k.  Austin  was  for  inflicting  the  same  punish- 
in  such  as  left  their  monastery  without  their 
iahop's  leave,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to 
nap**  bishop  of  Carthage,  upon  that  subject 
vil  law  likewise  excludes  deserters  from  the 
ge  of  ordination :  for  by  a  law  of  Honorius,** 
«re  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  curia,  or  civil 
if  the  city,  there  to  serve  all  their  lives ;  by 
means  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  any 
in  the  church,  because  curial  and  clerical 
were  inconsistent  with  one  another,  as  has 
bowed  at  large  *"  in  another  place.  Justinian 
'another  punishment,  that  if  they  were  pos- 
of  any  substance,  it  should  all  be  forfeited  to 
onastery  ••  which  they  deserted,  while  they 
dves  should  be  obliged  to  serve  personally 


among  the  officials  of  the  judge  of  the  province 
where  they  lived.  For  by  this  time  monasteries  be- 
gan to  have  estates  and  possessions  in  some  places, 
though  the  most  exact  rules  of  the  Egyptian  monks 
were  against  it  The  censures  of  the  church  were 
likewise  inflicted  on  deserting  monks  in  the  flfth 
century.  Spalatensis  '*  thinks  the  first  council  that 
ever  decreed  excommunication  against  them,  was 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo'*  under  Honorius, 
anno  633.  But  did  not  advert  to  a  former  canon 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,made  near  two  hundred 
years  before,  which  decreed,  that  neither  virgins 
consecrated  to  God,  nor  monks,'"  should  marry; 
and  such  as  did  so,  should  be  excommunicated: 
only  the  bishop  of  the  place  might  moderate  the 
censure.  That  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  that  canon, 
which  is  by  some  mistaken,  he  might  shorten  the 
term  of  their  penance  at  his  discretion ;  which  was 
the  only  way  of  granting  indulgences  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  And  from  hence  again  it  appears, 
that  when  it  was  thought  a  crime  for  a  monk  to 
marry,  yet  they  did  not  think  it  a  nullity  when 
done,  or  presume  to  void  it  upon  that  score,  but 
only  oblige  him  to  do  penance  for  such  a  term  as 
the  bishop  should  think  fit  to  impose  upon  him. 
And  I  suppose  the  canons  of  St  Basil,'"  and  the 
council  of  Trullo,'"  which  speak  of  a  penance  of 
seven  years  or  more,  are  to  be  understood  mih  this 
limitation. 

I  have  now  put  together  all  that  I  could  think 
material  to  be  said  upon  this  subject  of  the  monastic 
life :  and  some  perhaps  will  think  I  have  said  too 
much,  and  others  too  little  upon  it :  but  I  content 
myself  to  have  said  so  much  as  seemed  necessary 
to  my  own  design,  which  was  to  give  an  account  of 
ancient  customs,*  and  explain  several  laws  and  rules 
of  the  church.  They  whose  curiosity  leads  them 
further,  may  easily  have  recourse  to  Cassian's  In- 
stitutions and  Collations,  and  Palladius's  Historia 
Lausiaca,  and  Theodoret*s  Philotheus  or  Religious 
History,  books  written  particuliurly  upon  this  subject 
by  professed  admirers  of  the  monastic  life.  My 
method  now  leads  me  to  say  something  briefly  of 
the  virgins  and  widows,  that  were  also  reckoned 
among  the  ascetics  of  the  church. 


»iic.  Trident  Sen.  21  can.  9. 
y.  de  Bono  Viduitst  c.  10.   Qui  dicunt  talium  nup- 
II  mae  nuptiat,  ted  potius  adulteria,  non  mihi  viden- 
i  acute  ac  diligenter  considerare  quid  dicant.    Fallit 
ppe  nmilitudo  Teritatii,  &c. 

BC  AureL  1.  c.  21.  Monachus  in  monasterio  con- 
R  pelliei  poftea  yel  uxori  fuerit  sociatus,  tantn  pra»- 
Doii  reus,  nunquam  ecclesiastici  gradus  officium 
r. 

g.  £p.  76.  ad  Aural.  Ordini  clericorum  fit  indig- 
i^juria,  li  desertorei  monaiterionim  ad  militiam 
u  digaotor,  kc. 


>•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  Leg.  39.  Si  qui  profeMum 
sacrsB  religionis  sponte  dereliquerit,  continuo  fibi  eum  curia 
vindicet,  &c. 

•••  Book  IV.  chap.  4.  sect.  4. 

i"  Justin.  Novel.  5.  c.  6.  Si  relinquens  monasterium,  ad 
quandam  veniat  militiam,  aut  ad  aliam  vitB  figuram :  sub- 
stantia ejus  in  monasterio  remanente,  ipse  inter  officiales 
clarissimi  provinciiBJudicisstatuetur,  &c.  It.  Cod.  lib.  1. 
Tit.  a  Leg.  56. 

!•  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  n.  48. 

'•  Cone.  Tolet.  4  c.  55.  "•  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  16. 

«"  Basil,  can.  GO.  "»  Cone.  TnilL  c.  44. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   CASE   AND    STATE   OP    VIRGIXS    AND   WIDOWS 
IN    THE   ANCIENT   CHURCH. 

As  I  have  showed  before  that  there 

orth-ditti'nrtion  wcre  ascetics  in  the  church  long  be- 

c*i  and  monatticai  fore  thcTC  wcTC  any  oionks ;   80  it 

must  here  be  noted,  that  there  were 
virgins  who  made  public  and  open  profession  of 
virginity,  before  the  monastic  life  or  name  was 
known  in  the  world.  This  appears  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  who  speak  of  virgins 
dedicating  themselves  to  Christ  before  there  were 
any  monasteries  to  receive  them.  These  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  are  sometimes  called  ecclesiastical 
virgins  by  the  writers  of  the  following  ages,  Sozo- 
men  *  and  others,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  after  monasteries  be- 
gan to  multiply  in  the  world.  The  ecclesiastical 
virgins  were  commonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricuJa  of  the  church,  that  is,  in  the  catalogue 
of  ecclesiastics,  as  we  learn  from  Socrates,'  who 
speaks  of  them  under  that  title :  and  hence  they 
were  sometimes  called  canonictr,  canonical  virgins, 
from  their  being  registered  in  the  canon  or  books 
of  the  church.  They  differed  from  the  monastic 
virgins  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  privately  in 
their  fathers'  houses,  and  had  their  maintenance 
from  their  fathers,  or  in  cases  of  necessity  from  the 
church;  but  the  other  lived  in  communities  and 
upon  their  own  labour,  as  we  learn  from  the  third 
council  of  Carthage'  and  the  writings  of  St.  Austin.* 
Spalatensis  long  ago  observed  this  difference,*  and 
it  is  since  acknowledged  by  Albaspinscus,*  Valesius,' 
Cotelerius,'  and  other  learned  men  of  the  Romish 
church.  So  that  it  is  now  out  of  dispute,  that  as 
the  ascetics  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  were 
not  monks,  so  neither  were  the  sacred  virgins  of  the 
church  monasticcil  virgins,  or  nuns  confined  to  a 
cloister,  as  in  after  ages. 

s*ct.  2.  If  it  be  inquired  how  these  were 

were  under  »ny  pro-  distmgmshcd  from  othcr  Virgins,  that 


*  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  23.  TTapd^tvoi  cKK-\i;a-taTiicat. 

'  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  17.  Td«  -wap^ivov^  Td«  dvayiypafifii- 

VO«  h  TtS  TU>V  iKKXtlVlSilf  Kauovif  &c. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  33.  Ut  virgines  sacra,  si  pareu- 
tibus,  a  quibus  custodiebantur,  privatas  fuerint,  episcopi 
providentia  vel  presbyteri,  si  episcopus  absens  est,  in  mo- 
na:»teno  virginum  gravioribus  foeminis  commendentur,  &c. 

*  Aug.  de  Murib.  Eccles.  c.  31.  Lanificio  corpus  exer- 
cent,  atque  sustentant,  vestesque  ipsas  fratribus  tndunt,  ab 
lis  invicem  quod  victui  opus  est  resumentes. 

»  Spalat.  de  Repub.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  d.  7^. 

*  Albaspin.  Not.  iu  Cunc.  Eliber.  can.  13. 
'  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  2^i 

**  C'oteler.  Not.  in  Constitut.  A  post  lib.  8.  c.  13. 
Fell,  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  4.  Animi  proposito  et  publica 


tiitiiiity. 


were  merely  secular;   I  conceive  it 
was  by  some  sort  of  profession  of  their 
intention  to  continue  in  that  state  all  their  lives; 
but  whether  that  was  a  solemn  tow,  or  a  simple  pro- 
fession, is  not  agreed  among  learned  writers   Hk 
learned  editor'  of  St  Cyprian  reckons  they  were 
under  no  obligation  of  any  formal  tow  in  the  sge  of 
Cjrprian,  but  yet  were  some  way  bound  by  the  r^ 
solution  and  purpose  of  their  own  mind,  and  the 
public  profession  of  virginity :  and  in  this  he  seems 
to  speak  not  only  the  common  sense  of  protestant 
writers,  but  the  sense  of  that  ancient  author,*  who 
says.  They  dedicated  themselves  to  Christ,  yet  to 
as  that  if  either  they  woold  not  or  could  not  pe^ 
severe,  it  was  better  for  them  to  marry  than  to  bnm, 
or  to  be  cast  into  fire  for  their  offences,  as  his  woids 
may  literally  be  translated.    From  whence  it  maj 
be  collected,  that  then  the  profession  of  virginity 
was  not  so  strict,  as  to  make  marrying  after  be 
thought  a  crime  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  censure. 
But  in  the  following  ages  the  cen-         g^^ 
sures  of  the  chureh  were  inflicted  on  i^S^vSHHl^ 
them.    The  council  of  Ancyra"  de-  jSmS^^jS^*' 
termined  universally  against  all  such  ***^''"'"'"' 
as,  having    professed   virginity,   afterward   went 
against  their  profession,  that  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  term  of  penance  as  digamistB  were 
used  to  be ;  that  is,  a  3rear  or  two,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  the  canons  of  St  Basil."    The  council  of 
Chalcedon  "  orders  them  to  be  excommunicated  if 
they  married,  but  leaves  the  term  of  their  penance 
to  the  bishop's  discretion.    The  council  of  Yalenee 
in  France  is  still  more  severe,  forbidding  **  them  to 
be  immediately  admitted  to  penance ;   and  when 
they  were  admitted,  unless  they  made  full  and  res- 
sonable  satisfaction  to  God,  their  restoration  to 
communion  was  still  to  be  deferred.    Now,  from 
these  canons,  to  mention  no  more,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  following  ages  next  after  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  censures  of  the  chureh  were  severer  against 
the  marriage  of  professed  virgins  than  they  were  be- 
fore :  and  they  seem  to  have  risen  in  proportion  to 
the  esteem  and  value  which  men  began  to  set  upon 
celibacy  and  the  monastic  life. 


virgiuitatis  professione,  non  veto  astricts. 

^^  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  al  4.  ad  Pompon.  Si  ex  fide  se  Christo 
dicaverunt,  pudice  et  caste  sine  uUa  fabula  persevereot ;  ita 
fortes  et  stabiles  pramium  virginitatit  expectent  Si  autem 
perseverare  nolunt,  vel  non  possiint;  melius  est  nubant, 
quam  in  ignem  delictis  suis  c&daot 

"  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  19.  "Ovot  irap^tvleuf  iirayytXkoiu- 
voLf  d^tTovai  Ttiv  iirayyikitufy  t6w  tuit  iiydiimw  ipav  c«- 
irXtfpovTwaav. 

"  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  4.  »  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  16. 

"  Cone.  Valentin,  can.  2.  De  puellis,  que  se  Deo  vove- 
runt,  ii  ad  terrenai  nuptiaa  sponte  traniierint,  id  custodien- 
dum  esse  decrevimus,  ut  posnitentia  his  non  statim  decur: 
et  cum  data  fuerit,  nisi  plene  ■aiiffecorint  Deo,  in  quantou 
ratio  popotcerit,  earundem  communio  diffemtur. 
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^  Yet  two  things  are  very  observable 

gj*  ^  amidst  all  the  severity  and  rigour  of 
"*  ■*  those  ages :  first,  that  there  never  was 
nch  decree  for  rescinding,  or  pronouncing 
ch  mairiages.  The  emperor  Jovian,  indeed, 
men  relates,"  made  it  a  capital  crime  by  law 
one  to  conunit  a  rape  upon  a  devoted  virgin, 
Dch  as  to  solicit  her  to  forsake  her  present 
life,  and  forego  her  resolution  and  purpose : 
law  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes.'*  But 
I  Valesius  himself  rightly  observes,  this  law 
Y  made  against  ravishers,  and  such  as  soli- 
ose  Tirgins  to  marry  against  their  own  will : 
virgin  did  voluntarily  quit  her  purpose  and 
and  then  marry  after  that,  there  was  no- 
1  this  law''  to  prohibit  her,  much  less  to 
her  for  so  doing.  And  for  the  laws  of  the 
though  they  appointed  a  spiritual  punish- 
et  they  did  not  cancel  or  disannul  the  act, 
finned  and  ratified  such  marriages,  though 
linst  the  rules  then  prevailing  in  the  church. 
^  the  testimony  of  St  Austin,"  alleged  be- 
he  last  chapter,  sect  23,  is  abundant  proof: 
lention  the  silence  of  all  ancient  laws  in  the 
lich  speak  of  no  other  punishment  beside 
ranication,  and  penance  as  the  consequent 
in  order  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
ifaorch  again.  Epiphanius"  is  very  express 
rticolar  in  the  case,  that  if  any  professing 
y  fell  from  their  state  by  fornication,  they 
tter  marry  publicly  according  to  the  laws, 
n  submit  themselves  to  a  course  of  penance, 
T  to  obtain  the  communion  of  the  church 
rather  than  live  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
(arts  of  the  deviL  Which,  I  think,  he  would 
re  said,  had  it  then  been  the  custom  of  the 
to  disannul  the  marriages  of  professed  vir- 
nder  pretence  of  any  preceding  vow  or  obli- 

^  The  other  thing  proper  to  be  con- 

gj*^  sidered  in  this  case,  is,  that  by  the 
i'lSa  imperial  laws  great  liberty  and  in- 
*^*  dulgence  was  granted  to  all  virgins 
•re  consecrated  before  the  age  of  forty.  For 
.  some  canons*  allowed  them  to  be  conse- 
at  twenty-five,  and  others*'  at  sixteen  or 


seventeen,  which  were  reckoned  to  be  years  of  dis- 
cretion; yet  time  quickly  showed,  that  neither  of 
those  terms  were  so  conveniently  fixed  as  they 
might  be :  and  therefore  other  canons  required  vir- 
gins to  be  forty  years  old"  before  they  were  veiled, 
as  may  be  seen  particularly  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  councils  of  Agde  and  Saragossa.  And  the 
imperial  laws  not  only  required  that  age  in  conse- 
crated virgins,  but  further  decreed.  That  if  any  virgin 
was  veiled  before  that  age,  either  by  the  violence 
or  hatred  of  her  parents,  (which  was  a  case  that 
often  happened,)  she  should  have  hberty  to  many : 
as  appears  from  the  Novel  of  Leo  and  Majorian" 
at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  says. 
That  no  virgin  in  such  circumstances  should  be 
judged  sacrilegious,  who  by  her  honest  marriage 
declared,  that  either  she  never  intended  to  take  upon 
her  any  such  vow,  or  at  least  was  not  able  to  fulfil 
it :  forasmuch  as  the  doctrine  and  institutes  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  declared,  that  it  is  better  for 
a  virgin  to  marry,  than  to  bum,  and  forfeit  her 
virtue  by  leading  an  unchaste  life,  after  she  has 
made  profession  of  virginity.  Now,  if  these  two 
things  be  rightly  considered,  first,  that  the  conse- 
cration of  a  virgin  was  not  to  be  reputed  valid,  till 
she  was  forty  years  of  age :  and,  secondly,  that  if 
she  married  after  her  consecration  at  that  age,  yet 
her  marriage  was  then  reputed  valid,  and  never  dis- 
annulled ;  there  will  appear  a  very  wide  difierence 
between  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this  matter:  for 
which  reason  I  have  spoken  distinctly  of  this  pro- 
fession of  virgins,  both  to  explain  the  nature  of 
their  vow,  and  show  the  measures  of  its  obligation. 

As  to  their  consecration  itself,  it  ^^^^ 
had  some  things  very  peculiar  in  it  to2,"Sd"JihISJ 
For  it  was  usually  performed  publicly  <»'"**«*«*»*^ 
in  the  church,  and  that  with  some  solemnity,  by 
the  bishop  himself,  or  at  least  some  presbyter  par- 
ticularly deputed  by  the  bishop  for  that  purpose. 
For  by  the  ancient  canons,  this  act  among  others 
was  reserved  to  the  office  of  the  supreme  minister 
of  the  church,  and  therefore  a  presbjrter  without 
his  commission  or  leave  was  not  to  intermeddle  in 
it  The  sixth  canon  in  the  African  Code**  seems 
universally  to  prohibit  presbyters  these  three  things, 


(WL  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

L  Jaitin.  lib.  1.  Tit.  3.  Leg.  5.  Si  quia  non  dicam 
led  attentare  tantum  jungendi  causa  matrimonii  sa- 
aas  virginef  auius  fuerit,  capitali  pcsna  feriatur. 
d.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  25.  de  Raptu  Sanctimonialium, 

ei.  Not.  in  Soxoro.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  Lex  Joviani  ad- 
iptorea  virginum  lata  est ;  sed  si  sanctimonialis  re- 
>posito  postea  nubere  voluisset,  non  prohibebatur 

.  de  Bono  Viduit  c.  8,  9,  10. 

pban.  Hier.  61.  Apostolic. 

c.  Carthag.  3.  can.  4.      *^  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  18. 


**  Cone.  Agathen.  can.  19.  Sanctimoniales,  quantum- 
libet  vita  earam  et  mores  probati  sint,  ante  annum  atatis 
SU8B  quadragesimum  non  velentur.  Cone.  Caesaraugust 
can.  8.  Non  velandas  esse  virgines,  quss  se  Deo  voverunt, 
nisi  quadraginta  ani^orum  probata  aetate,  &c. 

"  Leo  et  Majorian,  Novel  8.  Neque  enim  lacrilega  ju- 
dicanda  est,  qus  se  hoc  ante  noluisse,  aut  certe  non  posse 
complere  adpetiti  conjugii  honestate  prodiderit;  cum  Chris- 
tiane  religionis  instituta  atque  doctrina  melius  esse  censu- 
erit  virginem  nubere,  quam  impatientis  ardore  naturali 
professsB  pudicitiae  nun  servare  virtutem. 

**  Cod.  Afric.  c.  6.  Kopa>»  KaOilp»<ri9  dird  Trpiefivriprnv 
/it;  yiinfrat,  &C. 
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the  making  of  chrism,  the  public  reconciliation  of 
penitents,  and  the  consecration  of  virgins.  But 
this  last  (mint  is  to  be  interpreted  by  what  is  said 
in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  that  a  presbyter  is 
not  to  consecrate  a  virgin  without*  the  bishop's 
leave.  Which  implies,  that  he  might  do  it  by  his 
direction.  And  so  Ferrandus  in  hii  Abbreviation" 
understands  it  So  that  this  was  one  of  those 
things  which  bishops  thought  lit  to  reserve  to 
themselves  in  those  times,  and  did  not  allow  their 
presbyters,  without  special  direction,  to  perform  it 
Whence  I  conclude,  it  was  a  thing  esteemed  of  some 
weight,  and  the  bishop's  character  was  concerned 
in  it,  to  use  an  exact  caution  in  the  consecrating  of 
virgins,  as  St  Ambrose"  words  it,  that  nothing 
might  be  done  rashly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  church. 
Now,  when  a  virgin  had  signified  her  purpose  to 
the  bishop,  and  her  desire  of  the  usual  consecra- 
tion, she  was  wont  to  come  and  make  a  public 
profession  of  her  resolution  in  the  church ;  and  then 
the  bishop,  or  presbyter  appointed  at  the  altar,  put 
upon  her  the  accustomed  habit  of  sacred  virgins, 
by  which  they  were  known  and  distinguished  from 
all  others.  The  matter  is  thus  n'presented  by  St 
Ambrose,  who,  speaking  of  his  sister  Marcellina, 
who  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Liberius,  says, 
that  on  Christmas  day,"  in  St  Peter's  church,  she 
signified  the  profession  of  virginity  by  the  change 
of  her  habit,  Liberius  making  an  exhortation  or 
discourse  of  her,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  contain- 
ing the  duty  of  virgins,  which  the  reader  may  find 
there  recorded.  This  change  of  habit  is  frequently* 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  councils,  and  the  civil  law 
also  takes  notice  of  it,  forbidding"  all  mimics  and 
lewd  women  the  public  use  of  such  habit,  as  was 
worn  by  virgins  consecrated  to  God.  Which  implies 
plainly,  that  such  virgins  were  known  by  some  par- 
ticular habit  peculiar  to  themselves.  One  part  of 
this  was  a  veil,  called  the  sacrum  telamen,  whence 
the  phrase,  Velare  virginemf^  To  veil  a  virgin,  is  the 
same  as  consecrating  her  to  God,  in  some  ancient 
writers.  Though  I  must  note,  that  Tertullian's  book 
de  Velandis  Virginibus,  is  not  so  to  be  understood : 


for  he  writes  not  to  devoted  vii)giiiiy  bat  to  allfirgini 
in  general,  persuading  them  to  ue  the  grave  habit 
of  matrons,  that  is,  to  go  Teiled«  acoording  to  the 
apostle's  direction.    Wlienoe  we  most  lay,  that  the 
veil  of  consecrated  virgini  had  toiDe  note  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  common  veil  of  others,  and  there- 
upon the  name  of  sacred  affixed  to  it,  because  it 
was  a  token  or  indication  of  their  resolution.    Op- 
tatus  particularly  observes  this  of  another  part  of 
their  habit,  which  he  calls  their  purple  and  golden 
mitre.    He  says,  they  did  not  use  it  for  any  sacn- 
ment  or  m3rstery,  bat  only  as  a  badge  of  distinction, 
and  to  signify  to  whose  service  they  belonged,  that 
no  one  might  pretend  to  ravish,  or  so  much  as  comt 
them.   And  therefore  he  blames"  the  Donatists  fiir 
their  blind  and  mad  seal  in  making  the  viigins  of 
Christ  do  penance,  and  cast  away  their  veils,  and 
change  their  mitres,  which  were  only  innocent 
tokens  of  their  profession.    Ensebius  takes  notice 
of  the  same  habit  under  the  name  of  coronet:  ftr 
speaking  of  one  Ennathas,  a  vii^n  of  Scythopdis 
in  Palestine,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution,  he  says  of  her,"  that  she  wis 
adorned  with  the  coronet  of  virginity ;  alluding  to 
what  Optatus  calls  their  golden  riband  or  little 
mitre ;  unless  he  speaks  metaphorically,  and  mesas 
the  crown  of  virginity  added  to  the  crown  of  mB^ 
tyrdom  in  another  world,  of  both  which  great  things 
are  often  said  in  the  ancient  writers.    Albasjnny" 
thinks  Optatus  speaks  of  another  custom,  which, 
he  says,  is  still  in  use  in  the  consecration  of  virgins, 
which  is  untying  the  hair,  as  was  customary  in 
secular  marriages,  in  token  of  the  woman's  subjec- 
tion to  her  husband.    But  Optatua's  words"  seem 
only  to  be  a  bare  allusion  to  that  secular  custom: 
for  the  marriage  of  virgins  to  Christ  waa  only  figur- 
ative, or,  as  he  words  it,  spiritual  and  heavenly; 
and,  consequently,  the  custom  referred  to  must  be 
understood  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  not 
real  and  proper,  but  figurative  only ;  which  seems 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  author. 
Baronius"  and  Habertus"  express  themselves  pa- 
trons of  another  custom,  which  began  to  creep  in 


^  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  36.  Ut  presbjrter  incoiisulto  epis- 
copo  virgines  nnn  consecret,  chrisms  vero  nunquam  con- 
ficiat. 

*  Ferrand.  Breviat.  Canonum,  c.  91. 

^  Ambrus.  de  Virgin,  lib.  3.  p.  124.  Neque  ego  abnuo, 
sacerdotalis  csso  cautionis  debere,  ut  non  temere  puella 
veletur. 

'  Atubros.  de  Virgin,  lib.  3.  p.  112.  Cum  in  salvatoris 
natali,  ad  apostolum  Petrum,  virginitatis  profctsionem  Tes- 
tis quoquc  mutatione  signaret,  &c.  Vid.  Ambroi.  ad  Vir- 
ginem  Lapsam,  c.  5. 

^  C\)nc.  Carthag.  4.  can.  12  et  104.  Cone.  Arausic.  1.  c.  27. 

^  Lex  Arcadii  in  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  de  Episc. 
Audient.  Leg.  4.  Mimo)  et  quae  ludibrio  corporis  sui  qu»s- 
tum  faciunt,  publico  habitu  earum  virginum,  qua)  Deo 
dicataj  sunt,  non  utantur.  Vid.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  15.  Tit.  17. 
Leg.  J  2. 


*'  Innoc  Ep.  2.  ad  Victric.  c.  13.  Ha  vero  qiuc  necdom 
sacro  velamine  tecte,  &c.  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Luea- 
ni»,  c.  12. 

^  Optat  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  6.  p.  96.  Jam  illad  quam 
stultum,  quam  Tanum,  ut  Tirgines  Christi  agerent  paniten- 
tiam,  ut  jamdudum  profess*  signa  Toluotatis  capilibos, 
postea  Yobis  jubentibus,  immntarent;  ut  mitellas  anreis 
projicercnt,  alias  acciperent,  &c. 

"  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palest  c.  9.  IlapOcirfat  trrififuri 
Kai  airrti  KiKOVfif\filwn. 

*«  Albaspin.  Not.  in  OpUt  lib.  6.  p.  15a 

**  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  97.  Spiritale  nubendi  hoc  genus  est: 
in  nuptiaa  sponsi  jam  venerant  voluntate  et  profeasioiie  sua, 
et  ut  sscularibus  nuptiis  se  renunciaase  monatrarent,  spin- 
tali  sponso  solverant  crinem,  jam  cooleates  celebraverant 
nuptias.   Quid  est  quod  est  iteram  crinas  solTore  coegistis  ? 

^  Baron,  an.  57.  n.  93.       "  Habert.  Ardieratic.  p.  598. 
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among  some,  but  was  never  allowed  or  approved  by 
the  catholic  church.  Eustathius  the  heretic  was 
for  having  all  virgins  shorn  or  shaven  at  their  con- 
secration :  but  the  council  of  Gangra  immediately 
rose  up  against  him,  and  anathematized  the  prac- 
tice, passing  a  decree  in  these  words,  If  any  wo- 
man," under  pretence  of  an  ascetic  life,  cut  off  her 
hair,  which  God  hath  given  her  for  a  memorial  of 
subjection,  let  her  be  anathema,  as  one  that  disan- 
nuls the  decree  of  subjection.  Habertus  and  Baro- 
nius  pretend  that  this  decree  was  made  only  against 
married  women  and  seculars,  and  not  such  as  betook 
themselves  to  a  monastic  life ;  but  the  words  of  the 
canon  are  positively  against  such  as  did  it  upon  pre- 
tence that  they  were  entered  upon  an  ascetic,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  a  religious  life ;  and  Valesius"  ingenu- 
ously confesses  this  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  ca- 
non, proving  hence,  that  anciently  the  sacred  virgins 
were  not  shaven :  as  neither  were  they  in  France  to 
die  time  of  Carolus  Calvus,  as  he  shows  from  other 
canons,  citing  Hugo  Menardus*  for  the  same  opi- 
nion. But  the  council  of  Gangra  was  not  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  repress  this  custom  in  all  places :  for  in 
St  Jerom*8  time  it  prevailed  in  some  monasteries  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  though  upon  another  principle,  of 
deanliness,  not  religion,  as  appears^  from  his  epis- 
tle against  Sabinian  the  deacon :  yet  it  did  not  pre- 
fifl  every  where  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Athanasius ; 
ibr  Sozomen,^  giving  an  account  of  the  barbarous 
usage  which  the  holy  virgins  met  with  from  the 
heathen  at  Heliopolis,  sa3rs,  they  added  this  indig- 
nity above  all,  that  they  shaved  them  also.  Which 
plainly  implies,  that  it  was  not  then  any  approved 
enstom  of  the  church.  Nor  did  it  ever  prevail 
by  any  law;  for  Theodosius  the  Great  added  a 
civil  sanction*  to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  decree 
made  against  it,  commanding  all  women,  that  un- 
der pretence  of  their  profession  cut  off  their  hair, 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  make  their 
supplications  at  the  altar ;  and  further  laid  the 
penalty  both  of  deposition  and  excommunication 
upon  any  bishop  that  should  admit  such  women 
to  communion.  From  all  which  it  manifestly  ap- 
pears, that  the  pretended  tonsure  of  virgins  and 


widows  was  anciently  no  allowed  custom  of  the 
church,  but  rather  an  abuse,  which  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  laws  endeavoured  to  correct  and 
exterminate,  however  it  came  to  prevail  in  the  con- 
trary practice  of  later  ages.  The  Ordo  Romanus 
has  also  a  long  form  of  prayer,  and  the  ceremony 
of  a  ring  and  a  bracelet  at  their  consecration ;  but 
the  ancient  liturgies  having  nothing  of  this,  their 
silence  seems  to  be  an  argument  against  the  an- 
tiquity of  them.  And  lest  any  one  should  think 
the  virgins  were  ordained  to  some  special  office  in 
the  church,  as  the  deaconesses  were,  it  is  particu- 
larly remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,^* 
that  their  consecration  was  not  an  ordination ;  and 
therefore  imposition  of  hands,  for  aught  that  I  can 
find,  was  not  any  ancient  ceremony  belonging  to  it 
I  must  note  further,  that  as  the  society  of  virgins 
was  of  great  esteem  in  the  church,  so  they  had  some 
particular  honours  paid  to  them. 

Virgins  and  mdows  were  common- 
ly excused  capitation  money  together  J^u^^'^^^^ 
with  the  clergy,**  by  the  imperial  laws 
of  Valentinian  and  others.  Their  persons  were 
sacred;  and  severe  laws  were  made  against  any 
that  should  presume  to  offer  the  least  violence  to 
them ;  banishment,  and  proscription,  and  death,  were 
the  ordinary  punishments**  of  such  offenders.  Con- 
stantine  paid  them  a  particular  respect,  by  charging 
his  own  coffers  and  exchequer  with  their  main- 
tenance. And  his  mother,  Helena,*'  was  used  to 
entertain  them  herself,  and  wait  upon  them  at  her 
own  table.  The  church  gave  them  also  a  share  in 
her  own  revenues,  and  assigned  them  by  way  of  re- 
spect a  particular  place  or  apartment  in  the  house 
of  God,  whither,  as  St  Ambrose  says,**  the  most 
noble  and  religious  matrons  were  to  resort  with 
some  earnestness  to  receive  their  salutations  and 
embraces.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dis- 
course further  in  the  next  book,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  churches,  and  the  distinct  places  of  every 
order  in  them. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  oh-         g,^  g 
serve,  which  relates  to  an  ancient  aJ?!^^"^**^ 
name  of  these  virgins,  vovIq  and  non-  ^f^^^^^- 
ruBf  whence  I  presume  comes  our  English  name, 


*  Cone.  Gangr.  can.  17.  £1  rtt  yvvatKwir  iidi  i^v  vo/ut- 
{oyilniy  atncfi^uf  diroKilpoiro  rdv  icofiatt  Stt  iitoKiif  6  6eo« 
dt  vrofivtiviv  T^t  ihroToy^,  un  dvoKvovca  t6  irpotrrayfia 

"  Valet.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  Porro  iciendum 
at,  aacras  rirgines  olim  intonsas  fiiisse,  ut  constat  ex  con- 
dlio  GaogrensL  Idque  etiam  in  Gallia  usitatum  fuit  tem- 
poribos  Caroli  Calvi,  ut  docet  canon.  7.  Concilii  in  Verno 
Palatio. 

*  Menard.  Not  in  SacramentaL  Gregor. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  48.  cont.  Sabinian.  Moris  est  in  ^gyptiis 
ft  Syrit  monasteriis,  ut  tarn  virgo  quam  vidua,  que  se  Deo 
dsTOTerint,  et  scculo  renunciantes  omnes  delicias  ssbcuU 
coacolcarint,  mundanum  crinem  monasteriorum  matribus 
oOetmnt  dasecandum,  &c. 


^  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  10.    T6  TcXsvraiov  dviK%ipo¥  avrdv. 

«*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  Leg.  27.  FoBminsD 
quae  crinem  suum,  contra  Divinas  humanasque  leges,  in- 
stinctu  persuassD  professionit,  absciderint,  ab  ecdesios  fori- 
bus  arceantur :  non  illis  fas  sit  sacra  adire  mysteria,  neque 
ullis  supplicationibus  mereantur  veneranda  omnibus  altaria 
frequentare.  Adeo  quidem,  ut  episcopus,  tonso  capite  fos- 
minam  si  introire  permiserit,  dejectus  loco  etiam  ipse  cum 
hujusmodi  contubemiis  arceatur. 

*^  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  2^1.   TlapOcvoc  ob  x*^P<*^<'»^'^' 

Ttti,  &C. 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  13.  Tit.  10.  de  Censu,  Leg.  4. 

M  Cod.  Tb.  lib. 9. Tit.  25.  de  Raptu  Sanctimon.  Leg. 2 eta 

«  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

*  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam,  c.  6. 
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nun.  Moniales,  and  eueetrutf  and  aancHnumialeSf 
are  common  names  for  them  in  ancient  writers.  St 
Jerom  once  uses  the  name  rummer  and  Palladius  of 
Meursius's  edition,**  vovlc»  ^^  ^  Pronto  Duceeus's 
edition  it  is  yf>avc»  an  old  woman.  HoHpinian** 
says  it  is  an  Egyptian  name,  and  signifies  a  virgin ; 
but  St  Jerom^*  seems  to  extend  the  signification  a 
little  further,  to  denote  indiflferently  wdows  pro- 
fessing chastity  after  a  first  marriage,  as  well  as 
virgins;  for  he  particularly  applies  it  to  women 
living  in  widowhood  after  their  first  husband's 
decease.  The  names  agapeUg  and  sorores  I  pass 
over,  as  being  rather  names  of  reproach,  and  de- 
riving their  original  from  a  scandalous  abuse  and 
unwarrantable  practice  of  some  vain  and  indiscreet 
men  in  the  church,  of  which  I  have  given  a  full 
account"  in  another  place. 

Concerning  the  widows  of  the 
j>ofn«  ^wtieuur  church  wc  havc  not  many  things  fur- 
SSc'tT"**^"'"**  ther  to  be  observed  distinctly,  they 
being  generally  under  the  same  laws 
and  rules  as  the  ecclesiastical  virgins  were,  as  to 
what  concerned  their  habit,  consecration,  profes- 
sion, maintenance,  and  the  like ;  the  sum  of  which 
is  thus  expressed  in  one  of  the  canons"  of  the  first 
council  of  Orange,  That  a  widow  having  made  pro- 
fession of  continuing  in  her  widowhood  before  the 
bishop  in  the  church,  and  having  her  widow's  gar- 
ment put  on  by  the  presbyter,  ought  never  after  to 
violate  her  promise.  That  which  was  particular  in 
their  case,  was,  1.  That  they  must  be  such  widows 
as  had  a  long  time  ago  lost  their  husbands,  and 
lived  many  years  a  chaste,  unblamable  life,  ruling 
their  own  houses  well,  as  the  author**  of  the  Con- 
stitutions expresses  himself  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle:  but  such  mdows  as  had  but  lately 
buried  their  husbands  were  not  to  be  trusted,  for 
fear  their  passions  should  one  time  or  other  prove 
too  strong  for  their  promise.  2.  It  may  hence  be 
reasonably  concluded,  that  the  younger  widows  were 
generally  refused  by  the  church,  and  not  allowed  to 
make  any  solemn  profession  before  they  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  old,  though  this  term  be  no  where 


precisely  fixed.  For  since,  as  I  have  showed  be- 
fore, virgins  in  some  ages  were  not  allowed  to  make 
their  profession  before  forty,  it  is  probable  the  same 
term  was  generally  observed  in  the  case  of  widows, 
or  perhaps  sixty  required,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  apostle.  The  widows  that  were  chosen  to  be 
deaconesses  in  the  church,  were  to  be  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  as  I  have  showed  before*  in  speaking 
of  their  order ;  who,  though  they  were  not  the  wi- 
dows we  are  now  speaking  of,  yet  being  generally 
chosen  out  of  them,  and  thence  termed  wido^^'s  also, 
it  may  be  presumed  there  was  no  great  diflference  in 
point  of  age  betmxt  thenL  3.  Widows  were  to  be 
such  only  as  had  been  the  mvea  of  one  man,  that 
is,  only  once  married,  as  the  ancients  generally  un- 
derstand it;  though  Theodoret  gives  a  difierent 
sense  of  the  words,  only  excluding  such  as  had 
scandalously  married  a  second  time  after  having 
divorced  themselves  from  a  former  husband ;  which 
seems  to  be  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
apostle,  as  learned  men  now  understand  it"  4. 
There  was  some  difiference  between  widows  and 
virgins  in  the  ceremony  of  their  consecration,  at 
least  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gela- 
sius.  For  in  one  of  his  canonical  epistles,"  where 
he  speaks  of  veiling  of  virgins  on  certain  holidays, 
and  not  at  other  times,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
he  peremptorily  forbids  the  veiling  of  widows  at 
any  time,  as  contrary  to  custom  and  law,  for  no 
canon  had  prescribed  it  Which  seems  to  aigae, 
that  this  particular  ceremony  was  not  used  in  their 
consecration.  Though  it  came  into  use  by  the  time 
that  the  Ordo  Romanus  was  written ;  for  there  the 
form"  of  consecrating  widows  prescribes  that  they 
shall  be  veiled  by  the  presbyter,  or  else  take  a  veil 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  from  the  altar,  and  veil 
themselves.  But  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  such  a 
change  as  this  in  the  Roman  church :  a  diligent  in- 
quirer may  find  many  other  that  are  more  consider- 
able, which  I  shall  no  further  pursue,  but  here  put 
an  end  to  the  discourse  concerning  the  ascetics  of 
the  ancient  church. 


«  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  c.  46.  al.  86. 

^  Hospin.  de  Monach.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  3. 

*>  Hieron.  E p.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  6.  Maritorum  expertes 
dominatu,  viduitatis  prsBferunt  libertatem.  Castas  yocantur 
et  nonna;,  et  post  ccenam  dubiam  apostolos  somniant 

"BookVI.  chap.  2.  §ectl3. 

^  Cone.  Arausican.  can.  27.  Viduitatis  servandse  profes- 
sionem  coram  episcopo  in  secretario  habitam,  imposita  a 
presbytero  veste  viduali,  non  esse  violaodam. 

»«  Constit.  A  post  lib.  8.  c.  25. 

"Bookll.  chap.  22.sect4. 


■•  See  Book  II.  chap.  22.  sect.  5. 

*^  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  Devotis  virginibus, 
nisi  aut  in  Epiphaniarum  die,  aut  in  Albis  Paschalibus,  aut 
in  Apostolonim  Natalitiis  facrmn  minime  velamen  impona- 
tur,  &c.  Viduas  autem  velare  pontificum  nuUus  attentet, 
quod  nee  authoritas  Divina  delegat,  nee  canonum  forma 
prsestituit.     Ibid.  c.  15. 

"  Ordo  Roman,  de  Consecr.  Viduae,  p.  167.  Vidua,  si 
seipsam  vult  Deo  dare,  debet  et  a  presbytero  veUri,  vel 
etiam  consecratum  ab  episcopo  velamen  de  altari  acdpere, 
et  ipsa  sibi,  non  episcopus,  illud  debet  imponere. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE   SEYERAX   NAMES   AND  FISST  OBIGINAI.   OF   CHURCHES   AMONG   CHBISTIANS. 


8w€.  1. 

OrthcDMIM 


Havino  hitherto  given  an  account  of 
the  persons,  as  well  clergy  as  laity, 
l«x«na«T^0*.  ^jyj^j  majd.e  up  the  great  body  of  the 
Christian  church,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  churches 
in  another  sense;  first,  as  taken  for  the  material 
buildings,  or  places  of  assembly  set  apart  for  Divine 
worship,  and  secondly,  as  taken  for  certain  divisions 
or  districts  of  dioceses,  provinces,  parishes,  &c.  into 
which  the  church  cathoUc  was  divided.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  first  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  their 
names,  and  make  a  Uttle  inquiry  into  the  first 
original  of  churches  among  Christians.  One  of  the 
most  common  names  of  churches,  as  taken  for  the 
structures  or  buildings,  is  that  of  ecclesia ;  which 
yet  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers  often  signifies 
the  assembly  or  convocation  of  people,  met  together 
cttber  upon  sacred  or  civil  affidrs,  and  so  it  is  some- 
times used  in  Scripture,  Acts  xix.  40 ;  Matt  xviii. 
17-  And  so  Isidore  of  Pelusium  uses  it  likewise,  dis- 
tinguishing thus  between  hmtKsi9%a^piov  and  iccXi^ffia  > 
the  ioXfmaT^pMv'  is  the  temple,  or  building  made 
of  wood  and  stone,  but  the  icXXifoia  is  the  con- 
gregation of  souls  or  people  that  meet  therein.  And 
in  this  sense,  as  St  Cyril  observes,'  there  is  a  sort 
of  pheronymy  in  the  name  l«eXqaui,  which  is  so 
called  axd  rov  ineaXiiv,  because  it  is  a  convocation 
of  men  solemnly  called  together.  But  though  this 
be  a  very  ancient  and  common  signification,  yet  it 
not  less  usually  occurs  in  the  other  sense,  denoting 
the  place  or  building  itself'  where  the  congregation 
met  together;  and  in  this  acceptation  it  is  com- 


monly opposed  both  to  the  sjmagogues  of  the  Jews 
and  the  temples  of  the  Grentiles ;  as  appears  from 
that  noted  passage  in  the  epistle  of  Aurelian  *  the 
heathen  emperor,  where  he  chides  the  senate  for 
demurring  about  the  opening  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
as  if  they  had  been  upon  a  debate  in  a  Christian 
church,  and  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods ;  and 
from  another  passage  in  St  Ambrose,*  where  plead- 
ing vdth  Theodosius  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
who  had  caused  a  Jewish  synagogue  to  be  set  on 
fire,  he  asks  him,  whether  it  was  fitting  that 
Christians  should  be  so  severely  animadverted  on 
for  burning  a  sjmagogue,  when  Jews  and  heathens 
had  been  spared,  who  had  made  havoc  of  the 
churches  P 

Another  common  name  among  the 
Latins  is,  Dominicumt  or  dornw  Dei,     or  um  tuunn  jdo- 
God's  house,  which  answers  to  the  a«6»»  c'Imoc*'^'' 

.  1  I.     1        comet  kirk  and 

Greek  cvpcax^v,  whence  with  a  litUe  Ji^Sli  •******•"• 


variation  we  have  the  Saxon  name 
ktfHk,  or  hfrchf  and  the  Scotch  and  English  kirk 
and  church,  which  are  all  words  of  the  same  im- 
port, denoting  a  place  set  apart  for  the  use  and 
service  of  God.  The  name  Domimcum  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Cyprian,  but  he  applies  it  not  only  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  Lord's  supper,'  and  perhaps  the 
Lord's  day.  For  as  the  learned  editor'  and  others* 
have  observed,  the  word  Dominteum  signifies  three 
things  in  ancient  writers :  1.  The  Lord's  day.  2. 
The  Lord's  supper.  3.  The  Lord's  house.  And 
Cyprian's  words  may  be  construed  to  either  sense ; 


I  lador.  Pelut.  Ub.  2.  Ep.  246.    'AXXi»  UIm  iicicXi}<r^a,  xal 

*  CyriL  Catech.  IS.  n.  Ik  p.  270.  *EKK\n<ria  ik  icoXctTac 
^•pmwvfimt,  iid  t6  ir6trrat  hucdkM^at,  xal  6fiu  vvitdyttv. 

'  Vide  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecdea.  voce  'ExxXiiata. 

*  Apud  Vopiscum,  Vit  Aurelian.  Miror  voe,  patres'sancti, 
taadiu  de  aperiendit  Sibyllinii  dubitasse  librii ;  perinde 
qwn  in  Christimnomiik  eccleiia,  non  in  templo  deorum  om- 
BioBL  tmctaretts. 


*  Ambros.  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodos.     Synagoga  incensa  est^ 

perfidiflB  locus. Ecdesia  non  vindicata  est,  vindicabitur 

•yn»gog«  ? 

*  Cypr.  de  Opere  et  Eleemot.  p.  203.  Locuples  et  dives 
es,  et  Dominicum  celebrare  te  credis,  qua  corbonam  omni- 
no  non  respicis  ?  quae  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis ; 
qu8B  partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis? 

'  Bp.  Fell  in  loc. 

*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  2. 
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for  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  a  rich  matron :  Do 
you  think  you  rightly  celehrate  the  Dominicum,  the 
Lord's  day,  or  the  Lord's  supper,  who  have  no  re- 
gard to  the  corban?  who  come  into  the  Lord's 
house  without  any  sacrifice,  and  eat  part  of  the  sa- 
crifice which  the  poor  have  offered?  The  same 
name  occurs  frequently  in  other  Latin  writers,  as  in 
Ruffin,  who  brings  in  the  bishop  who  converted  the 
philosopher  in  the  council  of  Nice,  thus  addressing 
himself  to  his  new  convert,  Arise  and  follow  me  to 
the  Dominicum^  and  there  receive  the  seal  of  your 
faith,  viz.  baptism  in  the  church.  And  St.  Jerom** 
tells  us,  that  the  famous  church  of  Antioch,  which 
was  begun  by  Constantine,  and  finished  and  dedi- 
cated by  Constantius,  had  the  name  of  Dominiettm 
aureunit  the  golden  dome,  for  its  richness  and  beauty. 
The  Greek  name  rvpuirdy  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  councils  of  Ancyra,"  and  Neocassarea," 
and  Laodicea,"  and  Eusebius,  who  says,"  the  perse- 
cuting emperor  Maximinns  restored  the  Christians 
their  churches  under  that  appellation  in  his  edicts. 
And  Constantine,  having  built  several  churches,  gave 
them  all  the  name  of  cupccwd,  as  being  dedicated  not 
to  the  honour  of  any  man,"  but  him  who  is  Lord  of 
the  universe.  This  is  a  plain  account  of  the  name : 
but  whether  we  may  hence  conclude  with  a  learned 
man,'*  that  the  Greeks,  and  not  the  Latins,  were 
the  first  planters  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  because 
of  the  near  affinity  between  the  names  cvpcar^v  and 
kirk,  is  what  I  think  not  so  plain ;  but  I  leave  it 
to  every  reader's  judgment  to  determine. 

Tertullian  once  uses  the  name  of  domus  eoiumba, 
the  house  of  the  dove,  for  a  church.  For  writing 
against  the  Yalentinian  heretics,  who  affected  se- 
crecy in  their  doctrines,  he  compares  them  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  temple  was  so  guarded 
with  doors  and  curtains,  that  a  man  must  be  five 
years  a  candidate,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to 
the  adytum  of  the  deity,  or  secrets  of  the  sanctuary. 
Whereas,  says  he,  the  house  of  our  dove"  is  plain 
and  simple,  delights  in  high  and  open  places,  affects 
the  light,  loves  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (that 
is,  fire  and  light,  as  I  think  Junius  rightly  interprets 
it,)  and  the  orient,  or  morning  sun,  which  is  the 
figure  of  Christ  The  house  of  the  dove  seems  here 
to  be  the  same  as  the  house  of  Christ,  who  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dove,  as  TertuUian  words  it  in  the  same 
place,  Christum  eolumba  demorutrare  aolita  est;  or 
else,  as  Mr.  Mede  "  explains  it,  we  may  take  it  for 


the  house  of  the  dove-like  religbn,  or  the  dove-like 
disciples  of  Christ  For  every  way  it  will  be  the 
name  of  a  church,  as  Tertullian  plainly  intended  it 

There  are  two  other  names  of  near 
affinity  with  the  former,  which  some  or  u*  diMinctkn 
readers  may  be  apt  to  mistake  for  ah^m^ch-.mJ 
names  of  churches,  when  they  are  not 
always  so ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  let  them  pass  in 
this  place  without  taking  notice  of  them.  The  one 
is  domut  Dicinat  and  the  other  domut  ecdeM,  The 
first  of  which  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  civil  law, 
where  it  signifies  not  a  church,  but  the  emperor's 
palace,  or  his  house  and  family,  according  to  the 
style  of  those  times,  when  every  thing  belonging  to 
them  had  the  name  of  divine.  As  constituOonei 
dirina,  divale  praceptum^  lex  dicalis,  Uiera  iaera, 
oraculum  cceleste,  and  such  other  terms,  do  not  sig- 
nify (as  one  would  hastily  imagine)  the  sacred  in- 
spired writings,  or  the  laws  and  oracles  of  God,  but 
the  edicts  and  constitutions  of  the  emperon,  who 
themselves  were  called  diviy  and  thence  all  things 
related  to  them  styled  divine.  Agreeably  to  this 
style,  when  the  emperor  Theodosius  junior  decrees,* 
that  no  one,  no,  not  of  his  own  divine  house,  should 
receive  com  in  specie  out  of  the  public  storehouses, 
before  it  was  made  into  bread  by  the  public  bakers : 
it  is  plain,  by  his  own  divine  house  he  does  not  mean 
the  house  of  God,  the  church,  but  his  own  fiunily 
of  palatins,  as  Gothofred  rightly  explains  it  The 
other  name,  domus  eeciesuSf  oboe  ineXiftfCac*  the  house 
of  the  church,  is  used  by  Eusebius  in  relating  the 
history  of  the  heretic  Paulas  Samosatensu,  who, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  deposed  by  the  councQ 
of  Antioch,  would  not  remove  out  of  the  house  of 
the  chiutih,"  and  therefore  the  fathers  appealed  to 
the  emperor  Aurelian  against  him,  who  determined, 
that  that  party  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Italy  and 
Rome  should  write,  should  have  the  house  delivered 
up  to  them ;  and  so  Paul  was  turned  out  of  the 
church  with  great  disgrace  by  the  secular  power. 
The  question  here  is,  what  Eusebius  means  by  the 
house  of  the  church.  Mr.  Mede*  takes  it  for  the 
church  itself,  and  gives  a  very  probable  reason  for 
it,  because  Eusebius  expounds  himself,  when  he 
says,  Paul  was  turned  out  of  the  church :  and  he 
uses  the  same  expression  in  another  place,  where  it 
can  signify  nothing  but  the  church,  or  house  of  sa- 
cred assembly.  For  speaking  of  the  penecutor 
Maximinns,"  he  says,  he  neither  allowed  the  Chris- 


*  Rufiin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  Si  haec  ita  esse  credis,  surge  et 
sequere  me  ad  Dominicum,  et  hujus  fidei  signaculumsuscipe. 

*•  Hieron.  Chron.  Olymp.  276.  an.  3.  In  Antiochia  Do- 
minicum  quod  appellaUir  aureum,  ssdificari  coeptum. 

"  Cone.  Ancyr.  can.  15.  **  Cone.  Neocsesar.  c.  5. 

>•  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  28.  "  Euseb.  lib.  9.  c.  10. 

«  Id.  de  Laud.  Const,  c.  17. 

"  Beverege,  Not.  in  Can.  15.  Cone.  Ancyr. 

'^  Tertul.  contra  Valentin. 'C.  3.  Nostra  cobunbtt  domus 
•imple.x,  etiam  in  editis  et  apertts  et  ad  lucem.    Amat 


figuram  Spiritus  Sancti,  orientem  Qiristi  figuram,  &c. 

M  Mede,  Disc,  of  Chur.  p.  329. 

>•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  14.  Tit.  16.  de  Fnnnento  Utbit  i 
tinop.  Leg.  2.  NuUi,  ne  dhuus  qnidem  dommi  nostnB,  fn- 
mentum  de  horreis  publicis  pro  annona  penitua  prebeatnr, 
sed  integer  canon  mancipibus  contigiietiir,  anoonam  in 
pane  cocto  domibns  exhibendo. 

»  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

n  Mode's  Disc,  of  Chnrehet,  p.  333. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  9.  c.  9.     Ob  fdir  o-vvoaovt  ivunXi^  «m- 
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tians  to  hold  assemblies,  nor  build  houses  of  assem- 
bly; which  evidently  refers  to  the  building  of 
churches.  But  yet  in  other  places  domus  ecclesia 
seems  to  signify  no  more  than  the  bishop's  house,  as 
in  the  second  council  of  Toledo,"  where  it  is  decreed, 
that  such  children  as  were  dedicated  by  their  pa- 
rents in  their  infancy  to  a  clerical  or  monastic  Ufe, 
should  be  educated  and  instructed  in  the  house  of 
the  church,  under  the  bishop's  eye,  by  the  provost 
or  governor  that  was  set  over  them.  This  in  other 
canons  is  called  domus  sacerdostaUs^  the  bishop's 
house,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  church. 

g^  ^  But  to  proceed :  as  the  temple  of 

■SSytrlSSiTt  God  at  Jerusalem  is  frequently  in 
•r  i«j«r.  Scripture  styled  the  house  of  prayer ; 

80  Christian  churches,  in  regard  that  prayer  was  one 
of  the  principal  offices  performed  in  them,  were 
usually  termed  xpomvcr^a,  and  oZcm  c^cr^pcoc,  ora- 
tories, or  houses  of  prayer ;  of  which  there  are  in- 
numeralile  instances  in  Eusebius,"  Socrates,"  Sozo- 
men,*  and  other  ancient  writers.  But  in  some 
canons  the  name,  oratories,  seems  to  be  restrained 
to  private  chapels,  or  places  of  worship  set  up  for 
coQvenience  in  private  fiEmulies,  still  depending  up- 
on parochial  churches,  and  differing  from  them  in 
this,  that  they  were  only  places  of  prayer,  but  not 
for  celebrating  the  communion ;  or  if  that  was  at 
any  time  allowed  there  to  private  famihes,  yet  at 
least  upon  the  great  and  solemn  festivals,  they  were 
to  resort  for  communion  to  the  parish  chiutihes. 
Gratian"  cites  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Orleans, 
which  allows  such  oratories,  but  forbids  any  one  to 
celebrate  the  eocharist  there.  The  same  privilege 
is  granted  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,"  with  the 
ame  exception.  And  so  I  think  we  are  to  undeiv 
stand  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo,"  which 
alkiwB  the  clergy  to  use  the  public  offices  or  Uturgy 
in  such  oratories,  provided  they  did  it  with  the  con- 
tent and  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the  place. 
For  no  mention  is  made  there  of  administering  the 
sacraments  in  those  places,  though  the  Latin  transla- 


tions put  in  the  word  baptizing,  which  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  is  expressly  forbidden  in  another  car 
non"  of  the  same  council,  requiring  all  persons  to 
be  baptized  in  the  cathohc,  that  is,  public  churches. 
But  the  council  of  Agde'*  in  France  allows  the  eu- 
charist  to  be  administered  in  private  oratories,  ex- 
cept upon  Easter-day,  or  Christmas,  or  Epiphany, 
or  Ascension,  or  Pentecost,  or  such  other  of  the 
greater  festivals ;  and  upon  these  too,  if  they  had 
the  bishop's  licence  and  permission  for  it  So  that 
in  those  ages  an  oratory  and  a  cathoUc  church  seem 
to  have  differed,  as  now  a  private  chapel  and  a  pa- 
rochial church,  though  the  first  ages  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Another  common  name  of  churches 
is  that  of  basilica,  which  we  may  whje^hatukm, 
English,  palaces  of  the  Great  King.  "*  "'^*^*''**** 
This  name  frequently  occm^  in  St.  Ambrose,"  St? 
Austin,"  St  Jerom,**  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,"  and 
other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  before 
which  time  we  scarce  meet  with  it  in  any  Christian 
author.  For  originally  the  basiUca  among  the  Ro- 
mans were  the  public  halls  or  courts  of  judicature, 
where  the  princes  or  magistrates  sat  to  hear  and 
determine  causes ;  and  other  buildings  of  public 
use,  such  as  state-houses,  and  exchanges  for  mer- 
chants, &c.,  went  by  the  same  name  among  them. 
But  upon  the  conversion  of  Constantinc  many  of 
these  were  given  to  the  church,  and  turned  to  an- 
other use,  for  Christian  assemblies  to  meet  in ;  as 
may  be  collected  from  that  passage  in  Ausonius," 
where  speaking  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  he  tells 
him,  the  basilica,  which  heretofore  were  wont  to  be 
filled  with  men  of  business,  were  now  thronged  with 
votaries  praying  for  his  safety ^^'By  which  he  must 
needs  mean  that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were 
turned  into  Christian  churches.^  And  hence,  I  con- 
ceive, the  name  basiUea  came  to  be  a  general  name 
for  churches  in  after  ages.  Though  I  know  Du- 
rantus  and  Bona"  have  other  reasons  beside  this 
for  the  appellation,  as  that  it  was  because  churches 


•M^cu,  owd*  ohcoyf  iicicXt|<rtwir  olKo^fitiVf  &c.    See  lib.  8. 

cia. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  2.  can.  1.  De  his  quos  voluntas  parentum 
a  primii  infantis  annis  in  clericatiit  officio  vel  mooachali 
pomit  pariier  ttatiiimut  observandum,  ui  in  domo  ecclesia 
inb  episcopali  pratentia  a  pnspotito  itbi  debeant  erudiri. 

••  Etiseb.  lib.  10.  c.a  It  de  Laud.  Conttaot  cap.  17.  De 
Vil.Coostlib.3.c.48. 

»  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  18,  19. 

*  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  5. 

*  Gratian.  de  Gonaecrat  Dist.  1.  c.  33.  Unicuique  fide- 
liaa  in  domo  sna  oratorium  licet  habere,  et  ibi  orare  :  mis- 
US  antem  ibi  celebnre  non  licet 

*  Jwtin.  Novel.  58. 

*  Cone.  Trull,  c  31.  Toht  iv  rott  tAjcntpfott  oIkoi^  ty- 
iam  oUiat  Tvyxi^vowi  XiiTov^ovrra*  Kkiipucoin,  inr6 
yvrnpinp  fWTO  trpJprrtur  tov  icard  t6v  *r&$rop  iirivKowov. 

*  Cone.  TmU.  c  58.  at  59.  Mnda/imf  iw  tvjcnipi^  oUtf 
i99o0  oUUn  TvyxSamfTi  fi^nrrto'/ut  IvtriXsMw,  Ifcc. 


*>  Cone.  Agathen.  can.  21.  Si  quis  etiam  extra  poro- 
chias,  in  quibus  legitimus  est  ordinariusque  conventus,  ora- 
torium in  agro  habuerit  reliquis  festivitatibus  ut  ibi  missas 
teneat  propter  fatigationem  familia  justa  ordinatione  per- 
mittimus :  Pascha  vero,  Natali  Domini,  Epiphania  Domini, 
Ascensione  Domini,  Pentecoete,  et  Natali  S.  Johannis 
Baptistae,  et  si  qui  maximi  dies  in  festivitatibus  habentur, 
non  nisi  in  civitatibus  aut  in  parochiis  teneant,  &c. 

"  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellinam  de  tiadendis  Ba- 
silicis. 

"  Aug.  de  Diversis,  Serm.  12  et  122. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  Leetam.  Ep.  53.  ad  Riparium. 

*^  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  Eusebius,  in  his  Panegyric,  c.  9, 
uses  the  Greek  name,  ^b^jcropov. 

**  Auson.  Gratiar.  Actio  ad  Gratian.  pro  Consulatu,  p. 
190.  Basilica  olim  negotiis  plena,  nunc  votis,  votisque  pro 
tua  salute  susceptis. 

*'  Durant  de  Ritib.  Eccl  lib.  1.  c.  1.  n.  9.  Bona,  Rer. 
Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  4. 
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were  places  where  sacrifice  was  ofTered  to  God,  the 
King  of  all  the  earth ;  or  because  they  were  only  the 
more  stately  and  magnificent  churches  which  had 
the  title ;  which  is  not  true  in  fact,  for  ever  since  it 
came  first  into  use,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon name  of  all  churches. 

The  like  observation  is  to  be  made 
whr^  flnt  nikd  uDon  thc  namc  temples,  which  for  the 
three  first  ages  is  scarce  ever"  used  by 
any  Christian  writer  for  a  church,  but  only  for  the 
heathen  temples,  which  were  receptacles  of  idols, 
and  cloisters  of  their  gods.  But  when  idolatry  was 
destroyed,  and  statues  every  where  demolished,  and 
temples  purged  and  consecrated  into  Christian 
churches,  then  the  writers  of  the  following  ages 
make  no  scruple  to  give  them  the  name  of  temples. 
As  when  St.  Ambrose"  says,  he  could  not  deliver  up 
the  temple  of  God,  he  certainly  means  the  church, 
and  not  an  idol  temple.  So  does  also  Lactantius" 
when  he  says,  he  taught  oratory  in  Bithynia,  when 
the  temple  of  God  was  destroyed;  meaning  the 
church  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  the  first  that  was 
demolished  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  the  churches  that  were  rebuilt  after  that 
persecution  was  over,  gives  them*'  the  name  of  tem- 
ples, and  particularly  the  church  built  by  Paulinus 
he  calls  the  temple  of  Tyre.**  Not  to  mention  other 
passages  of  Chrysostom,**  Theodoret,**  Prudentius," 
Sl  Hilary,"  St  Austin,**  and  a  thousand  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  which  show  that  they  had  no 
aversion  to  the  name  temple,  when  they  could  safely 
use  it  without  ambiguity,  and  not  be  mistaken  to 
mean  the  temples  of  the  heathen.  But  from  the 
name  phanum  they  more  religiously  abstained,  and 
never  used  it  unless  it  were  by  way  of  contempt,  to 
signify  their  resentments  against  some  conventicle  of 
heretics,  whom  they  usually  put  into  the  same  class 
with  heathens.  As  we  may  observe  in  St  Ambrose," 
who  having  occasion  to  speak  of  a  conventicle  of 
the  Valentinians,  will  not  vouchsafe  it  the  name  of  a 
temple,  or  a  church,  but  a  phanum^  a  name  always 
appropriated  to  the  idol  temples  of  the  heathens, 
with  whom  he  parallels  the  Valentinians,  as  no 


better  than  a  pack  of  idolatrous  Gentiles  met  tog^ 
ther,  for  they  worshipped  idols  and  images  as  the 
heathen  did. 

There  is  one  general  name  more 
for  churches,  which  I  must  not  omit, 
because  the  ambiguity  of  the  expres- 
sion has  led  some  learned  men  into 
strange  mistakes  about  it.  Constantine,  in  one  of 
his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,"  calls  the  chorch 
sancttsnmum  catholictB  concilium^  which  Alciat,  the 
great  lawyer,  by  mistake  interprets  an  ecclesiastical 
synod ;  whereas,  indeed,  as  Gothofred  rightly  ob- 
serves, it  signifies  there  the  church,  as  in  many 
other  places  of  the  ancient  writers.  For  these  words, 
concilium,  tynoduB,  conventiculumj  concHiabulvm,  and 
the  like,  are  words  of  various  acceptation.  For 
though  they  commonly  signify  ecclesiastical  synodi 
and  councils,  yet  sometimes  they  denote  other  ai- 
semblies,  and  particularly  the  ordinary  assemblies 
of  the  chiurch  for  Divine  service,  and  thence  the 
name  was  tranferred  from  the  assembly  to  denote 
the  place  of  the  assembly,  or  the  church,  as  hai 
been  observed  before  upon  the  word  erdesia.  Thus, 
when  St  Jerom  commends  Nepotian  for  adonung 
the  concHiabula  nuurfyrummth  flowers  and  branches, 
he  cannot  mean  councils  of  martyrs,  hot  churches 
called  by  the  names  of  martyrs."  And  so  agsin 
when  he  says.  The  persecutors'  rage  and  barbui^ 
was  so  exceeding  fierce  against  us,  that  they  I80- 
ceeded  to  destroy  our  concHiabula,  it  is  evident  he 
means  the  Christian  churches.*'  As  Gaudentios 
must  be  understood  in  one  of  his  sermons  upon  the 
dedication  of  a  church,"  which  is  called  Condliom 
Martyrum.  The  church  assembly  itself  is  often  call- 
ed by  the  same  name,  concilium.  As  in  the  Passion 
of  Cyprian,  written  by  Pontius  his  deacon,"  The 
Christians  are  conmmnded  by  the  emperor  to  leave 
ofi"  their  conciliabula,  or  meetings  and  assemblies  in 
the  cemeteries  for  the  worship  of  God.  So  the 
word  is  used  by  St  Jerom,**  speaking  of  the  monks 
meeting  in  the  church  for  Divine  service ;  and  by 
Tertulllian,"  for  any  church  assembly,  when  he  says, 
the  book  of  Hermes  Pastor  was  reckoned  to  he 


"  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7,  once  uses  the  name  with 
•ome  restriction,  calling  the  church  padif  Oeov,  the  temple  of 
God. 

*  Amhros.  Ep.  3.^  ad  Marcellin.  Respondi  quod  erat  or- 
dinia,  templum  Dei  (radi  a  sacerdote  non  posse. 

^  Lactant.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Cum  ego  in  Bithynia  literas  ora- 
torias  accitus  docerem,  contigissetque  ut  eodem  tempore  Dei 
templum  cverteretur,  &c. 

«>  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  2.  Nic^c  a^^iv  U  fi&^pwv  lU  vi^ov 
airtipov  iyiipofiivovv. 

^  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.    'Ev  Tvpw  vc<i>9,  &c. 

^  Chrysost.  Horn.  4.  de  Verbis  Esaia,  tap.  865. 

«  Theodor.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  "  Prudent  Passio 

Laurentii  ct  Hippolyti.  *•  Hilar.  Com.  in 

Psalm,  cxxvi.  «  Aug.  de  Cir.  Dei,  lib.  8.  c.  27. 

*  Ambros.  Ep.  29.  ad  Theodos.  Vindicabitur  etiam  Va- 
lentinianonim  phanum  inccnsum  ?    Quid  enim  est  nisi  pha- 


num, in  quo  est  conventus  Gentilium? 

•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  2.  de  Epiac.  Leg.  4. 

■*  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Quod  basilicas  ec- 
clesisB  et  martyrum  conciliabula  diversia  floribus  et  arbomiD 
comis,  vitiumque  pampinis  adumbrant,  &c. 

"  Hieron.  Com.  in  Zechar.  cap.  viiu  In  tantam  rabiem 
persecutorum  feritas  cxcitata  est,  ut  etiam  conciliabula  nostra 
destruerent. 

*>  Gaudent.  Serm.  17.  in  Dedicatione  BaiiUc«  Martyrum. 

>*  Pontii  Pass.  Cypr.  Juaaum  eat,  at  nulla  condliabuk 
&ciant,  neque  ccemiteria  ingrediantur. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c  15.  Post  boc  concilium 
solvitur,  et  unaquaaque  decuria  cnm  boo  parente  pergit  ad 
mensam. 

»  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.    Cederem  tibi,  si  Scriptura 

Pastoria non  ab  omni  concilio  ecdesianim  etiam  vestra- 

rum  inter  apocrypha  et  falsa  judicarotur. 
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ifderyphal  by  the  universal  consent  of  every  as- 
Kmbly  of  the  Christian  catholic  churches.  Now, 
what  the  Latins  call  eonciUa,  the  Greeks  call  cvvodoi, 
tad  therefore  it  is  observable,  that  the  style  of  the 
imperial  edicts,  which  in  the  Passion  of  Cyprian 
forbids  Christians  conciliabulafacere,  is  in  Eusebius^ 
twp69ow  wouic^atf  which  is  a  prohibition  not  of  ec- 
clesiastical synods,  but  of  all  church  assemblies. 
For  wynoduB  and  ecdema,  as  Chrysostom  observes,*' 
ire  words  of  the  very  same  import  and  signification, 
ind  therefore  the  one  may  denote  a  church  or 
church  assembly  as  well  as  the  other.  And  because 
the  Latin  name  c&nventictUum  in  its  original  notation 
dgnifies  no  more  than  an  assembly,  it  is  frequently 
used  by  ancient  writers  for  a  church.  As  by  Lac- 
tantius,"  who,  8x>eaking  of  the  persecutors  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  says.  They  were  eagerly  set  upon 
ihedding  Christian  blood,  for  one  of  them  in  Phrygia 
tnurned  a  whole  people,  together  with  their  conventi- 
ndbrm,  or  church,  where  they  were  met  together. 
ind  Amobius"  expresses  himself  in  the  same  man- 
ner, making  a  like  complaint :  Why  did  our  Bibles 
leserve  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  ?  Why  did  our 
rhnrchet,  our  convewticula,  deserve  to  be  so  barbar- 
Nvly  pulled  down  ?  By  which  it  appears,  that  the 
tame  conveniicula  was  not  as  yet  appropriated  to 
leietical  meetings,  but  when  the  ancients  had  occa- 
lioQ  to  speak  of  them,  they  commonly  joined  the 
>pithet  of  heretical  to  them,  to  distinguish  them 
hnn  the  catholic  churches,  as  may  be  seen  in  several 
ajra  of  Theodosius,''  and  Arcadius,  and  Honorius, 
n  the  Theodosian  Code. 

All  these  were  general  names  of 
nv  JII^ehiirrhM  chuTches :  but  there  were  some  which 
mH^  mm»Si!!^  had  particular  appellations  given  them 
upon  reasons  which  could  not  extend 
o  an.  And  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  our  passage  to 
ake  notice  of  them  also.  Such  as  were  built  over 
he  grave  of  any  martyr,  or  called  by  his  name  to 
ireserve  the  memory  of  him,  had  usually  the  dis- 
ingmshing  title  of  fnarfyrium,  or  eonfessiOf  or  me- 
NorM,  given  them  for  that  particular  reason.  Thus 
Buebius  "  observes  of  Constantine,  that  he  adorned 


his  new  city  of  Constantinople  with  many  oratories 
and  ample  martyries,  by  which  he  at  once  did  hon- 
our to  the  memory  of  the  mart)rr8,  and,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  his  city  to  the  God  of  the  martyrs.  And 
from  this  time,  in  all  Christian  writers  of  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  a  martyry  is  always  put  to  signify  such 
a  church.  Socrates  speaks"  of  the  martyry  of 
Thomas  the  apostle  at  Edessa,  and  of  Peter  and 
Paul "  at  Rome,  and  of  the  martyry  of  Euphemia** 
at  Chalcedon,  where  the  body  of  that  martyr  lay 
buried,  which  was  the  church  where  the  famous 
council  of  Chalcedon  was  held,  whence,  in  the  acts 
of  that  council,  it  is  so  often  styled  fiaprCfnov  E^iyfoacy 
the  martyry  of  Euphemia.  And  upon  the  same 
reason,  because  our  Saviour  Christ  was  the  chief 
sufferer,  and  great  martyr  of  his  own  religion,  there- 
fore the  church  which  Constantine  built  at  Mount 
Golgotha  in  memory  of  his  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion, is  usually  by  Eusebius*  and  others  styled  mar- 
tyrium  Salvatoris,  the  martyry  of  our  Saviour,  of 
which  the  reader  that  pleases  may  find  a  more  am- 
ple account  given  by  the  learned  Valesius,  in  a  par- 
ticular dissertation*  about  it  at  the  end  of  Euse- 
bius*s  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  Latins,  instead 
of  martyrium,  commonly  use  the  name  memoria 
martyrum  for  such  kind  of  churches.  As  in  that 
noted  passage  of  St.  Austin,*  where  he  says,  We  do 
not  build  temples  to  our  mart3rrs  as  gods,  but  only 
memorials  of  them,  as  dead  men,  whose  spirits  still 
live  with  God ;  nor  do  we  erect  altars  to  them  in 
those  memorials,  or  offer  sacrifice  thereon  to  our 
martyrs,  but  to  the  only  God,  both  theirs  and  ours.  So 
that  when  St  Austin  in  another  place*  commends 
Eradius  his  presbyter  for  building  a  memorial  of  a 
holy  martyr  at  his  own  expense,  we  are  to  under- 
stand, not  a  monument  or  a  sepulchre,  but  a  church. 
And  so  the  name  is  used  by  Optatus*  and  several 
others.  But  if  the  person,  in  memory  of  whom  the 
church  was  built,  was  either  a  prophet  or  an  apos- 
tle, then  the  church  respectively  took  the  name  of 
aVo^oXfiov  or  irpo^riXov.  As  we  may  see  in  Sozo- 
men,**  who  speaks  of  the  apogtdeum  of  Peter  in 
Rome,  and  again,  of  the  apostoleum  of  Peter  and  Paul 


••  Euteb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  Vid.  Ub.  9.  c.  2  et  9. 

"  Cbrytoct.  Horn,  in  PmL  czlix.  t  3.  p.  632.  'EKKknala 
nrif^m  xai  wv66ov  ivhf  itfOfia. 

"Lactant.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  Aluiui  ad  occidendum  pra- 
apitcs  extitenmt,  licut  unut  in  Phrygia,  qui  univertum  po- 
pabm  cum  ipso  pariter  conventiculo  coocremavit. 

"Amob.  cont  Gent.  lib.  4.  p.  152.  Nostra  quidem 
KripU  cur  igoibui  memerunt  dan?  Curimmaniter  conven- 
tioda  dinii?  in  quibut  snmmoa  oratur  Deus,  &e.  Item 
hmhnmuter  in  Epbea.  iv.  p.  918.  Ubi  omnia  loca  circum- 
pkia  cat  eccletia,  conveniicula  conftitota  sunt,  et  rectoret 
itcattra  olBcta  in  ecciesiii  ordinata  sunt. 

•Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Hsreticis,  Leg.  10.  A  con- 
iwtieiilia  mis  bKretics  snperstitionii  turba  propulsetur.  It. 
ft.I6.TitCL«g  4. 

*  EsMb.  de  Vit.  ConaUnt  lib.  3.  c.  48.  EvKrttploit  irXi (• 

T 


«  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  18.  •  Id.  Ub.  4.  c.  23. 

••  Id.  lib.  6.  c.  6. 

•  Euseb.  lib.  4.  de  Vit.  ConsUnt  c.  40. 

**  Valesii  Epi<tola  de  Anastasi  et  Martyrio  Hierosoly- 
mitano. 

"  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  10.  Nos  martyribus  nottria 
non  templa  sicut  diis,  sed  memorias  sicut  hominibua  mortuin, 
quonmi  apnd  Deum  vivunt  spiritua,  fabricamus :  nee  ibi 
erigimus  altaria,  in  qutbus  sacrificemus  martyribus,  sed  uni 
Deo  et  martyrum  et  nostro. 

*  Aug.  Horn.  50.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  522.  De  opera 
ejus  et  expensa  pecunia  memoriam  sancti  martyris  ha- 
bemus. 

**  Opt  at  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  p.  1.  Prsesentes  sunt  ibi 
duorum  memoria  apostolorum,  &c. 

**Soxom.  lib.  9.  c.  10.  'Hyayt  etc  t6  UtTpov  diroro- 
Xctov,  &c. 
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nt  Qacrcus  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalccdon,  which 
Ruffin,  the  great  stntesman  under  Arcadius,  built  to 
the  honour  of  the  apostles,  and  called  it''  an  apo*- 
toicum  from  them.  So  in  the  council  of  Constanti- 
noplCf  under  Mennas,  there  is  mention"  made  of 
the  pntpheteum  of  St.  Esaias  the  prophet,  as  also  in 
Thecxlonw  Lector,^  who  says,  the  relics  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  were  laid  up  kv  r<f  1rpop^Tu<|^  aifrov,  in 
his  propheteum  ;  which  can  mean  nothing  else  but 
churches  calleii  ])y  their  names,  as  Valesius  rightly 
exi)oundK  it. 

j;^,  5  Much  the  like  account  is  to  be  given 

/JJJ^'ind^llSi^.  of  t^*o  other  names,  cccmiterium,  and 
•tnd  artm.  mcfiM,  whicli  wc  find  sometimes  used 

to  signify  churches.  The  Christians  in  times  of 
persecution  were  used  to  meet  in  private  vaults  or 
burying-places,  and  especially  at  the  graves  or  mo- 
numents of  their  martyrs ;  as  is  evident  both  from 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,'*  which  was 
held  in  the  heat  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and 
often  s|>eaks  of  their  assembling  in  such  ])laceB ;  as 
also  from  the  edicts  of  the  persecuting  emperors, 
forbidding  Christians  to  hold  assemblies  in  their 
cemeteries,  as  has  been  noted"  before.  Now,  when 
the  persecutions  were  over,  churches  were  actually 
erected  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  in  the 
l)lace8  where  the  cemeteries  were,  and  so  a  cemetery, 
or  a  g^vc  of  a  martyr,  came  to  be  used  for  the  name 
of  a  church.  Thus,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Austin 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  a  church  called  men$a 
Ctfpriani,  where  St.  Austin  preached  several  *•  of 
his  sermons.  This  was  the  place  where  Cyprian 
sufTered  martyrdom,  which  being  the  altar  on  which 
Cyprian  was  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God,  a  church  was 
afterwanl  built  there,  and  an  altar  or  communion 
table  erected  therein  for  the  Christian  sacrifice 
to  be  oflTered  to  God;  and  both  these  being  a  me- 
morial of  Cyprian's  passion,  they  were  jointly  called 
by  his  name,"  mensa  Cypriani^  Cyprian's  altar,  or 
Cjrprian's  church.  For  though  it  primarily  signi- 
fies the  altar,  yet  it  is  plain  it  was  extended  to  be 
the  name  of  the  church  also,  where  St.  Austin 


"  Sozom.  lib.  8.  c.  17.  * AxotoXjiov  if  avTutv  utvofiatrt. 

"  Cone.  Constant,  sub  Menna.  Act  3.  t.  5.  p.  67. 

"  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  568. 

'*  Cone.  Klibor.  c.  34.  Cereos  in  ccemiteriis  per  diem  pla- 
cuit  non  incendi,  &c.  It.  caa.  35.  Placuit  prohiberi,  ne 
fcBuiins  in  CGemiterio  pervigileut,  co  quod  saepe  sub  obteuUi 
orationis  scclera  latenter  committant. 

'^  See  sect.  7.  Vid.  Oauphrium  de  Ccemiteriit,  cap.  11. 

'•  See  Serm.  94  et  237.  de  Diversity  Senn.  26.  ex  Editif 
a  Sirmondo.  Ser.  38  ct  80.  in  Psal.,  all  preached  ad  men- 
sa m  Cypriani. 

"  Aug.  Ser.  113.  de  Diversis.  Sicut  nostis,  quicwique 
Carthaginem  nostis,  in  eodem  loco  mensa  Deo  constructa 
est,  tatnen  mensa  dicitur  Cypriani,  non  quia  ibi  est  unquam 
Cyprianus  epulatus,  sed  quia  ibi  est  immolatus,  et  quia  ipsa 
immoiatione  sua  paravit  banc  mensam,  non  in  qua  pascat 
sive  paMcatiir,  sed  in  qua  sacrificium  Deo^  cui  et  ipse  obla- 
tus  cfct,  offpralur. 


preached  so  many  sermons  on  Cyprian's  day  to  the 
people  of  Carthage.  The  name  cemeteiy  continued 
also  to  l)e  used  in  after  ages  for  a  church ;  as  ap- 
p(*ars  from  one  of  the  canons  of  the  councfl"  of 
Laodicea,  which  forbids  catholics  to  frequent  the 
cemeteries  or  martyries  of  heretics,  upon  pretence  of 
prayer  or  Divine  service.  St.  Chiysostom  often 
uses  the  word  rifoi  ita^r^pmvf  sepulchres  of  martyn, 
for  churches.  As  where  he  says'*  one  might  see 
whole  cities  running  to  the  monuments  of  the 
martyrs.  And  again,**  We  depart  not  from  their 
sepulchres :  here  kings  lay  aside  their  crowns,  and 
continue  praying  for  deliverance  from  dangers,  and 
for  victory  over  their  enemies.  Nay,  he  trinmphi 
in  this  both  over  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  the  apos- 
tles in  their  deaths  were  more  honourable  thiin 
the  greatest  kings  upon  earth :  for  even  at  Rome," 
the  royal  city,  emperors,  and  consuls,  and  generali, 
left  all,  and  ran  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  fisherman 
and  tentmaker :  and  at  Constantinople  it  wsi 
thought  honour  enough  by  those  that  wore  the 
diadem,  to  lie  buried,  not  with  the  aposties,  but 
before  their  porches,  and  kings  themselves  were  the 
fishermen's  door-keepers.  In  all  which  places,  it  is 
evident,  he  means  churches  by  the  sepulchres  of 
the  apostles.  And  so  Atbanasius,**  and  Socrates, 
and  others,  take  the  word  cemetery  for  a  church. 
And  perhaps  St.  Jerom  intends  the  same  by  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  when  he  says"  it  was 
his  custom,  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  in  Rome, 
on  Sundays  to  go  about  and  visit  the  sepulchres  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive 
of  this,  because  he  joins  the  crypUB  or  subterraneoos 
vaults  with  them,  which  in  his  time  were  not 
churches;  though  they  were  in  Tertullian's  time, 
who  calls  them  area  aepuUurarum^  telling  us,  that 
Hilarian  the  persecutor  forbade  them  to  hold  as- 
semblies there ;  but  this  was  remarkably  punished 
by  the  providence  of  God ;  for  they  who  denied  the 
Christians  the  hberty  of  their  orece^  had  their  own 
area,  meaning  their  storehouses  or  bamfloors,  (which 
is  another  signification  of  the  word  areoy)  taken 


"  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  9.  ITcpt  tov  /i^  avyx»pti»  <lc  r^ 
icoi/itfrn}pia.  ^  fit  tA  Xeyo/itiva  fiap-rvpta  irarrwv  ti1» 
alptTiKtav  To^  T^«  iKKX^viav,  '^X^  ^  d«/Mnrtia<  tviKm, 
diriivai. 

»  Chrys.  Com.  in.  Psal.  cxv.  t.  3.  p.  404.  Sicoirci  xm  kwi 
Twy  fiaprvprnv  Todt  tA^u«  T^t  voXci*  ovrrpf  xovcrct. 

••  Id.  Hom.  1.  in  Psal.  xWiii.  ibid.  p.  812.  Ote  Ap^m- 
povfiev  Tmr  T&if>tap  avrmVf  &C. 

"*  Chrys.  Demonstr.  quod  Christiu  tit  Dein,  1 5.  p.  838. 

"  Athan.  Apol.  2L  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c  28L 

"  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esek.  c.  40.  Dum  eMem  RoBUi  pner, 
et  liberalibus  studiis  erudirer,  loleham  cum  csteris  ^osdeai 
fletatis  et  propositi,  diebos  Dominicit  Mpnlchra  aposU)k>niB 
et  martyrmn  circuire,  crebrdque  cryptaa  iDgredi,  &c. 

**  Tertid.  ad  Scapul.  c.  3.  Sicut  tub  Hilariano  praude, 
cum  de  areis  sepulturarum  noftrarum  ■drlamiwint,  area 
non  tint :  «r«e  iptorum  non  fuenmt :  mesiet  enim  tuat  bob 
egenmt. 
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fiom  them ;  for  they  had  no  harvest  that  year,  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God  upon  them.  The  reader 
wQl  meet  with  the  name  area  for  a  place  of  prayer 
in  the  Acts  of  Purgation  of  Cecilian,"  bishop  of 
Cuthage,  imd  other  records  of  that"  age  of  perse- 
cutions, when  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their 
drarches  above-ground  to  their  vaults  underneath, 
and  make  a  sort  of  temporary  churches  of  them. 

Ca$a  is  another  name  in  the  same 
wii7«m«,fr«»-  Acts  of  Purgation  »of  Csecilian  and 
Felix,  which  I  take  to  be  the  name 
of  a  church  alsa**  For  though  it  might  be  some- 
thing doubtful  from  that  place  alone,  yet  finding  it 
■0  used  in  other  authors,  I  conclude  it  was  one  of 
the  ancient  names  of  their  churches.  For  Bede 
tells  us*  the  town  of  St  Martin's,  in  Bemicia,  a 
province  of  Britain,  came  to  be  vulgarly  called  Can- 
dida Casa,  Whitem,  or  Whitchurch,  from  the  church 
of  stone  which  Bishop  Ninyas  built  in  it  And  I 
ieave  it  as  a  query,  whether  Casse  Nigrse  in  Africa, 
whopt  Donatos  was  bishop,  be  not  beholden  to  some 
•Qch  circumstance  for  its  denomination  also  ?  But 
why  churches  should  be  called  casa,  is  not  very  easy 
to  conjecture.  Till  a  better  reason  can  be  found, 
kt  us  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  them,  of  which  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  in  the  next  chapter.  Mr.  Mede  has 
observed  another  name  for  churches  (which  is  not 
way  common)  in  Caius  Romanus,  an  ancient  writer 
m  Eusebius,  who  uses  the  term  tropluea  apoMtolarum, 
18  Mr.  Mede  conjectures,  to  denote  two  churches 
of  St  Peter  and  St  P^  in  Rome.**  But  I  confess 
diere  is  some  reason  to  question,  whether  in  that 
j^ace  it  OMans  churches,  and  not  rather  the  monu- 
ments or  sepulchres  of  those  s^KWtles.  For  Euse- 
bios  is  only  speaking  of  their  bodies  being  buried 
at  Rome ;  to  confirm  which  opinion  he  quotes  that 
meient  writer  in  these  words :  We  can  yet**  show 
the  trophies  of  the  apostles ;  for  whether  you  go  to 
the  Vatican,  or  the  Via  Ostiensis,  you  may  there 
lee  the  trophies  of  those  who  founded  this  church ; 
meaning  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  founded 
by  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  whose  sepulchres  were 
then  to  be  seen,  the  former  in  the  Vatican  Hill,  and 


the  other  in  the  way  from  Ostia  to  Rome.  However, 
in  after  ages,  when  chorches  were  built  over  their 
sepulchres,  then  their  trophies  became  a  name  for 
those  churches,  as  we  may  learn  from  those  words 
of  St  Jerom"  to  Marcella,  who  lived  at  Rome: 
You  have  there  a  holy  church,  you  have  there  the 
trophies  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs.  For  now  it 
is  certain  their  sepulchres  were  advanced  into 
churches,  and  both  together  called  trophies,  as  being 
manifest  tokens  and  evidences  of  the  victory  which 
they  had  gained  over  their  enemies,  by  resisting 
unto  blood,  and  triumphing  after  death.  There  is 
yet  another  name,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  so 
exact  an  account :  that  is,  why  some  churches  had 
the  name  of  tituli  given  them  peculiarly  in  Rome. 
In  the  Pontifical  in  the  Life  of  Marcellus,**  it  is 
said  of  him,  that  he  appointed  twenty-five  tituli  in 
Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  baptizing  new  con- 
verts. And  in  the  same  place  one  Lucina,  a  widow, 
is  said  to  have  dedicated  her  house"  to  be  made  a 
ttttduB  or  church,  where  they  worshipped  Christ  day 
and  night  with  prayers  and  hymns,  till  Maxentius 
the  tyrant,  hearing  of  it,  turned  the  church  into  a 
stable,  and  forced  Marcellus  to  be  the  keeper  of 
it.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  parish 
churches,  erected  for  the  convenience  of  adminis- 
tering Divine  offices,  as  the  multitude  of  converts 
increased  in  Rome.  But  why  they  were  called  tituli, 
is  not  exactly  agreed  among  learned  men.  Baro- 
nius**  will  have  them  to  be  so  called,  because  they 
had  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  by  which 
sign  or  title  they  were  known  to  belong  to  Christ,  as 
things  which  belonged  to  the  emperor's  exchequer 
were  known  to  be  his  by  an  appendant  veil,  which 
had  either  his  image  or  his  name,  by  way  of  title, 
inscribed  upon  it.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  so  early  fixed  upon  churches ; 
or  if  it  were,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
a  parish  church ;  for  no  doubt  the  cathedral  or  bi- 
shop's church  had  that  sign  as  soon  as  any  others- 
Mr.  Mede**  offers  two  other  reasons,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  determine  whether  they  were  so  called, 
because  by  their  dedication  the  name  of  Christ  our 
Lord  was,  as  it  were,  inscribed  upon  them,  as  the 


*  GesU  Purgat  Cacilian.  ad  Galcem  OpUti,  p.  272. 
Qfcs  in  area  mAitynim  fuenmt  incluii.  Item,  p.  277.  Tol- 
ki  aliquit  de  vettrii  in  aretm  ubi  orationes  facitia. 

*  Vide  Acta  Concilii  (Srtensis,  ap.  Baron,  an.  903.  n.  21. 
Ptwio  Cypriani.  Ejus  eorpns  poeitum  est  in  areis  Macrobii 
CadidL 

"  Geeta  Pargat  p.  272.  Nunquid  popului  Dei  ibi  fuit  ? 
SitarMDiM  dixit,  in  eaea  WMJon  fait  induMu.  It.  p.  274. 
PnMeos  cum  popnlo  inclueut  in  oata  a^jon. 

*  Bad.  Hist.  lib.  3w  c  4.  Qvi  locns  ad  provinciam-Ber- 
■iciMWB  pOTtineiM,  vulgo  vocator,  ad  candidam  casam,  eo 
|Bod  ibi  ecdetiam  de  lapide,  ineolito  Britonibus  more,  fe- 
earit 

*  If  ede'e  DiscoutM  of  Cburdiea,  p.  328. 

*  £«Mb.  lib.  8.  c.  25.  *EyA  M  rck  Tpowaia  twm  i/wov- 
tAmf  l-^m  Mlgtu,  ftc. 

T  2 


**  Hieron.  £p.  18.  ad  Marcellam.  Est  quidem  tibi  sancta 
eccksia,  sunt  trophieaapostolorum  et  martyrum.  So  Gildas, 
de  Excid.  Britan.,  and  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl  lib.  1.  c.  8,  call 
them  Signa  victricia  martyrum.  Eusebius  de  Laud.  Con- 
stant, c.  17.     Tpoiraia  viicrrn/ipia. 

"  PontificaL  Vit.  MarcellL  Hie  fecit  cosmiterium  Via 
Salaria,  et  viginti  quinque  titulos  in  urbe  Roma  constituit, 
quasi  diceceses,  propter  baptiamum  et  posnitentiam  multo- 
rum,  qui  convertebantur  ex  paganis,  et  propter  sepulturas 
martyrum. 

■  Pontifical,  ibid.  Lucina  domum  suam  nomine  tituli 
beati  Marcelli  dedicavit,  ubi  die  noctuque  hymnis  et  ora- 
tionibus  Domino  Jesu  Christo  confitebantur,  &c.  Vid.  Pit 
Epist.  4.  ad  Justum  Vien.  Presbyter  pastor  titulum  con- 
didit,  &r. 

•*  Baron,  an.  112.  n.  5.    »  Mede's  Disc,  of  Church,  p.  328. 
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manner  then  was  to  set  the  names  or  titles  of  the 
o^-ners  upon  their  houses  and  possessions ;  and  so  it 
would  coneur  in  notion  with  those  other  names  of 
KvptuKov  and  hasilica,  the  Lord*s,  and  the  king's ;  or 
whet  Ik  r  beeause  tliey  gave  a  title  of  cure,  or  deno- 
mination to  the  presbyters  to  whom  they  were  com- 
mitted. This  last  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  of 
the  name,  till  one  more  probable  can  be  thought  of. 
As  to  the  fancy  of  Onuphriua,  that  the  number  of 
these  tktuU**  was  exactly  the  same  i»ith  that  of 
cardinal  pn-sbyters  now,  and  never  exceeding  the 
number  of  twenty-eight,  it  is  an  imagination  with- 
out ground:  for  Optatus  speaks  of  above  forty 
churches  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  the  last  per- 
secution, as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more 
fully  in  the  next  book. 

There  arc  several  other  less  usual 
oftahm.>cUis»nd  namcs  of  churches  in  ancient  writers, 

nilii«trr«,  mnA  some        ....  <■  .  i  n       « 

e(ii«Ti.^<»uai       which  I  need  not  stand  upon,    buch 

iiaiucs  uf  (bun-liM. 

as  Umina  martyrttm,  the  nouses  of  the 
martyrs,  used  by  St.  Jerom;"  v^koq  and  rkfuvoQ, 
words  of  the  same  import  with  temple,  which  we 
sometimes  meet  with  in  Theodoret,"  Synesius,"  and 
Evagrius.**  In  Eusebius,  domm  synaxeo*^^  some- 
times occurs  in  the  rescripts  of  heathen  emperors 
for  Christian  churches,  which  signifies  no  more  but 
houses  of  assembly.  Chrysostom  styles  them  the 
seat  of  doctrine,**  from  the  exercise  of  preacliing 
therein.  And  many  such  names  are  to  be  met  with, 
which  need  no  explication.  But  there  are  two 
names  more  used  by  Eusebius,  which  some  learned 
men  have  greatly  mistaken.  In  one  place,  speak- 
ing of  the  Hierapetita  in  Egypt,  whom  he  reckons 
the  first  Christians  converted  by  St.  Mark,  and  de- 
scribed covertly  by  Philo-Judneus,  he  gives  their 
churches  the  name  of  oifiptia  and  iiovaeriiptat  which 
some  mistake  for  monasteries  in  the  modem  sense ; 
whereas  Eusebius  **  says  expressly,  it  was  the  name 
which  Philo  gave,  not  to  their  habitations,  but  their 
churches.  For,  says  he,  Philo  having  described 
their  habitations,  afterward  speaks  thus  of  their 
churches  in  that  region :  In  every  one  of  their  dwell- 
ings there  is  a  sacred  house  or  chapel,  which  they 
call  their  semneum,  or  monastery,  where  they  per- 
form the  religious  mysteries  proper  to  their  holy 
life.  For  liither  they  bring  nothing  ever  of  meat,  or 
drink,  or  other  bodily  necessaries,  but  only  their 
laws  and  inspired  oracles  of  their  prophets,  their 
hymns,  and  whatever  else  tends  to  augment  and 
consununate  a  life  of  piety  and  knowledge.    This  is 


not  the  description  of  a  monasteiy  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  of  a  church ;  and  so  we  see  the  name  wu 
first  used,  as  it  is  at  this  day  among  the  Germans, 
who  hence  call  some  of  their  chorches  monsters,  as 
we  do  minsters,  which  were  heretofore  collegiate 
chinches  and  schools  of  learning,  like  St  Austin's 
monastery-church,  of  which  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count in  the  former  book.  This  is  further  con- 
firmed, because  Eusebius  joins  the  name  oi/uww  to 
monastery  to  explain  it,  which,  by  the  best  critics, 
ancient  and  modem,  Hetychius,  Budieiis,  Suiceros, 
and  others,  is  reckoned  to  signify  a  temple  or  place 
of  Divine  sen-ice.  Eusebius  has  yet  another  name 
for  a  church,  which  I  mention  only  because  it  is 
liable  to  the  same  mistake.  He  gives  it  the  name  of 
tabemacle :  which  is  only  a  private  appellation,  be 
longing  peculiarly  to  movable  or  traveUingchnrcbes. 
For  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Conatantine*!  intended 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  says,  that  among 
his  other  preparations  for  that  war  he  erected  himr 
self'**  a  tent  or  tabernacle  in  the  form  of  a  church, 
in  which  he  might  continually  make  his  supplica- 
tions to  God  the  giver  of  victory,  with  the  bishops 
and  clergy  that  were  to  attend  him  in  his  expedi- 
tion. Socrates,***  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  com- 
pares it  to  the  tabernacle  that  Moses  set  up  in  the 
nkildemess,  and  says,  Constantine  did  it,  that  he 
might  have  a  decent  and  convenient  oratory,  tkrif 
puw  ^piKtoiUvwj  in  the  most  desert  and  barbaroos 
places  through  which  he  was  to  traveL  And  from 
this  example,  as  Sozomen***  observes,  it  became  a 
custom  throughout  the  Roman  army  for  every  \t- 
gion  to  have  their  tabemacle,  and  priests  and  dea- 
cons appointed  to  attend  the  service  of  it. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  an 
account  of  two  other  words,  which 
have  some  relation  to  this  subject,  and  by  their  am- 
biguity are  often  mistaken  and  confounded,  that  is, 
ecclesia  matrix  and  diaxesana,  which  seem  to  be 
words  of  the  same  importance,  but  are  often  very 
different  from  one  another.  JSbefetta  matrix,  s 
mother-church,  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  original 
church  planted  immediately  by  the  apostles,  whence 
others  were  derived  and  propagated  afterward.  So 
Tertullian  ^  calls  those  churches,  to  which  the  apos- 
tles preached  cither  riva  rocp,  or  by  their  epistles,  by 
which  all  doctrines  are  to  be  judged.  And  in  this 
sense  the  church  of  Jerusalem  is  called  the  mother 
of  all  churches  in  the  world,  by  the  second  general 


••  Onuphr.  Interpret.  Vocum  Ecclesiastic,  p.  91. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  15.  ad  Marcellam. 

«  Theodor.  Ser.  de  Martyr.  "  Synes.  Ep.  58. 

'••  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  lib.  6.  c.  8. 

'••  Euscb.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  Vid.  Gesta  Purgationis  GKciliani. 

»«  Chryiost.  Horn.  2.  in  Job. 

»"  Eiweb.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  EIO*  «fn«,  ^dt  oIicii<rt(«  airrwv 
oirdial  Ttvit  i)vav  otaypai^as,  'wipi  t&¥  Kord.  X^P*"^  IkkKh' 
criutv  ravra  t^ntriv   iv  c\-<S<rTf|  6c  olxta  Ivriv  ohcfifia  l/p^v, 


Tov  irtfivou  fiiov  fivoT^/tta  TiXowrrci,  ftc. 
>M-Euteb.  de  Vit.  Constut.  lib.  4.  c.  S6l    T^mcnt^  rtf 

T^v  iKKkf\vlat  o-x^MOTi  vp^tTJ^v  itabfom  t«6  voXi/toir  va- 

p<&Ta^iir  vhv  ToXX^  ^ftXoTifila  mwr^ipy^tTQ, 
MB  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  ^  Soiom.  lib.  1.  c.  a 

^  Tertul.  de  Prstcript.  c.  21.    Ooastat  proinds  omnem 

doetrinam,  qa«  cum  illk  eedeaii  apostoUcit  natricibni  d 

originalibui  fidei  coiifpiret,  Teritatt  c 
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•oancil  of  Constantinople  ;**  and  Aries  the  mother- 
;harch  of  France,  because  supposed  to  be  planted '•• 
if  the  apostle's  missionary,  Trophimus,  first  bishop 
rf  the  place.  At  other  times  a  mother-church  de- 
notes a  metropolis,  or  the  principal  church  of  a 
nngle  pTOvince,  as  in  some  of  the  African  Canons,"* 
vhere  matrix  is  used  sometimes  for  the  primate's 
Ke,  to  which  other  bishops  were  to  have  recourse 
for  judgment  and  decision  of  controversies.  But 
most  commonly  it  signifies  a  cathedral  or  bishop's 
ehnrch,  which  was  usually  termed  the  great  chiu"ch, 
and  the  catholic  church,  and  the  principal  see,  in 
opposition  to  the  lesser  tiiuK  or  parish  churches 
eommitted  to  single  presbyters.  Thus,  in  the  Afri- 
can Code,  the  matter  is  plain,  in  one  canon  every 
bishop  IS  prohibited  to  alienate  or  sell  the  goods  of 
the  mother-church ;"'  and  presbyters,  the  goods  be- 
longing to  their  titles.  The  Greek  translation  of 
this  canon  is  here  imperfect  and  corrupt,  as  Sui- 
cerus""  has  rightly  observed,  and  by  it  Cujacius  and 
others  have  been  led  into  a  mistake  to  expound 
WMttrix  by  nuttricula,  the  catalogue  or  books  of  the 
church,  whereas  it  means  the  cathedral  or  bishop's 
church.  As  also  in  another  canon,"'  which  says. 
If  any  lashop  is  negligent  to  deal  with  heretics  in 
the  mother-church,  he  shall  be  admonished  of  his 
fanlt  by  the  neighbouring  bishops,  that  he  may 
have  no  excuse.  The  mother-church  is  here  the 
bishop's  church,  or  that  which  required  both  his 
caie  and  residence,  as  the  principal  church  of  the 
diocese.  This,  by  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,' "  b  plainly 
opposed  to  other  inferior  churches  in  the  diocese, 
upon  which  only  presbyters  resided,  both  when  he 
says,  that  the  judgment  of  the  mother-church  shall 
be  sufficient  in  the  election  of  a  bishop ;  and  again, 
that  the  bishop  of  the  mother-church  shall  not 
usurp  any  thing  that  is  given  to  the  churches  in 
the  diocese.  These  churches  in  the  diocese  are  the 
suae  as  we  now  caU  parish  churches,  though  they 
themselves  are  sometimes  termed  dioceses  in  the 
Pontifical,"*  and  the  African  Canons;"*  and  in 


some  other  canons,"'  ecckna  duBcesarus,  diocesan 
churches;  as  in  the  council  of  Tarraco,  which 
obliges  all  bishops  to  visit  their  dioceses  once  a 
year,  to  see  that  no  diocesan  church,  that  is,  no 
church  within  the  diocese,  was  out  of  repair.  So 
that  a  mother-church  and  a  diocesan  church  in 
that  ancient  style  differed,  as  now  a  cathedral  and 
a  parish  chiu-ch  ^-ith  us.  The  mother-church  be- 
ing otherwise  called  the  principal  sec,*"  principalis 
cathedra,  where  the  bishop  was  obliged  continually 
to  reside:  and  sometimes  the  catholic  church,  as 
Valcsius  has  observed"*  out  of  Epiphanius**  and 
Nicephorus,"'  in  opposition  to  the  lesser  churches 
that  were  subject  to  it  Though,  as  I  noted  before, 
the  council  of  TruUo  calls  every  baptismal  church 
a  catholic  church,""  in  opposition  to  private  orato- 
ries, where  baptism  was  not  allowed  to  be  adminis- 
tered. It  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  thus  particu- 
lar about  the  names  of  churches  in  the  entrance 
upon  this  book,  because  some  of  them  are  curious, 
and  others  ambiguous,  that  the  reader  might  find 
them  explained  at  once,  and  not  be  at  a  loss  about 
terms  upon  every  occasion  in  the  following  discourse. 

Our  next  inquiry  is  into  the  original 
of  churches,  that  is,  when  Christians     piw»fiiofehurch« 

,  in  thr  flnt  eratury 

began  to  set  them  apart  for  Divme  Jj^***  ^  '*'• 
service?  A  very  singular  paradox 
has  been  advanced  by  some  learned  men  in  these 
last  ages,  that  for  the  three  first  ages  the  Christians 
had  no  such  distinct  places  of  worship ;  grounding 
upon  some  mistaken  passages  of  Origcn,  Minucius 
Felix,  Amobius,  and  Lactantius,  who  say,  the 
Christians  had  no  temples;  which  they  take  for 
a  denial  of  their  having  any  churches.  Which 
opinion,  though  advanced  with  some  show  of  learn- 
ing by  Vedelius,"*  Suicerus,***  and  others,  is  alto- 
gether without  ground,  contradicted  by  the  authors 
which  they  allege,  and  by  themselves  who  assert 
and  maintain  it  Mr.  Medc  has  an  elaborate  dis- 
course in  confutation  of  this  opinion,  wherein  he 
has  learnedly  collected  the  authorities  of  the  an- 


>■  Epitt.  Synodic,  sd  Damasum.  ap.  Theodoret.  lib.  5.  c. 

raX^IMftv,  he, 

>*Lib«lhu  Precum  EpiMOpor.  Gallor.  ad  Leon.  ap. 
Baron,  an.  450.  p.  125.  Cnjat  honorit  bbtentu  ecclesiam 
Aiclatcntcm  omnet  decestoret,  pnedecesaoresque  nostri  vel 
m,  Batrem  dcbitoaemper  hooore  coluerunt,  &c. 

*»  God.  Afiric  can.  119.  al.  120.  M^  -rpoKpifiartv^y  h 
rj  mmrrpucij  non  prvjudicetur  in  matrice,  &c. 

"*  God.  Afrie.  can.  33.  Non  habente  necessitatem,  nee 
\  lieeat  matrieit  ecclesiaB,  nee  presbytero  rem  tituli 


>"  Snicev.  Thetanr.  Ecclet.  voce  MtSrpi^. 

*■  Cod.  Afr.  can.  123.  8i  in  matricibus  eathedris  episco- 
patne^igena  fberit  adTerrat  hnreticoe,  conveniatur  a  vici- 
■iiapiieopii^fte. 

'**  Ferrand.  Broviat.  Ganon.  c.  1 1 .  Ut  ad  eligendum  epii- 
ctpoi  fnfllffist  naCridt  arbitrium  ex  cnncil.  Septimuni- 
anri  at  conciL  If acriantnu.    Item,  c.  38.    Ut  episcopus 


matricis  non  usurpel  quicquid  fuerit  donatum  ecclesiis,  qun 
in  dioecesi  constituteesimt.     Ex.  Cuncil.  Hipponircgienii. 

II*  Pontifical.  Vit.  MarccUi.  Hie  viginti  quinque  titulos 
in  urbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  dioeceses,  propter  baptis- 
mum,  &c. 

'"  Cod.  Afrie.  can.  53  et  56. 

"'  Cone.  Tarracon.  can.  8.  Reperimus  nonnullaf  dioece- 
sanas  ecclesiat  esse  destitutas.  Ob  quam  rem  hac  constitu- 
tione  decrcvimus,  ut  annuis  Ticibus  ab  episcopo  dioceses 
visitentur. 

in  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  c.  5.  Placuit,  ut  nemini  sit  facultas 
relicta  principali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioecesi 
constitutam  se  conferre. 

»•  Vales.  Not  in  Theodor.  Lector.  Hb.  1.  553. 

i»  Epiphan.  Hsres.  69.  n.  1. 

in  Niceph.  lib.  15.  c.  22. 

»«  Cone.  TrulL  c.  58.  al.  59. 

1^  Vedel.  Exercit.  in  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  c.  4. 

"•  Suicer.  Thcsaur.  Eccles.  voce  Naiv,  p.  38®. 
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cients,  wliich  for  the  three  first  ages  prove  the  being 
of  Christian  churches.  I  shall  briefly,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  have  not  that  author  at  hand,  relate 
the  substance  of  his  proofs,  and  add  some  others 
to  his.  collections.  In  the  first  place,  he  shows  that 
the  ancients,   St.   Austin,"*   St.  Basil,***  and  the 

J^  J\  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  Sedulius,  (Ecumenius,  and  Theophylact,  in 
their  comments  on  that  passage  of  St  Paul,  1  Cor. 

, '  xi.  22,  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  ? 

or  despise  ye  the  church  of  God?"  took  the  word 

j.U.    church  there  not  for  the  assembly,  but  for  the 

;  I  place  set  apart  for  sacred  duties.    And  that  the 

^  apostles  always  met  together  in  a  certain  place  for 

^  prayer  and  supplication  upon  Mount  Sion,  which 
was  the  hyperoon  or  ccenacvU^imy  the  upper  room  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  where 
the  apostles  were  assembled  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  upon  them,  Acts  ii.;  where  our  Saviour  cele- 
brated his  last  supper ;  where  he  appeared  to  his 
disciples  two  Sundays,  one  after  another,  after  his 
resurrection,  John  xx.  The  place  where  the  seven 
deacons  were  elected  and  ordained.  Acts  vi.?  and 
where  the  first  council  of  Jenisalem  was  held.  Acts 
XV.  Which  place  was  afterward  enclosed  with  a 
goodly  church,  called  the  church  of  Mount  Sion, 
and  the  upper  church  of  the  apostles  in  the  time  of 
Cyril,"'  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St.  Jerom.*"  That 
this  was  the  oLcoc,  or  house  of  assembly,  mentioned 
Acts  ii.  46,  where  the  apostles  continued  breaking 
of  bread,  that  is,  celebrating  the  eucharist  after 
their  return  from  the  temple.  For  he  thinks,  with 
many  other  critics,  that  the  word  Iv  oTc^  is  not 
to  be  translated,  from  house  to  house,  but,  in  the 
house,  or  place  where  the  assembly  was  used  to 
meet  together.  His  next  argument  is  drawn  from 
what  Euscbius'"  obser>'es  of  the  Qipairwral  in 
Eg}'pt,  whether  Essenes  or  Christians,  that  they 
had  their  (rt/cvfta,  or  places  appropriated  for  Divine 
worship,  from  the  days  of  St.  Mark.  And  that 
such  places  are  to  be  understood  in  all  those  pas- 
sages of  St  Paul  which  salute'*  the  churches  in 
such  or  such  a  house,  that  is,  the  congregations 
that  met  in  the  houses  of  such  pious  Christians  as 
had  bestowed  some  part  of  their  dwellings  to  be  an 
oratory  for  the  church  to  assemble  in.  Such  a 
catnacnium  is  described  by  Lucian,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  dialogue  called  Philopatris,  about 
the  time  of  Trajan,  where  he  brings  in  one  Critias 
telling  how  the  Christians  carried  him  into  an 


"*  Aug.  Quocst.  57.  in  Levitic. 

**  Basil.  Ke^pil.  Major,  qu.  30.  Regul.  Minor,  qu.  310. 
'^  C}Til.  Catech.  16.    »  H  ieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paul«. 
>»Eu«eb.lib.  2.  c.  17. 

'»See  Rom.  xvi.  3.  5;  1  Cor.  xvi.   19;  Colof.  iv.  15; 
Philcm.  1,  2. 
'«'  Kecopiit.  lib.  10.  u.  71.     •«  Clem.  Ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  n.  40. 
'■"  Ignat.  Ep.  a«.l  Marines,  n.  7. 
"•  Kpist.  ad  Philadelph.  n.  4. 


hyperoon,  the  place  of  their  aMemUyt  with  a  de- 
sign to  make  him  a  proselyte  to  their  reUgion.  He 
argues  further  from  the  tradition  of  the  church  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  author  of  the  Recognitioiif 
under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanns,  which  says'" 
that  Theophilui,  to  whom  St.  Luke  is  supposed  to 
inscribe  his  Gospel,  %i  Antioch,  did  convert  hii 
house  into  a  church.  And  the  like  ii  leported  of 
the  house  of  Pudens,  a  Roman  senator  and  martyr, 
in  the  Acta  Pudentis,  that  it  was  turned  into  a 
church  alter  his  martyrdom.  He  concludes  this 
first  century  with  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  in  his  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaoi, 
which  says,"*  that  God  had  ordained  as  well  a{^)ro- 
priate  places  where,  as  appropriate  times  and  penoDi 
when  and  whereby,  he  would  be  solemnly  served,  that 
all  things  might  be  done  religiously  and  in  order. 

In  the  next  age  he  shows  that  Ig-  ^_^  ^^ 
nadus,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians,""  exhorts  them  to  meet  together 
in  one  place,  which  he  calls  rhv  vah¥  eim,  the  tem- 
ple of  God;  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philadelphiaoi"' 
he  says,  there  was  one  altar  to  every  church,  and 
one  bishop  with  his  presbytery  and  deacons.  The 
present  Greek  copies,  indeed,  read  it  a  little  difierent 
fh>m  Mr.  Mede,  leaving  out  the  word  ehurch,  bat 
the  mentioning  one  altar  is  sufficient  to  intimate 
they  had  then  a  stated  place  for  their  ecclesiastical 
assembly.  In  the  same  age,  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
wrote  two  short  epistles  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienna, 
in  France,  in  the  first  of  which,  one  £uprepia,"*a 
pious  matron,  is  said  to  have  consigned  the  title  of 
her  house  over  to  the  church  to  celebrate  Divine 
offices  in :  and  in  the  other,  one  Pastor,  a  presbyter, 
is  commended  for  erecting  a  tiiuluB^  that  is,  a  church, 
before  his  death. ^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  toward 
the  end  of  this  century,  uses  the  name  eczema  for 
the  place  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  the  congrega- 
tion. For,  speaking  of  the  church,  he  says,  1  call 
not  now  the  place,^"  but  the  congregation  of  the 
elect,  the  church.  And  so  in  his  famous  homily, 
Quis  dives  salvetur,  he  brings  in  the  Asian  bishop, 
to  whom  St  John  committed  the  young  man  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  Christian  discipline,  complaining 
that  the  youth  was  become  a  villain  and  a  robber, 
and  now,  instead  of  the  church,"*  had  betaken  him- 
self to  the  mountains,  with  a  company  like  himselt 
By  this  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  time  the  word  ecekiia 
was  taken  for  a  place  of  sacred  assembly,  as  i^elf) 
as  for  the  asscmblyTtself.  ) 


^  Pii  Ep.  1.  ad  Juatum.  Soror  noatra  Eoprepia  titulnm 
domuB  suie  pauperibus  asBignavit ;  abi  nunc  cum  pmaperibos 
nostris  commoraoteB,  mitaas  agimns. 

>**  Id.  Ep.  2.  Presbyter  Pastor  titulum  condidit,  et  dtgne 
in  Domino  obiit. 

i**  Cleai.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  Ou  vvv  tJit  r^vop,  iXXA  r6 
dOftoitrfia  Twv  iKXtucrwy,  iicicXi|<riair  mcXai. 

>"  Ap.  Euseb.  L  3.  c.  23.  et  in  Bibl.  Patnim.  Combefii' 
Nuy  im-l  r^  iKkKtiviat  6pox  KaTtCK^4M,  ftc. 
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In  the  third  century  the  testimonies 
ftaak  i»  ttw  tkitd  are  both  more  numerous  and  plain. 
TertuUian  clearly  intimates  they  had 
churches,  when  complaining  against  Christians  who 
Mowed  the  trade  of  idol-making  for  the  Gentiles, 
only  excusing  themselves  that  they  did  not  worship 
tfaem,  he  says,  The  seal  of  faith"*  cannot  but  de- 
claim all  the  day  long  upon  this  point,  bewailing 
that  any  Christian  should  come  from  among  his 
idols  into  the  church,  that  he  should  come  into  the 
house  of  God  from  the  shop  of  his  enemy,  and  lift 
up  those  hands  to  God  the  Father,  which  were  the 
mothers  or  makers  of  idols.  In  another  place '^ 
he  calls  the  church  domua  cohtmha,  the  house  of  the 
dore,  meaning  either  Christ,  or  his  dove-like  reli- 
gion, as  I  have  explained  it  before."'  And  again  he 
expressly  distinguishes  between  the  baptistery  and 
the  church,  which  in  those  days  were  places  separate 
one  from  another,  saying,  When  we  are  come***  to 
the  water  to  be  baptized,  we  not  only  there,  but  also 
somewhat  before  in  the  church,  under  the  hand  of 
the  minister,  make  a  public  declaration  that  we 
lenoonce  the  devil  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels. 
TertuUian  is  followed  by  Hippolytus,**  who,  describ- 
ing the  signs  of  the  coming  of  antichrist,  says.  The 
temples  of  God  shall  be  as  conmion  houses,  the 
ehnrches  shall  every  where  be  destroyed.  But  I  lay 
DO  stress  upon  this  passage,  because  the  work  is 
spurious,  and  of  later  date  than  it  pretends  to  be,  as 
Bishop  Usher  has  proved,  and  Combefis  confesses  as 
much,  who  published  the  genuine  piece  of  Hippoly- 
tDS  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  where  no  such  passage 
is  to  be  found.*^  But  we  have  an  authentic  testi- 
mony, in  the  same  age,  from  a  heathen  author.  For 
Lampridios,  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,'**  re- 
ports of  him,  that  there  happening  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  victuallers,  about  a 
certain  public  place,  each  party  challenging  it  as 
their  own;  the  emperor's  rescript  determined  it  thus 
in  fiivour  of  the  Christians,  That  it  was  better  that 
God  should  be  worshipped  there  after  any  manner, 
than  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  victuallers. 
About  the  middle  of  this  age  lived  the  famous  Gre- 
fory  of  Neocssarea,  surnamed  Thaumaturgus,  who 
himself  built  several  churches  in  Neoceesarea,  and 


"*  Tertul.  d«  Idol.  c.  7.  Tota  die  ad  haac  partem  zelus 
iisi  perombit,  ingemena  Christianuin  ab  idolis  in  ecclcsiam 
vmire,  de  adversaria  officina  in  domum  Dei  venire,  attol- 
Ine  ad  Deum  Pairem  manus  metres  idolorum. 

»•  Tertul.  adT.  Valent.  c.  .3.        »"  See  before,  sect.  2. 

>*  TcrtaL  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
scd  et  aliqnanto  prius  in  ecclesia,  sub  antistitis  menu, 
ceatestamur  nos  renuociare  diabulo,  et  pompa  et  angelis 

•r»,  *e. 

**  Hippdyt  de  Consummat.  Mundi.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat. 
t  S.  p.  246.  Ol  vmol  Tev  .OcoC  «Sw  oIkoi  icrovrai,  kuI  Karav' 
ff^mi  Tmm  iKKkifWimw  veufraxov  ykimvmrrui. 

*~  Vid.  Combefis.  Auctuar.  Novissim.  p.  57. 

*"  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  c.  49.    Cum  Cfaristiaai  quendam 


the  adjacent  parts  of  Pontus,  as  Gregory  Nyssen  '** 
reports  in  his  Life;  and  also  wrote  a  canonical  epis- 
tle, wherein  are  described  the  several  classes  or  sta- 
tions '*'  of  penitents  in  the  respective  parts  of  the 
church :  but  because  some  learned  men  question 
whether  that  part  of  his  epistle  be  not  rather  a 
comment  and  addition  by  some  other  hand,  I  lay 
no  greater  weight  upon  it  than  it  will  bear,  but  only 
observe,  that  the  same  classes  of  penitents  may  be 
collected  from  other  canons  in  that  epistle,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  genuine.  About  the  same  time 
St  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  place  of  their  assembly 
under  the  name  of  Dominicum,*^  the  Lord's  house, 
as  has  been  noted  before ;  and  in  another  place  op- 
poses the  church  and  the  capitol,  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  and  the  altars  of  images  and  idol-gods,  to  one 
another :  for  speaking  against  some  that  had  lapsed, 
and  without  due  penance  were  for  intruding  them- 
selves into  the  church  again ;  If  this  were  once  per- 
mitted, says  he,  what  then  remains '*•  but  that  the 
church  should  give  way  to  the  capitol,  and  the 
priests  withdraw,  and  take  away  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  with  them,  and  let  the  images  and  idol-gods 
with  their  altars  succeed,  and  take  possession  of  the 
sanctuary,  where  the  venerable  bench  of  our  clergy 
sit?  About  this  time  also  Dion3r8ius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  speaks  of  churches  as  appropriate  to 
the  service  of  God,  resolving  this  question,  whether 
a  woman  in  the  time  of  her  separation  might  enter'** 
into  the  house  of  God?  It  ap()ears  further  from 
the  rescript  of  Gallienus  the  emperor,  recorded  by 
Eusebius,"*  where  he  restores  the  Christians  their 
churches  under  the  name  of  rdrroi  dprj(TKi{KTtfAoif  wor- 
shipping places :  and  from  what  has  been  noted  be- 
fore out  of  the  letter  of  Aurelian,"*  which  chides  the 
senate  for  demurring  about  opening  the  Sibylline 
books,  as  if  they  had  been  consulting,  not  in  the 
capitol,  but  in  a  Christian  church :  as  also  that 
other  rescript  of  his  in  Eusebius,'**  which,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  council  of  Antioch,  ordered  Paulus 
Samosatensis  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house  of  the 
chm-ch.  But  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  goes  far 
beyond  all  others:  for  speaking  of  the  peaceable 
times  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  from  the  per- 
secution of  Valerian  to  that  of  Diocletian,  he  ob- 


locum,  qui  publicus  fuerat,  occupassent,  contra  popiuarii  di- 
Cerent,  sibi  eum  deberi ;  rescripsit  imperator,  Melius  esse  ut 
quomodocunque  illic  Deuscolatur,  quam  popiuariis  dedatur. 

>*<  Greg.  Nyss.  Vit.  Greg.  Thaumatur.  t.  3.  p.  567. 

1*7  Gregnr.  Thaumaturg.  Epist.  Canon,  c.  11. 

>^  Cypr.  de  Oper.  et  Eleemos.     See  sect.  2. 

>*  Cypr.  Ep.  55.  al.  59.  ad  Cornel.  Quid  superest,  quam 
ut  ecclesia  capitolio  cedat,  et  recedentibus  sacerdotibus  ac 
Domini  altare  removentibus,  in  cleri  nostri  sacrum  veneran- 
dumque  consessum  simulacra  atque  idola  cum  arts  suis  trans- 
cant? 

^  Dionys.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  2.        >"  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  13. 

"*  See  before,  sect  1.     Ex  Vopisco  Vit.  Aurclian. 

I''  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.  cited  sect.  3. 
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serves,  that  the  number  of  Christians  so  grew  and 
multiplied  in  that  fifty  years,  that  their  ancient 
churches  were  not  large  enough  to  receive  them, 
and  therefore  they  erected  from  the  foundations"* 
more  ample  and  spacious  ones  in  every  city. 

s«-i. !«.  '^^^  ^"b'  objection  against  all  this, 

f..IJiaffl«.nd  made  with  any  colour,  is  drawn  from 
AnM,biu,  «».w«d.  ^^^  ^  jjjg  ancient  apologists,  Ori- 

gen,***  Minucius  Felix,"*  Amobius,*"  and  Lactan- 
tius,""  who  seem  to  say  that  the  Christians  in  their 
time  had  no  temples  nor  altars,  nor  ought  to  have 
any.  But,  as  Mr.  Mede  shows  at  large,  this  is  only 
RlK>kcu  against  such  temples  as  the  heathens  plead- 
ed for,  in  the  notion  of  cncloistering  the  Deity  by 
an  idol.  For  otherwise  the  very  authors  from 
whom  the  objection  is  drawn  must  strangely  con- 
tradict themselves.  For  Amobius"*  outis  they  had 
their  content  tenia ,  houses  of  assembly,  which  he 
complains  were  barbarously  destroyed  in  the  last 
persecution.  And  Lactantius  '••  says  the  same,  giv- 
ing them  also  the  name  of  the  temples  of  God, 
which  Diocletian  ordered  to  be  demolished,  when 
he  taught  oratory  in  Bithynia.  And  Origen  him- 
self speaks"'  of  adorning  the  ChristLin  churches 
and  altars,  in  one  of  his  homilies  upon  Joshua, 
translated  literally  by  Ruflin. 

jj^j  ,7  Thus  far  Mr.  Mede  goes  in  his  col- 

r^^.n*^i^  lections  and  answer  to  this  objection ; 
'^•''"*^  to  which  I  shall  add  a  few  things 

which  he  has  not  observed.  Lactantius,  in  another 
place  of  his  Institutions,'"  speaks  of  one  of  the 
Christian  eonventiettla  in  a  town  in  Phrygia,  which 
the  heathen  burnt  with  the  whole  assembly  in  it 
And  in  his  book  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  pub- 
lished since  Mr.  Mede*s  death,  he  gives  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  destruction  of  churches 
throughout  the  world.  For  he  not  only  mentions 
the  demolishing  the  stately  church  of  Nicomedia,'" 
but  intimates  that  the  same  fate  attended  the 
churches  over  all  the  world.  For  even  in  France, 
where  the  mild  Constantius  ruled,  the  persecution 
went  so  far  as  to  pull  down  the  churches,'**  though 


the  men,  the  true  temples  of  Gkid,  were  spared,  and 
sheltered  under  his  gentle  gOYemment  Lactantini 
lived  in  France  at  this  time,  being  tator  to  Crispin, 
the  son  of  Constantine,  and  grandson  of  Constan- 
tius, and  therefore  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  his 
relation.  So  that  we  must  interpret  Eusebios  by 
him,  when  he  says,**  Constantios  destroyed  no 
churches :  that  is,  he  gave  no  positive  orders,  ai 
the  other  emperors  did,  to  destroy  them,  bnt  he  con- 
nived at  such  as  pulled  them  down,  in  policy  to 
satisfy  the  other  emperors,  and  make  the  walls  com- 
pound for  the  life  and  safety  of  the  persons.  Hov- 
ever  it  was,  both  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  agree 
in  this,  that  there  were  churches  in  France  before 
the  last  persecution.  We  have  the  like  account  of 
the  churches  of  Britain  given  by  Gildas,  who  says'" 
in  general  of  the  last  persecution,  that  it  occasioned 
churches  all  over  the  world  to  be  destroyed,  and 
particularly  in  Britain ;  for  the  Christians  boilt  them 
new  again  from  the  ground  when  the  persecution 
was  over,'**  and  founded  others  beside  them,  to  be 
as  so  many  pubUc  monuments  and  trophies  of  thdr 
martyrs.  Optatus**  takes  notice  of  forty  churches 
in  Rome  before  the  last  persecution,  which  being 
taken  from  the  Christians,  were  afterward  restored 
to  them  by  the  order  of  Maxendus,  as  St  Aogtin" 
more  than  once  informs  us.  In  Africa  we  read  of 
some  churches  that  were  demolished  in  this  pe^ 
secution,  as  at  Zama  and  Fumi,  mentioned  in  the 
Gesta  Purgationis***  of  Cecilian  and  Felix.  Othen 
were  taken  away,  and  in  the  mean  time,  till  they 
were  restored  again,  both  councils  and  chureh  ss- 
semblies  were  held  in  private  houses,  as  Optatos*" 
observes  of  the  council  of  Cirta,  and  St  Austin 
after  him,  who  says.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  a  few  bishops  should  hold  a  council '"  in  a  pi- 
vate  house  in  the  heat  of  persecution,  when  the 
martyrs  made  no  scruple  in  the  like  case  to  be  bap- 
tized in  prison,  and  Christians  met  in  prison  to 
celebrate  the  sacrament  with  the  martyrs.  But  not 
to  multiply  instances  of  this  nature,  tlie  very  tenor 
of  the  imperial  edicts,  which  raised  the  last  pe^ 


'«  Euscb.  lib.  8.  c.  I.       »"  Origen.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  8.  p. 389. 

«  Minuc.  Octav.  p.  29. 

'"  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  lib.  6.  •*  Lactam,  lib.  2.  c.  2. 

»»  Arnob.  lib.  4.  p.  152.  cited  before,  sect.  7. 

<<*  Lactant.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  cited  sect.  6. 

'«  Origen.  Homil.  10.  in  Josua.         >"  Lact  I.  5.  c.  11. 

***  Lact.  de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  12.  lUud  editissimum 
pane  is  horis  solo  adaequarunt. 

""  Ibid.  c.  15.  Constantius,  ne  dissentire  Tideretur  a 
niajoribus  preeceptis,  conventicula,  id  est,  parietes,  qui  re- 
stitui  poterant,  dirui  passus  est,  verum  autem  Dei  templum, 
quod  est  in  hominibus,  incolume  servavit. 

>*  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  M^c  Tovt  oiKom  reap  iKicktivtw 

""  Gildas  do  Excid.  Britan.  in  initio.  Ad  persecutionem 
Diocletiaui  tyranni  novennem,  in  qua  subversae  per  totum 
imindum  sunt  ecclesise,  &c. 

^  Ibid.  Kcn'^Tant  ecclcsias  ad  solum  usq*ie  destructas, 


basilicas  sanctimiin  martymm  fundant,  construunt,  peiii- 
cinnt,  ac  Yeluti  victrida  iigna  psHim  propalanL  Vide 
Bedae  Hist.  EccL  lib.  1.  c.  6  et  8,  who  speaks  almost  in  tke 
words  of  Gildas. 

>•*  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  49.  QuadraginU  basilicas. 

^  Aug.  BreTic.  Ck>llat.  die  3.  c.  la  It.  lib.  post  Gollatio- 
nem,  c.  13. 

1^  GesU  Purgat  p.  276.  Bt  Zanus  et  Fornis  dind  basili- 
cas et  uri  Scripturas  vidi. 

>'>  Optat  lib.  I.  p.  39.  Apud-Cirtam  civitalem,  quia  ba- 
silica necdum  fuerant  restitutso,  in  domum  Urbani  Cbariii 
consedenmt,  &c 

>"  Aug.  BrevicGoUat.  died.  c.  17.  Non  esae  incredibile, 
quod  in  priTatam  domum  pauci  illi  episcopi  perseeutioois 
tempore  convenerunt,  at  fervente  persecatioDe  etiam  in  car^ 
cere  doceantur  baptiiati.martjrres,  et  illic  a  Christianis  ce- 
lebrata  sacramenta,  ubi  Christiani  propter  eadem  ncra* 
menta  tenebantur  inclosi. 
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edition,  is  undeniable  evidence,  that  the  Christians 
n  all  parts  of  the  world  had  then  their  public 
(bnrches,  to  which  they  resorted  so  long  as  they 
lad  opportunity  to  frequent  them.  For  Eusebius'" 
layg.  The  edicts  were  sent  over  all  the  world,  com- 
nanding  the  churches  to  be  levelled  with  the 
jprtnind,  and  the  Bibles  to  be  burnt  Which  is  also 
noted  by  Theodoret,'**  St.  Jerom,"»  and  the  Acts  of 
Purgation  of  Cccilian  and  Felix"*  at  the  end  of  Op- 
tatus.  So  that  a  man  might  as  well  question  whe- 
ther the  Christians  had  Bibles,  as  whether  they  had 
dinrches  before  the  last  persecution.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  contrary  opinion  here  always  give  up  the 
nitse,  and  contradict  themselves :  for  when  they 
bave  urged  the  authority  of  Amobius  and  Lactan- 
dns,  against  Christians  having  any  temples,  they 
ue  forced  to  confess  from  the  foresaid  evidences, 
that  they  had  churches  whilst  Amobius  and  Lac- 
tantius  lived,  that  is,  within  the  third  century; 
irfaich  is  to  grant  and  deny  the  same  thing,  and 
load  both  themselves  and  those  ancient  authors 
with  a  manifest  contradiction.  To  the  testimonies 
cited  by  Mr.  Mede  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  reader  may  add  that  remarkable  story  told 
by  Eusebius,  concerning  the  martyr  Marinus,  anno 
259,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Marinus  being  a 
candidate  for  a  Roman  office  at  Ca»area,  was  in- 
formed against  as  a  Christian  by  an  antagonist,  who 
{dcaded,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  the  office  upon 
that  score :  the  judge  upon  examination  finding  it 
to  be  so,  gives  him  three  hours*  time  to  consider, 
whether  he  would  quit  his  religion,  or  his  Hfe. 
During  this  space,  Theotecnus,  bishop  of  Ceesarea, 
meets  with  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  car- 
ries him  to  the  church,'"  and  sets  him  by  the  holy 
table,  then  ofSen  him  a  Bible  and  a  sword,  and  bids 
lum  take  his  choice.  He  readily,  without  any  de- 
nmr,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  Bible ;  whereupon  the 
bishop  thus  bespake  him :  Adhere,  says  he,  adhere 
to  6od«  and  in  his  strength  enjoy  what  thou  hast 
chosen,  and  go  in  peace.  With  this  he  immediately 
returns  from  the  church  to  the  judge,  makes  his 
confession,  receives  his  sentence,  and  dies  a  marijrr. 
Who  that  reads  this  story  can  question,  whether 
the  worshipping-places  which  Gallienus  is  said  a 
Kttle  before"*  to  have  restored  to  the  Christians, 
were  properly  churches,  with  holy  tables,  or  altars, 
in  them  ?  To  the  testimonies  cited  from  Tertullian 


may  be  added  one  more,  where  he  plainly  distin- 
guishes the  parts  of  their  churches,  as  the  discipline 
of  their  penitents  then  required.  For,  speaking  of 
the  unnatural  sins  of  uncleanness,  he  says,  All  such 
monsters  were  excluded,"*  not  only  from  the  nave 
or  body  of  the  church,  but  from  every  part  of  it : 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  without^door  in  the 
open  air,  and  not  allowed  to  come  under  the  roof 
of  it  This  discipline  was  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
in  the  time  of  Babylas,  anno  247,  when,  according 
to  the  account  given  by  St  Chrysostom'**  and  Eu- 
sebius,"* Babylas  excluded  the  emperor  Philip  from 
the  church,  with  all  his  guards  about  him,  on  Easter 
eve,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  pray  vnih  the 
faithful,  till  he  had  set  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
penitents,  furavolaQ  x«^,  Eusebius  calls  it,  and 
there  made  confession  of  his  crimes.  I  stand  not 
now  critically  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  his- 
tory, which  some  learned  men'"  question,  and  others 
defend :  "*  it  is  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose,  that 
both  Eusebius  and  St.  Chrysostom  give  us  such  an  • 
account  of  the  ancient  churches,  as  necessarily  sup- 
poses them  distinct  from  common  habitations  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  Nay,  St  Austin,'**  and 
the  author  of  the  Comments  under  the  name  of  St 
Ambrose,"*  say  expressly,  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  was  planted  in  the  world,  churches 
were  built,  to  pray  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority, &c.,  according  to  the  apostle's  direction,  I 
Tim.  ii.  1 ;  upon  which  St.  Austin  founds  the  use 
and  building  of  churches,  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
Martyrologies,  nor  such  wTiters  as  Abdias  Baby- 
lonius  and  Anacletus,  which  speak  of  churches 
built  in  Persia  by  Simon  and  Jude,  and  at  Alex- 
andria by  St  Mark,  and  at  Rome  by  St  Peter,  be- 
cause these  are  late  and  spurious  writings :  but  yet, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  first  conversions  by  those 
that  happened  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  we  may 
conclude,  that  as  soon  as  any  people  were  convert- 
ed, they  provided  themselves  Sfiurches  for  Divine ; 
service.  As  when  Frumentius  had  converted  the 
Indians,  Socrates'**  says,  he  immediately  built 
churches  among  them;  which  is  confirmed  by  Ruffin, 
who  not  only  takes  notice  of  that,  but  says  further, 
that  before  he  had  converted  them,  meeting  with 
some  Roman  merchants  that  were  Christians,  he 
encouraged  them  to  build  themselves  oratories  in 
all  places,  whither  they  might  resort  for  prayer,  after 


M  EuMb.  lib.  a  c.  2.  "«  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  39. 

"*  HieroD.  Com.  in  Zecha.  cap.  8. 

■"  Gcsta  Purgmt  p.  277.  Ubi  Scripturas  inveniuntur,  ipsa 
itmtn  diniitar. 

"v  Boieb.  lib.  7.  c  15.  'Etc  *riip  iKKXtivlawpodytt,  tl<rm 
Tt  vf^  airtf  x^cen  ttf  dyidcfiari,  &c. 

>"  ibid.  c.  13. 

**  ReUqnat  aatem  libidintim  furias  impiaa,  et  in  corpora 
tt  a  wziM^  nltim  jvra  natum,  non  modo  limine,  verum  omni 
trcinii  tecto  tubmovemus,  quia  non  smit  delicta,  sed  mon- 
ttn.  TertnL  de  Pudicit.  c.  4. 


»••  Chrytost.  cont.  Gentil.  t.  1.  p.  741.  T6»  fiaatXia  twv 
Ttji  lKK\fi<rlav  itpo^vpmv  i^nXaac,  &c.     Vid.  p.  741. 

»■»  Eusob.  lib.  6.  c.  34.  «  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  p.  46. 

1"  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  247.  n.  6.  Huetius  Orige- 
nian.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  n.  12. 

^  Aug.  cont  Faust,  lib.  12.  c.  36.  Ex  hoc  quippe  illit 
credentibus  constructa  simt  domicilia  pacis,  basilicsB  Chris- 
tianarum  congrei^ationum. 

>*  Ambros.  in  Epbes.  iv.  Ubi  omnia locacircnmple.xa  est 
ecclesia,  convent icula  constituta  sunt,  &c. 

»  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  EuKTiJpio  voXXa  lipOti,  &c. 
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the  custom  of  the  Romans.*"  Theodoret,**  and  So- 
crates, and  RiifTin  observe  the  same  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nation  of  the  Iberians  by  a  captive 
woman,  who  taught  them  to  build  churches  after 
the  Roman  form ;  which  they  did,  and  then  sent 
ambassadors  to  Constantine  (in  whose  time  both 
these  conversions  happened)  to  desire  him  to  send 
them  priests,  to  carry  on  the  work  they  had  thus 
begun,  and  to  minister  in  their  churches.  Now,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  some  such  thing  was 
observed  in  all  conversions  from  the  very  first,  al- 
lowing for  the  difference  betwixt  times  of  persecu- 
tion and  times  of  peace.  For  though  they  had  not 
such  public  and  stately  edifices  at  some  times,  as 
they  had  at  others ;  yet  they  always  had  places  pe- 
culiarly set  apart  for  Divine  worship,  before  the 
peaceable  reign  of  Constantine,  as  the  evidences 
produced  above  do  undeniably  prove. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
FIRST  AGES  AND  THOSE  THAT  FOLLOWED:  AND 
OP  HEATHEN  TEMPLES  AND  JEWISH  8TNAGOOUE8 
CONVERTED  INTO  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

j^^  1  The  only  remaining  objection  against 
J5^J«pu'"iSd"  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  last 
^^  ^  chapter,  is  taken  from  a  passage  or  two 

of  the  ancients,  which  seem  to  imply,  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  apostolical  age  and 
those  that  followed,  in  reference  to  this  business  of 
churches.  Isidore  of  Pclusium,  treating  of  this 
matter,  says,  In  the  apostles'  days  there  were  *  no 
churches,  that  is,  buildings  or  temples,  when  spi- 
ritual gifts  abounded,  and  a  holy  conversation  was 
the  bright  ornament  of  tlie  church:  but  in  our 
days  the  buildings  are  adorned  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, whilst  the  church  is  fallen  into  disgrace.  And 
therefore,  were  I  at  liberty  to  choose,  I  should  rather 
have  wished  to  have  lived  in  those  days,  when  there 
were  no  such  beautified  temples,  but  yet  the  church 
was  crowned  with  Divine  and  heavenly  graces; 
than  in  these  days,  when  temples  are  adorned  with 
all  kinds  of  marble,  but  the  church  is  deprived  of 
all  those  spiritual  gifts.     These  words,  if  they  be 


taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  may  aeem  to  import, 
tliat  in  the  age  of  tlie  s^KWtles  there  were  no  churches 
builded ;  for  beyond  the  apostolical  age  he  cairiet 
not  the  comparison :  but  I  rather  take  him  to  mean, 
that  the  apostles  had  not  such  churches  as  they  had 
in  his  time,  that  is,  so  stately  and  magnificent,  lo^ 
rich  and  beautiful,  as  many  in  after  ages.  Which  is 
certainly  true :  for  in  the  first  conversion  of  anj  , 
nation  the  churches  were  always  answerable  to  the 
state  and  condition  the  converts  were  in,  which  wis 
commonly  a  state  of  persecution,  when  not  manj 
rich,  not  many  noble  were  called.  Nay,  even  in 
those  places,  where  kings  gave  eneouragement  to 
the  propagation  of  the  foith,  chnrches  were  another 
thing  from  what  they  are  now,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  history  of  our  own  nation.  There  was  a 
time,  Bede  tells  us,  when  there  was  not  a  stone 
church  in  all  the  land,  but  the  custom  was  to  build 
them  all  of  wood:  and  therefore,  when  Bnhop 
Ninyas  built  a  church  of  stone,  it  was  such*  a  rarity 
and  unusual  thing  among  the  Britons,  that  they 
called  the  place  Candida  Casa,  Whitem,  or  Whit-  ^ 
church,  upon  it  The  same  author  tells  us,'  that 
Finan,  the  second  bishop  of  Lindis£arae  or  Holj 
Island,  since  called  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  built 
a  church  in  the  island  fit  for  a  cathedral  see,  whidi  ' 
yet  was  not  of  stone,  but  only  timber  sawed,  and 
covered  with  reed ;  and  so  it  continued,  till  Esdbert, 
the  seventh  bishop,  took  away  the  reed,  and  covered 
it  all  over,  both  roof  and  sides,  with  sheets  of  lead^ 
No  one  after  this  will  wonder  at  the  account  whien 
Sulpicius  Severus*  gives  of  the  churches  of  Cyrene 
in  the  deserts  of  Lib3ra,  when  he  tells  us,  he  went 
with  a  presbyter  into  one  of  them,  which  was  made 
of  small  rods  interwoven  one  with  another,  and  not 
much  more  stately  and  ambitious  than  his  own 
house,  in  which  a  man  could  hardly  stand  upright 
But  the  men  who  frequented  these  churches,  were 
men  of  the  golden  age  and  purest  morals:  thej 
neither  bought  nor  sold  any  thing ;  they  knew  not 
what  fraud  or  theft  was ;  they  neither  had,  nor  de- 
sired to  have,  silver  or  gold,  which  other  nx>rtBli  set 
such  a  value  upon.  For,  says  he,  when  I  ofiered 
the  presbyter  ten  pieces  of  gold,  he  refused  them, 
telling  me  with  some  greatness  of  mind,  that  thel 
church  was  not  built  with  gold,  but  rather  unboflt^  /' 
by  it,  Eccletiam  auro  nan  atrui,  §edpoUu9  destrS^iSi^ 
ore  consiUoproteskUtu,  These  instances  may  serve 
to  explain  Isidore's  meaning,  when  he  says.  The 


**"  Rudin.  lib.  i.  r.9.  Monere  ccepit,  utciihvpnliculapcr 
loca  tingula  facerent,  ad  quae  Romauo  ritu  oratioais  causa 
contluerent. 

»»  Theod.  lib.  1.  c.  24.  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  20.  Ruffin.  lib.  1. 
c.  10. 

*  Iftidor.  PeluB.lib.  2.  Ep.  246.  'Exi  fiiv  twv  AtrtMrroXuv 
iKKXijtriaaTvpia  ovk  iiVy  &c, 

'  Bcde,  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  Vulgo  vocatur,  ad  caadidam 
casam,  eo  quod  ibi  ecclesiam  de  lapide,  insolito  BritODibui 
more,  fecerit. 


*  Bede,  lib.  3.  c.  25.  Fioan  in  insula  Lindia&menti  fecit 
eccletiam  epiacopali  tedi  congruam.  .Qoam  tamen  more 
Scolorum,  non  de  lapide,  aed  de  robore  lecto,  totam  oompo- 

suit  atque  arundine  texit. Sed  epitcopns  loci  illina  Ead- 

bert,  ablata  arundine,  earn  totam,  hoe  at,  at  tactum  et  iptot 
quoque  parietes  ejus  plumbi  laminis  co-operire  cnravit 

*  Sulpit.  Sever.  Dial.  1.  c.  2.  Brat  vilibot  coatexta  vir- 
gulti%  non  multo  ambitioaior  quam  nottri  hoapitia  tabema- 
cttlum,  in  quo  nisi  incurvui  quit  non  potarat  coaiistere, 
&c. 
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ipostolical  age  had  no  churches,  or  not  such  rich 
ind  noble  structures,  as  the  peace,  and  affluence,  and 
cmolation  of  after  ages  commonly  produced. 

Indeed  there  were  many  visible  rea- 
■iMOiii'  lor  M.  sons,  why  the  state  of  the  structures 

iHfiiif  and  abtcrinie 

jbtyte  rfiijiTir  most  needs  alter  in  proportion  to  the 
adrancement  of  the  state  of  religion 
itBeiL  For  times  of  peace  and  persecution  looked 
with  a  very  difierent  aspect,  and  had  a  very  different 
influence  upon  the  afiairs  of  the  church.  Persecu- 
tion was  always  attended  with  poverty,  paucity  of 
believers,  and  unsettled  hopes :  so  that  either  they 
needed  not  stately  and  sumptuous  buildings,  or  they 
were  not  able  to  erect  them ;  or  at  least  they  had 
no  invitation  and  encouragement  to  do  it,  whilst  they 
were  under  daily  apprehensions  of  seeing  them 
plundered  or  demolished  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
erected  them.  But  in  times  of  peace  great  multi- 
tudes of  converts  forsook  the  temples,  and  came 
over  to  the  church,  and  those  many  times  persons 
of  fortune  and  quality ;  and  in  some  of  the  heathen 
leigns  the  church  enjoyed  a  more  serene  and  unin- 
terrupted gale  of  tranquiUity,  as  in  that  happy  in- 
terval of  near  fifty  years,  between  the  death  of  St. 
Cyprian  and  the  last  persecution :  and  then  there 
ms  a  necessity  to  build  more  ample  and  stately 
churches,  and  they  had  ability  to  do  it,  and  were 
not  without  hopes  of  continuing  to  enjoy  their  works 
of  piety  in  a  settled  and  lasting  peace.  So  that 
then,  in  that  promising  interval,  as  Eusebius*  ob- 
serves, when  Diocletian's  court  and  family  were  al- 
most all  become  Christians,  and  great  multitudes  of 
believers  in  all  cities  came  over  daily  to  the  faith ; 
their  ancient  &brics  could  not  contain  them,  but 
they  built  them  more  ample  and  spacious  churches 
in  every  city  from  the  foundation.  And  when  many 
of  these  had  been  destroyed  in  the  long  decennial 
persecution,  they  were  again  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
more  lofty  and  beautiful  than  they  were  before,  as 
the  same  Eusebius  words  it,'  as  soon  as  Constantine 
had  revived  the  Christians'  hopes,  by  publishing  his 
ediets  in  fkvour  of  their  religion. 

But  now  there  were  two  other  rea- 
sons conciured,  after  the  emperors 
were  become  Christians,  which  contri- 
''^  buted  much  toward  the  state  and  mag- 

mficence  of  Christian  churches.  Which  were,  first, 
the  great  liberality  and  munificence  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  who  were  at  great  expense  in  erecting 
many  noble  fiibrics  in  several  cities  to  the  honour  of 
Chrbt;  and,  secondly,  their  orders  for  converting 
heathen  temples  into  churches.  Constantine  spared 
no  charge  to  erect,  beautify,  and  adorn  churches  in 


all  parts  of  the  East,  as  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ni- 
comedia,  Mambre,  Heliopolis  in  Phcenicia,  and 
many  other  places,  of  which  the  reader  that  pleases 
may  find  a  particular  account  in  Eusebius  and  So- 
crates:' but  especially  at  Constantinople,  where 
among  others  he  built  the  beautiful  church  called 
ecclesia  Ccmstantiniana,  to  the  memory  of  the  twelve 
apostles ;  which,  as  Eusebius  describes  it,*  was  vastly 
high,  and  yet  had  all  its  walls  covered  with  marble, 
its  roof  overlaid  with  gold,  and  tlie  outside,  instead 
of  tiles,  covered  with  gilded  brass.  He  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  temple  called  Sancta  So- 
phia, and  Magna,  which  was  finished  and  dedicated 
thirty-four  years  after  by  his  son  Constantius,  anno 
360,  who  joined  the  temple  of  Peace  to  it,  (which 
was  another  church  built  by  Constantine,)  including 
them  both  in  one,  as  Socrates*  and  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  inform  us.^  Con- 
stantine's  example  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
emperors,  but  more  especially  by  Justinian,  who, 
among  many  other  works  of  this  nature,  rebuilt  the 
church  of  S.  Sophia,  which  had  been  burnt  down  in 
the  time  of  Anastasius.  And  now  it  became  the 
glory  of  the  world  for  its  greatness,  curious  archi- 
tecture, richness,  and  beauty;  insomuch  that  Justi- 
nian himself,  having  finished  it,  was  heard  to  say, 
Ncviciira  et,  S<»\o/iwv,  I  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon. 
They  who  are  desirous  to  read  the  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  church,  may  find  it  briefly  deUneated  in 
Evagrius,"  Procopius,"  and  Agathius,"  but  more 
fully  and  exactly  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  his 
learned  commentator  Du  Fresne,  whose  accurate 
knowledge  in  these  matters  exceeds  all  that  ever 
came  before  him.  I  have  extracted  out  of  him  such 
observations  as  I  thought  necessary  to  my  own  de- 
sign, but  they  that  please  to  peruse  the  whole  may 
find  it  at  the  end  of  Johannes  Cinnamus,  among  the 
Byzantine  historians,  published  at  Paris,  1670. 

The  other  reason,  which  I  said  con- 
tributed toward  the  magnificence  of    a*  SJ^tJeir  «- 
Christian  churches,  was  the  orders  of  h«tiu^toS5£«ilIto 

.  churebn. 

several  emperors  for  convertmg  hea- 
then temples  into  churches.  At  first  indeed,  whilst 
the  reformation  from  heathenism  was  in  its  infancy, 
no  idol-temples  were  made  use  of  as  churches,  but 
they  were  either  permitted  to  the  heathen  for  some 
time,  or  else  shut  up,  or  demolished.  Till  the  25th 
year  of  Constantine,  i.  e.  anno  333,  the  temples  were 
in  a  great  measure  tolerated ;  but  in  that  year  he 
published  his  laws,  commanding  temples,  altars,  and 
images  to  be  destroyed,  which  laws  are  sometimes 
referred  to  in  the  Theodosian  Code."  And  pursu- 
ant to  these  laws,  a  great  many  temples  were  defaced 


*  Euaeb.  lib.  a  c.  I.  •  Ibid.  lib.  10.  c.  2. 

'  Euseb.  dm  Vita  ContUot  lib.  a  c.  50  et  51.    Socrat. 
lib.  1.  c.  16,  17, 18. 

*  Euseb.  d«  Vit.  Con»t  lib.  4.  c.  58. 


•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

»  Chronic.  Alex.  an.  360.  p.  G85.  »  Evagr.  lib.  4.  c.  .31. 
"  Procop.  de  iEdific.  Justin,  lib.  1.  c.  1.  "  Agatb.  lib. 5. 
>•  Cod.Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  17.  de  Sepulchris  Yiolatis,  Leg.  2. 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  revenues  confis- 
cated, as  appears  not  only  from  the  Christian  writers, 
St.  Jerom,"  and  Eusebius,'*  and  others,  but  also 
from  the  complaints  of  the  heathen  writers,  Euna- 
pius,"  Libanius,*"  and  Julian.'*  In  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing reigns  also  the  same  method  was  taken,  to 
shut  up  or  to  deface  the  temples,  as  is  evident  from 
the  account  which  Ruffin*  gives  of  the  general  de- 
struction of  them  in  Eg>'pt  by  the  order  of  Valen- 
tinian.  But  in  the  next  reign,  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius,  another  method  was  taken  with  some  of  them. 
For  as  Gothofred  observes"  out  of  the  Chronicon 
Alexandrinum,  anno  379,  Theodosius  turned  the 
famous  temple  of  Heliopolis,  called  Balanium,  into 
a  Christian  church,  iiroiri<rt  a^bUackrimav  xP^vrtaimv. 
And  about  the  same  time,  Socrates  tells  us,  that 
when  Valens  had  banished  the  two  Macarii,  the 
heads  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  into  a  pagan  island, 
they  converted  all  the  inhabitants,  and  tumt»d" 
their  temple  into  the  form  of  a  church.  The  like 
was  done  by  the  famous  temple  of  the  dea  ccs- 
lestis  at  Carthage,  by  Aurelius  the  bishop,  in  the 
time  of  Ilonorius,  anno  399,  which  the  author  of 
the  book  de  Prccdictionibus,  under  the  name  of  Pros- 
per," tells  with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
it  had  been  dedicated  before  by  one  Aurelius,  a 
heathen  high  priest,  with  this  inscription,  Aurelius 
pontifex  dedicavif,  which  our  author  says  was  left  in 
the  frontispiece,  to  be  read  by  all  the  people,  because 
by  God's  providence  it  was  fulfilled  again  in  Aurelius 
the  bishop,  for  whom  it  served  as  well  as  the  former 
Aurelius,  when  he  had  once  dedicated  it  to  the  use 
and  service  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  set  his 
chair  in  the  place  of  the  goddess.  Not  long  after 
this,  Honorius,  anno  40S,  published  two  laws  in  the 
Western  empire,  forbidding  the  destruction  of  any 
more  temples  in  cities,  because  they  might  serve  for 
ornament  or  public  use,'*  being  once  purged  of  all 
unlawful  furniture,  idols,  and  altars,  which  he  or- 


dered to  be  destroyed  wherever  they  were  found. 
These  laws,  as  Gothofred  rightly  observes,  seem  to 
have  been  published  at  the  instance  of  the  Africfin 
fathers,  who,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  canons"  of 
the  African  Code,  petitioned  the  emperor,  that  such 
temples  as  were  in  the  country  only  and  private 
places,  not  serving  for  any  ornament,  might  be  de- 
stroyed. Arcadius  published  such  another  law  for 
the  Eastern  empire,  which  relates  only  to  the  de- 
struction of  temples  in  country  places,*  and  not  in 
cities,  where  now  there  was  no  such  danger  of  sn- 
perstition,  since  they  might  be  converted  to  a  better 
use.  And  upon  this  ground  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Prosper"  commends  Honorius  for  his  piety 
and  devotion,  because  he  gave  aU  the  temples  with 
their  adjacent  places  to  the  church,  only  requiring 
the  idols  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  after 
this  we  find  a  law  of  Theodosius  junior,"  command- 
ing all  temples  to  be  destroyed.  But,  as  Gothofred 
seems  rightly  to  interpret  it,  the  word  destrojring  in 
that  law  is  to  be  understood  only  of  despoiling  them 
of  their  superstition,  because  it  follows  in  the  same 
law,  that  they  were  to  be  expiated  by  placing  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  which  was  a  token  of 
their  being  turned  into  churches.  And  his  observ- 
ation may  be  confirmed  further  from  what  Evagrius*. 
reports  of  Theodosius,  that  he  turned  the  Tychsum, 
or  temple  of  Fortune,  at  Antioch,  into  a  church, 
called  by  the  name  of  Ignatius.  The  like  was  done 
by  a  great  temple  at  Tanis  in  Egypt,  as  Yalesius" 
has  observed  out  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the 
martyr.  Cluver,  also,  in  his  description  of  Italy, 
takes  notice  of  a  place  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
called  Sacraria,  betwixt  Fulginum  and  Spoletum, 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Clitumnus,  which  he 
thinks'*  was  originally  no  other  than  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  CUtumnus;  though  another  learned  an- 
tiquary"  makes  it  something  doubtful  as  to  the  pre- 
sent chim;h  now  standing  there.     However,  we 


"  Hieron.  Chrouic.  an.  332. 

"  Eiiseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  54. 

"  Kunap.  Vit.  iEdesii. 

*•  Liban.  Orat.  pro  Templis,  p.  9.  Et  Orat.  Apolf>gctic. 
26.  p.  591. 

»  Julian.  Orat.  7.  p.  424.  »  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  28. 

«»  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan. 
Leg.  25. 

**  Socrat.  lib.  4.  c.  24.  To  il  trxnt*-^  tou  vaou  eis  lKK\f\' 
alas  Tuirov  /icxairoti70'airre«,  &c. 

*•  Prosper,  de  Promission.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  Antistes  Aurelius, 
ccolestis  jam  patriae  civis,  cathedram  illic  loco  coelestit  et 
habuit,  et  sedit.  Ipse  tunc  aderam  cum  sociis  et  amicis, 
•tque  (ut  se  adolescentium  aetas  impatiens  circumquaquc 
vertebat)  dum  curiosi  singula  quae  pro  magnitudine  inspici- 
mus,  mirum  quoddam  et  incredibile  nostro  se  ingessit  aspec- 
tui,  titulus  eeneis  grandioribusqueliteris  in  frontispicio  templi 
cunscriptus,  Aurelius  pontifex  dedicavit.  Hunc  legentes 
populi  mirabantur.  Praesago  tunc  spiritu  acta,  quae  prae- 
sciiis  Dei  ordo  certo  isto  fine  concluscrat. 

»•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagan.  Leg.  18.  iEdes 
inlicitis  rebus  vacuis,  ne  quis  conetur  everterc.    Decerniinus 


enim,  ut  aedificiorum  quidem  sit  integer  statot.  It.  L^.  19^ 
^diBcia  ipsa  templorum,  quae  in  civitatibus  vol  oppidis, 
vcl  extra  oppida  sunt,  ad  usum  publicum  vindicentar :  arae 
locis  omnibus  destruantur. 

»  Cod.  Afric.  can.  5a 

«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  10.  de  Pagao.  Leg.  16.  Si  qoa  in 
agris  templa  sunt,  sine  turba  et  tumultu  diniantur.  His 
euim  dejcctis,  onmis  superstitionis  materia  contumetor. 

^  Prosper,  de  Promiss.  lib.  3.  c.  38.  Honorius  Christiant 
religione  ac  devotionc  prseditus.  Templa  omnia  cum  suis 
adjacentibus  spatiis,  ecclesiis  contulit :  timolque  eoram  si- 
mulacra  confringenda  in  potestatem  dedit. 

^  Cod.  Th.  ibid.  Leg.  25.  Cuncta  eorum  fiana,  templa, 
delubra,  si  qua  nunc  etiam  restant  integra,  pnecepto  magis< 
tratuum  destrui,  conlocationeque  veneranda  C3irittian»  re- 
ligionis  signi  expiari  praecipimns. 

"  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  2i|k^«  a  vay^t  xai  Tl/iuMn  dytov  rif 
iyvaTltp  r6  iraKat  rvx^iiow  yiyovt, 

*"  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  c.  21.  Immensmn  fait 
ibi  templum,  quod  mo<lo  est  ecclesia. 

"  Cluver.  Ital.  Vetus.  p.  702, 

^  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  121. 
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have  seen  instances  enough  of  this  practice ;  and 
Bcde*  tells  us.  That  Gregory  the  Great  gave  Austin 
the  monk  instructions  of  the  same  nature,  ahout  the 
tfmples  here  among  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  if 
they  were  well  buUt,  they  should  not  be  destroyed, 
but  only  be  converted  from  the  worship  of  devils  to 
the  service  of  the  true  God;  and  so  he  observes  it 
was  done  at  Rome,  where,  not  long  after,  Boniface 
IV.  turned  the  heathen  temple,  called  the  Pantheon, 
into  the  church  of  All  Saints,**  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Phocas.  Sometimes  the  temples  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  materials  were  given  to  the 
church,  out  of  which  new  edifices  were  erected  for 
the  service  of  religion,  as  Sozomen"*  and  Ruffin" 
particularly  observe  of  the  temples  of  Bacchus  and 
Serapis  at  Alexandria.  I  have  already  showed*' 
out  of  Ausonius,.that  the  Roman  halls,  or  basilica, 
were  likewise  turned  into  churches.  The  like  is  re- 
ported of  some  Jewish  synagogues  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  who  takes  notice  par- 
ticulariy"  of  a  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans  in  a 
I^ace  called  Gargarida,  which  Zeno  the  emperor 
eonverted  into  a  large  Christian  church. 

And  though  it  is  not  agreed  by  learned  men, 
whether  the  temples  said  to  be  built  by  Hadrian 
were  intended  for  the  worship  of  himself,  or  the 
worship  of  Christ ;  for  Casaubon"  and  Pagi^  think 
he  designed  them  for  himself,  whilst  Huetius**  de- 
fends Lampridius  his  relation,  who  says  he  designed 
diem  for  the  honour  of  Christ ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
after  they  had  been  used  to  other  purposes,  they 
were  at  last  some  of  them  turned  into  Christian 
diurches.  For  Epiphanius  says,^  there  was  a  great 
temple  at  Tiberias,  called  the  Hadrianum,  which 
the  Jews  made  use  of  for  a  bath,  but  Josephus 
Comes,  .the  converted  Jew,  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  turned  it  into  a  church.  And  the  like  was 
done  by  another  of  them  by  Athanasius  at  Alexan- 
dria, having  before  been  the  hall  or  palace  of  Lici- 
nius,  as  the  same  Epiphanius^  informs  us.  So  that 
now,  partly  by  the  mmiificence  of  the  emperors, 
building  churches  at  their  own  charge,  and  partly 
by  their  orders  for  converting  heathen  temples  into 
churches,  and  partly  by  the  great  hberality  and  zeal 
of  private  Christians  in  times  of  peace,  churches 
became  another  thing  from  what  they  were  in  former 
ages,  that  is,  more  noble  and  stately  edifices,  more 
rich  and  beautifhl,  under  which  advantage  we  are 


next  to  take  a  view  of  them  in  the  following  part  of 
this  book. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  AND  PARTS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  CHURCHES  :  AND  FIRST,  OF  THE  EX- 
TERIOR   NARTHEX,   OR    ANTE-TEMPLE. 

It  may  easily  be  collected  from  what 

has  been  discoursed  in  the  former     chambm  .ncimt- 

,  -  .111  'J  '^'^  diflimiit  fumw. 

chapter,  that  anciently  churches  were 
not  all  built  precisely  in  one  form  or  figure.  For 
since  both  heathen  temples  and  public  halls  were 
turned  into  churches,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
that  all  these  should  happen  to  be  built  exactly  in 
the  same  form.  Nor  indeed  was  there  any  uni- 
versal rule  among  Christians  about  this  matter. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  seems  to  intimate, 
that  they  were  generally  oblong,  in  the  figure  of  a 
ship.*  This  fi^are  was  otherwise  called  dromical, 
ipofiubvf  because,  as  Leo  AUatius'  and  Suicerus' 
after  hun  conjecture,  churches  built  in  this  form 
had  void  spaces  for  deambulation.  And  this  is  said 
to  be  the  figure  of  the  famous  church  of  Sancta 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulus  Silentiarius 
and  other  writers.  But  this  figure  was  not  so  general 
but  that  we  meet  with  churches  in  other  forms. 
For  the  chiu-ch  which  Constantine  built  over  our 
Saviour's  sepulchre  at  Mount  Golgotha,  was  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,*  and  Walafridus  Strabo.* 
That  which  he  built  at  Antioch,  Eusebius'  says, 
was  an  octagon  :  and  such  was  the  church  of  Na- 
zianzum,  built  by  Gregory  the  father  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  as  we  find  in  the  son's  funeral  oration ' 
upon  his  father,  who  describes  it  as  having  eight 
sides  equal  to  one  another.  Other  churches  were 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  that  of  Simeon  Sty- 
htes,  mentioned  by  Evagrius.'  And  the  church  of 
the  apostles  built  by  Constantine  at  Constantinople, 
was  in  this  form  likewise,  as  we  learn  firom  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  Somnium  Anastasiie,  who  thus 
describes  it :  Carm.  9.  torn.  2.  p.  79* 

^ifv  Toi«  Kal  fnyoKavxov  'iiot  XptToio  /ua^ip-wv, 


Bede,  Ub.  1.  c.  90.  ••  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 

Soxomen.  lib.  7.  c  15. 
Ruffin.  lib.  2.  G.  23. 
See  chap.  I.  n.  5. 

CbroD.  Alex.  an.  10.  Zenon.  p.  757.  *£'ro£f|0's  riiv  wv- 
m  aWwp,  Ttiv  ivap  tiv  t6  xoikovfitifov  yapyapUtiVf 
rnptotf  ehcom  fiiytuf,  &c. 

Cusubon.  Not  in  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  Severi,  p.  170. 
Pagi,  Critic  ta  Baroo.  an.  ISi  n.  4. 
Huit.  DMOOttut  BTangeL  Propot.  a  p.  65. 
EptpbuL  Umt,  aa  Ebionit.  n.  12. 


^  Epiphan.  Haer.  C9.  Arian.  n.  2. 

*  CoDttit.  A  post.  lib.  2.  c.  57.    *0  oIkos  Irta  liriii^KftVf  oTtv 

*  Allatius,  de  Templis  Grsconxm. 

*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Naov. 
«  Euieb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  3& 

*  Strabo  de  Rebus  EccL  c.  4. 

*  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  3.  c.  50.  'By  dKralipm  ox^ 
fiart, 

^  Naz.  Orat  19.  de  Laud.  Patr.  p.  313. 

*  Evagr.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 
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Among  these  stood  the  stately  church  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  dividing  itself  into  four  wings  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  These  were  sometimes  made 
so  hy  the  addition  of  a  wing  of  huilding  on  each 
side,  (which  wmgs  the  Greeks  call  apsides,)  as  Ce- 
drenus*  and  Zonaras  observe  in  the  Life  of  Justin 
junior,  who  added  two  of  these  tqftides  to  the  church 
of  Blachems,  and  so  made  it  resemble  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Valesius  has  also  observed  *•  out  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  martyr,  that  the  church 
which  Constantine  built  at  Mambre,  was  in  a  qua- 
drangular or  square  figure,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  middle,  so  as  one  part  of  it  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Jews,  and  the  other  by  the  Christians.  Some 
churches  were  also  called  octachora,  but,  as  Vale- 
sius rightly  observes,  those  were  the  same  with  the 
oetoffones,  as  appears  from  this  ancient  inscription 
inGruter:" 

Octachonim  sanctos  templum  surrexit  in  usus, 
OctagODiu  fons  est  munere  dignus  eo. 

Suicerus  and  Allatius  take  notice  also  of  another 
form  of  churches,  which  they  call  rp»XXMrd,  cvXiv- 
l{pMrd,  ^okmriij  and  rvcXoci^^,  that  is,  round,  in  the 
igure  of  an  arch,  or  sphere,  or  a  cylinder,  or  a  shield, 
or  a  circle,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  said  to 
be.  But  this,  properly  speaking,  was  not  so  much 
the  form  of  a  church,  as  the  figure  of  one  part  of 
•ome  churches,  as  particularly  that  of  Sancta  So- 
j^iia,  the  body  of  which  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
IMZei,  that  is,  a  great  round  arch  or  sphere,  but  yet 
llie  whole  was  oblong,  resembling  the  form  of  other 
ehurches,  as  the  reader  may  judge  by  comparing 
die  several  figures  in  the  following  table,  whereof  one 
ii  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  taken  from  Du  Fresne's 
Constantinopolis  Christiana,  another  from  Dr.  Be- 
▼erege  in  his  Pandects,  a  third  from  Leo  Allatius, 
and  a  fourth  from  Groar ;  all  which  being  contracted 
and  put  together  by  Schelstrate  in  his  Condhum 
Antiochenum,  are  here  represented  from  his  copy, 
with  the  proper  names  referring  to  each  part  of 
tfiem.  To  these  I  have  added  another  figure  re- 
ptresendng  the  stately  church  of  Tyre,  built  by 
Fuilinus,  and  described  by  Eusebius"  in  his  pane- 
gyrical oration  upon  the  church  and  the  founder  of 
it,  which  the  curious  reader  may  see  at  large  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  I  shall 
here  in  a  great  measure  follow  his  description,  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  that  we  have, 
oaly  intennixing  sndi  other  things  as  are  necessary 


to  explain  the  forms  and  parts  of  other  churches, 
since,  as  I  have  observed,  they  were  not  all  alike, 
but  differed  in  form,  in  site,  and  in  several  parts 
from  one  another. 

To  begin  with  their  situation  or  ^^^ 
posture:  they  were  commonly  so  t^^^^brH^ 
,  placed,  as  that  the  front  or  chief  en-  '~"^* 
trances  were  toward  the  west,  and  the  sanctuary 
or  altar  part  toward  the  east :  yet  in  some  churches 
it  was  otherwise,  as  is  evident  from  the  observ- 
ation made  by  Socrates  **  upon  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  that  it  stood  in  a  different  posture  from  other 
churches;  for  the  altar  did  not  look  toward  the 
east,  but  toward  the  west.  Which  observation  is 
also  made  by  Paulinus  Nolanus  "  upon  one  of  his 
own  structures.  And  the  temple  of  the  other  Pau- 
linus at  Tyre  seems  to  have  stood  the  same  way. 
For  Eusebius  describes  the  entrance  to  it,  and  not 
the  altar  part,  as  fronting  the  rising  sun.  So  that 
though  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,"  among 
other  rules  of  this  nature,  gives  directions  for  build- 
ing churches  toward  the  east,  yet  it  appears  from 
these  instances,  that  the  practice  was  not  so  univers- 
al, but  that  it  admitted  of  exceptions,  as  necessity 
or  expediency  required.  Which  observation  has 
been  made  not  only  by  Bishop  Usher,**  and  Cardinal 
Bona,"  but  long  before  them  by  Walafridus  Strabo, 
who  says,"  The  ancients  were  not  nicely  curious 
which  way  their  churches  stood,  but  yet  the  most 
usual  custom  was  for  Christians  to  pray  toward  the 
east,  and  therefore  the  greatest  part  of  the  churches 
were  built  with  a  respect  to  that  custom.  But  St 
Patrick  in  Ireland,  as  Bishop  Usher  observes  **  out 
of  JoceHn,  the  writer  of  his  Life,  varied  from  all 
others:  for  he  built  a  church  in  Sabul,  hard  by 
Down  in  Ulster,  which  fronted  neither  east  nor 
west,  but  stood  from  north  to  south,  ab  aqmhnali 
parte  versus  meridianam  plagam.  So  that  ecclesias- 
tical history  affords  us  instances,  if  we  make  a  cu- 
rious inquiry,  of  churches  standing  in  all  postures. 

Next,  to  consider  the  several  parts 
of  the  ancient  churches,  we  are  to  ob-    commooijdiTMcd 

into  three  Mils,  luid 

serve,  that  as  in  the  temple  of  God  at  J^«**»»  "^^ « 
Jerusalem,  not  only  the  holy  and  the 
most  holy  were  reckoned  parts  of  the  temple,  but 
also  the  outward  courts,  and  even  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  wliich  is  expressly  called  the  house  of  God, 
and  the  house  of  prayer ;  so  in  Christian  churches, 
which  were  built  with  some  regard  to  the  Jewish 
temple,  the  whole  ambitus  or  circumference  about 


•Gedmi.  Yit.  Juitiii.  in  Comp«&d.  Hist.  p.  390. 

I*  Antonin.  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Buseb.  de  Vit  Const,  lib. 
dL  c.  53.  Est  ibi  basilica  aedificata  per  quadntm,  et  atrium 
io  medio  discoopertum,  &c. 

*■  Oniter.  Thenar,  p.  1166.         »  Enseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 

*  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22.  *fl  iKKkncla  &»rtvpo<^ov  2x<*  ^^v 

Um9hp4. 


^*  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Prospectus  basilice  noo,  ut 
usitatior  mosest,  orientem  spectat,  sed  ad  Domini  mei  bead 
felicis  basilicam  pertinet,  memoriam  ejus  aspaciens. 

u  CoDstiL  Apost  lib.  2.  c.  57. 

*•  Usher.  Letter.  49.  ad  Selden. 

>'  Bona,  Rer.  Litnrg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  4. 

»  Strabo  de  Rebus  Eccl.c  4. 

w  Usher's  Letters,  Ep.  49. 
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THE   PLAN   OF   AN    ANCIENT   CHURCH, 

WITH  ITS  EXKDUil-:. 
AS  DCSCRIDKO  nV  El'SKBIL'S  AND  (iTIIt'Jl  WRITERS. 
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1  Propyttntm,  or  v^fHbulum  ffuignum,  the 
freat  porch,  or  flr»t  entrance  into  llie 
are.t  before  the  cliiirch. 

8  The  uraavXun,  otHum,  or  area,  leading 
from  the  porch  to  tlie  church. 

8  Contharutt  or  vhuUa,  the  fountain  of  wa- 
ter in  the  middle  of  the  fiquare. 

4  The  porticos  or  cloisters  nbotit  the  area, 

othenviM  called  the  exterior  narthex 
of  the  church,  and  place  of  mourners. 

5  The  great  f^ate  into  the  church. 

6  The  ttro  lesser  gates  on  each  side  of  the 

other. 

7  The  northern  and  southern  gates. 

8  The  cloisters  on  the  north  and  south  side 

of  the  church. 

9  The  ferula,  or  inner  nartkeSf  where  the 


catechumens  and  hearers  stood  with 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

10  The  place  of  tlip  ntbatrati,  or  third  degree 

of  penitents,  behind  the  amboH, 

11  The  om6ofi,  or  reading  desk. 

\i  The  ascent  on  both  sides  the  ambom. 

13  llie  inner  porticos,  or  cloisters,  for  men 

below. 

14  The  eatecAument'a^  or  k^peroa,  upper 

galleries  for  women,  above  the  porticos 
of  the  men,  upon  pillars. 

15  CemceUi  bemaiis,  the  rails  of  the  ehan- 

eel. 

16  The  bema,  or  chancel. 

17  The  altar,  or  communion  table. 

18  The  pf/rgui,  or  cyhorium,  the  arched 

canopy  bollt  round  the  alUr. 


19  Tlie  bishop's  throne,  with 

90  The  second  thrones  of  pioab]Ftcr«,  in  a 

semicircle  about  the  altar. 
21  DMTomctnn  mmau.  the  inner  rcstrr. 
ti  ProtkeriM,  or  paralonmm, 
S3  Sctuoph^^meimm^   or  dimeomiemm  MCf- 

nmn,  the  great  repodtory  or  grectiug 

liouie. 

94  Baptistery.    •  The  porcfa. 

95  The  font  in  the  middle   of  the  hap. 

Usterr. 

96  Ptutopkorim,  dveUinf  .hooeeo  fcr  the 

deiTj,  with  acboola.  librariM,  ftc,  en 
each  ride  of  tbo  ehnreh. 

97  Bwedrmteekdm^thtmximl 
88  The  wtpi/Uhm,  or  otmoatli 

for  rtfogt  or  •uMtiMiy. 
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them  W8B  esteemed  in  a  large  sense  as  part  of  the 
churcli;  and  accordingly,  when  churches  became 
atyloms,  or  places  of  refuge,  under  Christian  empe- 
rors, not  only  the  inner  buildings,  but  the  outer 
courts  and  boundaries,  were  reckoned  a  sufficient 
anctuary,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
book.  Now,  hence  arose  a  twofold  division  of 
churches,  as  taken  in  a  stricter  or  a  larger  sense. 
In  the  strictest  sense,  including  only  the  buildings 
within  the  walls,  they  were  commonly  divided  into 
diree  parts :  1.  The  narthex,  or  ante-temple,  where 
the  penitents  and  catechumens  stood.  2.  The  naos, 
or  temple,  where  the  communicants  had  their  re- 
q;>ective  places.  And,  3.  The  hema,  or  sanctuary, 
where  the  clergy  stood  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  But 
in  a  larger  sense,  there  was  another  ante-temple,  or 
marthexj  without  the  walls,  under  which  was  com- 
prised the  Tp^irvXov,  or  vestSmlum,  the  outward 
porch ;  then  the  atrium^  or  areOf  the  court  leading 
from  that  to  the  temple,  surrounded  with  porticos 
or  cloisters,  as  we  shall  presently  see  in  the  temple 
of  Paulinus.  There  were  also  several  exedra,  such 
■s  the  baptistery,  the  diaconica,  the  pattophoria,  and 
other  adjacent  buildings,  which  were  reckoned  to 
be  either  without  or  within  the  church,  according 
■s  it  was  taken  in  a  stricter  or  a  larger  acceptation. 
Eusebius,  in  describing  the  church 
kUthmm  rabdi-  of  Paulinus,  takes  it  in  the  largest 
iM«L  -nteoatward  seusc,  aud  therefore  he  begins  his  de- 

*->,  or   ante-  ° 

^xi^oi*  scription  with  the  mpipoKov^  or  wall 
^j;^  "*  that  enclosed  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  outward  courts,  which  we  may 
call  the  ante-temple,  or  exterior  nartliex^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  narihex  within  the  church.  In 
the  front  of  this  sacred  enclosure  toward  the  east, 
at  some  distance  from  the  church,  the  first  building 
that  presented  itself  was  a  great  and  lofty  porch, 
which  Eusebius  and  other  Greek  writers  call  the 
w^iwvKcv  ftiya,  and  the  Latins,  vestibulum  magnum, 
the  great  porch,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lesser 
porches,  which  joined  to  the  church.  He  calls  it 
abo  wpArnv  Hoo^ov,  the  first  entrance,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  second,  which  were  the  gates  of  the 
efanrch. 

,^  ^  Between  this  porch  and  the  church 

iw  m'^T'^i^  ^"^^  *  ^^^8^  area,  or  square  plot  of 
^nliS  ^^T***  ground,  which  Eusebius  calls  ai^pwv,* 
»rt(^«rcioii<n.  ^^  paulus  Silentiarius,  o*Xi)v,"  in  his 
dneription  of  Sancta  Sophia;  the  Latins  term  it 
atritim  and  impiuvium,  because  it  was  a  court  open 
to  the  air,  without  any  covering,  save  only  on  each 
tide  of  the  square^  which  was  surrounded  with  por- 


ticos or  cloisters,  oroai  Eusebius  calls  them,  and 
these  built  upon  columns,  whence,  as  Du  Fresne** 
observes,  this  place  is  called  sometimes  nrpairrvXov, 
and  quadriporttcus,  in  modern  authors.  In  this 
place  stood  the  first  class  of  penitents,  according  to 
Eusebius,  who  says"  expressly,  it  was  the  mansion 
of  those  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  further  into 
the  church.  That  is,  they  stood  either  in  the  porch 
or  the  porticos,  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as 
they  went  into  the  church.  Or  perhaps,  if  they 
were  more  notorious  criminals,  they  were  cast  out 
of  these  also,  and  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court  or 
open  air,  and  stand  there  exposed  to  the  weather, 
as  part  of  their  penance :  which  seems  to  be  inti- 
mated by  TertuUian,**  when,  speaking  of  some  mon- 
strous sinners,  he  says.  They  were  expelled  not  only 
Irom  the  doors  of  the  church,  but  from  every  place 
that  might  afford  them  any  shelter  or  covering.  So 
that  the  atrium  was*  always  an  open  place  or  court 
before  the  church  :  and  therefore  those  authors 
who  confound  the  atrium^  or  vestibuium,  and  porticus 
into  one,  wholly  mistake  the  form  of  the  ancient 
churches ;  for  these,  as  I  have  showed,  were  dis- 
tinct parts  of  the  ante-temple. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  ^^  ^ 
middle  of  the  atrium  there  was  com-  of'Jhlcf*»toJl?"l! 
monly  a  fountain,  or  a  cistern  of  wa-  S^';!;^;;:^^^ 
ter,  for  people  to  wash  their  hands  'JH^Jl^^J'X- 
and  face,  before  they  went  into  the  *  °*«**" 
church.  Eusebius  expressly  mentions  this  in  the 
temple  of  Paulinus.  He  says.  In  the  court  over 
against  the  church  he  placed  rpifvac,  fountains  of 
water,  as  symbols  of  purification,  for  such  to  wash 
as  entered  into  the  church.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing,  but  gives  it  the 
name  of  cantharus^  which  signifies  any  capacious 
vessel  that  will  hold  much  water,  and  sometimes  a 
statue  made  to  spout  out  water  at  its  mouth :  as 
Du  Presne  has  observed,  that  in  some  places  the 
fountain  was  surrounded  with  lions  thus  spouting 
out  water,  whence  this  place  has  the  name  of  leon- 
'  tarium  in  some  modem  Greek  writers.  It  is  also 
called  by  some  nymphemm,  Ififidrti^,  and  roXv/i/3f Toy, 
which  all  signify  a  fountain.  Paulus  Silentiarius,  in 
his  description  of  Sancta  Sophia,  gives  it  the  name 
of  fi£\fi,  phiahf  which  we  may  English,  the  basin. 
And  Socrates  calls  it  ^cckp,  the  spring.  For  speaking 
of  a  skirmish  that  happened  between  the  catholics 
and  Macedonian  heretics  in  the  church  of  Acacius 
at  Constantinople,  he  says.  Such  a  slaughter  was 
made,  that  the  avXrj,  the  atrium  or  court  of  the 
church,  was  filled  with  blood,  insomuch  that  the 


»  EvMb.  h'b.  10.  c.  4.     It  de  Vit  Const,  lib.  3.  c.  35. 

■  Paul.  Silent,  par.  2.  ver.  174. 

*  Do  Frames  Com.  in  Paul.  Silent,  p.  536. 

■  Eoieb.  lib.  10-  C.  4.     Tlpmrn  alhTj  iiarpi^iu  'roU  twv 
v^wTMv  §l9teyctyS»P  ^"rt  itofiiimit,  KorrdXXriXov  'ti)v  fiovifv 

U 


*•  Tertul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  4.  Rcliquas  autem  libidinum 
furias — non  modo  liminet  verum  omni  ecclesise  tecto  sub- 
movcmit!!,  quia  non  sunt  dclicta,  sed  mnnstra. 

**  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Sancta  nitcns  famulis  inter- 
luit  atria  lymphis  canthar.w,  intrantumqne  manus  lavat 
amno  ministro. 
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fpt&Pi  the  fountain  that  stood  in  it,  was  overflowed" 
therewith,  and  ran  through  the  adjoining  oroik,  the 
portico  or  cloisters,  even  into  the  street  St.  Chry- 
sostom"  also  speaks  of  these  fountains,  as  of  things 
of  common  use  in  the  atria,  or  courts  before  the 
churches.  And  frequently,  in  his  popular  dis- 
courses, alludes  to  the  custom  of  washing  their 
hands  before  they  went  into  church."  Which 
is  also  done  by  Tertullian,"  who  exposes  the  ab- 
surdity of  going  to  prayers  with  washed  hands, 
whilst  men  retained  a  filthy  spirit  and  polluted  souL 
In  like  manner  Synesius*  speaks  of  the  cisterns,  or 
vessels  of  water,  set  for  washing  in  their  ante- 
temples. 

g^ ,  The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

JJ^luiS  *ilie*'if  Baronius*'  and  others,  commonly  de- 
SiTof  «;:'2^^  rive  and  defend  the  use  of  their  holy 
nent custom »  ^atcr  from  this  ancient  custom :  but 
Du  Fresne"  seems  to  speak  more  properly,  when 
he  says,  their  lustral  water  rather  succeeded  in  its 
room.  For  the  washing  of  tlic  ancients  had  nothing 
of  expiation  in  it,  but  was  only  an  indifferent  cere- 
mony of  corporal  decency,  or  at  most,  but  an  ad- 
monishing emblem  of  that  purity  of  soul,  with 
which  men  ought  to  enter  the  courts  of  the  most 
holy  God.  And  therefore  any  one  that  compares 
these  matters  nicely  together,  must  conclude,  that 
the  latter  custom  is  but  a  fond  imitation  or  mere 
corruption  of  the  former ;  if  it  owe  not  rather  its 
original  to  a  worse  fountain,  the  ircpif&pavr^pca,  or 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  so  often  spoken  of 
among  the  heathen.  The  things  arc  so  like  one 
another,  that  some  modem  transcribers  of  Sozomen 
have  mistaken  them  for  one  another.  For  whereas 
Sozomen,  speaking  of  Julian's  going  into  a  temple 
to  sacrifice  in  Gaul,  with  Y alentinian  to  attend  him, 
says,  The  priest  sprinkled  them"  with  water  as  they 
went  in,  according  to  the  heathen  custom ;  Y alesius 
has  observed,  that  in  some  copies  it  is  read,  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  custom,  instead  of  heathen  cus- 
tom :  which  he  imputes  to  some  modem  transcribers, 
who  were  minded  to  make  church  holy  water  of  it ; 
whom  he  ingenuously  chastises  for  their  ignorance 
or  impudence  in  cormpting  good  authors,  as  they 
justly  deserved. 

j^^  ^  But  to  retum  to  the  business  of  the 

iwiS^'^in'tihrS?  ancient  churches  :  whilst  we  are 
'f^V'lri^^t  speaking  of  the  ante-temple,  it  wiU 
th..  dead.  ^^^  ^  improper  to  observe,  that  for 

many  years  after  burying-places  were  allowed  in 


cities,  they  were  ttill  kept  out  of  that  which  was 
strictly  and  properly  called  the  chiircb,  and  only 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  ante-temple,  the  airiim 
and  porticos,  which  we  have  been  descrilnng:  as 
appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nantes,  anno 
658,  which  prohibits  any  to  be  buried"  in  the 
church,  but  allows  of  it  in  the  ulrwm  or  poitieoi, 
or  extdrm  of  the  church.  Which  I  note  only  to 
show  what  use  these  parts  of  the  ante-temple  weft 
put  to.  But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to.treat 
of  cemeteries,  and  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient 
church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  INTERIOR   NARTHEX,  AND  THB  FASTS  AND 
rSBS  OF   IT. 

Having  taking  a  view  of  the  exterior 

narthex,  or  outward  ante-temple,  we    omMhwr*^ 

are  next  led  by  Eusebius  into  the  in-  SSblS'ti»  SmZ 

Ifatcback. 

terior  narthex,  or  ante-temple  within 
the  church.  For  in  such  stately  structures  as  that 
of  PaulinuB  was,  the  narthtx^  or  y^ r^,  which  I 
English  ante-temple,  was  a  name  common  to  more 
parts  than  one.  And  in  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent churches,  as  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  as  Do 
Fresne  has  observed  out  of  Procopiua  and  Pftukis 
Silentiarius,  there  were  no  less  than  four  distinct  aor- 
thecea.  The  entrance  into  the  interior  nartMei  in 
the  church  of  Paulinus,  was  out  of  the  porticos  or 
cloisters  before  the  church,  by  three  inner  porchei, 
(ra  Mordrtt  frpdmika  Eusebiut  calls  them,)  and  as 
many  gates  opening  out  of  them,  the  middle  one 
being  the  greatest  and  highest  of  the  three,  as  we 
commonly  see  in  our  modem  cathedrals,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  those  fronted  to  the  east,  and 
ours  to  the  west  It  had  also  porticos  adjoining  on 
the  north  and  south,*  and  as  many  porches  and 
doors  to  enter  out  of  them.  These  porches  in  soch 
churches  as  had  no  other  ante-temple  served  to  re- 
ceive the  first  class  of  penitents,  called  the  mourners, 
which  otherwise  were  remitted  to  the  atrkun  and 
porticos  before  the  church,  as  I  have  showed  al- 
ready in  the  temple  of  Paulinus.  And  these  things 
are  accurately  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wouM 
not  mistake  the  ancients,  when  they  seem  to  speak 
differently  of  the  place  of  the  mourners.  Bu  Fiesne 


"  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.38. 

»  Chrysost.  Homil.  57.  t.  5.  Edit.  Savil.  p.  390.  TA« 
Kpuvat  tlvai  kv  ralv  aiiXais  tSoit  ivKTfipiatv  ohctoit  vtvofiivai. 

^  Cbrys.  Horn.  52.  in  Mattb.  Horn.  72.  in  Johan.  Horn. 
3.  in  Bphcs.  Horn.  3G.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  Horn,  in  PsaLcxl. 

^  Tertul.  de  Orat.  c.  11.  Quo  ratio  est,  manibus  quidem 
ablutiit,  spiritu  vero  sordente,  orationem  obire  ? 

^  Synes.  £p.  121.  Anastasio.  Td  ivToUirporiftAvitrfitttn 


Xtppifia,  &c,  '*  BaroD.  an.  57.  n.  107. 

"^  Du  Fr«8De,  Com.  in  PauL  Silentiar.  p.  539. 

"  Soiomea.  lib.  6.  c  6.  *0  Upi^  vo/tv  iXXtpftK^  «f*^ 
paivt.  T0V9  ilvtoyrat. 

**  Cone.  Namnetens.  c.  6.  In  fccletia  nulUtenut  wpcU- 
antur,  sed  in  atrio,  aut  porticu,  aut  in  exedrit  ecclMia. 

>  See  also  Euseb.  de  Vita  Const,  lib.  3.  c  37.  of  tbe 
church  of  Jenualem. 
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hn  also  obserred  oat  of  Paulinus  Nolanus,'  that 
dne  porches  and  gates  are  sometimes  called  areua, 
from  the  manner  of  their  structure,  which  was  arch- 
wk;  and  t^mde9  for  the  same  reason,  for  apsis 
denotes  any  thing  that  is  framed  in  the  figure  of  an 
nth  or  a  convex,  as  the  heavens :  and  therefore  he 
dunks  the  thirty-second  canon  of  the  third  council 
of  Carthage  is  to  he  understood  of  this  place,  when 
it  says,'  That  such  penitents  as  had  committed 
veiy  notorious  and  scandalous  crimes,  known  to  the 
whole  church,  should  have  imposition  of  handi  be- 
fine  the  apsis ;  that  is,  before  the  porch  or  doors  of 
the  church.  Here  it  was  also  that  the  poor  of  the 
diurch  placed  themselves  both  before  and  after  Di- 
vine service,  to  ask  alms  of  such  as  came  from  the 
altar.  Which  custom  is  mentioned  by  Gregory 
Kaiiansen*  and  St.  Chrysostom,*  who  elegantly, 
after  his  numner,  upon  this  account  styles  the  poor, 
and  aged,  and  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  the  guards 
of  the  royal  palace,  meaning  the  church. 

Being  entered  by  these  gates  into 
oroMMrita^M.  the  church,  the  first  place  that  occurs 

to  our  view,  is  the  irpovaoc,  or  ante- 
temple,  within  the  walls.  This  in  the  modem 
Greek  ritoals  is  always  called  the  narthsx,  and  is 
peculiarly  allotted  to  the  monks  or  women,  and 
wed  to  perform  the  offices  of  rogations,  and  sup- 
plieatkms,  and  night  watches  in :  here  also  they 
phee  dead  corpses,  whilst  their  funeral  rites  are 
peifonning,  as  Suicerus '  shows  at  large  out  of  their 
TModion,  Pentecostarium,  and  Typicum,  and  other 
authors.  Morinus  thinks'  the  ancient  churches 
far  above  five  hundred  years  had  no  narthex,  but 
wcve  divided  only  into  two  parts,  the  sanetuarium 
and  «af2s  Jkneonfm,  the  place  of  the  clergy  and  the 
place  of  the  laymen,  and  that  the  narthex  was  first 
btiodaeed  by  the  Eastern  monks  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tary ;  but  in  this  he  is  evidently  mistaken.  For 
though  the  name  perhaps  be  not  very  ancient,  yet 
the  thing  itself  is  ;  for  this  was  always  a  distinct 
and  separate  part  of  the  church,  as  any  one  will 
easily  imagine,  that  considers  the  ancient  use  of  it. 
For  the  church,  ever  since  she  first 
m^^ttte  divided  her  catechumens  and  peni- 
■lii  iiM  ni<ft>>  tents  into  distinct  orders  and  classes, 

had  also  distinct  places  in  the  church 
fiar  tbem.  And  this  lower  part  of  the  church  was 
tte  i^aee  of  the  energumens,  and  such  of  the  cate- 
AmmiM  and  penitents,  as  were  commonly  called 


dspo^fuwHy  or  audientes,  that  is,  hearers,  because 
they  were  allowed  to  stand  here  to  hear  the  psalms 
and  Scriptures  read,  and  the  sermon  made  by  the 
preacher,  after  which  they  were  dismissed  without 
any  prayers  or  solemn  benediction.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions'  and  the 
Canons  of  St  Basil,*  Gregory  Nyssen,**  and  several 
others. 

Hither  also  both  Jews,  and  hea- 
thens, and  heretics,  and  schismatics     AkDrorJewi,h#«. 

-  ,,  ,     .  .       theiw,  hnrtin,  and 

were  sometimes  allowed  to  come,  to  Khiamatics  to  hear 

in. 

hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  ser- 
mon preached,  because  this  part  of  the  service  was 
for  their  edification  and  instruction.  The  council 
of  Laodicea"  indeed  prohibits  heretics  to  come 
within  the  church.  But  in  Africa  and  other  places 
it  was  allowed.  For  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage *'  there  is  a  canon  express  to  this  purpose. 
That  the  bishop  shall  not  prohibit  any,  whether 
heathen,  heretic,  or  Jew,  to  come  into  the  church, 
and  stay  there  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  till  the 
time  of  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens.  And  it 
appears  further  from  several,  both  of  St  Chrysos- 
tom's  and  St  Austin's  homilies,  that  this  was  the 
common  practice.  Now,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  all  these  had  their  station  together  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  church,  called  the  narthex,  or 
whatever  other  name  it  went  by. 

Dr.  Bevcrege  and  some  others  seem 
here  also  to  place  the  font  or  baptist-     Thk^Mh^piaM 

J  ,  i_T»^<^'^  '<«''  or  bap. 

ery,  as  m  our  modem  churches.    But  uatery,  a*  in  our 

,  .  ,  .  .  ,  modem  cliurchcs. 

there  is  nothing  more  certam,  than 
that  for  many  ages  the  baptistery  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  reckoned 
among  the  exedra,  or  places  adjoining  to  the 
church.  For  which  reason  I  omit  speaking  any 
further  of  it  here,  intending  to  do  it  more  fully  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  Book,  when  I  come  to  the 
exedra  of  the  church. 

If  it  be  inquired,  why  this  part  of         ^^^^^ 
the  church  was  called  narthex ;  I  an-  ,w.**Jn?Sti»?dif- 
swer,  because  the  figure  of  it  was  sup-  SSi  S^tLT^ 


posed  to  resemble  b.  ferula,  which  was 
the  Latin  name  for  it,  that  is,  a  rod  or  staff:  for 
any  oblong  figure,  or  dromical,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  was  by  them  called  a  narthex,  as  Suicerus  and 
Du  Fresne  have  observed  out  of  Theodosius  Zygo- 
mala."  And  therefore  this  part  of  the  church,  being 
a  long,  but  narrow  part,  cross  the  front  of  the 


*  Pnlia.  Bp.  12.  ad  Sever.  Alma  domui  triplici  patet  in- 
psdiaBtibue  area. 

'Gone.  CartlMg.  d.  e.  32.  Cnjnteunqne  poDiteotis  pub- 
fieoBi  cC  vidgaftanmitm  crimen  est,  quod  unhrersa  ecclesia 
avnrit,  sate  apodem  manas  ei  impooatar. 

*  Has.  OnL  I6i.  da  Amore  Pauperum,  1. 1.  p.  246. 
•CkryMMt.  Horn,  la  in  1  Thes.  p.  1484. 
•Bmcsr.  TlMtanr.  Ecdea.  voce  Vip9^. 
*MQrin.dePana.  lib. 6.  c  1. 

U  2 


*  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

*  BasiL  can.  75.  ^  Nyssen.  Ep.  ad  Letoiam,  c.  5. 
>■  Cone.  Laodie.  can.  6. 

>*  Cont  Garth.  4.  c.  84.  Ut  episcopus  nullum  prohibeat 
ingredi  eccltsiam  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  sive  Gentilem, 
live  haereticum,  sive  Judaum,  usque  ad  missam  catechu- 
menorum. 

^  Zygomal.  ap.  Crucium  Turco-Gra>c.  Uav  dpofiucdw  v^ 
i^^  jcoXiZrat. 
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church,  was  tenned  fmrtheXf  or  ferula,  upon  that 
account.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  tliat  some 
churdics  liad  three  or  four  uarihcces,  but  those 
without  the  walls  :  for  the  )>orticos  or  cloisters  of 
such  churches  as  Sancta  Sophia,  which  were  built 
to  the  north,  and  west,  and  south  of  them,  were 
called  uartheccn,  as  Du  Fresne"  shows  out  of  Pro- 
copius  and  Paiilus  Silentiarius,  and  the  sixth  general 
council,  because  these  were  long  narrow  buildings 
in  figure  or  shai>e  of  a  narthex.  And  such  churches, 
he  thinks,  held  no  other  fiarthcx  within  the  walls, 
but  these  porticos  were  the  proper  station  of  the 
penitents,  and  such  others  as  were  not  allowed  to 
come  within  the  nave  of  the  church.  But  in  such 
churches  as  had  no  i)orticos  adjoining  to  them,  the 
narthex  was  the  lower  part  of  the  church  within 
the  walls,  which  was  made  to  answer  the  use  of 
porticos  in  other  churches.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  the  different  accounts  that  are  given  by 
authors  of  the  ancient  narthex  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OK    THK    NAOS,    OR    NAVE   OF   THE   CHITRCH,    AND 
ITS    PARTS    AND   USES. 

^^  J  After  the  narthex  followed  that  part 

■r'^n-yai^TuVr/"'  whicli  was  propcrlv  called  vaoc»  the 
*hyM.c«iu^L  temple,  and  w«r«,  the  nave  or  body 
of  the  church.  This  mtis  separated  from  the  nar- 
thex by  certain  rails  of  wood,  as  all  other  places  in 
the  clnirch  were  commonly  distinguished.  The  en- 
trance into  it  from  the  narthex  was  by  the  gates, 
which  the  modem  rituals  and  Greek  writers  call 
TTvXai  iiipaiai  and  fiaatKixai,  the  beautiful  and  royal 
gates :  which  seem  to  be  so  named  in  allusion  to 
the  name  hasilica,  jis  denoting  the  royal  palace  of 
God,  his  house  and  temple.  Though  perhaps  an- 
other reason  might  be  assigned  for  it  among  the 
modem  Greeks,  who  might  call  it  the  royal  gate, 
because  lu?re  their  kings  were  used  to  lay  down 
their  cro>^nis,  before  they  proceeded  further  into  the 
church.  Which  is  observed  by  Leo  Grammaticus 
in  the  Life  of  Michael*  the  emperor,  where  he 
notes  it  as  an  insolent  and  indecent  thing  in  him, 
that  when  he  came  to  the  royal  gates,  he  did  not  lay 
aside  his  crown,  as  kings  were  used  to  do.  Some  festi- 
vals among  them  were  for  a  like  reason  called  crown 
days,  toprai  ^fo'7iirrai,  dies  coronati,  because  the  em- 


perors were  used  to  go  in  their  regalia  to  the  great 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia  on  those  days,  which  were 
twelve  particular  days  in  a  year.  So  that  as  these 
days,  so  those  gates  of  the  temple  might  have  their 
denomination  from  some  particular  ceremony  used 
by  the  imperial  powers  at  their  entrance  by  them: 
but  I  take  the  other. reason  to  be  more  probable, 
and  had  scarce  mentioned  this,  had  it  not  been  to 
explain  a  custom  or  two,  which  fiEdl  in  our  way  npoa 
the  mention  of  it. 

This  part  of  the  church  seems  to  ^^  ^ 
have  been  usually  a  square  building,  ehSk^S^^J* 
in  the  middle  between  the  sanctuary  SiSiriS^iSftfct 
and  the  narthex:  as  wc  find  it  de-  -•^•'W«»«- 
scribed  in  a  letter  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
at  the  end  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,'  and  inserted 
also  into  the  Theodosian  Code,"  where,  speaking  of 
churches  as  places  of  refuge,  they  divide  them  into 
these  three  parts,  1.  The  ^vmaT^pcov,  the  altar  part 
or  sanctuary ;  2.  The  itneriipiov  tov  Xaov  rtrpdymvWf 
the  four-squared  oratory  of  the  people ;  and,  3.  The 
remaining  part  from  that  to  the  outer  doors  of  the 
church.  Now,  as  this  last  is  a  plain  description  of 
the  narthex  forementioned,  though  it  be  not  called 
by  that  name,  so  is  the  second  a  description  of  the 
nave  or  middle  of  the  church,  called  the  peopled 
oratory,  because  the  people  chiefly  filled  this  place, 
having  their  different  stations  or  apartments  in  it, 
according  to  the  difference  of  age,  or  sex,  or  quality, 
or  state  and  condition,  which  distinctions  were  an- 
ciently observed  in  some,  though  perhaps  not  in  all 
churches. 

For  here,  first  of  all,  at  the  very  ^^  j^ 
entrance  of  the  royal  gates,  in  the  rfluA*^?! 
lowest  station  of  this  part,  behind  the  S!K^tett.£S^ 
ambo,  stood  the  vjroiriTrovTfc,  or  «m&-  "" 
strati,  the  penitents  of  the  third  order,  so  calkd 
from  the  custom  of  prostrating  themselves  before 
the  bishop  or  priest  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  end- 
ed, to  receive  his  benediction  with  the  imposition  of 
hands,  and  be  made  partakers  of  those  prayers 
which  the  congregation  particularly  offered  to  God 
for  them ;  after  which  they  were  obliged  immediately 
to  depart,  before  tlie  communion  service.  This  sort 
of  penitents  are  mentioned  in  the  council  of  Nice,* 
though  no  particular  place  is  assigned  them:  bat 
we  may  collect  from  Tertullian  and  Sozomen,  that 
their  station  was  in  this  part  of  the  church.  For 
Tertullian,*  speaking  of  the  Roman  discipline,  says. 
Pope  Zephyrin  brought  penitents  into  the  church 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  prostrated  them  in  the 
midst  before  the  widows  and  presbyters,  to  implore 
their  commiseration  and  excite  their  tears.    This 


"  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  534. 

*  Loo  fJram.  Chronograp.  p.  -IGG.       -  Cone.  t.  3.  p.  1236. 
'  Co<l.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  '15.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confugi- 

unt.  Leg.  4.  p.  366. 

*  Gmc.  Nicen.  can.  11. 


*  Tertul.  de  Pudicit  c.  13.  Pceniteatiam  me»chi  ad  exo- 
randam  fraternitatem  in  ecclegiam  inducent,  conciliatum  et 
concineratum  cum  dcdecore  et  horrorc  compositum  proeter- 
nis  in  medium  ante  vidtiat,  ante  presbyteroa,  omQium  U- 
chrymas  luadentem,  &c. 
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most  be  a  ^flferent  station  of  penitents  from  those 
ealled  mourners,  for  their  station  (as  wc  have  seen 
before)  was  without  the  church  doors,  but  these  be- 
fore the  widows  and  presbyters  in  the  middle  of  the 
church.  And  so  Sozomen'  plainly  represents  it, 
when  he  says,  The  bishop  fell  prostrate  with  them, 
•nd  all  the  congregation  wept  with  tears,  and  then 
the  bishop  rising  up,  made  the  proper  prayers  for 
them  and  dismissed  them.  These  were  exercises  to 
be  performed  in  the  church,  and  not  at  the  church 
door;  and  therefore  tliis  order  of  penitents  are  not 
without  reason  placed  by  all  expositors  within  the 
royal  gates,  behind  the  ambo  of  the  church. 

The  ambo  itself  was  what  we  now 
uA  th«  •M^  or  call  the  reading  desk,  a  place  made 
on  pur][>ose  for  the  readers  and  singers, 
and  such  of  the  clergy  as  ministered  in  the  first 
sernce,  called  mtssa  catechumenorum.  It  had  the 
name  of  ambo^  not,  as  Walafridus  Strabo  imagines, 
«(  am&ftmdb,  because  it  surrounded  them  that  were 
in  it ;  but  from  dvafiaivuv,  because  it  was  a  place  of 
eminency,'to  which  they  went  up  by  degrees  or 
steps.  For  the  original  name  is  afifintv,  which,  as 
VfUesios  and  Habertus  have  rightly  observed,  in  old 
Greek  writers,  ^schylus  and  Eustathius,  signifies 
the  ascent  or  height  of  a  mountain,  and  thence  it 
eomes  to  sigidfy  this  place  of  eminency  in  the 
church.  Sozomen'  gives  it  the  names  of  /3^/ia  upon 
die  same  account;  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  hema,  which  was  the  sanctuary,  or  the  altar, 
he  calls  it  finfia  yviMMn&v,  the  readers'  bemOf  as  the 
other  was  more  properly  the  bishop's  and  presby- 
ters*. In  St.  Cyprian  it  is  ealled  pulpUum,  and  trt- 
Iwia/  ecdesuBf  and  the  use  of  it  is  also  explained  by 
him  to  be  a  reading  desk :  for  here  it  was  the  readers 
stood  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  we  learn 
from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Celerinus  and 
Aorelius,  two  famous  confessors,  whom  he  ordained 
readers,"  that  they  who  had  made  confession  of 
Christ's  gospel  from  the  rack,  might  read  it  also 
from  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  of  the  church.  Here  it 
was  also  that  the  singers  had  their  station,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,* 
which  forbids  all  others  to  sing  in  the  church,  be- 
tide the  canonical  singers,  who  went  up  into  the 
mmbo,  and  sung  by  book.  Here  also  the  diptychs, 
or  books  of  commemoration,  were  read,  as  appears 


from  a  noted  passage  in  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, under  Mennas,*"  where  the  people  cry  out,  Ti 
iiirruxa  rtf-  dfi^vif  Let  the  diptychs  be  laid  upon 
the  reading  desk.  Bona"  thinks  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  here  also  made  their  sermons  to  the  peo- 
ple. For  which  he  cites  Prudentius"and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,"  from  whose  words  he  further  con- 
cludes, that  the  ambo  was  sometimes  called  ara,  or 
altar.  But  this  observation  seems  to  be  founded  on 
a  misUike.  For  the  bishops  anciently  did  not  use 
to  preach  from  the  anibo,  but  more  commonly  from 
the  rising  steps  of  the  altar,  as  Valesius"  shows 
that  the  custom  continued  in  France  to  the  time  of 
King  Childebert  And  therefore  both  Socrates'* 
and  Sozomen  seem  to  speak  of  Clirysostom's  preach- 
ing in  the  ambo  as  an  unusual  thing ;  but  he  did 
it  for  conveniency,  Socrates  says,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  heard  by  the  people.  We  cannot  hence 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  ajnbo  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  preaching,  but  rather  the  altar ;  and  that 
when  we  read  of  bishops  preaching  from  the  ascent 
of  the  aroy  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  the  altar 
than  the  ambo.  Yet  in  Africa  St.  Austin  seems  to 
have  made  his  discourses  to  the  people  from  the 
ambOf  which  he  sometimes  calls  exedra^^*  and  some- 
times apsiity"  which  I  the  rather  note,  because  these 
words  are  of  various  signification  among  the  an- 
cients, sometimes  denoting  the  ambo^  perhaps  from 
its  orbicular  form,  and  at  other  times  the  cross 
wings  and  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  Some 
take  the  apsis  for  the  ambo  in  that  canon  of  the 
third  council  of  Carthage,  which  says,  Notorious 
and  scandalous  criminals"  shall  do  penance  before 
the  apsis.  But  Du  Fresnc,  as  I  have  noted'*  before, 
takes  it  in  another  sense,  for  the  porch  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  meaning  of  it. 

But  to  proceed :  in  this  part  of  the 
church,  all  the  faithful,  or  such  as     And^Tbore  thb 
were  m  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  ib.irth  order  of 

,  .  |M>nitenl9,raIMrrm- 

had  their  place  assigned  them ;  and  JjJJjf"'  **^  ^^^ 
among  them  the  fourth  order  of  peni- 
tents, whom  they  called  cormstentesy  because  they 
were  allowed  to  stay,  and  hear  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  after  the  catechumens  and  other  penitents 
were  dismissed,  but  yet  they  might  not  make  their 
oblation,  or  participate  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 


.  lib.  7.  c.  la        r  S»»2om.  lib.  a  c.  5.  lib.  9.  c.  2. 
'Cyprian.  Ep.  33.    Ad  pulpitum  post  catavUm  venire, 
ftc    It  Ep.  34.  Quid  aliiid  qiiam  super  pulpitum,  id  est, 
ttibnnal  ecclesisB,  oportebat  imponi.  Sec. 
*  Cone.  Lnodic  c.  15. 
■  Cone.  Constant.  5.  Act.  5. 
"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  2.  c.  6.  n.  3. 
"  Prudent  H]nno.  de  Hippolyta.    Fronte  sub  adversa 
)  sublime  tribunal  tollitur,  antistes  prtedicat  unde 


*  Sidon.  Carm.  16.  ad  Faustum.  Seu  te  conspicuis  gradi< 
Wi  venerabilif  ana,  concionatunim  plebs  sedula  circumtistit 


"  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  0.  c.  5. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  Sozomen.  lib.  8.  c.  5. 

"  Aujf.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  In  pradibus  exedrss, 
in  qua  de  superiore  loquebar  loco,  feci  stare  ambos  fratres, 
cum  eorum  leseretur  libelhu. 

"  Au|;.  Ep.  225.  Honoratiores  et  graviores  in  apsidem 
ascendcntes,  cum  episcopo  colloquuntur.  &c.  It.  Ep.  203. 
In  futuro  Christ ijudicio  ncc  apsides  gradatao  nee  cathedrae 
velatflo,  &c 

M  Cunc.  Carth.  3.  c.  32.  Ante  apsidem  ei  manus  impo- 
natur. 

>«  Chap.  1.  n.  1. 
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.  ^  I  v>  !V)^|««\*t  thi*>*  arc  said  to  stand  and  com- 

va  V  Mi(h  the  rfst  of  the  people,  but  in  prayers 

^•ii.N.  \kuhout  the  oblation,  as  the  canons  of  Nice* 
,»ikI  Sl  llaMl"  word  it.  Whether  they  were  sepa- 
itiU*  livuii  othtT  communicants  in  a  distinct  place  by 
ihoiiiitcU  OS,  I  find  not  in  any  other  author  save  only 
^Ui^ius  Noviumensis,  who  lived  about  the  year  640. 
\U\  in  onv  of  his  homilies"  to  the  penitents,  tells 
I  ho  in  they  were  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
ohuroh,  because  the  Lord  at  the  day  of  judgment 
wmild  place  the  sheep,  that  is,  the  righteous,  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  goats,  that  is,  sinners,  on  his 
loft.  But  because  this  is  a  later  writer,  and  learned 
men"  are  also  doubtful  about  his  homilies,  whether 
they  be  genuine  or  not,  we  can  determine  nothing 
from  this  passage  concerning  the  original  custom 
of  the  church. 

Only  this  is  certain  from  good  au- 
Tbr  p)ai;M*ofmi>n  thors,  that,  ancicutly,  men  and  women 

and  wnmrii  u«uallT    ,       -      ,      .       ,.--,  ,  .         .  . 

w|«r.t«  tiwn  Mch  had  their  different  places  in  this  part 
of  the  church.  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  speaks  of  it  as  the  custom"  of  the 
church  in  his  time,  when  he  gives  directions  about 
it,  that  women  should  sit  in  a  separate  place  by 
themselves ;  and  accordingly  makes  it  one  part  of 
the  office  of  deaconesses  to  attend"  the  women's 
gate  in  the  church ;  Let  the  door-keepers  stand  at 
the  gate  of  the  men,  and  the  deaconesses  at  the 
gate  of  the  women.  St.  C3rril"  also  takes  notice  of 
this  distinction  as  customary  in  his  own  church  at' 
Jerusalem,  saying,  Let  a  separation  be  made,  that 
men  be  with  men,  and  women  with  women,  in  the 
church.  The  like  intimation  is  given  us  by  St 
Austin,  that  each  sex"  had  their  distinct  places  in 
the  church ;  and  he  particularly  mentions  the 
women's  part,  as  distinct  also  in  the  baptistery"  of 
the  cliurcli.  Paulinus"  takes  notice  of  the  same  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Ambrose,  telling  us  how  St.  Ambrose 
was  once  furiously  assaulted  in  a  church  by  an 
Arian  woman,  who,  getting  up  into  the  tribunal  to 
him,  would  needs  have  haled  him  by  his  garments 
to  the  women's  part,  that  they  might  have  beat 
him,  and  made  him  fly  the  church.  This  distinc- 
tion was  so  generally  observed  in  the  time  of  Con- 


stantine,  that  Socrates"  tayi  his  mother,  Helena, 
always  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  in 
this  respect,  praying  with  the  women  in  the  women's 
part.  And  it  was  usually  made  by  rails,  or  wooden 
walls,  as  St  Chrysostom  terms  them,  who  has 
these  remarkable  words  concerning  the  original  of 
this  custom:  Men  ought  to  be  separated"  fipom 
women,  says  he,  by  an  inward  wall,  meaning  that 
of  the  heart ;  but  because  they  would  not,  our  fore- 
&thers  separated  them  by  these  wooden  walls.  For 
I  have  heard  from  our  seniors,  that  it  was  not  so 
from  the  beginning.  For  in  Christ  Jesns  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female.  Do  we  not  read,  that  men 
and  women  prayed  together  in  their  upper  room? 
Yet  Eusebius"  makes  this  distinction  as  ancient  as 
Philo  JudsuB  and  St  Mark,  and  many  leanied 
men  think  it  came  from  the  Jewish  chorch  into  the 
Christian,  not  long  after  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
Some  are  a  little  too  curious  in  fixing  this  women% 
part  alwajTS  precisely  to  the  north  or  right  side  of 
the  church.  For  though  this  might  be  the  custom 
of  the  Western  churches  in  later  ages,  when  Ams- 
larius  Fortunatus,  and  Radulphus  Tungrensis,  and 
the  authors  of  the  Micrologos  and  Ordo  Romania 
lived,  which  writers  are  cited  by  Durantns"  for  it; 
yet  it  appears  to  have  been  otherwise  anciently  in 
many  of  the  Greek  churches.  Nor  does  that  fune- 
ral inscription,  which  some  produce  out  of  the  Roms 
Subterranea,  prove  the  contrary,  which  speaks"  of 
persons  lying  interred  gmittra  parte  virorumy  on  the 
south  or  left  side  of  the  church,  where  the  men  sat 
For  not  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity  of  that  inscrip- 
tion, it  proves  no  more,  but  that  the  men  sat  on  the 
left  side  in  the  Roman  churches :  which  does  not 
hinder  the  women  from  having  their  apartment  on 
that  side  too,  if  the  same  custom  was  at  Rome  which 
was  at  Constantinople  and  other  Greek  churches, 
which  was  for  the  men  to  sit  below,  and  the  women 
in  porticos  or  galleries  above  them,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  church,  if  not  on  the  right  also.  For  thus 
Gregory  Nazianzen"  describes  his  temple  of  Anas- 
tasia,  making  the  men  to  stand  by  the  rails  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  virgins  and  matrons  to  be  hearken- 
ing from  their  upper  galleries  above  the  other.   And 


*  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

^'  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  56.  Cone.  Aneyr.  ean.  8. 

«  Eligius,  Horn.  8.  ad  Poenit.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  2.  p.  1*9. 
Curerf^  in  sinistra  parte  eeclesise  positi  estis?  Non  sine 
causa  usus  ecclesiee  hoc  obtinuit,  sed  quia  Dominoi  in  ju- 
dicio  oves,  id  est,  justos,  a  dextris :  hoedos  vero,  id  est,  pee- 
catores,  a  sinistris  ponct. 

»  Vid.  Albertin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  a  p.  906. 

^*  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  Al  yvpaixtt  icix«pi<rfij- 
vctfc  fcai  avrat  Kadi^i<rQt»trav. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  e.  20  ct  28. 

^  Cyril.  Praefat.  in  Catech.  n.  8.  AurrAXBto  rd  irp&y- 
/xaTUf  dvSpti  /ucxd  dvdpwVf  Kai  yvirdiKti  fitT^  yvvaiKotv. 

^  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  2.  c.  28.  Populi  confluunt  ad 
ccclesias  casta  celebritate,  honcsta  utriusque  sexus  discre- 
tione. 


*  lb.  lib.  22.  c.  8i  Admonetur  in  aonmio  ioDOcentia,  ap- 
propinquante  pascha,  ut  in  parte  foBmiBarum  obaervanti  ad 
baptisterium,  quncunque  illi  baptizata  primitus  occurrisset, 
eandem  locum  signo  Christi  signaret. 

*  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambrot.  p.  3.  Tribunal  coDscendeiii;  ap- 
prehenso  veatimento  atcerdotif,  com  ilium  attrahere  veUtt 
ad  partem  mulierum,  &c. 

**  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  17.  *0«  koX  orvirivxa«9ai  iv  t^  tmf 
yvvaiKotv  T&yfiaTi, 

"  Chrysost.  Homil.  74.  in  Matth. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 

«  Durant.  de  Ritib.  EcdL  lib.  1.  c  la 

••  Roma  Subterran.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  n.  23u 

^  Nazian.  Somnium  de  Temple  Anaitas.  t.  2.  p.  78L  II 
d'  &p'  a^*  v^X«y  Tiy^wir  u&Kovium  dtemtiiv  Aywmi  wap^f 
viKal  kXUov  &fi  ic^Xioydnoit, 
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■  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  many 
hnrches. 

Upon  this  account,  these  places  of 
the  women  are,  by  such  Greek  writers 


txwMva  as  speak  of  them,  termed  vnptkif  up- 
***  per  rooms ;  as  by  E vagrius,"  in  his  de- 
>n  of  the  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and  more 
laily  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,"  who  styles 
xpressly  ^Xvri^v  ifitipma,  the  upper  galle- 
the  women.  These  were  also  called  xar^- 
t,  as  appears  from  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
rhich  makes  these  upper  rooms  and  the  cote- 
la  to  be  the  same  thing.  Suicerus*  and 
dan,  and  many  other  learned  men,  mistake 
or  the  place  where  the  catechumens  stood, 
[lere  the  catechetical  books  were  kept:  but 
wae*  more  truly  observes,  that  they  were  so 
because  they  were  places  of  hearing,  where 
men  sat  in  their  upper  gaUeries  to  hear  Di- 
nrrice.  In  mie  of  these  the  empress  com- 
had  her  apartment,  as  Du  Fresne  observes 
Evagrios.  And  by  that  one  may  easily  un- 
id  what  Paulus  Diaconus"  means,  when, 
ig  of  the  empress  Eirene,  he  says.  She  went 
the  ascent  of  the  brazen  gate  into  the  eate- 
m  of  the  church,  that  is,  into  the  place  of 
1^  among  the  women's  apartments  in  the 
•  These  galleries  were  sometimes  also  made 
for  councils  to  sit  in,  as  Leo  AUatius**  has 
>d  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
'Johannes  Comnenus,  anno  1165,  that  it  was 
f  roic  ^((colc  KtiTfixovfiivoiCf  in  the  right-hand 
*s  of  the  chureh  of  Alexius,  and  some  others 
ntioned^  as  held  in  the  same  place. 

The  inner  parts  of  these  porticos 
db  far  wcre  somctimcs  divided  into  little 
',  «o  the'  cells  or  places  of  retirement  on  the 
walls  of  the  chureh,  and  that  not  only 
women's  parts,  but  the  men's  also,  as  may  be 
3d  from  the  account  which  Paulinus  Nolanus 
f  them,  who  calls  them  cubicula,  little  cham- 
ad  tells  us,  the  use  of  them**  was  for  people 
c  into,  that  were  minded  to  give  themselves 
ing,  or  meditation,  or  private  prayer.  These 
K^ed  upon  as  parts  of  the  ctUechumenia,  and 
ometimes  abused  to  profane  uses  instead  of 


pious  1  for  as  we  may  collect  fix>m  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trullo,**  and  the  emperor  Leo,**  some 
made  use  of  them  for  lodgings  instead  of  oratories, 
and  cohabited  with  their  wives  there:  to  correct 
which  abuse,  it  is  ordered  in  both  those  decrees, 
that  all  such  persons  should  be  expelled  from  the 
etiteehufnenia  of  the  chureh. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  not 
only  men  and  women  had  their  dis-  The  piM»  V  um 
tinct  places,  but  also  virgins  and  wi-  ^y^*^  *"■ 
dowB  a  peculiar  apartment  assigned 
to  them.  Which  we  learn  from  St  Ambrose's  dis- 
course to  a  lapsed  virgin,  telling  her*'  that  she  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  place  in  the  church,  railed 
out  from  the  rest, where  she  was  used  to  stand,whither 
the  religious  matrons  and  noblewomen  came  throngs 
ing  to  receive  her  salutations,  which  were  more  holy 
and  better  than  herself.  This  appears  also  from 
the  author*"  of  the  Constitutions,  who,  speaking  of 
the  order  in  which  persons  were  appointed  to  sit 
in  the  church,  first  places  the  virgins,  widows,  and 
aged  women  in  the  highest  rank;  then  married 
women  below  them  in  a  place  by  themselves ;  then 
their  children,  daughters  with  their  mothers,  and 
sons  wi^  their  fathers,  or  next  behind  them ;  and 
last  of  all  young  men,  according  to  their  age,  in  dif- 
ferent stations.  This  was  the  order  in  such  churches 
as  had  none  of  those  hyperoa  or  galleries  before 
spoken  of:  for  otherwise,  as  has  been  noted  out  of 
Nazianzen,  the  virgins  and  matrons  had  their  dis- 
tinct places  in  the  porticos  above.  I  do  not  here 
allege  Origen,  after  Durantus  and  Bona,  because 
they  plainly  mistake  the  sense  of  their  author,  who 
speaks  not  of  the  Christian  church,  but  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple,  and  that  with  such  a  formal  story,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  any  learned  men  could  mistake  him. 
He  tells  us,  he  had  it  from  an  old  tradition,**  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  temple  peculiar  for  virgins 
to  worship  God  in,  whither  no  married  woman  was 
allowed  to  come.  But  the  Virgin  Mary,  after  she 
had  brought  forth  our  Saviour,  went  and  stood  to 
worship  there:  which  when  they  that  knew  she 
had  borne  a  Son  would  not  allow  of,  Zacharias,  the 
&ther  of  St  John  Baptist,  stood  up  and  said.  She  is 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  place  of  virgins,  for  she  is 
yet  a  virgin.    Upon  which  they  rose  up  against 


igr.  Hist  lib.  4.  c.  31. 

£  Silenti&r.  Descr.  S.  Soph.  part.  I.  ver.  256. 

I,  KoVeL  73.  *£»  toi«  t»v  licicXf}<ri«sy  vire/Mooic  Airip 

dEv^/Mrrov  Kcrrtfxov/itcira  JcaXetv  iyvm. 
cer.  Thesaur.  EccL  voce  Karnxou/icya. 

Fretne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  550. 

d.  Diacon.  Miicel.  lib.  23.    Ascendit  impemtrix 

per  aenen  ports  ascenium  in  catechumenia  ecclesic 

>  Allat  de  Consensa  Eccles.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  645. 

>  Allat  ibid.  c.  12.  p.  682. 

ilin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.  Oubicnla  intra  porticus  qua- 
Bgii  biuilies  lateribui  inaerta,  secreti*  orantium, 
gt  Domini  meditantiam,  prajterea  memoriia  religio- 


sorum  ac  fomiliarium  accommodatos  ad  pacis  aetemsD  re- 
qaiem  locos  praebent. 

*  Cone.  Trullan.  can.  97. 
<•  Leo.  Novel.  73. 

**  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam,  c.  6.  Nonne  vel  ilium 
locum  tabulis  separatum,  in  quo  in  ecclesia  stabas,  recordari 
debuisti  ?  Ad  quern  religiosn  matrons  et  nobiles  certatim 
currebant,  tua  oscula  petentes,  qun  sanctiores  et  meliores 
te  erant. 

*  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  k\  irap^ivoi  koI  al  xnpa(> 
Kal  ir/>«or/9uTt3e«,  irpwrai  ira<Toav  'rtiKtrmvcuf,  h  Ka^iT^iv 

*•  Origen.  Hom.  26.  in  Mattb.  p.  162. 
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Zacharias,  i\s  a  l>rcaker  of  the  law,  in  permitting  a 
nian-ied  woman  to  stand  in  the  place  of  \'irgin8,  and 
slew  him  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  I 
make  no  further  rellection  on  this  i)assage  at  pre- 
sent, but  leave  it,  as  I  find  it,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  As  to  the  place  of  virgins  in  the  Cliris- 
tian  church,  I  have  only  this  one  thing  more  to  re- 
mark out  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  is,  that  usually 
some  profitable  texts  of  Scripture**  were  written 
upon  the  walls  of  the  church  in  this  place,  proper 
to  the  virgin  state,  such  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
vii.  34,  **  There  is  difference  between  a  wife  and  a 
virgin :  the  unmarried  woman  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  Lord,  that  she  nmy  be  holy  both  in  body  and 
in  spirit."  Which  lesson,  St,  Ambrose  tells  the  vir- 
gin he  vrritCH  to,  she  ought  to  have  remembered,  be- 
cause it  was  written  before  her  eyes  upon  the  walls 
of  the  church. 

j^j  ,„  There  is  one  place  more  to  be  taken 

•oJIi.*  t't^'irVhT  notice  of  in  some  churches,  before  we 
!I1'?^.I.TA  o/X  leave  this  j^art  of  the  temple  to  go  into 
the  sanctuary,  which  is,  what  Codi- 
nus*'  and  some  other  modem  Greeks  call  the  trutXiiov, 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
but  not  exactly  agreed  upon  by  learned  men,  either 
what  or  where  it  was,  or  what  use  it  was  put  to. 
Gretser,  in  his  Notes  upon  Codinus,**  fancies  it  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  pavement  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  some  such  thing  adjoining  to  it. 
Morinus"  and  AUatius**  say  it  was  some  place  be- 
tween the  bema  and  ambo,  Schelstrate  is  a  little 
more  particular,**  that  it  was  the  place  before  the 
rails  of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  emperor  had  his 
seat  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  readers  and  sub- 
deacons  on  the  left.  But  Suicerus'*  and  Meursius 
are  more  positive,  that  it  was  only  the  emperor's 
throne,  and  called  trutXtiov,  from  the  Latin  solium. 
And  Dr.  Beverege"  inclines  to  the  same  opinion. 
Du  Fresne**  allows  of  this  as  probable  likewise,  but 
he  also  fancies  it  might  signify  the  limitia  cancelio- 
rum,  the  threshold  or  raised  foundation  upon  which 
the  rails  of  the  chancel  were  erected,  and  be  so 
called  from  solum,  whence  comes  the  French  name 
seuil,  and  the  English  sill,  or  groundsel.  This  was 
usually  adorned  and  beautified  very  richly,  he  thinks, 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  sometimes  reve- 
renced Mith  the  kisses  and  salutations  of  the  people  j 
whence  the  phrases,  Exosculari  limine,  et  liminibus 
fnarti/rum  affundi,  in  Sidonius  and  Frudentius,  are 
by  him  interpreted  to  this  purpose.  But  I  conceive 
the  former  opinion  most  probable,  which  takes  it 


for  the  emperor's  throne,  which  was  toward  the 
east  end  of  the  church  in  the  men's  portico,  over 
against  the  altar,  where  now  the  sultan  has  his  seat 
among  the  Turks.  For  that  place  which  Dr.  Be. 
verege  calls  the  embolus,  and  others  the  eireuitus,  or 
side  aisles  on  both  sides,  were  in  the  temple  of  Sancta 
Sophia  porticos  for  men  below,  and  women  above. 
And  as  the  empress  had  her  seat  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  women's  apartment,  so  the  emperors  had 
theirs  in  the  men's  apartment  next  to  the  chancel, 
from  the  time  that  Sozomen  **  tells  us  Theodosios 
submitted  to  the  reproof  of  St  Ambrose,  who 
blamed  him  for  taking  his  seat  within  the  rails 
of  tlie  sanctuary  (though  it  had  been  custcunaiy  for 
the  emperors  so  to  do) :  after  which  admonition 
both  he  and  his  successors  always  took  their  plaoe 
without  the  rails,  whence  that  place  seems  to  be 
called  the  solium,  the  royal  seat  Which  is  con- 
firmed a  Uttle  by  what  Suicenis  observes  out  of 
Cedrenus  and  Codinus,  that  Justinian  made  the 
solea  of  gold  and  on3rx  stone,  which  are  proper  ma- 
terials to  adorn  a  throne,  but  not  so  proper  to  be 
laid  in  the  pavement  of  a  church.  Not  &r  from 
this  Du  Fresne"  observes  in  some  modem  churchei 
a  place  called  the  senatoriufi%^  which  some  take  to 
be  only  another  name  for  the  seats  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyters,  who  were  the  senate  of  the  church: 
but  Du  Fresne  thinks  it  was  rather  the  seat  of  the 
magistrates,  called  senators,  whence  their  apartment 
had  the  name  of  senatarium  in  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  BEMA,  OR  THIRD  PART  OP  THE  TEMPLE, 
CALLED  THE  ALTAR  AND  THE  SAXCTl'ARY,  AXD 
THE  PARTS  AND  USES  OF  IT. 

The- third  and  innermost  part  of  the  j^^ , 

ancient  churches  was  that  which  we  eJSTy  ^^uSl^ 
now  call  the  chancel ;  but  originally  "  *'***'*^ 
it  was  known  by  many  other  names.  One  of  the 
most  common  names  was  that  of  jiiifui,  or  tribunal, 
which,  as  I  have  noted  before,  is  a  word  of  various 
signification,  denoting  sometimes  the  ambo  or  read- 
ing desk,  and  sometimes  the  altar,  and  sometimes 
the  seats  or  thrones  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  space  where  these  thrones 
and  the  altar  stood.  In  which  sense  I  understand 
that  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodi6ea,*  which  for- 


^  Ambros.  ad  Virgin.  Lapsam,  c.  6.  Nonne  vel  ilia  pr»- 
cepta,  quoB  ociilis  tuis  ipse  scriptus  paries  ingerebat,  recor- 
(lari  (Ichuisti  ?  Divisa  est  mulier  et  vir^,  &c. 

*•  Codin.  Origin.  Constant,  lib.  3.  c.  12. 

"  Gretser.  Not.  in  loc. 

"  Morin.  de  Ordiuat.  par.  2.  n.  52. 

*•  Allat.  de  Templis  Graecor.  Dissert.  2. 


»  Schelstrat.  Coucil.  Antioch.  p.  192. 

**  Suicer.  Thcsdur.  voc.  o-w\tav,  et  Meursiut  in  Glossar. 

"  Bevercg.  Not.  iu  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

**  Du  Fresne,  Nut.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  585. 

^  Soxoro.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

*  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  SUeDtiar.  p.  560. 

'  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  56. 
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bids  presbyters  to  go  into  the  bema  and  sit  there 
before  the  bishop  comes.  Suicerus  has  observed 
it*  frequently  to  be  thus  used  in  the  liturgies  of  St 
Chrysostom  and  St  Basil  And  Chrysostom  *  in 
one  of  his  homilies  more  particularly  describes  it  to 
be  the  place  whither  the  bishop  went  by  an  ascent 
into  it,  to  preach,  to  pray,  to  stand  by  the  holy 
temple,  and  offer  the  tremendous  sacrifice  for  the 
people.  By  which  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  he 
takes  it  not  barely  for  the  altar  alone,  or  the  bishop's 
throne,  but  for  the  whole  place  where  they  stood, 
and  where  these  several  offices  were  performed. 
And  the  reason  of  the  name  bema  was  what  Chry- 
sostom also  intimates,  when  he  says,  they  went  up 
by  an  ascent  into  it  For  bema  and  anUw  have  both 
the  same  original,  from  dva^ivuv,  because  they 
were  places  exalted  above  the  rest,  and,  like  the  tri- 
bunals of  jadges,  had  an  ascent  by  steps  into  them. 
Now,  the  bema  was  more  peculiarly  allotted  to  the 
clergy,  and  upon  that  account,  as  I  have  noted  be- 
fore *  in  a  former  book,  the  clergy  were  sometimes 
Btyled  M  Tov  ^futrocf  and  ro^ic  TovfiiiitaTo^,  the  order 
of  the  bentuif  or  the  sanctuary. 

For  the  name  sanctuary  was  also 
Ake  «Yio».  or  appropriated  to  this  part  of  the  chufch. 
cr«r^tiLrkMi7,or  Thc  Grccks  pecuUarly  styled  it  2yiov, 
the  holy ;  and  from  thence  the  altar 
was  called  Srftov  aywv,  the  holy  of  holies,  which  is 
the  term  that  Eusebius*  uses  in  describing  the  tem- 
ple of  Paulinus.  In  other  places  *  he  calls  it  ayiav 
pa,  which  is  the  name  whereby  the  Seventy  call  the 
sanctuary  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Latins  called 
it  mMcrariumj  the  sanctuary.  As  in  the  first  council 
of  Bracara,  which  forbids  laymen'  to  come  into 
the  sanctuary  to  communicate.  And  the  council 
of  Vaison,  which'  speaks  of  the  office  of  ordering 
or  disposing  the  things  of  the  sanctuary.  And  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  which  forbids  the  ob- 
lation of  such  as  are  at  variance  one  with  another, 
to  be  received*  either  in  the  treasury  or  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  Greeks  also  termed  it  ^vvw^tf 
pcov,  the  altar  part  For  though  that 
word  commonly  signifies  the  altar  it- 
self, or  the  Lord's  table,  yet  in  some  ancient  canons 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  Habertus'*  and  Mr. 
Ifede"  have  observed,  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
whole  sanctnary  within  the  rails,  where  none  but 


|aa».th>alUrpwt. 


the  clergy  were  allowed.  As  in  the  councils  of 
Laodicea"  and  Trullo,"  which  forbid  women  and 
laymen  to  come  into  the  ^v<ria?i7piov,  it  must  mean 
the  whole  altar  part,  or  chancel.  And  so  in  Socra- 
tes,'^ and  Theodoret,'^  and  many  others,  who  speak 
of  St  Ambrose  excluding  Theodosius  the  emperor 
from  within  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary. 

St  Cyprian,  in  his  fifty-fifth  epistle, 
calls  it  cansesatis  cleri,  the  presbytery.  iv*tM«"«««  »nd 
And  Forbesius,"  and  some  other  learn- 
ed men,  think  it  was  also  called  dtaconicum,  from 
the  presbyters  sitting,  and  the  deacons  ministering 
there.   Thus  they  understand  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea,"  which  forbids  subdeacons  to  have  any  ^lacc 
in  the  diaconicum,  or  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Lord's  table.    But  I  must  note,  that  though  the 
name  diaconicum  in  that  canon  may  signify  the 
chancel  or  sanctuary,  yet  it  more  commonly  means 
the  vestry,  or  repository  of  the  sacred  vessels,  of 
which  we  are  to  give  a  further  account,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  exedra  of  the  church. 

In  some  canons  it  seems  also  to  8«€lb. 
have  had  the  name  of  chorus,  whence  Ai«>cA4»na,Qrqair. 
comes  our  English  quire.  As  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,  which  thus  appoints  **  the  order  and 
manner  of  men's  communicating  in  the  church,  so 
as  that  the  priests  and  deacons  should  communicate 
before  the  altar,  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  quire,  and 
the  people  without  the  quire.  Though  some  take 
the  chorus  to  signify  rather  the  place  of  the  singers 
and  readers  in  the  other  part  of  the  church. 

Eusebius,  describing  this  part  of  the  ^^^  ^ 
temple  of  Paulinus,  says  it  was  divided  n'Sf^tr^^J^t 
from  the  rest  by  certain  rails  of  wood,"  ^ufii^J^ 
curiously  and  artificially  wrought  in  *'*'*™**- 
the  form  of  net-work,  to  make  it  inaccessible  to  the 
multitude.  These  the  Latins  call  canceili,  whence 
comes  our  English  name  chanceL  In  other  Greek 
writers  they  are  termed  ctycXi^ic.  Whence  in  Theo- 
doret"  rd  ivBov  r&v  KiykkiSufv,  the  place  within  the 
rails,  is  but  another  name  for  the  altar  part,  or  chan- 
cel. And  to  lay  hold  of  the  rails,  in  the  phrase  of 
Sjmesius,"  is  the  same  thing  as  to  take  sanctuary 
at  the  altar. 

By  these  rails,  as  Eusebius  words  it, 
this  whole  altar  place  was  kept  inac-     And  kept  buen*- 

„    ,  ,  ,  \        .  rible  to   tlM  rouUi. 

cessible  to  all  but  the  clergy  m  time  cJaJj^Ss;"*'*'* 
of  Divine  service!    The  council  of 


'  Soicer.  Themir.  Eccl.  voce  Brjfia, 

*  Chrytost  Horn.  39.  de  Peutecust.  t.  5.  p.  553. 

«  Bo«»k  I.  chap.  5.  sect  11.    *  Eiueb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381. 
•Eiueb.  Ub.7.  cia 

'CoDC  Bracar.  1.  c.  31.    IngreUi  aacrarium  ad  commu- 
^iffit^iim  non  liceat  laicit,  nisi  tantum  clericis. 

*  Cooc.  Yasens.  c.  3.    Cujus  officium  est  sacrarium  dis- 
poDera  et  sacramenta  suscipere. 

*CoDC.  Cafth.  4.  can.  93.    Oblationes  dissidentium  fra- 
tnua,  oeqne  in  tacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipiantur. 
»  Habeit  Archiermt.  p.  663. 


"  Mede,  Comment  Apocalyp.  p.  479. 

»»  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  44.  "  Cone.  Trull,  can.  69. 

>«  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  '»  Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  14. 

"  Forbes.  Irenic.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  221. 

>'  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  21. 

1*  Cone.  Tolet  4.  c.  18.  Sacerdotes  et  Levita)  ante  altare 
commuuicent,  in  choro  clems,  extra  chorum  populus.  Vid. 
Cone.  Turon.  2.  can.  4. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381.  'Q*  dv  tin  toU  iroWoU 
dfiarra^  diro  J^uXov  irtpUippam.  ^iktvoiv,  &c. 

»  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18.        "  Synesii  Catastasis,  p.  303. 
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Laodicea  has  one  canon"  particularly  forbidding 
women  to  come  within  the  altar  part  And  another 
in  more  general  termn,  allowing  none  but  the  U pan- 
roJ  to  conmiunicate  there."  In  which  canon  some 
take  the  word  Uparuol,  to  mean  all  the  clergy,  in- 
ferior as  well  as  superior:  but  Habertus"  thinks  it 
means  only  the  superior  clergy,  priests  and  deacons ; 
and  that  all  the  inferiors,  subdeacons,  readers,  &c., 
were  excluded  from  this  part  as  well  as  the  people. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  people 
in  that  age  had  no  place  there.  For  St  Ambrose 
would  not  permit  the  emperor  Theodosius  himself 
to  communicate  in  this  part,"  but  obliged  him  to 
retire  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  oblation  at  the 
altar.  Which  custom  continued  fbr  some  ages  after. 
As  appears  from  what  Theodosius  junior  says  of 
himself  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,"  that 
he  only  went  up  to  the  altar  to  make  his  oblation, 
and  having  done  that,  retired  again  to  the  exterior 
court  or  atrium  of  the  {x^ople.  And  so  we  find  it 
decreed,  correspondent  to  this  practice,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  TruUo,"  That  no  layman  whatsoever  should 
come  into  the  altar  part,  except  only  the  emperor, 
when  he  had  mode  his  oblation  to  the  Creator, 
according  to  ancient  custom.  And  hence  it  was 
that  this  part  of  the  church  was  called  dpara^  and 
divrof  by  Theodoret"  and  Eusebius,  and  other  Greek 
writers,  and  adi/ta  by  the  Latins,  that  is,  inaccessi- 
ble ;  because  there  was  no  place  of  access  here  for 
the  people,  who  were  wholly  excluded  from  it 
Though  I  must  note,  that  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  places,  different  customs  seem  to 
have  prevailed  in  this  matter.  For  the  most  ancient 
custom  was  both  for  men  and  women  to  come  up  to 
the  altar  and  communicate  there,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  third  century,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  who  speaks  both  of  men" 
and  women"  standing  at  the  holy  table,  and  reach- 
ing forth  their  hands  to  receive  the  eucharist  there. 
And  so  Valesius  understands  it"  And  the  same 
privilege  was  allowed  the  people  in  France  in  the 
sixth  century.  For  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
anno  567,  orders  the  holy  of  holies"  to  be  open  both 
for  men  and  women  to  pray  and  communicate  in  at 
the  time  of  the  oblation ;  though  at  other  times, 
when  there  was  any  other  service  without  the  com- 


munion, they  were  not  allowed  to  come  within  the 
ekoruB  of  the  singers  or  rails  of  the  chancel.  Bj 
which  also  we  learn  what  part  of  the  church  in  thia 
age  in  France  was  called  the  eAoru$^  namely,  that 
which  was  immediately  within  the  rails  of  the  chan- 
cel, where  the  inferior  clergy  had  their  station  in 
the  time  of  the  oblation. 

The  modem  Greeks  call  the  en-  ._ . 
trance  mto  this  part  the  holy  gates,  JS^,^  fijj 
because  they  open  from  the  body  of  ^rJTtS  III! 
the  chureh  into  the  holy  of  holies.  But  -*«'»^«»-^ 
there  is  little  mention  made  of  these  in  ancient  writers. 
But  they  often  speak  of  the  use  of  veils  or  hangings 
in  this  place  to  cover  the  prospect  of  the  altar.  Atha- 
nasius  calls  them  /S^Xa  r^c  UfKk^9^aCf  the  hangings 
of  the  chureh.  For,  speaking  of  the  fuiy  of  the 
Arians,  and  their  ravaging  a  chureh  in  the  time  of 
Constantius,  he  says.  They  took  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  the  seats  of  the  presbyters,"  and  the  table  which 
was  of  wood,  and  the  veils  of  the  church,  and  what- 
ever else  they  could,  and  carried  them  out  and  burnt 
them.  In  Synesius"  they  are  called  Karavhagpa 
fiv^Kbv,  the  mystical  veils.  And  in  Chrysostom  and 
Evagrius,  a^ifOopa,  from  their  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle as  folding  doors.  These  were  sometimes  richly 
adorned  with  gold,  as  that  which  Evagrins"  says 
Chosroes  gave  to  the  ehureh  of  Antioch.  The  use 
of  them  was  partly  to  hide  the  prospect  of  this  part 
of  the  church  from  the  catechumens  and  unbelifv- 
ers,  and  partly  to  cover  the  sacrifice  of  the  euchar- 
ist in  the  time  of  consecration,  as  we  learn  from 
these  words  of  Chrysostom,  When  the  sacrifice  is 
brought  forth,  when  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  is 
offered,  when  you  hear  this  signal  given,  let  us  all 
join  in  common  prayer;  when  you  see  the  veils" 
withdrawn,  then  think  you  see  heaven  opened,  and 
the  angels  descending  from  above.  There  were  also 
several  other  veils,  to  note  this  by  the  way,  in  other 
parts  of  the  chureh.  For  Paulinus"  speaks  often 
of  veils  before  the  doors  of  the  chureh.  And  St. 
Jerom  commends  Nepotian,  for  that  among  other 
parts  of  his  concern  for  the  decency  of  the  church, 
as  he  took  care  that  the  altar,  and  the  walls,  and 
the  pavement  should  be  kept  clean,  so  also  that  the 
doors  should  have  their  keepers,  and  the  gates" 
their  veils.    In  like  manner  Epiphanius,  speaking 


^  CJonc.  Laodic.  c.  44.  "Ori  ou  iii  yvvocicav  iv  rtS  Ovtru 
amjpitp  tlaipxtvOai' 

"  Ibid.  can.  19.  Moiwir  i}[6v  rois  lipaTucoii  iltniimi  lU 
Td  dvo'iatrrnptov  koI  Koivtavup, 

**  Habert  Archieratic.  par.  10.  Obter.  9.  p.  268. 

"  Vide  Theodoret,  lib.  5.  c.  18.  Soiomen.  lib.  7.  c  25. 

"  Edict.  Theodos.  ad  calcem  Cone.  Ephes.  t.  3.  p.  1237. 
ToG  dyiatTdTou  Bvtnatrrtiplov  iiSt  ii6vr\»  r^v  Tcoy  impiStv 
irpo<T<^opav  I<pairr6fii0a, 

"  Cone.  Trull,  can.  69.  »  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

*•  Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  9.    Tpav*]^!!  irapatrr&v- 

Ttt,  &c. 

*  Dionys.  Epist.  Canon,  can.  2. 
"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euteb.  lib.  7.  c.  9. 


"  Cone.  Tiiron.  2.  can.  4.  Ad  orandum  et  communicaii- 
diim  laicis  et  focminis,  sicut  mos  est,  pateant  sancta  hdc- 
torum. 

«  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  1. 1,  p.  817. 

••  Synet.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theophil.  p.  240. 

»  Evagr.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 

*•  Chrysost.  Homil.  a  in  Ephes.  p.  1052.  *Otsv  ttyr  ^X- 
KOfiiita  tA  Afitpt^vpa^  &c. 

f  Paulin.  NataL  Felic.  3.  Aurea  nnnc  niveis  onantnr 
limina  velis.  Id.  Natal.  6.  Pulchra  tegendis  vela  ferant 
foribus. 

*"  Hicron.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Erat  solIicitiM,  si  niteret 
altare,  si  parietes  absipie  fuligine,  si  pavniienta  tersa,  si 
janitor  creber  in  porta,  vela  semper  in  ostiis^  ftc. 
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of  the  chnrch  of  Anablatha  in  Palestine,  says*  he 
firand  a  yeil  hanging  before  the  doors  of  the  church, 
which  he  tore  in.  pieces,  not  becaose  it  was  f  veil, 
hat  because  it  had  the  image  of  Christ  or  some 
saint  painted  on  it,  which  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  Christian  church.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
guardians  of  the  church  to  bury  some  poor  man  in  it, 
and  sent  them  at  his  own  expense  another  plain  one 
in  its  stead.  There  were  also  veils  between  the  pil- 
lars of  the  hyperoa,  or  women's  galleries,  to  be  drawn 
in  time  of  the  oblation,  as  Du  Fresne**  has  observed 
outof  Paulns  Silentiarius,  and  Amphilochius  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Basil  And  some  others  of  like  nature 
will  easily  be  observed  by  a  curious  reader. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel 
was  commonly  asemicircular  building, 
which,  from  the  figure  and  position  of 
it,  is  by  some  authors  called  a/ww,  and 
exedra,  and  conchuh  bemaiia.  For  these  are  words 
that  signify  any  arched  or  spherical  building,  like 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  to  which  St  Jerom  applies 
the  name  of  tgms.**  It  was  called  concha^  because 
in  figure  it  resembled  something  the  &shion  of  a 
shell,  as  Du  Fresne  shows  out  of  Procopius,  and 
Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  PauUnus,  and  other  writers. 
Du  Fresne  ^  thinks  it  is  also  called  extdra  by  St 
Austin,  who  says  the  conference  between  the  ca- 
tholics and  Emeritus  the  Donatist  bishop  was  held 
in  the  exedra  of  the  church ;  which  he  interprets,  the 
place  where  the  bishops  and  presbyters  had  their 
usual  residence,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  bema,  be- 
yond the  altar.  But  Valesius*  and  other  learned 
men  take  exedra  here  in  the  common  sense  for  one 
of  the  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  And  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  so  nice  a  controversy  between 
them. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  the 
bishop's  throne,  with  the  thrones  of 
his  presbyters  on  each  side  of  it,  were 
always  fixed  in  this  part  of  the  church, 
in  a  semicircle  above  the  altar.  For,  anciently, 
the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  were  joined 
together,  and  all  called  thrones,  as  is  evident  from 
Eusebius  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Paulinus, 
who  says,^  he  adorned  it  with  thrones  set  on  high  for 


Thkucimtlf  Qm 
plMvof  thcthfOM* 
«r  tb«  bijfcnp  and 


the  honour  of  the  presidents  or  rulers  of  the  people ; 
that  is,  the  bishop  and  presbyters  together.  Hence 
it  is  that  Nazianzen,  speaking  of  the  presbyters*  as 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  venerable  senate  of  the 
church,  calls  their  scats  the  second  thrones.  Con- 
stantine,  in  his  letter  to  Chrestus  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
summoning  him  to  the  council  of  Aries,  uses  the 
same  phrase,  bidding*  him  bring  with  him  two  of 
the  second  throne,  that  is,  two  presbyters.  I  know, 
indeed,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  ^'  by  those  of  the 
second  throne  understands  bishops,  in  opposition 
to  primates  or  metropolitans,  which  he  reckons  to 
be  those  of  the  first  throne.  But  the  use  of  the 
phrase  both  in  Eusebius  and  Nazianxen*  leads  us 
rather  to  believe  that  he  meant  presbyters,  who  sat 
with  their  bishop  in  the  church  upon  thrones,  as 
they  style  them,  of  the  second  order.  For  this,  as 
I  have  hod  occasion  to  show  in  another  place,*  was 
the  difference  between  them,  that  the  bishop'^  was 
generally  termed  the  high  throne,  and  the  presby- 
ters' the  second  throne ;  or,  as  Athanasius  *  calls 
them,  the  throne,  and  the  joint  chairs  or  seats  of  the 
presbyters.  The  bishop's  throne  was  otherwise 
called  /S^/M,  the  tribunal,  as  we  may  see  in  Euse- 
bius,** where  he  relates  the  censure  of  the  council 
of  Antioch,  passed  on  Paulus  Samosatensis,  for 
erecting  his  throne  or  tribunal  too  stately,  with  a 
veil  or  seeretum  to  it,  in  imitation  of  the  tribunals  of 
secular  judges,  which  they  did  not  allow  of  in  the 
Christian  church :  and  hence  the  whole  chancel 
was  sometimes  called  the  hema,  as  I  have  showed 
before.  The  Latins  more  commonly  use  the  names 
of  sedee  and  cathedra  for  a  bishop's  throne,  whence 
come  our  English  names  of  cathedral  and  see,  for 
a  church  where  the  bishop's  chair  or  seat  is  fixed. 
The  manner  of  their  sitting  is  noted  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  description  of  the  church  of  Anas- 
tasia,  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  bishop"  sit- 
ting upon  the  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters  on 
lower  benches  on  both  sides  about  him.  And  so  it 
is  described  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions," 
and  Theodoret,"  who  calls  the  bishop's  throne  the 
middle  seat  upon  this-  account  And  there  are 
some  learned  persons*  who  suppose  all  this  to  be 
done  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  in 


"  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosoljrm.  Inveni  ibi  ve- 
lom  pendeni  in  foribus  ejusdemecclesiaB,  &c 

*  Du  FmDe,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  551. 

"  HieroD.  lib.  2.  in  Ephet.  c.  4.  p.  223.  In  tummo  cobU 
fernice,  et  ut  ipso  verbo  utar,  aptide. 

^  Aug.  de  Oeitif  cum  Emerito.  t.  7.  p.  250.  Cum  d«u- 

terius  epiacopui  metropolitanus ^una  cum  caterit  episco- 

pit  in  ezedram  procettisient,  pnesentibus  presbyterii  et  dia- 
coois  et  univeno  clero,  ac  frequentinima  plebe,  &c.  Vid. 
Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul,  fiilentiar.  p.  565. 

*  Valet.  Not  in  EuMb.  de  Vita  Const,  lib.  a  c.  5a 

M  EoMb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  Qp6voit  roU  difordrm  tk  t^v 
TMv  vpoHprnw  'tifiiiP,  &c. 

*  Kaz.  Garm.  Iambic.  23.  TipStrw  fiiv  ol  rd dtirtpa  6po- 


^  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.- 10.  c.  5.  Av6  yi  Ttitaf  Ik  tov  iiyripov 
^pouov, 

^  Cdrol.  a  S.  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  47. 

*  Vid.  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua.  It  Somniumde  Templo 
Anastas. 

«  Book  II.  chap.  9.  n.  7.    Book  II.  chap.  19.  n.  5. 

«  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitor.  1 1.  p.  817.    Opoifov  koI  ev/u- 

"  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

■*  Nazian.  Somn.  Auastas.  t.  2.  p.  78.  *E%i<rOai  UkUvkov 
inrlpdpovm^ — ol  it  fiol  dfKfHyripwBiv  iKfuiptotavro  ytpaitri 
irotfunj^  nye/Aoyiv,  &c. 

"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  57.        **  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

"  See  Bishop  Hooper,  Disc,  cf  Lent,  par.  2.  chap.  6. 
p.  249. 
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which,  according  to  Maimonides,  at  the  upper  end 
looking  toward  the  Holy  Land,  the  law  was  placed 
in  the  wall  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  the  elders 
were  seated  in  a  semicircle.  The  bishop's  seat  was 
usually  covered  with  some  decent  covering,  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  person.  As  we 
learn  from  Athanasius  in  his  second  apology**  to 
Constantius,  where  he  asks,  how  they  could  have 
any  concern  for  the  throne  episcopally  covered,  who 
sought  to  kill  the  bishop  tlutt  sat  thereon.  And 
St.  Austin*'  seems  plainly  to  allude  to  this,  when 
he  tells  Maximinus,  the  Donatist  bishop,  that  when 
bishops  came  to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ 
at  the  last  judgment,  they  themselves  would  then 
have  no  tribunals,  no  lofty  seats  or  covered  chairs, 
though  such  honours  were  exhibited  to  them  for  a 
time  in  this  world,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  church. 

This  doubtless  was  the  posture  an- 
Aiui  of  the  auaror  cicntly  of  thc  throucs  of  the  bishop 
and  presbjrters  in  the  Christian  church, 
as  they  are  represented  in  the  several  models  of  the 
primitive  structures.  From  which  it  will  be  easy 
to  obsen'c  further,  that  the  place  of  the  communion 
table  or  altar  was  not  close  to  the  wall  at  the  upper 
end,  but  at  some  little  distance  from  it ;  so  as  that 
the  bishop's  throne  might  be  behind  it,  and  room 
enough  left  in  a  void  space  to  encompass  or  sur- 
round the  altar.  This  seems  pretty  plain  from  an 
expression  in  Synesius,**  who,  speaking  of  his  being 
forced  to  take  sanctuary,  says,  he  would  fly  into 
the  church,  and  encompass  the  altar.  Which  im- 
plies, that  it  was  set  in  such  manner,  as  that  he 
might  go  round  it.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
Euscbius,  when,  having  first  spoken  of  the  thrones 
of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  in  the  church  of  Pau- 
linus,  he  then  adds,  that  he  set  *•  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  altar,  in  the  middle.  Which  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted, as  some  have  misunderstood  it,  of  the  altar's 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  or  body  of 
the  church,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  hema,  or  sanc- 
tuary, at  such  a  distance  from  the  upper  end,  as 
that  the  synthronus,  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and 
presbyters,  might  be  behind  it.  St  Austin  seems 
to  refer  to  the  same  thing,  when  he  says.  The  table 


of  the  Lord**  stood  in  the  middle.  And  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople  under  Mennas**  it  is  re- 
presented in  such  a  posture,  as  that  it  might  be  en- 
compassed round.  For  it  is  said,  when  the  names 
of  Pope  Leo  and  some  others,  which  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  diptychs,  were  inserted  again,  the 
people  for  joy  at  the  time  when  the  diptychs  were 
read,  after  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  ran  round 
about  the  altar  for  to  hear  them.  Dr.  Hamond' 
and  some  other  learned  men  think,  not  improbably, 
that  this  posture  of  the  altar  in  Christian  churches 
was  something  in  imitation  of  the  altar  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes,  when 
he  says,  "  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency :  and 
so  will  I  compass  thine  altar,"  Psal.  xxvi.  6 :  from 
whence  they  suppose  the  phrase  mptcmrXovv  Ovncmh 
ptov,  compassing  the  altar,  in  the  ancient  ritoals  to 
be  taken. 
Great  dispute  has  been  raised  in  the 

Sect  1l> 

last  age  about  the  name  of  the  com-     wghugwiMw 
munion  table,  whether  it  was  to  be  ^•f""'" 


called  the  holy  table,  or  an  altar.  And 
indeed  any  thing  uill  afford  matter  of  controversy 
to  men  in  a  disputing  age ;  but  we  never  read  of 
any  such  dispute  in  the  primitive  church.  For  the 
ancient  writers  used  both  names  indifferently;  some 
calling  it  altar,  others,  the  Lord's  table,  the  holy 
table,  the  mystical  table,  the  tremendous  table,  &c., 
and  sometimes  both  table  and  altar  in  the  same 
sentence  together.  Mr.  Mede  thinks  it  was  usually 
called  altar  for  the  two  first  ages,  and  that  the 
name  table"  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  author  of 
those  ages  now  remaining.  Ignatius  uses  only  the 
name**  BjmaarSiQtov,  altar,  in  his  genuine  epistles, 
three  of  which  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Mede,  to  which 
the  reader  may  add  another  testimony  out  of  his 
epistle"  to  the  Magnesians,  where  he  uses  both 
the  name  temple  and  altar.  Irensus"  and  Origen* 
use  the  same  name,  when  they  speak  of  the  com- 
munion table.  Tertullian  frequently  applies  to  it 
the  name  of  ara  Dei  and  aUare,  Will  not  your  station 
or  fast,  says  he,"  be  more  solemn,  if  you  stand  at  the 
altar  of  God  ?  that  is,  receive  the  communion  on  a 
fast-day?  So  also  in  his  book"  ad  Uxorem  and  de 
Castitate.**    But  they  are  led  into  an  error  by  the 


^  A  than.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  T.%,  n««  ol  Qpoitov  r6v  iaro- 
Xicr/jiivov  iTTurKtytriKcot  66vp6fitvoi,  tov  kv  aurio  Kadvfieuov 
iiria-Koirov  dviXiiv  l^riToviTip. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  203.    In  futuro  Christi  jiidicio  nee  apsids 

grutlat.i',  ncc  cathedree  velatae quae  pro  tempore  propter 

ccclesine  utilitatem  honori  noKtro  exhihentur. 

"  Syues.  Gita«tasi8.  p.  303.  KvKXoKrofiai  to  ^vtrtafrrn- 
pioi\  ifec. 

*•  Kiiseb.  lib.  10.  c.  '1.  T<J  Ttov  dyiatv  Hyiov  ^vtriaoTinpiov 

♦*  Aug.  Serm.  46.  de  Vcrbw  Domini,  t.  10.  p.  6^,  Christus 
quoddie  pascit.     Mensa  ipsius  est  ilia  in  medio  constituta. 

"  Couc.  CoDstautinop.  act.  5.  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  185.  Tov 
ayiQu  fia^^fiaros  narA  Td  <rvyi}04v  Xix^ivro^^  Kaipto  rw¥ 


inrTvxtav  avvidpafiov  S'reuf  t6  irXii^ot  KvxXtf  tov  ^wi- 
ao'TTiplov, 

«  Hamond.  cent.  Blondel,  Distert.  1.  c.  13.  n.  8. 

"  Mede.  Disc,  of  Altara,  p.  386. 

•*  I  gnat.  Ep.  ad  Epbes.  n.  5.  Ep.  ad  Trallion.  n.  7.  Ep. 
ad.  Philad.  n.  4. 

*  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  7. 

"  Irenv.  lib.  4.  r.  31.  Nos  quoque  offerre  tuU  muoui 
frequenter  ad  altare,  &c. 

*'  Origen.Hom.  10.  in  Num.  t.  1.  p.  207. 

"  Tertul.  do  Orat.  c.  14.  Nonne  aolennior  erit  static  tua, 
si  et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris. 

•  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  1.  c.  7. 

**  Tertul.  de  Exhort.  Castit.  c.  lU. 
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corrapt  edidon  of  Rhenanus,  who  cite  his  book  de 
Pcenitentia  for  the  same  thing;  for  though  in  that 
edition  we  find  mention  made'*  of  kneeling  at  the 
altar,  oris  Dei  adgeniculari ;  yet  better  editions  since 
teach  us  to  read  it  more  truly,  charts  Dei  adgeniculari, 
kneeling  down  to  the  beloved  of  God ;  alluding  to 
the  custom  of  the  penitents  falling  down  at  the 
church  doors,  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  as 
they  went  in.  Cyprian,  the  disciple  of  TertulUan, 
sometimes  uses  both  names,  table  and  altar,  as 
when  he  says,  Those  words  of  Solomon,  Prov.  ix.  2, 
"  Wisdom  hath  furnished  her  table,"  &c.,  typified 
the  Christian'*  altar.  But  more  commonly  he  uses 
the  name  altar  alone,"  which  argues  that  to  have 
been  at  least  a  very  usual  name  in  his.  time  in  the 
Afiican  and  Latin  churches.  Mr.  Mede  cites  also 
Zeno  Veronensis  as  an  author  of  the  third  century, 
contemporary  with  Cyprian,  who  is  indeed  one  that 
speaks  plain  enough  both  of  the  canceUV*  and  the 
altar;  but  now  learned  men'*  are  agreed  to  thrust 
him  down  a  whole  century  lower,  so  that  he  is  not 
a  competent  witness  for  the  third  age,  but  he  may 
serve  for  the  fourth,  in  which  age,  one  may  venture 
to  say,  there  is  scarce  an  author  that  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  table,  but  he  also  calls  it  altar.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  mean  by  the  altar, 
what  the  Jews  and  heathens  meant ;  either  an  altar 
dressed  up  with  images,  that  is,  idol-gods,  as  the 
heathens  commonly  had  theirs  adorned,  or  an  altar 
for  bloody  sacrifices,  which  was  the  use  of  them 
both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

j,^^  ^  In  the  first  sense  they  always  re- 

tJSilSr'J5r*t£S  jected  altars,  both  name  and  thing, 
ud  BO  aiun.  p^j.  jj^gij.  altars  had  no  images  either 
above,  or  about,  or  upon  them,  as  the  heathen 
altars  always  had.  And  upon  that  account  the 
ancient  apologists,  Origen,'*  Minucius  Felix,"  Ar- 
Dobius,'*  and  Lactantius,"  when  the  heathens  ob- 
ject to  them,  that  they  had  no  altars,  roundly  and 
freely  confess  it  in  the  sense  that  the  objection  was 
made;  that  is,  that  they  had  no  altars  furnished 
with  idol-gods,  and  fitted  for  idol-worship,  such  as 
the  heathen  pleaded  for.  In  like  manner  they  de- 
nied that  they  had  any  altai^  in  the  Jewish  sense, 
for  offering  bloody  sacrifices  upon :  but  for  their 
own  mystical  unbloody  sacrifice,  as  they  called  the 


eucharist,  they  always  owned  they  had  an  altar, 
which  they  scrupled  not  to  term  indifferently  ^vai- 
atrrtipiov,  ara,  altare,  and  sometimes  ^fibq :  for 
though  Mr.  Mede  thinks  they  never  used  that 
name,  yet  it  appears  that,  with  the  addition  of 
ivai^aKToc,  they  sometimes  did ;  for  Synesius,** 
speaking  of  the  holy  tabic,  expressly  styles  it  aVai- 
ftuKTov  (itafibv,  the  unbloody  altar. 

Yet  these  same  authors,  to  distin-  j,^  ,^ 
guish  their  notion  more  exactly,  com-  h<S?uhL,  mjS^ 
monly  use  the  name  table  for  the  *'*^»**^- 
altar,  with  the  addition  of  some  singular  epithet, 
implying  the  peculiar  use  of  it  in  the  Christian 
church.  In  Chrysostom,**  it  is  most  usually  termed 
rpaVt^a  fivffrcm),  and  ^cn),  the  mystical  and  tre- 
mendous table;  sometimes  the  spiritual.  Divine, 
royal,  immortal,  heavenly  table ;  of  which  the  reader 
may  find  instances  enough  collected  by  Suicerus" 
out  of  that  author.  St  Austin"  usually  gives  it 
the  name  ofmensa  Domini,  the  Lord's  table ;  whence 
menaa  Cypriani  in  that  author,  signifies  either**  the 
altar,  or  the  church,  erected  in  the  place  of  St  Cy- 
prian's martjrrdom.  It  were  easy  to  add  a  thousand 
other  testimonies  out  of  Athanasius,  S3mesiu8,  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  Paulinus,  and  the  rest  of  that  age, 
where  the  altar  is  called  the  holy  table,  to  signify  to 
us  their  notion  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  and  altar 
at  once,  that  it  was  mystical  and  spiritual,  and  had 
no  relation  either  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  more  absurd  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  served  only  for  the  service  of  the  eucharist  and 
oblations  of  the  people. 

If  any  is  desirous  to  know  the  mat- 
ter and  form  of  the  ancient  altars  or    xnanmimur 
tables ;   St  Austin  will  inform  liim,  »»»•  «""  of  coo- 
that  they  were  of  wood  in  his  time  in 
the  African  churches.    For  speaking  of  a  great  out- 
rage committed  by  the  Donatists  against  a  catholic 
bishop,  whilst  he  stood  ministering  at  the  altar,  he 
says.  They  beat  him  crueUy  with  clubs  and  such  like 
weapons,  and  at  last"*  with  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
timber  of  the  altar.    This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Optatus,  who,  objecting  to  the  Do- 
natists their  sacrilegious  abuse  of  the  catholic  altars, 
says,  They  broke  them"  in  pieces  in  such  places,  as 
would  afford  them  plenty  of  wood  to  make  new  ones 


^  TeituL  de  Pcniiteiit.  c.  9. 

*s  Cjpr.  Ep.  63.  ad  Coecil.  It  Tettimon.  adv.  Judaeoi, 
lib.  2.  c.  2. 

»  Vid.  Cypr.  Ep.  40,  42, 55,  64,  70. 

**  Zeno,  Serm.  9.  ad  Neophyt.  Ecclesia  sacri  alUris 
fsliciter  eoutrita  cancellis. 

»  Cave,  Hi«t  Literar.  p.  176. 

^  Orig.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  8.  p.  i89.  'H/ia«  ^otfioitv  kuI 
iydXfurra  xai  an cif«  lipvtrBat  ^evytty. 

"  Minuc.  Ocuv.  Cur  nullas  aras  habent,  templa  nulla, 
nulU  nota  simulacra  ? 

*  Arnob.  coat  Gentes,  lib.  6.    Non  altaria  fabricemus, 


**  Lactant.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  Quid  sibi  templa,  quid  arse  vo- 
lunt,  &c. 

»  Synes.  Catastatiti.  p.  303. 

**  Chrysost.  Horn.  21.  Quod  oportet  hnreses  eue,  t.  5.  p. 
313.     It.  Horn.  39.  de  Pentecost,  p.  553. 

«  Siiicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  toce  T/oa-rt^o. 

"*  Aug.  Ep.59.  ad  Paulin.  Horn.  26.  de  Verbis  Domini. 

**  Horn.  26.  ex  editis  a  Sirmondo,  ad  Mensam  Cypriani. 

"*  Aug.  Ep.  50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  81.  Stantem  ad  altare, 
fustibus  et  hujusmodi  telis,  lignfs  denique  ejusdem  altaris 
efifractis,  immaniter  cecidcrunt. 

"•  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  94.  Alio  loco  copia  lignorum  frangt 
jussit ;  alio,  ut  altaria  raderent,  lignorum  inopia  imperavit 
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of;  bat  in  places  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
wood,  they  contented  themselves  with  scraping  or 
shaving  them  by  way  of  pretended  expiation.  Nay, 
the  workmen  who  wrought  in  this  egregious  service, 
had  wine  given  them,  heated  with  fires  made  of  the 
fragments  of  the  altars.  Athanasius  has  likewise 
occasion  to  tell  us,  their  communion  tables  were  of 
wood,  in  a  parallel  story  upon  the  Arians,  who,  in 
one  of  their  mad  humours,  as  he  complains,  went 
into  a  church,  and  took  the  throne  and  seats  of  the 
presbyters,  and  the  table,  which  was  of  wood,*'  and 
the  veils,  and  whatever  other  combustible  matter 
they  could  find,  and  carried  them  out  and  burned 
them.  So  that  there  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but 
that  about  this  time  the  altars  were  only  tables  of 
wood  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  as  these  testimonies 
plainly  imply.  Bona"  thinks  they  had  stone  altars 
before,  even  in  times  of  persecution,  but  he  oSm 
no  proof  but  his  own  opinion.  Yet  it  is  generally 
thought,  by  Hospinian*  and  other  learned  men, 
that  they  began  to  come  in  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  together  with  the  stateliness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  churches.  The  Pontifical  speaks  of  silver 
altars  dedicated  by  Constantine :  and  Gerson  and 
others,  alleged  by  Hospinian,  make  Pope  Sylvester, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  a  decree,  that  all  altars  should  be  of  stone : 
but  these  authorities  are  of  no  weight,  and  the  sto- 
ries contradict  one  another.  What  is  certain  in  the 
case  is  this :  that  about  the  time  of  6r^;ory  Nyssen, 
altars  in  some  places  began  to  be  of  stone ;  for  he, 
in  his  discourse  of  baptism,  speaks  of  a  stone  altar. 
This  altar,  says  he,  whereat  we  stand  ^  is  by  nature 
only  common  stone,  nothing  difierent  from  other 
stones,  whereof  our  walls  are  made  and  our  pave- 
ments adorned :  but  after  it  is  consecrated  and  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  God,  it  becomes  a  holy 
table,  an  immaculate  altar,  which  may  not  be  pro- 
miscuously touched  by  all,  but  only  by  the  priests 
in  time  of  Divine  service.  In  the  next  age,  in 
France,  we  find  a  general  decree  made  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Epone,*'  anno  509,  that  no  altars  should  be 
consecrated,  but  such  as  were  made  of  stone  only. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  first  public  act  of  this 
nature,  that  we  have  upon  authentic  record  in  an- 
cient history.  And  from  the  time  of  this  change  in 
the  matter  of  them,  the  form  or  fashion  of  them 


8«Lli. 
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changed  likewise.  For  whew  beftm  they  were 
in  the  form  of  tables,  they  now  began  to  be  ereeted 
more  like  altars,  either  upon  a  single  fboC  or  pillar 
in  the  midst,  or  upon  an  edifice  erected  like  a  tomb, 
as  if  it  were  some  monument  of  a  maiityr,  as  Bona 
tells  us  there  are  some  such  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome"  and  other  places. 

It  will  perhaps  be  something  more 
material  to  remark  here,  that  anciently 
there  was  never  above  one  altar  in  a 
church.  One  bishop  and  one  altar"  in  a  chorcb, 
is  the  known  aphorism  of  Ignatius.  And  Eosebhis 
is  supposed  upon  this  account  to  caU  the  altar  in 
the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  iMvoyi »4c  ^Mumi- 
ptow,  the  single  altar,"  as  Habertos  truly  observes 
upon  it,  who  ingenuously  confesses,  that  it  has  erer 
been  the  constant  custom  of  the  Greek  chnrchei  to 
have  but  one  altar  in  a  temple;  in  confinnation  of 
which  he  cites  Athanasius,  Naziansen,  Synesins, 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  many  otheis. 
Cardinal  Bona  also  owns,"  he  could  find  no  foot- 
steps of  the  contrary  practice  till  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  then  only  in  the  Latin  church. 
For  the  Greeks  have  always  kept  to  the  ancient 
custom.  He  thinks  indeed  the  contrary  custom 
was  in  the  Latm  church  of  old,  but  he  only  shows 
his  willingness  to  believe  it  without  proof;  and 
Schelstrate"  very  justly  censures  him  for  it,  show- 
ing out  of  Optatus  and  St.  Austin,  that  the  Latins, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  had  then  bat  one  altar  in  a 
church.  For  Optatus"  speaks  of  the  altar  of  Cy- 
prian's church,  as  one  only  and  no  more,  both  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian  and  afterward,  and  thence  concludes 
that  the  Donatists  were  schismatics,  because  they 
went  from  Cyprian's  altar,  and  set  up  another  altar 
against  it  And  St  Austin  argues  against  them" 
upon  the  same  foundation,  that  there  ou^t  not  to 
be  two  episcopal  altars  in  one  city.  This  supposes 
then  but  one  altar  in  a  church  among  the  Latins,  ss 
well  as  the  Greeks ;  and  so  Christianus  Lupus"  and 
Pagi,*"  the  learned  corrector  of  Baronius,  affirm  it 
to  have  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.  Though  now  (to  see  what  improvement 
has  been  made  in  later  ages)  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-five  altars,  besides  the  great  aliar,  in  St 
Peter's  church  at  Rome :  and  the  great  altar  itself 
is  no  less  than  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  a  cross 


—Ibid.  Calida  de  fragmentis  altarium  facta  est    Vid.  p. 
91).  ibid. 

*f  Atban.  £p.  ad  Solitar.  Vitam  agentei,  t.  1.  p.  847. 
*Apx(iaairre9  Ttk  orv/ui^tXXca,  xal  Bpopov,  koI  t^v  rpihrt- 
^ov,  J^vXlmj  yAp  ^v,  &c. 

"  Bona,  Rer.  Lit  org.  lib.  1.  cap.  20.  n.  I. 

**  Hospin.  de  Templis,  Lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  34. 

«  Nytsen.  de  Baptismo  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  369. 

*>  Cone.  Epaimens.  can.  26.    Altaria,  nisi  lapidea,  infu- 
aione  chrismatis  non  sacrentur. 
'  "*  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  1. 

"  Ignat  Ep.  ad  Phikdelp.  n.  4.  "Ev  ^eiaoriiptov  ira<r;i 


T^  i«KXi}<rf^,  Kal  tl«  iiriaKowat.  Vid.  Ep.  ad  Magnet,  n.  7. 

*•  Habert  Arcbierat.  p.  601.  ex  Euseb.  lib.  la  c.  4. 

**  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  n.  3. 

**  Schelfltrat.  CoDcilium  Antiochen.  p.  193. 

"^  OpUt.  lib.  1.  p.  42.  Erat  cathedra  epiacopalia,  eiat 
altare  loco  suo,  in  quo  pacific!  epiacopi  retro  teuporia  obtu- 
lerunt,  Cy  prianuf,  Luciaaus  et  ccteri.  Sic  exitum  est  font, 
et  altare  contra  altare  erectum  eat 

"  Aug.  Horn.  3.  in  1  Johan.  Si  in  unitate  samoi,  quid  fti- 
ciunt  in  hac  civitate  duo  altaria  ? 

**  Lapui  ConciL  t  3.  Responi.  ad  MicliasL  Cemlar. 

"*  Pagi,  Critic  in  Baron,  an.  313.  n.  15. 
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of  twenty-five  inches  long  upon  it,  as  Dr.  Potter 
observes  out  of  Onuphrius,  and  Angelus  Roccha,  in 
hu  ingenious  book*^'  of  the  number  six  hundred 
sixty-six. 

Some  improve  this  observation,  of 
one  altar  in  a  church,  a  little  further, 
and  think  that  anciently  there  was 
but  one  altar  in  a  whole  city,  or  dio- 
cese and  country  region  belonging  to  a  bishop; 
though  there  might  be  many  lesser  churches,  as 
there. were  many  synagogues  among  the  Jews, 
though  but  one  temple  and  one  altar.  Mr.  Mede*" 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  so  when  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  his  Second  Apology,  because  of  those  words 
of  his.  On  Sundays  all  that  live  in  the  towns  or  in 
the  country  meet  together  in  one  place  for  the  cele- 
bntion  of  the  eucharist  And  he  concludes  the 
tame  from  several  of  Cyprian's  epistles,*"  where  bi- 
shop and  altar  are  made  correlatives.  Christianus 
Lupus  and  Pagi  seem  to  think***  it  continued  the 
custom  within  the  walls  of  Rome  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Innocent  I.  For  he  seems  to  say  in  one  of 
his  epistles,*"  that  the  presbyters  of  the  several 
Uttili  or  lesser  churches  within  the  city  had  the  sa- 
crament sent  to  them  every  Sunday  from  the  bi- 
shop's altar :  but  the  presbyters  of  the  cemeteries, 
or  churches  without  the  waUs,  had  liberty  to  conse- 
crate the  eucharist  in  them,  because  the  sacraments 
were  not  to  be  carried  to  places  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance. But  Dr.  Maurice*"  and  other  learned  men 
think  the  Roman  tUuli  had  always  communion  ta- 
bles, and  the  conununion  administered  in  them  from 
the  beginning,  only  the  consecrated  bread  was  sent 
to  them  from  the  oblations  made  at  the  bishop's 
altar.  For  the  oblations,  they  think,  at  first  were 
only  made  at  the  bishop's  altar,  and  always  bless- 
ed at  the  bishop's  altar,  though  not  always  con- 
secrated there.  Upon  which  account  the  name  of 
altar  mi^t  be  appropriated  to  that  of  the  bishop's 
church.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  make  any  judgment 
or  decision  in  this  dispute,  being  a  matter  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  but  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself:  Dr.  Hamond  heretofore  passed  the  same 
censure  on  it,*"  thinking  it  too  dark  a  point  to  be 
over-bc^y  determined.  All  I  shall  say  further 
upon  it  is  only  this,  that  it  makes  nothing  for  the 


congregational  way,  (as  some  pretend,)  though  it 
were  certain  there  was  but  one  altar  in  a  diocese  at 
the  first  For  there  might  notwithstanding  be 
many  churches.  Or  if  there  was  but  one  church  in 
a  diocese,  while  the  number  of  believers  was  very 
small ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
more,  when  their  number  so  increased  in  any  city  or 
territory,  that  one  church  would  not  contain  them. 

But  I  return  to  the  business  in  g^  i^. 
hand.  In  some  of  the  more  stately  or^^l^/**Jr*3S 
churches,  as  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  *''"' 
the  altar  was  overshadowed  with  a  sort  of  canopy, 
which,  from  the  fashion  of  it,  is  termed  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius*"  v^pyoc,  the  turret;  by  others,*"  urn- 
braculum ;  but  among  the  Greeks  most  commonly, 
ffi/3wfMov,  which  Durantus***  and  other  modern 
ritualists  usually  mistake  for  the  pyxis^  where  the 
host  is  kept ;  but  Du  Fresne  ***  shows  it  to  have  been 
anciently  quite  another  thing,  viz.  an  ornamental 
canopy  hanging  over  the  altar.  This  was  raised 
in  the  form  of  a  little  turret  upon  four  pillars  at 
each  comer  of  the  altar.  I'he  heads  of  the  pillars 
were  adorned  with  silver  bowls,  which  was  a  usual 
ornament  in  those  days,  as  is  evident  from  the  de- 
scription which  Eusebius***  gives  of  the  twelve  pil- 
lars in  Constantine's  church  at  Jerusalem.  'The 
top  of  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  adorned  with 
graven  flowers,  whence  it  has  sometimes  the  name 
of  apKarOf  UUa^  and  malum.  Above  the  sphere  stood 
the  cross,  as  Paulus  Silentiarius***  represents  it. 
And  the  several  arches  below  betni'een  the  pillars 
were  hanged  with  veils  or  curtains,  called,  as  some 
others,  uft^iBvpa,  which  served  also  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal the  whole  altar.  I  have  been  the  more  parti- 
cular in  describing  this  ornamental  structure  about 
the  altar  after  Du  Fresne,  because  the  common 
ritualists  so  generally  apply  the  name  cibcrium  only 
to  their  pyx,  whereas  in  the  most  ancient  writers  it 
signifies  this  beautiful  fabric  about  the  altar. 

In  some  places,  after  images  and  pic- 
tures began  to  be  allowed  in  churches,  or  xjSTiiHiurim, 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented  in  «*  •  • 
the  effigies  of  a  silver  dove  hovering  over  the  altar  | 
and  their  baptisteries  had  the  same,  as  we  learn 
firom  the  complaint  against  Severus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Men- 


■"*  Vid.  Synops.  Critieor.  in  ApocaL  xiii.  18. 

>■  Mede,  Dim.  of  Churches,  p.  326. 

"•  Cyprian.  Ep.  40^  72;  73. 

***  Pagi,  Grit,  in  Baron,  an.  313.  n.  15. 

*■  Innocent.  I.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent  c.  5.  De  fermento,  quod 
die  Dominica  per  tituloa  mittimus,  superflue  nos  consulere 
volaisKi,  cum  omnes  ecclesia  nostra  intra  civitatem  sunt  con- 
ititula.  Quanim  presbyteri,  quia  die  ipso  propter  plebem 
•ibi  creditam,  nobiscum  convenire  non  possunt,  idtirco  fer- 
aentum  a  ncibis  confectum  per  acolythos  accipiunt,  ut  se  a 
nostra  oommnaione,  maxime  ilia  die,  non  judicent  separatos. 
Quod  per  pnroehias  fieri  debere  non  puto,  quia  non  longe 
portaada  sqnt  sacraaiienta.    Nee  nos  per  cosmiteria  di^ersa 


constitutis  presbyteris  destinamus,  sed  presbyteri  eorum  con- 
ficiendorum  jus  habent  atque  licentiam. 

***  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  38.  Bona,  Rer.  Lituig.  lib. 
1.  c.  23.  n.  9,  differs  in  this,  that  he  thinks  every  church  had 
her  own  oblations  and  the  eucharist  consecrated  out  of  them. 

^  Hamond.  Dissert,  cont.  BlondeL  3.  c  8.  n.  15.  In 
re  incomperta  non  est  audacter  nimis  pronunciandum. 

w  Paul  Silent,  par.  2.  ver.  303.        "•  Ordo  Romanns. 

*••  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  c.  16. 

"*  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silent,  p.  569. 

>»  Euseb.  de  ViL  Const  lib.  3.  c.  38. 

1"  Paul  Silent  ibid.   Tifrd6(  ^clutov  o«ravp^«  vircpr^- 
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nas,  anno  536,  where  he  is  accused  for  diverting"* 
to  his  own  use,  among  other  treasures' of  the  church, 
the  silver  and  golden  doves  that  hanged  over  the 
baptistery  and  the  altar,  as  types  or  symbols  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  first  time 
we  meet  with  any  thing  of  this  kind.  For  no  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St  Basil, 
under  the  name  of  Amphilochius,  when  he  says, 
St.  Basil  was  used  to  reserve  the  eucharist  in  one 
of  these  silver  doves ;  because  he  is  known  to  be 
a  spurious  writer.  However,  when  the  thing  came 
to  be  in  use,  the  place  over  the  altar  where  it 
hanged,  was  called  jieritterion,  from  wtpitrrtpdi  the 
Greek  name  for  a  dove,  as  Du  Fresne  and  others 
have  observed.  If  it  be  inquired  where  the  eu- 
charist was  reserved  according  to  ancient  custom ; 
I  answer,  in  times  of  persecution  the  priests  seem 
to  have  had  it  "*  in  their  own  private  custody  at 
home,  as  may  be  collected  from  an  epistle  of  Diony- 
sius  in  Eusebius,  where  he  relates  how  Serapion 
had  the  eucharist  sent  him  in  the  night  by  a  boy, 
the  presbyter  being  sick  and  not  able  to  attend 
upon  him.  At  other  times  it  was  kept  in  one  of 
the  pastophoria^  which  were  certainly  places  distinct 
from  the  'altar.  For  so  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions"* plainly  informs  us.  In  process  of  time 
it  came  to  be  kept  at  the  altar,  either  in  those  silver 
doves  we  have  been  speaking  of,  or  in  an  ark  or 
pyx  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  which  by  some  canons 
is  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar.  For  in  the 
second  council  of  Tours,  anno  567,  a  decree  was 
made,'"  that  the  eucharist  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
armarium^  but  under  the  figure  of  the  cross  upon 
the  altar.  And  so  in  process  of  time  the  pyx  took 
the  njimc  of  ciborium,  which  originally  is  an  Egyp- 
tian name  for  the  husk  of  a  bean,  as  Suicerus'" 
notes  out  of  Hesychius,  and  thence  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  signify  a  large  cup  or  bowl,  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  from  that  resem- 
blance perhaps  it  came  also  to  be  the  name  of  this 
turret  or  spiral  structure  about  the  altar. 

^^  ^  From  the  forementioned  canon  of 

pj?llf"twril:ri;  ^^e  council  of  Tours  it  is  plain,  that 
uponth«aii«r.  ^^  ^^ic  Frcuch  churches  the  figure  of 
the  cross  was  another  part  of  the  ornament  of  the 
altar,  since  the  eucharist,  or  sacramental  body  of 


»*  Cone.  Const.  Act  f).  1 5.  p.  159. 

"»En8eb.  lib.  6.  c.4t. 

"•  Constit  A  post.  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  8.  c.  13. 

"'  Cone.  Turon.  2.  can.  3.  Ut  corpus  DomiDi  in  altari, 
non  in  armario,  sed  sub  cnicis  titulo  componatur.  So  it  is 
read  in  Crab's  edition.  But  others,  instead  of  armario,  read 
if,  in  imaginario  ordine,  and  explain  it  by  ciborium.  See 
Du  Fresne,  p.  575. 

"■  Suicer.  Thesa\ir.  vnie  Kiptjopiov. 

»•  DallDBus  de  Cultu  llelig.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  773. 

'»  Chrysost.  Demonstrat  Quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  c.  9. 
t.  5.  p.  840. 

^  Aug.  Hom.  118.  in  Job.     Quid  est  signtmi  Christi  nisi 


Christ,  is  ordered  to  be  laid  under  it  Bat  when 
crosses  came  first  to  be  set  up  in  churches  is  not  lo 
easy  to  be  determined.  That  they  were  not  in  use 
for  the  three  first  ages,  seems  evident  enough  .from 
the  silence  of  all  the  writers  of  those  times,  and  from 
Eusebius,  who  has  frequent  occasion  to  describe 
minutely  the  churches  of  Constantine  and  others, 
but  never  once  mentions  a  cross  erected  in  them, 
though  he  speaks  frequently  of  crosses  set  up  in 
other  public  places,  as  a  learned  writer"*  has  judi- 
ciously observed  out  of  him,  who  thinks  they  began 
not  to  be  set  up  in  churches  till  after  the  year  SKX 
Chrysostom**  speaks  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  as 
used  at  the  Lord*s  table,  in  the  consecration  of 
priests  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist;  but  that 
seems  to  be  meant  of  the  transient  sign  made  in  tl^ 
forehead,  (which  St.  Austin*"  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions  ***  speak  of  likewise,)  and  not  of  anv 
material  cross  set  upon  the  altar.  But  Sozomen*" 
speaks  of  material  crosses  lying  upon  the  altar; 
though  not  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  (as  Gretser*" 
mistakes,  whose  error  is  justly  corrected  by  Vale^ 
sius,)  but  in  his  own  time.  And  after  him  Evagrius 
speaks  of  silver  crosses  given  by  Chosroes*"  to  one 
of  the  churches  of  Constantinople  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  altar.  So  that  the  original  of  this  custom  is 
not  to  be  deduced  from  Constantine,  as  many  sup- 
pose, but  from  the  following  ages  of  the  church. 
But  it  is  more  certain  that  the  altars  ^^  „ 
were  always  covered  with  some  decent  ni^JSS^JiZ!^ 
cloth,  used  for  ornament,  not  for  mys-  ■*•"**  ■'*^ 
tery,  as  in  after  ages.  Optatus,  pleading  against  the 
Donatists,  that  the  altars  could  not  be  polluted  bj 
the  catholics  touching  them,  (as  the  Donatists  vainly 
pretended,)  uses  this  argument  to  confute  them,  that 
if  any  thing  was  polluted,  it  must  be  the  coverings, 
and  not  the  tables ;  for  every  one  knew  that  the 
tables*"  were  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  in  time  of 
Divine  service :  so  that  while  the  sacrament  was 
administering,  the  covering  might  be  touched,  but 
not  the  table.  And  for  this  reason  they  pretended  to 
wash  the  palls  (as  he  calls  them  in  another  place)  in 
order  to  give  them  an  expiation."  Victor  Uticensis 
makes  a  like  complaint  of  one  Proculus,  an  agent  of 
King  Geisericus,  who,  having  plundered  the  catho- 
lic churches  in  Zeugitaftia,  made  himself  a  shirt  and 


crux  Christi  ?  Quod  signum  nisi  adhibeatur  tive  frontibns 
credentium,  sive  ipsi  aqun  ex  qua  regenerantnr,  tive  oleoquo 
chrismate  unguntur,  sive  sacri6cio  quo  aluntor ;  nihil  horum 
rite  perficitur. 

>^  Conttit.  Apott.  lib.  8.  c.  12. 

>3  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  3,  tayg  of  one  Probianns,  that  he  saw 
in  a  vision,  irravpov  v6fifio\ov  tuv  djrcucKfAtvMir  n^  dwimV' 

TT|pi«. 

««  GreUer.  dc  Cnice.  lib.  2.  c.  13.     »  Evagr.  lib.  a  c.  21. 

>'^  Optat.  lib.  6.  p.  95.  Quis  fidelium  ne»cit  in  peraireodii 
mysteriis  ipMi  lifrna  linteamine  cooperiri  ?  Inter  ipsa  sa- 
cramonta  velamon  potuit  tan^ri,  non  lignum. 

*^  Optat.  ibid,  p  96.     Lavistis  proculdubio  pallat,  ftc. 
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braeches  of  the  palls  of  the  altar.*"  Isidore  of 
Fehisiiiiii  takes  notice  also  of  the  sindouy^^  or  fine 
linen,  i^xin  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  conse- 
crated. But  sometimes  they  were  of  richer  materials, 
and  more  sumptuous.  Palladius  "*  speaks  of  some  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  who,  renouncing  the  world,  be- 
queathed their  silks  to  make  coverings  for  the  altar. 
And  Theodoret*^  says  of  Constantine,  that,  among 
other  gifts  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  new-built 
church  of  Jerusalem,  he  gave  PaatXued  vapamraana- 
rs,  a  royal  pall,  or  piece  of  rich  tapestry  for  the  altar. 
But  that  may  signify  the  curtains  or  hangings  of 
the  dborium,  as  well  as  the  covering  of  the  altar ; 
and  so  every  utensil  or  ornament  about  the  altar 
may  be  supposed  to  be  rich  and  splendid  in  such 
churches  as  were  of  a  royal  foundation.  The  holy 
vessels  which  they  made  use  of  to  administer  the 
eucbarist  in,  were  another  part  of  the  ornament  of 
the  akar.  But  the  richness  of  these  was  not  always 
estimated  from  the  materials  they  were  made  of,  but 
from  the  use  they  were  put  to.  For  the  materials 
were  sometimes  no  better  than  plain  glass  or  wood. 
Irensus,*"  and  Epiphanius  after  him,"*  speaking  of 
Marcus,  the  &ther  of  the  Marcosian  heretics,  say, 
he  used  a  glass  cup  in  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist :  wbdch  is  not  noted  as  any  singular  thing 
in  him;  for  both  Baronius"*  and  Bona"*  think  it 
was  then  the  conunon  custom  of  the  church.  And 
it  is  evident  it  continued  in  some  places  to  the  time 
of  Sl  Jerom.  For  he,  speaking  of  Exuperius,  bi- 
shop of  Tholouse,  and  conunending  his  frugality, 
tells  us"*  that  he  ministered  the  body  of  Christ  in  a 
basket  of  osiers,  and  the  blood  in  a  glass  cup.  Ba- 
nmius  and  Bona  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  great 
many  other  instances  to  the  same  purpose.  I  shall 
only  add,  that  in  one  of  our  own  synods  here  in 
England,  the  synod  of  Calcuth,  anno  7S7,  there  is  a 
canon*"  which  forbids  the  use  of  horn  cups  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist;  which  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  in  use  before.  But  yet  I  must  note, 
that  it  was  commonly  necessity  that  drove  the 
diurch  to  use  vessels  of  such  ordinary  materials ; 
either  when  she  laboured  under  extreme  poverty,  or 
thought  fit  to  dispose  of  her  silver  and  gold  plate 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  or  the  reUef  of  the 
poor,  of  which  I  have  given  a  great  many  instances 


in  another  place,***  which  show  tliat  the  church 
had  her  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  else  she  could 
not  have  melted  them  down  for  such  pious  uses. 
Nay,  even  in  times  of  persecution,  when  there  was 
some  danger  of  being  plundered  and  despoiled,  the 
wealthier  churches  had  their  sacred  vessels  of  silver 
and  gold.  This  is  evident,  from  what  Prudentius  ob- 
serves in  the  Roman  church  in  the  time  of  Lauren- 
tius  the  martyr,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution  of 
Valerian.  It  was  part  of  his  crime,  that  he  would 
not  deliver  up  the  golden  plate,'"  in  which  they  were 
used  to  celebrate  their  sacred  mysteries.  And  that 
we  may  not  think  he  spake  only  with  a  poetical 
flourish,  we  may  see  the  same  thing  observed  by 
Optatus  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution.  For  when  Mensurius  the  bishop  was 
forced  to  go  to  Rome,  to  have  his  trial  there,  he  was 
at  some  loss  **•  what  to  do  with  the  plate  and  other 
silver  and  gold  ornaments  of  the  church,  which  he 
could  neither  hide  in  the  earth,  nor  carry  with  him. 
At  last  he  comes  to  tliis  resolution,  to  leave  them 
with  the  elders  of  the  church,  first  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  them,  which  he  gave  to  a  deaconess, 
with  these  instructions,  that  if  he  never  returned, 
she  should,  when  times  of  peace  returned,  give  it  to 
the  person  whom  she  found  seated  on  the  bishop's 
throne.  Which  she  did  as  soon  as  Caecilian  was 
chosen  bishop,  who,  calling  upon  the  elders  to  deU- 
ver  up  their  trust,  they,  having  embezzled  the  things, 
denied  that  ever  they  had  received  tliem ;  and  to 
be  revenged  of  Ceecilian,  they  joined  nvith  his  an- 
tagonists, Botrus  and  Celeusius,  who  were  compe- 
titors with  Ceecilian  for  the  bishopric,  and  the  first 
authors  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  What  this 
inventory  contained  we  may  judge  by  another  about 
the  same  time  given  up  to  the  persecutors  by  Paul, 
bishop  of  Cirta,  who  was  one  of  those  called  tradi- 
tors  upon  that  account  There  we  find  two"*  gold 
cups,  six  silver  cups,  six  silver  water-pots,  a  silver 
cucumellum,  which  I  take  to  be  a  flagon  or  bowl, 
seven  silver  lamps,  &c.  All  which  were  vessels  or 
utensils  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the 
altar.  For  as  they  had  vessels  for  the  wine,  so  they 
had  vessels  also  for  the  water,  which  in  those  days 
was  always  mingled  with  the  wine,  and  was  used 
also  for  washing  their  hands  in  the  time  of  the  ob- 


«•  Victor,  de  PerMC.  Vandal,  lib.  1.  p.  593.  De  pallis 
aUarii,  proh  nefiu !  camisiai  sibi  et  femoralia  faciebat  Qui 
Umea  Proculus  frugtatim  sibi  comedeng  linguam,  ia  brevi 
tarpissima  coniumptus  est  morte. 

»"  Isidor.  Pclus.  Ub.  1.  Ep.  123. 

■*  Pallad.  Hist  Lansiac.  c.  119. 

»  Tbeodor.  h^.  1.  c.  31.  «  Irenac.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

■*  Epiphan.  Hser.  34.  num.  1.        >^  Baron,  an.  216. 

*Bona,  iter.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  u.  1. 

"*  Hierao.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Nihil  illo  ditius,  qui  corpus 
Doouni  canistro  viiniiieo,  sanguinem  portat  in  vitro. 

*  Synod.  Calchnthens.  c.  10.  apud  Spelman.  Cone.  Brit 
1 1.  p.  291. 

X 


"•  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect.  6. 

***  Prudent,  nripl  aTt<f>avatv,  Hymn.  2.  Hunc  esse  vestris 
orgiis  moremque  et  artem  proditum  est,  Hanc  disciplinam 
ftsderis,  libent  ut  auro  antistites.  Argenteis  Scyphis  ferunt 
fumare  sacrum  sanguinem,  &c. 

*^  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  41.  Erant  ecclesiao  ex  auro  et  argento 
quamplurima  omamenta,  quse  nee  defodere  tcrrae,  nee  secum 
portare  poterat. 

*^>  Gesta  Purgation.  Coociiiani  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  266. 
Calices  duo  aurei :  item  calices  sex  argentei :  urceola  sex 
argentea:  cucumellum  argeoteum :  luceniao  axgentes  sep* 
tern:  cereofala duo,  &c. 
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lation,  of  which  customs  it  will  he  more  proper  to 
speak  in  another  place.  These  vessels  we  here  see 
were  of  silver  in  the  church  of  Cirta  as  well  as 
others.  Their  candlesticks  or  lamps  were  of  the 
like  precious  substance,  and  some  golden,  as  Pru- 
dendus*^  represents  them,  when  he  brings  in  the 
tyrant  demanding  of  Laorentius,  the  Roman  deacon, 
the  golden  lamps  which  they  used  in  their  night 
assemblies.  These  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
AthanaBius,**"  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,*** 
which  allow  oil  to  be  offered  for  the  lamps.  Pau- 
linos also**  and  St  Jerom'**  speak  of  them,  and 
seem  to  intimate  that  in  their  time  they  were  light- 
ed by  day  as  well  as  by  night :  which  was  an  in- 
novation upon  the  old  custom:  for  the  first  and 
primitive  use  of  them  was  owing  to  necessity,  when 
Christians  were  forced  to  meet  in  nocturnal  assem- 
blies for  fear  of  persecution.  At  which  time  they 
did  not  allow  or  approve  of  lighting  them  by  day. 
Nor  does  St  Jerom  say,  there  was  any  order  of  the 
church,  or  so  much  as  general  custom,  to  authoriie 
it;  but  only  it  was  tolerated  in  some  places,  to 
satisfy  the  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and  simplicity 
of  some  secular  men :  and  all  he  pretends  to  ofier 
in  justification  of  it,  is  only,  that  there  was  no  idol- 
atry in  it,  as  Vigilantius  had  heavily  laid  the  charge 
upon  it.  However,  there  was  this  difference  between 
the  age  of  St.  Jerom  and  those  which  went  before, 
that  the  former  ages  positively  condemn  it  For 
not  to  mention  what  Lactantius***  and  others  say  to 
expose  the  like  custom  among  the  heathens,  the 
council  of  Eliberis  expressly  forbids  it  in  a  very 
plain  canon,'**  though  the  reason  be  something  dark 
that  is  given  for  the  prohibition :  Let  no  one  pre- 
sume to  set  up  lights  in  the  day-time  in  any  ceme- 
tery or  church ;  for  the  spirits  of  the  saints  are  not 
to  be  molested.  I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  this  reason :  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  thing  was  then  prohibited  in  plain  terms : 
from  whence  it  is  evident  the  contrary  custom  must 
be  new,  though  prevailing  both  in  the  East  and 
West  in  the  time  of  Paulinus  and  St  Jerom.  Some 
also  plead  hard  for  the  antiquity  of  censers  and  in- 
cense, deriving  them  down  from  apostolical  custom 
and  practice.    So  Cardinal  Bona***  and  others  of 


the  Romish  church.  But  there  are  no  footitept  of 
these  things  in  the  three  first  ages  of  the  church. 
The  Canons  onder  the  name  of  the  Apostlci  indeed** 
mention  incense  in  the  time  of  the  oUatioo.  But 
it  still  remains  a  question,  whether  those  Cano&i 
belong  to  any  of  the  three  first  ages.  HippdlytiiB 
Portuensis  is  another  author  produced  by  a  learned 
person  **'  of  our  own  church  in  this  cause.  But 
besides  that  his  authority  is  as  questionable  as  the 
former,  all  that  he  says  may  be  interpreted  to  s 
spiritual  or  figurative  sense.  For  speaking  of  the 
times  of  antichrist,  and  the  desolations  of  the  dinrch 
in  those  days,  he  says,  The  church  shall  monm  with 
a  very  great  mourning,  because  her  oUatioB  and 
incense  is  not  duly  *"  performed.  Which  may  mesn 
no  more  than  that  the  liturgy  or  service  of  the 
church  will  be  abolished.  For  the  prayen  and 
worship  of  the  saints  are  called  the  Christian  in- 
cense. Rev.  V.  8 ;  and  so  I  think  we  are  to  under- 
stand those  words  of  St  Ambrose  also,**"  who,  qpcak- 
ing  of  the  angel's  appearing  to  Zacharias,  staodiiig 
on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  says,  I  widi 
the  angel  may  stand  by  us  when  we  incense  the 
altar  and  offer  our  sacrifice.  Yea,  doubtless  the  angd 
stands  by  us,  at  the  time  that  Christ  stands  there 
and  is  offered  upon  the  altar.  Here,  I  take  it,  the 
sacrificing  of  Christ  and  the  incensing  of  the  altar 
are  both  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,  spiritual  and 
mystical :  and  therefore  hence  nothing  can  he  con- 
cluded for  the  use  of  incense  and  censers  in  the 
most  strict  and  Uteral  sense  as  yet  in  the  Christian 
church.  Neither  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of 
censers  in  any  part  of  the  Constitutions  under  the 
name  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  an  argument,  that 
when  the  author  of  those  collections  wrote,  they 
were  not  yet  become  utensils  of  the  altar;  as  they 
were  when  Evagrius**  wrote  his  history;  for  he 
mentions  golden  censers,  as  well  as  golden  crosses, 
given  by  Chosroes  to  the  church  of  Constantinople. 
By  which  we  may  guess  that  crosses  and  censers  were 
the  product  of  one  and  the  same  age,  and  came  into 
the  church  together.  Images  and  relics  upon  the 
altar  are  usages  also  of  later  ages.  And  so  are 
many  utensils  of  the  present  Greeks,  as  the  Ibimm, 
atteriscuSf  diceriont  tnceritm,  and    eoehkar^  which 


*^  Prudent,  de  Coron.  Hymn.  2.  Auroque  nocturnis  sa- 
cris  adstare  fixos  cereos. 

>«  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Orthodox,  t.  1.  p.  916. 

"**  Canon.  Apost.  c.  3. 

»**  Paulin.  Natal.  3.  S.  Felicia.  Clara  coronantur  denais 
altaria  lychnis:  lumina  ceratis  adolentur  odora  papyria: 
nocte  diequc  micant,  &c. 

"•  Hieron.  Ep.  53.  ad  Ripar.  Accensique  ante  eorum  tu- 
mulos  cerei,  idololatris  insignia  siint?  &c.  Id.  cont.  Vigilant, 
t.  2.  p.  123.  Aliqui  propter  imperitiam  et  simplicitatcm 
s&cularium  hominum — hoc  pro  honore  martymm  faciunt 

»«  Lactant.  lib.  6.  c.  2.  Accendunt  lamina;  vclut  in  te- 
nebris  agenti  Deo,  &c. 

>*  Cone.  Eiibor.  c.  31.  Cereos  per  diem  plactiit  in  coemi- 


terio  non  incendi.  Inquietandi  enim  sanctorum  tpiritns 
noniunt 

1^  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  25.  d.  9. 

iM  Canon.  Apost  c.  3.  Ovf«fa^a  tw  <ca<^  rirt  iyim 
'W'po<r<l>opat. 

»>  Bever.  Cod.  Canon.  Vindic.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  n.  5. 

"*  HippoL  de  Consum.  Mundi,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat  t.  3. 
p.  357.  Note,  The  words  are  not  in  the  genuine  Hippoly- 
tus  published  by  Combefis  Auctario  Noviasimo. 

"*  Ambros.  Com.  in  Luc.  i  11.  p.  599.  Utinam  nobis 
quoque  adolentibus  altaria,  sacrifidum  defercntibus,  assia- 
tat  angehis,  imo  pnsbeat  se  videndum.  Non  enim  dnbites 
aaaiatere  angelum,  quando  Cbriatus  aasiatit,  Christus  immo- 
latur.  »« ETUgr.  lib.  6.  c.  21. 
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Bona  *"  says  were  never  known  in  the  Latin  church, 
mnch  less  in  the  ancient  church.    So  I  shall  not 
stand  to  explain  them.    Nor  say  any  thing  here  of 
the  Bible,  the  Diptychs,  and  their  ritual  books, 
which  were  both  utensils  and  ornaments  of  the 
altar,  because  these  will  be  spoken  of  in  other 
places.    The  mltare  pmrtaiUe,  or  movable  altars,  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  awUmentia,  or  consecrated  cloths, 
of  the  Greeks,  to  be  used  in  places  which  have  no 
altars,  I  omit  likewise,  as  being  a  modem  invention 
of  later  ages.     Habertus,"*  indeed,  is  very  solicitous 
to  have  dieir  portable  altars  thought  as  old  as  St 
Basil,  because  St  Basil  in  one  of  his  epistles  speaks 
of  iiim  rfklinCat,  private  tables,  in  some  churches. 
But  he  wholly  mistakes  his  author's  meaning:  for 
he  tt  only  speaking  of  the  rudeness  of  some  heretics, 
who,  aoccMPding  to  their  usual  custom,  pulled  down 
the  catholic  altars,  and  set  up  their  own  altars,  or 
tsUcs,  in  the  room.    So  that  it  is  not  those  portable 
altars  he  is  discoursing  of,  but  heretical  altars  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  catholics,  which  Habertus 
would  hardly  own  to  be  the  altars  of  the  Romish 
dnnch.    Durantus*"  and  Bona*^  do  not  pretend  to 
find  them  in  any  author  before  the  time  of  Bede  and 
Chazles  the  Great,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
they  were  a  modem  invention.    But  the  ^inUat, 
ixjlahtlh^  are  somewhat  more  ancient,  being  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,***  who 
makes  it  one  part  of  the  deacon's  office  in  the  time 
of  the  oblation,  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the  altan 
and  with  these  instruments  in  their  hands,  (brushes 
or  fiuis,  we  may  English  them,)  to  drive  away  all 
SQch  little  insects  as  might  drop  into  the  cups  or  in- 
fest die  altar.    The  author  of  the  Fasti  Siculi,  or 
Chronicon  Alezandrinum,**  calls  them  r</iia  pvwiita, 
and  reckons  them  among  the  holy  utensils  of  the 
ahar,  which  were  laid  up  among  the  rest  in  the  sceu- 
OT  vestry  of  the  church.    For  which 
,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  mention  them, 
whilst  we  are  speaking  of  the  utensils  of  the  altar. 
In  many  churches,  besides  the  com- 
munion table,  in  one  of  the  lesser  re- 
cesses or  conchas  of  the  6em<i,  there 
was  a  place  where  the  offerings  of  the  people  were 
reeeived,  out  of  which  the  bread  and  wine  was  taken 
diat  was  consecrated  at  the  altar.    In  the  hturgies 
under  the  names  of  Chrysostom^  and  St  James,'" 
and  other  modem  Greek  writers,  this  is  called  irp6- 
U&tQ  and  «aparp^i{or,the  side-table.    In  the  Ordo 
Romanos  it  has  the  name  of  oblationarium  and  pro- 


thesis  also,  for  the  one  is  made  the  explication  of 
the  other.  And  here  also  it  is  termed  paratorwm^ 
because,  when  the  oflferings  were  received,  prepara- 
tion was  made  out  of  them  for  the  eucharist  There 
is  littie  question  to  be  made  but  that  the  ancient 
churches  had  something  answerable  to  this,  but  it 
went  under  other  names ;  for  we  never  meet  with  a 
prothesiSf  or  paratoriumy  or  obkUionarium,  in  express 
terms  in  any  ancient  writer.  But  the  thing  itself 
we  often  find.  Cyprian*"  seems  to  speak  of  it  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  the  corban,  rebuking  a  rich 
and  wealthy  matron  for  coming  to  celebrate  the 
eucharist  without  any  regard  to  the  corban,  and  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  supper  without  any  sacrifice 
of  her  own,  but  rather  eating  of  the  oblations  which 
the  poor  had  brought  In  the  fourth  coimcil"*  of 
Carthage  this  place  goes  by  the  general  name  of  the 
saerarium,  or  sanctuary,  as  being  that  part  of  the 
sanctuary  where  the  oblations  for  the  altar  were 
received.  For  they  had  two  repositories  for  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  the  one  without  the  church, 
called  the  gasophylaciumy  or  treasury,  and  the  other 
within  the  church,  which  was  this  sacrariuniy  or 
corban.  And  therefore  it  is  that  that  council  for- 
bids the  oflferings  of  such  Christians  as  were  at  va- 
riance one  with  another,  to  be  received  either  in  the 
treasury  or  the  sanctuary.  Paulinus  is  more  exact 
in  describing  this  place  than  any  other  ancient 
writer,  yet  he  gives  it  a  different  name,  calling  it  one 
of  the  secretaria  of  the  church.  For  he  tells  us** 
there  were  two  seereiana,  one  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the  altar.  That 
on  the  right  hand  was  the  same  with  the  prothesis, 
or  paratoriunif  we  are  speaking  of,  and  the  use  of  it 
he  describes  in  these  verses,  which  were  set  over  it : 

Hie  locufl  est  veneranda  penus  qua condittur,  et  qua 
Promitur  alma  sacri  pompa  ministerii. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  holy  food  is  reposited, 
and  whence  we  take  provision  and  furniture  for  the 
altar.  That  on  the  other  side  was  the  same  with 
the  diaconicitm  bematiSf  the  use  of  which  he  describes 
in  part,  in  these  two  other  verses,  set  over  it  also : 

Si  quern  sancta  tenet  meditandi  in  lege  voluntaa, 
Hie  potent  residens  sanctifl  intendere  libris. 

If  any  one,  (that  is,  any  of  the  priests,  whose  apart- 
ment this  was,)  is  minded  to  meditate  in  the  law  of 
God,  here  he  has  room  to  sit  and  read  the  holy 
books.    A  littie  before '"  he  makes  the  like  descrip- 


Bona,  Rcr.  Liturg.  lib.  I.c25.  n.  6. 
Habert  Arekieratic.  p.  661    Portatilia  ilia  altaria  ri- 
■r  diei  a  baiilio  UUu  T/»^t{ai,  Ep.  72. 
Dmot  da  Ritib.  EccLlib.  1.  c.  25.  n.  7. 
Bona,  Bar.  Litnrg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  3. 
Goutit  Apoit  lib.a  c.  12. 
Ckranic  Alasaadr.  p.  892. 
CkiysoiL  Litoif .  BibL  Patr.  Gr.  I^t  t.  2.  p.  74. 
'lfMaJacobi,ibid.p.21. 
X  2 


*"  Cyprian,  de  Opere  et  Eleemot.  p.  203.  Locuples  et 
dives  es,  et  Dominicum  eelebrare  te  credis,  quae  eorbonam 
omnino  non  respieis ;  que  in  Dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venit ; 
qu»  partem  de  sacrificio,  quod  pauper  obtulit,  sumis  ? 

***  Cone.  Cartbag.  4.  can.  93.  Oblationes  dissidentium 
fratnim,  neque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gaxophylacio  recipi- 
antur. 

»  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  154. 

*"  Panlin.  ibid.  p.  152.  Una  earum  immolanti  hostias  iiL> 
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tion  of  these  two  secret  apartments  in  prose-,  telling 
us,  that  tlie  one  was  the  place  which  prepared  the 
host  or  oblation  of  joy  for  the  priest :  (whence  doubt- 
less in  after  ages,  as  I  noted  before,  it  got  the  name 
of  jxtrafonum :)  and  the  other  was  a  place,  whither 
the  clerg}'  retired,  after  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  and 
the  people  were  dismissed,  to  make  their  con- 
cluding prayers  in  private. 

swf.  23.  '^^^^  latter  place  was  a  sort  of  vestry 

ri^J*''o'hi!&!m-  within  the  church,  whither  the  dea- 
n,m  iMMfif.  ^^^^  brought  the  vestments  and  ves- 
sels and  utensils  belonging  to  the  altar,  out  of  the 
greater  diacomctnn^  to  Ihi  in  a  readiness  for  Divine 
ser\*ice.  And  in  this  respect  it  had  also  the  name 
of  (Tccvo^vXariov,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  utensils, 
because  hither  they  were  carried  back  immediately 
by  the  deacons  as  soon  as  the  service  was  ended,  or 
whilst  the  jKJst-communion  psalm  was  singing  by 
the  people,  as  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  *"  Alex- 
andrinum  represents  it.  Here  the  priests  also  put 
on  their  robes  they  used  to  officiate  in :  and  hither 
they  came  again,  when  the  public  service  was  end- 
ed, to  make  their  private  addresses  to  (xod,  as  has 
been  noted  already  out  of  Paulinus;  and  in  the 
liturgies  ascribed  to  St  James,  St.  Mark,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,**  there  are  the  forms  of  prayer  appointed 
to  be  used  in  this  place,  one  of  which  particularly 
in  St  James's  liturgy  is  ushered  in  with  this  title  or 
rubric,'"  The  prayer  to  be  said  in  the  9cettophyl€tcium, 
after  the  dismission  of  the  people.  The  deacons 
commonly  had  the  care  of  this  place,  and  thence  it 
is  often  called  the  diaconicum,  and  hematis  diaconi- 
niftif  to  distinguish  it  from  another  diaconicum, 
which  we  shall  find  in  the  next  chapter  among  the 
exedrtt^  or  outer  buildings  of  the  church.  Du 
Fresnc"*  thinks  also  that  the  name  diaconicum 
was  sometimes  more  peculiarly  given  to  that  part 
of  the  hema  or  chancel,  which  was  between  the  veils 
of  the  chancel  and  the  veils  of  the  ciborium  or  altar ; 
and  that  the  place  within  the  veils  of  the  altar  was 
distinguished  particularly  by  the  name  of  pretbyte- 
rium,  because  it  was  the  place  of  the  presbyters,  as 
the  other  was  the  place  of  the  deacons,  alleging  for 
this  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,'"  which 
others  understand  in  a  different  sense,"*  for  the 
whole  chancel  or  sanctuary  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  BAPTISTERY,  AND  OTHER  OUTER  BUILDINGS, 
CALLED  THE  EXEDRJB  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  a  view  of  the 

several  parts  of  the  ancient  churches     BmoSSiiiin' 

within  the  walls :  it  now  remains  that  <toetfto«ifc 

cbaiclL 

we  consider  a  little  such  buildings  as 
were  distinct  from  the  main  body,  and  yet  within 
the  bounds  of  the  church  taken  in  the  largest  sense, 
which  buildings  are  all  comprised  under  one  generd 
name  of  the  exedra  of  the  church.  For  EuaebiiiB, 
speaking  of  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  sayi, 
When  that  curious  artist  had  finished  his  famous 
structure  within,  he  then  set  himself  about  the 
exedra,  or  buildings*  that  joined  one  to  another  by 
the  sides  of  the  church :  by  which  buildings,  he  telk 
us,  he  chiefly  meant  the  place,  which  was  for  the 
use  of  those  who  needed  the  purgation  and  sprink- 
ling of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  doubt- 
less, tlie  baptistery  of  the  church.  He  describes  the 
church  of  Antioch,  built  by  Constantine,  after  the 
same  manner,  telling  us,  that  it  was  surrounded 
with  exedrtff  and  buildings  that  had  lower  and  up- 
per stories  in  them.  So  that,  aa  Valesius  and  other 
critics  have  rightly  observed,  exedra  is  a  general 
name  for  any  buildings  that  stand  round  about  the 
church.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the 
baptistery,  which  Eusebius  reckons  the  chief  of  the 
exedr€Bf  was  anciently  a  building  without  the  walls 
of  the  church.  Which  observation,  because  I  find 
it  questioned  by  some,  who  place  the  font,  after  the 
modem  way,  in  the  narthex  of  the  ancient  churches, 
it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  confirm  by  a  few  plain 
instances  out  of  other  authors.  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Nola,  setting  forth  the  great  munificence  of  his 
ftiend  Severus,  says,  He  built  two  churches  and  a 
baptistery  between  them  both.'  And  so  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  describes  the  baptistery  as  a  building  by 
itself,  which  had  first*  its  wpoaHhw  olroy,  that  ii,iti 
porch  or  ante-room,  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciation  of  Satan,  and  confession  of  hith; 
and  then  its  ivmrtpop  oZrov,  its  inner  nxnn,*  where 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed.  Sidonios 
Apollinaris  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  building;* 
and  St.  Austin  seems  to  intimate'  that  there  were 


bilationis  patet  (leg.  parat).  Altera  post  sacerdotem,  (leg. 
post  sacrificium,)  capaci  sinu  receptat  orantes. 

^^  Chron.  AlexaDd.  p.  892.  Vid.  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const 
Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  12. 

>•  Liturg.  Marci,  BibL  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  2:  p.  41.  Litiirg. 
Chmost.  ibid.  p.  88. 

'*  Liturg.  Jacobi,  ibid.  p.  23.  Evx^  Xtyofitinii  h  TtS  vkkv- 
otftuXuKlw  fitTA  Tijv  Air6\va-iv, 

»»  Du  Frcsne,  Coin,  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  581. 

i^>  Con.  Laod.  can.  21.    *"  See  before,  sect.  4.  of  this  chap. 

>  Kuseb.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  381.  'Eir2  tA  iicrd^  tov  vtA  fis- 


rnei,  i^idpav  Kal  ohcovt  Tobt  'wap*  ixArtpa  fityltmnn  2trt- 
(TKivalwi',  &c.  *  Euseb.  de  Vit  Constant  lib.  3.  c.  50. 

*  Paiilin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever.    Tu  vero  etiam  baptisterium 
basilicis  duabus  interpositum  condidisti. 

*  Cyril.  (3atech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  2.    EMti  Ta  wpmnm  il* 
Tov  irpoavKiov  tov  fiamrttmiplov  oltcmf,  &c. 

» Id.  CVitech.  2.  n.  1. 

*  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  15.    Baptisterium  quod  olim  fabrict- 
bamini,  scribitis,  jam  posse  consecrari. 

'  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  In  parte  fosminaiiim  ob- 
servant! ad  b.ipti8terinm,  &c. 
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distinct  apartments  in  it  for  men  and  women  like- 
wise. Which  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  St.  Am- 
brose speaks  of  it  in  the  plural,  styling  it*  the  bap- 
tisteries of  the  church.  In  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
church  had  any  of  these  baptisteries ;  but  this  is 
past  all  doubt,  however,  from  their  authority,  that 
the  place  of  hapdsm  was  not  in  the  church,  but 
some  where  distinct  from  it  For  Tertullian,  speak- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  says.  It  was  their 
custom  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  pomp  and  his 
angels  first  in  the  church,  and  then*  again  when 
they  came  to  the  water.  Which  implies,  that  the 
place  of  baptism  was  without  the  church.  And  so 
Justin  Martyr**  represents  it,  when  he  speaks  of 
carrying  the  catechumen  to  the  place  where  there 
was  water;  which  perhaps  was  unlimited  in  those 
days ;  it  being  an  indifferent  thing,  as  Tertullian " 
words  it,  whether  a  man  was  baptized  in  the  sea  or 
in  a  lake,  in  a  river  or  in  a  fountain,  in  Jordan  or 
in  Tiber,  as  St.  Peter  and  St  John  baptized  their 
converts.  So  that  the  first  ages  all  agreed  in  this, 
that  whether  they  had  baptisteries  or  not,  the  place 
of  baptism  was  always  without  the  church.  And 
after  this  manner  baptisteries  continued  to  the  sixth 
age,  as  appears  from  what  Durantus  observes  out 
of  Gregory  "  of  Tours,  that  he  speaks  of  baptisteries 
stOl  without  the  walls  of  the  church.  Though  some 
now  began  to  be  taken  into  the  church  porch,  as 
that  wherein  he  says,"  Remigius  baptized  King 
Clodoveus,  and  thence  they  were  afterward  removed 
into  the  church  itself.  Though  now  the  baptistery 
of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  is  still  after  the  an- 
cient model,  if  Durantus  rightly  inform  us. 

These  baptisteries  were  anciently 
TtaM  T<nj  mpm-  Very  capacious,  because,  as  Dr.  Cave 
truly  observes,'*  the  stated  times  of 
baptism  returning  but  seldom,  there  were  usually 
great  multitudes  to  be  baptized  at  the  same  time. 
And  then  the  manner  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  or 
dipping  under  water,  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
large  font  likewise.  Whence  the  author  of  the 
Chronicon  Alexandrinum  **  styles  the  baptistery, 
whither  Basilicus  fled  to  take  sanctuary,  fiiya  ^n- 
y,  the  great  illuminary  or  school  of  baptism. 


And  in  Vcnantius  Fortunatus'*  it  is  called  aula 
haptismatUt  the  large  hall  of  baptism.  Which  was 
indeed  so  capacious,  that  wc  sometimes  read  of 
councils  meeting  and  sitting  therein,  as  Du  Fresne  ** 
shows  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  Suicerus  has  observed  the  same  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Carthage,'*  which  speaks  of  a  coim- 
cil  at  Constantinople  held  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
church. 

We  may  observe  also  in  the  fore- 

' — lifution. 


mentioned  authors,  how  the  baptis-  ^^l^^S^^% 


teries  were  commonly  called  ^rt<rnp(a, 
places  of  illumination,  that  is,  baptism.  For  bap- 
tism itself  in  ancient  \iTiters  is  very  usually  styled 
^Tifffia',  and  hence  the  place  of  baptism  called 
0wrc?^p(ov,  from  the  administration  of  baptism  there, 
which  was  always  attended  with  a  Divine  illumina- 
tion of  the  soul ;  whence  persons  baptized  were  also 
called,  the  illuminate,  as  has  been  observed'*  in  an- 
other place.  But  the  baptisteries  might  also  have 
this  name  for  another  reason,  because  they  were 
the  places  of  an  illumination  or  instruction  preced- 
ing baptism.  For  here  the  catechumens  seem  to 
have  been  trained  up  and  instructed  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith.  At  least  they 
were  here  taught  the  Creed,  as  is  evident  from  that 
noted  passage  of  St  Ambrose,*  where  he  says,  that 
after  the  Lessons  and  Homily  he  went  into  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  church,  to  mfike  the  candidates  of 
baptism  learn  the  Creed.  Therefore  from  this  illu- 
mination preceding  baptism,  as  well  as  that  which 
was  consequent  to  it,  the  baptisteries  might  reason- 
ably be  called  ^wi^ripta,  and,  as  some  think,  ^povri- 
Ttipia,  schools  of  learning,  or  the  illuminatories  of 
the  church. 

It  will  be  easy  now  for  the  reader 
to  observe,  from  what  has  been  said,     or  tb«  difforrnc« 

,  -  .  between  a  lNi|ftistrry 

what  difference  there  was  anciently  *5«*  *  *»"^   ^nS 

*     why  the  font  railed 

between  a  baptistery  and  a  font,  though  pjj^  *"♦'  ««»xm- 
the  names  be  sometimes  confounded 
together.  For  the  baptistery,  properly  speaking, 
was  the  whole  house  of  building,  in  which  the  font 
stood,  and  where  all  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  were 
performed ;  but  the  font  was  only  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  water,  wherein  persons  were  immersed  or 


*  AmbitM.  Ep.  33.  Symbolum  aliquibiu  competentibus 
ia  baptiiteriis  tredebam  basiltcn. 

'  TertuL  de  Coroo.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  aditiiri,  ibidem, 
wd  et  aliqiianto  prius  in  Gcclcsia  sub  antistitis  manu  con- 
tcftamnr  nos  renunciare  diabolo  et  pompac  et  angel  is 
ejus. 

*  Jnrtin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93. 

"  TertuL  de  Bapt  c  4.  Nulla  distinctio  est,  man  quia 
an  stagno,  flnmine  an  fonte,  lacu  an  alveo  diluatur,  nee 
fuicquaBii  refiert  inter  eos  quos  Johannes  in  Jordane,  et  quoa 
Pctrus  in  Tiberi  tinxit. 

"  Dorant.  de  Ritib.  Ecel.  Ub.  1.  c.  19.  n.  4.  Greg.  Turon. 
Histlib.6.e.  11. 

"  Gngor.  Turoo.  Histor.  Franc,  lib.  2.  c.  31. 


"  Cave,  Primit  Christ,  par.  1.  c.  10.  p.  312. 

^  Chron.  Alexandr.  in  Basil isco,  p.  753. 

>*  Fortunat.  dc  Baptister.  Moguntin.  Biblioth.  Patr.  t.  8. 
p.  780. 

"  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  592.  Cone.  Chal- 
ced.  Act  1. 

'*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccl.  voce  ^mrir^ptoPy  ex  Actis  Con- 
cilii  Carthag.  p.  118.  '£v  tw  ipcoTirripiw  T^fcarck  KMirrav- 
TiVHiroKiv  dyitaT&Tri^  ko^oXik^  iKKXijviat  Ka^tv^lirrmv 
T&w  AymtTctTutv  iiria-Koirwv. 

1*  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect  I. 

*  Ambros.  £p.  33.  ad  Marccllin.  Post  lectiones  atque 
tractatum,  dimissis  catochumenis,  symbolum  aliquibuf  com- 
petent ibus  in  baptisteriis  tradebam  bastlicss. 
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baptized.  This  in  the  Greek  writers  is  commonly 
called"  coXi;/ij3i|^pa,  and  by  the  Latins,"  piscina, 
and  is  sometimes  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
baptistery,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  For  Socrates" 
expressly  styles  it  roXv/i/S^^pav  rov  /Sajmrifptov,  the 
pool  of  the  baptistery.  Which  name  Dr.  Beve- 
rege"  thinks  was  given  to  the  font  by  way  of  allu- 
sion to  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  But  Optatus"  has  a 
more  mystical  reason  for  it :  he  says,  it  was  called 
piscina,  in  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  technical  name, 
'x^^*  which  was  an  acrostic  composed  of  the  initial 
letters  of  our  Saviour's  several  titles,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account"  in  another  place.  But  whether  either 
of  these  reasons  be  true,  or  whether  the  font  was 
not  rather  so  called,  because  piscina  and  coXvfi/3^pa 
are  common  names  of  fountains,  and  baths,  and 
pools  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  I  leave  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  judicious  reader.  Du  Fresne  has 
observed  several  other  names,"  such  as  vrov^fioci 
laracrum,  natatoria,  and  cloaca,  a  term  peculiar  to 
Gregory  the  Great :  but  these  are  modem  names, 
and  so  I  pass  them  over,  only  remarking  one  thing 
out  of  him,  that  whereas  Procopius,  in  his  Historia 
Arcana,  gives  it  the  name  of  dcCaficvi),  the  recep- 
tacle, Suidas  mistakes  it  for  the  communion  table ; 
which  I  note,  only  because  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
be  led  into  the  like  mistake  by  the  authority  of  that 
celebrated  writer. 

g^  J  What  form  the  ancient  baptisteries 

bMbti!h^a^t-  ^'ere  built  in,  I  find  no  where  men- 
lyadociMd.  tioned  in  any  ancient  writer;  and 

almost  as  little  of  their  ornament,  that  may  be  de- 
pended on  as  genuine.  Durantus  indeed  has  a  very 
formal  story  out  of  the  Pontifical,  under  the  name 
of  Damasus,  how  Constantine  gave  a  rich  font  to 
the  church,  wherein  he  himself  was  baptized ;  it  was 
made,"  the  author  says,  of  porphyretic  marble, 
overlaid  with  silver;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
marble  pillar,  and  on  it  a  vial  of  pure  gold,  filled 
with  balsam  to  bum  as  in  a  lamp.  On  the  brim  of 
the  font  was  a  lamp  of  pure  gold  pouring  out  water. 
On  the  right  hand  of  that  a  silver  image  of  Christ, 
and  on  the  left  hand  a  silver  image  of  St  John 
Baptist,  holding  a  label  with  this  inscription,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Besides  all  these,  there  were  seven 
silver  harts  pouring  out  water  into  the  fountain. 
But  now  all  this  is  a  mere  fabulous  legend,  and  has 


just  as  much  troth  in  it  as  the  itoiyof  Constaittiiie^ 
leprosy,  and  his  being  cored  by  Pope  Sylvestei^ 
baptizing  him  in  this  font  at  Rome.  And  I  onlj 
mention  it  to  show  what  sort  of  tales  are  mged  hf 
the  Romish  ritualists  many  times  for  ancient  his- 
tory. For  every  one  now  knows  this  moGk-Dsma- 
sus  to  be  a  spurious  author.  Perhaps  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  such  sort  of  oraaments  migfat 
be  set  up  in  the  baptisteries  of  the  church :  for  in 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constantinople*  under 
Mennas,  anno  536,  there  is  mention  made  of  sflver 
and  gold  doves  hanging  in  the  baptistery,  as  well  si 
at  the  altar.  But  as  no  pictures  or  images  were  set 
up  in  churches  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  we 
cannot  suppose  any  Roman  baptisteries  to  be  adorn- 
ed by  him  according  to  the  foresaid  pretended  de- 
scription :  but  if  the  garments  of  the  ministers  bqh 
tizing,  or  the  white  robes  of  persons  newly  b^tised, 
which  were  reserved  in  these  baptisteries  as  monu- 
ments and  tokens  of  their  profession,  or  the  vessdi 
of  chrism  used  for  unction  in  baptism,  may  be 
reckoned  ornaments  of  these  places ;  the  baptisteriei 
had  always  these  things  from  their  first  erection,  si 
will  be  showed  more  particularly  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  rites  of  baptism  in  its  proper  place. 

All  that  I  have  further  to  add  about 
baptisteries  here,  is  an  observation     ihtSmiS  » 
made  by  some  learned  men,  that  an-  £^10  SETJIiiv 


ciently  there  was  but  one  baptistery 
in  a  city,  and  that  at  the  bishop's  church.  Vice- 
comes**  thinks  it  was  so  even  at  Rome  itself  for 
many  ages.  Dr.  Maurice"  says  no  city  had  more, 
unless  where  the  magnificence  of  emperors  or  bi- 
shops made,  as  it  were,  many  cathedrals.  And 
therefore,  when  the  author"  of  the  Pontifical  under 
the  name  of  Damasus  says  of  Pope  Marcellns,  that 
he  made  twenty-five  titles  in  Rome,  as  so  many 
dioceses,  for  baptism  and  penance;  that  learned 
person  thinks  it  imports,  that  those  services  indeed 
belonged  only  to  a  cathedral;  and  therefwe  the 
granting  of  those  privileges  to  parishes  made  them 
seem  like  dioceses.  Some  remains  of  this  ancient 
custom  are  yet  to  be  observed  in  several  great  cities 
of  Italy.  For  both  Durantus"  and  Vicecomes"  tell 
us,  that  at  Pisa,  Bononia,  Orvieto,  Parma,  and  even 
at  Florence  itself,  they  have  but  one  font  or  baptis- 
tery for  a  whole  city  at  this  day.  Which  is  also 
noted  by  Onuphrius"  and  Du  Fresne,"  and  by  Dr. 
Maurice  out  of  Leander  Alberti,  Mercator,  Lassek, 


"  Vid.  CyrU.  Catech.  Mystag.  2.  n.  4.  Catech.  3.  n.  1. 
Chr>'808t.  Horn.  G4.  t.  5.  p.  970. 

«  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  "  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 

••  Bevcreg.  Pandect.  Not.  in  Concil.  Nicen.  c.  11. 

*^  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hie  est  piscis  qui  in  baptiamate 
per  invocationem  fontalibus  undia  inseritur,  ut  que  aqua 
fuerat,  a  pi»ce  etiam  piscina  vocitetur. 

^  Book  I.  chap.  1.  sect.  2. 

"  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  593. 

*  Damas.  Pontifical.  Vit.  Sylvestri. 


»  Cone.  Constant  Act.  5.  t.  5.  p.  159. 

»  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  1.  c.  B. 

"  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  41  et  43. 

"  PontificaL  Vit.  Marcelli.  ViginU  qoio^ne  titnloi  ia 
urbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  dioseetet,  propter  baptismwa 
et  poenitentiam  multorum,  &c. 

"  Durant  de  RiUb.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  n.  X 

>*  Vicecomes  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

^  Onuphr.  de  Ecdesiu  Urb.  Rooub. 

**  Du  Frasne,  Gloiiar.  voce  Baptiiteriiim. 
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and  tome  other  modem  writers.  I  have  observed" 
before,  that  this  distinction  was  anciently  made  be- 
tween a  catholic  church  and  a  private  oratory,  that 
the  one  was  a  place  of  public  baptism,  and  the  other 
not ;  which  argues  that  every  church  had  not  a  dis- 
tinct baptistery,  but  only  such  as  were  called  bap- 
tismal church^  And  this  is  the  reason  why  an- 
ciently men  conunonly  resorted  for  baptism  to  the 
bishop's  church,  at  the  two  great  festivals,  Easter 
and  Pentecost,  which  were  the  two  solemn  times  of 
its  administration.  In  after  ages,  baptisteries  were 
aet  up  in  country  parishes :  for  the  council  of  Aux- 
crre"  speaks  of  baptizing  in  villages  at  Easter  by 
allowance ;  but  this  privilege  was  ,not  granted  to 
every  place,  but  only  to  such  as  the  bishop  appoint- 
ed, except  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  Vicecomes*  has 
observed  out  of  the  synod  of  Meaux,^  and  the  coun- 
cil in  Vemo  Palatio.**  Whence  probably  these  got 
the  name  of  mother  churches  also,  in  respect  of 
such  others  as  depended  on  them  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  as  anciently  all  churches  did  on 
the  bishop's  chiurch.  Thus  much  of  the  baptisteries 
of  the  ancient  church. 

Another  noted  building,  commonly 
Of  tjw  mmtim  reckoucd  among  the  exedra  of  the 
church,  was  that  which  is  usually 
called  secretarium  or  diaconicum,  con- 
cerning which  learned  men  are  not  exactly  agreed. 
For  Valesius  takes  it'  for  a  place  within  the 
church ;  Gothofred"  and  others,  for  a  place  with- 
out; but  Du  Fresne**  seems  more  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy  between  them,  by  distinguish- 
ing the  diaeonieum  bematis  within  the  chancel,  which 
we  have  spoken  of  before,  from  the  diaeonieum  mag- 
fMon  without  the  church,  which  is  to  be  considered 
here.  It  is  of  this  Philostorgius  is  to  be  understood, 
when  he  says,  The  Christians  of  Paneas,  or  Ceesarea- 
Fhilippi,  translated  the  statue  of  our  Savioiu*,  erect- 
ed by  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of  an  issue  of 
blood,  into  the  diaeonieum**  of  the  church,  that  is, 
into  the  vestry  or  repository  of  the  church.  It  was 
ao  named,  because  all  things  here  reposited  were 
mider  the  care  of  the  deacons,  part  of  whose  office 
was  to  look  after  the  vestments,  vessels,  and  utensils 
belonging  to  the  altar,  and  all  things  of  value  given 
to  the  church ;  the  chief  overseer  of  which  seems 
generally  to  have  been  a  presbyter,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  eeimeUarcheSy  or  seeuophylax^  as  I  have 
showed  before'  in  another  place.    And  hence  the 


diaeonieum^  or  rather,  as  Du  Fresne'  observes  out  of 
an  ancient  Greek  writer,  the  innermost  part  of  it, 
was  the  ceimeUarehium,  or  aceuophylacium,  of  the 
church,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
such  anathemata  or  presents,  as  were  reputed  among 
the  chiefest  treasures  of  the  church.  It  was  other- 
wise called  seereiariumf  as  Du  Fresne'  conjectures, 
because  the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the  church 
was  here  kept ;  the  secretum  or  secretarium  being  a 
known  name  for  the  courts  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whence  this  perhaps  might  take  its  denomination. 
The  whole  building  was  large  and  capacious  enough 
to  receive  not  only  a  private  consistory,  but  a  pro- 
vincial or  general  council,  many  of  which  we  find 
have  been  held  in  this  apartment  of  the  church,  as 
the  tliird,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  councils  of  Car- 
thage are  said  to  be  kept  in  secretario  hanHetB  resH- 
tutfe,  with  a  great  many  others  collected  by  Du 
Fresne,  who  observes  the  sessions  of  councils  to  be 
called  seeretaria  upon  this  account,  from  the  place 
of  their  session  or  convention. 

It  was  otherwise  called  receptorium  ^^^  ^ 
and  Balutatorium,  as  we  find  in  Sido-  f^J?Jl'^>5X 
niiis  Apollinaris,'  Sulpicius  Severus,"  '*'*" 
the  first  council  of  Mascon,*^  Theodoret,  and  many 
others.  Particularly  Theodoret,"  speaking  of  The- 
odosius  coming  to  St  Ambrose  to  petition  for  abso- 
lution, says,  he  found  him  sitting  iv  rif  occy  dvwair'' 
riKtff  in  the  saluting  house ;  which  Scaliger  mistakes 
for  the  bishop's  house,  where  strangers  were  enter- 
tained; whereas  it  was  a  place  adjoining  to  the 
chiu*ch,  where  the  bishop  and  presbyters  sat  to  re- 
ceive the  salutations  of  the  people,  as  they  came  to 
desire  their  blessing  or  prayers,  or  consult  them 
about  important  business.  As  appears  from  Sul- 
picius Severus,  who,  speaking  of  St  Martin,  says. 
He  sat  in  one  secretarium^  and  the  presbyters"  in 
another,  receiving  the  people's  salutes,  and  hearing 
their  causes. 

Du  Fresne  thinks  these  seeretaria,         g^ , 
or  at  least  some  part  of  them,  were  or^JSJiJTSi 
also  used  as  ecclesiastical  prisons,  or  *'*'"^ 
places  of  confinement  sometimes  for  delinquent 
clergymen ;  and  that  then  they  were  called  decaneta, 
or  deeanica ;  which  is  a  term  used  in  both  the  Codes 
and  some  councils,  as  Gothofred"  and  some  others 
explain  it,  for  a  prison  belonging  to  the  church. 
In  the  Theodosian  Code  there  is  a  law  of  Arcadius, 
which  orders  heretics  to  be  expelled  from  all  places 


»  Book  Vni.  chap.  1.  lect  4. 

"  Cone  Antiinodor.  an.  578.  can.  18. 

»  Ykecom.  de  Ritib.  Ecdei.  1. 1.  c.  9. 

«  Cone  Meldens.  can.  48. 

^  Cone,  in  Yerno  Palatio,  c.  7. 

«  Yaks.  Not  in  Philottorg.  lib.  7.  c.  3. 

•  GoCbofred.  ibid. 

^  Du  Frtfne,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  593. 

•  PUkatoff.  lib.  7.  e.  3.      *  Book  III.  chap.  13.  sect  3. 

•  PsMO  8S.  Ptttmm  Sabaitaram  ap.  Du  Fresne,  Com.  in 


Paulum  Silentiar.  p.  597.  'Eo-MTcpoy  dt  rov  iiaxowixov 
KitfiiKtapxiuov  ^Tot  irKtvo<pv\&Kiov, 

*  Du  Fresne,  ibid.  p.  591  ex  Gestis  de  nomine  Acacii. 

^  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17.  ^  Sulpic.  Dialog.  2.  c.  1. 

»>  Concil.  Matiscon.  1.  can.  2.      ^  Theodor.  lib.  5.  c.  18. 

"  Sulpic.  Dial.  2.  c.  I.  Cum  in  alio  secretario  presbyteri 
sederent,  vel  salutation ibus  vacantes,  vel  audiendis  negotiis 
occupati,  &c. 

M  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  H«r. 
Leg.  30. 
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which  they  possessed,**  whether  under  the  name  of 
churches,  or  diaconica^  or  decanica.  Now,  that  the 
deciinica  liere  means  a  place  of  custody  or  restraint 
for  delinquents  belonging  to  the  church,  Gothofred 
proves  from  another  law  among  Justinian's  Novels,"* 
which  orders  such  delinriuents  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
decanica  of  the  church,  there  to  suffer  condign  pun- 
ishment. And  by  this  we  are  led  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  decanica  spoken  of  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Council"  of  Ephesus,  which  the  Latin  trans- 
lator by  mistake  renders  tribunal,  whereas  it  should 
be  the  prison  of  the  chiu-ch.  Some  take  it  to  be  no 
more  but  another  name  for  the  diiiconicum^  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  it;  others  derive  it  from  ^icif,  and  so 
make  it  denote  a  tribunal :  which  are  errors  both 
alike.  For  it  seems  to  have  l)een  a  more  general 
name  than  the  diaconicum,  including  all  such  places 
of  the  church,  as  were  made  use  of  to  put  offend- 
ing clerks  into  a  more  decent  confinement,  which 
was  not  any  one  place,  but  several  that  were  made 
use  of  to  that  purpose,  such  as  the  catechumenia,  as 
well  as  the  diaconica,  or  secretariat  in  which  respect 
they  had  all  the  name  of  decanica^  or  carceres,  the 
I)risons  of  the  church.  Which  seems  pretty  evident 
from  what  Du  Fresne**  lias  observed  out  of  an  epis- 
tle of  Pope  Gregor)'  II.  to  the  emi)eror  Leo  Isaurus, 
where  he  says.  When  any  one  had  offended,  the  bi- 
shops were  used  to  confine  him  as  in  a  prison  in 
one  of  the  secretariat^  or  diaconia,  or  catechumena 
of  the  church.  Which  implies,  that  all  these 
places  were  made  use  of  upon  occasion  for  the  con- 
finement and  punishment  of  delinquents,  and  then 
they  had  peculiarly  the  name  of  decanica,  or  prisons 
of  the  church. 

There  is  another  name  for  a  place 
belonging  to  the  church  in  Theodorus 
Lector,**  which  has  as  much  puzzled 
interpreters  as  the  former.  That  is  /icrarcjpcov,  or 
/icrartapiov,  as  the  modern  Greeks  call  iL  Goar,  in 
his  Notes  uj)on  the  Euchologium,  thinks  it  should 
be  minmtorium,  from  fity<roc,  a  dish,  or  mensa,  a  table » 
and  so  he  expounds  it,  a  place  of  refreshment  for 
the  singers,  where  they  might  have  bread  and  wine 
to  recreate  them  after  service.  Du  Fresne**  deduces 
it  from  metatunif  which  is  a  term  of  frequent  use  in 


Sert.  10. 
OtthtmiMorium 
or  mcMttorium. 


the  civil  law,  and  signifies  a  station  in  the  eurms 
pMicuSj  where  entertainment  was  given  to  thoie 
that  travelled  upon  public  business.  Suioems  mskes 
it**  to  be  the  same  with  the  diaoomevmf  rar  mtntato' 
Hum,  the  saluting  house,  and  thinks  with  Goar  it 
should  be  read  minsatorium,  from  mem$a,  because 
here  was  a  table  erected,  not  for  entertainment,  bat 
for  receiving  such  things  as  were  hnwight  and  laid 
upon  it.  But  I  like  best  the  conjecture  of  Mnsculus, 
who  renders  it  mutatoriumf  as  supposing  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  that  Latin  word,  which  signifies  what 
we  call  an  apodyterium,  or  vesdy,  where  the  minis- 
ters change  their  habit :  and  so  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  diaetmieum^  or  bat 
another  name  for  it,  though  men  differ  so  much  in 
their  sentiments,  when  they  come  to  account  for  the 
reason  of  it. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions,  in  ,^  „ 
his  description  of  the  church,  men-  JSiiijiSlllS^ 
tions  also  certain  places*"  called  /mm-  "*" 
topharifiy  which,  according  to  his  account,  were 
buildings  on  each  side  of  the  church,  toward  the 
east  end  of  it  But  what  use  they  were  put  to  ve 
can  learn  no  further  from  that  author,  save  only 
that  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  the  deacons**  were 
used  to  carry  the  remains  of  the  eucharist  thither 
when  all  had  communicated.  Whence  Durantus, 
measuring  ancient  customs  by  the  practice  of  his 
own  times,  absurdly  concludes,  that  the  pa$tophoria 
was  the  ark  where  the  p3rx  and  wafer  were  laid,* 
as  if  there  was  any  similitude  betwixt  a  pyx  and  a 
building  on  each  side  of  the  temple.  Bona,**  with 
a  little  more  reason,  thinks  the  paUopkorium  was 
only  another  name  for  sceuophylaeium,  or  diacomkum. 
But,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  more  general 
name,  including  not  only  the  diactmicum,  but  also 
the  gazophylacium,  or  treasury,  and  the  habitations 
of  the  ministers,  and  custodes  •ccletim^  or,  as  some 
think  they  are  otherwise  called,  paramonarii,  nuuui- 
onarii,  and  martyrarii,  the  mansionaries  or  keepers 
of  the  chiu*ch.  For  the  word  pastcphorium  is  a 
name  taken  from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Ezek.  xl.  1/,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
chambers  in  the  outward  court  of  the  temple.  And 
St  Jerom,  in  his  comment"  upon  the  place,  ob- 


"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit  .•).  Log.  30.  Cuncti  hoerelici  pro- 
culdubio  noverint,  omnia  sibi  loca  hujus  urbis  adimenda  esse, 
flive  8tib  ecclesiarum  nomine  teneantur,  sive  quro  diaconica 
appellant ur,  vel  ctiam  decanica. 

**  Justin.  Novel.  79.  c.  3.     Ka^iipyia-^roKrau  iy  toU  Ka- 

"  LibcU.  Basilii  Diacoui  ad  Theodos.  in  Cone.  Ephes. 
par.  1.  c.  30.  Cone,  t  3.  p.  427.  'Ev  tw  ducaviKm  rou  \aov 
TinrTij^rivToi  6ia<f>6puiVy  &c. 

*•  Du  Fresne,  Com.  iu  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  594. 

*•  Greg.  Ep.  2.  ad  Leon.  laaur.  Concil.  t.  7.  p.  26.  Pon- 
tifices  ubi  quis  peccarit,  eum  tanquam  in  carccrem,  in  se- 
cretaria,  sacrorumque  vasorum  eeraria  conjiciunt,  in  ecclesis 
diaconia  et  in  catechumena  ablegant. 


•Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  559. 

**  Du  Freme,  Com.  in  Paul.  Silentiar.  p.  596. 

•*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  MiTaTwpcoir. 

*  Constit.  Apost  lib.  2.  c  57.  *£^  ixarlprnv  rmw  fupiof 
tA  traiTTOK^opLa  'wpov  AvaToX^it, 

**  Ibid.  lib.  8.  c.  13.  Aa/3airrc«  ol  dtdjcovoiTck  irtpiV' 
vivovra^  tla-<ptptT»<Tav  th  tA.  Tairro^pia, 

•  Durant.  de  Ritib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  a 
**  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  r.  24.  n.  2. 

*'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Eiek.  xL  17.  p.  610.  Pro  thalamis  tri- 
ginta  quos  vertere  Septuaginta,  sive  gazophylaciis  atquecel- 
lariis,  ut  interpretatus  est  Aquila,  Symmachus  potuit  i^i- 

ipat quoe  habitationi  Levitarum  atque  sacerdotum  erant 

preeparatflB.   Id.  Coin,  in  Ezek.  xlii.  1.  p.  652.   Eductus  est 
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terret,  that  what  the  Septuagint  csmiptutophona,  and 
the  Latins  from  them  etdneulOf  is  in  the  translations 
of  Aqmla  and  Symmachus  rendered  gasophylacium 
and  exedra ;  and  he  tells  us  they  were  chamhers  of 
the  treasury,  and  habitations  for  the  priests  and 
Lerites  round  about  that  court  of  the  temple. 
Therefore  I  think  there  is  no  question  to  be  made, 
bat  that  the  padophoria  in  the  Christian  church 
were  places  put  to  the  same  use  as  in  the  Jewish 
temple,  from  which  the  name  is  borrowed.  For 
the  church  had  her  gasophylacia^  or  treasuries,  as 
well  as  the  temple ;  which  appears  from  a  canon 
of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,*  which  forbids 
the  ofierings  of  persons  at  variance  one  with  an- 
other to  be  received  either  in  the  treasury  or  the 
sanctuary.  So  that  the  treasury  was  a  distinct 
place  from  the  corhan  in  the  sanctuary,  and  there- 
fore most  probably  to  be  reckoned  among  the  jmw- 
topkoria  of  the  church.  Here  all  such  ofierings  of 
the  people  were  laid  up,  as  were  not  thought  proper 
to  be  brought  to  the  altar,  but  rather  to  be  sent  to 
the  bishop's  house,  as  some  ancient  canons  give 
direction  in  the  case.  Particularly,  among  those 
called  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  two  to 
this  purpose:  That  beside  bread  and  wine,  nothing* 
should  be  brought  to  the  altar,  save  only  new  ears 
of  com,  and  grapes,  and  oil  for  the  lamps,  and  in- 
cense for  the  time  of  the  oblation :  but  all  other 
fruits  should  be  sent  u'c  oZkov,  to  the  repository,  or 
treasury,  it  may  be,  as  first-fruits  for  the  bishop  and 
presbjrters,  and  not  be  brought  to  the  altar,  but  be 
by  them  divided  among  the  deacons  and  other 
cleigy.  The  padophoria  were  also  habitations  for 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  as  Schelstrate  **  rightly  concludes 
from  another  passage  in  St.  Jerom,'*  where  he  tn- 
plains /Nuft^pAornim  to  be  the  chamber,  or  habitation, 
where  the  ruler  of  the  temple  dwelt.  So  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  general  a  name  as 
that  of  the  olroi,  or  exedra  of  the  church. 

g^  ^  Whether  the  Ubraries  belonging  to 

K^riSjStS"^  churches  were  any  part  of  these  pa»- 
■'*'*^  tophoria,  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 

thus  much  we  are  certain  of,  that  there  were  such 
places  anciently  adjoining  to  many  churches,  from 
the  time  that  churches  began  to  be  erected  among 


Christians.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in 
third  century,  built  a  library  for  the  service  of 
chiu*ch,  where,  Eusebius  tells  us,"  he  found  the 
part  of  his  materials  to  compose  his  Ecclesias 
History.  Julius  Africanus  founded  such  ano 
library  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  which  Pampl 
and  Eusebius  much  augmented.  St.  Jerom  sa 
Pamphilus  >KTote  out  almost  all  Origen*s  workf 
the  use  of  this  library,  which  were  reserved  t! 
in  his  time.  And  he  often  mentions'*  his  own  < 
suiting  it  upon  necessary  occasions  in  his  emei 
tions  of  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  tellin, 
further,**  that  there  was  a  copy  of  St  Matth 
Gospel  in  the  original  Hebrew,  as  it  was  first  wri 
by  him,  extant  in  his  time.  Another  of  ti 
hbraries  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Pu 
tion  of  Cscilian  and  Felix,  belonging  to  the  chi 
of  Cirta  Julia,  or  Constantina,  in  Numidia,**  wl 
Paulus  the  bishop  is  accused  as  a  traditor,  foi 
livering  up  the  goods  of  the  church  in  the  tim 
the  Diocletian  persecution.  These  were  all  four 
before  the  church  had  any  settled  times  of  pe 
In  the  following  ages  we  find  St.  Austin  mal 
mention  of  the  hbrary'*  of  the  church  of  Hi] 
and  St  Jerom"  commending  Euxoius,  the  A 
bishop  of  Cssarea,  for  his  care  in  repairing  th' 
brary  of  Pamphilus,  which  was  fallen  to  decay. 
Basil  **  speaks  of  the  Roman  libraries,  or  arch 
at  least  And  the  author  of  the  Pontifical,**  if 
credit  may  be  given  to  him,  ascribes  the  builc 
of  two  to  Pope  Hilary,  near  the  baptistery  of 
Lateran  church.  But  that  which  exceeded  all 
rest,  was  the  famous  hbrary  of  the  church  o; 
Sophia,  which  Hospinian "  thinks  was  first  be 
by  Constantine,  but  was  afterward  vastly  augmei 
by  Theodosius  junior,  who  was  another  Ptole 
in  whose  time  there  were  no  less  than  a  hunc 
thousand  in  books  in  it,  and  a  hundred  and  twc 
thousand  in  the  reign  of  Basiliscus  and  Z< 
when  both  the  building  and  its  furniture  were 
unhappily  consumed  together  by  the  firing  of 
city  in  a  popular  tumult.  He  that  would  see  a  n 
ample  account  of  these  foundations  in  other  a 
must  consult  Lomeier's  Discourse  dc  Bibhoth< 
where  he  pursues  the  history  of  libraries"  from 
to  last,  as  well  among  Jews  and  heathens,  as  ei 


in  gmxophyUcium,  sive  ut  Symmachus  et  LXX.  transtuie- 
nmt  exednm,  vel  ut  Theodotio  'ramx^opioy^  quod  in  tha- 
lamnm  vertiUir. 

*  Conr.  Carthag.  4.  can.  93.  Oblationes  dissidentium  fra- 
tium,  neque  in  sacrario,  neque  in  gazophylacio  recipianUir. 

•  Canon.  Apoat  c.  4  at  5. 

"  Sehelitrat  ConciL  Antiochen.  p.  186. 

*■  Hieron.  Com.  in  Esai.  ^  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  20. 

*"  Hieron.  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  c.  75. 

**  Id.  Ep.  ad  Marcal.  1 3.  p.  113.  It  Com.  in  Tit  c.  3. 

"  Id.  de  Scriptor.  c  3.  Iptum  Hebraicum  habetur  usque 
haUrn  in  Owarienii  bibliotbeca,  quam  Pamphilus  martyr 
■hidioMMiia  conftcit 

"*Geita  Pnrvat.  Csciliani  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  267. 


Postea  quam  penrentum  est  in  bibliothecam,  inventa 
armaria  inania,  &c. 

""  Aug.  de  Hsres.  c.  80.  Audivi  de  hcresibus  scrip 
sanctum  Hieronymum,  sed  ipsum  ejus  opusculum  in  m 
bibliotheca  invenire  non  potuimus. 

**■  Hieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  c.  113.  Plurimo  laborc 
ruptam  bibliothccam  Origenis  et  Pamphili  in  membi 
instaurare  conatus  est. 

*•  Basil  Ep.  82.  t  3.  p.  152. 

*•  Pontifical.  Vit  Hilarii.  Fecit  oratorium  S.  Stepha 
baptisterio  Lateranensi.  Fecit  autem  et  bibliathecas 
in  eodem  loco. 

•1  Hospin.  de  Tempiis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  p.  101. 

"  Lomeier.  de  Bibliothecis,  Ultrajecti,  1680.  8to. 
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age  of  Christians.  It  is  sufficient  to  mj  present 
purpose  to  have  hinted  here,  briefly,  a  succinct  ac- 
count of  such  of  them  as  were  anciently  reckoned 
parts  or  appendants  of  the  Christian  churches.  And 
for  the  same  reason  I  take  notice  of  schools  in  this 
place,  because  we  find  them  sometimes  kept  in  the 
churches,  or  buildings  adjoining  to  the  church: 
which  is  evident  from  the  observation  which  So- 
crates makes  upon  the  education  of  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, that  in  his  youth  he  frequented  the  church," 
where,  in  those  days,  the  schools  were  kept  He 
speaks  of  the  schools  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
which,  it  seems,  were  then  taught  at  Constantinople 
in  some  apartment  belonging  to  the  church.  Here 
also  it  is  probable  those  famous  catechetic  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Cssarea  were  kept  For  Deme- 
trius, bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  said  by  Ruffin**  to 
have  authorized  Origen  to  teach  as  catechist  in  the 
church.  Which,  as  I  have  noted  in  another  place,** 
cannot  be  understood  of  preaching  publicly  in  the 
church;  for  Origen  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  and  not  in  orders,  when  he  first  entered  upon 
the  catechetic  school ;  but  it  must  mean  his  private 
teaching  in  the  school  of  the  church.  Which,  whe- 
ther it  was  in  the  catechumenia  within  the  church, 
or  in  the  haptisteria  or  pattophoria  without  the 
church,  is  not  very  easy  nor  very  material  to  be  de- 
termined, since  it  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
place  belonging  to  the  church,  but  not  precisely  de- 
termined by  any  ancient  writers.  Whilst  I  am  upon 
this  head,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  canon  attri- 
buted to  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  promotes  the  setting  up  of  charity  schools 
in  all  country  churches.  For  among  those  nine 
canons  which  are  ascribed  to  this  council  in  some 
ancient  collections,  and  published  by  Crab,  there  is 
one  to  this  purpose,"  that  presbyters  in  country 
towns  and  villages  should  have  schools  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  were  sent  to  them,  for  which  they 
should  exact  no  reward,  nor  take  any  thing,  except 
the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to  make  them 
any  charitable  present  by  way  of  voluntary  oblation. 
And  another  of  those  canons"  speaks  of  schools  in 
churches  and  monasteries  subject  to  the  bishop's 
care  and  direction.  From  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  schools  were  anciently  very  common  appen- 
dants both  of  cathedral  and  country  churches ;  and 


therefore  it  was  not  improper  to  hint  that  modi  of 
them  here,  though  a  more  fiill  account  of  other 
things  relating  to  them  will  make  a  part  in  tUi 
work  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Eusebius,  in  his  deBcription  of  the        uau, 
church  of  the  twelve  apostles,  built  d^toJIteSi 
by  Constantine  at   Constantinople,  JKSSrtirfS 
takes  notice  of  some  other  bnildings  *^'"*^ 
and  places  belonging  to  the  church.     For  tint 
church,  he  says,  was  surrounded  with  alaige  oMm, 
or  area,  on  each  side  of  which  were  porticos  or 
cloisters,  and  along  by  them"  first  oboe  Paafkum, 
which  Valesius  renders  banliem,  but  I  think  M w- 
culus  something  better,  domu$  boiiUett:  for  tfacy 
seem  not  to  mean  royal  palaces,  but  the  hoosei  of 
the  clergy  adjoining  to  the  church.    Then  he  addi 
Xovrpd,  which  in  this  place  neither  signifiet  die  huf- 
tistcry,  nor  the  fountain  before  the  chinch,  but 
baths  belonging  to  the  church,  which,  in  a  law  of 
Theodosius,"  that  speaks  also  of  the  several  parti 
of  the  church,  where  men  shonld  be  allowed  to 
take  sanctuary,  is  called  more  plainly  balmm,  and 
in  the  Greek  copy  \ovrpd,  as  well  in  the  Code  as  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesos,  where  the  same 
law  is  recited.  Eusebius  adds  to  these  avocofirr^piBi 
which  Musculus  translates  deambtUaiorii  reeemu, 
taking  them,  I  presume,  for  walks  about  the  church : 
but  Valesius  more  properly  renders  them  tkcem- 
ria ;  for  they  seem  to  mean  the  little  hospitals,  or 
houses  of  entertainment  for  the  poor  and  strangen; 
which  are  the  ceUtda,  the  little  cells  or  lodgings,  if 
I  mistake  not,  spoken  of  in  the  foresaid  law  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.    And  perhaps  they  might  serve 
as  lodgings  also  for  such  as  fled  to  take  sanctuary  in 
the  church.    For  these  might  neither  eat  nor  lodge 
within  the  church,  but  only  in  some  of  these  out- 
ward buildings,  which,  upon  that  account,  were  made 
as  safe  a  retreat  as  the  very  altar  itself,  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  law  of  Theodosius.    And  so  were  the 
caraywyui,  as  Eusebius  calls  them,  the  habitations 
of  the  porters,  or  keepers  of  the  church ;  and  like- 
wise the  gardens,  and  area,  and  cloisters  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege,  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
ircpi/SoXoc,  or  outward  enclosure  of  the  church.  And 
so  far,  as  to  what  concerns  the  privilege  of  yielding 
sanctuary,  all  these  places  were  reckoned  as  parts 
of  the  church.    But  of  this,  more  in  the  last  chap- 


"  Sucrat.  lib.  3.  c.  1.     EU  fiaviKiKriv,  Ma  rort  rd  'wai- 

dtVTTIpia  ^v,  &c. 

**  R tiffin,  lib.  6.  Hist.  Euseb.  c.  3.  Demetrius  catechi- 
zandi  ei,  id  est,  docendi  magisterium  in  ecclesia  tribuit. 

»  Book  III.  chap.  10.  sect.  4. 

"*  Cone.  6.  General,  can.  5.  ap.  Crab.  t.  2.  p.  415.  Pres- 
byteri  per  villas  et  vicos  scholas  habeant  Et  si  quis  fide- 
lium  suos  parvulos  ad  discendaa  iiteras  eis  conunendare  vtilt^ 
eoe  non  renuant  siiscipere,  &c.  Nihil  autem  ab  eis  pretii 
exigant,  nee  aliquid  ab  eis  accipiant,  excepto  quod  eis  pa. 
rentes  eorum  charitatis  studio  sua  voluntate  obtulerint 

*'  Ibid.  can.  4.     Si  quis  ex  presbyteria  ▼oluerit  nepotem 


suum  aut  aliquem  consanguineum  ad  scholas  mittere  in  ec- 
clesiis  sanctorum,  aut  in  coenobiis,  quae  nobis  ad  regendum 
commissa  sunt,  licentiam  id  &ciendi  concedimus. 

"  Euseb.  Vit  Constant  lib.  4.  c.  59.  OIkoI  ts  fiavlktuH 
Taw  KrroaUf  Xovrpd  t«,  Kal  diMucafiTrr^pui  'ra^M^rrtlvrro, 
^XAct  Tt  wXtirra  KorayApia  toU  tov  rotrov  t^ppwpolt,  ftc 

••  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  De  his  <{ui  ad  ecdMias  con- 
fugiunt,  Leg.  4.  Ut  inter  templum  quod  parietum  descrip- 
simus  cinctu,  et  januas  primas  ecclena,  quicquid  faait 
inteijacens  si?e  in  cellulis,  sive  in  dovnilnu,  kortoUs,  baU 
neis,  areis  atque  porticibus,  conftigu  intcrioris  tsmpli  viet 
tueatur. 
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ter,  which  treats  particularly  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  aiyfay  and  the  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  church. 

,^14^  I  should  here  have  put  an  end  to 

JSaXKiH  this  chapter,  but  that  some  readers 
**  **"■"*"  would  be  apt  to  reckon  it  an  omission, 

dm  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  organs  and  bells 
■numg  the  utensils  of  the  church.  But  the  true 
rcMon  is,  that  there  were  no  such  things  in  use  in 
tile  ancient  churches  for  many  ages.  Music  in 
dtorches  is  as  ancient  as  the  apostles,  but  instru- 
mental music  not  so :  for  it  is  now  generaUy  agreed 
by  learned  men,  that  the  use  of  organs  came  into 
the  church  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
uno  1250.  For  he  in  his  Sums  has  these  words, 
Oor  church  does'*  not  use  musical  instruments,  as 
harps  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God  withal,  that  she 
may  not  seem  to  judaize.  From  which  our  learned 
Mr.  Gregory,  in  a  peculiar  Dissertation'*  that  he 
has  npon  this  subject,  concludes,  That  there  was 
no  ecclesiastical  use  of  organs  in  his  time.  And 
die  same  inference  is  made  by  Cajetan"  and  Na- 
vane*  among  the  Romish  writers.  Mr.  Wharton'* 
alao  has  observed,  that  Marinus  Sanutus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1290,  was  the  first  that  brought  the 
aae  of  wind  organs  into  churches,  whence  he  was  sur- 
named  Torcellus,  which  is  the  name  for  an  organ  in 
the  Italian  tongue.  And  about  this  time  Durandus, 
in  his  Rationak,"  takes  notice  of  them  as  received  in 
the  church,  and  he  is  the  first  author,  Mr.  Gregory 
thinks,  that  so  takes  notice  of  them.  I^he  use  of 
the  instrument  indeed  is  much  onciiantcr/but  not  in 
ehnrch  service;  the  not  attending  to  which  dis- 
tinction is  the  thing  that  imposes  upon  many 
wiiten.  In  the  East,  the  instrument  was  always 
ia  use  in  the  emperors'  courts,  perhaps  from  the 
time  of  Julian,  who  has  an  epigram"  giving  a 
bandsoine  description  of  it.  But  in  the  Western 
parts  the  instrument  was  not  so  much  as  known 
tiUthe  eighth  century.  For  the  first  organ  that 
waa  ever  seen  in  France,  was  one  sent  as  a  present 
to  King  Pepin  by  Constantinus  Copronymus,  the 
Greek  emperor,  anno  766,  as  Bona  himself  shows 
out  of  Sigebert"  and  the  ancient  Annals  of  France," 
and  Mr.  Grregory  adds  Marianus  Scotus,  Martin 
Polonus,  Aventine,  Platina,  and  the  Pontifical,  for 


the  same  opinion.  But  now  it  was  only  used  in 
princes'  courts,  and  not  yet  brought  into  churches. 
Nor  was  it  ever  received  into  the  Greek  churches, 
there  being  no  mention  of  an  organ  in  all  their  litur- 
gies, ancient  or  modem,  if  Mr.  Gregory's  judgment 
may  be  taken.  But  Durantus,  however,  contends 
for  their  antiquity  both  in  the  Greek  and  Western 
churches,  and  ol^srs*"  to  prove  it,  but  with  ill  suc- 
cess. First  from  Julianus  Halicamassensis,  a  Greek 
writer,  anno  510,  whom  he  makes  to  say,  that 
organs  were  used  in  the  church  in  his  time.  But 
he  mistakes  the  sense  of  his  author,  who  speaks 
not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  times  of  Job 
and  the  Jewish  temple.  For  commenting  upon 
those  words  of  Job  xxx.  31,  "  My  harp  is  turned 
to  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them 
that  weep ;"  he  says.  There  was  no  prohibition  to 
use  musical  instruments,  or  organs,***  if  it  was 
done  with  piety,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
temple.  By  which  it  is  plain,  he  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  temple  in  the  singular,  and  not  of  Chris- 
tian temples  or  churches  in  the  plural,  as  Duran- 
tus mistakes  him.  Next,  for  the  Latin  church  he 
urges  the  common  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  them  to  Pope  Vitalian,  anno  660.  But 
his  authorities  for  this  are  no  better  than  Platina 
and  the  Pontifical,  which  are  littie  to  be  regarded 
against  clear  evidences  to  the  contrary.  That 
which  some  urge  out  of  Clemens  Alezandrinus,*"  I 
shall  not  answer  as  Suicerus  *"  does,  (who,  with  Hos- 
pinian*"  and  some  others,  wholly  decrying  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  Christian  churches,  says, 
it  is  an  interpolation  and  corruption  of  that  ancient 
author,)  but  only  observe,  that  he  speaks  not  of  what 
was  then  in  use  in  Christian  churches,  but  of  what 
might  lawfully  be  used  by  any  private  Christians, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  use  it.  Which  rather  aiv 
gues,  that  instrumental  music,  the  lute  and  harp,  of 
which  he  speaks,  was  not  in  use  in  the  pubHc  churches. 
The  same  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  St 
Chrysostom,  who  says*"  it  was  only  permitted  to 
the  Jews  as  sacrifice  was,  for  the  heaviness  and 
grossness  of  their  souls :  God  condescended  to  their 
weakness,  because  they  were  lately  drawn  ofi"  from 
idols.  But  now,  instead  of  organs,*"  we  may  use  our 
own  bodies  to  praise  him  withal.    Theodoret*"  has 


"  Aquia.  2da  ads  Qnatt  91.  Artie.  2.  Ecclesia  nostra 
aoo  aawmit  iiutnimeiita  mutica,  ticut  citharas  et  psalteria 
ia  Dtrinas  laodei,  ne  videatur  judaizare. 

**  Gregory,  Diicoar.  of  the  Singing  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
Inter  Oper.  Poethnma,  p.  51. 

"  Cretan,  in  Loc.  Aquin.  et  in  summula. 

*  Navar.  de  Orat  «t  Boris  Canonicis,  cap.  16. 

"  Whaitoo,  Append,  ad  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  p.  13. 
I  Saaotns,  cognomento  Torcellus,  Germani  c^jus- 
I  oporm  mus,  oigana  ilia  pneumatica,  que  hodie 
nr,  Italica  Toroelloi  dicta,  primus  omnium  in  ec- 
liadiizit:  inde  datum  ei  Torcelli  nomen. 

•  Dinad.  BationaL  lib. 4.c.  34.  lib. 5.  c 2. 


*■  Vide  Vitam  Juliani  per  Morentinum,  p.  11. 
"  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  Ub.  1.  c.  25.  n.  19. 
**  Sigebert.  an.  7G6.         "  Annales  Metenses,  an.  757. 
M*  Durant.  de  Ritib.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  n.  2. 
^*  Julian.  Catena  in  Job  xxx.  p.  466.   Oiidk  «ccx/i>^o-6ai 
6pyd»oi9  a-iretpip-o,  ftcr'  ibvtfiilas  yivofiimv,  inrovyt.  iv 

T«  yatO  T0UT019  ilC^)(pf)VTO. 

'^  Ciem.  Alex.  Pndag.  lib.  2.  c.  4. 

"■  Suicer.  Tbesaur.  voce  'Opyajwy,  p.  501. 

^  Hospin.  de  Templis,  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  74. 

**■  Chrysost.  in  PsaL  cxlix.  t.  3.  p.  634. 

•••  Id.  in  PsaL  cxliv. 

^  Theod.  in  Psal  xxxii.  et  cl. 
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many  the  like  expressions,  in  his  comments  upon 
the  Psalms  and  other  places.  But  the  author  under 
the  name  of  Justin  Martyr  is  more  express  in  his 
determination,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  telling  us  plain- 
ly, that  tlie  use  *•  of  singing  xinth  instrumental 
music  was  not  received  in  the  Christian  churrhes, 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews  in  their  infant  state, 
but  only  the  use  of  plain  song.  So  that  there 
being  no  use  of  organs  till  the  twelfth  century,  I 
could  not  8]>eak  of  them  as  utensils  of  the  ancient 
churches. 

.     „  For  the  same  reason  I  reckon  not 

brfi  m4*SS^  *'  ^^^^  among  the  ancient  utensils,  be- 
w'ilir  ^'w^'hlS.  CRUsc  they  are  known  to  be  a  modem 
th«r  Invention.  invention.  For  the  first  thrve  hun- 
dred years  it  is  certain  the  primitive  Christians  did 
not  meet  in  their  assemblies  by  the  notice  of  any 
public  signal :  though  Amalarius  **  fancies  they  had 
some  sounding  instruments  of  w^ood  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  this  is  so  absurd  a  fancy,  and  altogether 
groundless  dream,  to  imagine  that  in  an  age  of  per- 
secutions, when  they  met  privately  in  the  night,  they 
should  lH>tray  themselves,  as  it  were,  and  provoke 
their  enemies  to  destroy  them,  that  neither  Bona*** 
nor  Baronius '"  himself  could  digest  it  But  Barenius 
has  another  fancy,  which  is  not  much  better  ground- 
ed. He  supposes  there  was  an  order  of  men  ap- 
pointed on  purpose  to  give  private  notice  to  every 
member,  when  and  where  the  assembly  was  to  be 
held ;  and  these,  he  says,*"  are  called  curwres^  or 
0t6ipoftoi,  couriers,  in  the  ancient  language  of  the 
church.  His  sole  authority  for  this  is  Ignatius  *"  in 
his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  where  he  has  indeed  the 
name,  but  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  what  Ba- 
ronius explains  it  to  be.  For  he  speaks  not  of  per- 
sons employed  in  calling  together  religious  assem- 
blies, but  of  messengers  to  be  sent  from  one  country 
to  another  ujwn  the  important  affairs  of  the  church, 
as  any  one  that  looks  carefully  into  Ignatius  will 
easily  discern.  These  he  in  another  place***  calls 
Bioirpurpvrac^  divine  ambassadors,  as  all  learned  men 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be  read;  and  so  the  old  Latin 
translation  has  it,  sacros  legatoa,  and  Polycarp'** 
uses  the  same  name  when  he  speaks  of  those  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches.  These  were  commonly 
some  deacons,  or  others  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whom 
the  bishop  thought  fit  to  send  upon  the  embassies  of 
the  church.    But  as  to  calling  of  religious  assem- 


blies, we  are  not  sure  how  it  was  then  perfonned, 
save  only  that  it  was  done  in  a  private  way :  ind 
perhaps  the  deaconesses  were  the  fittest  persons  to 
be  employed  therein,  as  being  least  known  or  sus- 
pected by  the  heathen ;  but  for  want  of  light  we  | 
can  determine  nothing  about  it.  In  the  following  I 
ages  we  find  several  other  inventions  before  belb  to 
call  religious  assemblies  together.  In  Egypt  they 
seem  to  have  used  trumpets,  after  the  manner  of  ibt 
Jews.  Whence  Pachomius,"*  the  fiither  of  the 
Egyptian  monks,  makes  it  one  article  of  his  Rolr, 
that  every  monk  should  leave  his  cell,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  calling  to  cbnrefa. 
And  the  same  custom  is  mentioned  by  Johannes  Ch- 
macus,'*'  who  was  abbot  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  sixth 
century ;  whence  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  old 
usage  continued  till  that  time  in  Palestine  alia 
But  in  some  monasteries  they  took  the  oflSce  by 
turns  of  going  about  to  every  one's  cell,  and  with 
the  knock  of  a  hammer  calling  the  monks  to  church, 
which  custom  is  often  mentioned  by  Cassian,***  and 
Palladius,***  and  Moschus,***  as  used  chiefly  for  their 
night  assemblies,  whence  the  instroment  is  termed 
by  them  the  night  signal,  and  the  wakening  malkt 
In  the  monastery  of  virgins,  which  Paula,  the  h- 
mous  Roman  lady,  set  up  and  governed  at  Jerenr 
lem,  the  signal  was  used  to  be  given  by  one  going 
about  and  singing  hallelujah :  for  that  word  was  their 
call  to  church,  as  St  Jerom*"  informs  us.  In 
other  parts  of  the  East  they  had  their  sounding  in- 
struments of  wood,  as  Bona*"  shows  at  large  ont  of 
the  Acts  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  and  Theo- 
dorus  Stndita,  and  Nicephorus  Blemides,  and  se- 
veral other  writers.  And  the  use  of  bells  was  not 
known  among  them,  as  he  observes  out  of  Baro- 
nius,*" till  the  year  865,  when  Ursus  Patriciacm, 
duke  of  Venice,  made  a  present  of  some  to  Michael 
the  Greek  emperor,  who  first  built  a  tower  to  the 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia  to  hang  them  in.  But 
whether  it  be  that  this  custom  never  generally  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks,  or  whether  it  be  that  the 
Turks  will  not  permit  them  to  use  any  bells,  so  it 
is  at  present  that  they  have  none,  but  follow  their 
old  custom  of  using  wooden  boards  or  iron  plates 
full  of  holes,  which  they  call  oiiimrrpa,  and  X"P^ 
fMvrpaf  because  they  hold  them  in  their  hands,  and 
knock  them  with  a  hammer  or  maUet  to  call  the 
people  together  to  church,  as  we  are  informed  by 


"*  Justin.  Quaest.  et  RespoDs.  ad  OrthodoiL  qu.  107.  *E» 
Tals  lKK\ti<riaii  irpoaipiTai  Ik  t«j»  Avfiartov  h  xph^^i^  t«p 
ToiHToiv  opyavtaVf  Kal  tSdv  dWmv  t»v  vrrwioi^  ivrmy  dpfiO' 
iltfUf  Kol  tnroXkXuvTai  to  irai  anr\&9, 

*^  Amalar.  de  Officiis,  lib.  4.  c.  21. 

"•  Bona,  Rcr.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  1. 

"»  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  108.  »«  Ibid.  n.  102. 

•"  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Polycarp,  n.  7. 

"*  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  11. 

"*  Polycarp.  Ep.  ad  Philip,  n.  13. 

*M  Pachom.  Regula,  c.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  15.  p.  629.   Cum 


audicrit  vocem  tubn  ad  collcctam  vocantis,  statim  egrediatur. 

"'  Climac.  Scala  Paradisi,  Gradn  19.  BibL  Patr.  t.  5. 
p.  244. 

>»  Castiao.  Institut.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  lib.  4.  c.  12. 

"*  Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiac.c.  101.  'E^inrvionipioy  v^vpltw. 

>*  Moschus,  Prat.  Spirit.  Noctumum  pulsaresignum,  he. 

»>  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epiuph.  Paulas,  p.  I7a  Pott  alle- 
luja  cantatum,  quo  signo  vocabantur  ad  oolledain,  nnlli 
retidere  licitum  erat. 

»  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  I.  c.  22.  n.  2. 

I"  Baron,  an.  865.  t.  10.  p.  310. 
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AlUtinji,  and  a  late  learned  writer*^  of  our  own, 
who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  their  customs.  Who 
fint  brought  bells  into  use  in  the  Latin  church,  is 
a  thing  yet  undetermined;  some  ascribing  them 
to  Pope  Sabinianus,  St  Gregor3r's  successor,  anno 
604^  and  others  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  con- 
tempovaiy  with  St  Jerom.    This  last  is  certainly 
a  vulgar  error,  and  seems  to  owe  its  rise  to  no  other 
fimndation,  but  only  that  he  was  bishop  of  Nola  in 
Campania,  (where  bells,  perhaps,  were  first  invented, 
and  thence  called  fwUB  and  camparuet)  and  some 
bold  modem  writer  thence  concluded  that  he  was 
therefore  the  author  of  them.    And  it  might  make 
the  story  look  a  little  more  plausible,  because  that 
he  also  founded  a  church  in  Nola.    But  then  it 
happened  unluckily  for  this  fiction,  that  he  him- 
self describes  his  church,  and  that  very  minutely, 
m  his  twelfth  epistle  to  Severus,  but  takes  no  no- 
tice of  tower  or  bells,  though  he  is  exact  in  recount- 
ing all  other  lesser  edifices  belonging  to  his  church. 
Which,  as  Bona  truly  observes,  is  a  shrewd  argu- 
ment, joined  with  the  silence  of  all  other  ancient 
vritera,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
them.    Yet  Bona  after  all  would  have  it  thought, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  the  Latin  church  im- 
mediately upon  the  conversion  of  Christian  empe- 
rofi,  because  the  tintinnabula,  or  lesser  sort  of  bells, 
had  been  used  before  by  the  heathens  to  the  like 
purpose.    Which  is  an  argument,  I  think,  that 
has  very  little  weight  in  it,  since  there  is  no  ancient 
author  that  countenances  his  conjecture.    For  he 
produces  none  before  Audoenus  Rothomagensis, 
that  mentions  the  use  of  the  Untinndbuia,  nor  any 
before  Bede,  that  uses  the  name  campana:  both 
which  authors  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
that  is  an  argument  that  these  things  were  not  come 
into  use  among  Christians  long  before,  else  we 
migfat  have  heard  of  them  in  writers  before  them, 
as  we  frequently  do  in  those  that  follow  after.     I 
need  not  now  tell  any  reader,  that  the  popish  cus- 
tom of  consecrating,  and  anointing,  and  baptizing 
of  bells,  and  giving  them  the  name  of  some  saint,  is 
a  voy  modem  invention.    Baronius  carries  it  no 
hig^  than  the  time  of  John  XIII.,  anno  968,  who 
eonsecrated  the  great  bell  of  the  Lateran  church, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  John,^  from  whence  he 
-fldDka  the  custom  was  authorized  in  the  church. 
Menaidus^and  Bona  *^  would  have  it  thought  a 
little  more  ancient,  but  yet  they  do  not  pretend  to 
cany  it  higher  than  one  age  more,  to  the  time  of 
Charics  the  Great,  in  whose  time  some  rituals,  Me- 
naidus  sajrs,  had  a  form  of  blessing  and  anointing 
bells,  under  this  title  or  rubric.  Ad  gignum  ecclena 
A  form  for  blessing  of  bells.    And  it 


*  Dr.  Sniitk't  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  70. 

*  Bvoa.  an.  96a  1. 10.  p.  810. 

"Menard.  Not.  in  Sacramental.  Gregor.  p.  207. 
'  Bona,  Rer.  Litnig .  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  7. 


is  not  improbable  but  that  such  a  corruption  might 
creep  into  the  rituals  of  those  times,  because  we 
find  among  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great,  a 
censure  ajid  prohibition  of  that  practice,  ttt  cheat 
nan  baptizent,^^  that  they  should  not  baptize  clocks, 
which  is  the  old  German  name  for  a  bclL  But  what 
was  then  prohibited,  has  since  been  stifiiy  avowed 
and  practised,  and  augmented  also  with  some  ad- 
ditional rites,  to  make  bells  a  sort  of  charm  against 
storms  and  thunder,  and  the  assaults  of  Satan,  as 
the  reader  that  pleases  may  see  the  ceremony  de- 
scribed by^  Sleidan"*  and  Hospinian**  out  of  the 
old  Pontificals  of  the  Romish  church.  But  I  fear 
my  readers  will  begin  to  accuse  me  now,  instead  of 
an  omission,  of  making  too  long  a  digression  upon 
this  subject,  and  therefore  I  return  to  the  business 
of  ancient  churches. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  ANATHEMATA,  AND  OTHER  ORNAMENTS 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES. 


After  having  taken  a  distinct  sur- 
vey of  the  chief  parts  and  buildings,    wbst  um  w 
and  conunon  utensils,  of  the  ancient  <*«»^ »» 


chmrches,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  ornamental  parts  thereof,  and 
consider  a  little  after  what  manner  the  first  Chris- 
tians beautified  their  houses  of  prayer.  The  rich- 
ness and  splendour  of  some  of  their  fabrics,  and  the 
value  of  their  utensils  belonging  to  the  altar,  many 
of  which  were  of  silver  and  gold,  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of:  what  therefore  I  shall  further  add 
in  this  place,  concerns  only  the  remaining  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  some  of  which  were  a  little 
unconunon,  and  but  rarely  mentioned  by  modem 
writers.  The  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  orna- 
ments in  churches,  whether  in  the  structure  itself, 
or  in  the  vessels  and  utensils  belonging  to  it,  was 
anciently  anathemata ;  which  though  it  most  com- 
monly signifies  persons  devoted  or  accursed  by  ex- 
communication or  separation  from  the  church,  yet 
it  sometimes  also  denotes  things  given  to  God,  and 
devoted  to  his  honour  and  service.  In  which  sense 
all  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  church, 
and  all  gifts  and  ornaments  belonging  to  it,  were 
called  anathemata,  because  they  were  set  apart 
firom  common  use  to  God's  honour  and  service. 
Some  of  the  Greeks  distinguish  thus  between 
dva^ftara   and   dva^iiuira,   as   Suicenis  has  ob- 


^  Capitular.  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Duraotut  de  RitU 
bus,  lib.  1.  c.  22.  n.  2. 
»  Sleidan.  Commentar.  lib.  21.  p.  38a 
MB  Hospin.  de  Templii,  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  113. 
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served*  outof  Chr]r808tom,'  andHesychius,"  andBal- 
zamon/  and  Zonaras,  making  the  first  to  signify  or- 
naments of  the  church,  or  things  devoted  to  God's 
honour;  and  the  other,  things  acctirsed,  or  devoted 
to  destruction.  But  others  of  them  do  not  so  nicely 
observe  this  distinction,  but  use  the  same  word  to 
signify  both  things  devoted  to  God's  use,  and  things 
devoted  to  destruction,  as  Suicerus  shows  in  the 
same  place  out  of  Thcodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
the  author  of  the  questions  ad  Orthodoxos  under 
the  name  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  some  others.  Here 
I  take  both  words  only  as  signifjring  gifts  or  orna- 
ments of  churches.  In  which  sense  ava5i|/iara  is 
used  by  St.  Luke,  xxL  5,  for  the  gifts  and  orna- 
ments of  the  temple.  And  so  Eusebius,  describing 
the  hemisphere  or  altar  part  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  twelve  pillars  which  supported  and 
surrounded  it,  says.  The  heads  of  the  pillars  were 
adorned  with  silver  bowls,  which  Constantine  set 
up  as  his  beautiful  iyo^iy^,  that  is,  his  gift  or  of- 
fering* to  his  God.  And  a  little  after  he  says 
again.  He  adorned  it'  with  innumerable  gifts  of 
silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones.  So  that  all 
the  rich  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  altar,  the  rich 
vestment  which  the  bishop  put  on  when  he  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  was  in- 
terwoven with  gold,  and  which,  as  Theodoret^  and 
Sozomen*  tell  us,  was  one  of  Constan tine's  gifts  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  these,  I  say,  and  all  other 
such  like  ornaments  belonging  to  the  church,  as 
well  as  what  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  the  fabric  itself,  were  all  reckoned  among 
the  anathenuUa  of  the  church.  But  in  a  more  re- 
strained sense,  the  anathemata  sometimes  denote 
more  particularly  those  gifts,  which  were  hanged 
upon  pillars  and  set  in  public  view,  as  memorials  of 
some  great  mercy  which  men  had  received 'from 
God.  In  allusion  to  which  Socrates'  thinks  the 
term  anathema  is  used  for  excommunication,  be- 
cause thereby  a  man's  condemnation  is  published 
and  proclaimed,  as  if  it  were  hanged  up  upon  a 
pillar.  St  Jerom  also  had  his  eye  plainly  upon 
this  custom,  when  he  speaks  of  men's  gifts  ^  hang- 
ing in  the  church  upon  golden  cords,  or  being  set 
in  golden  sockets  or  sconces.  For  the  word  yunols 
signifies  both.  And  though  he  rather  advises  men 
to  offer  their  gifts  to  the  true  temples  of  Christ, 
meaning  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  poor ;  yet  that 
implies  another  way  of  offering  their  gifts  to  be  in 
common  use,  that  is,  hanging  up  their  anathemata. 


or  donaria,  (as  he  with  other  Latm  writen  caHi 
them,)  in  the  material  templet.  Vkh  SUom,  Aftl- 
Unar.  lib.  4.  Ep.  la  et  Pauim.  Naiatt  &  FUim, 

Among  these  there  was  one  par-         g^^ 
ticular  kind  of  gifts,  which  they  call-  umI/SS^m 
ed  ixrvwiifua-a,  because  they  were  a  iSSTSThl^ 
sort  of  symbolical  memorials,  or  hiero-  *^  *"«^ 
glyphical  representations  of  the  kindness  and  fitvoor^ 
which  in  any  kind  they  had  received.    When  fint 
they  began  to  be  offered  and  set  up  in  churches,  ii 
not  ver)'  easy  to  determine :  but  I  think  Bochart^i 
conjecture  is  very  probable,"  that  it  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  age,  because  Theodoret  is  one  of 
the  first  writers  that  takes  notice  of  them.    He 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  Therapeutics,  or  Disconrses  to 
the  Gentiles,"  that  when  any  one  obtained  the  b^ 
nefit  of  a  signal  cure  from  God  in  any  member  of 
his  body,  as  his  eyes,  or  hands,  or  feet,  &c.,  he  then 
brought  his  iKT^wmpui,  the  effigies  or  figure  of  thit 
part  in  silver  or  gold,  to  be  hanged  up  in  the  church 
to  God,  as  a  memorial  of  his  favour.   This,  Bochiit 
thinks,  was  done  by  way  of  emulation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, among  whom  it  was  customary  for  soch  as  hid 
escaped  any  great  peril  or  disaster,  to  consecnte 
some  monument  of  their  by-past  evils  to  their  godi 
that  delivered  them.    As  they  that  had  escaped  a 
shipwTeck,  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Neptune  or  Isii, 
representing  the  manner  of  their  shipwrecL    So 
gladiators  hanged  up  their  arms  to  Hercules ;  and 
slaves  and  captives,  when  they  got  their  liberty  and 
were  made  free,  offered  a  chain  to  the  hnrm.    And 
so  we  read,  1  Sam.  vL  4^  that  the  Philistines  sent 
their  golden  emerods  and  mice,  figures  of  the  things 
by  which  they  had  suffered,  as  an  offiaing  to  the 
God  of  Israel.   I  shall  make  no  further  obaervaoon 
upon  this  practice,  but  only  remark  how  fiur  the 
Romish  church  is  degenerate  in  this  matter  from 
the  ancient,  who  ofier  now  to  men  more  than  they 
do  to  Grod,  and  fill  their  churches  with  gifts,  ac- 
knowledging some  tutelar  saints  as  their  chief  pa- 
trons and  bene&ctors. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  ancient  ^^^ 
churches:  another  ornament,  which  iwSIhJhS!?? 
served  for  use  as  well  as  beauty,  was  ^SSLJ'wSSa'S 
their  comely  and  pertinent  inscrip-  **"^ 
tions,  many  of  which  are  preserved  and  still  to  be 
read  in  ancient  authors.  These  were  of  two  sorts, 
some  taken  out  of  Scripture;  others,  useful  compo- 
sitions of  men's  own  inventing.  The  waUs  of  the 
church  seem  commonly  to  have  had  acMne  select 


»  Suicer.  Thesaur.  voce  *Avei^^fia. 

*  Chrysost  Horn.  16.  in  Rom.         '  Heiych.  Lexicon. 

*  Balzamon  et  Zonar.  in  Can.  3.  Concil.  in  Templo  SophisB. 

*  EuBcb.  de  Vita  Constant,  lib.  3.  c.  38.    'Aya^q^a  koX- 
\ivov  iirotciTo  T(0  ain-ov  Oew. 

*  Ibid.  c.  40.  'EKoa-fiti  ^  aiirdv  ddttryirroiv  #rdXXc(rt  iva' 
^flficLTtav  XpetroD,  &c. 

» Theodor.  lib.  2.  c.  27.  •  Sorom.  lib.  4.  c.  25. 


•  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  31 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  ad  Euftoch.  in  Epitaphio  Paula.  Jac- 
tent  alii  pecunias  et  in  corbonam  Dei  sra  congwta,  f^nali- 
busque  aureis  dona  pendentia,  &c.  Id.  Ep.  13.  ad  Panlin. 
Venim  Chritti  templum  anima  credentis  etf.— ^Uli  oiler 
donaria. 

"  Bochart.  Hieroxoic  part  1.  lib.  2.  cap.  a&  p.  368l 

"  Theodor.  Serm.  8.  de  Martyr,  t  4.  p.  G06. 
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portions  of  Scripture  written  upon  them,  containing 
tome  proper  admonition  and  instruction  for  all  in 
genend,  or  else  more  peculiar  to  that  order  of  per- 
■ons  who  had  their  station  in  such  a  particular  part 
or  division  of  the  church.  Thus  I  have  observed 
befiire,"  out  of  St.  Ambrose,*^  that  the  place  of  the 
virgins  had  that  text  of  St  Paul  sometimes  written 
by  it  on  the  walls,  **  There  is  difference  between  a 
wife  and  a  virgin ;  the  unmarried  woman  cafeth  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  she  may  please  the 
Lord,"  &c.  And  by  this  one  place  we  may  judge 
how  other  parts  of  the  church  were  embellished 
and  adorned  with  proper  instructions  out  of  the 
Holy  Scripture. 

But  beside  these  lessons  out  of  the 
inspired  writings,  it  was  very  usual 
to  have  other  inscriptions  of  human 
comporare  written  on  the  several  parts  and  utensils 
of  many  churches.  Of  which  I  have  already  given 
some  instances  out  of  Paulinus,  speaking  of  the 
eaUekumema  and  secretarial*  of  the  church.  And 
iSbt  curious  reader  may  find  abundance  more  of  the 
ame  nature,  upon  the  baptistery,  and  the  altar,  and 
the  frontispiece,**  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  I 
shall  only  here  repeat  two  short  distichs  written 
Ofer  the  doors  of  the  church,  one  on  the  outside, 
exhoiting  men  to  enter  the  church  with  pure  and 
peaceaUe  hearts,  on  this  wise : 

Pax  tibi  tit,  quicimqae  Dei  penetimlia  Chriiti 
Pectore  pacifico  candidus  ingrederis. 

And  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  doors,  re- 
pairing men,  when  they  go  out  of  the  church  with 
their  bodies,  to  leave  at  least  their  hearts  behind 
them. 

Quiiqait  ab  ade  Dei  perfectit  ordine  votis 
Egirederis,  remea  corpore,  corde  mane. 

Many  other  the  like  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in 
Sidonius  Apolliiuiris,*'  and  other  writers  of  that 
age ;  but  I  will  only  add  one  more,  which,  for  the 
cariosity  of  it,  may  deserve  to  be  here  inserted.  It 
is  the  inscription  which  the  emperor  Justinian  is 
said  to  have  written  round  about  the  altar  of  the 
drarch  of  Sancta  Sophia.  The  altar  itself,  Cedrenus 
tdb  us,  was  a  most  inimitable  work:  for  it  was 
•rtifidally  composed  of  all  sorts  of  materials  that 


either  the  earth  or  the  sea  could  afford,  gold,  silver, 
and  all  kinds  of  stones,  wood,  metals,  and  other 
things.  Which  being  melted  and  mixed  together, 
a  most  curious  table  was  framed  out  of  this  univer- 
sal mass ;  and  about  it  was  this  inscription :  **  We 
thy  servants,*'  Justinian  and  Theodora,  offer  unto 
thee,  0  Christ,  thy  ovm  gifts  out  of  thy  own,  which 
we  beseech  thee  favourably  to  accept,  0  Son  and 
Word  of  God,  who  wast  made  flesh  and  crucified  for 
our  sakes.  Keep  us  in  the  true  orthodox  faith ;  and 
this  empire  which  thou  hast  committed  to  our  trust, 
augment  and  preserve  it  to  thy  own  glory,  wptePtUuc 
rtjc  aylac  Oeor^rov,  by  the  intercessions  of  the  holy 
mother  of  Crod  and  Virgin  Mary."  The  reader  will 
not  wonder  at  this  last  part  of  this  inscription  in 
the  sixth  age,  when  the  prayers  of  saints  in  hea- 
ven were  thought  available  without  directly  praying 
to  them. 

Another  considerable  part  of  the  g^  ^ 
ornament  of  churches  was  the  beauti-  «£  wiJuIS* iiJSi 
fying  of  the  roof,  or  camera,  as  they  "»«»"^  e*»«*»^ 
then  called  it.  This  was  done  two  ways,  either  by 
Mosaic  work,  which  they  call  munvum ;  or  by  la- 
cunary  work,  dividing  the  roof  into  several  pannels, 
by  architects  termed  laquearia,  or  lactmaria,  from 
lacMf  some  of  which  were  round,  and  some  square, 
(as  Yalesius  observes  out  of  Isidore,**)  and  divided 
either  with  wood,  or  plaster,  or  colours,  from  each 
other,  and  then  either  gilded  or  painted,  as  men's 
fancies  led  them.  Both  these  were  used  to  adorn 
the  ancient  churches.  The  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia 
was  curiously  wrought  in  Mosaic  or  chequer  work, 
as  Procopius"  relates ;  and  Constantine's  church  at 
Jerusalem  was  lacunary :  for  Eusebius'*  says,  the 
whole  roof  was  divided  into  certain  carved  tables  or 
panels,  and  all  laid  over  with  shining  gold.  And 
this  he  calls  a  little  before  Kafidpav  XaKktvapUtv,  a 
lacunary  roof  adorned  with  gold.  Some  churches, 
as  that  of  Paulinus"  of  Nola,  were  beautified  both 
ways.  For  Paulinus  says,  the  roof  of  his  apets,  or 
altar  part,  was  Mosaic  work ;  but  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  the  galleries  on  both  sides  the  church, 
were  lacunary,  that  is,  divided  into  panels,  as  we  see 
in  many  of  our  modem  churches.  The  reader  that 
pleases  may  see  a  great  deal  more  of  this  matter  in 
St  Jerom,  who  often  speaks  of  their  lacunary" 
golden  roofs,  and  walls  adorned  with  crust  of  mar- 


■  Book  VIII.  chap.  5.  lect  9. 

**  Ambroi.  ad  Virgin.  Lapaam.         >*  Chap.  6.  sect.  22. 
M  Panlin.  Ep.  12.  ad.  Sever.        ^  Sidon.  lib.  4.  Ep.  la 

■  Cadren.  Hist.  Compend.  an.  32.  Justin,  p.  386.  Td  <rA 
U  Twp  9m9  90t  wpav^ipoiiw  oi  iovKot  aov  Xpirrk,  &c. 

*  liidor.  Origen.  lib.  19.  Laquearia  sunt  quae  cameram 
snhlegniit  et  oraant :  qua  et  lacunaria  dicuntur,  quod  lacus 
qsosdam  quadratoa  vel  rotundos,  ligno  vel  gypso  vel  colon- 
has  hahaant  pietos,  ciun  signis  intermicantibus. 

*  Pfoeop.  de  JRAititniM  Justin,  lib.  1.  cited  by  Yalesius, 
Not.  in  EoMb.  de  Vit  Const  lib.  3.  c.  36. 

«  Eosth.  lib.  a  de  Vit  Const  c.  36     Td  di  rn*  i7<r» 


<rrftyi}«  yXviftaU  ipaTvufidTrnv  dirripTKrfiiva,  &c.  Vid. 
C.32. 

«  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  150  et  151.  Apsidem  solo 
et  parietibus  marmoratam  camera  musivo  illusa  clarificat 
— Totum  vero  extra  concham  basilicae  spatium  alto  et  lacu- 
nato  culmine  geminis  utrinque  porticibus  dilatatnr. 

"  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Zechar.  viii.  Non  solum  laquearia  et 
tecta  fulgentia  auro,  sed  parietes  diversi  marmoris  cnistis 
vestiti.  Id.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Marmora  nitent  auro, 
splendent  laquearia,  gemmis  altare  distinguitur,  &c.  It. 
Ep.  30.  Epitaph.  Fabiola,  c.  4.  Sonabant  psalmi,  et  aurata 
templorum  tecta  reboans  in  sublime  quatiebat  Alleluia.   11. 
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ble ;  and  pillars  with  their  chapiters  of  shining  gold; 
and  gates  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver ;  and  altars 
distinguished  and  beset  with  precious  stones  and 
gold.  Though  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  these 
things  himself,  but  a  greater  friend  to  charity. 

g^  J  They  of  the  Romish  church,  when 

i»nSl,J''«!to^Tn  they  are  describing  the  ancient 
fl^'lh^'hu.Idmi  churches,  commonly  add  to  these 
^'"^  other  ornaments  that  of  pictures  and 

images,  according  to  the  modem  custom :  and  no- 
thing will  content  them,  but  to  have  them  as  an- 
cient as  churches  tliemselves,  that  is,  to  be  derived 
from  apostolical  practice.  To  this  purpose,  they 
have  invented  an  apostolical  council  at  Antioch, 
wherein  not  only  the  use,  but  the  worship  of  images 
is  pretended  to  be  authorized  by  the  apostles.  And 
the  credit  of  this  council  is  stiffly  defended  by  Ba- 
ronius,**  and  Turrian,  and  Binius,  and  many  such 
over-realous  writers.  But  Petavius,"  and  Pagi," 
and  other  writers  of  candour  and  judgment,  give  it 
up  as  a  mere  forgery,  and  freely  confess  it  to  be  a 
fiction  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Petavius  also"  owns, 
that  for  three  or  four  of  the  first  ages,  there  was 
little  or  no  use  of  images  in  churches.  And  indeed 
the  evidences  are  so  plain,  that  none  but  they  who 
resolve  to  wink  hard  can  deny  them.  The  silence 
of  all  ancient  authors  is  good  evidence  in  this  case. 
The  silence  of  the  heathen  is  further  confirmation. 
For  they  never  recriminated,  or  charged  the  use  of 
images  upon  them.  Nay,  in  the  last  persecution, 
when  they  often  plundered  and  pillaged  their 
churches,  we  never  read  of  any  images  seized  in 
them,  though  we  have  several  particular  catalogues 
or  inventories  of  what  they  found  there,  left  upon 
record  by  the  heathen.  It  is  a  very  full  one  which 
Baronius*  first  published,  and  is  since  inserted 
among  the  Collections"  at  the  end  of  Optatus. 
There  is  a  particular  breviat  of  all  things  found  by 
the  persecutors  in  the  church  of  Paul,  bishop  of 


Ep.  8.  ad  Demetriad.  Virgin.  Alii  anlificeDt  eccletias; 
veitiant  parietes  marmorum  crustis ;  columDarum  moles  ad- 
vehant,  carumque  deaureut  capita,  pretiosum  ornatum  Don 
sentientia;  ebore  argentoque  valvas,  et  gemmis  aurata  dis- 
tinguant  altaria.  Non  reprehendo,  non  abnuo.  Unusquis- 
que  in  sensu  suo  abundet.  Meliusque  est  hoc  facere,  quam 
repositis  opibus  incubare.  Sed  tibi  aliud  propositum  est, 
Christum  vest  ire  in  pauperibus,  &c. 

**  Baron,  an.  102.  n.  ]9et  2D.  Binius,  Not.  in  Cone.  An- 
tioch. Cone.  1. 1.  p.  62. 

*>  Petav.  Dogmat.  Theol.  de  Incamat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n. 
5.  Quod  ad  ilium  caoonem  apostolicum  attinet,  quem  pri- 
mus edidit  in  lucem  FranciscusTurrianus,  eum  putosuppo- 
sititium  esse,  &c. 

**  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  56.  n.  3. 

"  Petav.  ibid.  c.  13.  n.  3.  Pagi,  ibid.  Certum  est,  ima- 
gines Christi,  et  maxime  statuas,  primis  ecclesiae  saeculis 
non  fuisse  substitutas  loco  idolorum,  nee  fidelium  venerationi 
e.xpositas. 

»  Baron,  an.  303.  n.  12. 

*  Gesta  Purgation.  Cscilian.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  266. 


Cirta  in  Numidia,  where  we  find  mentioii  made  of 
cups,  and  flagons,  and  bowls,  and  water-poCt,  and 
lamps,  and  candlesticks,  and  torehea,  and  coats,  and 
other  clothing  for  men  and  women,  which  in  those 
days  seem  to  be  laid  up  in  store,  either  for  the  poor 
or  the  ascetics  of  the  church :  but  of  images  or  pie- 
tures  there  is  not  a  syllabic,  which  is  at  least  a  good 
negative  argument  that  there  wn»  no  soch  thing 
then  in  their  churches.    Nay,  there  are  podtire 
proofs  in  the  fourth  age,  that  in  some  places  they 
were  not  then  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  churches.  Ai 
in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  council  of  Elibeiis,  anno 
305,  tliere  was  a  positive  decree  against  them.   For 
one  of  the  canons  of  that  council  runs  in  these  woidi: 
We  decree  "  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churcbei, 
lest  that  which  is  worshipped  and  adored  be  paint- 
ed upon  the  walls.     And  it  was  certainly  so  in  Cj- 
prus  to  the  end  of  this  century,  as  appears  from  that 
famous  epistle  of  Epiphanius  to  John,  bishop  of  J^ 
rusalem,  translated  by  St  Jerom,  where,  speaking  of 
his  passage  through  Anablatha,  a  village  of  Pales- 
tine, he  says,  he  found  there  a  veil  hanging  befiore 
the  doors  of  the  church,  wherein  was  painted"  the 
image  of  Christ,  or  some  saint ;  for  he  did  not  well 
remember  whether  it  was :  but  seeing;  however,  the 
image  of  a  man  hanging  in  the  church  against  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  ad- 
vised the  guardians  of  the  church  rather  to  make  a 
winding-sheet  of  it,  to  bury  some  poor  man  in. 
Some  storm  against  this  passage,  as  an  interpolation 
of  some  modem  Greek  iconoclast;  which  is  the 
common  evasion  of  Bellarmine"  and  Baronius,"  and 
the  rest  that  follow  theuL    But  Petavius**  owns  it 
to  be  genuine,  and  says,  images  were  not  allowed  in 
the  time  of  Epiphanius  in  the  Cyprian  churches: 
which  is  certainly  the  truth  of  the  matter,  when 
men  have  used  all  their  arts  and  shifts  to  persuade 
the  contrary.    The  common  writers  of  the  Romish 
church  are  as  uneasy  about  the  council  of  Eliberis. 


In  brevi,  tic:  ralices  duo  aurei:  item  calicea  tex  argentei: 
urceola  sex  argentea:  cucumellum  argenteiim:  lacems 
argenteo)  leptem  :  cereo&la  duo :  candela  brevet  mnt» 
cum  lucemit  tuit  teptem:  Item  lucema  Koeie  undecim 
cum  catenit  tuit.  Tunicc  muliebret  82 :  mafortea  38:  tu- 
nica) virilesIG:  caligae  virile t  paria  13:  caliga  muliebns 
paria  47 :  copls  rusticana  19. 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  36.  Placuit  picturat  in  eccletia  ecM 
non  debere,  ne  quod  colitur  aut  adoratur,  in  parietibut  de- 
pingatur. 

"  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierotol.  Inveni  ibi  Telom 
pendens  in  furibut  ej  usdem  ecclesiae  tinctum  atque  depictom, 
et  habens  imaginem  quasi  Christi  vel  tancti  cvjutdam.  Noa 
enim  satis  memini  cigus  imago  fberit  Cum  ergo  hoc  vi- 
distem  in  ecdesia  Christi  contra  autoritatem  Scriptaranm 
hominis  pendere  imaginem,  tcidi  illud,  et  magis  dedi  con- 
silium custodibus  ejusdem  loci,  ut  pauperem  mortuum  eo 
obvolverent  et  efferrent. 

*^  Bellarmin.  de  Imagin.  lib.  2.  c.  9. 

"  Baron,  an.  392.  p.  668. 

••  PeUv.de  Incamat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.  S, 
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Baronius  flies  to  the  old  refage  of  imposture  in  that 
tingle  canon ;  others  say,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
ttamp.  Others,  who  think  this  a  little  too  crude  and 
bold,  soften  the  matter  hy  saying,  images  were  only 
prohibited  for  fear  the  Gentiles  should  think  Chris- 
tums  worshipped  stocks  and  stones ;  or  it  was  only 
images  painted  upon  the  walls  that  were  prohibited, 
because  these  were  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  per- 
secutors, which  others,  that  might  be  removed,  were 
not  liable  to.  So  Sylvius,  in  his  notes  upon  this 
canon.  Others  fly  to  the  new  notion  of  disciplina 
areofu,  and  tell  us  it  was  only  the  images  of  God 
and  the  Trinity  that  are  here  prohibited,  (not  the 
images  of  saints  and  martyrs,)  and  that  only  for  fear 
the  catechumens  and  Gentiles  should  be  let  into 
die  secrets  of  their  religion,  and  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  before  their  time.  Which 
pleasant  notion  was  first  invented  by  Mendoza," 
^proved  by  Cardinal  Bona,**  and  highly  magnified 
by  Schelstrate,"  and  Pagi,"  as  a  clear  solution  to 
tiie  protestants'  argument  against  the  worship  of 
images  drawn  from  this  canon.  But  yet  this  does 
not  satisfy  either  Albaspiny  or  Petavius.  For  Al- 
bespiny  thinks  the  images'*  of  God  and  the  Trinity 
were  prohibited  for  fear  the  catechumens  and  new 
oonTcrts  should  entertain  wrong  notions  and  dis- 
honourable thoughts  of  the  majesty  of  God,  when 
they  saw  him,  whom  they  were  first  taught  to  be- 
fiere  invisible,  and  immaterial,  and  incomprehensi- 
ble, afterward  circumscribed  in  visible  lines  and 
eolours.  Which  is  a  reason  that  will  always  hold 
against  making  images  of  the  Deity,  though  it  does 
not  give  the  full  sense  of  this  canon,  which  cer- 
tainly prohibits  the  use  of  images  in  general,  and 
not  only  those  of  the  Trinity,  in  churches.  And 
dierefore  Petavius*  gives  a  more  general  reason 
for  the  prohibition  of  all  images  whatsoever  at  that 
time,  because  the  remembrance  of  idolatry  was  yet 
firesh  in  men's  minds,  and  therefore  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  set  up  images  in  the  oratories  and  tem- 
l^es  of  Christians.  So  that,  in  fact,  now  the  case  is 
dear,  that  Christians  for  near  four  hundred  years 
did  not  allow  of  images  in  churches.  Tertullian*' 
indeed  once  mentions  the  picture  of  a  shepherd 
bringing  home  his  lost  sheep,  upon  a  communion 
cap  in  some  of  the  catholic  churches.  But  as  this 
IS  a  singular  instance  only  of  a  sjrmbolical  represent^ 


adon,  or  emblem,  so  it  is  the  only  instance  Petavius 
pretends  to  find  in  all  the  three  first  ages.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  age,  the  Christians  of  Pancas, 
or  Cffisarea-Philippi,  showed  a  little  respect  to  the 
statue  of  Christ,  which  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
who  had  been  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  erected  in  honour  of  our  Saviour. 
For  when  Julian  had  removed  it,  to  set  liis  own  in 
the  room,  and  the  heathen  out  of  hatred  to  Christ 
had  used  it  contumeliously,  and  broken  it  in  pieces 
by  dragging  it  about  the  streets ;  Sozomen**  tells  us, 
the  Christians  gathered  the  fragments  together, 
and  laid  them  up  in  the  church,  where  they  were 
kept  to  his  own  time.  Philostorgius,*  in  telling  the 
same  story,  adds  one  circumstance,  which  well  ex- 
plains Sozomen's  meaning :  for  he  sayS,  they  were 
laid  up  in  the  diaconicum  or  vestry  of  the  church, 
and  there  carefully  kept  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
worshipped  or  adored.  So  that  it  was  not  a  statue 
set  up  in  a  church,  but  only  the  fragments  of  it  laid 
up  in  the  repository  of  the  church ;  and  there  not 
to  be  worshipped,  but  only  to  be  kept  from  violence, 
and  that  the  heathen  might  ofler  no  more  such 
barbarous  indignities  to  it  Which  was  so  far  a 
commendable  act,  but  yet  no  proof  of  images  being 
set  up  publicly  in  churches. 

Yet  it  is  not  denied,  but  that  in  „  _ 
some  places,  about  the  latter  end  of  by'pItiSSShS 
the  fourth  century,  pictures  of  saints  ^i7*K?"b7''di 
and  martyrs  began  to  creep  into  ST'of^thJ'fou^ 
chiurhes.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  *'^^"^" 
to  keep  the  country  people  employed,  and  prevent 
their  running  into  riot  and  excess,  when  they  met 
together  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  festival  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Felix,  ordered  the 
chiuxrh  to  be  painted  with  the  images  of  saints  and 
Scripture  histories,  such  as  those  of  Esther,  and 
Job,  and  Tobit,  and  Judith,  as  he  himself**  ac- 
quaints us  in  his  writings.  And  some  intimations 
are  given  of  the  beginnings  of  the  same  practice  in 
other  places  by  St  Austin,  who  often  speaks  of  the 
pictures  **  of  Abraham  sacrificing  his  son,  and  of 
the  pictures**  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  some  wor- 
shippers of  pictures**  too,  but  they  have  not  his 
approbation.  Nor  had  they  the  approbation  of  the 
catholic  church:  for  he  says,  the  church  con- 
demned them,  as  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and 


*  Mendon,  Not.  in  Cone  Eliber.  c.  36.  Cone.  1 1.  p.  1240. 
**  Bonn,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  2. 

*  SclielatniL  Disciplina  Arcani,  c.  6.  art.  3. 

*  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  &5.  n.  5. 

*  Albaapin.  Not  in  can.  96.  Concil.  Eliber. 

*  Palav.  de  Incamat.  lib.  15.  c.  14.  n.  8.  Recentem  ad- 
hoe  idololatria  memoriam  fuitse :  ob  idque  nondum  expe- 
iam  Cbristianomm  in  oratoriis  ac  templis  imagines  statui. 

*  TertnL  de  Pndicit  c.  10.  Si  forte  patrocinabitur  pas- 
tor, ^QRB  in  calice  dcpingis— At  ego  ejus  pastoris  Scrip- 
tum  hanrio,  qui  non  potest  frangi. 

.  lib.  5.  r.  21. 


*■  Philostorg.  lib.  7.  c.  3.  Tov  dvipiaif-ra  fitTa<rrn<rd- 
fktvoi  iv  T€d  Tf/ff  lKK\f\aia^  iiaKoviKw^  tA  irpiirovTa  idrpd- 
irtvoVt  ari^imv  fiffh  irpoaKwovvrfv  ovda/iw9. 

«•  Paulin.  Natal.  9.  Felicis,  p.  615.  Propterea  visum 
nobis  opus  utile,  totis  Felicis  domibus  pictura  illudere  sancta. 
Id.  Natal.  10.  p.  617.  Martyribus  mediam  pictis  pia  nomina 
si^ant,  &c. 

*»  Aug.  cent.  Faust,  lib.  22.  c.  73.  t.  6. 

**  Id.  de  Consensu  Evangel,  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

*^  Id.  de  Morib.  Eccl.  Catbol.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  Novi  muUos 
esse  sepulchrorum  et  picturarum  adoratores— quos  et  ipsa 
ecclesia  condemnat,  ct  tanquam  malos  filios  corrigcre  studet. 
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Th«  pirtum  of 
kiam  mud  bMltor- 
brcMiitht  into  ' 
ckurrh    tbout 


■elf-willed  persons,  and  daily  endcaToured  to  correct 
them,  as  untoward  cliildfen. 

From  which  any  rational  and  un- 
»P  prejudiced  person  will  easily  conclude, 
{£  that  the  first  design  of  bringing  pic- 
••me  tin.«.  ^^^^  j^^  churchcs,  was  only  for  or- 

nament or  history,  and  not  for  worship  and  adora- 
tion, as  St.  Austin  and  Philostorgius  liave  declared. 
And  this  may  be  further  confirmed  from  what  Pau- 
linus  himself  and  other  writers  assure  us  of,  that  at 
first  the  pictures  of  the  living  had  their  place  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  dead,  and  bishops  and  kings 
were  joined  with  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Paulinus 
his  own  picture  was  set  with  St.  Martin's  in  the 
baptistery  of  the  church  built  by  ScYerus,  and  Pau- 
linus himself*  wrote  two  epigrams  by  way  of  in- 
scription to  be  set  by  them,  to  teach  men  not  to 
worship,  but  to  imitate  them,  the  one  as  a  saint, 
the  other  as  a  penitent  sinner.  Baronius  thinks* 
Acocius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  the  first  that 
had  this  honour  done  him,  anno  488.  But  Valesius** 
judiciously  corrects  his  error,  and  observes  it  to  liave 
been  customary  long  before.  And  the  instance  I 
have  given  in  Paulinus  sufficiently  confirms  his  ob- 
servation. Theodorus  Lector**  speaks  of  the  same 
honour  done  to  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  remark  that  he  makes  upon  Timotheus 
his  successor,  that  whatever  church  he  went  into, 
he  would  never  begin  Divine  service,  till  the  images 
of  Macedonius  were  first  pulled  down.  Suidas 
takes  notice  of  the  picture  of  Gennadius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  being  joined  with  that  of  Christ,*' 
and  Christ  speaking  to  him  in  these  words,  "  De- 
stroy this  temple,  and  in  thy  successor's  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again."  Damascen,  a  great  advocate  for 
images,"  pretends  to  carry  this  practice  as  high  as 
Constantine,  telling  us  from  Socrates,  that  Con- 
stantine  ordered  his  own  images  to  be  set  up  in 
temples :  but,  as  Mr.  Spanheim**  has  observed,  there 
is  something  of  fraud  in  the  relation  :  for  Socrates 
speaks  not  of  Christian  churches,  but  of  heathen** 
temples,  in  which  having  demolished  their  idols,  he 
caused  his  own  images  to  be  placed  in  their  room. 
But  admitting  it  had  been  as  Damascen  pretends, 
it  makes  nothing  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  alleges 
it,  which  was  to  prove  the  worship  of  images  in 
churches. 


For  now,  I  presume,  no  one  will 
suspect  that  the  pictures  of  bishops  ^  iyjgij»^^ 
and  kings  were  set  up  in  churches  to  SJSJ.*"'^***' 
be  worshipped,  while  they  were  living 
among  other  men,  but  only  designed  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  church,  or  a  civil  honour  to  the  per- 
sons. And  the  same  must  be  eonclnded  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  dead,  since  the  first  introdueers  of  them 
intermixed  their  own  pictures  with  them.  But  it 
must  be  owned,  that  this  superstition  presently  fol- 
lowed upon  the  setting  up  of  pictures  in  churefaes: 
yet  it  was  never  approved,  tiU  the  second  conndlof 
Nice,  anno  787»  made  a  decree  in  fsvoor  of  it.  Se- 
renus,  bishop  of  MaiseiUes,  ordered  ill  images  to  be 
defaced,  and  cast  out  of  all  the  churches  of  his  di»' 
cese :  and  though  Gregory  the  G^rcat  blamed  Im 
for  this,  and  defended  the  use  of  pictures  in  churehei 
as  innocent,  and  useful  for  instmction  of  the  tbI- 
gar,**  yet  he  equally  condemns  the  worship  and 
adoration  of  them.  And  when  the  council  of  Nice 
had  established  it,  in  opposition  to  the  council  ef 
Constantinople  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-«i^ 
bishops,  held  anno  754,  who  had  before  condemned  ' 
it,  the  decrees  of  Nice  were  rejected  by  all  the^ 
Western  world,  the  popes  of  Rome  only  ezeeptsi}  * 
The  council  of  Frankfort  in  Germany,  die  coondT 
of  Paris  in  France,  and  some  other  conncils  in  Bri- 
tain, agreed  unanimously  to  condemn  them,  and  for 
some  hundred  years  after  the  worship  of  imagci 
was  not  received  in  any  of  the  three  foresaid  na- 
tions. But  it  is  as  much  beyond  my  design  to  piv- 
sue  this  histoiy  any  further,  as  it  is  needless,  that 
being  so  many  excellent  discourses  on  this  psrtieii- 
lar  subject,  especially  those  of  Mr.  DaHle,*'  Bishop 
StiUingfleet,**  and  Spanheim,**  who  have  omitted 
nothing  on  this  head  that  was  necessaiy  to  answer 
the  cavils  of  their  Romish  antagonists,  or  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  a  curious  reader. 

All  I  shall  add  further,  therefore,        ^^  ^^ 
upon  this  subject,  is  only  two  obeerva-  JtHrSSj^iSt 


tions,  which  Petevius  himself*  has  tit^i£SS 


m 
» 

made  for  us.  The  first  is,  that  the  an-  '~«~»* 

cients  never  allowed  any  pictures  of  God  the  Father, 

or  the  Trinity,  to  be  set  up  in  their  churches.    For 

this  he  produces  the  testimonies  of  Origen,*  St 

Ambrose,"  and  St  Austin,"  who  particularly  pm- 

nounces  it  to  be  an  impious  thing  for  any  Christian 


•  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  142.  AdtUt  perfectae  Mar- 
tinus  regula  vitn:  Paulinus  veniam  quo  mereare  docet* 
Hunc  peccatores,  ilium  spectate  beati:  exemplar  lanctis 
iUe  tit,  iste  reis. 

*  Baron,  an.  4B8.  p.  438.  Ex  Suida,  voce  Acacius. 
>•  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  167. 

"  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  &63. 

"  Suidas  Lexicon,  voce  Acaciut. 

"  Damascen.  Orat.  3.  de  Imagin. 

^  Spanheim.  Histor.  Imagin.  sect.  1.  p.  14. 

**  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.    EUova«  ii  rds  ldla9  iw  Tott  vom 


**  Gregor.  lib.  9.  Ep.  9.  Quia  sanctorum  imagines  ado> 
rari  vetuisses,  omnino  laudavtmus :  fragisBa  vero  rcprcliendi- 
mu8,&c.  Vid.  lib.  7.  Ep.  110. 

^^  DallKUS  de  Imaginibus. 

*•  Stillingfl.  Defence  of  the  Disooorteof  Idolatry,  ke. 

*  Spanheinf.  Historia  Imagiaom,  Li^gdun.  Bat.  1686i  8fD. 

•  Petav.  de  Incamat  lib.  15.  o.  14  n.  1. 
«i  Origen.  conL  Cels.  lib.  6. 

"  Ambros.  in  PsaL  cxviii.  Octonar.  18.. 

"  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Symbolo^  c.  7.  Tale  simnlachmm 
nefas  est  Christiano  in  templo  collocare,  molto  magis  in 
corde  nefarium  est. 
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to  tet  up  way  such  image  in  the  church,  and  moch 
more  to  do  U  in  his  heart  Nay,  Pope  Gregory  II., 
who  was  otlierwiae  a  great  stickler  for  images,  in 
that  Teiy  epistle**  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Leo  to  defend  the  worship  of  them,  denies  it  to  be 
Jawful  to  make  any  image  of  the  Divine  nature. 
And  the  second  council  of  Nice  itself  was  against 
it,  as  18  evident  froqi  the  epistles  of  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,*  and  John,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  which  are  recited  with  approbation  in 
the  Acts  of  that  council  And  Damascen,  following 
the  doctrine  of  the  s^me  council,  says,  It  is  as  great 
impiety  as  it  is  fdly,**  to  make  any  image  of  the 
Divine  nature,  which  is  invisible,  incorporeal,  in- 
ciicumseriptible,  and  not  to  be  figured  by  the  art  of 
ran  And  therefore  in  all  ancient  history  we  never 
meet  with  any  one  instance  of  picturing  God  the 
Father,  because  it  was  supposed  he  never  appeared 
in  any  visible  shape,  but  only  by  a  voice  from  hea^ 
▼en.  Upon  this  account  Paulmus,  where  he  de- 
scribes a  symbolical  representation  of  the  three  Di- 
vine Persons,  made  in  the  painting  of  a  church, 
makes  a  lamb  to  be  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  a 
dove  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  for  God 
the  Father*  nothing  but  a  voice  from  heaven.  And 
Hds  they  did  in  compliance  with  that  text  in  Deut 
br,  12L  **  The  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  ^:  ye  heard  the  voice  of  his  words,  but 
taw  no  simiiitode,  only  ye  heard  a  voice.'*  By  which 
we  see  how  much  the  present  church  of  Rome  has 
ontfone  the  first  patrons  even  of  image  worship  it- 
ael(  fay  allowing  pictures  of  the  Deity  commonly  in 
tfaeir  temples,  which  the  ancients  reckoned  to  be 
impiouB  and  absurd,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
abuse  fit  to  be  corrected  by  Cassander,*  though 
Petavius,  after  all  hia  concessions  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  its  contrariety 
to  ancient  custom,  endeavours  to  find  out  some 
eolonr  for  the  present  practice. 

His  other  acknowledgment  of  a  dif- 
Kr^^itttaw  ference  between  the  practice  of  the 
Ztj^STvSS^  ancient  church,  and  th^  of  his  own  at 
iST^tlf^,  ^^  ^y*  ^>  ^^  ^®  ancients  did  not 
approve  of  massy  images,  or  statues  of 
woodt  or  metal,  or  atonei  but  only  pictures  or  paint- 
ings to  be  used  in  churches.  This  he  proves  firom  the 
testimonies  of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,* 
tad  Stephanos  Bostxensis,  both  alleged  in  the  Acts 


of  the  second  Council  of  Nice :  which  shows,  that 
massy  images  or  statues  were  thought  to  look  too 
much  like  idols  even  by  that  worst  of  councils.  But 
some  plead  the  authority  of  Gregory  Nazianzen** 
for  statues  in  churches,  to  whom  Petavius  answers, 
that  he  speaks  not  of  statues  in  temples,  but  of 
profane  statues  in  other  places.  Which  is  a  very 
just  and  true  observation.  For  it  is  most  certain 
from  the  writings  of  St  Austin''  and  Optatus,**  that 
there  were  no  statues  in  that  age  in  their  churches, 
or  upon  their  altars,  because  they  reckon  both 
those  to  be  mere  heathenish  customs.  And  Cas- 
sander  observes  **  the  same  out  of  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great  He  also  notes,  that  till  the 
time  of  the  sixth  general  council,  the  images  of 
Christ  were  not  usually  in  the  effigies  or  figure  of 
a  man,  but  ^nly  symbolically  represented  under  the 
type  of  Svlamb):  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was  repre- 
sented under  the  type  or  symbol  of  a  dove :  but 
that  council  forbade  '*  the  picturing  of  Christ  any 
more  in  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered  it  only 
to  be  drawn  in  the  effigies  of  a  man.  I  presume,  by 
this  time  the  worship  of  images  was  begun,  anno  692. 
And  it  was  now  thought  indecent  to  pay  their  de- 
votions to  the  picture  of  a  lamb,  and  therefore  they 
would  no  longer  endure  it  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  recounting  and 
explaining  these  things  distinctly,  that  the  reader 
might  have  in  one  short  view  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  grand  superstition,  which  has  so  overspread 
the  church  and  defaced  its  worship  in  the  matter  of 
images,  which  were  introduced  at  first  only  for  his- 
torical use,  to  be  laymen's  books,  and  a  sort  of  orna- 
ments for  the  church,  though,  as  the  event  proved, 
the  most  dangerous  of  any  other. 

There  was  one  way  more  of  adorn-  ^^^  j^^ 
ing  churches,  which  I  should  not  ch^tiSkjS; 
have  thought  worth  mentioning,  but  "**  *«»»»»»• 
for  its  innocency  and  natural  simplicity;  that  is, 
the  custom  of  garnishing  and  decking  them  with 
flowers  and  branches.  Which  was  not  done  at  any 
certain  times  for  any  pretended  mystery,  but  only 
to  make  them  more  decent  and  fit  for  a  body  of 
men  to  meet  in.  St  Austin  takes  notice  of  the 
custom,  speaking  of  one*'  who  carried  away  with 
him  some  flowers  firom  ofi*  the  altar.  And  Paulinus, 
in  his  poetical  way,  refers  to  it  likewise.**  But  St. 
Jerom  does  it  the  greatest  honour,  to  give  it  a  place 


"  Gicfor.  2.  Ep.  I.  ad  Leap,  in  Act  4.  Coqc.  Nicen.  2. 

*  Gcmuui.  Bp.  ad  Leon.  Act  4.  Cone.  Nic.  8. 

*  Damasctn.  de  Fid«  Orthodox,  lib.  4.  c.  17.    Uapa- 

Id.  Oimt  1  ct  2.  de  Imagin.  pasnm. 

'Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Serer.  p.  150.  Pleno  conucat 
Triailat  myiierio;  ftat  Chri«|tui  agno;  you  Patris  cobIo  to- 
ut :  et  per  cohnnbain  Spiritus  Sanctiii  ^iiit. 

*Gkuaiid.  Coosultat  Sect,  de  Imagio.  p.  179.  lUud 
^aoqat  inter  aboras  pontadum  est,  quod  etiam  Divinitati  in 
Triailatii  delbnBatioBe  simnlacbram  aiBngitur,  quod  veteret 

T  2 


abnirdum  et  nefarium  judicassent 

*  German.  Ep.  ad  Thorn.  Claudiopol.  in  Act.  4.  Cone. 
Nic.  2.    Stephan.  Bostren.  ibid.  Act  2. 

'•Naiian.  Ep.49.    '>  Aug.  in  Psal.  cxiii.    ^OpUt.lib.2. 

**  Castand.  Consult,  de  Imagin.  p.  165. 

«  Cone.  Trull,  c.  83. 

^  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  Abscedens  aliquid  de 
altari  flonim,  quod  occurrit,  tulit,  &c. 

*•  Paulin.  Natal.  3.  Felicis,  p.  541.  Ferte  Deo  pueri 
laudem,  pia  sohite  vota:  spajrgite  flore  solum,  prctexite 
limina  sertis. 
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in  his  panegyric  upon  his  friend  Nepotian,  making 
it  a  ])art"  of  his  commendable  character,  that  he 
took  care  to  have  every  thing  neat  and  clean  about 
the  church,  the  altar  bright,  the  walls  whited,  the 
pavement  swept,  the  gates  veiled,  the  vestry  clean, 
and  the  vessels  shining ;  and  so  far  did  his  pious 
solicitude  about  these  matters  extend,  that  he  made 
flowers,  and  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees  contribute 
to  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  the  churches.  These 
were  but  small  things  in  themselves,  St  Jerom 
says,  but  a  pious  mind  devoted  to  Christ  is  intent 
upon  things  great  and  small,  and  neglects  nothing 
that  may  deserve  the  name  of  the  very  meanest  of- 
fice in  the  church.  And  it  is  plain  St.  Jerom  had 
a  greater  value  for  such  sort  of  natural  beauty  and 
comeliness  in  churches,  than  for  rich  ornaments  of 
costly  pictures  and  paintings,  and  silver,  and  gold, 
and  precioas  stones.  And  therefore,  as  I  observed 
before,'*  he  rather  advised  his  rich  friends  to  lay 
out  their  wealth  upon  the  living  temples  of  God, 
the  backs  and  bellies  of  the  poor,  and  commended 
the  rich  lady  Paula  for  so  doing,"  rather  than  for 
hanging  up  needless  and  superfluous  gifts,  as  others 
did,  upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  then  he  should  commend  Nepotian's  frugal 
care,  who  had  divested  himself  of  all  his  estate  to 
relieve  the  poor,  and  left  himself  no  ability  to  adorn 
the  church  any  other  way,  but  that  which  was  most 
to  St.  Jerom*s  liking  and  approbation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP   THE   CONSECRATION   OF   CHURCHES. 

g^t  ,,  Anciently,  when  churches  were  fin- 
•SJi'iyuiVS™!*  ished  and  adorned,  it  was  then  usual 
entton  of  churchi*  ^^  proceed  to  a  dedication  or  consecra- 
tion of  them ;  which  was  a  thing  that  was  some- 
times performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  solemnity, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  in  the  next  place  to 
make  a  little  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  it.  Now,  I  must  observe  first  of  all,  that 
by  the  consecration  of  the  church,  the  ancients  al- 
ways mean  the  devoting  or  setting  it  apart  peculiarly 
for  Divine  service  :  but  the  manner  and  ceremony 
of  doing  this  was  not  always  exactly  one  and  the 
same ;  therefore  we  are  chiefly  to  regard  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing,  which  was  the  separation  of  any 


building  from  common  use  to  a  religious  serriee. 
Whatever  ceremony  this  was  perfonned  with,  the 
first  act  of  initiating  and  apptopriating  it  to  a  Di- 
vine use  was  its  consecration.  And  therefore,  ii 
allusion  to  this,  the  first  beginning  of  any  thing  is 
many  times  called  its  dedication.  As  when  Cyprian, 
speaking  of  Aurelius  the  confessor,  whom  lie  had 
ordained  a  reader,  says,  be  dedicated*  his  reading, 
he  means  no  more  but  that  he  performed  the  fint 
act  of  his  office  in  the  church,  which,  in  his  phrase, 
was  its  dedication.  Whether  churches  had  any 
other  ceremony  besides  this  in  their  dedication  lor 
the  three  first  ages,  is  not  certain ;  though  it  is 
highly  probable  they  might  haTe  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  for  a  sanctified  use  of  them  also^ 
over  and  besides  the  usual  liturgy  of  the  charcfa» 
because  this  was  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  who  thus 
dedicated  not  only  their  temple,  I  Kings  viii.,  bat 
also  their  private  houses  and  walls  of  their  citieB, 
when  they  were  finished,  as  appears  from  the  title 
of  the  30th  Psalm,  which  is  inscribed,  **  A  Psafan  or 
Song  at  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  David  f  and 
from  the  account  which  is  given  by  Nehemiah,  xiL 
27,  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It 
is  further  probable,  from  the  constant  practice  of 
Christians  in  consecrating  their  ordinary  meat  by 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  before  they  begin  to  nse 
it ;  and  from  the  manner  of  consecrating  chnrebes 
in  the  folloi^ing  ages  after  the  time  of  Constantine: 
all  which  make  it  highly  probable,  that  the  Chiis* 
tians  of  the  three  first  ages  used  the  same  ceremony 
of  particular  prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  God  in 
the  dedication  of  their  churehes.  But  having  no 
express  testimonies  for  this,  I  will  not  pretend  posi- 
tively to  assert  it  Durantus*  and  Bona'  are  in- 
deed very  confident  it  was  always  so  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles :  but  they  build  upon  no  better  found- 
ation than  the  feigned  epistles  of  Clemens  Romanos, 
Evaristus,  and  Hyginus,  and  the  Acts  of  St  Cscilia 
in  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  which  are  writings  of  no 
authority,  when  the  question  is  about  matters  of  fitet 
in  the  first  and  apostolical  ages. 

Therefore  leaving  this  matter,  for 
want  of  better  evidence,  as  a  thing  ih^SSihoM- 
only  probable,  but  not  certam,  I  pro-  t»  be  fctd»d  tm 
ceed  to  consider  it  as  practised  in  the 
next  age,  when,  in  the  peaceable  reign  of  Constan- 
tine, churehes  were  rebuilt  over  all  the  world,  and 
dedicated  with  great  solemnity.  Then  it  was  a  de- 
sirable sight,  as  Eusebius*  words  it,  to  behold  how 


"  HieroD.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  Erst  soUicitus  si 
niteret  altare,  si  parietes  absque  fuligine,  si  pavimenta 
tersa,  si  janitor  creber  in  portis,  vela  semper  in  oetiis,  si 
sacrarium  muDdum,  si  vasa  luculenta,  et  in  omnes  ceremo- 
nias  pia  sollicitudo  disposita. — Basilicas  ecclesise  ot  mar- 
tyrum  conciliabula  diversis  floribiu  et  arbonim  comis,  vi- 
tiumque  pampinis  adumbravit.  ^  See  before,  sect.  5. 

**  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paulae.  Nolebat  in  his  lapi* 
dibus  pecuniam  cffundere,  qui  cum  terra  et  s«cuio  transituri 


sunt :  sed  in  vivis  lapidibus,  qui  volvuntur  a uper  terrain.^ 
I  Cyprian.  Ep.  37.  al.  38.  ad  Qer.  Carthmg.  Dominico  1«- 

git  interim  nobis,  id  est,  auspicatus  est  pacem,  dnm  dedicst 

lectionem. 
*  Diirant  de  Ritib.  Ecdes.  Ub.  1.  c.  24.  n.  1. 
»  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  20.  n.  3. 
,  *  Euseb.  lib.  10.  c.  3.     T^  waaw  cvicraio»  ^iofui,  iyxai- 

vimv  ioprai  kutA  iroXf  iv  koI  twit  opri  vtorayMV  wponvK- 

TijiHw  A<piipto<rti^.    Vide  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Constant,  c.  17. 
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the  oonaecrations  of  the  new-built  churches  and  the 
fieasts  of  the  dedications  were  solemnixed  in  every 
city.  That  which  made  these  solemnities  the  more 
MDgnst  and  venerable,  was,  that  commonly  a  whole 
lynod  of  the  neighbouring  or  provincial  bishops 
met  at  the  dedication.  The  church  of  Jerusalem 
which  Constantine  built  over  our  Saviour's  sepulchre, 
was  consecrated  in  a  full  synod  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  East,  whom  Constantine  called  first  to  Tyre, 
and  then  to  Jerusalem,  anno  335,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, as  Eusebius*  and  all  the  other  historians  in- 
form us.  In  like  manner  Socrates  observes,*  that 
the  council  of  Antioch,  anno  341,  was  summoned 
on  purpose  to  dedicate  the  famous  church  there, 
called  Dominicum  aureum,  which  was  begun  by  Con- 
stantine and  finished  by  Constantius.  And  there 
are  many  examples  of  the  like  nature  to  be  met 
with  in  ancient  history.  Now,  the  solemnity  was 
usually  begun  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon, 
consisting  chiefly  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  sometimes  expatiating  upon  the  com- 
mendation of  the  founder,  or  the  glory  of  the  new- 
buflt  church.  Such  as  that  oration  in  Eusebius,* 
made  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Paulinus 
at  Tyre,  and  others'  in  Gaudentius  and  St  Am- 
brose upon  the  like  occasion.  Sometimes  they  had 
more  than  one  discourse  upon  it:  for  Eusebius, 
peaking  of  the  dedication  of  churches  in  the  time 
of  Constantine*  says.  Every  bishop  that  was  pre- 
sent* made  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  convention ;  so 
tliat  the  panegyric  which  he  there  records,  was  but 
one  of  many  that  were  spoken.  In  another  place, 
describing  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  says,  Some  made  speeches  by  way  of 
panegyric  *  upon  the  emperor  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  building ;  others  handled  a  common  place  in 
divinity  adapted  to  the  present  occasion ;  and  others 
dtsconrsed  upon  the  lessons  of  Scripture  that  were 
read,  expounding  the  mystical  sense  of  them :  and 
he  bore  a  part  in  each  of  these  himself,  being  pre- 
sent at  that  solemnity.  When  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  over,  they  then  proceeded  to  the  mys- 
tical service,  or  the  offering  of  the  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, as  he  there  terms  it,  to  God ;  praying  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
and  a  blessing  upon  the  emperor  and  his  children. 
Among  these  prayers  they  seem  to  have  had  a  par- 
ticular prayer  for  the  church  then  dedicated,  as 


some  understand  St  Ambrose,  who  is  thought"  to 
have  a  form  upon  such  an  occasion ;  which,  be- 
cause we  have  not  many  such  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  I  will  here  insert  in  his  own  words : 
"  I  beseech  thee  now,  O  Lord,  let  thine  eye  be  con- 
tinually upon  this  house,  upon  this  altar,  which 
is  now  dedicated  unto  thee,  upon  these  spiritual 
stones,  in  every  one  of  which  a  sensible  temple  is 
consecrated  unto  thee :  let  the  prayers  of  thy  serv- 
ants, which  are  poured  out  in  this  place,  be  always 
accepted  of  thy  Divine  mercy.  Let  every  sacrifice, 
that  is  offered  in  this  temple  with  a  pure  faith  and 
a  pious  zeal,  be  unto  thee  a  sweet-smelling  savour 
of  sanctification.  And  when  thou  lookest  upon 
that  sacrifice  of  salvation,  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  respect  to  these  oblations  of 
chastity,  and  defend  them  by  thy  continual  help, 
that  they  may  be  sweet  and  acceptable  offerings 
unto  thee,  and  pleasing  unto  Christ  the  Lord: 
vouchsafe  to  keep  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 
without  blame,  unto  the  day  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen."  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  this 
prayer,  in  some  parts  of  it,  may  seem  to  look  more 
like  a  consecration  of  virgins  than  a  consecration 
of  churches :  perhaps  it  might  serve  for  both,  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  temples  of  God  together . 
but  if  any  thinks  it  means  only  the  former,  I  will 
not  contend  about  it,  seeing  it  is  already  proved  out 
of  Eusebius,  that  at  least  panegyrical  orations,  and 
praises  of  God,  and  prayers  for  the  church,  were  al- 
ways part  of  the  solemnity  and  ceremony  of  these 
dedications.  And  tiU  a  solemn  day  was  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  these,  it  was  not  4Lccording 
to  rule  for  any  one  to  use  a  new-built  church  as  a 
place  of  worship,  unless  a  great  necessity  compelled 
him  to  it.  Which  is  evident  from  the  apology  that 
Athanasius  makes  for  himself  to  Constantius,  for 
using  the  great  church  of  Alexandria  on  the  Easter 
festival,  before  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  the 
emperor  its  founder.  He  says,*'  the  multitude  was 
so  great,  that  the  lesser  churches  would  not  con- 
tain them  without  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  there- 
fore they  importuned  the  bishop  that  they  might 
assemble  in  the  great  church,  otherwise  threaten- 
ing that  they  would  meet  in  the  open  fields :  upon 
which  he  consented  to  have  prayers  in  this  church ; 
but  this  did  not  go  for  its  dedication ;  for  he  tells 
the  emperor,  they  still  expected  a  day,  when  he 


•  Bfueb.  lib.  4.  de  Vit.  Const,  c.  4^  Socrat  lib.  I.  c  28. 
floKHDMi.  lib.  2.  c.  26.   Theodor.  lib.  1.  c.  31. 

•  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  a  '  Eiueb.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 
"Gaudent  Serm.  17.  in  Dedicat.  Basilicae.    Ambros. 

Seni.  89.  *  Euaeb.  lib.  10.  c.  3. 

•  Eowb.  de.  Vit  Constant  lib.  4.  c.  45. 

*■  ABDbroa.  Exhort,  ad  Virgines,  in  fine.  Te  none,  Do- 
■iBt,  precor,  \A  supra  banc  domtim  tnam,  supra  ha»c  altaria 
^m  bodio  dedicaminr,  supra  bat  lapides  spiritualet,  quibus 
SMMiliilii  tibi  in  aingulis  templum  sacratur,  quotidianus  pne- 
wA  iBlMidaB,  orationesqua  serronun  tuonun,  qu»  in  hoc 


loco  funduntur,  Divina  tua  suscipias  misericordia.  Fiat  tibi 
in  odorem  sanctificationis  omne  sacrificium,  quod  in  hoc 
templo  fide  integra,  pia  sedulitate  offertur.  £t  cum  ad  il* 
lam  respicis  hostiam  salutarcm,  per  quam  peccatum  mundi 
hi\)us  aboletur,  rcspicias  ctiam  ad  has  piae  hostias  castitatis, 
et  diuturno  eas  tuearis  auxilio,  ut  fiaut  tibi  in  odorem  sua- 
▼itatis  hostile  acceptabiles,  Christo  Domino  placentes,  et  in- 
tegrum  spiritum  eorum,  animam  et  corpus,  sine  querelas 
loco  usque  in  diem  Domini  Jesu  Christi  Filii  tui  servare 
digneris.  Amen, 
n  Athan.  Apol.  I.  ad  ConsUnt.  1 1.  p.  682  et  681 
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himself  should  give  the  orders  for  its  encaniOf  or 
feast  of  dedication,  and  then  solemnly  give  his 
thanks  to  God  for  the  finishing  of  it,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  Alexander,  when 
the  church  of  Theonas  was  building,  and  as  he 
had  seen  it  done  at  Triers,  and  Aquileia,  and  other 
places,  where  churches  were  sometimes  used  for 
prayer  upon  such  urgent  and  pressing  necessities 
before  they  were  finished ;  but  the  using  them  for 
Divine  service  upon  such  occasions  was  not  their 
dedication ;  but  that  always  came  after,  and  was  a 
proper  and  solemn  eucharistical  service,  or  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  holy 
structure.  So  that  this  evidently  makes  out  the 
observation  that  has  been  made  out  of  Eusebius 
before,  That  the  common  prayers  of  the  church 
were  not  looked  upon  as  a  formal  dedication,  with- 
out special  panegyrical  orations,  and  forms  of  adora- 
tion and  praise  more  peculiar  to  that  occasion. 
And  this  also  confutes  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
think  the  setting  up  the  sign  of  a  cross,  or  placing 
a  communion  table  in  a  church,  was  its  dedication. 
For  these  things  might  be  done  niithout  any  dedica- 
tion. Which  appears  not  only  from  this  discourse 
of  Athanasius,  but  from  a  case  related  in  Synesius, 
where  some  pretended  that  a  certain  place  was  conse- 
crated into  a  church,  because  it  had  been  used  for 
prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacrament  in  a  time 
of  hostile  invasion ;  against  which  Synesius  positive- 
ly determines,"  that  such  a  use  in  time  of  necessity 
was  no  consecration ;  for  otherwise  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  private  houses  would  be  churches. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
Th«  bishop  ia       already  said,  that  these  consecrations 

•Tcf7  dkicne  th«  or-  .         " 

JJjjn^^^SSSof  °^^^S  generally  performed  m  a  synod 
of  bishops,  the  bishops  were  the  min- 
isters always  employed  in  this  service.  But  it 
might  happen  that  none  but  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  could  be  there,  and  then  it  was  his  business 
peculiarly  to  perform  the  office  of  consecration, 
which,  by  some  ancient  canons,  is  so  s][)ecially  re- 
served to  the  office  of  bishops,  that  presbyters  are 
not  allowed  to  perform  it.  The  first  council  of 
Bracara,  anno  563,  makes  it  deprivation  **  for  any 
presbyter  to  consecrate  an  altar  or  a  church,  and 


says  the  canons  of  old  fbrbade  it  likewise, 
our  British  councils  collected  by  Sir  Henfy  Spel- 
man,  there  is  one  under  St  Patrick,  anno  450^ 
where  we  have  a  canon  to  this  very  poipose,  That 
a  presbyter,**  though  he  builds  a  church,  shall  not 
offer  the  oblation  in  it,  before  he  brings  his  bishop 
to  consecrate  it,  because  this  was  regidar  and  de- 
cent And  ancient  history  afibrds  no  approved  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary. 

This  will  receive  a  little  further  ^^^ 
confirmation  from  our  observing  two  hS^Sittiii 
Of  three  other  things,  whieh  have  a  *^'"'*^ 
near  relation  to  this  matter.  As,  first,  that  no 
church  regularly  could  be  builded  without  the 
licence  or  consent  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  it 
was  erected.  This  is  expressly  provided  in  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Chaleedon,  which 
subjects  both  monasteries  and  churches  so  to  the 
bishop's  care,  that  neither  of  them  migfat''  be 
founded  without  his  consent  and  approbation. 

And  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  no  ^^^^ 
church  was  to  be  begun,  before  the  ^SiSfSSlliS 
bishop  had  first  made  a  solemn  prayer,  ^j/S^  JSm  »■» 
and  fixed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  ••******^ 
place  where  a  new  church  was  to  be  erected.  Which 
we  have  over  and  over  again  repeated  in  that  em- 
peror's Novels,  both  with  relation  to  monasteriei 
and  churches.**  And  Gothofied,  not  without  rea- 
son, thinks  the  same  custom  was  observed  in  expi- 
ating the  temples  of  the  heathen,  when  they  were 
to  be  consecrated  into  Christian  churches.  For  so 
he  understands  that  law*  of  Theodosias,  which 
orders  the  temples  to  be  expiated  by  placing  in 
them  the  sign  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  is,  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  And  whereas  some  monks,  sad 
other  orders  of  men,  would  sometimes  presume  to 
set  up  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  public  buildings,  and 
other  places  erected  for  the  divertisement  of  the 
people ;  which  was,  in  efibct,  a  pretending  to  make 
them  churches  without  the  bishop's  leave ;  therefore 
the  emperor  Leo  made  a  decree,"  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  should  be  done  by  usurpation  for  the  future, 
but  whether  it  was  to  erect  a  cross,  or  bring  the 
relics  of  a  martyr  into  any  place,  both  these  should 
be  done  by  the  direction  of  the  bishops,  and  not 


"  Synes.  Ep.  67.  p.  238.  Evj^aarBai  TavayKoia^  toCto 
TOP  Toirov  ov  Kadiipoi,  &c. 

"  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  37.  Si  quia  presbyter  pott  hoc  in- 
terdictiim  ausiii  fVierit  chrisma  benedicere,  aut  ecclesiam 
aut  altarium  consecrare,  a  tuo  officio  deponatur.  Nam  et 
antiqui  canones  hoc  vetuerunt. 

"  Cone.  Hibernicum,  Oonc.  t.  1.  p.  1480.  can.  23.  Si 
quia  prcsbyterorum  ecclesiam  cdificaverit,  non  oflerat  aDte- 
quam  adducat  suum  poDtificem,  at  eum  conMcret,  quia  sic 
decet. 

'*  Cone.  Chalced.  can.  4  'Kdo^t  fiitiiim  /liw  /inHafwv 
olKoBofittVf  fi^t  avvtrrav  ixovavriipiov^  4  tdtcrriputw  olicor, 
irapct  yvu>fii}t  tou  t^«  irdXiws  iirnrKoirov. 

"  Justin.  Novel  131.  c.  7.  Si  quis  voluerit  fabrilJIu^  vene-  | 


rabile  oratorium  aut  monasterium,  pnecipimus  non  aliter  in- 
choandam  fabricam,  nisi  loconim  episcopnt  oratioDem  ihi 
fecerit  et  venerabUem  ilxerit  crucem.  Y id.  NoveL  67.  c.  1. 
Novel.  5.  c.  1. 

»  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  1.  Tit  de  Paganis,  Leg.  3^.  Coo- 
locatione  venerandM  Christianse  raligionb  ligni  ezpiari 
proecipimus. 

»  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  a  da  EpUc  Leg.  26.  Decerni- 
mus,  ut  posthac  neqn«  monaehi,  neqiM  qnicnnqut  alii  in 
ndes  publicas,  vel  in  qiuBcmiqae  Iocs  popnli  vcAuptatibni 
(kbricata,  venerabilem  crucem  «t  tSDcConim  martynim  reli- 
quias  illicite  inferre  Gonentar,  vel  occnpSrs  andaaat  ea,  que 
vel  ad  publicas  caaMs,  vel  ad  popnli  obleetamtata,  coaitracta 
sunt,  J^c. 
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otherwise.  And  hence  it  is  probably  conjectured, 
both  by  Suicems  and  Meursins,  that  a  bishop's  dio- 
cese Is  sometimes  called  vavpoitfrfuiv,  that  is,  the  dis- 
trict wherein  he  had  power  to  fix  the  cross  within 
his  own  boon^  for  the  building  of  churches.  So 
the  word  will  signify  both  the  act  of  making  a  cross, 
and  the  limits  wherein  he  had  power  to  make  it 

g^  ^  For  it  is  to  be  observed  further,  that 

•5i??3£Urta  though  bishops  had  the  power  of  con- 
^S^^SiSSS^  secrating  churches,  yet  that  Was  li- 
'*'***  *•  mited  to  their  own  diocese,  and  they 

might  not  exceed  their  own  bounds,  unless  called  to 
assist  anodier,  or  to  minister  in  the  vacancy  of  an- 
other bishopric.  Which  is  so  strictly  insisted  on  by 
the  council  of  Orange,  that  it  forbids  a  bishop,  who 
boilds  a  church  himself  at  his  own  expence,  in 
another  man's  diocese^  to  assume  to  himself  the 
consecration**  of  it,  but  to  leave  that  to  the  bishop 
in  whose  terriUfry  the  church  is  erected.  The  third 
council"  of  Orleans  and  others  have  decrees  of  the 
like  nature;  But  in  case  a  church  Was  built  in  a 
▼acant  diocese^  then  any  neighbouring  bishop  might 
be  called  to  eonsecrate  it,  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
was  called  to  consecrate  the  church  of  Ruteni,  or 
Rhodes,  in  France,  though  he  was  bishop  of  another 
dioeeae:  but  the  reason"  was,  as  Savaro  rightly 
observes,  because  Rhodes  ^  that  time  had  no 
bishop  of  its  own  to  officiate  in  the  consecration. 
Now,  all  these  things  show,  that  the  bishop  in  every 
diocese  was  the  proper  minister  of  this  service ;  for 
he  was  to  be  consulted  before  the  work  was  begun, 
he  waA  to  come  also  and  pray  at  the  place  before 
the  foondatfon  was  laid,  and  when  the  building  was 
finished,  he  was  to  be  called  to  consecrate  it,  or  else 
acme  othef  bishop  in  his  stead.  But  if  presbyters 
Could  regularly  have  done  it,  there  had  been  no 
need  to  have  sent  for  a  bishop  out  of  another  diocese 
to  perform  it  But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked.  What 
if  a  presbyter  did  take  upon  him  to  do  the  thing,  did 
his  act  stand  good,  or  did  the  bishop  proceed  to  a 
new  consecration  ?  To  which  I  answer,  this  being 
a  thing  reserved  to  bishops  only  by  ecclesiastical 
law  and  distoxfi,  (for  the  Scripture  has  nothing 
about  it,)  we  do  not  find  any  new  consecrations 
practised  in  such  cases ;  but  because  it  was  a  schis- 
matieal  act  in  li  presbyter  so  to  go  against  rule  and 
caaon  In  contempt  of  his  bishop,  therefore  he  was  to 
be  punished*  with  deposition  or  degradation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  forecited  canon  of  the  council  of 
Biaeara.  And  even  a  bishop  that  pretended  to 
consecrate  a  choreh  in  another  man's  diocese,  was 
for  his  oflfenoe  to  be  suspended  a  year  from  his 


»  Case.  AraasicaD.  can.  IQ.  9i  quis  epitcoponrai  in  aliensB 

dritotii  tetrilorio  eccletiam  atdificare  ditponit pennissa 

Koentia  adificandi,  non  pnenunat  dedicationem,  quae  iUi 
— ni'm^^  meirator,  in  ogns  iMritorio  ecclMia  asturgit 

"  Cone.  Aiirtlian.  a.  c  1&. 

■  SidoB.  lib.  4.  Ep.  15.  et  Savaro  in  locum. 


office**  as  a  transgressor  of  the  canons,  in  the  French 
churches. 

Some  pretendi  that  a  bishop  in  his  g^^, 
own  diocese  could  not,  according  to  n,Si»"'fhS"iL"bt 
ancient  canons,  consecrate  a  church  SXp^o'^S!!!!^^ 
without  the  bishop  of  Rome's  licence  *°  "^'^^  •** 
to  authorize  him  to  do  it  This  is  one  of  Gratian's 
doctrines  to  magnify  the  pope's  poWcr"  in  the  canon 
law.  Which  the  new  Rotaian  correctors  are  so  far 
from  Altering  or  censuring,  that  they  bring  Socrates 
in  as  a  further  evidence  to  vouch  for  it  Socrates 
indeed,  speaking  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  which 
Constahtius  summoned  under  pretence  of  dedicating 
his  new  church  there,  (though  the  true  design  was 
to  liave  Athanasius  condemned  in  a  general  council,) 
excepts  against  it  upon  this  ground,  because  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  not  there,  whose  consent  was 
necessary,  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  to  make  laws 
or  rules  for  the  church."  Which  was  a  privilege 
equally  belonging  to  all  patriarchs,  that  no  general 
council  should  be  held,  nor  general  rules  made  for 
the  whole  church,  without  their  presence  and  ad- 
vice first  taken  in  such  public  deliberations.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consecration  of 
churches  in  every  private  bishop's  diocese,  of  which 
there  is  no  instance  in  all  ancient  history,  of  any 
bishop's  being  obliged  to  send  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
for  his  licence  to  consecrate  a  church  within  his 
own  diocese.  But  that  which  seems  to  have  im- 
posed upon  these  censors,  was  their  misunderstand- 
ing those  Greek  words,  KavoviZttv  rdc  icKXjytrmct 
which  does  not  signify  dedicating  of  churches, 
(though  MuBculus  so  translates  it,  and  Hospinian 
follows  him  in  the  same  error,)  but  the  church's 
making  laws  or  canons  for  her  own  government : 
in  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  allowed  to  have 
a  patriarchal  privilege,  but  not  in  the  consecration 
of  churches,  though  that  now  be  insbted  on  by 
some,  who  would  have  every  thing  flow  from  the 
immense  plenitude  of  power  in  the  bishops  of 
Rome. 

Next  to  the  minister  consecrating,  ^^^^ 
It  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  aJSSa3*t»'*G3I 
the  object,  to  whom  churches  were  Sl^'^j^SSS 
dedicated  j  which  anciently  was  solely  St  «1S2  &  « 
to  God  and  his  service.  Of  which 
custom  St  Austin  is  a  most  irrefragable  witness, 
who,  disputing  with  Maximinus,  the  Arian  bishop, 
uses  this  argument  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  That  he  must  be  God,  because  temples 
were  builded  and  dedicated  to  him,  which  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  do  to  any  creature.    If,  says  he,  we 


•  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  37.         *•  Cone.  Aurelian.  3.  c.  15. 

» Gratian.  de  Consecrat  Dist.  I.e.  6  et  27.  Edit  Rom» 
Jussu  Gref^.  13. 1582. 

^  Socrat.  lib.  3.  c.  8.  Kavoifot  iicicXi|«'ta<mjrov  iccXdiJoy- 
T09,  fiii  itlw  irapA  yvmfiiiv  tou    iinvKoirou  t^v  *Pf0/Ki|t 
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should  make  a  temple  of  wood  and  stone  to  any 
holy  angel,  though  never  so  excellent,  should  we 
not  be  anathematized  by  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the 
church  of  God,  for  exhibiting  to  the  creature  that 
sen'ice  which  is  only  due  to  the  Creator  ?  Since, 
therefore,  we  should  be  sacrilegious  in  building  a 
temple  to  any  creature,"  how  can  he  be  otherwise 
than  the  true  God,  to  whom  we  not  only  build  tem- 
plcR,  but  are  ourselves  his  temples?  In  another 
place,  he  rejects  with  scorn  the  false  imputation  of 
Faustus  the  Manichee,  who  charged  the  catholics 
i^ith  erecting  temples  to  their  martyrs,  and  ofiering 
sacrifice  and  other  acts  of  worship  to  them  therein. 
To  this  he  replies.  That  they  never  offered  sacrifice 
to  any  martyr,  but  only  to  the  God  of  the  martyrs, 
though  they  erected  altars  in  the  memorials  of  the 
martyrs."  For  what  bishop,  when  he  stands  by  the 
altar  in  any  place  where  the  holy  bodies  lie,  ever 
says.  We  offer  unto  thee,  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Cyprian? 
But  what  is  offered,  is  offered  unto  God,  (who  crowns 
the  martyrs,)  in  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  who 
are  crowned  by  him.  He  often  repeats  it  in  other 
places,"  that  they  did  not  so  honour  their  martyrs, 
by  erecting  temples  or  altars  to  them,  but  only  unto 
God.  The  same  place,  indeed,  was  often  a  monu- 
ment or  memorial  of  a  martyr,  and  a  temple  of  God, 
because  churches  were  commonly  built  over  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  the  places  where 
they  suffered,  or  else  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  were 
translated  into  them :  and  hence  they  were  called 
by  the  martyrs*  name,  because  they  were  memorials 
of  them.  The  church  and  the  altar  that  was  built 
at  Carthage,  in  the  place  where  St  Cyprian  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  was,  upon  that  account,  called 
Mema  Cyprianiy  Cyprian's  Altar,  not  because  it  was 
built  or  dedicated  to  him  or  his  worship,  (for  St 
Austin  says*  it  was  erected  only  to  God  and  his 
service,)  but  because  it  was  a  memorial  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, being  built  in  the  place  where  Cyprian 
himself  was  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  God. 


And  from  hence  it  is  verj  plain, 
that  the  naming  a  church  by  the  name 
of  a  saint  or  martjrr  was  fiur  from  HL^ 
dedicating  it  to  that  saint  or  martyr, 
though  it  served  for  a  memorial  of  him  among 
the  living,  and  so  far  was  an  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, though  dedicated  only  to  God  and  his  ser^ 
vice.  And  this  is  further  evident  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  churches  were  sometimes  named 
from  their  founders,  who  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  dedicate  churches  to  themselves.  Thus  Sir- 
mond'*  has  observed  three  churches  in  Carthage  to 
be  so  denominated  from  their  founders,  JBomNm 
FautHj  Fhrentiif  and  LeontH,  And  Soiomen"  tells 
us,  that  the  temple  of  Serapis,  when  it  was  tamed 
into  a  church,  was  called  by  the  name  of  Arcsdiin. 
As  some  in  Rome  and  Antioch  bare  the  name  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian.  Sometimes  they  had 
their  name  from  a  particular  circumstance  of  time^ 
or  place,  or  other  accident  in  the  building  of  thent 
The  church  of  Jerusalem  was  called  Anattatit  and 
Crux,  not  because  it  was  dedicated  to  any  St  Anas- 
tasis  or  cross,  but  because  it  was  by  Constantine 
built  in  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and 
resurrection,  as  Valesius"  and  others  have  rightly 
observed.  So  the  church  of  Anaatasia  at  Constan- 
tinople was  so  termed,  not  from  any  saint  of  the 
same  name,  but  because  it  was  the  church  what 
Gregory  Nazianzen  by  his  preaching  gave  a  sort  of 
new  life  or  resurrection  to  the  catholic  doctrine  d 
the  Trinity,  after  it  had  been  long  oppressed  by  the 
Arian  faction,  as  he  himself**  accounts  for  the  rea- 
son of  the  name  in  several  places  of  his  writings. 
And  upon  the  like  ground  one  of  the  churches  of 
Carthage  was  called  Banltea  Hettituta,  fitmi  its  be- 
ing rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  One  of 
the  churches  of  Alexandria  was  commonly  called 
Casareumf*  which  Yalesius"  thinks  was  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  the  place  before  had  been 
called  Ctnareumt  or  the  temple  of  the  Ceesars.  As  a 


^  Aug.  cont.  Maximin.  lib.  1.  t.  6.  p.  288.  NonDe  ti 
templum  alicui  sancto  angelo  excellentissimo  de  lignit  et 
lapidibus  faceremus,  anathematizaremur  a  veritate  Christi 
et  ab  ecclesia  Dei,  quoniam  creatura  exhiberemus  earn  ser- 
vitutem,  qus  uni  tantum  deberetur  Deo  ?  Si  ergo  sacrilegi 
etaemus  fiatciendo  templum  cuicunque  creaturn,  quomodo 
noQ  est  Deus  verus,  cui  noD  templum  facimus,  ted  nos  ipsi 
templum  sumus? 

"  Aug.  cout.  Faust,  lib.  20.  c.  21.  Nulli  martyrum,  sed 
ipsi  Deo  martyrum  sacrificamus,  quamvis  in  memoriis  mar- 
tyrum  constituamus  altaria.  Quis  enim  antistitum  in  locis 
sanctorum  corporum  assisteus  altari,  aliquando  dixit,  Offeri- 
mus  tibi  Petre,  aut  Paule,  aut  Cypriane ;  sed  quod  offerturi 
offertur  Deo,  qui  martyres  coronavit,  apud  memorias  eorum 
quos  coronavit. 

"  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  c.  55.  Honoramus  eat  charitate, 
non  servitute.  Nee  eis  tcmpla  construimus.  Nolunt  enim 
sic  se  bonorari  a  nobis,  &c.  It.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  10. 
lUi  (ethnici)  talibus  diis  suis  et  templa  SBdificaTerunt,  et 
statuerunt  aras,  et  sacerdutes  instituerunt,  et  sacrificia  fece- 


nmt.  Not  autem  martyribus  nostrii  non  templa  sicut  du% 
sed  memorias  sicut  hominibus  mortuis  fabricamus:  nee  ibi 
erigimtts  altaria,  in  quibus  sacrificemos  martyribus,  sed  uni 
Deo  et  martyrum  et  nostro. 

••  Aug.  Ser.  63.  de  Diversis,  1. 10.  p.  592.  Ut  mensa  ills 
qusB  Dei  est,  etiam  Cyprian i  Tocetur,  haec  causa  est:  quia 
ut  ilia  modo  cingitur  ab  obsequentibus,  ibi  Cyprianus  cinge- 
batur  a  persequentibus,  &c.  Item.  Mensa  Deo  constructs 
est,  tamen  mensa  dicitur  Cypriani—quia  ibi  est  immolatns, 
et  quia  ipsa  inmiolatione  sua  paravit  banc  mensam,  non  in 
qua  pascat  sive  pascatur,  sed  in  qua  sacriflcium  Deo,  cui  cC 
ipse  oblatus  est,  offeratur. 

»  Sirmond.  Not  in  Aug.  Serm.  37.  a  se  Edit  t  la  p.  751 

"  Sozom.  lib.  7.  c.  15. 

*  Vid.  Vales.  Epist.  de  Anastas.  ad  Calcem  Busebii. 

M  Nax.  Orat  32.  ad  150  Episcopos,  t.  1.  p.  597.     It 
Carm.  9.  de  Somnio  Anastasias,  t.  2.  p.  78L 
"  Socrat.  lib.  7.  c.  15.  Liberat  Breviar.  c.  18L 

*  Vales.  Not.  in  Evagr.  lib.  2.  c.  a 
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church  of  Antioch  was  called  Palaa,  because  built 
in  that  part  of  the  city  which  they  termed  waKaiitv, 
or  the  old  city.  So  St  Peter's  at  Rome  was  an- 
ciently called  Triumphalis^  because  it  stood  in  Via 
TVuffnpAali,  or  the  triumphal  way  leading  to  the 
capitol.  And  we  are  assured  from  St.  Jerom,"  that 
the  Lateran  church  had  its  name  from  Lateranus 
the  heathen,  who  was  slain  by  Nero,  because  it 
had  formerly  been  that  nobleman's  palace  in  Rome. 
A  thousand  observations  of  the  like  nature  might 
be  made;  but  these  few  are  sufficient  to  show, 
that  there  were  different  reasons  for  giving  names 
to  churches;  and  that  it  was  no  argument  of 
churches  being  dedicated  to  saints,  because  they 
bare  the  names  of  saints ;  it  being  otherwise  ap- 
parent, that  they  were  consecrated  only  to  God, 
and  not  to  any  creature. 

What  has  been  observed  of  churches 

wtoTyuS^flnt  is  equally  true  of  altars,  that  they 

iieiih^c<MMl^4lj£  were  always  dedicated  to  God  alone, 

niM^ioct  6«a  and  not  to  any  other  being  whatever, 

even  after  they  began  to  have  a  par- 
ticular consecration  with  some  new  ceremonies  dis- 
tinct from  churches :  which  seems  to  have  begun 
first  of  all  in  the  sixth  century.  For  the  council  of 
Agde,  anno  506,  is  the  first  public  record  that  we 
meet  with,  giving  any  account  of  a  distinct  con- 
secration of  altars :  and  there  we  find  the  new 
ceremony  of  chrism"  added  to  the  sacerdotal  bene- 
diction. And  not  long  after  we  find  a  like  decree 
in  the  council  of  Epone,  anno  51 7f  That  no  altars 
but  such  as  were  made  of  stone,  should  be  con- 
secrated with**  the  infusion  of  chrism  upon  them. 
Which  implies,  that  at  least  some  altars,  if  not 
all,  had  then  the  ceremony  of  chrism  in  their  con- 
secration. But  as  this  ceremony  was  new,  so  was 
the  consecration  of  altars,  as  distinct  from  churches, 
a  new  thing  also;  and  much  more  the  consecra- 
tion of  communion  cloths,  and  cups,  and  images, 
and  crosses,  and  paschal  tapers,  and  holy  water, 
and  beads,  and  bells,  of  which  the  reader  may  find 
a  particular  account  in  Hospinian,*  with  all  the 
new  rites  of  consecrating  churches  in  the  Romish 
rituals,  which  it  is  none  of  my  business  here  fur- 
ther to  pursue. 

Sect.  II.  Concerning  the  ancient  consecrar 

tions  we  have  further  to  observe,  that 


by  the  laws  of  Justinian  no  man  was  ^eftm  tt  wm  m- 
to  begin  to  build  a  church,  before  he  '*****^* 
had  given  security  to  the  bishop  of  a  maintenance 
for  the  ministry**  and  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
and  whatever  was  otherwise  necessary  to  uphold 
Divine  service  in  it  And  by  a  rule  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  councils,^  a  bishop  was  not  to  consecrate 
a  church,  before  the  donation  of  its  maintenance 
was  delivered  to  him  in  writing  confirmed  by  law. 
Which  were  necessary  rules  to  preserve  churches 
from  falling  to  ruin,  and  their  ministry  and  service 
from  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  beyond  this  suitable  provision  ^^^  ^^ 
and  settlement  for  the  service  of  the  ^^Jiif**^  ^^i^ 
church,  the  bishop  was  not  to  exact  ^  ^o********- 
or  demand  any  thing  further  of  the  founder ;  but  it 
being  part  of  his  ordinary  office  to  consecrate 
churches,  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  without  requiring 
any  reward  for  his  service;  unless  the  founder 
thought  fit  to  make  him  any  voluntary  oblation,  in 
which  case  he  was  at  liberty  to  receive  it  So  it  is 
determined  in  the  foresaid  Spanish  council  of  Bra- 
cara,^  and  for  the  French  churches  in  the  second 
council  of  Chalons,**  and  others  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great 

As  to  the  time  of  consecration,  they  „,^  |j^ 
did  not  anciently  confine  themselves  toSST^dJKimS 
to  perform  it  only  upon  Sundays,  but  "•*"  "*J^***y' 
all  days  were  at  first  indifferent  both  for  this  and 
the  ordinations  of  the  clergy  hkewise.  Which  is 
an  observation  frequently  made  by  the  learned  Pagi** 
in  his  critical  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  the  an- 
cient church.  Particularly  he  observes,  that  Con- 
stantine*s  famous  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem in  a  full  synod  of  bbhops,  anno  335,  must 
needs  have  been  upon  a  Saturday :  for  all  writers 
agree,  that  it  was  upon  the  ides  of  September,  that 
is,  upon  the  13th  day  of  September,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  rules  and  method  of  the  cycle,  must 
fall  upon  a  Saturday  that  year.  Whence  Pagi 
rightly  concludes,  that  the  custom  had  not  yet  pre- 
vailed, which  confined  consecration  of  churches  to 
the  Lord's  day. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  remark         8««ti«. 
upon  this  head,  save  only  that  the  day  crSi^'^m.ij*^ 
of  consecration  was  in  many  churches  ]^i^^JS^'t£!^ 
solemnly  kept  and  observed  among 


*  Hieron.  Ep.  30.  Epitaph.  Fabiolae.  Ut  ante  diem 
pascbc  in  basilica  quondam  Laterani,  qui  Ceesariano  trun- 
calot  est  gladio,  ttaret  in  ordine  poBnitentium.  Speaking 
of  Fabiola  doing  penance  there. 

*  Cone  Agathen.  can.  14.  Altaria  placuit  non  solum  unc- 
tiooe  chrismatii,  led  etiam  sacerdotali  benedictione  sacrari. 

*  Cone.  Epaunenfl.  c.  26.  Altaria  nisi  lapidea  infutione 
chriamatif  non  sacrentur. 

*  Hospio.  de  Templit,  lib.  4.  c.  2,  &c. 

^  Justin.  Novel.  67.  c.  2.  Non  aliter  quempiam  eccle- 
tiiBi  de  novo  ex»dificare,  priusquam  loquatur  ad  Deo  ama- 
bikm  episcopum,  €t  definiat  mensuram  quam  deputat  ad 


luminaria,  et  ad  sacrum  ministerium,  et  ad  domus  custo- 
diam,  et  ad  alimenta  ministrantium,  &c. 

^  Cone.  Bracarens.  3.  c.  5.  Unusquitque  episcoporum 
meminerit,  ut  non  prius  dedicet  ecclesiam,  nisi  antea  dotem 
basilicae  et  obsequium  ipsius  per  donationem  chartulo  con- 
firmatum  accipiat.     Vid.  Cone.  Tolet.  3.  c.  15. 

*  Cone.  Bracar.  3.  c.  5.  Quoties  ab  aliquo  fidelium  ad 
conseerandas  eeclesias  episeopi  invitantur,  non  quasi  ex 
debito  munus  aliquod  a  fundatore  requirant;  sed  si  ipse 
quidem  aliquid  ex  suo  voto  obtulerit,  non  respuatur. 

**  Cone.  Cabillon.  2.  c.  16. 

^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  335.  n.  4. 
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their  anniversary  festivals.  For  Socomen  gives  us 
this  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jem- 
salem,**  that  in  the  memory  of  it  they  held  a  year- 
ly festival,  which  lasted  for  eight  days  together, 
during  which  time  both  they  of  the  church,  and  all 
strangers,  which  flocked  thither  in  abundance,  held 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  and  met  together  for  Divine 
service.  To  this  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have 
added  a  new  custom  here  in  England,  which  was, 
that  on  the  annual  feast  of  the  dedication  the  peo- 
ple might  build  themselves  booths  round  about  the 
church,  and  there  feast  and  entertain  themselves 
with  eating  and  drinking,  in  lieu  of  their  ancient 
sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens:  which  is  re- 
lated by  Bede,**  out  of  Gregory's  letters  to  Austin, 
and  Mellitus,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons.  And 
from  this  custom,  it  is  more  than  probable,  came 
our  wakes,  which  are  still  observed  in  some  places, 
as  the  remains  of  those  feasts  of  dedication  of  par- 
ticular churches. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  THE  RESPECT  AND  REVEREXCE  WHICH   THE   PRI- 
MITIVE CHRISTIANS  PAID  TO  THEIR  CHURCHES. 

Next  to  their  adorning  and  conse- 
chimhN  nerer   cration  of  chuFchcs,  it  will  be  proper 

potto  any  profaiw  ,  *^       "^ 

ISiSiliSSiJ^i^  ^  examine  what  respect  and  rever- 
ence they  paid  to  consecrated  places, 
after  they  were  once  set  apart  for  Divine  service. 
They  then  used  them  only  as  the  houses  of  God, 
for  acts  of  devotion  and  religion,  and  did  not  allow 
of  any  thing  to  be  done  there,  that  had  not  some 
tendency  towards  piety,  or  immediate  relation  to  it. 
They  might  be  used  for  religious  assemblies,  for  the 
elections  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  for  the  sitting 
of  councils,  for  catechetic  schools,  for  conferences 
and  collations  about  religion ;  but  not  be  put  to  the 
use  of  common  houses,  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  lodge  in. 
And  therefore,  though  the  law  allowed  men  to  take 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  yet  it  did  not  allow  them  to  have  their  meat 
and  lodging  there.  When  some  abused  the  catechu- 
rneniay  (which  I  have  showed  before  to  be  places 
within  the  church  for  men  and  women  to  hear  Di- 


vine service  in,)  and  turned  them  into  Toomt  to  kdge 
in,  the  emperor  Leo  made  b  decree,  that  all  inch 
should  be  expelled  from  their  habitatioiu  in  the 
church.  The  case  was  difllerent  when  men  qwitt 
whole  nights  in  the  church  in  watching  and  prayer; 
as  they  did  frequently  both  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate vigils ;  such  pemoctations  in  the  church  were 
allowed,  because  they  were  hnt  neceaawy  circom- 
stances  of  Divine  service :  only  women  were  forbid- 
den by  the  council  of  Eliberii'  to  keqi  private 
vigils  in  the  church,  because  many  timety  under  pre- 
tence of  prayer,  secret  wickedneaa  waa  committed. 
And  fot*  the  like  reason  their  afopm^  or  feaats  & 
charity,  which  were  originally  an  a^oetolical  prac- 
tice, and  kept  in  the  church,  were  afterwards  pro- 
hibited, or  at  least  discouraged,  for  the  excess  andX 
consequent  profaneness  that  Mtended  them.  1m 
council  of  Laodicea*  peremptorily  forbids  tfaem 
under  that  name  of  charity  feaats,  and  commands 
that  no  one  should  eat,  or  prepare  beds  or  taUfi 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  house  of  God.  And  the 
third  council  of  Carthage  forUds  all  feasting  in  the 
church'  in  general  to  the  deigy,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  when  they  were  upoh  a  jonmey,  and  eonld 
not  otherwise  be  entertained ;  and  orders,  that  tiie 
custom  should  be  discountenanced  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible also  in  the  laity:  for  though  they  were  forced 
to  tolerate  it  for  some  time,  yet  they  did  not  ^iprove 
of  it,  as  St  Austin  tells  Faustus*  the  Manichee,  hot 
endeavoured  to  correct  both  the  exceaa  that  raaay 
ran  into  upon  such  occasions,  and  the  Tcry  costom 
itself  of  feasting  in  the  church,  or  at  the  graves  of 
the  martyrs,  because  two  errors  crept  into  the  church 
by  that  means,  intolerable  excess,  and  a  heathenish 
superstition  therewith :  for  men  began,  as  he'  com- 
plains, in  these  riots  to  worship  pictures  and  tomb- 
stones, and  reckoned  their  feasts  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
to  the  dead,  placing  even  their  voracities  and  drunk- 
enness to  the  account  of  religion ;  so  that  it  was 
high  time  to  lay  aside  all  manner  of  banquetings  in 
the  church,  that  the  house  of  God  might  not  be 
profaned  with  such  excesses  of  riot  as  were  not  (o 
be  endured  in  private  houses.  And  this  was  their 
general  rule  in  all  cases,  to  lay  aside  all  customs 
that  were  not  absolutely  necessary,  though  innocent 
and  useful  in  their  original,  rather  than  suffer  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  them  to  end  in  the  pro- 
fanation of  churches. 


«•  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  26.  «  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  3a 

*  CoDc.  Eliber.  c.  35.  t'lacuit  prohiberi,  ne  fsmino)  in 
coemeterio  pervigilent,  eo  quod  SKpe  sub  obtentu  religionis 
scelera  latenter  committant. 

*  CoDc.  Laudic.  c.  28.  "Oti  ov  iil  Iv  toU  KupiaKoU  ft 
iv  Talc  lKK\r\(rlai^^  tAs  Xtyofiiva^  Styairai  iroicTv,  koI  Iv 
*rw  oIkm  tov  Qiou  iar^Uiv  kuI  &.KovfiiTa  Tpwvvviiv. 

'  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  c.  3().  Ut  nulli  episcopi  vel  clcrici  in  ec- 
clesia  conviventur,  nisi  forte  transeunles  hospitiorum  neces- 
sitate illic  reficiantur.  Populi  etiam,  quantum  fieri  potest,  ab 
hHJiisinudi  conviviis  prohibeantur.  Vid.  Cod.  Afric.  can.  42. 


«  Aug.  cont.  Faust,  lib.  20.  c.  21.  Qui  te  in 
martynim  inebriant,  quomodo  a  nobis  approbari  posiuot, 
cum  eos,  etiam  si  in  domibus  suis  id  faciant,  sana  doctrins 
condcmnet  ?  Sed  aliud  est  quod  docemus,  aliad  quod  sustins- 
mus :  aliud  quod  prawipere  jubemur,  aliud  qnod  emendare 
preecipimur,  et  donee  emendemus,  tolertre  compellimnr. 

*  Aug.  de  Blorib.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  c.  31.  Nori  mnltos  etit 
sepulchrorum  et  picturarum  adoratores :  novi  mnltos  esM, 
qui  luxuriosissime  super  mortuoe  bibant,  et  epulis  cadaveri- 
bus  exhibentes,  super  sepnhos  seipsos  aepeUant,  ct  vorari- 
tates  ebrictatesque  suas  deput«nt  religioni. 
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ff^  ^  The  like  rererenee  and  respect  was 

,J5yf;SJ|f5»  ■^  showed  to  eveiy  sacred  vessel  and 
SSSb^Tlte*^  ntensil  belonging  to  the  administrar 
^"^  tkm  of  the  sacnuhents  and  Divine 

service :  they  might  not  be  employed  to  aAy  other 
nse,  bat  only  what  was  sacred,  and  aniwerable  to 
the  designatioti  and  appointment  of  them.  Upon 
this  accoont,  they  were  kept  in  the  acettophylacium 
of  the  church,  and  never  reitaoved  thende,  but  when 
the  service  of  the  altar  required  them.  This  cus- 
tom was  so  nicely  observed,  that  when  Athanasius 
was  accused  for  breaking  the  mystical  cup,  he  clears 
himself  of  the  accusation  by  saying,  That  in  the 
place  where  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  broken  it, 
there  was  neither  church  nor  minister,*  nor  was  it 
the  time  of  celebrating  the  eucharist:  therefore, 
since  the  cup  was  never  in  the  custody  of  any  but 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  nor  ever  used  but  in 
the  church  in  tidie  of  Divine  service,  he  could  not 
be  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  against  him,  seeing  there 
wers  none  but  private  men,  in  whose  keeping  the 
cup  could  not  be  in  that  place.  The  vessels  were 
usually  kept  by  the  deacon;  and  the  subdeaconb 
and  odier  in^rior  orders  are  by  the  councils  of  La- 
odkea*  and  Agde*  forbidden  to  touch  them.  There 
was  bat  one  case  in  Whieh  it  Was  lawful  to  put  these 
things  to  common  use,  and  that  was  the  case  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  when  no  other  method  could  be 
foond  out  to  r»ieeiA  captives,  or  relieve  the  poor  in 
times  of  extreme  exigence :  then  it  was  thought  that 
mercy  was  to  be  preferred  before  sacrifide,  and  that 
the  living  and  spiritual  temples  of  God  were  to  be 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  the  material  ones  i  and 
they  never  made  any  scruple  to  melt  down  their 
Mtnmunion  plate  or  part  with  their  ornaments 
apon  such  occasions,  of  which  I  have  given  full 
proof  heretofore  from  the  elumiples  of  St  Ambrose, 
St.  Austin,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  AcaciuA  bishop  of 
Amida,  Sxuperius  of  Tholouse,  and  the  laws*  of 
Justinian,  which  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place. 
But  excepting  this  one  extraordinary  case,  it  was 
esteemed  the  highest  profanation  and  sacrilege,  to 
divert  any  thing  to  any  other  use  which  was  given 
to  Go^s  service :  and  there  are  some  instances  of 
Very  remarkable  judgments  that  befell  such  profan- 
en,  one  or  two  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
nentioii.  Theodoret'*  tells  us,  Julian  the  apostate 
sent  two  of  his  officers,  Felix  and  his  uncle  Julian, 
to  plunder  the  church  of  Antioch,  called  the  golden 
dmieh,  and  bring  the  rich  vessels,  which  Constan- 
tine  and  Constantius  had  dedicated,  into  his  own 


•  Athao.  ApoL  2. 1. 1.  p.  732. 

'  Obne.  Laodic  c.  21.  "  Cone.  Affathen.  o.  66. 

•  Book  V.  ehap.  6.  tect  e.  >•  Theodor.  lib.  3.  c.  12. 
u  Vielor  de  Ponocut.  VaodaL  lib.  1.  p.  593. 

■  OftaC  Hb.  %  p*  &6.  Ut  omnia  MtcroMncta  fupra  me- 
titli  f— Ui  «piMKi|H  violsrent,  jiatehint  oucharistiam 
BOa  aino  ngno  Dirini  jwlicii.    Nam  iidom 


coflfers.  But  they  were  not  content  barely  to  com- 
mit sacrilege,  unless  they  coidd  vent  their  spite  also 
in  some  unmannerly  and  profkne  abuses :  therefoie 
Julian  pissed  upon  the  holy  table,  and  FeliXj  seeing 
the  holy  vessels,  broke  out  itito  this  rude  expression. 
Behold  what  fine  vessels  Mary's  Son  is  served  in ! 
But  the  impious  wretches  did  not  lohg  go  unpun- 
ished :  for  Julian  was  immediately  seized  with  an 
ulcer,  which  turned  all  his  bowels  into  putrefaction, 
and  he  died  voiding  his  own  excrements  at  his  blas- 
phemous mouth;  and  Felix,  by  the  same  Divine 
vengeance,  voided  blood  at  his  mouth,  without  in- 
termission, day  and  night  until  he  died.  Victor 
Uticensis"  gives  us  a  like  account  of  one  Proculus, 
an  agent  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Vandals,  who, 
having  ravaged  and  plundered  the  catholic  churches, 
made  himself  a  shirt  and  breeches  of  the  paUs  or 
coverings  of  the  altar.  But  not  long  after  he  fell 
into  a  frenzy,  which  made  him  eat  off  his  own 
tongue,  piece  by  piece,  and  so  he  breathed  out  his 
last  in  a  most  ignominious  death.  It  is  ilo  less  re- 
markablcj  what  Optatus  reports  of  some  Donatist 
bishops,  who,  in  their  mad  zeal  against  the  catholics, 
otdered  the  eucharist  which  the  catholics  had  con- 
secrated to  be  thrown  to  their  dogs ;  but  not  with- 
out an  immediate  sign  of  Divine  vengeance**  upon 
them :  for  the  dogs,  instead  of  devouring  the  ele- 
ments, fell  upon  their  masters,  as  if  they  had  never 
known  them,  and  tore  them  to  pieces,  as  robbers 
and  profiemers  of  the  holy  body  of  Christ  Which 
makes  Optatus  put  them  in  mind  of  that  admoni- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  Matt  vii.  6,  **  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  Other 
instances  might  be  added  of  the  same  nature,  but  I 
choose  rather  to  go  on  with  the  account  of  their 
reverence,  than  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  pun- 
ishments of  the  profaners. 

Let  us  next,  then,  observe  the  differ- 
ence that  was  made  between  churches     wh«t  diOh^oM 
and  private  houses.     Some  heretics  ehai^tMTpri- 
made  very  light  of  this  distinction,  as 
the  Eustathians,  Massalians,  and  others.    Against 
the  Eustathians  we  have  two  canons  made  in  the 
coimcil  of  Gangra,  from  which  we  may  learn  their 
errors,  and  what  were  the  catholic  tenets  in  oppo- 
sition to  them.  The  first  is,  If  any  one"  teach,  that 
the  house  of  God,  and  the  assemblies  held  therein, 
are  to  be  despised,  let  him  be  anathema.     And 
the  other,  If  any  one"  hold  assemblies  privately 


canet  acoenri  rabie,  ipsot  dominot  Kiot,  quasi  latroncs, 
sancti  corporis  root,  dente  vindice,  tanquam  ignotos  et  ini- 
micos  laniaTefunt 

"  Cone.  Gangren.  c.  5.  Bl  th  Siidatcoi  tSw  oIkov  tov 
OfS  titKaTa<f>p6inrrcv  tlyai,  icac  Tckt  i¥  ajrt^  (rvra^ccv,  <brri- 
Oc/sa  2tm. 

^*  Ibid.  c.  6.     El  Tt«  wapk  r^r  iicicXito^ar  Uia  iKKkijaui- 
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out  of  the  church,  and,  despising  the  church,  chooses 
to  perform  ecclesiastical  offices  where  there  is  no 
presbyter  appointed  by  the  bishop,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema. These  heretics  seem  to  have  contemned 
both  a  regular  ministry  and  the  public  churches, 
and  to  have  made  no  difference  between  the  house 
of  God  and  other  houses,  but  to  have  taught  that 
ecclesiastical  offices  might  as  well  be  performed  at 
home  as  in  the  church.  Against  which  errors  this 
council  rising  up  so  severely,  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, that  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  the  public  offices  of  the  church  were  to 
be  performed  in  public,  and  not  in  private  houses, 
and  that  it  was  a  contempt  of  the  house  of  God  to 
perform  them  otherwise.  At  present  I  do  not  re- 
member any  one  allowed  instance  of  the  contrary 
practice  in  all  ancient  history,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  which  are  above  all  laws.  And  therefore 
I  could  not  but  reckon  this  difference,  which  was 
so  universally  put  between  the  house  of  God  and 
private  houses,  amongst  the  instances  of  respect 
and  reverence,  which  the  ancients  paid  to  their 
churches. 

^^^^^  It  will  deserve  here  also  to  be  re- 

r«/£r  "'d^  "^S  membered,  particularly  to  the  praise 
S"'ir;S,£Sd'*5  of  St.  Ambrose,  how  he  acted  with 
***'*'"*'  the  courage  and  resolution  of  a  mar- 

tyr in  defence  of  the  churches,  that  they  might  not 
be  delivered  up  to  the  profanation  of  the  Arians. 
For  when  the  younger  Valentinian  had,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  his  mother  Justina,  an  Arian  empress, 
first  published  a  law,  now  extant  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code,"  allowing  the  Arians  liberty  to  hold  as- 
semblies; and  afterwards  sent  his  commands  to 
Ambrose  to  deliver  up  to  them  one  of  the  churches 
of  Milan ;  he  returned  him  this  brave  and  generous 
answer :  "If  the  emperor  asks  of  me  any  thing** 
that  is  my  own,  my  estates,  my  money,  I  shall 
freely  recede  from  my  right,  though  all  that  I  have 
belongs  to  the  poor.  But  those  things  which  are 
God's,  are  not  subject  to  the  emperor's  power.  If 
my  patrimony  is  demanded,  you  may  invade  it ;  if 
my  body,  I  will  offer  it  of  my  own  accord.  Will 
you  carry  me  into  prison,  or  unto  death  P  I  will 
voluntarily  submit  to  it  I  will  not  guard  myself 
with  an  army  of  my  people  about  me ;  I  will  not 
lay  hold  of  the  altar,  and  supplicate  for  life,  but 
more  joyfully  be  sacrificed  myself  for  the  altar." 
He  thought  it  absolutely  unlawful  for  the  emperor 
to  grant  to  the  Arians,  the  enemies  of  Christ,  those 


temples  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ ;  and  that  it  did  much  leM  become  a  buhop, 
the  minister  of  Christ,  to  be  accciaory  to  lo  fool  a 
dishonour  to  his  Lord :  and  therefore  he  imther  re- 
solved to  die  at  the  altar,  if  it  must  be  so,  than  give 
his  consent  to  so  great  a  pro&nation.  By  this  one 
instance  we  may  easily  judge,  what  opinion  the 
ancients  had  of  the  sacredness  of  churches,  as 
God's  propriety ;  and  that  they  would  as  soon  de- 
liver up  their  Bibles  to  be  burnt  by  the  heathen,  as 
their  churches  to  be  profoned  by  heretical  assem- 
blies, where  impiety  would  be  taught  for  true 
religion,  and  blasphemy  offered  to  God  instead  of 
adoration. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  of  respect  used 
by  them  when  they  entered  into  the  tu  umwy/  ^ 
church,  we  find  one  of  pretty  general  ••"■^rjj*  *► 
observation,  which  was  the  custom 
of  washing  their  hands  and  their  fiice»  in  token  of 
innocency  and  purity,  when  they  went  to  wordup 
God  at  the  holy  altar.  Which  seems  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  psalmist,  *'  I  will  wash  my  hands 
in  innocency*  and  so  will  I  compass  thy  altar." 
This  custom  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Chryios- 
tom,  Eusebius,  Tertullian,  Synesius,  Paulinus,  and 
others,  whose  testimonies  have  been  already  alleged 
in  the  former  part  '*  of  this  book,  where  I  had  aho 
occasion  to  show,  that  fountains  and  cisterns  of 
water  were  commonly  set  in  the  ainum  or  court 
before  the  church  for  this  very  purpose. 

Another  ceremony  used  by  some  ^^^ 
few,  (for  it  was  no  general  custom,)  pbK^^SmB* 
was  putting  off  their  shoes  when  they  bSTSbirfa^tSl 
went  into  the  house  of  God.  Cassian  '"*""• 
observes  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  that  they  always 
wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  those  they  also 
put  off  whenever  they  went*  to  celebrate  or  receive 
the  holy  mysteries,  thinking  themselves  obliged  to 
do  so,  by  interpreting  literally  that  intimation  of 
reverence  which  was  given  to  Moses  and  Joshna, 
**  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  But  others 
did  not  understand  this  as  an  absolute  command, 
obliging  all  men  precisely  to  use  this  ceremony  of 
respect,  but  only  where  the  custom  of  any  nation 
had  made  it  an  indication  of  reverence,  as  it  was 
among  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  Joshua.  Whence  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned 
as  any  general  custom  prevailing  among  the  primi- 
tive Christians ;  unless  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 


l^of ,  KOI  KaTa<PpovS>v  rf/v  iKicXno'tav*  Td  nrrj^  Jic«cXif<r{av  i^c- 
Xo(  irpd'rrttVf  fjJi  aruvSifrov  th  irptatvTipov  icard  ytntfiijv 
TH  cirt<riCfrirov,  ivd^tfia  «tm. 

»*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  1.  dc  Fid.  CathoL  Leg.  4. 

*•  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcel,  de  Tradendia  Basilicit.  Si 
a  nie  pcteret  quod  meum  essct,  id  est,  fundum  meum,  ai^n- 
tiiin  meum,  jus  hujusmodi  meum  me  non  refragaturum, 
quanquam  omnia  quae  mea  sunt  essent  paupenim.    Verum 


•  subjects,  fte. 


ea  quae  Divina,  imperatori»  potettati  non  c 

"  Chap.  3.  sect.  6. 

*■  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  Neqiaqn...  ^m*,.^ 
caligas  pedibos  inharera  peraittunt,  cum  sccedunt  ad  cde- 
branda  vel  percipienda  sacrosancta  mysteris,  illnd  citi- 
mantes  etiam  secundum  literam  custodiri  debvra,  qwtd  dici- 
tur  ad  Moysen  vel  ad  Jetum  filinm  Nave :  tolva  coriigMi 
calceamenti  tui,  locus  enim  in  quo  tias  tsnm  aancta  csL 
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to  have  been  bo  in  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssin 
chnrches,  because,  as  Mr.  Mede  has  observed'*  out 
of  Zaga  Zabo's  accoont  of  them  in  Damianus  a 
Goes,  the  same  custom  continues  still  among  them 
at  this  day.  Which,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
ancient  tradition  of  their  churches,  or  be  a  practice 
lately  taken  up  among  them,  is  not  now  very  easy 
to  be  determined. 

And  I  think  the  same  resolution 
whrtbcr  the  an-  must  bc  frivcn  to  the  question  about 
■««y  ^^  •'•'jjjf  ^  bowing  toward  the  altar  at  their  first 
•  *»»•  entrance  into  churches.  Mr.  Mede 
thinks  there  is  no  plain  demonstration 
of  it  in  the  ancient  writers,  but  some  probability  of 
such  a  custom  derived  frtmi  the  Jews.  For  he 
says.  What  reverential  guise,  ceremony,  or  wor- 
ship,* they  used  at  their  ingress  into  God's  house 
in  the  ages  next  to  the  apostles,  (and  some  I  believe 
they  did,)  is  wholly  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion. 
The  Jews  before  them,  from  whom  the  Christian 
religion  sprang,  used  to  bow  themselves  down  to- 
wards the  mercy-seat  The  Christians  after  them, 
in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  have,  time  out 
of  mind,  and  without  any  known  beginning  there- 
of, used  to  bow  in  like  manner,  with  their  posting 
toward  the  altar,  or  holy  table,  saying  that  of  the 
publican  in  the  Gospel,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner ;"  as  appears  by  the  liturgies  of  St  Chrysos- 
tom  and  St  Basil,  and  as  they  are  still  known  to  do 
at  this  day.  Which  custom  of  theirs,  not  being 
found  to  have  been  ordained  or  established  by  any 
decree  or  canon  of  any  council,  and  being  so  agree- 
able to  the  use  of  God's  people  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, may  therefore  seem  to  have  been  derived 
to  them  firom  very  remote  and  ancient  tradition. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  known  of  the  use  of 
those  first  ages  of  the  church,  further  than  it  shall 
seem  probable  they  might  imitate  the  Jews.  This  is 
Kpdkjak  according  to  the  wonted  ingenuity  of  that 
learned  person^  who  never  advances  a  probability 
into  a  demonstration.  I  shall  only  add  one  thing 
oat  of  Chrysoetom,  to  make  his  opinion  seem  the 
more  probi^e,  which  I  note  from  the  observation 
of  Mr.  AubeiHn,"  who,  among  some  other  instances 
of  reverence  paid  to  God,  at  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  and  reception  of  baptism,  takes  notice  of 
this,  that  when  the  candidates  of  baptism  came 
near  the  baptistery,  which,  in  Chrysostom's  lan- 
gnage,"  is  the  bride-chamber  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
port  of  grace,  they  were  then  as  captives  to  fell 


down  before  their  King,  and  all  to  cast  themselves 
together  upon  their  knees.  Now,  if  such  an  act  of 
reverence  was  performed  to  God  at  their  entrance 
into  the  baptistery,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
some  such  reverence  might  also  be  used  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  temple.  But  in  matters  which  have 
not  a  clear  light  and  proof,  it  is  not  prudent  to  be 
over-bold  in  our  determinations. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  when  kings  ^^^^  ^ 
and  emperors  went  into  the  house  of  th5J'*loii!J  ISS* 
God,  they  paid  this  respect  to  the  VAi^S^:^ 
place,  that  they  left  not  only  their  '•f"-'^ «'«-«-. 
arms  and  their  guards,  but  also  their  crowns  behind 
them;  as  thinking  it  indecent  to  appear  in  their 
regalia  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  kings,  or  to 
seem  to  want  arms  and  guards  when  they  were  un- 
der the  peaceable  roof  of  the  Prince  of  peace.  St 
Chrysostom  often  spends  his  eloquence"  upon  this 
custom,  and  uses  it  as  an  argument  to  persuade  all 
inferiors  to  a  profound  reverence,  humility,  and 
peace,  when  they  came  into  the  courts  of  God,  be- 
cause they  had  such  examples  of  their  kings  before 
them.  The  emperor  Theodosius  junior  also  makes 
use  of  the  same  topic  in  one  of  his  laws,**  which 
was  made  to  regulate  the  abuses  of  some  who  fled 
for  sanctuary  in  the  church  with  their  anns  about 
them:  which  profanation  was  not  to  be  endured 
in  any,  since  he  himself  always  left  his  arms  with- 
out doors,  and  first  laid  aside  his  diadem,  the  badge 
of  imperial  majesty,  before  he  went  into  the  church. 
Nay,  Julian  himself  had  regard  to  this  custom,  as 
Sozomen  truly  observes"  out  of  his  epistle  to  Arsa- 
cius,  high  priest  of  Galatia,  where  one  of  the  things  ' 
he  would  have  them  imitate  the  Christians  in,  was 
this,  that  when  they  went  into  the  temples  of  their 
gods,  no  man  of  arms  should  appear  among  them* 
And  I  have  already"  noted  out  of  Leo  Gramma- 
ticus,  how  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor,  in  latter 
ages,  was  censured  for  presuming  to  pass  the  beau- 
tifril  or  royal  gates  crowned,  at  which  gates  it  had 
ever  been  customary  for  his  predecessors  to  lay  aside 
their  crowns,  when  they  went  into  the  church. 

Another  very  usual  piece  of  respect 
paid  to  the  altar  and  the  church,  was  The  doo^^  po- 
men's  embracing,  saluting,  and  kissing  .ad^ijuMojienw^ 
them,  or  any  part  of  them,  the  doors,  Ijj;?^^;^'*- 
threshold,  pillars,  in  token  of  their 
grreat  love  and  affection  for  them.  St  Ambrose 
takes  notice  of  this  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
great  consternation  they  were  in  at  Milan,  when  the 


»  Mede,  Disc  oo  Bed.  ▼.  1.  p.  34a 

tt  Id.  on  PmI.  cxuii.  7.  p.  397. 

«  Albcrtin.  de  Enchar.  lib.  2.  p.  432. 

"Chrytott.  in  illnd.  Simile   est   Regnmn  CoBlor.   &c. 

vXi|#-lo»  yimta9%  T^t  ^ofitpat  6fiov  iroi  'wodtttnit  tccXvfifiA- 
9fmt,  At  alxft^avw*  itpovirivnri  Ttf  fiaaiXti,  ^l^atM. 
wignt  ^nolmt  iwl  ySwra. 


«  ChryscMt.  Orat  post  Redit  ab  Ezilio,  t.  4  p.  971.  It 
Horn,  in  Ptal.  xlviii.  1 3.  p.  812. 

**  Edict  Theodof.  ad  calcem  Cone.  Ephes.  et  in  Cod. 
Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  4.    Nos  qui  legitimit  imperii  armis 

semper  circundamur Dei  templum  ingressuri,  foris  arma 

relinquimus,  et  ipsum  etiam  diadema,  regis  majestatis  in- 
signe,  deponimoi. 

»  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  16.  *  See  chap.  5.  sect.  1. 
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emperor'B  orders  came  for  delivering  up  the  churches 
to  the  Arians.  The  soldiers  were  the  men  who  first 
brought  the  welcome  news  into  the  church,  that  the 
emperor  had  revoked  his  fatal  sentence :  and  they 
strove  who  should  first  get  to  the  altar  and  kiss  it,*' 
to  signify,  that  all  things  now  were  in  peace  and 
safety.  He  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  the  o$culum  pacit, 
the  solemn  kiss  of  peace,  which  the  faithful  anciently 
were  used  to  give  mutually  to  each  other  in  the 
communion  service,  as  a  testimony  of  their  cordial 
love  and  affection  for  one  another.  And  therefore 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  salutations  of  the 
church  or  altar  were  intended  as  acts  of  religious 
worship,  but  only  as  civil  indications  of  their  love 
and  respect  for  them.  And  by  this  rule  we  are  to 
interpret  all  other  places  of  ancient  authors,  which 
frequently  speak  of  this  custom,  as  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,*  Paulinus,*  Prudentius,"Chrysostom,'*  Atha-^ 
nasius,**  Cassiodore,**  and  the  author  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy,**  under  the  name  of  Dionysiua 
the  Areopagite,  and  several  others,  who  wrote  before 
the  superstitious  adoration  of  images  had  gained 
any  credit  in  the  church :  the  like  respect  to  this 
having  been  also  showed  to  the  book  of  the  Gos- 
pels, without  any  suspicion  of  adoring  the  materials 
of  it 

I  think  it  not  improper  also  to  ob- 
charchM  u«d  for  scrvo  uudOT  this  head,  that  churches 

prWate    meditation 

•Bd  ^ntyvr,  M  «c&  ^erc  nuLuy  times  chosen  as  the  pro- 
perest  places  for  private  devotion  and 
prayer  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Theodoret* 
observes  of  Theodosius  the  emperor,  that  the  night 
before  he  was  to  engage  Eugenius  the  tyrant,  was 
by  him  wholly  spent  in  an  oratory,  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  place  where  he  had  pitched  his  camp. 
And  in  like  manner  both  Athanasius,**and  Socrates," 
and  the  other  historians,  tell  us  of  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  that  when  the  faction  of  Euse- 
bius  had  threatened  to  oblige  him  upon  a  certain 
day  to  receive  Arius  into  communion,  he  betook 
himself  the  night  before  to  the  church,  and  there, 
prostrating  himself  before  the  altar,  continued  all 
night  in  prayer,  begging  of  God,  that  if  the  faith 
which  he  held  was  truth,  and  the  opinion  of  Arius 
folse,  he  would  punish  Arius  as  his  impiety  justly 
deserved.  Which  was  accordingly  fdlfiUed :  for  the 
the  next  day  Arius,  as  he  was  going  triumphantly 
to  church,  having  occasion  to  turn  aside  to  go  to 
stool,  voided  his  entrails  with  hb  excrements,  and 


80  perished  by  a  most  ignominioaf  death. 
tion  these  things  only  to  shov,  that  the  i 
paid  such  a  respect  to  their  ehnrchea,  that  vpoa 
special  occasions  they  thought  them  the  properot 
places  as  well  for  private  devotion  as  for  paUic 
And  I  have  already  noted"  diat  many  of  their 
churches  were  so  framed,  as  to  have  private  cells  or 
recesses  for  men  to  retire  to,  and  exercise  themselvei 
at  leisure  times  in  private  reading  of  the  Scriptmes, 
and  meditation  and  prayer. 

As  to  their  public  behaviour  in  the 
church,  it  was  generally  such  as  ex- 
pressed great  reverenoe  for  it,  as  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  and  the  place  of ' 
his  immediate  presence.  They  entered  it  as  die 
palace  of  the  Great  King,  where  the  angels  attended, 
and  heaven  opened  itseli;  and  Christ  sat  upon  hii 
throne,  and  all  was  filled  with  ineorporeal  poweivb 
as  Chrysostom  words  it"  in  some  of  his  degant 
descriptions.  It  is  particularly  remariied  fay  Gre- 
gory Naaanzen,*  of  his  own  mother  Noana,  tlfat 
the  zeal  of  her  devotion  was  ^waya  ao  flaming  sfid 
fervent,  that  she  never  spake  a  word  in  the  ohuitl^ 
but  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  joining  in  the 
sacred  service ;  she  never  turned  her  back  upon  the 
altar,  nor  ever  allowed  herself  to  siat  «pon  the 
pavement  of  the  church.  But  I  cannot  seiy  these 
were  necessary  laws  ilnr  all  to  observe;  for  Napanm 
intimates  she  did  something  above  the  commoq 
pitch,  and  consequently  that  it  was  choice  and  ae^i 
and  not  any  bin^ng  rules  of  the  church,  that  obliged 
her  to  it  We  might  here  have  considered  forther 
their  reverent  postures  of  devotion,  standing,  kneel- 
ing, and  prostration ;  and  have  exposed  the  practice 
of  sitting  at  prayers  and  at  the  communion  serrioe, 
which  Perron  and  some  others,  for  difierent  ^easolU^ 
contend  for,  as  a  posture  of  devotion  used  in  the 
ancient  church ;  but  I  shall  have  a  more  pn^er  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  these  things  hereafter,  when  ve 
come  to  the  particular  ofiices  and  services  of  the 
church. 

The  last  instance  of  their  reverence  ,^  ,^ 
for  churches  which  I  shall  take  notice  ^^S^SSA  ^ 
of,  is,  that  the  sacredness  of  them  !^1ht*u7mt 
made  them  conunonly  the  safest  re-  *""'^"'*'''^ 
pository  for  things  of  value,  and  the  best  security 
and  retreat  in  times  of  common  calamity  and  dit- 
tress.  The  church  had  not  oply  her  own  private 
archives,  her  treasury,  and  her  eemeimrehiumt  fer 


"  AmbroB.  Ep.  33.  Certattm  hoc  nunciare  milites,  ir- 
nientes  in  altaria,  osculis  significare  pacis  insigne. 

"Stdon.  Lib.  ].  Ep.  5.  Triumphalibtu  apoitolorum  li- 
minibus  affusus,  &c. 

»  Paulin.  Natal.  6.  Felicis,  p.  569.  Steraitur  ante  foret, 
et  pottibus  oscula  figit. 

**  Prudent.  Hymn.  11.  in  S.  Laurent  Apoatolorum  ac 
martyrum  exosculantur  limina. 

'■  Chrysost  Horn.  29.  in  2  Cor.  Upo^vpa  ^cXS/kcv  xi  yam. 

**  Athanas.  Homil.  adv.  eos  qni  in  horaine  tpem  figunt,  t. 


2.  p.  301.     npoaioirrtv  t«  dyUf  l^vatuertipt^,  m  /arri 
^o^8  Kai  X<<P^<  Anra1^6fAtpoi, 

**  Castiodor.  Hist.  Tripart.  lib.  9.  s.  aa 

**  Dionys.  Eccl.  Hier.  c.  2. 

»Theodor.lib.5.c.21 

•*  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Ssrapion.  p.  671. 

»  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.37.  Ruffin.lib.  1.  c  12. 

»  See  chap.  5.  sect,  a 

»  Chrytost.  Horn,  a  ia  Ephsi.  at  Horn.  15.  in  Habr. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  19.  in  Fun.  Patrii,  1 1.  p.  292. 
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pnserving  her  own  writingB,  her  utemils,  and  her 
kiCMiires,  hut  was  a  place  of  common  tuition  and 
iefence,  both  for  things  and  persons,  in  many  other 
euea.  Thus  it  is  noted  by  Ruffin/*  and  Socrates,^ 
lad  SoMunen,  that  the  cubit  wherewith  they  were 
wed  to  measure  the  increase  of  the  waters  of  Nile, 
when  it  overflowed,  having  been  before  usually  kept 
IB  the  temple  of  Serapis,  was  by  the  order  of  Con- 
stantine  Udd  up  in  the  Christian  church,  where  it 
coQtiBaed  till  Julian  the  apostate  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  the  tnnple  of  Serapis  again.  But  per- 
Mna,  as  well  as  things,  found  a  safe  retreat  and  se- 
curity in  the  sacredness  of  churches,  when  many 
times  in  barbarous  invasions  no  other  places  would 
protect  them  against  the  insolence  and  fury  of  a 
conquering  enemy.  Nay,  the  very  heathens  them- 
selves often  found  their  account  in  flying  to  the 
Christian  churches,  as  St  Austin  glories  over  them, 
beginning  his  fiimous  book  against  the  pagans,  De 
Civitate  Dei,  with  this  observation.  There  he  tells 
tbem  what  ungrateful  wretphes  they  were  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  to  clamour  and  inveigh  so  bitterly 
•gainst  it,  when  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  lives  in  places  dedicated  to  Christ,  whi- 
ther they^  fled  from  the  swords  of  their  enemies, 
they  had  never  been  able  at  that  d^y  to  have  moved 
th^  tongues  against  it  For  when  Alaric  the  Goth 
took  and  sacked  Rome,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the 
chnrchcs  should  be  inviolable,  and  whoever  fled 
thither  should  be  spared ;  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
should  be  their  protection:  by  which  means  the 
heathens  escaped  as  well  as  die  Christians.  For 
the  soldiers  inviolably  observed  their  general's  com- 
mands, and  when  they  had  barbarously  plundered 
•nd  murdered  in  all  other  places,  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  churches,  or  offer  the  least  vio- 
lence to  any  who  betook  themselves  thither  for 
safety  and  protection.  Nay,  they  carried  some  into 
chorches  themselves,  whom  they  iQtended  to  spare, 
and  so  secured  them  from  the  violence  of  others 
that  might  have  assaulted  them.  So  great  a  vener- 
ation had  even  the  barbaious  Arian  Goths  for 
diarches,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  aqger  and  fiiry 
•gainst  the  Romaic,  as  not  only  St  Austin,  but 
Omius,^  and  St  Jerom,*  and  Cassiodore,^  and 
Soaomen,*'  with  other  ancient  writers,  relate  the 
stoiy.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  then,  but  that 
the  catholics  had  th^  same  yeneration  for  churches ; 
equally  when  it  is  considered  also,  how  both  by 
general  ouatom  and  law  under  the  Christian  empe- 
rors, every  ehorch  was  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  an  asylum,  or  place  of  sanctuary  and  refbge,  in 


certain  cases ;  of  the  original  of  which,  and  the  an- 
cient laws  relating  to  it,  (because  some  abuses  have 
been  added  in  after  ages  by  the  canon  law,)  I  will 
give  a  particular  account  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OP  TUB  FIRST  ORIGINAL  OF  ASYLUMS,  OR  PLACSS 
OF  SANCTUARY  AND  REFUGE,  WITH  THE  LAWS 
RELATING   TO  THEM,  IN   CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  of 
this  privilege,  so  far  as  concerns  the  '"***^"*  ^ 
use  of  it  in  the  ancient  church,  ei-  S|J3{j,*5it£j 
ther  relates  to  the  original  of  the 
custom,  or  the  place  itself  where  sanctuary  might 
be  had,  or  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  the  be- 
nefit, or,  lastly,  the  conditions  they  were  to  observe 
in  order  to  obtain  and  enjoy  it  And  therefore  under 
these  four  heads  we  will  briefly  consider  it  As  to 
the  original  of  it,  there  is  no  dispute  made  by  any 
author,  but  that  it  began  to  be  a  privilege  of  churches 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  there  are  no 
laws  about  it  older  than  Theodosius,  either  in  the 
Justinian  or  the  Theodosian  Code.  But  the  law  of 
Theodosius  is  sufficient  evidence  itself,  that  it  was 
the  custom  or  practice  of  the  church  before ;  for  his 
law  was  not  made  to  authorize  the  thing  itself,  but 
to  regulate  some  points  relating  to  it,  which  supposes 
the  thing  to  be  in  use  before.  But  whether  Con- 
stantine made  any  law  to  establish  it,  is  very  much 
doubted  by  learned  men.  Baronius '  affirms  it  upon 
the  credit  of  the  acts  of  Pope  Sylvester :  but  those 
are  known  to  be  spurious  and  forged  writings,  no 
older  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  age,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Papebrochius  and  Pagi,*  who  have  ac- 
curately examined  and  refuted  Baronius's  vindica- 
tion of  them.  However,  Gothofred  allows  what 
seems  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  that  practice  and 
custom  established  this  privilege  by  degrees  even 
from  the  time  of  Constantine;  for  before  Theodosius 
made  any  law  about  it,  the  thing  was  certainly  in 
use  in  the  church,  as  appears  from  the  account 
which  Gregory  Nazianzen  gives  of  it  in  the  Life  of 
Basil,'  where  he  tells  us  how  St  Basil  protected  a 
widow,  who  fled  to  the  altar,  against  the  vi<dence 
that  was  offered  to  her  by  the  governor  of  Pontus. 
The  like  is  reported  of  St  Ambrose  in  hi§  Life,*  writ- 
ten by  Paulinus ;  and  St  Ambrose  himself  speaks 


«  Roflia.  lib.  X  p.  ao. 

«  SocrsL  lib.  1.  c.  la  Sozom.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

*  Avg,  de  Giv.  Dei,  Ub.  1.  c.  I.  Hodio  contra  mn  lin- 
gDM  noQ  motenot,  niti  tenpn  kottile  fiigi^ntM,  in  tacratis 
9§m  lops  vitfni,  ^«  ^na  m^rbiant,  inveniront,  tt. 

^  Orot.  lib.  7.  c.  39.     *  Hieron.  Epist.  16.  ad  Principiam. 


«•  Caaaiodor.  Yariar.  lib.  12.  c.  20. 
^  Soiom.  lib.  9.  cap.  10.  i  Baron,  an.  321.  n.  61. 

*P^pebrocb.   Coni^taa   Cbronico-Hiftor.  p.  49.     Pagi, 
Oritic.  in  Baron,  an.  315.  n.  4. 

•  Nas.  Omt.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil  t  1.  p.  d5a 

*  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  9. 
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of  the  cuBtom  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where,  in  answer 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  junior,  who  had  com- 
manded him  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  churches  of 
Milan  to  the  Arians,  he  tells  him,  that  was  a  thing 
he  could  never  obey  him  in ;  but  if  he  commanded 
him  to  be  carried  to  prison  or  to  death,  that  he  would 
voluntarily  submit  to,  and  neither  use  force  to  de- 
fend himself,  nor  fly  to  the  altar  to  supplicate  for 
his  life.'  These  and  some  other  such  like  instances 
show,  that  the  churches  enjoyed  this  privilege  by 
ancient  custom,  l)efore  Theodosius  made  any  law 
about  it ;  which  he  did  flrst,  anno  392,  not  to  autho- 
rize the  thing,  but  to  explain  and  regulate  some 
things  relating  to  it,  of  which  more  by  and  by  in 
their  proper  place. 

Here  we  are  next  to  examine  what 
At  flr«t  oi.iy  x\»  Dart  of  thc  church  was  more  peculiarly 

•Itar  and  liiiirr  f»-    '        .  i  i  i  •  « 

«» !*[«  o'f  ^u"^'-  assigned  to  be  the  place  of  sanctuary 
i!l!»r''h3Ihl!^*oi  *"^  refuge.  Gothofred  thinks,  that 
SKMn^,5  at  first  only  the  inner  buildings  and 
IhtV*"  **^  ***"  apartments  of  the  church,  and  esi>e- 
cially  the  altar,  were  the  places  of  re- 
fuge :  whence  in  Synesius*  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers the  altar  is  so  frequently  called  awXoQ  rpdinZa, 
the  table  from  which  no  one  could  be  ravished  or 
taken  away.  But  whether  this  was  originally  so  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Theodosius 
junior  these  limits  for  taking  sanctuary  were  en- 
larged. For  in  one  of  his  laws  now  extant  in  both 
the  Codes,'  not  only  the  altar  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  but  all  between  the  church  and  outward 
walls,  that  is,  houses  and  lodgings  of  the  bishop 
and  clergy,  gardens,  baths,  courts,  cloisters,  are  ap- 
pointed to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  being  a  sanc- 
tuary to  such  as  fled  for  refuge,  as  well  as  the 
innermost  part  of  the  temple.  Particularly  the 
baptisteries,  which,  as  I  have  showed  before,  were 
places  without  the  church,  were  invested  with  this 
privilege  equally  with  the  altar :  for  Proterius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  as  Liberatus'  and  Evagrius*  re- 
port, took  sanctuary  in  the  baptistery  of  the  church, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Eutychian  faction  headed 
by  Timotheus  ^lurus;  and  though  that  was  a 
place  which  even  the  barbarians  themselves  had 
some  reverence  for,  yet,  as  the  Egyptian  bishops" 
complain  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor  Leo,  the  ma- 
lice of  the  Eutychians  pursued  him  thither,  and  there 
slew  him,  mangled  his  body,  dragged  it  about  the 
streets,  and  at  last  burnt  it  to  ashes,  and  scattered 
his  ashes  in  the  wind ;  for  which  unparalleled  bar- 


barity committed  againat  the  lawa  of  religion,  the 
emperor  Leo  deposed  Timotheus  JBlnnii,  and  Mat 
him  into  banishment  all  hia  life.  There  were  a 
great  many  other  places,  which  had  thii  privily 
of  sanctuary  also  beside  churches,  as  the  itatnes  of 
the  emperors,  of  which  there  is  a  particular  title  in 
the  Theodosian  Code ; "  also  the  emperor's  standaid 
in  the  camp,  the  bishop's  house,  the  graves  and 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  cnat, 
schools,  monasteries,  and  hospitals  in  after  sgn,  of 
which,  being  all  foreign  to  the  business  of  churches, 
I  say  nothing  further,  but  refer  the  curious  resder 
to  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Rittershusius**  upon  this 
subject  among  the  London  critics,  where  each  of 
these  and  some  other  privileged  places  are  partiah 
larly  considered. 

Next  to  the  places  of  refuge,  we  are  p^  ,^ 
to  consider  the  persons  to  whom  this  is^S^'SSIk^ 
benefit  extended,  and  in  what  cases  *"^* 
they  were  allowed  to  take  sanctuary  in  their 
churches.  For  this  privilege  anciently  was  not  in- 
tended to  patronize  wickedness,  or  shelter  men  torn 
the  due  execution  of  justice,  or  the  force  of  the  lavs 
in  ordinary  cases ;  but  chiefly  to  be  a  refuge  for  the 
innocent,  the  injured,  and  oppressed :  or  in  doaU- 
ful  causes,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  only  to  gite 
men  protection  so  long,  till  they  might  have  an 
equitable  and  fair  hearing  of  the  judges,  and  not  be 
proceeded  against  barbarously  and  rigorously,  un- 
der pretence  and  colour  of  justice ;  or  at  most,  only 
to  give  bishops  opportunity  to  intercede  for  crimi- 
nals and  delinquents  in  such  cases,  as  it  was  both 
becoming  and  lawful  for  bishops  to  turn  interces- 
sors. These  were  the  sanctuaries  which  Basil" 
pleaded  for  against  the  governor  of  Pontus,  and 
Sjmesius  ^  against  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptol^ 
mais,  and  Chrysostom  against  Eutropius,  who  had 
prevailed  with  Arcadius  to  abrogate  by  law  all 
privileges"  of  this  natine  belonging  to  the  church; 
but  by  God*8  providence,  he  was  the  first  man  that 
wanted  this  privilege,  being  fidlen  under  the  em- 
peror's displeasure,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  altar  for 
that  refuge  which  he  had  denied  to  others.  This 
gave  Chrysostom  occasion  to  make  that  eloquent 
and  curious  oration  upon  his  case,  whereby  he  art- 
fully wrought  the  people  into  a  tender  compassion 
for  their  bitterest  enemy,  that  they  might  go  and 
supplicate  the  emperor  for  him,  who  now  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  altar,  and  by  their  supplications  they 
obtained  his  life,  for  the  sentence  of  death  was  mi- 


*  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellin.  Nee  altaria  tenebo  vitam 
obsecrans,  &c. 

•  S)  nes.  Bp.  5a  p.  193. 

^  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Ecdetias  confu- 
giunt.  Leg.  4.  Inter  templum,  quod  parietum  descripsimut 
cinctu,  et  post  loca  pnbltca  et  januas  primas  ecclesin,  quic- 
quid  fuerit  interjacens,  sive  in  cellulis,  sive  in  domibus,  hor- 
tolis,  balneis,  areis  atque  porticibiis,  confugas  interioris  tem- 
pli  vice  tueatur,  &c.  Vid.  God.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  Leg.  3. 


*  Liberal.  Breviar.  c.  15.  *  Evagr.  lib.  2.  c  8. 

1*  Epist  Episcoporum  ^gypt.  ad  calcem  Goncil.  Chal- 
ced.  n.  32.  p.  894. 

"  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  44.  de  his  qui  ad  statiws  Impento- 
mm  confugiunt 

»  Rittershus.  de  Asylis,  c.  3. 

»  Nai.  Oral.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil.        *«  Synet.  Ep.  58. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  EecL  conhf. 
Leg.  3. 
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tigpted,  and  turned  into  confiscation  and  banish- 
ment only,"  though  afterward  by  treachery  he  lost 
lua  life.  These  were  chiefly  the  cases  which  the 
•Dcient  privilege  of  sanctuary  respected,  and  com- 
nonly  thirty  days'  protection  was  granted  to  men 
m  such  pitiable  circumstances,  which  term  was 
Uiongfat  sufficient"  by  the  law  to  end  any  contro- 
Tersies  that  such  men  might  have  before  the  civil 
Judges.  Though  the  Saxon  law  of  King  Alfred 
allowed  but  three  days'  time  for  this,  as  both  Ritter- 
shusius  and  Gothofbed  have  observed  out  of  Lam- 
bard's  account  of  our  ancient*  English  and  Saxon 
laws.  During  this  time  they  were  maintained  by 
the  church,  if  they  were  poor,  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  poor ;  but  if  they  were  able  to  subsist  them- 
selves, it  was  sufficient  for  the  church  to  grant  them 
her  protection,  and  that  only  in  the  forementioned 
eases,  and  no  other. 

Therefore,  that  no  one  might  pre- 
wiit wttar piT.  sume  upon  indemnity  by  virtue  of 
Ig"  JJjjjPjjgjjj  this  privilege,  who  had  not  a  just  and 
legal  title  to  it,  several  crimes  and 
eases  were  specified  by  the  law,  as  excepted,  for 
which  the  church  could  grant  no  protection.  As, 
first,  Public  debtors,  who  either  embezzled  or  kept 
back  by  fraud  the  public  revenues  of  the  state.  By 
a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  now  extant  in  both 
the  Codes,  such  debtors,  though  they  fled  to  the 
diurch  for  sanctuary,  were  to  reap  no  benefit  by  it, 
but  immediately  to  be  taken  thence  by  force  :**  or  if 
they  were  concealed  by  the  clergy,  the  bishop  and 
ehurch  in  that  case  were  liable  to  be  called  upon, 
and  made  to  answer  the  debt  to  the  public.  And 
Baronius**  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  by  virtue  of 
this  law  that  St  Austki  was  obliged  to  pay  the  debt 
of  one  Fastius,  who  fied  to  the  church  for  refuge* 
not  being  able  to  answer  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  public  exactors ;  and  therefore  St.  Austin  made 
a  public  collection  for  him  in  his  church,  because 
he  would  not  deliver  him  up  to  be  tortured  by  his 
creditors,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles.*' This  was  the  reason,  as  I  have  observed  in 
another  place,"  why  St  Austin  refused  to  accept  the 
donation  of  a  man's  estate,  which  was  originally 
tied  to  certain  public  service  in  the  corporation  of 
the  navieularii,  or  those  who  were  bound  to  trans- 
port the  public  com  from  Africa  to  Rome.    For  it 


might  happen,  that  the  men  whom  the  church  was 
to  employ  in  this  service,  might,  by  mischance  of 
shipwreck,  or  other  means,  become  obnoxious  to 
the  public :  and  then  the  church  must  either  deliver 
up  her  servants  to  be  tortured,  or  else  pay  the  debt ; 
for  there  was  no  refuge  or  sanctuary  allowed  in  this 
case  but  upon  that  condition.  And  therefore  St 
Austin*  himself  tells  us,  he  refused  such  an  estate, 
because  one  way  or  other  it  might  have  involved  the 
church  in  great  trouble.  In  private  cases,  Gotho- 
fired  seems  to  think  that  the  benefit  of  sanctuary 
was  allowed  to  poor  debtors,  that  they  might  have 
a  little  respite  from  torture,  and  either  compound 
with  their  creditors,  or  find  some  other  method  to 
discharge  their  debt,  whilst  they  were  under  the 
shelter  and  protection  of  the  church. 

But  then  even  this  benefit  was  not  ^^  ^ 
universal;  for  the  Jewish  converts  v^S^^;^ u^ 
were  particularly  excepted  from  it  STr^SSfSfSS 
For  by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Hono-  \!SS'vS>i£S^ 
rius,  extant  in  both  the  Codes,  it  was 
provided.  That  all  Jews,  who,  being  either  in  debt, 
or  under  prosecution  as  criminals,  pretended  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  Christian  religion,  that  thereby 
they  might  have  the  privilege  of  taking  sanctuary 
in  the  church,  and  avoid  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes*  or  burden  of  their  debts,  should  be  rejects 
ed,  and  not  received  till  they  had  discharged  their 
debts,  or  proved  themselves  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  against  them.  Yet,  in  other  cases,  the  Jews 
were  not  denied  this  benefit,  but  had  the  common 
privilege  of  sanctuary  with  other  men,  if  Gotho- 
fred*  judge  right,  who  cites  Julius  Clams  and  Pe- 
tms  Sarpus*  for  the  same  opinion. 

Rittershusius*'  thinks  the  case  of 
heretics  and  apostates  was  something    TbirdiT^HerKk* 
worse  in  this  respect  than  that  of 
Jews,  because  they  who  deserted  the  church  were 
wholly  excluded  from  having  any  benefit  of  sanc- 
tuary in  it    Covarmvias,  and  Panonnitan,  and  Sar- 
pus  collect  the  same  before  him,  but  not  from  any 
express  law  about  this  matter,  but  only  from  a 
general  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  which 
excludes  apostates  and  heretics  from  all  society, 
and  many  other  common  privileges  allowed  to  other 
men."    From  whence  they  conclude,  by  parity  of 
reason,  that  they  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  benefit 


-  Vid.  Cod.  Th.  Ub.  9.  Tit.  40.  de  Fcboib,  Leg.  17. 
»  Vid.  Justia.  Norol.  17.  c.  6. 

*  Lambard.  do  Legibus  Anglia,  p.  28. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Ecclet.  confbg. 
L«f .  1.  Publieoe  debitores,  li  confiigieDduin  ad  ecclesias 
cndiderint;  aut  illico  extrahi  de  latebrit  oportebit,  aut  pro 
hii  ipiot,  qiu  eoe  occultare  probantur  epitcopos  exigi,  &c. 

*  Baron,  an.  392,  p.  661. 

"  Kvi^.  Ep.  215.    Ne  corporalem  pateretur  injuriam,  ad 
•iiiliuin  tancts  occletia  convolarit,  Ike. 
"  Book  V.  chap.  Z.  lect  5. 

«  hnp  Hom.  49.  de  Divenis,  tlO.  p.  520.   Naviculariam 
z  • 


nolui  esse  ecclesiam  Cbristi,  &c. 

»•  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  2.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit. 
12.  Leg.  1.  Judai,  qui  reatu  aliquo  vel  debitis  fatigati,  si- 
mulant se  Christians  legi  velle  conjungi,  ut  ad  ecclesias 
confugientes  evitare  possint  crimina,  vel  poudera  debito- 
nun,  arceantur,  nee  ante  suscipiantur,  quam  debita  universa 
reddiderint. 

«  Gothofred,  t.  3.  p.  361. 

**  Sarpus  de  jure  Asyii,  c.  5.  p.  58. 

**  Rittershusius  de  Asylis,  cap.  6. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  7.  de  Apostat.  Leg.  4.  Hi  qui 
sanctam  fidcm  prodidcrnnt,  et  sanctum  baptisma  hirrcticjk 
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of  sanctuary  in  any  case,  because  deserters  of  reli- 
gion, which  they  had  once  ouned  in  baptism,  were 
reckoned  worse  than  Jews,  who  had  never  made 
profession  of  it  And  therefore,  by  another  law  of 
Theodosius,  their  slaves  were  entitled  to  the  &vour 
which  the  masters  themselves  were  denied :  for  if 
the  slave  of  an  apostate  or  a  heretic"  fled  from  his 
master,  and  took  sanctuar}'  in  the  church,  he  was 
not  only  to  be  protected,  but  to  have  his  manumis- 
sion, or  freedom,  granted  him  likewise.  There  being 
an  equal  design  in  the  law  to  encourage  orthodoxy, 
and  discourage  heresy  and  apostacy,  by  respective 
rewards  and  punishments  allotted  to  them. 

,^^,  This  was  particularly  determined 

ul?flrf SJuS;  in  the  case  of  the  Donatists  for  re- 


baptizing  their  slaves,  to  initiate  them 
into  their  own  religion.  But  in  other  cases  the 
slaves  of  orthodox  masters  had  not  so  large  a  privi- 
lege. For  by  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
anno  398,  slaves  are  put  in  the  same  condition  with 
public  debtors,  and  the  curiaies,  and  other  public 
oflicers,  whom  no  privilege  of  sanctuary**  was  to 
excuse  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  station.  And 
therefore,  though  any  such  one  fled  to  the  church 
for  refuge,  or  was  ordained  a  clerk  in  the  church, 
there  was  no  legal  protection  allowed  him,  but  he 
might  be  reclaimed  and  fetched  thence  immediately 
to  his  proper  servitude  or  station  again,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  judges.  I  know,  indeed,  Gotho- 
fred  takes  this  to  be  that  law  of  Arcadius,  procured 
by  the  instigation  of  Eutropius  against  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  church,  which  is  so  much  reflected  on 
by  St.  Chrysostom,"'  and  Prosper,"  and  Socrates," 
and  Sozomen,**  and  some  other  ancient  writers  of 
the  church,  and  which  Arcadius  himself  thought  flt 
to  revoke  within  a  year  after,  when  Eutropius  was 
fallen  under  his  displeasure :  which,  whether  it  be 
that  very  law  or  not,  is  a  thing  I  shall  not  now 
nicely  dispute ;  for,  admitting  it  to  be  so,  I  observe, 
that  it  was  never  wholly  revoked  and  disannulled, 
but  only  in  some  particular  instances.  For  that 
part  about  the  illegal  ordination  of  the  curiales  was 


left  in  a  great  measore  in  its  lull  fbree,  as  has  brcn 
clearly  demonstrated  in  another  place:"  and  that 
part  which  concerns  slaves  taking  sanctuaiy  in  the 
church,  was  with  a  very  small  ▼ariation  renewed 
and  reinforced  by  Theodosius  junior,  son  of  Arca- 
dius, and  compiler  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  For 
by  one  of  his  laws,"  which  is  the  last  upon  tfaii 
head  in  that  Code,  No  slave  is  allowed  to  have  ant- 
tuary  or  entertainment  in  any  choreh  above  (me 
day,  when  notice  was  to  be  given  to  his  master  fita 
whom  he  fled  for  fear  of  pimishment,  that  he  might 
reclaim  him  and  carry  him  back  to  his  own  posses- 
sion, only  giving  a  promise  of  indemnity  and  pv- 
don  for  his  faults,  if  they  were  not  very  great  sad 
heinous.  And  Rittershusius"  cites  a  law  of  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  some  others,  to  the 
same  purpose. 

But  in  case  men  were  guilty  of  crimes 
of  a  more  heinous  nature,  such  as  theft     ruk£^tit*m, 


and  robbery,  or  treason  and  conspiracy  ^^^ 
against  the  government,  or  murder  SJj^J^ 
and  bloodshed,  or  ravishing  of  vir- 
gins, or  adultery,  or  any  crimes  of  the  like  nature; 
then  it  mattered  not  whether  the  criminals  were 
bond  or  free,  there  was  not  an  hoards  respite  allowed 
to  such  men,  but  they  were  to  be  taken  immediately 
by  force  of  the  civil  magistrate,  if  heed  required, 
even  from  the  very  altar ;  or  if  they  pretended  to 
make  any  resistance  with  arms,  they  might  with  in- 
demnity be  slain  there.  This  is  undeniably  evident 
from  the  laws  of  Justinian,  which  specify  these  and 
all  such  criminals  as  excepted  universally  from 
all  benefit  of  sanctuary ;  it  being"  wholly  against 
the  intent  and  design  of  that  privilege  to  give  any 
protection  to  murderers,  adulterers,  ravishers  of  vir- 
gins, or  any  the  like,  but  rather  to  the  innocent  and 
injured  parties,  who  were  exposed  to  their  violence 
and  abuses :  temples  were  never  designed  by  law  to 
give  sanctuary  both  to  the  passive  and  the  aggress- 
ors :  and  therefore  if  any  that  were  guilty  of  such 
crimes  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge,  they  should  be 
drawn  thence,  and  punished  according  to  law  with 


fiipentitione  profanarunt,  a  consortio  omnium  segregati 
sint,  &c. 

»  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  16.  Tit.  6.  Ne  sanctum  baptisma  tteretur. 
Leg.  4.  His  qui  fortisanad  rebaptizandum  c(^entur,  refu- 
giendi  ad  ecclesiam  catholicam  sitfacnltas,  ut  ejus  pnesidio 
od versus  biyus  criminis  auctores  attributes  libertatis  prsesidio 
defendantur. 

*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  Leg.  3.  St  qnis  in  posterum 
servus,  ancilla,  curialis,  debitor  publicus,  procurator,  muri- 
legiilus,  quiltbet  postremo  publicis  privatisve  rationibus  in- 
volutus,  ad  ecclesiam  confugiens,  vel  clericus  ordtnatus,  vel 
quocunquc  modo  fucrit  a  clcricis  defensatus,  nee  statim  con- 
ventione  protmissa  pristinoe  conditioui  rcddatur,  decuriones 
quidem,  et  omnes,  quos  solita  ad  dcbitum  munus  functio 
vocat,  vigore  et  sulcrtia  judicantum  ad  pristinam  sortem 
revocentur. 

'*  Chrysost  Horn,  in  Eutrop.  t.  4. 

«  Prosper  de  Praedict.  lib.  3.  c.  38. 


"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  ••  Soiom.  lib.  8.  c.  7. 

»  Book  IV.  chap.  4.  sect  4. 

■*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  5.  Si  quidem  servui  cigusquam  ecclesiam,  altariaTe, 
loci  tantum  venerations  confisus,  sine  ullo  telo  petierit,  is 
non  plus  uno  die  ibidem  dimittatur,  quin  domino  ejus,  vel 
cujus  metu  pcsnam  imminentem  visus  est  declinasse,  a  deri- 
cis,  quorum  interest,  nuntietur.  Isque  eum,  impertita  io- 
dulgcntia  peccatoram,  abducaL 

"  Rittershus.  de  Asylii,  c.  a  p.  281.   . 

*  Justin.  Novel.  17.  c.  7.  Neque  autem  komicidis,  naque 
adulteris,  neque  virginiwi  raptoribus,  vel  talia  delinqnenti- 
bus,  terminonim  custodies  cautelam:  sed  etiam  indc  extra- 
hes,  et  supplicium  eis  inferes.  Non  enim  talia  delinquentibus 
parcere  competit,  sed  hoc  patientibua,  ut  non  talia  a  prs- 
siunptoribus  patiantur.  Deinde  templonim  cautaU  non  no- 
cent  ibus,  sed  laesis  datur  a  lege,  et  non  erit  pooibile  utnimque 
tueri  cautcia  sacrorum  loconim,  et  Uuienleiii  et  hesum. 
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pmushmeats  snitable  to  their  ofiences.  This  one 
law  of  Justinian's  shows  ns  plainly  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  aU  other  ancient  laws  relating  to 
this  privilege  of  sanctuary,  that  the  design  of  them, 
as  I  observed  before,  was  chiefly  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent, the  injured,  and  oppressed  from  violence, 
and  in  some  hard  or  dubious  cases  to  grant  a  little 
respite,  till  a  fidr  hearing  might  be  procured,  or  some 
intercession  made  to  the  judges,  by  the  bishop  or 
clergy,  for  such  persons  as  might  seem  to  want  it. 
And  so  Gothofred"  upon  the  whole  matter  deter- 
mines, that  anciently  legal  refuge  was  no  more  but 
the  clergy's  deprecation  or  intercession  for  men  in 
distress.  And  such  as  they  might  laudably  and 
decently  intercede  for,  they  might  for  some  time 
legally  protect  from  violence  and  torture  in  the 
church ;  but  not  obstruct  the  due  execution  of  jus- 
tice upon  other  sort  of  criminals,  for  which  it  was 
scandalous  to  intercede. 

In  which  respect  most  of  the  mo- 
k  j^JsMtioai  dem  sanctuaries  have  been  complain- 
•bX  of  SSim  ed  of  by  considering  men,  as  guilty  of 
!S%!Srn£!!t!  gr^'  abuses,  in  giving  protection  al- 
£t*Sr3SfKiSl!*  ™^*  ^  ^  ^^^  ®^  criminals,  and  so 
encouraging  the  practice  of  villany, 
by  exempting  men  from  legal  punishment,  and 
enervating  the  force  of  civil  laws.  For  the  canon 
law  of  Gratian,  and  the  pope's  Decretals,  grant  pro- 
tection to  all  criminals,  except  night  robbers,  and 
robbers  on  the  highway,  and  such  as  commit  enor- 
mous crimes  in  the  church  itself  upon  presumption 
of  its  protection.  But  all  other  criminals  have 
liberty  of  taking  sanctuary,  and  it  is  reckoned  a 
violation  of  the  immunities  of  the  church  to  take 
them  thence,  unless  a  promise  or  an  oath  b^  first 
given,  that  neither  death,*  nor  any  other  corporal 
punishment,  but  only  a  pecuniary  mulct,  shall  be 
inflicted  on  them,  as  Pope  Innocent  III.  determined 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  king  of  Scots,  which 
Gregory  IX.  inserted  into  the  body  of  his  Decretals. 
The  council  of  Orleans**  has  some  canons  to  the 
same  purpose,  which,  though  contrary  to  all  other 
ancient  laws,  Gratian^  thought  fit  to  adopt  into  his 
own  Collections.  And  so  the  modem  canon  law, 
under  pretence  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  opened 
a  wide  gap  to  licentiousness,  by  taking  off  those  re- 


straints which  the  ancient  laws  had  justly  set  upon 
this  matter,  when  they  granted  refuge  to  innocent 
and  injured  men,  but  not  to  notorious  criminak. 
Which  difference  is  not  only  noted  and  complained 
of  by  all  protestant  writers,  but  also  by  some  of  the 
Romish  church.  Polydore  Virgil"  makes  no  scruple 
to  condemn  them  all  over  the  Christian  world,  but 
more  especially  here  in  England,  where  protection 
was  given,  not  to  the  innocent  and  oppressed,  but 
to  all  sorts  of  criminals,  such  as  were  guilty  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion  not  excepted.  Whence  he  thinks 
it  very  apparent,  that  the  thing,  as  then  practised, 
was  not  to  be  derived  from  Moses,  who  allowed  re- 
fuge to  none  but  such  as  killed  a  man  unawares  and 
against  their  will,  but  from  Romulus :  which  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  villains  took  heart  and  en- 
couragement to  practise  vdckedness,  there  being 
churches  every  where  ready  to  receive  and  protect 
them ;  though  nothing  was  more  directly  contrary 
to  the  establishment  of  Moses,  whose  law  was 
guarded  with  this  sanction,  Exod.  xxi.  14,  **  If  a 
man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour,  to 
slay  him  with  guile,  thou  shalt  take  him  frx)m  my 
altar,  that  he  may  die."  This  was  the  difference,  in 
the  opinion  of  that  author,  between  the  modem 
sanctuaries  and  those  of  Moses  and  the  ancient 
church. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  ob-  ^^^^^ 
served  conceming  the  privilege  of  ciSS^^itHXiery 
sanctuary  in  the  laws  of  the  ancient  ^  ''i„'"tu^  "  K 
church,  which  is,  that  such  persons  JSUTnto  ft.*'"' 
as  were  allowed  this  benefit,  were 
obliged  to  observe  certain  conditions  in  taking  re- 
fuge, otherwise  they  forfeited  all  their  right  and  title 
to  it  As,  first.  They  were  not  to  fly  mth  arms  into 
the  church,  nor  into  any  place  or  building  adjoining 
to  it,  as  the  gardens,  houses,  courts,  cloisters,  to 
which  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  annexed.  This 
is  particularly  specified  and  provided  by  a  law^  of 
Theodosius  junior,  which  has  this  sanction  added 
to  it.  That  if  any  one  pretended  to  act  otherwise,  and, 
being  admonished  by  the  church,  refused  to  lay 
aside  his  arms,  that  then  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
magistrate,  by  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  to  send 
his  oflUcers  with  arms  into  the  church  upon  such  an 
exigence,  and  take  him  thence  by  force ;  and  if  the 


*  Gothofrad.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  Leg.  5.  p. 
373.  Nikil  ad  eccletiam  perfugium  erat,  quam  clericonim 
deprecatio  tea  intercessio. 

«•  Decretal  Gregor.  lib.  a  Tit  49.  de  Immuoit  Ecclei. 
c.  6b  Qnantnmcunqiie  gravia  maleficia  perpetraverit,  non 
est  Tioleiiter  ab  eccletia  extrahendus:  nee  inde  damnari 
debet  ad  mortem  vel  ad  ponam,  led  rectores  ecclesiarum 
■ibt  obtiiiere  debent  membra  et  vitam.-  Super  hoc  tamen 
quod  inique  fecit,  ett  alias  legitime  puniendus. 

^  Gone  AureUan.  1.  can.  3  et  4. 

«  Gratian.  Cant.  17.  qu.  4.  c.  SG.  It.  Caus.  36.  qu.  1. 
C.3. 

*  Polydor.  VirgiL  de  Inventor.  Renim,  lib.  3.  c.  12.  Sunt 

Z  2 


hodie  in  orbe  nostro  Chtistiano,  projsertim  apud  Anglos, 
passim  asyla,  quae  non  modo  insidtas  timentibus,  sed  qui- 
busvis  sontibus,  etiam  majestatis  reis  patent :  quod  facit  ut 
manifeste  appareat,  nos  id  institutum  non  a  Mose,  qui  illis 
duntaxat  qui  nolentes  bominem  occidissent,  asylum  posuit, 
sed  a  Romulo  esse  mutuatos.  Quae  nempe  res  baud  dubie 
in  causa  est,  cur  bene  multi  a  maleticiis  minus  abstineant 
manus,  &c. 

**  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit.  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  4.  Si  ecclesin  voce  moniti,  noluerint  arma  relinquero 
— armatis,  si  ita  res  exegerit,  intromissis,  trahendos  se  ab- 
strahendosque  esse  eognoscant,  et  omnibus  casibus  esse  sub- 
dendos,  &c. 
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refugee  still  persisted  in  his  opposition,  and  chanced 
to  be  slain  in  the  engagement,  it  was  to  be  reckoned 
purely  his  own  fault,  and  no  violation  of  the  church's 
privilege  in  that  case,  because  he  refused  to  observe 
this  necessary  condition  of  safety.  The  emperors 
themselves  laid  aside  their  arms  and  crowns  when 
they  entered  into  the  church,  and  therefore  Theo- 
dosius  argues,**  that  it  was  but  reasonable  all  re- 
fugees should  do  the  same,  and  trust  only  to  the 
laws  and  sacredness  of  the  place  for  their  protection. 
A  second  condition  to  be  observed 
tediy.  No  <in«  to  in  tlus  casc  was.  That  men  should 

Ulan  a  MdttKHH cIa- 

Sfliuh&°"*'*  ^t^®  themselves  silently  and  mo- 
destly to  the  church,  and  not  by  any 
rude  and  indecent  clamours  endeavour  to  raise  any 
popular  tumult  Learned  men  collect  this  from  a 
law  in  the  Greek  Constitutions,  and  the  Justinian 
Code,**  which  forbids  refugees  to  make  any  clamor- 
ous petitions  to  the  emperor  on  such  festivals  as  he 
came  to  the  great  church,  but  if  they  had  any  re- 
quest to  be  preferred,  they  should  do  it  privately  by 
the  archbishop  or  defensors  of  the  church :  other- 


wise they  should  forfeit  their  privilege,  and  be  cait 
out  of  the  church,  and  be  delivered  awtar  to  the  city 
magistrate  to  be  punished. 

Thirdly,  Though  refugees  might  fly  g^  ^ 
to  the  church,  and  even  to  the  vciy  JS'wJjTtill 
altar;  yet  they  were  neither  to  est  gj^J^faJS 
nor  lodge  there;  but  the  clergy  were  •■*'^'-*^ 
obliged  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  either  of  these 
by  an  express  law  of  Theodonos  junior,*'  who,  to 
cut  off  all  pretences  for  the  contrary  practices,  as  if 
men  could  not  be  safe  but  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  made  not  only  the  chureh  and  the  altar 
places  of  refuge,  but  all  other  buildings  and  places 
belonging  to  the  church ;  giving  this  reason  for  al- 
lowing such  an  ample  space  for  the  benefit  of  sanc- 
tuary, that  men  might  not  have  the  excuse  of  feir 
to  make  them  eat  or  lodge  in  the  church,  which  he 
thought  to  be  things  not  so  decent  in  their  own  na- 
ture, nor  agreeable  to  the  stiate  of  religion,  and  the 
respect  and  reverence  that  was  due  to  churches,  as 
places  appropriated  to  Gk)d,  and  set  apart  (oft  fan 
service. 


**  Edict.  Theodos.  ad  calcem  Concil  Ephesin.  cited  be- 
fore, chap.  10.  n.  8. 

**  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  de  his  qui  ad  Eccles.  confug. 
Leg.  8.  Qui  imperatore  ad  magnam  ecclesiam  in  festo  pro- 
cedente,  exclamatione  usus  fuerit,  excidet  re  sperata,  et  per 
pnefcctum  ejectus  castigabitur,  &c. 


«  Cod.  Th.  lib.  9.  Tit  45.  de  his  qui  ad  Bcdet.  cooiiif. 
Leg.  4.  Hanc  autem  spatii  Utitodinem  idee  indolgeimii^ 
ne  in  ipso  Dei  templo  et  sacronnctis  altaribut  coiif\qgieotinB 
quenquam  mane  vel  vespere  cubare  vel  pemoctare  lieMt; 
ipsia  hoc  dericis  religionis  causa  vttantibai,  fte. 
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A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH.  OR  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  I 
DIVISION  INTO  PROVINCES,  DIOCESES,  AND  PARISHES :  AND  OF  THE  FIRST  ORIGIN. 
OF  THESE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE   STATE   AND   DIVISION   OF   THE   BOMAN  EMFIBE,   AND   OF    THE   CHUECH8   CONFOBMIl) 
TO   THAT   IN   MODELLING   HEE   OWN   EXTEBNAL   POLITY   AND   GOYEBNMENT. 


Hating  thus  &r  spoken  of  churches, 

Thm^S^^'ft  the  as  they  signify  the  material  buildings, 

ttait^S'SUpa^  or  places  of  convention  set  apart  for 

Christian  worship,  I  come  now  to 
consider  them  in  another  notion,  as  they  are  put  to 
signify  any  number  of  Christian  people  within  a 
certain  district,  as  in  a  parish,  diocese,  province, 
patriarchate ;  which  are  names  that  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  not 
all  equally  of  the  same  antiquity :  and  therefore  I 
shall  here  inquire  both  into  the  nature  and  original 
of  them.  Something  has  already  been  said  upon 
this  head,  in  speaking  of  the  several  officers  of 
the  church  that  were  placed  in  those  districts,  as 
patriarchs,  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  presbyters, 
so  for  as  was  necessary  to  explain  the  powers  and 
duties  of  those  ministers  in  the  church  :  yet  there 
are  many  things  to  be  noted  further,  which  could 
not  then  come  under  consideration ;  for  which  rea- 
son I  now  make  them  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  in- 
quiry. And  here,  to  understand  the  state  and  di- 
vision of  the  church  aright,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
a  short  view  of  the  state  and  division  of  the  Roman 
empire :  for  it  is  generally  thought  by  learned  men, 
that  the  church  held  some  conformity  to  that  in 
her  external  policy  and  government,  both  at  her 
first  settlement,  and  in  the  changes  and  variations 
that  were  made  in  after  liges.  In  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  every  city  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  under  the  immediate  government  of  certain 
magistrates  within  its  own  body,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  /SooXjf  or  $enatu$,  its  conmion  council 
or  senate,  otherwise  called  ordo  and  curia,  the  states 
and  court  of  the  city :  among  which  there  was 
Qsoally  one  chief  or.  principal  above  the  rest,  whom 
some  call  the  dictator,  and  others,  the  defensor  civir 
tatk ; .  whose  power  extended  not  only  over  the 
city,  but  all  the  adjacent  territory,  commonly  called 


the  irpod?fia,  the  suburbs,  or  lesser  towns,  belong] 
to  its  jurisdiction.  This  was  a  city  in  the  ci 
account,  a  place  where  the  civil  magistrate  anc 
sort  of  lesser  senate  was  fixed,  to  order  the  affi 
of  that  community,  and  govern  within  such  a  p 
cinct 

Now,  much  after  the  same  manner,  ^^  ^ 
the  apostles  in  first  planting  and  eh^tSSb^ 
establishing  the  church,  wherever  ^^ 
they  found  a  civil  magistracy  settled  in  any  pis 
there  they  endeavoured  to  settle  an  ecclesiasti 
one,  consisting  of  a  senate  or  presbytery,  a  comn 
coimcil  of  presbyters,  and  one  chief  president  ab 
the  rest,  commonly  called  the  irpocTwc,  or  the  apos 
or  bishop,  or  angel  of  the  church ;  whose  jurisc 
tion  was  not  confined  to  a  single  congregation,  1 
extended  to  the  whole  region  or  district  belong 
to  the  city,  which  was  the  ^rpoorf ca,  or  wapouda,  or, 
we  now  call  it,  the  diocese  of  the  church.  Acco 
ing  to  this  model,  most  probably,  St  Paul  direc 
Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  Crete,  Kard  ir^y,in  ev 
city,  that  is,  to  settle  an  ecclesiastical  senate  i 
government  in  every  place  where  there  was  bef 
a  civil  one :  which,  from  the  subsequent  history 
the  church,  we  learn,  was  a  bishop  and  his  p] 
bytery,  who  were  conjunctly  called  the  elders  i 
senate  of  the  church.  The  cities  of  the  empire  1 
also  their  magistrates  in  the  territory  or  coud 
round  them;  but  these  were  subordinate  to 
magistrates  of  the  city,  and  generally  chosen 
them,  as  learned  men^  have  observed  out  of  Fr 
tinus  de  Limitibus  Agrariis,  and  other  Roman  a 
quaries.  In  like  manner,  every  city  church  ] 
spiritual  officers  in  all  towns  and  villages  belo 
ing  to  the  city  region;  and  these  depending 
the  mother  church  both  for  the  exercise  of  tl 
power  and  their  institution;  they  being  b 
subordinate  and  accountable  to  the  city  chui 


'  See  Dr.  Maurice,  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  390. 
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as  the  subordinate  magistrates  were  in  the  civil 
disposition. 

Another  division  of  the  Roman  em- 
Tii»di.iIionofth^  pire  was  into  provinces  and  dioceses. 

Roman  empire  into     ,  .  .i  •   •  <•  i_    i 

prmincM  and  di»-  A  provmce  wBs  thc  cities  of  a  whole 
region  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
one  chief  magistrate,  who  resided  in  the  metropolis, 
or  chief  city  of  the  province.  This  was  commonly 
a  prstor,  or  a  proconsul,  or  some  magistrate  of  the 
like  eminence  and  dignity.  A  diocese  was  still  a 
larger  district,  containing  several  provinces  within 
the  compass  of  it :  in  the  capital  city  of  which  dis- 
trict a  more  general  magistrate  had  his  residence, 
whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  diocese,  to 
receive  appeals,  and  determine  all  causes  that  were 
referred  to  him  for  a  new  hearing  from  any  city 
within  the  district  And  this  magistrate  was  some- 
times called  an  eparchus,  or  vicariua  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  particularly  a  prtrfectua  Augusta- 
lis  at  Alexandria.  When  first  this  division  was 
made,  it  is  not  so  certainly  agreed  among  learned 
men ;  but  it  is  generally  owned,  that  the  division  of 
provinces  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  dioceses. 
For  the  division  into  dioceses  began  only  about  the 
time  of  Constantine.  But  the  cantonizing  of  the 
empire  into  provinbes  was  long  before ;  by  some  re- 
ferred to  Vespasian,  by  others  reckoned  still  more 
ancient,  and  coeval  to  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church. 

g^j  ^  However  this  was,  it  is  very  plain, 

f^:j^xhT^^  that  the  church  took  her  model,  in 
church.  setting  up  metropolitical  and  patri- 

archal power,  from  this  plan  of  the  state.  For  as 
in  every  metropolis,  or  chief  city  of  each  province, 
there  was  a  superior  magistrate  above  the  magis- 
trates of  every  single  city ;  so  likewise  in  the  same 
metropolis  there  was  a  bishop,  whose  power  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  province,  whence  he  was 
called  the  metropolitan,  or  primate,  as  being  the 
principal  bishop  of  the  province.  And  in  all  places 
therefore  the  see  of  the  bishop  was  fixed  to  the 
civil  metropolis,  except  in  Africa,  where  the  primate 
was  commonly  the  senior  bishop  of  the  province,  as 
has  been  showed  in  another  place.  In  like  manner 
as  the  state  had  a  vicarius  in  every  capital  city  of 
each  civil  diocese ;  so  the  church  in  process  of  time 
came  to  have  her  exarchs,  or  patriarchs,  in  many,  if 
not  in  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  empire. 

j;^^  5  This  will  appear  plainly  from  the 

frZU thrST?o«-  civil  notitia  of  the  empire,  when  com- 
tu.  of .!«,  empire.     ^^^^  ^^^y^  ^y^^  ecclcsiastical ;  which, 

because  it  not  only  gives  light  in  this  matter,  but  is 
of  singular  use  in  many  other  respects  to  all  that 
study  ecclesiastical  histor}',  I  will  here  insert  it  out 
of  the  book  called  Notitia  Imperii,  said  to  be  writ^ 
ten  about  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
where  the  whole  empire  is  divided  into  thirteen 
dioceses,  under  four  prtefecti-prtetorio ;  and  about  a 


hundred  and  twenty  proyinces  contained  in  them, 
in  the  manner  and  form  following. 

TYit  pr€rfectu§-pr€Btorio  Orientig,  and  under  him  five 
dioceses,  viz.  The  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Asiatic, 
Pontic,  and  Thracian  dioceses. 

I.  In  the  Oriental  diocese  are  contained  fifteen  pro- 
vinces. 1.  Palcestina.  2.  Phoenice.  3.  Syria. 
4.  Cilicia.  5.  Cyprus.  6.  Arabia.  7-  Isaarii. 
8.  Paliestina  Salutaris.  9.  Palsstina  Seconda. 
10.  Phoenice  Libani.  11^  Euphratensis.  12. 
Syria  Salutaris.  13.  Osrhoena.  14.  Mesopota- 
15.  Cilicia  Secunda. 


II.  In  the  diocese  of  Egypt  six  provinces.  1.  Li- 
bya Superior.    2.  Libya  Infinior.    3.  Thebsis. 

4.  Agyptus.    5.  Arcadia.    6.  Angustanica. 

III.  In  the  Asiatic  diocese  ten  provinces.  1.  Pam- 
phylia.    2.  Hellespontus.    3.  Lydia.   4.  Pisidia. 

5.  Lycaonia.  6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  7-  Pbiy- 
gia  Salutaris.  8.  Lycia.  9.  Caria.  10.  InsuLe 
Cyclades. 

IV.  In  the  Pontic  diocese  eleven  provinces.  1.  Ga- 
latia.  2.  Bithynia.  3.  Honorias.  4.  Cappadoda 
Prima.  5.  Paphlagonia.  6.  Pontus  Polemonia- 
cus.  7'  Hellenopontus.  8.  Armenia  Prima. 
9.  Armenia  Secunda.  10.  Galatia  Salutaris. 
11.  Cappadocia  Secunda. 

V.  In  the  diocese  of  Thrace  six  provinces.  1.  En- 
ropa.  2.  Thracia.  3,  Haemimontis.  4.  Rho- 
dope.    5.  Meesia  Secunda.    6.  Scythia. 

The  pr€rfectu9-pratono  of  Illyricum,  and  imder  him 
two  dioceses,  Macedonia  and  Dacia. 

VI.  In  the  diocese  of  Macedonia  six  provinces.  1. 
Achaia.  2.  Macedonia.  3.  Creta.  4.  Thessa- 
lia.  5.  Epirus  Vetus.  6.  Epirus  Nova,  and  pars 
Macedonice  Salutaris. 

VII.  In  the  diocese  of  Dacia  five  provinces.  1. 
Dacia  Mediterranea.  2.  Dacia  Ripensis.  3. 
Mssia  Prima.  4.  Dardania.  5.  Pars  Macedo- 
nia Salutaris,  and  Prcevalitana. 

Theprctfectus-pralono  of  Italy,  and  under  him  three 
dioceses,  viz.  Italy  or  the  Italic  diocese,  Illyricum, 
and  Africa. 

VIII.  In  the  Italic  diocese  are  contained  seventeen 
provinces.  1.  Venetiee.  2.  iBmylia.  3.  Ligu- 
ria.  4.  Flaminia  and  Picenmn  Annonarium.  5. 
Tuscia  and  Umbria.  6.  Picenum  Salmriiicariiim. 
7.  Campania.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. 10.  Lucania  and  BrutiL  11.  Alpes  Cot- 
tice.  12.  Rhaetia  Prima.  13.  Rhaetia  Secunda. 
14.  Samnium.  15.  Valeria.  16.  Sardinia.  17- 
Corsica. 
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IX.  In  the  dioeege  of  Illjnicum  six  provinces.  1. 
Pannonia  Secunda.  2.  Savia.  3.  Dalmatia.  4. 
Pannonia  Prima.  5.  Noricum  Mediterraneum. 
6.  Noricum  Ripense. 

X.  In  the  diocese  of  Africa  six  provinces.  1.  By- 
zacium.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Mauritania  Sitifensis. 
4.  Mauritania  CssariensiB.  5.  Tripolis.  6.  Afri- 
ca Proconsularis. 

The  jnTtfectut-pratorio  Galliarum,  and  under  him 
three  dioceses,  viz.  Hispania,  Gallia,  Britannia. 

XI.  In  the  Spanish  diocese  seven  provinces.  I. 
Boetica.  2.  Lusitania.  3.  Galleecia.  4.  Tarra- 
conensis.  4.  Carthaginensis.  6.  Tingitania.  7- 
Baleares. 

XII.  In  the  Gallican  diocese  seventeen  provinces. 
1.  Yiennensis.  2.  Lugdunensis  Prima.  3.  Ger- 
mania  Prima.  4.  Germania  Secunda.  5.  Bel- 
gica  Prima.  6.  Belgica  Secunda.  7*  Alpes  Ma- 
ritims.  8.  Alpes  Pennins  et  Grais.  9.  Max- 
ima Sequanorum.  10.  Aquitania  Prima.  11. 
Aquitania  Secunda.  12.  Novem  Populi.  13. 
Narbonensis  Prima.  14.  Narbonensis  Secunda. 
15  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  16.  Lugdunensis  Ter- 
tia.     17-  Lugdunensis  Senonia. 

XIII.  In  the  Britannic  diocese  five  provinces. 
1.  Maxima  Csesariensis.  2.  Yalentia.  3.  Bri- 
tannia Prima.  4.  Britannia  Secunda.  5.  Flavia 
Caesariensis.    Thus  &r  the  notUia  of  the  empire. 


g^^  ^  Now,  though  we  have  no  notUia  of 

J2yi»2j;2**iIS  ^®  church  so  ancient  as  this;  (for 
S!^  ^UHolU  *^*'  ®^  I^^  Sapiens,  which  is  exhibit- 


ed hereafter,  is  of  later  date ;)  yet  by 
comparing  the  broken  fragments  that  remain  in 
the  acts  and  subscriptions  of  the  ancient  councils, 
with  this  notUia  of  the  empire,  and  conferring  both 
with  the  later  twUttaa  of  the  church,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  the  church  wa3  divided  into  dioceses  and 
provinces  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  em- 
pire; having  an  exarch,  or  patriarch,  in  almost  every 
diocese,  and  a  metropolitan,  or  primate,  in  every 
province.  The  most  probable  account  of  which, 
conformed  to  the  foresaid  civil  notiHa,  is  presented 
in  the  following  Table,  according  as  the  division  of 
the  church  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 

I.  In  the  Oriental  diocese.    Patriarch  of  Antioch. 

PBOYINCE8.  MBTROPOLBS. 


1.  Paltfstina  Prima. 

2.  Phoenice. 
a  Syria. 

4  Cilicia  Prima. 
5.  Cyprus. 
6t.  Arabia. 


1.  Ciesarea. 

2.  Tyrus. 

3.  Antiochia. 

4.  Tarsus. 

5.  Constantia. 

6.  Bostra. 


PROVINCES. 

7.  Isauria. 

8.  Palaestina  Salutaris. 

9.  Paliestina  Secunda. 

10.  Phoenice  LibanL 

11.  Euphratensis. 

12.  Syria  Salutaris. 

13.  Osrhoene. 

14.  Mesopotamia. 

15.  Cilicia  Secunda. 


METROPOLBS. 

7.  Seleucia. 

8.  Jerusalem,  or  iElia. 

9.  Scythopolis. 

10.  Emissa. 

11.  Hierapolis. 

12.  Apamea. 

13.  Edessa. 

14.  Amida. 

15.  Anazarbus. 


II.  In  the  diocese  of  Egypt  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 


1.  Libya  Superior. 

1.  Ptolemais. 

2.  Libya  Inferior. 

2.  Dranieon. 

3.  Thebais. 

3.  Antinoe,orLycopolis. 

4.  iEgyptus. 

4.  Alexandria. 

5.  Arcadia. 

5.  Oxirinchus. 

6.  Augustanica. 

6.  Pelusium. 

III.  In  the  diocese  of  Asia.    Exarch  of  Ephesiis. 

PROVINCES. 

METROPOLBS. 

1.  Pamphylia. 

1.  Perga,  or  Sida. 

2.  Hellespont. 

2.  Cyricus. 

a  Lydia. 

a  SaTdes. 

4.  Pisidia. 

4.  Antiochia. 

5.  Lycaonia. 

5.  Iconium. 

6.  Phrygia  Pacatiana. 

6.*Laodicea. 

7.  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

7.  Synada. 

a  Lycia. 

a  Myra. 

9.  Caria. 

9.  Amphrodisias,  or 

Stauropolis. 

10.  Insulce  Cyclades. 

10.  Rhodus. 

11.  Asia  Proconsularis. 

11.  Ephesus. 

IV.  Diocese  of  Pontus. 

Exarch  of  Cssarea. 

PROVINCES. 

METROPOLBS. 

1.  Galatia. 

1.  Ancyra. 

2.  Bithynia. 

2.  Nicomedia. 

3.  Cappadocia  Prima. 

3.  Cssarea. 

4.  Cappadocia  Secunda.  4.  Tyana. 

5.  Honorias. 

5.  Claudiopolis. 

6.  Paphlagonia. 

6.  Gangra. 

7.  Pontus  Polcmoniacus 

.  7-  NeociEsarea. 

a  Helenopontus. 

a  Amasea. 

9.  Armenia  Prima. 

9.  Sebastia. 

10.  Armenia  Secunda. 

10.  Melitine. 

11.  Galatia  Salutaris. 

11.  PessinusaLJustinian- 

opolis. 

V.  Diocese  of  Thrace.    Exarch  of  Heraclea  first,  af- 
terward Constantinople. 


PROVINCES. 


1.  Europa. 

2.  Thracia. 


METROPOLES. 

1.  Heraclea. 

2.  PhiUppopolis. 
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PROVINCES. 

3.  Hccmi  montis. 

4.  Rhodope. 

5.  Ms^ia  Sccunda. 

6.  Scythia. 


VI. 


In  the  diocese  of 
Macedonia. 


rROVINCES. 

1.  Achaia. 

2.  Macedonia. 

3.  Creta. 

4.  Thessalia. 

5.  Epirus  Vetus. 

6.  Epirus  Nova. 

VII.  Diocese  of  Dacia. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Dacia  Mcditerranea. 

2.  Dacia  Ripensis. 

3.  Meesia  Prima. 

4.  Dardania. 

5.  Prievalitana. 


METRO  POLKS. 

3.  Adrianople. 

4.  Trajanople. 

5.  Marcianople. 

6.  TomL  But  the  bishop 

of  Tomiis  rather  to  be 
reckoned  an  autoce- 
phahu  than  a  metro- 
politan, becaose  he 
had  no  suffiragan  bi- 
shops under  him. 

The  exarch  of  Thessa- 
lonica. 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Corinthus. 
%  Thessalonica. 

3.  Gortjma. 

4.  Larissa. 

5.  Nicopolis. 

6.  Dyrrachium. 

Exarch  perhaps  first  at 
Sardica,  afterwards  at  A- 
crida,  or  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma,erected  by  Justinian. 

METROrOLES. 

1.  Sardica. 

2.  The  same. 

3.  The  same. 

4.  Scupi. 

5.  Acrida. 


VIII.  The  diocese  of  Italy  is  by  some  reckoned  but 
one  diocese,  by  others  divided  into  two,  the  diocese 
of  Italy,  and  prefecture  of  Rome. 


Exarch  of  Milan. 

METROPOLES. 

1.  Ravenna. 

2.  Aquileia. 

3.  Ravenna. 

4.  Mediolanum,  Milan. 

5.  Milan. 

6.  Milan. 

7.  Milan,others  Rhstio- 
polls,  called  Augusta 
Tiberii,  now  Ratis- 
bon. 


In  the  Roman  prefecture.  Patriarch  of  Rome. 

PROVINCES.  METROPOLES. 

1.  Picenum  Suburbica-  1.  Rome, 
rium. 

2.  Campania.  2.  Rome,  others  Capua. 


In  the  Italic  diocese. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  Flaminia  and  Picenum 

Annon. 

2.  Venetia  and  Histria. 

3.  Emilia. 

4.  Liguria. 

5.  Alpea  Cottise. 

6.  Rhoetia  Prima. 

7.  Rheetia  Secunda. 


PKOVIIfCBS. 

3.  Tuscia  and  Umbria.  3.  Rome. 

4.  Apulia  and  Calabria.  4.  Rome. 

5.  Brutii  and  Lucania.  5.  Rome. 

6.  Samnium.  6.  Rome. 

7.  Valeria.  7-  Rome. 

a  Sidlia.  &  Syracuse. 

9.  Sardinia.  9.  Calaria. 

10.  Corsica.  10.  Uncertain.  Otfac|iiij 

Rome. 


IX.  Diocese  of  I  Uyricum 
Ocddentale. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  Pannonia  Prima,  or 
Superior. 

2.  Pannonia  Secunda. 
a  Salvia. 

4.  Dalmatia. 

5.  Noricum  Mediterra- 
neum. 

6.  Noricum  Ripense. 


Exarch  of  Sirmium. 

MBTBOPOLE8. 

1.  Laoreacum. 

2.  Sirmium. 

3.  Sirmium.      Others 
Vindomana. 

4.  Salona. 

5.  Some  say,  Saltibmg. 

6.  SomeBay^Laureacum. 
Otfaen  leave  these 
two  uncertain. 


X.  Diocese  of  Africa.        Exarch  of  Carthage. 


PROVINCES. 


MBTROPOLE8. 


1.  Africa  Proconsularis.    1.  Carthaga 

2.  Byzacium.  2.  Civilmetropolis^Adro- 

metum.  But  the  eccle- 
siastical followed  the 
see  of  the  senior  bi- 
shop. Soin  all  the  rest 

3.  Numidia.  3.  Cirta  Julia,  or  Con- 

stantina. 

4.  Tripolis.  4.  Tripolis. 

5.  Mauritania  Sitifensis.  5.  Sidfi. 

6.  Mauritania     Ceesari-  6.  Csnaiea. 


XI.  Diocese  of  Spain. 

PROVINCES. 

1.  Boetica. 

2.  Lusitania. 

3.  Gallicia. 

4.  Tarraconensis. 

5.  Carthaginensis. 

6.  Tingitana. 

7.  Insuls  Baleares. 


Exarch  uncertain. 

mTBOPOLBS. 

1.  Hispalis. 

2.  Emerita  Augusta. 

3.  Bracara. 

4.  Tarraco. 

5.  Carthago  Hispanics. 

6.  See  of  the  sen.  bishop. 

7.  Uncertain;  some  say 
Palma. 


XII.  Diocese  of  Gallia.        Exarch  uncertain. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Viennensis. 


MBTBOPOLBS. 

1.  Arelate.    Others  say 
Vienna. 


2.  Lugdunensis  Prima.     2.  Lugdunum. 
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PROVINCES. 


i.  Germania  Prima.  3. 
L  Grermania  Secunda.  4. 
^  Belgica  Prima.  5. 

1  Belgica  Secimda.  6. 

7.  Alpes  Maritimfe.  7* 

3L  Alpes    Pennins  and  8. 

Graife. 
$.  Maxima  Sequanorum.  9. 

0.  Aqmtania  Prima.        10. 

1.  Aquitania  Secmida.  11. 
2b  Novem  Populorum.    12. 

3.  Narbonensis  Prima.   13. 

4.  Narbonensis  Secimda.  14. 

5.  Lugdunensis  Secmida.  15. 

6.  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  16. 
6.  Lugdunensis  Senonise.  17. 


METBOPOLES. 

Treviris.  Since  Men tz. 

Treveris.  Since  Colen. 

Treveris. 

Rhemi. 

Ebrodunum. 

Vienna. 

Yesontio.    Besan^on. 

Bituriges.    Bourges. 

Burdigala. 

Elusa,  or  Augusta  Au- 

sciorum. 

Narbo. 

Aquffi  Seztise.    Aix. 

Rothomagus.  Rouen. 

Turones.    Tours. 

Senons.    Sens. 


iCII  I.  Diocese  of  Britain.   Exarch  of  York,  if  any. 

PROVINCES.  MBTROPOLES. 

1.  Maxima  Cssariensis,  1.  Eboracum.    York, 
which  was  at  the  first 

all  from  the  Thames  to 
the  northern  borders. 

2.  FlaviaCoesariensiSftar  2.  York, 
ken  out  of  the  form- 
er, and  containing  all 

from  the  Thames  to 
the  Humber. 

3.  Britannia  Prima,all  on  3.  London, 
the  south  of  Thames. 

4.  Britannia  Secunda,  or  4.  Caerleon. 

all  beyond  Severn. 
5u  Valentia,  beyond  the  5.  York. 
Picts'  wall. 

This,  in  the  main,  was  the  state  and  division  of 
he  church  into  provinces,  and  exarchates,  or  me- 
lopoUtical  and  patriarchal  dioceses,  in  the  latter 
md  of  the  fourth  century ;  from  which  it  appears, 
hat  a  very  near  correspondence  was  observed  be- 
ireen  the  church  uid  state  in  this  matter  both  in 
he  Western  and  Eastern  empire. 

And  this  may  be  evidenced  further 
Tv«!?£^fyiiw  both  from  the  rules  and  canons^  and 
jieuMm  «!  um  the  luiowu practicc  of  the  church  in 
this  case.  For  when  any  provinces 
vere  divided  in  the  state,  there  commonly  fol- 
lowed a  division  in  the  church  also :  and  when  any 
aty  was  advanced  to  a  greater  dignity  in  the  civil 
iccount,  it  usually  obtained  a  like  promotion  in  the 
ieclesiastical :  so  when  controversies  arose  about 


primacy  between  two  churches  in  the  same  pro- 
vince or  district,  the  way  to  end  the  dispute  was  to 
inquire,  which  of  them  was  the  metropolis  in  the 
state,  and  order  the  same  to  be  the  metropolis  in 
the  church.  Of  all  which  there  are  manifest  proofis 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  by  this  rule  that  the 
bisho'p  of  Constantinople  was  advanced  to  patri- 
archfd  power  in  the  church,  who  before  was  not  so 
much  as  a  metropolitan,  but  subject  to  the  primate 
of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  And  this  very  reason  is 
given  by  two  general  councils,  which  confirmed  him 
in  the  possession  of  this  new-acquired  power.  The 
first  of  Constantinople  decreed,'  That  he  should 
have  the  next  place  of  honour  after  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  because  Constantinople  was  New  Rome. 
Which  was  thus  again  confirmed  and  ratified  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  says.  Forasmuch  as 
we  think  it  proper  to  follow  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  allow  the  canon  made  by  those  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bishops  assembled  under  the  emperor 
Theodosius  in  the  royal  city  Constantinople,  we 
ourselves  order'  and  decree  the  same  concerning 
the  privileges  of  the  most  holy  church  of  the  said 
city,  which  is  New  Rome.  For  our  forefathers  gave 
Old  Rome  her  privileges  in  regard  that  she  was 
the  royal  city :  and  those  hundred  and  fifty  bishops 
were  moved  with  the  same  consideration  to  grant 
equal  privileges  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  New 
Rome;  judging  it  but  reasonable,  that  the  city 
which  was  honoured  with  the  royal  seat  of  the 
empire  and  senate,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
with  Old  Rome  in  all  matters  of  a  civil  nature, 
should  also  be  advanced  to  the  same  dignity  in  ec- 
clesiastic^ afilurs,  and  be  accounted  the  second  in 
order  after  her.  Accordingly  they  determined  now, 
that  the  three  whole  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace,  should  be  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Which  plainly 
shows,  they  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  model  of 
the  state  in  settling  the  bounds  and  limits  of  juris- 
diction in  the  church.  The  council  of  Antioch 
assigns  this  for  the  reason  of  paying  deference  to 
metropolitan  bishops  in  general,  because  they  were 
placed  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province,*  whither 
all  men  that  had  business  or  controversies  had 
recourse.  And  therefore  if  any  dispute  happened, 
as  sometimes  there  did,  between  two  bishops  in  the 
same  province  about  metropolitical  power,  each 
laying  a  claim  to  it ;  the  way  to  end  this  contro- 
versy was  to  inquire,  which  of  their  sees  was  the 
true  metropolis  in  the  state  ?  and  adjudge  the  same 
to  have  the  true  legal  right  and  privilege  in  the 
church.    By  this  rule  the  council  of  Turin*  deter- 


*  ConciL   Constant  c.  3.    Tdv  KmiwraimvovirSXttot 

*  ConcO.  Cbalced.  c  28.  *  Concil.  Antioch.  c.  9. 

*  ConciL  Tanrin.  c.  2.    lUud  inter  episcopos  urbium 


Arelatensis  et  Viennensis,  qui  de  primatus  apud  nos  honore 
certabant,  a  sancta  synodo  definitum  est,  ut  qui  ex  eis  com- 
probaverit  suam  civitatem  esse  metropolim,  is  totius  pro- 
vincin  honorem  primatus  obtineat,  et  ipse  juxta  prsceptum 
canonum,  ordinationum  habeat  potestatem. 
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mined  the  controverey  about  presidency  betwixt 
the  two  churches  of  Aries  and  Vienna,  decreeing, 
That  that  bishop  should  be  the  primate,  who  could 
prove  his  city  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  province<> 
It  sometimes  happened  that  an  ambitious  spirit 
would  iietition  the  emperor  to  grant  him  the  honour 
nnd  power  of  a  metropolitan  in  the  church,  when 
yet  the  province  to  which  he  belonged  had  but  one 
metropolis  in  the  state ;  which  was  so  contraiy  to 
the  foresaid  rule  of  the  church,  that  the  great  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon*  made  it  deposition  for  any  bishop 
to  attempt  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  em- 
peror thought  fit  to  divide  a  province  into  two,  and 
erect  a  new  metropolis  in  the  second  part ;  then  the 
church  many  times  allowed  the  bishop  of  the  new 
metropolis  to  become  a  metropolitan  in  the  church 
also.  By  this  means  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  came  to 
be  a  metropolitical  see,  as  well  as  Cssarea,  because 
the  province  was  divided  into  two  by  imperial  edict. 
And  the  like  happened  upon  the  division  of  many 
other  provinces,  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  &c.  As  may 
be  seen  in  the  notitia  of  the  church,  which  follows 
in  the  end  of  this  book.  The  canons  of  the  church 
were  made  to  favour  this  practice  in  the  erection  of 
new  bishoprics  also.  For  the  council  of  Chalcedon  * 
has  another  canon,  which  says,  That  if  the  imperial 
power  mode  any  innovation  in  the  precincts  or 
parishes. belonging  to  any  city,  then  the  state  of  the 
church-precincts  might  be  altered  in  conformity  to 
the  alterations  that  were  made  in  the  political  and 
civil  state.  Which  canon  is  repeated  and  confirmed 
in  the  council"  of  TruUo.  So  that  if  any  place  was 
advanced  to  the  privilege  of  a  city,  and  governed  by 
a  civil  magistracy  of  its  own,  which  was  not  so  be- 
fore, it  might  then  also  be  freed  from  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  its  former  bishop,  and  be 
governed  by  one  of  its  o^^-n.  Thus  when  Maiuma 
in  Palestine,  a  dependant  on  Gaza,  was  advanced 
by  Constantine  to  the  privilege  of  a  city,  and 
governed  by  a  magistracy  of  its  own;  that  was 
presently  followed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  bi- 
shop's see,  which  continued  ever  after,  notwith- 
standing that  Julian,  in  spite  to  Christianity,  dis- 
franchised the  city,  and  annexed  it  to  Gaza  again. 
Sozomen  is  our  author  for  this,  and  he  adds  fur- 
ther,* that  in  his  time  the  bishop  of  Gaza,  upon  a 
vacancy  of  Maiuma,  laying  claim  to  it  as  only  an 
appendage  of  his  own  city ;  and  pleading,  that  one 
city  ought  not  to  have  two  bishops ;  the  cause  came 
to  a  hearing  before  a  provincial  synod,  which  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  -Maiumitans,  and  ordained 


them  another  bishop.  For  they  thoqg^t  it  not  pro- 
per, that  they  who  for  their  piety  had  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  made  a  city,  and  were  only  d^ 
prived  of  their  right  by  the  envy  of  a  pagan  prince^ 
should  lose  their  other  rights,  which  coocemed  the 
priesthood  and  the  church.  So  it  always  eontinixd 
an  episcopal  see,  and  has  ita  place  among  the  rat 
in  the  notitia  of  the  church.  The  like  may  be  ob- 
served of  Emmaus,  which  at  first  waa  but  a  viUage 
belonging  to  the  diocese  and  city  of  Jenmlem. 
But  being  afterward  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  lod 
called  Nicopolis,  from  their  great  victories  over  the 
Jews,  it  became  a  city  and  a  bishop's  see,  onder 
which  character  the  reader  may  also  find  it  in  the 
fwtitia  of  the  church.  These  are  evident  ^mtA, 
that  in  settling  the  limits  of  dioceses  and  other  &- 
tricts,  and  modelling  the  external  polity  of  the 
church,  a  great  regard  iiras  had  to  the  rules  of  the 
state,  and  many  things  ordered  in  conformity  to  the 
measure  observed  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Yet  these  being  matters  only  of        3^^^ 
conveniency  and  outward  order,  the  «Jid^ick5» 
church  did  not  tie  herself  absolutely  STZa  iS^Smi 


to  follow  that  model,  but  only  so  &r 
as  she  judged  it  expedient  and  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  her  own  spiritual  government  and  diici- 
pline.  And  therefore  she  did  not  imitate  the  state 
model  in  all  things :  she  never  had  one  univenal 
bishop,  in  imitation  of  a  imiversal  emperor;  nor 
an  Eastern  and  a  Western  pontificate,  in  imitation 
of  an  £astem  and  Western  empire ;  nor  four  grand 
spiritual  administrators,  answering  to  the  four  great 
ministers  of  state,  the  prurfeeti-fn^iiQrio^  in  the  ciril 
government;  not  to  mention  any  other  fonns  or 
ministers  of  state  afiairs,  multitudes  of  which  maf 
be  seen  in  the  notitia  of  the  empire.  Nay,  in  those 
things  wherein  she  followed  the  civil  form,  her  li- 
berty seems  to  have  been  preserved  both  by  the  laws 
of  church  and  state ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  was 
forced  upon  her,  but  as  she  thought  fit  to  order  it 
in  her  own  wisdom  and  discretion.  This  may  be 
collected  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,  where  hav- 
ing divided  the  two  Armenias  into  four  provinces, 
he  adds,'*  That  as  to  what  concerned  the  state  of 
the  church,  his  intent  was  to  leave  every  thing  in 
its  ancient  form,  and  make  no  alterations  in  the 
rights  of  the  old  metropolitans,  or  their  power  of 
ordaining  their  sufiragans,  &c.  And  this  ^peara 
further  from  the  answer  of  Pope  Innocent,  bishop 
of  Rome,  or  one  under  his  name,  given  to  Alexander 
of  Antioch,  who  had  put  the  question,"  Whether 


•  Concil.  Chaired,  c.  12. 

'  Concil.  Cholced.  c.  17.  £t  nv  Ik  fiatriXiKiiv  ij^overia^ 
iKaiviadt)  iroXt«,  rot?  xoXirtKoIv  xai  diifwa^ioiv  rinroi*  Kai 
Tto¥  iKKkntnatrriKutv  irapoiKiutv  n  rd^it  dKokovdtlTtt, 

•  Concil.  Tnil.  c.  38,  which  instead  of  -wapouciw,  reads, 
trpayfiaTOiV. 

•  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 


^  Jnstin.  Novel.  31.  Qub  vero  ad  tacerdotia  tpectant, 
ea  volumus  in  pristina  manere  forma,  ut  neque  circa  jus 
metropoliticum,  neque  circa  ordinationet  quicquaia  inoo- 
vetur.  Vid.  28.  c.  2. 

"  Innocent  Ep.  18.  ad  Alex.  Antioch.  Quod  scifciUris, 
utnim  divisis  imperiali  judido  proTiDciis,  ut  dius  metro- 
poles  fiant,  sic  duo  metropolitani  epiacopi  debeant  nomi 


Chap.  I. 
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upon  the  division  of  a  province,  and  the  erection  of 
two  civil  metropoles  in  it  by  a  royal  decree,  there 
ought  also  to  be  two  metropolitan  bishops  in  the 
church?  To  this  he  answers.  That  there  was  no  rea- 
■oa  the  church  should  undergo  alterations  upon 
every  necessary  change  that  wms  made  in  the 
ehril  state,  or  have  her  honours  and  dignitaries 
multiplied  or  divided  according  to  what  the  em- 
peror thought  fit  to  do  in  his  own  affiiirs.  This 
shows,  that  the  church  was  at  liberty  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  follow  the  model  and  divisions  of  the  civil 
state  or  not,  as  she  judged  most  expedient  for 
herself:  and  when  any  alterations  of  this  nature 
were  made,  they  were  generally  done  by  the  di- 
rection or  consent  of  a  provincial  or  general  coun- 
cil, or  the  tacit  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
church. 

g^^  ^  Whilst  we  are  upon  this  head  re- 

JSriirSLSlS!^  lating  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
irtiJiiSL^"*^  church,  it  comes  properly  to  be  in- 
^""^  quired,  what  the    primitive  writers 

mean  by  the  term  ecclesia  tuburbicaruB,  suburbicary 
churches,  in  the  district  of  the  Roman  church. 
Ruffinus,  in  his  translation  and  abstract  of  the  Ni- 
cene  canons,  gives  us  the  sixth  of  them  in  these 
words,"  **  The  ancient  custom  of  Alexandria  and 
Rome  shall  still  be  observed,  that  the  one  shall  have 
the  care  or  government  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  suburbicary  churches."  A  great 
many  questions  have  been  raised  by  learned  men 
in  the  last  age  concerning  this,  which  I  shall  not 
clog  tliis  discourse  mth,  but  only  resolve  two  ques- 
tions, which  are  most  material  for  a  reader  to  know. 
1.  What  was  the  extent  of  this  district  ?  2.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  limits  of  his  metropolitical  or  patri- 
archal power  ?  To  know  what  was  the  extent  of 
this  district,  we  cannot  take  a  surer  way,  than  to 
consider  what  is  meant  by  the  suburbicary  regions 
in  other  places.  For  this  is  a  term  that  often  occurs 
m  the  Theodosian  Code,"  where  Gothofred,*^  and 
our  learned  Dr.  Cave,**  and  many  others  take  it  to 
signify  the  district  of  the  prafectut  urhU,  or  juris- 
diction of  the  provost  of  Rome,  which  was  a  circuit 
of  about  a  hundred  miles  next  to  Rome ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  ancient  law,  which  says,  his  govem- 
BKnt  extended  not  only  to  Rome,  but  to  a  hundred 
niks  round  it,"  where  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 
eased.  Which  is  noted  also  by  Cassiodore,"  and 
IXo^*  who  instead  otcentesimus  lapis^  uses  the  phrase 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or  furlongs,  which 


is  not  much  short  of  the  legal  computation.  Others 
reckon  the  reffiones  suburbicaruB  to  be  the  same  ten 
provinces  of  the  Italic  diocese  which  were  under  the 
viearius  urbicus,  who  with  the  other  vicarius  of  Italy 
divided  the  Italic  diocese  between  them :  so  that 
the  Roman  vicarius  had  seven  provinces  in  Italy, 
(mentioned  before  in  the  notitia,)  and  the  three 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  under  his 
jurisdiction;  which  they  reckon  the  suburbicary 
provinces  of  Rome.  So  our  learned  Mr.  Brerewood," 
and  Sirmond,"  and  Du  Pin,  and  some  others,  who 
extend  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  to  all  those  ten  provinces  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  vicariui  urbis.  Either  of  these  opinions 
may  be  admitted,  as  having  at  least  their  arguments 
of  probability  to  defend  them :  whereas  they  who 
confine  the  suburbicary  churches  to  a  single  diocese, 
or  extend  them  so  far  as  to  include  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Western  empire,  run  into  contrary  extremes, 
for  which  there  is  no  ground  either  in  the  Nicene 
canon  itself,  or  any  other  part  of  the  history  of  the 
church  in  that  age.  For  it  is  evident  the  canon 
speaks  of  the  power  of  the  three  great  bishops,  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  as  extending  further  than 
a  single  diocese :  but  that  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Rome  in  those  days  extended  over  the  whole 
Western  empire,  is  not  once  so  much  as  hinted  in 
the  Nicene  canon,  but  is  contrary  to  all  the  com- 
mon senses  of  suburbicary  churches,  and  refuted  by 
the  known  distinction  between  Italic  and  Roman 
churches  or  provinces,  and  the  constant  opposition 
that  was  made  by  the  A^can  churches,  and  those 
of  Britain,  Milan,  and  others,  to  the  least  pretences 
of  patriarchal  power  over  them.  From  which  it  is 
rational  to  conclude,  that  the  notion  of  suburbicary 
churches  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  limits 
either  of  the  pngfectus  urbis,  which  was  a  hundred 
miles  about  Rome;  and,  as  Dr.  Cave  and  some 
others  think,  was  also  the  limits  of  the  pope's  me- 
tropolitical power ;  or  at  most  not  beyond  the  limits 
of  those  ten  provinces,  which  were  immediately 
subjected  to  the  civil  disposition  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  vicarius  urbis:  viz.  1.  Campania.  2.  Tuscia 
andUmbria.  3.  Picenum  Suburbicarium.  4.  Va- 
leria. 5.  Samnium.  6.  Apulia  and  Calabria.  7* 
Lucania  and  Brudi.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Sardinia.  10. 
Corsica.  Which  Dr.  Cave"  supposes  to  have  been 
the  exact  and  proper  limits  of  the  pope's  patriarchal 
power,  as  he  thinks  the  other  were  the  bounds  of 
his  metropoUtical  jurisdiction. 


ovi :  Don  visum  est  ad  mobilitatem  necesfitatum  munda- 
nainm  Dei  eccleiiam  commutari,  honoresqw  aut  divisiones 
perpeti,  quas  pro  tuis  cauiis  faciendaa  duxerit  imperator. 

"Ruifin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  Utapud  Alexaodriam,  et  in 
iiW  Roma,  vetusta  coosuetudo  servetur,  ut  vel  ille  ^gypti, 
fd  hie  sttbnrbicarianiiii  ecdestarum  soUicitudinem  gerat. 

■Cod.  Tb.  lib.  11.  Tit.  1.  de  Annona.  Leg.  9.  Vid.  plura 
apod  Gotbofred.  inloeimi. 

MGoCboftvd.  IB  ke. 


^  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  3.  p.  115. 

^  Digest,  lib.  1.  Tit.  12.  Leg.  1.  Si  quid  intra  centesi- 
mum  milliarium  admissum  sit,  ad  prsfectum  iirbi  per. 
tinet,  &c. 

>'  CassiodoT.  Form.  lib.  6.  p.  207. 

»  Dio,  lib.  52.  p.  548. 

'•  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1.  p.  99. 

*  Sirmond.  Censur.  Conjcctur.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

"  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  25fi. 
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g^  ^^  But  it  matters  not  much,  I  think; 

bi?t£S!?.SS!;t'  whether  we  call  this  district  of  these 
SfR^'Ufi^  ten  provinces  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
SZCSbiirju^J^'  metropolitical  or  patriarchal  dioceses 
or  provinces.  For  after  all  the  dis- 
putes that  have  been  raised  about  this  matter,  these 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  true  an- 
cient limits  both  of  his  metropolitical  and  patri- 
archal power.  Many,  I  know,  will  take  this  for  a 
paradox :  but  I  have  showed  it  to  be  true"  in  the 
case  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  bounds  of 
whose  jurisdiction  were  the  same,  viz.  the  six  pro- 
vinces of  the  £g>'ptian  diocese,  both  when  he  was 
a  metropolitan  and  patriarch :  and  why  then  might 
not  the  case  be  the  same  with  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  privileges  are  prescribed  as  a  model  for  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  council  of  Nice,  whose 
words  are  these:*  Let  ancient  customs  prevail; 
in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapohs,  let  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  have  authority  over  all,  because  the 
same  is  customary  with  the  bishop  of  Rome:  in 
hke  manner  at  Antioch,  and  in  other  provinces,  let 
the  privileges  be  secured  to  the  churches.  Some 
think  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  only  a  metropolitan 
when  this  canon  was  made,  as  Launoy,  Bishop 
Beveridge,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Cave ;  accord- 
ing to  whose  sentiments  it  must  follow,  that  the 
suburbicary  churches  were  the  district  or  subject  of 
his  metropolitical  power.  Mr.  Brerewood**  and 
Spalatensis,  after  St.  Jerom,  think  he  was  properly 
a  patriarch ;  and  I  have  showed  elsewhere,"  that 
there  are  some  reasons  to  countenance  their  opinion : 
but  then  the  Hmits  of  his  patriarchal  power  were 
still  the  same,  (according  as  it  was  at  Alexandria,) 
and  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Roman  diocese  were 
the  legal  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction.  And  so  Du 
Pin"  amongst  the  Romanists  makes  no  scruple  in- 
genuously to  confess ;  exempting  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  Britain,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  seven  of  the 
Italic  provinces,  from  any  subjection  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  patriarch  in  those  first  and 
primitive  ages. 

This  is   contrary  to  the    general 
8o^ee«idrnt      strcam  and  current  of  the  Romish 

proofa  of  tliia. 

writers,  one  of  which  is  so  angry  with 
Du  Pin  upon  this  account,  that  he  treats  him  with 
all  the  scorn  and  bitterness  imaginable  for  making 
such  a  bold  concession,  and  endeavours  to  answer ** 
both  what  he  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet  had  advanced 
against  the  pope's  pretence  to  patriarchal  power 


over  the  whole  Western  empire :  but  with  what  hk- 
cess,  the  reader  may  easily  judge  from  these  few  in- 
stances, which  are  evident  proo&  of  the  Mnae  thit 
has  been  given  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  popefi 
patriarchal  jurisdiction.  L  Ruffinus,  who  was  an 
Italian,  and  presbyter  of  Aqoileia,  and  therefbie 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  bounds  of  the  pope's 
patriarchal  power,  in  interpreting  the  sixth  canoo 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  confines  his  jmisdiction  to 
the  suburbicary  provinces  :*  and  other  ancient  ver- 
sions, published  by  Sirmondus  and  JosteUns,  agree 
with  his  interpretation.  2.  The  other  seven  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  which  properly  constituted  the 
Italic  diocese,  as  distinct  from  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, with  Milan  their  metropolis  at  the  head  of 
them,  were  not  anciently  subject  to  the  jurisdidiao 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  For  Milan  is  frequently 
styled  the  metropolis  of  Italy  by  Athanasins*  and 
Theodoret,"  taking  Italy  in  its  strict  and  pecnUir 
notion,  as  distinct  from  the  provinces  subject  to 
Rome.  The  bishop  of  Milan  was  never  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  (which  yet  he  must  hafe 
been,  had  he  been  subject  to  his  patriarchal  powei;) 
but  by  the  bishop  of  Aquileia,  as  the  bishq>  of 
Aquileia  and  other  places  were  ordained  by  Milan, 
which  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of  Pope  Pelagins," 
and  De  Marca"  does  not  pretend  to  deny  it  The 
hke  has  been  observed  by  learned  men  concerning 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  which  in- 
quently  contested  the  point  of  superiority  and  sub- 
jection with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  of  which  Dr. 
Cave"  gives  the  reader  a  particular  historical  ac- 
count for  many  ages  successively,  too  long  to  be 
here  inserted.  3.  For  the  African  provinces  (which 
are  pretended  to  be  part  of  the  pope's  patriarchal 
dominions)  they  had  always  an  exarch  or  patriarch 
of  their  own,  the  primate  of  Carthage,  who  was  ab- 
solute and  independent"  of  any  other,  as  Justinian 
declares  in  one  of  his  Novels.  And  it  is  plain  the 
African  councils  always  thought  so:  for  as  they 
never  sent  to  Rome  for  ordinations,  so  they  pro- 
hibited all  appeals  thither  upon  any  account  what- 
soever. Which  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction 
from  the  council  of  Milevis,"  which  orders  eveiy 
African  clerk,  that  appeals  from  the  sentence  of  his 
own  bishop,  or  a  synod  of  select  judges,  to  appeal 
to  none  but  African  sjmods,  or  the  primates  of  the 
provinces.  And  if  any  presumed  to  appeal  beyond 
seas,  meaning  to  Rome,  he  should  be  excluded  from 
all  communion  in  the  African  churches.    This  de- 


«  Book  II.  chap.  17.  sect.  11.  »  Cone.  Nic.  c.  6. 

-*  Brerewood  of  Patriarchal  Power,  qu.  1. 
»Book  II.  chap.  17.  sect.  8. 

^  Du  Pin  de  Disciplin.  Eccles.  Dissert.  1.  n.  14.  p.  92. 
"  Schelstrate's  Dissertation  of  Metropolitical  and  Patri- 
archal Power  against  Stillingfleet,  Lond.  1G88. 
»  Ruffin.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  6.    See  before,  sect.  9. 
»  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  t.  1.  p.  831. 
>«  Thcod.  lib.  2.  c.  i:>. 


"  Pelag.  Ep.  17.  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  90b. 

'^  Marca  de  Concord.  Sacerdot.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  n.  7,  8. 

••  Cave,  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5. 

»«  Justin.  Novel  131.  c.  4. 

^  Cone.  Milevit  c.  22.  Quod  si  et  ab  eia  Appellandam 
putaverint,  non  provoccnt  nisi  ad  Africana  consUia,  vel  ad 
primates  provinciarum  suarum.  Ad  transmarina  autem  qui 
putaverit  appellandum,  a  nullo  intra  Africam  in 
nione  suscipiatur. 
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cree  was  farther  confirmed  by  several  act^  of  their 
general  synods,  made  upon  the  famous  case  and 
i^>peal  of  Apiarius,  an  African  presbyter,  whom  Zo- 
simos,  bishop  of  Rome,  pretended  to  restore  to  com- 
monion,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  an  African 
eoimciL  Zosimus  alleged  for  himself  a  pretended 
deeree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  giving  him  authority 
to  receive  appeals:  but  this  the  African  fathers 
proved  to  be  a  forgery,  by  sending  for  authentic 
copies  of  the  Nicene  decrees  from  Constantinople, 
Antioch;  and  Alexandria,  where  no  such  thing  ap- 
peared. Upon  this  the  African  fathers  write  a  very 
sharp  letter  to  Pope  Celestine ;  (for  Zosimus  and 
Boni&ce  his  successor  were  both  dead  whilst  this 
controversy  was  depending;)  where  among  other 
things  they  desire  him,  that  he  would  not  for  the 
fbtore  give  ear  to  any  that  came  from  Africa,  nor 
admit  those  to  communion  whom  they  had  excom- 
mnnicated,  which  he  might  easily  perceive  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  council  of  Nice,  according  to 
whose  decrees  both  the  inferior  clergy  and  the 
bishops  themselves  were  committed  to  the  judgment 
oi  their  own  metropolitans :  for  the  Nicene  fathers 
very  justly  and  wisely  conceived,  that  all  controver- 
sies ought  to  be  ended  in  the  places  where  they 
arose.  And  it  was  very  unreasonable  in  itself  to 
dnnk,  that  God  should  enable  a  single  person  to 
examine  the  justice  of  a  cause,  and  deny  his 
gFSce  to  a  vast  number  of  persons  assembled  in 
eoonciL  Therefore,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they 
desire  him  henceforth  to  forbear  sending  any  of  his 
cfeiks  into  Africa,  to  execute  his  sentence  there, 
kst  they  should  seem  to  introduce  the  smoky  pride 
of  the  world  into  the  church  of  Christ  With 
ibondance  more  to  the  same  purpose,  which  the 
reader  may  find  at  large  inserted*  among  the  ca- 
Dons  of  the  African  Code.  From  which  it  is  as 
plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  in  the  time  of 
St  Austin  the  pope  could  lay  no  just  claim  to  pa- 
tiiarchal  power  over  any  of  the  African  churches. 
4  Balusns  has  further  demonstrated  for  the  Gal- 
Kcan  churches,  (in  his  excellent  preface  to  Antonius 
Angnstinns's  book  De  Emendatione  Gratiani,)  that 
fat  eig^t  hundred  years  the  French  synods  never 
•Dowed  of  any  appeals  from  their  own  determin- 
ations to  the  pope.  They  always  ordained  their 
own  metropolitans,  as  is  evident  from  the  second 
ijnod  of  Orleans,''  anno  533.  And  many  times 
stoutly  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  for 
idnch  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  foresaid  Baluzius 
and  Dr.  Cave,*  the  particulars  being  too  long  to  be 


inserted  here.  5.  Lastly,  For  the  Britannic  churches, 
it  is  evident,  that  for  six  hundred  years  they  never 
acknowledged  any  dependence  upon  Rome.  When 
Austin  the  monk  came  into  England,  and  pleaded 
with  the  British  bishops  (seven  in  number)  for  sub- 
jection to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  conformity  to 
the  Roman  rites  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  and 
some  other  things;  he  was  answered  positively," 
That  they  owed  no  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
but  were  under  the  government  of  the  bishop  of 
Caerleon  upon  Uske,  who  was  their  overseer  under 
God.  And  for  the  business  of  the  paschal  contro- 
versy, they  were  so  for  from  paying  any  deference 
to  the  Roman  custom,  that  they  continued  their 
ancient  practice  of  observing  Easter  on  a  difierent 
Sunday  from  Rome  for  some  ages  after,  notwith- 
standing all  the  arguments  that  the  pope  or  his 
party  could  urge  against  them.  For  which  reasons 
they  were  treated  as  schismatics  by  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  Rome ;  which  is  an  evident  demon- 
stration, that  they  did  not  then  acknowledge  any 
thing  of  the  pope's  patriarchal  power  over  them. 
All  this  is  clear  from  Bede,*  who  repeats  it  in 
several  places.  And  William  of  Malmsbury,*'  and 
Stephen  Heddius,^  and  Eadmerus,*  and  other 
writers  of  the  Life  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York, 
(a  great  zealot  for  the  Romish  cause  against  the 
British  customs,)  tell  us  the  very  same  story.  For 
they  say,  Wilfiid  refused  to  receive  ordination  from 
the  Scottish  or  British  bishops,  or  from  any  or- 
dained by  them,  because  the  apostolical  see  had 
rejected  their  communion.  So  that,  as  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  has  observed^  out  of  these  authors,  it 
is  plain,  the  British  and  Scottish  churches  stood 
excommunicate  at  that  time  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  her  rites 
and  customs  about  Easter,  and  her  pretended  power 
over  them.  A  great  deal  more  has  been  alleged  by 
our  learned  antiquaries,  Mr.  Brerewood,^  Mr.  Wat- 
son,** Dr.  Cave,**  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet,**  to  show 
the  ancient  liberty  and  independency  of  the  Britan- 
nic churches,  which  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  but 
only  consider  an  exception  or  two,  which  are  made 
by  Schelstrate  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the 
patriarchal  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  answer 
to  Bishop  Stillingfleefs  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Church. 

He  says,**  the  manuscript  set  out        sect.  is. 
by  Sir  H.  Spelman,  containing  the  c^JJiS^JlS^ 
answer  of   Dinothus   to  Austin,  is  thT&uiiSl!?^ 
spurious  and  forged;   for  the  style  "^"^ «»""««*• 


*Cod.  Can.  Afric.  a  cap.  135.  ad  cap.  138. 
'  Cone  AnreL  2.  c.  7. 

*  Cafe,  Anc.  Church  Got.  c.  5.  p.  220. 

*  Spehnan.  Concil.  Britan.  an.  601.  t  1.  p.  106. 

*  Bode,  Hitt.  Ub.  2.  c.  2  et  19.  lib.  3.  c  25.  lib.  5.  c.  16  et  22. 
■  Mahmbiir.  de  Gestit  Pontific.  Anglor.  lib.  3. 

*  Steph.  Heddios,  Vit.  Wilfrid,  c.  12. 


•  Eadmer.  Vit.  WUfrid. 

^  Stilliogfleet's  Answer  to  Cressy,  p.  300. 

**  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu,  3. 

**  WaUon  De  Eccles.  Britan.  Antiqua  Libertate,  Thes.  2. 

«'  Cave.  Anc.  Church  Gov.  c.  5.  p.  214. 

^  Stilling.  Origin.  Britan.  c.  5. 

«  ScheUtrat.  Disiert.  c.  6.  p.  130. 
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manifestly  discoTcrs  it  to  be  modem.  Whicli  is  a 
weighty  argument  indeed  from  a  person  who  was 
so  competent  a  judge  of  the  British  style,  in  which 
that  manuscript  was  written,  that  he  professes  he 
did  not  understand  even  the  English  tongue  mth- 
out  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  And  how  then 
should  he  be  able  to  judge  of  a  British  writing  by 
its  style,  without  knowing  a  syllable  of  the  language  ? 
But,  he  adds,  the  matter  of  it  also  discovers  it  to  be 
a  forgery:  for  it  is  manifest  there  was  no  arch- 
bishop of  Caerleon  upon  Usk  at  that  time,  as  the 
writing  pretends ;  but  that  the  metropolitan  juris- 
diction had  for  above  a  hundred  years  before  been 
transferred  to  Menevia.  As  if  it  was  not  as  manifest 
to  all  the  world,  that  the  archbishop  of  Menevia  or 
St.  David's  might  retain  the  title  of  Caerleon,  though 
the  see  was  removed,  because  Caerleon  was  the 
original  seat ;  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  now  retains  the  title  of  episeopus  Sodorensis, 
because  Sodora  and  all  the  Hebrides,  or  islands  on 
the  west  of  Scotland,  were  once  part  of  his  diocese, 
though  now  for  many  ages  they  have  been  separated 
from  it.  Or  to  give  an  instance  nearer  Rome,  we  are 
told  by  geogrnphcrs,**  that  Ostia  and  Porto  still  give 
title  to  two  bishops,  one  whereof  is  always  a  senior 
cardinal,  and  the  other  dean  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, though  both  places  are  now  in  such  ruins,  that 
there  is  scarce  an  inhabitant  in  either.  We  shall 
see  hereafter,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
many  times  three  or  four  ancient  Italian  bishoprics 
were  united  into  one,  as  Holstenius"  has  observed 
of  Tarquina,  Cometum,  and  Gravisca;  in  which  case 
no  absurdity  is  committed,  whichever  of  the  titles 
the  bishop  of  the  united  diocese  was  called  by.  Why 
then  must  it  be  an  objection  against  the  validity  of 
this  testimony,  that  it  calls  the  bishop  of  Menevia 
by  the  title  of  Caerleon,  when  that  was  the  original 
title?  But,  secondly,  he  says.  It  appears  from Bede, 
that  the  question  was  not  concerning  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  bishop,  but  about  Austin's  ine- 
tropolitical  jurisdiction  over  them.  But  how  then 
came  the  British  bishops  to  be  reckoned  schismatics, 
if  the  pope's  authority  was  no  ways  concerned  in 
the  dispute  ?  Would  they  be  schismatics  for  reject- 
ing Austin's  metropolitical  jurisdiction,  had  he 
unwarrantably  usurped  that  power  of  his  own  head, 
and  without  a  legal  conunission  from  some  superior 
obtruded  himself  upon  them?  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
the  one  was  included  in  the  other,  and  the  rejecting 
Austin  was  rejecting  the  power  that  sent  him. 
But  they  also  contested  the  pope's  supremacy  in 
another  respect,  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Romish 
rites  and  usages  in  the  observation  of  Easter,  the 
administration  of  baptism,  St.  Peter's  tonsure,  and 
some  other  customs ;  which  was  an  argument,  that 


as  they  had  no  dependence  upon  the  eliareh  of  Rone 
heretofore,  nor  much  communication  with  her,  bat 
rather  with  the  Eastern  churches ;  to  now  they  in- 
tended not  to  submit  to  her  dictates,  but  to  fbUov 
their  o^ii  ancient  customs  aa  a  free  church,  and  in- 
dependent of  her.  Can  any  one  suppose,  that  had 
the  British  bishops  looked  upon  the  pope  aa  mrttt- 
ed  with  a  legal  supremacy  over  them,  they  wooM 
have  scrupled  complying  with  directions  in  waA 
matters,  as  the  observation  of  Easter  and  the  like, 
when  such  things  were  but  the  smallest  part  of  pa- 
triarchal jurisdiction?  Even  our  author  himarl( 
when  he  comes  to  consider  the  matter  a  little  fiu^ 
ther,  is  not  so  hardy  as  to  stand  by  his  own  ane^ 
tion,  but  comes  to  call  them  namfes  at  last,  with  , 
Baronius  and  others  of  his  own  party,  telling  v,* 
that  after  the  Saxons  had  broken  in  upon  them, 
they  deserted  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  and  receded  as  schismatics  from  the 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  communion :  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  concluded,  that  God  waa  willing  to 
show  the  falsehood  of  the  achismatieal  church  of 
Britain,  by  the  miracle  which  he  wrought  upon 
Austin's  intercession.  This  is  home  to  our  point, 
and  gives  up  the  cause  in  question,  which  is,  wh^ 
ther  the  British  church  owned  the  pope*s  supremacy 
at  the  coming  of  Austin  hither?  Which  onraudur, 
after  some  small  bickerings  with  his  learned  adva<- 
sary,  is  forced  to  deny,  and  join  issue  with  him,  sod 
then  betakes  himself  to  their  last  and  common  re- 
fuge, ill  names  and  miracles;  which  being  no  aiga- 
ments  in  this  case,  I  shall  not  stand  to  give  them 
any  answer;  but  only  inquire  into  one  thing  more, 
how  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  had  deserted  any 
ancient  doctrine  relating  to  the  pope^s  patriarchal 
power,  upon  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  ?  To  evi- 
dence this,  our  author  must  give  us  very  plain 
proofe,  that  before  that  time  the  British  church  al- 
ways owned  the  bishop  of  Rome's  patriarchal  juris- 
diction over  them.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  pretend- 
ed design  of  his  whole  Dissertation :  but  his  proofr 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  few  slight  conjectmes, 
by  which  he  would  be  thought  to  have  demon- 
strated these  four  things :  1.  That  St  Peter  was 
the  founder  of  the  British  church,*  which  any  one 
that  reads  Bishop  Usher  de  Primordiis,^  will  ss 
readily  attribute  to  St.  Paul,  or  twenty  others :  so 
little  reason  is  there  for  grounding' the  pope's  patri- 
archal power  upon  the  first  conversion  of  the  Brit- 
ish church.  2.  He  argues  from  ancient  tradition, 
that  patriarchal  power  is  an  apostolical  institution, 
and  that  thereby**  the  British  church  was  msde 
subject  to  the  Roman,  whoever  was  the  first  con- 
verter of  it  But  this  tradition  is  involved  in  greater 
obscurity,  and   proceeds    upon   more   precarious 


^  Feirar.   Lexicon.  Geogr.  voce  Ostia,  et  Porttu  Au- 
giinti. 
'*  Holsten.  Annot.  id  Geograph.  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  8. 


"  Schclstrat.  Disiert  c.  6.  p.  106.         » Ibid.  c.  1  ft  2. 
^  Usser.  de  Antiquit.  Eccles.  Brit.  c.  1. 
»  SchclitFBt.  Disf ert.  c.  3. 
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proofii,  than  the  fonner.  3.  He  says,  The  British 
bishops  in  the  council  of  Aries  owned  the  pope's" 
patriarchal  power  over  them,  and  all  the  Western 
worid.  4.  And  lastly,  That  this  power,  in  this  full 
extent  and  latitude,  is  hoth  acknowledged  and  con- 
finned*'  by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
How  far  die  council  of  Nice  allowed,  or  confirmed, 
this  power,  has  been  already  showed,  in  discoursing 
of  the  suburbicary  churches.  So  that  the  only 
thing  remaining,  is  to  examine  what  weight  there 
it  in  his  argument  from  the  council  of  Aries.  This 
council  was  summoned  by  Constantine,  and  not  by 
the  pope,  against  the  Donatists,  anno  314.  Here 
were  present  three  British  bishops,  Eborius,  from 
York,  Restitutus,  from  London,  and  Adelphius, 
from  Lincoln,  (Colonia  Lindi,)  as  I  shall  show  here- 
after it  probably  ought  to  be  read.  Now,  in  their 
tynodical  epistle  to  Pope  Sylvester,  there  is  a  pas- 
sage (but  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  corrupt 
one)  which  speaks  something  of  his  holding  the 
greater  dioceses."  Which  our  author  interprets  to 
mean  his  having  a  patriarchal  power  over  all  the 
great  dioceses  of  the  western  empire,  Macedonia, 
Dacia,  lUyricum,  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and 
Britain.  But  one  question  may  be  here  asked,  which 
will  spoil  all  this  flourish  of  a  comment  Did  the 
AfHcan  fethers,  many  of  which  were  present  at  this 
eooncil,  so  understand  the  words,  greater  dioceses  P 
If  they  did,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  within  an 
age  after  they  so  stiffly  opposed  three  popes  suc- 
cenively,  and  vindicatai  their  own  liberties  in  this 
fciy  point,  (as  we  have  seen  before*  they  did,)  de- 
sjing  them  absolutely  all  power  of  receiving  ap- 
peals from  any  of  the  African  churches  P  Had  St 
Austin,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  forgot  what  their 
fivefiithers  had  so  lately  subscribed  at  Aries,  that 
Africa  was  one  of  the  pope's  larger  dioceses  P  Or 
bad  they  been  harassed  out  of  their  senses,  like  the 
poor  Britona,  by  some  Saxon  invasion,  and  were 
now  nm  into  schism,  as  the  other  are  reproachfully 
and  &]aely  said  to  have  done  P  Nothing  of  all  this 
can  be  pretended  in  the  present  case :  and  therefore 
that  is  demonstration  to  me,  that  neither  the  African 
fitthers,  nor  the  Britons,  nor  any  others  then  pre- 
sent in  council,  took  the  words,  greater  dioceses,  in 
the  sense  which  tins  author  puts  upon  them.  So 
ttat  whatever  meaning  they  must  have,  it  is  plain 
lluB  cannot  be  their  meaning :  and  then  all  the  ar- 
gment,  which  our  author  has  built  upon  this  sup- 
poation,  in  order  to  subject  the  Britons  to  the  pope, 
al  once  &ll8  to  the  ground.  I  will  not  now  stand 
dbpating  with  him,  whether  the  word  diocese  was 


never  about  tins  time  taken  in  any  author  for  one 
of  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire.  He 
says  Constantine^  so  uses  it  in  one  place,  speaking 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic  dioceses :  and  if  that  will 
do  him  any  service,  I  can  help  him  to  another ;  for 
Constantine  also  speaks  of  a  civil  officer,  called, 
co^oXic^c  ^louc^fffiifCi  or  rationalis  of  the  diocese,'* 
where  I  agree  with  Valesius,  we  are  to  understand 
one  of  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Nay,  I  have  said  before,  that  I  think  there  were  pa^ 
triarchs  too  in  the  church  at  that  time,  and  that 
they  had  the  great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire 
divided  among  them.  But  does  it  hence  follow,  that 
because  the  word  diocese  is  sometimes  so  used, 
that  therefore  it  must  needs  signify  so  in  this  place, 
when  there  is  plain  demonstration  to  the  contrary  P 
All  the  world  knows,  that  about  the  same  time  the 
name  diocese  was  given  to  single  episcopal  churches 
also,  and  they  too  were  called  greater  dioceses,  in 
opposition  to  the  UtuU  or  parishes,  which  were  quasi 
duBceseSf  the  lesser  dioceses  under  them,  as  the  Pon- 
tifical words  it**  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Marcellus,  who 
was  ope  of  Sylvester's  predecessors.  So  that  Syl- 
vester's holding  greater  dioceses,  may  mean  no  more 
than  his  being  a  metropolitan,  or  having  several 
episcopal  dioceses  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  whom 
he  was  to  signify,  according  to  custom;  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter,  and  other  things  decreed  in  the 
council.  Or  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  pa- 
triarch at  that  time,  then  his  greater  dioceses  may 
signify  those  ten  suburbicary  provinces,  which  were 
the  ancient  boimds  of  his  patriarchal  jurisdiction. 
But  whatever  meaning  they  have,  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  be  understood  in  our  author's  sense,  of  the 
great  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire :  because  it 
were  absurd  to  think,  that  Africa  should  acknow- 
ledge itself  to  be  one  of  the  pope's  dioceses,  which 
never  was  reckoned  among  the  suburbicary  pro- 
vinces, and  what  is  more,  always  resolutely  opposed 
the  pope's  pretences  to  the  least  shadow  of  power 
over  it,  claiming  an  absolute  and  independent  power 
within  itself  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance and  jurisdiction.  And  the  case  of  the  Britan- 
nic church  being  the  same  with  that  of  Africa,  it 
follows,  that  it  was  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the 
other  was,  notwithstanding  any  pretended  confes- 
sion of  subjection  made  by  its  bishops  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Aries,  upon  which  our  author  lays  the  main 
strength  of  his  cause,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it 
when  fairly  canvassed  and  examined,  as  I  doubt  not 
I  have  made  it  appear  to  every  unprejudiced  reader. 
I  was  the  more  willing  to  consider  here  some  of  the 


■•  Schebtrat  Dissert,  c.  4.  >«  Ibid.  c.  5. 

■•  Cooc  AreUt  1.  Epitt.  Sjnod.  Cone,  t  1.  p.  1426. 
Placait  etiam  aBtequsm  a  te,  qui  majorea  diosceses  tenea, 
F>rtt  potittiiDum  omnibiM  iusinuari.  ScheUtrete  and  Per- 
ns correct  it  thus :  Placait  etiam  h«c  juxta  antiquaxn  con- 
I  a  Ce,  qoi  mijorei  dicecescs  tenei,  et  per  te  potis- 


timum  omnibus  insinuari.  **  See  sect  11. 

*  Constant;  Ep.  ad  omnes  Ecdesias,  ap.  Euseb.  de  Vit. 
Const  lib.  3.  c.  19. 

« Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  aa 

"^  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli.     Viginti  quinque  titulos  in 
urbe  Roma  consUtuit,  quasi  dicsceses,  &c. 
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chief  exceptions  of  thiu  celebrated  writer  against  the 
liberties  of  the  Britannic  church,  because  I  know 
not  whether  any  one  else  has  made  a  reply  to  them ; 
and  these  strictures  \i'ill  serve  to  sugg^t  at  once  to 
the  reader  the  true  grounds  upon  which  our  ancient 
liberties  were  founded,  and  the  contrary  pretences, 
which  would  subject  us  to  the  power  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  patriarch  of  the  Western  empire,  though 
the  Britannic  diocese  had  as  just  title  to  be  inde- 
pendent at  that  time  as  Rome  itself,  or  Africa,  or 
any  other  diocese  in  the  empire.  I  make  no  further 
inquiry  here  into  the  bounds  of  other  patriarchs  or 
metmixilitans,  or  their  dioceses,  because  no  such 
momentous  disputes  have  been  raised  about  them, 
and  they  may  be  easily  learned  from  the  notitia  of 
the  church  here  subjoined  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
book.  Therefore  I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  ex- 
amine the  ordinar}'  extent  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
dioceses,  or,  as  we  now  call  them,  diocesan  churches. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  MORE  PARTICI-LAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NUMBER, 
NATURE,  AND  EXTENT  OF  DIOCESES,  OR  EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCHES,  IN  AFRICA,  EGYPT,  AND  OTHER 
EASTERN    PROVINCES. 

f^^^  ,  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  dis- 

fEHTp^?'  coursed  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the 
'******•  most  ancient  and  apostolical  division 

of  the  church  was  into  dioceses,  or  episcopal 
churches ;  tliat  is,  such  precincts  or  districts,  as 
single  bishops  governed  with  the  assistance  of  their 
presbyters.  But  yet  we  are  to  make  a  little  further 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  these,  because 
great  errors  have  been  committed  by  some  late 
i^Titers  about  them.  There  are  who  pretend,  that  a 
diocese  for  the  three  first  ages  was  never  more  than 
such  a  number  of  people  as  could  meet,  and  ordi- 
narily did  meet,  in  ^  single  congregation.  Others 
extend  the  limits  of  ancient  dioceses  further  than 
this  at  first,  to  include  a  city  and  the  whole  region 
about  it :  but  then  they  reckon,  that  upon  the 
general  conversion  of  heathens  to  Christianity,  such 
dioceses  ought  to  have  been  divided  into  single  con- 
gregations, and  a  new  bishop  and  clergy  set  over 
every  one.  There  is  no  difference  betwixt  these 
two  opinions  save  only  this,  that  the  one  wholly 
mistakes  the  church's  first  and  ])rimitive  model,  and 
the  other  quarrels  ^-ith  her  practice.    But  the  truth 


•  Brerewood  of  Patriarch.  Gov.  qu.  1.  p.  102. 
'Kuseb.  lib.  1.  c.  l.lib.'i.  c. -24. 

•  Alex.  Ep.  Enrycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 

•  Epiph.  Ep.  ad  Job.  Hierotul.    Ad  me«  parochin  vide- 
bantur  ccclesiam  pertinere,  &c. 


of  the  matter  was,  that  the  church,  in  Kttliiig  die 
bounds  of  dioceses,  went  by  another  rnle,  not  thit 
of  single  assemblies  or  congregations,  but  the  rale 
of  government  in  every  city,  including  not  only  the 
city  itself,  but  the  suburbs,  or  region  lying  roand 
about  it,  within  the  verge  of  its  jurisdiction.  Whiefa 
seems  to  be  the  plain  reason  of  that  great  ind 
visible  difference  which  we  find  in  the  extent  of 
dioceses ;  some  being  very  large,  others  very  nmll, 
according  as  the  civil  government  of  each  city  hip- 
pened  to  have  a  laiger  or  lesser  jurisdiction.  There 
are  two  things,  indeed,  that  commonly  impose  upon 
unwary  readers  in  this  matter.  One  is,  that  the  sn- 
cient  name  of  an  episcopal  diocese  for  three  hmh 
dred  years  is  commonly  iropouna,  which  they  mil- 
take  for  a  parish  church,  or  single  congregatioD : 
whereas,  as  learned  men'  have  rightly  ob6erfed,it 
signified  then  not  the  places  or  habitations  netr  i 
church,  but  the  towns  or  villages  near  a  city,  which, 
together  with  the  city,  was  the  bishop's  vapoiicM,  or, 
as  we  now  call  it,  his  diocese,  the  bounds  of  his  o^ 
dinary  care  and  jurisdiction.  That  thus  it  wu 
appears  evidently  from  this,  that  the  largest  dio- 
ceses, such  as  those  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria, which  had  many  particular  churches  in 
them,  were  called  by  the  same  name,  as  the  resder 
may  find  a  hundred  passages  in  Eusebius,'  where 
he  uses  the  word  irapouna,  when  he  speaks  of  thoR 
large  and  populous  cities,  which  had  many  particD- 
lar  churches  in  them.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  m 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  was  divided 
into  several  districts,  called  laura^  in  every  one  of 
which  there  was  a  church,  with  a  presbyter  fixed 
upon  it :  and  yet  all  these  were  but  one  \ 
Alexander  calls  it  in  his  circular  epistle' 
Arius.  The  reader  may  see  the  word  so  used  by 
Epiphanius,^  St  Jerom,'  the  councils  of  Antioch,* 
Ancyra,'  and  many  others  in  after  ages,  when  it  is 
certain  episcopal  dioceses  were  something  laiger 
than  parish  churches,  as  those  are  taken  to  signify 
single  congregations.  So  that  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  use  of  the  word  irapocna  for  a  dio- 
cese to  the  fourth  century. 

And  now  about  this  time  the  name  ^^  ^ 
diocese  began  to  be  used  likewise.  diSTbSJJa'K 
For  the  council  of  Aries,  which  was  **  ^  ""^ 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  writing 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  says,  that  he  did  im^brvf 
dicecese*  teneref  possess  greater  dioceses;  which 
though  Schelstrate  and  otlier  Romish  writers  inter- 
pret patriarchal  dioceses,  to  aggrandize  the  pope's 
jurisdiction;  yet  it  is  more  probable,  as  Dr.  Cave' 
obser\-es,  that  it  means  only  single   bishoprics; 


*  Hieron.  Ep.  &3.  ad  Ripar.  Miror  sanctnm  epocopm, 
in  ci\jui  paro<!bia  esae  presbyter  dicttur  Vigilaatiot,  acqni- 
escere  furori  ejus,  4c.  •  Conril.  Antioch.  c.  9. 

^  ConciL  Ancyr.  c.  18.  August  EpitL  241.  BtsO.  Ep.  2GL 

•  Concil.  1. 1 .  p.  1429.    •  CsTe'i  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  3.  p.  130. 
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though  1  grant  ConBtantine  might  have  made  the 
divisioii  of  the  empire  into  ciyil  dioceses,  from 
whence  patriarchal  dioceses  took  their  name  in  the 
IbUowing  ages.  The  word  is  used  frequently  for  a 
single  diocese  in  the  African  councils,  as  where  it  is 
said,**  A  bishop  shall  not  leave  his  principal  seat, 
and  betake  himself  to  any  other  church  in  the  dio- 
cese: so  likewise  often  in  the  African  Code,  and  the 
Collation  of  Carthage.  From  which  it  appears,  that 
the  words  paroehia  and  dioBcetk  were  of  the  same 
import  in  those  times,  and  the  calling  of  a  diocese 
by  the  name  of  parockia  does  not  make  it  a  single 
congregation. 

^^^^  Another  thing  that  imposes  upon 

iJ'lJJJJ^^S  men  in  this  matter,  is  the  ambiguity 
•■*"'*^'^'  of  the  names,  wffo&srua  and  suburbia^ 
the  suburbs  of  a  city ;  which,  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation, signifies  no  more  than  the  houses  or 
hidntations  next  adjoining  without  the  waUs  of  a 
dty ;  but  anciently  it  denoted  all  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages which  lay  round  the  city  in  a  certain  district, 
which  were  therefore  reckon^  as  belonging  to  that 
dty,  though  many  times  at  several  miles*  distance 
from  it.  Thus,  Canopus  was  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Alexandria,  and  yet,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  we  find  it  called  by  one  Athana- 
sius,"  the  wfiodoTunf,  or  suburbs  of  that  dty.  So 
So8»men''adls  Daphne  the  suburbs  of  Antioch, 
though  it  was  forty  furlongs'  or  five  miles'  distance 
from  it  And  Pancirol "  notes  of  the  famous  sub- 
urbs of  Constantinople,  called  "EpiofMv,  or  Septimum, 
that  it  was  so  denominated  from  its  being  seven 
miles  off  fitnn  the  dty  at  first,  though  afterward,  by 
the  strange  growth  and  increase  of  that  city,  it  came 
to  be  reckcmed  a  more  immediate  part  of  it  So 
then  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Carthage  a  place  call- 
ed Dedmum,  because  it  was  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  dty,  as  Procopius  informs  us."  And  some  think 
Ae  Ager  Sexti,  in  which  Cyprian  suffered  martyrdom, 
was  so  named  from  its  bdng  six  miles  ofi"  from  the 
dty;  for  the  Roman  martyrology  puts  Sextum 
Milliare  instead  of  Ager  SextL  Now,  in  all  such 
suburbs  as  these  there  were  particular  assemblies, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  dt^  churches ;  as  appears 
ham  what  Eusebius'^^^bservesoot  of  the  epistle 
of  Dionydus  of  Alexandria,  who  says,  when  he  was 
tifT^igti^  to  Colluthion,  a  place  in  the  region  of 
Maieotes,  that  he  should  still  hold  particular  as- 
semblies, as  they  were  used  to  do  in  those  suburbs 
that  were  something  more  remote  from  the  city.  So 
that  these  andent  words,  wapouia  and  wpod^tut, 
when  taken  in  their  true  ancient  and  primitive 


sense,  do  not  make  a  bishop's  diocese  to  be  only  a 
single  parish  in  the  modem  sense,  but  a  city  with 
all  the  towns  or  villages  within  the  region  or  dis- 
trict to  which  the  city  magistrate  extended  hi8  ju- 
risdiction. For  that  Justellus*'  has  showed,  out  of 
good  authors,  is  the  difference  between  ir^Xic  and 
Kw/iii,  a  dty  and  a  village :  a  dty  is  a  place  that  is 
governed  by  a  magistracy  and  laws  of  its  own,  and 
exercises  authority  over  the  region  or  territory  that 
lies  about  it ;  but  a  village  is  a  dependant  only  on 
a  dty,  and  has  no  magistrates  of  its  own,  but  such 
as  belong  to  the  dty  whereof  it  is  a  dependant 
According  to  which  notion,  an  episcopal  church  was 
generally  a  city  and  a  whole  region,  of  the  very 
same  extent  with  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whose  bounds  for  the  most  part  were  the  bounds 
of  the  bishop's  diocese ;  though  the  rule  was  not  so 
universal,  but  that  it  admitted  of  some  particular 
exceptions.  And  from  hence  it  will  appear,  that 
though  there  vras  great  difierence  in  the  extent  of 
dioceses,  as  there  was  in  dty  regions  and  districts, 
and  many  of  them  were  but  small  in  comparison  of 
others ;  yet  they  were  generally  so  large  as  to  ad- 
mit both  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbytery  in  the  dty 
chiut^h,  and  presbyters  and  deacons  in  the  country 
regions. 

To  clear  this  whole  matter,  (which  ^^  ^ 
is  of  great  use  upon  several  accounts  n£^^  iS^t 
towards  understanding  rightly  the  SSSjilSTiS^ 
state  of  the  andent  church,)  I  will  tSTL^'^tS 
here  make  a  particular  inquiry  into  the 
extent  both  of  the  largest  and  narrowest  dioceses, 
and  distinctly  consider  the  state  of  each.  For  though 
they  difiered  much  in  extent,  yet  they  all  agreed 
in  the  same  species  of  government;  the  essence 
of  which  consisted  not  in  being  confined  precisdy 
to  such  or  such  limits ;  for  that  was  but  acddental 
to  the  constitution :  the  same  spedes  of  government 
is  still  preserved  in  most  parts  of  the  church,  and 
yet  any  one  that  will  allow  himself  the  liberty  of 
making  just  observations,  may  easily  discern  a  dif- 
ference between  some  of  the  first  conversions,  and 
those  that  followed  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  church : 
for  in  the  former,  it  is  evident,  dioceses  were  ge- 
nerally more  numerous,  and  not  so  large  as  in  the 
latter.  The  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  river  Euphrates,  is  estimated  by 
the  best  geographers  at  630  miles ;  the  breadth  from 
Sinus  Issicus  in  Cilicia  to  Trabezond  at  210:  yet 
there  were  almost  four  hundred  dioceses  in  this 
tract  of  land,  as  the  teader  may  satisfy  himself  from 
the  notitia  of  the  church  in  the  end  of  this  book. 


*  GoodL  Gsrthag.  5.  c.  5.  Nemini  fit  facultas,  relicta 
priodpali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dioecesi  con- 
ititiitam  te  coofarre.    Vid.  Con.  Can.  Afrir.  c.  1 17, 1 18, 

mm. 

u  Carnal,  Ghalcad.  Act.  3.  t.  4.  p.  408. 
■  8aram.lib.5.  c.  19. 
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»  Pancirol  Com.  in  Notit.  Imper.  lib.  1.  c.  72. 

"  Procop.  Vandalic.  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

u  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  '0«  iv  trpoavuott  tropptaripm 
Kiifiivoi^t  KarA  fAipov  Icoirrai  avvaytayal. 

>*  Jiistel.  Not.  in  Cod.  Canon.  &c.  Concil.  Antioch. 
c.  9. 
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But  now,  if  we  look  into  any  middle  age  conver- 
Kions,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  dioceses  veiy 
small  in  comparison  of  these,  and  their  extent  very 
great.  For  in  Germany,  which  is  computed  above 
twice  as  large  as  Asia  Minor,  (being  840  miles  in 
length,  and  7A0  in  breadth,)  there  are  but  forty  bi- 
shoprics; in  all  Belgium  but  eighteen;  in  Den- 
mark but  fiAccn ;  in  Swedeland  but  ten ;  in  Russia 
twenty-one ;  in  Poland  thirty;  as  Dr.  Hcylin  and  other 
geographers  have  computed  them.  And  our  number 
in  England,  being  also  a  later  conversion,  bears  no 
.  proportion  to  those  of  Asia  Minor,  though  the  isle 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  much  inferior  to  it  in  big- 
ness. I  leave  the  curious  and  the  learned  to  in- 
<iuire  into  the  reasons  of  this  difference,  whilst  I  go 
on  to  show  the  different  extent  of  dioceses  in  the 
primitive  church,  where  we  shall  meet  with  some 
very  large,  others  very  narrow,  but  the  same  species 
of  episcopacy  preserved  in  all,  and  none  confined 
absolutely  to  a  single  congregation. 

g^  ^  I  shall  begin  with  the  dioceses  of 

co{t„tt'!£dK«:j.  Africa,  which  some  by  mistake  have 
©fAfric..  reckoned  the  least  bishoprics  in  the 

world ;  whereas  upon  a  just  computation  they  will 
appear  to  be  far  larger  than  many  others.  The 
whole  extent  of  Africa  (comprehending  the  six 
Roman  provinces,  Tripolis,  Byzacena,  Africa  Pro- 
consularis,  Numidia,  and  the  two  Mauritanias)  is 
computed  by  Procopius  "  to  be  ninety  days*  journey 
in  length:  which,  reckoning  as  he  does,  that  a 
day's  journey  was  210  stadia,  or  twenty-six  miles 
and  a  quarter,  amounts  to  above  2360  miles :  the 
breadth  was  in  some  places  200,  and  in  others  500 
miles :  which  makes  it  by  computation  twice  as 
big  as  Germany  or  France.  Now  there  were  in  this 
compass,  in  St.  Austin's  time,  about  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  bishoprics,  as  appears  both  from  the 
Collation  of  Carthage,"  and  the  Abstract  of  St, 
Austin,'*  and  the  notitia  of  the  African  church,  made 
about  fifty  years  after  St.  Austin's  death,  and  pub- 
lished by  Sirmondus."  The  present  dioceses  in 
France,  if  compared  with  these,  will  appear  to  be 
as  large  again,  and  those  of  Germany  much  larger: 
yet  the  African  bishoprics,  as  a  learned  man  "  right- 
ly calculates,  might  one  with  another,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  reckoned  to  contain  each  of  them  threescore 


"  Procop.  Vandalic.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  177. 
"  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  1. 
»•  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  Die  1.  c.  14. 
*  Notit.  Afric.  ap.  Sirmond.  Miscellan. 
-I  Maurice's  Defence  of  Diocea.  Episc.  p.  163. 
"  Aug.  Ep.  262.  ad  Coelefltin. 

«  Id.  Ep.  74, 203.  212, 236.  It.  de  Cura  pro  Mortuis,  c.  \% 
"  Stillingfleet*8  Unreasonablenen  of  Separat.  part  3.  n. 
9.  p.  251. 
»  Aug.  Ep.  236,  240.  »  Aug.  Ep.  110. 

^  Scr.  11.  de  Divers.  »  Ser.  10.  de  Divers. 

»  Id.  dc  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8.     »  Cod.  Can.  Afric.  c.  7a 
"  Collat.  Carth.  Dip  1.  c.  181.    Alypius  dixit,  Scriplum 


or  fourscore  towna  and  vfllaget.  It  if  certuiit  at 
least,  that  many  of  them  were  of  a  veiy  lai^  extent 
St.  Austin's  diocese  of  Hi]^  was  abcyfe  forty  iiiiki 
long:  for  he  himself  tells  us,"  that  Fnsnla,  a  place 
in  his  diocese,  which  he  erected  into  a  new  bishop- 
ric, was  forty  miles  distant  from  him.  Some  other 
churches  in  his  diocese  are  also  mentioned  in  \m 
epistles,"  and  other  writings,  which  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet"  has  collected  together :  to  which  the  leader 
may  add  other  epistles,*  where  he  mentions  the 
churches  of  Suhsana,  Torres,  Cisa,  Verbahs,  Foa- 
dus  Strahonianensis,  and  Gippitanus,  as  parts  of  lui 
episcopal  care  also.  In  Hippo  itself  there  were 
several  churehes,  three  of  which  are  occasionally 
mentioned  hy  St  Austin,  one  calkd  JEedewia  Paeit,' 
another,  BatSiea  LetmtU^  and  a  third.  Ad  r^fiitf 
Marfyre$,  The  Church  of  the  twenty  Martyrs,"  whoie 
memory  was  famous  at  Hippo,"  aa  being,  in  sll 
probability,  African  martyrs,  and  of  that  partieolir 
chureh  whereof  St.  Austin  was  biahop.  In  the 
other  Hippo,  called  Hippo  Diaretorum  fiyrdistinetifln 
sake,  the  African  canons"  speak  of  serernl  churehei* 
And  in  the  Collation  of  Carthage  we  often  meet 
with  complaints  of  the  catholic  bishops,  that  the 
Donatists  had  set  up  anti-bishqia,  not  only  in  their 
cities,  but  in  other  places  of  their  dioceses :"  and 
the  Donatist  bishops  return  the  charge*  telling  the 
catholics  particularly,  that  at  Constantina"  they 
had  not  only  set  up  a  bishop  in  the  city,  but  another 
in  the  middle  of  the  diocese :  and  that  at  Milerifl 
they  had  done  the  same,  making  one  biahop  in  the 
place,  another  at  Tunca,  a  city  in  the  same  diooeie, 
and  a  third  at  Ceramussa.  From  which  it  is  essjr 
to  conclude,  that  thoae  dioceses  were  then  so  laige, 
as  not  only  to  have  a  country  region,  but  sometimei 
more  cities  than  one  within  their  district.  The 
like  may  be  inferred  from  that  canon  of  the  Afri- 
can councils,  which  says,"  No  bishop  shall  leave 
his  principal  cathedral,  and  reside  in  any  other 
chureh  of  his  diocese.  That  manifiestly  implies,  that 
their  dioceses  had  Gther  diurehes  in  the  countiy, 
beside  the  city  cathedral  in  thenu  And,  indeed,  in- 
stances of  this  kind  would  arise  without  nomber,  to 
any  one  that  would  make  a  curious  search  into  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  African  chureh.  I 
shall  only  add  two  things  more  relating  to  it    1. 


sit  istos  omnes  in  villis  vel  in  fiindis  ene  episcopot  ordinatot, 
non  in  aliquibus  civitatibus. 

"  Collat.  Carth.  ibid.  c.  6S.  Petilianus  diut,  la  plebe 
mea,  id  est,  civitate  Constantinensi,  advenarium  liab«o  For- 
tunatum.  In  medio  autem  dioBceBii  mes  nunc  inititutnm 
habeo,  imo  ipsi  babent  nomine  Delphiniim— etiam  in  plebe 
fratris  mei  Adeodati,  id  eit  in  civitale  Milevitana,  its  com- 
missa  res  est,  ut  unnm  ibidem  &abeat  advenarium,  alteram 
in  Tuncensi  civitate,  qui  ad  htgus  plebem  antiquitus  perti- 
net — Tertiiis  vero  sit  in  loco  qui  dicitnr  CeramuMa. 

"  Concil.  Cartb.  5.  c.  5.  Nemini  sit  fkcultaa,  relicts  prin- 
cipali  cathedra,  ad  aliquam  ecclesiam  in  dicscoti  conttitatam 
se  conferre. 
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That  Carthage  is  well  known  to  have  had  a  great 
nmnber  of  chnrches  helongmg  to  its  diocese  in  the 
fourth  centuiy.  Mr.  Sirmond,**  in  his  Notes  upon 
St.  Austin's  Sermons,  gives  us  the  names  of  seven 
of  them«  which  are  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  his 
aermons,  via.  the  cathedral  church,  called  BtmUea 
Major  et  JResHtuia,  BasiUea  JFhutti,  BasHiea  Leon- 
Hana,  BaMea  Cdermm^  BamUea  Noearum^  BimUea 
Petri,  in  the  third  region,  and  BatUka  Pauii^  in  the 
■izth  region.  To  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet"  adds 
two  churches  without  the  city,  one  where  St  Cyprian 
■offered  martyrdom,  and  another  where  his  body 
was  buried,  at  a  place  called  Mappalia,  both  which 
are  mentioned  by  Victor  Uticensis.  Dr.  Maurice," 
who  examined  a  little  further,  adds  still  to  those 
within  the  city,  the  church  called  Fkrentia^  and  Bar- 
$Siea  Oratiamf  and  I%eod(mamaf  and  Sonoriana,  and 
TridOarum:  and,  doubtless,  there  were  many  others 
not  mentioned,  since  Victor"  reckons  about  five 
hundred  clergy  belonging  to  the  church  of  Carthage. 
The  other  thhig  I  would  note  concerning  the  Afii- 
ean  church  is,  that  in  Tripolis,  one  of  the  six  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  AfHca,  there  were  but  five 
iMshopt,  which  we  learn  both  firom  the  canons  of 
die  Afirican  councils,*  and  the  ancient  notUia  of 
that  church*  which  names  their  sees,  Leptis  Magna, 
CBea,  Taeapa,  Sabrata,  and  Oirberis ;  firom  three  of 
which  there  were  bishops  in  the  council  under 
Cyprian  at  Carthage :  and  the  presence  of  no  more 
WBf  required,  because  of  the  paucity  of  them.  But 
BOW  thia  was  a  large  tract  of  ground,  as  Blondel* 
faimaelf  proves  out  of  Ptolemy,  who  names  many 
other  cities,  Chuzis,  Sumucis,  Pisinda,  Sydedenis, 
Anna,  Oerisa,  Iseina,  Amuncla,  Butta,  and  others. 
So  that  whether  we  compare  the  whole  extent  and 
dimensiona  of  Afirica  with  the  number  of  dioceses 
eontained  therein,  or  consider  any  particular  pro- 
vince or  diocese  by  itself,  it  plainly  appears,  that 
every  bishop  had  a  city,  and  a  region  or  large  terri- 
tny  for  his  diocese ;  some,  two  cities  or  more;  and 
none  so  small  a  people,  as  to  deserve  the  name  that 
tome  have  bestowed  upon  them,  of  country  parishes 
or  single  eongregations. 

,^  ^  Out  of  the  Afirican  provinces  let  us 

gg^j^LBbST^  P*^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^®  Egyptian  dio- 
'^■^"''  cese,  as  it  is  called  in  the  civil  account 

of  the  Roman  empire,  under  which  are  comprehend- 
ed all  the  regions  of  Libya,  Pentapolis,  and  Eg3rpt, 
from  Tripc^  to  the  Red  Sea.  These  countries  all 
together  are  justly  computed  by  a  learned  man^  to 
betiiree  times  as  great  as  England ;  yet  they  never 
hid  alxyve  a  hmidred  bishops  in  them  all.    For 


Alexander  and  Athanasius,  who  were  very  compe- 
tent judges,  reckon  scarce  so  many.  Athanasius^ 
says,  there  was^  iyy^  iKur^v,  near  a  hundred  in 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis;  and  Alexander^ 
uses  the  same  expression  in  his  circular  epistle 
against  Arius,  saying,  That  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  being  near  a  hundred 
met  together  in  council,  had  condemned  Arius  and 
his  followers.  And  after  this  the  notiUas  of  the 
church  reckon  no  more.  That  which  the  reader 
will  find  at  the  end  of  this  book,  has  but  ninety- 
seven,  excluding  those  of  Tripoli,  which  have  been 
spoken  of  before :  and  others  in  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  never  exceed  a  hundred  and  one.  So  that 
the  number  of  dioceses  seems  to  have  continued 
near  the  same  without  alteration  for  several  ages. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  has  collected  their  names 
out  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  subscriptions  of 
councils,  and  other  monuments  of  the  church, 
which  I  shall  here  subjoin,  as  I  shall  for  all  other 
countries  as  we  pass  on,  that  such  readers  as  please 
to  compare  the  names  with  the  maps  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal geography,  may  the  better  understand  the  ex- 
tent of  dioceses,  and  the  true  ancient  state  and 
geography  of  the  church.  The  Egyptian  patri- 
archate was  sometimes  divided  into  three  provinces, 
sometimes  into  six,  sometimes  into  nine,  but  the 
limits  of  the  whole  were  the  same,  including  Eg3rpt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis :  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
follows  the  largest  division,  and  so  makes  seven 
provinces  in  Egypt,  reckoning  the  dioceses  in  this 
order. 

In  Eg3rptus  Prima. 

1.  Alexandria.  2.  Hermopolis  Parva.  3.  Me- 
telis.  4.  Coprithis.  5.  Sals.  6.  Letus,  aL  Lato- 
polis.  7*  Naucrada.  8.  Andromena,  or  Andropolis. 
9.  Nicium.  10.  Onuphis.  11.  Taua.  12.  Cleopa- 
tris.  13.  Mareotis.  14  Schedia  and  Menelaites. 
15.  Phthenegus,  al.  Phthenoti  Nomus.     16.  Nitria. 

In  Augustamnica  Prima. 

1.  Pelusium.  2.  Heraclea  in  Sethrsete  Nomo. 
3.  Tanis.  4.  Rhinocurura.  5.  Thmuis.  6.  Os- 
tracina.  J.  Phacusa.  8.  Cassium.  9.  Aphnsum, 
which  he  thinks  Antonine's  Itinerary  calls  Daph- 
nis.  10.  Hephaestus.  11.  Paniephysus.  12.  Ge- 
ms.    13.  Thennesus.    14.  Sela. 

In  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

I.  Leontopolis.  2.  Atribis.  3.  Onium,  al.  Ili- 
um.   4.  Babylon.    5.  Bubastus.     6.  Pharbsthus. 


*  Simand.  Not.  in  Ser.  14.  a  m  edit.  1. 10.  p.  851. 

M  StilliiigflMt's  UnreaKMutbleneu  of  Separation,  p.  VQ, 

*  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  51. 

» Victor,  de  Peraec.  Vandal,  lib.  5.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7- 
p.(il3u 

*  CoBciL  Guih.  3.  c.  39.    In  Tripoli,  ut  aaseritur,  epis- 
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copi  sunt  quinque  tantummodo.  Vid.  Cod.  Gan.  Afric.  c.  49. 
aL50. 

*  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  186.  ex  Ptolem.  lib.  4.  c.  3. 

^  Maurice's  Defence  of  Dioces.  Episc.  p.  71. 

«i  Atban.  Apol.  2.  p.  778. 

*>  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
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7.  Hcliopolis.     8.  Scenae  Mandronun.     9.  Thou. 

10.  Antithou. 

In  Egyptus  Secunda. 

1.  Cabasa.     2.  Phragonea.     3.  Pachncmnonis. 

4.  Elearchia.  5.  Diospolis.  6.  Sebcnnythus.  J, 
Cynopolis  Inferior.  8.  BusiriB.  9.  Paralus.  10. 
Xocs.     II.  Butus. 

In  Arcadia. 

1.  Oxyrinchus.  2.  Heraclea  Superior.  3.  Ar- 
sinoc,  al.  Civitas  Crocodilorum.   4.  Theodosiopolis. 

5.  AphroditopolU.  6.  Memphis.  J,  Clysma.  8. 
Nilopolis.  9.  Parallus.  10.  Thamiate,  now  called 
Damiata.  11.  Cynopolis  Superior ;  which,  as  Hol- 
stenius  observes,  is  in  the  notUia  of  Hierocles  made 
the  metropolis  of  this  province. 

In  Thebais  Prima. 

1.  Antinoe.  2.  Hermopolis  Magna.  3.  Cusa. 
4.  Lycopolis.  5.  Oasis  Magna.  6.  Hypsele.  7* 
ApoUinis  Civitas  Parva.  8.  Antceum.  9.  Pano- 
polis. 

In  Thebais  Secunda. 

1.  Ptolemais.  2.  Thinis.  3.  Coptus.  4.  Ten- 
tyra.  Holstenius  corrects  it,  Teuchira,  from  the 
Greek.  5.  Maximianopolis.  6.  Latopolis.  7* 
Hermetes,  al.  Hermonthcs.  8.  Diospolis  Mhgna, 
al.  Thebais  Magna.    9.  Therenunthis.    10.  Phyls. 

11.  Thoi.  12.  Ombl  la  Tathyris.  14.  Diospo- 
lis Parva. 

In  Libya  Cyrenaica,  otherwise  called  Pentapolis. 

I.  Ptolemais,  where  Synesius  was  bishop.  2. 
Sozusa.    3.  Lemandus.    4.  Cyrene.    5.  Teuchira. 

6.  Berenice.  7-  Ticelia,  al.  Pisila.  8.  Aptuchi 
Fanum.      9.  Erythra.      10.  Barca.      11.  Hydrax. 

12.  Disthis.  13.  Palcebisca.  14.  Olbia.  To  which 
Holstenius  adds  Boreeum. 

In  Libya  Marmarica,  al.  Libya  Secunda. 

1.  Damis.  2.  Paro^tonium.  3.  Antipyrgus.  4. 
Antiphra.  5.  Marmarica.  6.  Zagula ;  which  Hol- 
stenius observes  to  be  sometimes  corruptly  read  6a- 
zula.     7.  Zygris. 

Beside  these,  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  reckons  seven 
others  in  Egypt  of  uncertain  position.  Vantena, 
Gauoea,  Flagonita,  Cotenopolis,  Gazula,Ele8ma,  and 
Psynchus:  but  Holstenius  rightly  observes,  that 
five  of  these  are  but  corruptions  of  others  named 
before.  Vantena  is  put  for  Antinoe ;  Flagonita  for 
Fragonita ;  Elesma  for  Clysma;  Gazula  for  Zagula ; 
and  Psynchus  for  Oxyrinchus.    And  I  observe,  that 


"  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  6.       "  Ibid.  c.  5.        «  Synea.  Ep.  58. 
*•  Syncs.  Ep.  11.     T«  ti  iv  clo^ci  dit/uw,  kox  Saot  wrr* 


Paralus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  •eem  to  be 
named  twice.  So  that  we  cannot  reckon  the  whole 
number  of  dioceses  much  above  a  hundred  in  these 
nine  provinces.  Now,  to  make  a  tolerable  estniiite 
of  the  largeness  and  extent  of  theoe  dioceoes,  we 
must  consider  a  little  the  state  of  these  countnei, 
together  with  the  extent  of  thenL  And  by  this 
means  we  shall  find  this  obeerratioa  to  be  true, 
(which  I  am  also  to  make  upon  Pftlettine,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Italy,)  that  here  were  some  of  the  lai]geit 
and  some  of  the  smallest  dioceses  in  the  world  un- 
der the  same  form  of  episcopal  government  In 
Libya  and  Pentapolis,  the  dioceses  seem  to  hate 
been  very  large ;  for  the  whole  number  in  both  pro- 
vinces was  but  twenty-two :  and  yet  these  provinces 
were  of  great  extent,  as  appears  from  what  Pliny' 
delivers  out  of  Eratosthenes,  that  from  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  to  Cyrene  in  Pentapolis  was  five  handled 
and  twenty-five  miles,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
must  be  divided  among  these  bishoprics ;  which  ii 
some  ground  to  conjecture  that  they  were  of  the 
largest  size.  Beronice  was  the  most  western  bolder 
of  Pentapolis,  from  whence  to  Arsinoe  or  Tenchiii, 
the  n^xt  neighbouring  seat,  PHny**  reckons  fioitf* 
three  miles,  and  from  Arsinoe  to  Ptolemais  twenty 
two.  And  it  is  certain  several  others  lay  at  grestcr 
distances  from  each  other.  Bat  some  may  fimey, 
perhaps,  they  were  smaU,  inconsiderable  dioceses  ftr 
all  this,  because  Sjmesius,*  speaking  of  his  own  city 
Ptolemais,  the  metropolis  of  Pentapolis,  says  it  wtf 
but  a  small  city.  To  obviate  this,  I  wiU  note  a  few 
things  out  of  Synesius,  concerning  the  cities  and 
dioceses  of  this  region.  That  Ptolemais,  where 
Synesius  vras  bishop,  had  a  territory  and  coontiy 
churches  in  its  diocese,  is  evident  from  Synerioi 
himself,  who,  writing  to  his  presbyters  upon  his  firrt 
consecration,  desires  them  to  pray  for  him,  and 
enjoin  the  people,  both  in  the  city  and  country 
churches,^  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  pray  for 
him  likewise.  This  is  evident  proofs  that  thoogh 
Ptolemais  itself  might  not  be  a  very  large  city,  yet  it 
had  a  diocese  of  some  extent,  and  village  churches 
in  the  circuit  of  it.  In  another  place  he  complains, 
that  all  the  churches^  of  Ampelitis  that  were  under 
him,  were  burned  down  and  destroyed.  There  were 
two  regions  of  this  name  in  Pentapolis,  one  belong- 
ing to  Cyrene,  the  other  to  Ptolemais :  and  it  is 
probable  there  were  in  both  of  them  towns  and 
villages  depending  respectively  upon  those  mother 
churches.  Indeed  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paolo,  out  of 
Synesius,  speaks  of  one  or  two  dioceses  in  this  pro- 
vince, which  seem  to  be  less.  For  Hydrax  and 
Palsebisca  were  but  villages,  once  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  Erythros,  from  which  they  were  separated 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens,  and  had  a  dis- 
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dnct  bishop  of  their  own.  But  there  was  none  be- 
kue  him,  nor  any  after;  for  it  was  united  by  The- 
i^hilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,*  to  Erythros  again. 
So  that  it  rather  proves  the  largeness  of  the  dioceses, 
that  they  were  of  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of 
others  being  taken  out  of  them.  In  another  place, 
Synesius*  speaks  of  the  Olbiats,  whom  he  styles 
hlfuc  Kwft^nic,  a  country  people,  and  says  they  had 
ft  bishop.  But  a  learned  man  observes**  rightly, 
that  this  may  signify  a  people  or  nation  living  in 
many  villages,  of  which  sort  there  were  several  in 
the  region  of  Pentapolis  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
where  there  were  but  few  cities :  for,  as  he  shows 
oat  of  Pomponius  Mela  and  PUny,  these  country 
people  generally  inhabited  in  great  numbers  toge- 
ther, and  were  under  the  denomination  of  little  na- 
tions, though  they  dwelt  in  cottages,  or  mapalia,  as 
they  called  them  in  the  language  of  those  countries. 
So  that  though  a  bishop's  seat  was  in  a  village,  he 
might  have  a  large  region  for  his  diocese,  as  we  shall 
find  in  pursuing  the  history  of  other  nations.  In 
Ae  neighbouring  province  of  Libya,  Zygus  was  a 
village,  and  a  bishop's  seat :  yet,  as  the  same  learn- 
ed person"  observes  out  of  Ptolemy,"  it  was  such  a 
village  as  had  a  territory  along  the  sea-side ;  and 
the  whole  sea-coast  of  Libya  was  divided  between 
that  and  two  or  three  other  such  villages  or  cities, 
eall  them  which  you  please.  For  there  were  but 
•even  dioceses  in  all  this  Libya,  which  extended 
dnee  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  so  that  the 
bishop's  sees  were  at  least  fifty  miles  from  each  other. 
And  yet  perhaps,  being  a  desert  country,  and  in- 
habited by  very  barbarous  people,  the  dioceses  might 
be  less  than  many  others,  if  computed  by  the  num- 
ber of  Christians,  rather  than  the  extent  of  ground; 
as  if  we  compare  them  with  some  in  Egypt,  their 
next  neighbours.  In  Egypt,  the  dioceses  cannot  be 
reckoned  so  laige  as  those  of  Libya  and  Pentapolis, 
becaose  here  were  eighty  bishoprics ;  and  yet  the 
extent  of  Egypt  was  not  more  than  the  other  two, 
bat  the  country  was  infinitely  more  populous,  and 
so  capable  of  more  bishoprics  in  a  less  compass. 
Dr.  Heylin  computes  the  length  of  it  to  be  only 
five  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles,  and  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  sixty :  which  comes  pretty  near 
the  computation  of  Pliny,"  who  reckons  it  five 
hnndred  and  eighty-six  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  broad  from  Pelusium  to  Canopus.  This 
divided  into  eighty  dioceses,  will  allow  above  thirty 
mfles  length  and  breadth  to  every  diocese ;  which 
if  a  competent  space  for  an  episcopal  diocese  con- 
Mfting  of  many  towns  or  parishes,  but  too  large  for 
any  single  congregation.    We  may  judge  of  the  ex- 


tent of  some  of  these  dioceses  by  that  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  first  a  great  many  churches  with  pres- 
byters fixed  upon  them  in  the  city  itself,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  as  Epiphanius**  more 
than  once  informs  us,  naming  beside  the  great 
church,  commonly  called  CsBsarea,  those  of  Diony- 
sius,  Theonas,  Pierius,  Serapion,  Dizyas,  Mendidius, 
Annianus,  Abias,  and  Baucalis,  where  ^Arius  was 
presbyter.  Then  again  it  had  the  large  region  of 
Mareotes  belonging  to  it  For  Athanasius"  says, 
there  never  had  been  either  bishop  or  chorepiscopus 
in  all  that  region,  but  only  presbyters  under  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria;  and  that  they  were  fourteen 
in  number,  (besides  thirteen  deacons,)  some  of  which 
had  two  villages,  and  others  more,  within  their  re- 
spective parishes.  Canopus  also  was  once  in  this 
diocese,  being  reckoned  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Alexan- 
dria, (as  has  been  noted  before,)  though  a  large  place, 
and  twelve  miles  distant  from  it.  Nicopolis  also 
was  in  this  diocese,  which  Strabo  equals"  to  a  city. 
So  that  there  must  be  particular  assemblies  in  the 
remoter  suburbs  of  this  diocese,  which  could  not 
possibly  meet  with  the  mother-church.  We  have 
not  so  particular  an  account  of  any  other  diocese  in 
Egypt,  but  from  this  we  may  make  some  estimate 
of  the  rest,  since  it  appears  that  a  competent  terri- 
tory of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  might  be  allowed  to 
every  diocese  upon  a  rational  computation.  Nor  is  it 
any  just  exception  to  this,  that  here  were  sometimes 
bishops'  seats  in  villages  as  well  as  cities.  For 
many  villages  were  equal  to  cities,  and  had  also  large 
territories  belonging  to  them.  As  Strabo  particu- 
larly notes  of  Schtedia,  which  was  but  a  village  in 
his  time,"  yet  such  a  one  as  might  compare  with  a 
city ;  and  in  Athanasius's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
advanced  into  a  city,  or  was  at  least  the  head  of  a 
nomaSf  or  region,  called  Menelaites :  for  Athanasius 
styles  Agathodeemon,"  bishop  of  Schsdia  and  Me- 
nelaites together.  So  that  though  we  find  in  the 
Greek  notitia  of  this  province  several  bishoprics  de- 
nominated from  villages,  as  Vicus  Psancos,  and  Co- 
trideos,  Rhicomerium,  Pariana,  and  Anassa ;  yet  we 
are  not  to  imagine  the  bishops  of  these  places  were 
pastors  only  of  a  private  village,  but  that  they  had 
each  a  larger  territory,  after  the  example  of  Scheedia, 
for  their  jurisdiction.  In  the  diocese  of  Arsinoe,  it 
is  plain,  ihere  were  country  parishes  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century :  for  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, speaks  of  them  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where 
he  discourses  of  Nepos  the  Millenary, who  was  bishop 
of  the  place.  After  his  death,  he  says,  he  went  into 
the  region  of  Arsinoe,  and  having  called  together 
the  presbyters  and  teachers  of  the  country  villages," 
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he  lield  a  conference  with  them  for  three  days  to- 
gether about  NeiKMi's  opinions,  which  it  seems  had 
infected  some  of  their  churches,  and  dran^'n  them 
into  factions  and  schisms.  The  like  observation  is 
made  by  Cassian*  upon  Paniephysus,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Augustamnica  Prima,  that  it  had  many 
towns  and  villages  under  it,  till  they  were  swallowed 
up  with  the  inundation  of  the  sea  and  an  earth- 
quake. And  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  rightly  ob- 
serves out  of  Athanasius,"  that  Phragoneain  Mgyp- 
tus  Secunda  had  the  whole  nomas  of  Elearchia  for 
itH  diocese.  And  excepting  Thennesus,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Augustamnica,  which  CaKsian**  seems  to 
make  an  island,  without  any  territory  about  it,  it 
may  be  generally  affirmed  of  all  tlie  £gyi)tian  cities, 
that  they  had  their  wpodvtta,  or  country  towns  and 
villages  aljout  them,  some  more,  some  less,  where,  as 
Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria  words  it,*  they  had 
their  holy  assemblies  distinct  from  those  of  the 
mother-churches. 

Yet,  not  to  put  a  fallacy  upon  my  readers,  I  must 
ob6er\'e  one  thing,  which  will  much  diminish  the 
largeness  of  those  dioceses  in  one  ^lart  of  Egypt ; 
that  is,  that  as  it  was  the  most  populous  country  in 
the  world  in  some  (larts  of  it,  so  it  was  absolutely 
desert  and  uninhabited  in  others.  The  cities  were 
generally  placed  pretty  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
but  on  both  sides,  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  from 
them,  were  vast  mountains  and  deserts,  where  no 
mortal  dwelt,  till,  as  Orosius  observes,**  the  monks 
first  took  up  their  abode  there,  leaving  the  cities,  to 
inhabit  those  vast  tracts  of  wildernesses  and  sands, 
which  for  their  barrenness  and  want  of  water,  and 
multitudes  of  serpents,  had  never  before  seen  any 
thing  of  human  conversation.  This  account  of  the 
Egj'ptian  deserts  is  confirmed  by  Josephus,*  where 
he  speaks  of  Moses  making  an  incredible  expedition 
with  an  army  through  them,  to  surprise  and  come 
unexix?ctedly  upon  the  Ethiopians.  And  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  who  treat  of  the  monastic  life,  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  them.  Sulpicius  Se- 
verus  makes  the  entrance  on  these  deserts  in  Thc- 
bais*  to  be  only  twelve  miles  from  the  river  Nile. 
But  the  deserts  themselves  were  vastly  greater.  For 
Cassian,  speaking  of  the  wilderness  of  Scethis, 
where  Paphnutius  was  abbot,  says,  there  was  one 
of  the  monks  who  had  his  cell"  eighteen  miles  from 
church.    But  the  desert  of  Porphyrion,  he  says, 


was  abundantly  larger  than  this :  for  a  man  migfat 
travel  seven  or  eight  days'  joarney  in  it*  witfaooK 
coming  near  any  house,  or  town,  before  he  came  to 
the  cells  of  the  monks,  which  had  their  habitatka 
therein.  So  that  by  this  account,  it  it  probable 
almost  one  half  of  Egypt  was  cut  off  in  sands  and 
deserts,  which  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  theiefoie 
were  not  inhabited,  till  the  monksy  who  foondoata 
new  way  of  living,  left  the  cities,  to  become  here 
and  there  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  wildemm. 
And  by  this  means  the  dioceses  of  £gyi»t,  if  ve 
speak  properly  of  the  habitable  part  of  them,  will 
be  reduced  to  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  fifteen 
miles  may  perhaps  pass  for  a  general  measme  of 
their  extent  in  this  sense  one  with  another.  Botu 
Alexandria  and  others  might  be  larger,  so  it  is  ee^ 
tain  Thennesus,  and  Pansphysns,  and  others,  were 
much  less:  which  makes  good  the  observation  snd 
reflection  I  at  first  passed  upon  them,  that  here  were 
some  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smallest  dio- 
ceses in  the  world,  under  the  same  species  and  fonn 
of  episcopal  government,  for  any  thing  that  we  find 
to  the  contrary. 

Out  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alex-  ^^^ 
andria,  we  should  next  have  gone  ^S!i£'*iSni 
into  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  Arabia  b^"iS!£7iE![ 
coming  between,  we  wiU  take  a  view  ""^  ^'"^ 
of  it  here,  though  it  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  calls  it  by  mis- 
take Arabia  Petrsa,  which,  as  Holstenius  observei, 
was  a  distinct  province  under  the  patriarch  of  J^ 
rusalem,  and  commonly  known  in  ancient  church 
records  by  the  name  of  Palsstina  Tertia.  Bat 
Arabia  here  is  taken  only  for  that  part  which  was 
under  the  metropolis  of  Bostra,  and  sometimes 
called  Philadelphia  in  ancient  writers.  In  this 
province  we  have  accounts  of  twenty-one  ancient 
dioceses,  whereof  eighteen  are  recounted  by  Car.  a 
S.  Paulo.  1.  Bostra.  2.  Adra.  a  Medaba.  4 
Gcrasa.  5.  Nibe  or  Nive.  6.  Philadelphia,  whence 
in  Epiphanius  and  others  the  region  is  called 
Arabia  Philadelphia^.  J,  Esbus.  8.  Ncapolis.  9. 
Philippopolis.  10.  Constantine.  II.  Dionysias. 
12.  Maximianopolis.  13.  A  vara.  14.  Elana,  al. 
Neela.  15.  Zerabena.  1&  Erra.  17.  Anitha, 
or,  as  Holstenius  reads  it,  Eutimia.  18.  Parembola. 
To  which  Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Canotha, 
Pheeno,  and  Bacatha,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 


«  Cussian.  Collat.  11.  c.  a 

"  Alhan.  Ep.  ad  Antiochenos. 

*"  Casgian.  CoUat.  11.  c.  1.  Thennesi  accoln  ita  vel  mari 
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**  Oros.  Hist.  lib.  7.  c.  33.  Vastas  illas  tunc  iEg}-pti  soli- 
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humaoannn  Doss«t;  magna  habilauiiummonacboniinmul- 
titudo  cumpleverat. 
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taculis  hominum,  quam  eremut  Scythii  dividilar  :  septem 
siquidem  vol  octo  mansionibus  vastiKime  ■olitudinis  doerta 
penetrantes,  vix  ad  celluiarwn  Buarum  Mcreta  penreniuLi, 
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and  EoBebiiiB.  In  after^^ges,  when  the  noHtia  was 
made  which  is  pablished  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
this  hookf  the  number  of  dioceses  was  augmented 
to  thirty-four,  whereof  twelve  are  called  villages. 
And  it  appears  firom  Sosomen*  that  this  was  no 
new  thing  in  this  country ;  for  he  takes  notice  that 
H  was  usual  in  some  provinces  to  consecrate  bishops 
in  villages,  and  he  particularly  specifies  Arabia  and 
C3rprus  for  it  But  then  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
these  dioceses  were  confined  to  a  single  village,  as 
■ome  have  vainly  concluded,  to  &vour  the  hypo- 
thesis of  congregational  episcopacy.  For  these 
villages  were  what  the  ancients  commonly  called 
meiroeomuBf  mother-villages,  which  had  many  other 
villages  depending  on  them,  so  that  they  were  the 
chief  villages  of  a  certain  district  This  is  evident 
finom  Epiphanius,**  who,  speaking  of  Bacathus,  one 
of  the  village  bishoprics,  styles  it  luirpoKm^iav  'Apa- 
ptac,  a  mother-village  in  Arabia,  which  implies, 
that  there  were  others  depending  on  it  So  that 
these  dioceses  might  be  as  large  as  any  other,  having 
not  only  that  village,  but  whole  tracts  and  regions 
sometimes  depending  on  them,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  foresaid  noUtiaf  where  some  of  them  are  called 
cUma  orientaUumj  and  e^ma  oeeidentaliumj  denoting 
not  only  a  particular  village,  but  a  httle  people  or 
nation  of  such  a  combination  or  district,  under  a 
mother-village,  from  which  the  whole  diocese  or 
eiicuit  had  its  denomination.  The  Arabians  were 
a  people  that  chose  rather  to  live  in  villages,  and 
had  but  few  cities  in  comparison  of  others;  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  village  bishops 
were  allowed  in  this  country,  which  otherwise  were 
forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  as  has  been 
showed  in  another  place.  '* 

Out  of  Arabia,  our  next  step  is  into 
or  thtiiJBBWMtf  Palestine,  or  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
feM«i»  cr  jflff*-  salem,  which,  being  taken  out  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch,  had  three 
provinces  assigned  for  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction, 
which,  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  church, 
are  conmionly  called  Paliestina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia,  following  the  civil  account  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  In  these  three  provinces  (comprised 
within  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
Arabia  IVtrsa)  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
about  forty-seven  ancient  dioceses. 

In  Paliestina  Prima. 

1.  Hierusalem.  2.  Caesarea.  3.  Dora.  4.  An- 
tipatris.  5.  Diospolis,  in  Scripture  called  Lydda. 
i,  Janinia.  7-  Nioopohs,  which  is  Emmaus.  8. 
SoKosa.  9.  Maiuma.  10.  Joppa.  II.  Ascalon. 
13l  Gaa.    13.  Raphia.    14  Anthedon.    15.  Eleu- 


theropolis,  anciently  some  place  about  Hebron.  16. 
Neapolis,  or  Sichem.  17*  Elia.  18.  Sebaste,  or 
Samaria.  19.  Petra.  20.  Jericho.  21.  Libias. 
22.  Azotus.  23.  Zabulon.  24.  Araclia,  al  He- 
raclea.    25.  Baschat    26.  Archelais. 

In  Palsestina  Secunda. 

1.  Scythopohs.  2.  Pella.  3.  Caparcotia,  or  Ca- 
pernaum. 4.  Gadara.  5.  Capitolias.  6.  Maxi- 
mianopolis.  J.  Tiberias.  8.  Mennith.  9.  Hippus. 
10.  Amathus. 

In  Palsestina  Tertia. 

1.  Petra.  2.  Augustopoiis.  3.  Arindela.  4.  Arad. 
5.  AreopoUs.  6,  Elusa.  7>  Zoara.  8.  Sodoma.  9. 
Phenon.  10.  Pharan.  11.  Aila.  Holstenius,  in 
his  corrections  upon  this  catalogue,  strikes  two  out 
of  the  number,  viz.  Baschat,  which  he  reckons  to  be 
the  same  with  Bacatha  in  Arabia  Philadelphiee,  and 
Phenon,  which  he  assigns  to  the  same  province. 
But  instead  of  these  two,  he  has  found  out  three 
more  in  Paleestina  Prima,  viz.  Sycamazon,  Gerara, 
and  another  Lydda,  distinct  from  Diospolis  afore- 
mentioned. So  that  the  whole  number  of  known 
dioceses  was  forty-eight 

Now,  if  we  look  upon  all  these  toj;ether,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  forty  dioceses  in  Germany  at  this 
day,  they  will  appear  veiy  small  indeed  in  compari- 
son of  them.  For  whereas  Germany  is  computed 
eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  seven 
hundred  and  forty  in  breadth ;  the  whole  extent  of 
these  three  provinces  will  not  amount  to  a  square 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  For  the  length 
of  all  Palestine,  or  the  land  of  Canaan,  taking 
in  part  of  Phoenicia  as  £Eur  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
yet  IB  excluded  from  these  provinces,  is  computed 
by  St  Jerom,"  Cotovicus,"  Masius,'^  and  others,  to 
be  but  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  and  the  breadth 
from  Joppa  to  Jordan  not  above  sixty :  to  which  if 
we  add  about  sixty  more  beyond  Jordan,  for  the 
breadth  of  Palsestina  Tertia,  to  the  borders  of  Ara- 
bia Philadelphiee  and  Bostra,  we  have  then  the  com- 
plete dimensions  of  the  three  provinces  together. 
By  which  it  appears,  that  two  German  dioceses  of 
one  hundred  miles  length,  are  as  large  as  all  those 
forty-eight  dioceses  put  together.  Yet  there  were 
some  dioceses  among  them  of  a  competent  bigness. 
Eleutheropolis,  a  city  much  spoken  of  by  St  Jerom, 
not  fer  from  the  place  where  Hebron  stood,  in  the 
borders  of  Dan  and  Judah,  seems  to  have  had  a 
pretty  large  territory.  For  St  Jerom  speaks  of  vil- 
lages belonging  to  it  at  seventeen  miles"*  distance 
from  it,  and  mentions  a  great  many  other  villages  in 
the  same  territory,  though  he  does  not  so  exactly 


*  Soion.  lib.  7.  c.  19.       **  Epiphan.  Epitom.  Panarii. 

«>  hoA  IL  chap.  12.  lect  1. 

**  Hicron.  Ep.  ad  Dtrdto. 

**  Colovic.  Itinermr.  Hierosol.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  327. 


'^  Matius,  Comment  in  Joakuam  xii.  24. 

^  Hieron.  de  Locis  Hebra.  voce  Duma.  Duma  vicus 
grandis  in  finibua  Eleutheropoleof ,  decern  et  septsm  ab  ea 
milliaribus  distaoi. 
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tell  us  their  distance  from  the  city.  Sosomen  names 
some  others,  as  Besanduca,**  where  he  says  Epipha- 
nius  was  bom  :  and  Ceila  and  Berathsatia,"  where 
the  bones  of  the  prophets  Micah  and  Habakkuk 
were  found.  Near  Besanduca  Epiphanius  built  his 
monastery,  and  the  village  had  a  church  in  it,  where 
Epiphanius  ordained  a  deacon,  as  he  himself  in- 
forms us.**  From  all  which  it  is  very  evident  this 
city  had  a  large  territory  and  considerable  diocese, 
with  many  country  towns  and  churches  belonging 
to  them.  And  there  were  several  others,  especially 
in  PaliDStina  Secunda  and  Tertia,  equal  in  extent 
to  the  diocese  of  Eleutheropolis.  But  a  judicious 
reader  will  easily  conclude  from  the  largeness  of 
these,  that  some  others  must  needs  therefore  be  very 
small,  since  there  were  so  great  a  number  in  so  short 
a  compass.  If  we  cast  our  eye  upon  the  sea-coast 
of  Palestine,  and  reckon  Tyre,  and  Sidon,and  Ptole- 
mais,  and  Sycaminum,  and  Pori)hyria  into  the  ac- 
count, (as  being  within  the  ancient  bounds  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  though  they  now  belong  to  the 
province  of  Phoenice  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,) 
we  shall  find  seventeen  or  eighteen  cities  in  a  line 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  some  very  near 
neighbours  to  one  another.  Cotovicus"  reckons  it 
but  four  miles  from  Ptolemais  to  Porphyria  *,  and 
Sycaminum  and  Zabulon  were  not  further  removed 
from  it  But  Ferrarius  reckons  it  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  ;  BO  that  the  position  of  the  two  first  is  a  little 
doubtful,  but  the  other  three  may  be  reckoned  with- 
in five  or  six  miles  of  one  another.  Baudrand  ob- 
serves**  the  like  of  Dora  and  Coesarea  the  metropo- 
lis, that  they  were  but  five  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  So  Ferrarius  computes  Antipatris  ten  miles 
from  Ca^sarca,  and  Diospolis  ten  more  from  Anti- 
patris. Diospolis  is  in  the  Scripture  called  Lydda, 
and  said  to  be  nigh  unto  Joppa.  Baudrand  reckons 
it  but  six  miles,  correcting  Ferrarius,  who  computes 
it  ten.  Jamnia  was  also  about  ten  miles  from  Jop- 
pa, and  but  twelve  from  Lydda,  as  is  collected  out 
of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  So  that  these  three  cities 
were  not  above  twelve  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
But  Gaza,  Maiuma,  and  Anthedon  were  still  nearer 
neighbours,  not  above  twenty  furlongs  or  three  miles 
from  each  other,  as  So7X)men  particularly"*  remarks 
their  distance.  Maiuma,  he  tells  us,  was  once  only  a 
Wllage  belonging  to  Gaza,  to  which  it  was  the  sea- 
port, seated  nearer  the  sea  upon  the  river  Besor : 
but  when  Constantine,  for  its  merit  in  readily  em- 
bracing Christianity,  had  granted  it  the  privilege  of 
a  city,  it  presently,  according  to  the  ancient  rule, 
became  a  bishop's  seat,  and  continued  ever  after  so 


to  be,  notwithitanding  some  attempts  made  agunit 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  an  aoeoont  in  the  fongo- 
ing  chapter.  But  thoogh  these  cities  lay  lo  neu 
together,  we  are  not  to  think  they  were  of  the  ooa- 
gregational  way,  or  their  bLshops  only  parish  pastors. 
While  Maiuma  was  joined  to  Ghua,  the  church  was 
doubtless  more  than  a  single  eongrpgatioii.  For 
Euscbins,  speaking  of  Silvanos,  bishop  of  Gasa,  who 
sufiered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  the  Diodetisn 
persecution,  styles  him"  bishop  of  the  churehes  in 
and  about  Gaza.  Which  implies  that  hisdiooett 
was  more  than  a  single  oongregation.  Nay,  after 
Maiuma  was  taken  from  it,  Gan  had  still  msay 
other  villages  and  a  populous  territory  belonging  to 
it  Sozomen"  mentions  three  villages,  one  called 
Thabaca,  where  Hilarion  was  bom ;  another  So- 
pharconbra,  where  Ammonios  was  bom ;  and  a  third 
named  Bethel  ia,  which  he  calls  iroXwIvdpMrar  sHyqv 
Falalav,  a  most  populous  village  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Gaza ;  which  was  also  famous  for  the  hea- 
then pantheon,  beside  other  temples  that  were  in  it; 
whence  he  conjectures  it  had  the  name  of  Bethdis, 
which  in  the  Syrian  tongue  is  the  sanie  as  dbnuinlMsi 
deorum,  or  the  house  of  the  gods.  Now,  a  viUsge 
that  had  several  heathen  temples  in  it,  had  no  doabt 
upon  its  conversion  some  Christian  chnrehes  slio, 
where  they  had  presbyten  to  celebrate  holy  offices, 
though  in  dependence  on  the  chureh  of  Gaza.  And 
for  Maiuma,  when  it  became  a  distinct  diocese,  its 
bishop  was  not  a  single  parish  pastor,  but  he  had  a 
clergy  under  him,  and  all  other  things  that  the  epis- 
copal church  of  Graza had;  as  Sozomen**  particnlsrty 
notes  in  the  case,  saying,  Each  city  had  their  own 
bishop  and  clergy,  and  their  own  proper  festivals 
for  their  martyrs,  and  commemorations  of  the  bi- 
shops and  priests  that  had  lived  among  them,  and 
their  proper  bounds  of  the  country  lying  round 
about  them.  And  that  we  may  not  wonder  that 
there  should  be  such  villages  as  these,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  observe  what  Josephus  reports  of  two 
villages  of  Idnmea  not  fEur  from  these,  Begabri  and 
Caphartophan,  where  he  says*  Vespasian  slew 
above  ten  thousand  people,  took  a  thousand  cap- 
tives, and  forced  many  others  to  fly  away.  He  abo 
says  ^  in  another  place,  there  were  many  villages 
in  Galilee  so  populous,  that  the  least  of  them  had 
above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  them.  Now, 
a  few  such  villages  as  these,  united  under  a  mdro- 
comia,  or  mother-village,  might  quickly  arise  into 
numbers  enough  to  become  a  diocese,  and  have  a 
bishop  and  clergy  of  their  own,  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  mistake  for  the  pastor  of  a  single  congre- 


»•  Soxom.  lib.  6.  c.  32.  "  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  29. 

"  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.    Ecclcsia  villse  qua 
est  juxta  monasterium  nostrum,  &c. 
"  Cotovic.  Itiner.  lib.  I.  c.  20. 
""  Baudrand.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Dora. 
"  Sozom.  lib.  5.  c.  3  et  9. 


"  Euseb.  lib.  8.  c.  13.    ^E-wltnmmt  twit  d^^l  r^y  r^Joir 

"  Sozom.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  lib.  5.  c.  15.  lib.  6.  c.  32. 

••  Id.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 

»  Joseph,  de  Bello  .lud.  lib.  5.  c.  4. 

«  Idem,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  3.  c  S. 
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gftdon.  And  this  was  evidently  the  case  of  the 
smallest  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Palestine,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  their  limits, 
they  were  under  the  same  species  of  episcopal  go- 
Temment  with  other  churches. 

The  inland  dioceses  of  Palestine  were  generally 
larger ;  yet  some  of  them  were  smalL  For  Emmaus 
was  hot  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half, 
finom  Jerusalem,  as  hoth  the  Scripture  and  travellers 
inform  us :"  yet  when  of  a  village  it  became  a  city, 
being  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
and  by  them  called  Nicopolis,  in  memory  of  their 
victories  over  Jerusalem,  as  Sozomen,"  and  Euse- 
•ebius,"  and  St  Jerom**  inform  us,  it  then  also  ad- 
vanced itself  to  an  episcopal  see,  and  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  church  had  the  city  territory  for  its 
diocese ;  under  which  denomination  and  quality  we 
find  it  afterwards  in  the  not&ias  of  the  church.  This 
perhaps  brings  the  diocese  of  Jerusalem  into  nar- 
rower bounds  one  way  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 
but  still  it  was  of  sufficient  extent  to  have  many 
particular  churches  in  it  For  the  Jewish  antiqusr 
ries  commonly  tell  us,  there  were  above  four  hun- 
dred synagogues  in  the  city  itself.  Dr.  Lightfoot*' 
reckons  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Others,"  four 
fanndred  and  sixty;  and  some  say,"  there  ¥rere  four 
hondred  and  eighty  for  Jews  and  strangers  there. 
OpCatus  says,  there  were  seven  in  a  very  small 
plain  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Sion,  where  the  Jews** 
were  used  to  meet  and  hear  the  law  of  Moses  read. 
And  Epiphanius**  mentions  the  same,  which  he 
says  were  also  left  standing  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  one  of  them 
to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Now,  it  would  be  very 
strange,  that  a  city  which  had  so  many  synagogues, 
should  not  afibrd  above  one  church,  after  it  was  made 
Christian,  and  so  many  thousand  converts  were  in 
it  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  But  it  had  also 
a  territory  without  the  city,  and  churches  at  some 
distance  from  it  For  Bethlehem  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Jerusalem,  six  miles  from  the  mother-church ;  upon 
which  account  it  had  a  church  and  presbyters  of  its 
own,  but  those  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as 
St  Jerom"  informs  us,  who  charges  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  for  an  extravagant  abuse  of  his  power, 
IB  l^fing  his  injunctions  on  his  presbyters  at  Beth- 
Idiem,  that  they  should  not  baptize  the  catechu- 
of  the  monastery,  who  stood  candidates  at 


Easter,  upon  which  they  were  sent  to  DiospoUs  for 
baptism.  St  Jerom  mentions  the  church  of  Thiria" 
in  the  same  place,  where  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
ordained  presbyters  and  deacons :  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  there  were  many  other  such  parishes 
within  the  precincts  of  his  diocese,  acknowledging 
his  jurisdiction.  We  cannot  give  so  particular  an 
account  of  all  the  dioceses  of  Palestine  ;  but  those 
which  some  have  thought  the  least,  Lydda  and 
Jamnia,  appear  to  have  been  cities,  and  to  have  had 
their  dependences  in  the  neighbouring  country 
round  them.  So  that  except  Maiuma,  which  was 
disfranchised  by  Julian,  there  was  no  village  in 
Palestine  that  had  a  bishop  of  its  own ;  but  the  vil- 
lages were  all  as  so  many  parishes  to  the  neighbour- 
ing city  in  whose  territory  they  lay :  which  made 
these  diocesan  churches  still  of  the  same  species 
with  the  rest,  that  had  a  larger  extent  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Josephus  indeed  calls  Lydda  a  village,  but 
he  says,  it  was  a  village  not  inferior  to  a  city ;  and 
afterward  it  was  made  a  city,  and  called  Diospolis, 
when  it  was  a  bishop's  see :  and  though  its  diocese 
could  not  extend  very  fax  one  way,  being  it  was  but 
six  miles  from  Joppa  toward  the  sea;  yet  other 
ways  it  extended  further,  for  St  Jerom"  speaks  of 
Bethsarissa,  a  village  belonging  to  it,  though  it  was 
near  fifteen  miles'  distance  from  it,  in  the  region 
called  Regio  Tamnitica,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  describing  the 
dioceses  of  Palestine,  because  here  Christianity  was 
first  planted,  and  the  true  model  of  ancient  episco- 
pacy may  best  be  collected  from  them.  They  who 
reckon  these  bishoprics  no  larger  than  countiy 
parishes,  are  strangely  mistaken  on  the  one  hand; 
and  they  who  extend  their  bounds  as  wide  as  Ger- 
man dioceses,  are  no  less  extravagant  on  the  other. 
To  make  the  right  estimate,  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  there  were  never  quite  fifty  bishops  in  all 
the  three  Palestines.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  there  were  but  forty-five,  who  subscribed  in 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  anno  536.  And  we  do 
not  find,  upon  the  nicest  inquiry,  they  ever  exceeded 
forty-eight  So  that  itxwere  the  absurdest  thing  in 
the  world  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  these 
dioceses  were  but  parish  churches,  or  single  congre- 
gations. On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  extent  of  the  whole  country  was  not  above 


*  Cotovic.  Itintr.  lib.  2.  c.  19.        "  Soiom.  lib.  5.  c.  21. 

*  Eoteb.  Chron.  ao.  2237. 

*  HicioD.  de  Locii  Hebr.  voce  Emmaus. 

"  Lightfoot  Hone  Hebr.  in  Matth.  Pro«em. 

"  Otko^  Lexic  Rabbin,  p.  627. 

"  Sigon.  de  Republic.  Hebr.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Goodwin,  Mot. 
■t  Aaron,  lib.  2.  c  2. 

**  Optat  lib.  3.  p.  62.  In  ciuus  vertice  est  non  magna 
phsitici,  in  qua  fuerant  septem  sjrnagoga,  ubi  Judseorum 
popnhs  conveniens,  legem  per  Moysem  datam  discere  po- 


"  Epiph.  de  Mensur.  et  Ponder. 

"*  HieroD.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  16.  Tu  potius  sciodis 
ecclesiam  qui  pr»cepisti  Bethleem  presbjteris  tuis,  ne  com- 
petentibus  nostris  in  pascba  baptismum  traderent  Vid. 
Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  1.  c.  4.  Parochia  est  episcopi  qui 
Hieroeolymam  tenet. 

"^  Ibid.  Theosobium  Thiria  ecclesi«  diaconum  facis  pres- 
byterum,  et  contra  nus  armas. 

"  Hieron.  Loc.  Hebr.  voce  Bethsarissa.  Est  in  finibus 
Diospoleos  villa,  quindecim  ferme  ab  ea  miUibos  distans  con- 
tra septentrionem  in  regione  Tamnitica. ' 
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a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  it  is  as  evident  these 
dioceses  could  not  be  of  the  lar^gest  siie,  and,  if 
compared  with  some  others,  scarce  be  found  to  have 
the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty,  which  needs  no 
further  demonstration. 

The  next  patriarchate  is  that  of  An- 
A  cauiof  <»  of  lb*  tioch,  to  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 

pnmucm   and  ivy-  .  »  »  .  .  o       • 

SSh^SfAntii:?"  *^***^*  these  thirteen  provinces :  Syna 
Prima.  Syria  Secunda.  Theodorias. 
Cilicia  Prima.  Cihcia  Secunda.  Isauria.  £u- 
phraten8is.  Osrhoena.  Mesopotamia,  Phuenicia 
Prima.  Plioenicia  Secunda.  Arabia,  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus.  One  of  these,  Arabia  Philadclphin,  has 
been  already  spoken  of;  and  three  others,  Isauria 
and  Cilicia  Prima  and  Secunda,  lying  in  Asia  Minor, 
shall  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  among  the 
provinces  of  that  country.  For  the  rest,  I  will  here 
give  first  a  particular  catalogue  of  the  dioceses  in 
each  province,  and  then  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
them  and  some  other  Eastern  provinces  not  men- 
tioned by  that  writer. 

In  Syria  Prima. 

1.  Antiochia.  2.  Seleucia  Pieria.  3.  Bemea,  by 
some  called  Aleppo.  4.  Chalcis.  5.  Onosarta,  or 
rather  Anasarta.  6.  Gabbus.  To  which  Holstenius 
adds  another,  called  Paltus,  which  he  thinks  wrong 
placed  in  Theodorias. 

In  Syria  Secunda. 

1.  Apamea,  upon  the  river  Orontes.  2.  Arethusa. 
3.  Epiphania.  4.  Larissa.  5.  Mariama,  or  Ma- 
riamne.  6.  Raphaneea.  7*  Seleucia  juxta  Belum, 
al.  Seleucobelus.  To  these  also  Holstenius  trans- 
fers another,  named  Balanea,  out  of  the  province  of 
Theodorias,  where  he  thinks  it  was  wrong  placed ; 
but  he  is  mistaken. 

In  Theodorias. 
1.  Laodicea.    2.  Gabala.   3.  Paltos.   4.  Balaniea. 

In  Euphratesia,  or  Comagene. 

1.  Hieropolis.  2.  Cyrus.  3.  Samosata.  4.  Do^ 
liche.  5.  Germanicia.  6.  Zeugma.  7*  Perre,  by 
some  corruptly  read  Perga,  and  Pella,  and  Peria,  as 
Holstenius  observes.  8.  Europus,  al.  Amphipolis 
and  Thapsacum.  9.  Urima.  10.  CsBsarea,  other- 
wise called  Neoca^area  Euphratensis.  11.  Sergio- 
polis.  12.  Sura.  13.  Marianopolis,  which  some 
place  in  Syria  Secunda. 

In  Osrhoena,  or  Mesopotamia  Inferior. 

1.  Edessa.  2.  Carrs.  3.  Circesium.  4  Nice- 
phorinm.  5.  Batncc.  6.  Callinicus,  al.  Leontopolis. 
7.  Marcopolis.    8.  Himeria.    9.  Dausara. 


In  Mesopotamia  Superior. 

I.  Amida,  now  called  Caramit  2.  Nisbk  & 
Rhesina.  4  Martyropolia.  5.  CaachanL  To  thae 
Holstenius  adds  two  natef  Cepha,  and  Mnism  or 
Mininu 

In  Phoenicia  Prima. 
2.  Sidon.   3.  Ptolemaiiy  or  Acoo.  4 


Am.   & 


I.  Tynis. 
Berytus.     5.  Byblut.    6.  Tripolia.     7. 
Orthosias.    9.  Botrus.    la  Aradot.   11. 
12.  Porphyrium.    13.  IVmeas,  or  CsBurea  Phil^ 
14  Sycaminnm,  now  called  Capo  Caimela 

In  Phoenicia  LibanL 

1.  Damascus.  2.  Laodicea  Scabiota.  3.  Abjii. 
4  Heliopolis.  5.  Jabnida.  6.  Palmyra.  7*  'SmaL 
8.  Danaba.  9.  Evaria,  aL  Eoroia,  aL  JaatinianopQli& 
10.  Comoara.  U.  Corada.  12.  Saiaoenoram  Ck- 
vitas,  which  rather  belongs  to  Arabia.  Holsteniai 
adds  one  more,  called  Arlana. 

In  Cypras. 

1.  Constantia.  2.  Citiom.  3.  Amathiu.  4  Cn- 
rimn.  5.  Paphos.  6.  Arsinoe.  7*  Lapithos.  & 
Thamassus.  9.  Chytrus.  la  Tremithoa.  U.  SoU 
12.  Ledra.  la  Tiberiopolis.  Holsteniiu  adds  Ctt^ 
teriopolis  and  Carpasia,  where  PhUo  was  biihop^ 
who  commonly,  by  a  vulgar  error,  is  caUed  Caipft- 
thius,  as  if  he  had  been  bishop  of  Carpathui,  tn 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whereas  he  m 
bishop  of  this  Carpasia,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  ai 
Holstenius  and  Dr.  Cave  have  both  observed. 

Now,  to  make  some  few  remarlu  sklio. 
upon  these  dioceses  distinctly,  I  ob-  t^^SSmict 
serve,  that  by  the  same  reason  that  ""^ 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  places  Cyprus  under  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  might  have  brought  As- 
syria, Persia,  Babylonia,  Adiabene,  India,  and  the 
nation  of  the  Homerites  in  Arabia  Felix,  under 
Antioch  also.  For  there  were  bishops  in  all  these 
places,  as  I  shall  show,  but  independent  of  any 
patriarch  except  their  own  metropolitans.  And  so 
Cyprus  was  declared  to  be  by  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus ;  whence  it  was  always  reckoned  an  mUoeepkO' 
hu,  or  independent  province,  as  has  been  more  faDy 
proved  in  another  place."  All  I  have  further  to 
observe  of  it  here,  is  in  reference  to  those  fifteen 
dioceses  that  we  have  found  there,  that  they  were 
large  ones,  if  compared  with  those  of  Palestine:  for 
C3rprus  is  computed  by  Ferrarius  170  miles  long> 
and  by  others  200 ;  which  is  more  than  Palestine. 
Baudrand  reckons  it  500  miles  in  compass ;  which, 
without  inquiring  any  further  into  the  particular 
distance  of  places,  or  largeness  of  the  cities  or  vil- 
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lages,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  those  dioceses  were 
none  of  the  least  size,  though  short  of  some  that  we 
■ball  meet  with  in  the  continent,  as  we  take  a  view 
of  the  other  provinces. 

g^  „  That  which  lay  next  to  Cyprus  was 

i^^^frSSnSA^  Syria,  which  anciently  comprehended 
'•™*****  aU  the  country  hetwixt  the  Mediter- 

nnean  and  Euphrates ;  but  the  Romans  divided  it 
into  six  provinces,  Syria  Prima  and  Secunda,  Phce- 
mda  Prhna  and  Secunda,  Theodorias,  and  Euphra- 
tensis,  otherwise  called  Hagiopolis  and  Comagene. 
The  six  provinces  together  are  computed  by  geo- 
graphers to  be  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  broad  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  And  the  whole 
nmnber  of  dioceses  in  all  the  provinces  was  about 
fifty-six,  that  is,  but  eight  more  than  we  found  in 
Fdestine.  By  which  the  reader  may  easily  make 
a  general  estimate  of  the  largeness  of  these  in  com- 
parison of  the  other  in  Palestine,  by  considering  the 
dimensions  of  each  country,  and  comparing  them 
together.  But  I  will  speak  a  little  more  particularly 
of  a  few  dioceses  in  these  provinces.  Syria  Prima 
had  anciently  but  six  dioceses,  and  in  the  later  no- 
IhEhm  we  find  only  five.  The  metropolis  was  Anti- 
odi,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  Chry- 
■ostom,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  competent 
jndge  of  its  greatness,  speaks  sometimes  of  ten  or 
twenty  myriads,**  that  is,  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  in  it  And  he  makes  this  a 
part  of  his  panegyric  upon  Ignatius,  that  whereas 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  sometimes  to  govern  a  hun- 
dred or  fifty  men ;  yet  such  was  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  that  St.  Peter  doubted  not  to  commit  to  his 
cue  a  city,  which  had  two  hundred  thousand  people 
in  it  The  territory  without  the  city  was  answer- 
able to  its  greatness  within :  for  one  way  it  reached 
two  dajrs*  journey,  or  fifty  miles,  to  the  territory  of 
Cyrus,  where  Theodoret  was  bishop:  for  Strabo 
says,***  these  two  territories  joined  one  to  another. 
There  were  many  great  villages  like  cities  in  this 
compass ;  as  Daphne,  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch ; 
Gindarus,  in  the  borders  of  the  diocese  toward  Cy- 
rus :  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  city**  belonging  to 
Cyrus,  or  Cyrrestica.  But  I  must  note,  that  there 
Item  to  have  been  two  places  of  that  name,  the  one 
a  dty,  the  other  a  village.  For  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
Gindarus  in  the  Regio  Cyrrestica,  which  he  calls  a 
dty:  and  we  find  one  Petrus  Gindarensis  sub- 
mibing  among  the  bishops  of  Syria  in  the  council 
of  Nice ;  who  was  also  among  the  bishops  of  the 
coandl  of  Antioch  which  condemned  Athanasius, 
as  Holstenins  '**  and  Schelstrate  have  observed  out 


of  the  subscriptions  of  these  councils.  Whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  Gindarus  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
was  probably  the  same  city  whereof  this  Peter  was 
bishop,  and  that  there  was  another  Gindarus,  a  vil- 
lage, in  the  time  of  Theodoret,  belonging  to  Antioch, 
where  Astcrius  the  monk  lived,  of  whom  Theodoret  *** 
speaks  in  his  Religious  History;  where  he  also  men- 
tions other  villages**  near  mount  Amanus  in  the 
territory  of  Antioch ;  which  must  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Antioch ;  for  Mount  Amanus  was  the 
northern  limit  of  Syria.  Berrsa  and  Chalcis  were 
large  cities,  twenty  miles  from  one  another.  In  the 
same  province  lay  Selecia  Pieria,  sixteen  miles  from 
Antioch  down  the  river  Orontes,  and  fiv^  miles  frt>m 
sea ;  which  was  compass  enough  to  make  a  large 
diocese,  though  much  inferior  to  the  former. 

In  Syria  Secunda  there  were  anciently  seven  bi- 
shoprics, and  we  find  the  same  number  in  the  later 
notUUu  of  the  church.  Of  these  Apamea  was  the 
metropolis,  a  city  which  Theodoret**  makes  to  be 
seventy-five  miles  from  Antioch:  and  that  it  had  a 
large  territory  and  many  villages,  we  learn  from 
Strabo  **  and  other  ancient  writers.  Larissa  in  this 
province  is  computed  by  Ferrarius  to  be  fourteen 
miles  frt>m  Apamea ;  Arethusa,  sixteen  from  Epi- 
phania;  Epiphania,  eighteen  from  Larissa.  So  that 
at  least  twenty  miles  will  be  allotted  to  every  diocese 
in  the  province. 

In  Phoenicia  Prima  some  few  cities,  ^^  ,^ 
as  I  have  observed  before  in  speaking  Pi2[i!kL  pSST*^ 
of  Palestine,  lay  very  near  together,  as  ^^""^ 
Sycaminum  and  Porphyrium,  whose  dioceses  could 
not  be  very  large  upon  that  account  But  Tyre 
and  Sidon  and  Berytus  were  both  large  cities  and 
at  a  greater  distance.  For  Tjnre  was  twenty-five 
miles  distant  from  Sidon  on  the  one  side,  and  as 
mucli  or  more  from  Ptolemais  on  the  other  side. 
Cotovicus**  reckons  it  but  twenty,  but  Ferrarius 
says  it  was  two  and  thirty.  And  the  city  itself  was 
very  large,  if  we  take  Strabo's  account,  for  he  says,** 
it  filled  an  island  that  was  nineteen  miles  in  com- 
pass. Pliny  ***  agrees  as  to  the  bigness  of  the  island, 
but  makes  the  city  only  two  and  twenty  furlongs. 
Sidon  was  also  a  liu*ge  city,  and  not  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  any  other.  Baudrand  makes  it  twenty- 
five  from  Tyre,  and  thirty-five  from  Berytus.  Be- 
rytus was  famous  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and 
reckoned  among  the  great  and  flourishing  cities  of 
the  East,  and  it  had  no  nearer  neighbours  than 
Sidon  on  the  south,  and  Byblus  on  the  north, 
which  Ferrarius  sets  at  thirty-four  miles'  distance 
frt>m  it  The  dioceses  in  the  other  Phoenicia,  to- 
ward Mount  Libanus,  were  greater  than  the  former. 


■*  Chrys.  Horn.  86.  in  Matth.  It.  Horn.  42.  in  Ignat. 
tl.p.567. 

w  Strmbo,  lib.  16.  p.  751.  »>  Id.  ibid. 

^  Holaten.  Annotat.  Geograph.  p.  206.  ScheUtrat  de 
CoQciL  Antiocli.p.93. 


^  Theod.  Hist.  Relig.  Vit  Julian,  p.  777. 
»  Ibid.  Vit.  Simeon,  c.  6.  p.  806. 
"•Theoi.  Ep.  113. 

'»"  Strabo,  lib.  16.  ^  Cotovic.  Itiaerar.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 
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For  here  were  some  larger  cities  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  one  another.  Among  these  was  the 
great  city  Damascus,  once  the  metropolis  of  the 
province,  the  largeness  of  which  may  be  collected 
from  what  Joseph  us  relates,'"  how  that  the  Damas- 
cenes slew  there  ten  thousand  Jews  in  one  day. 
Emissa,  the  new  metropolis,  is  accounted  also  a  large 
city  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,*"  who  equals  it  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Berytus.  And  for  their  terri- 
tories, we  must  judge  of  them  by  their  distance  fix>m 
other  places.  Laodicea  and  Arethusa  were  the 
nearest  neighbours  to  Emissa,  and  Ferrarius  makes 
them  sixteen  miles  distant  from  it  And  we  do  not 
find  Damascus  pent  up  in  narrower  bounds :  for  it 
was  surrounded  with  Abyla,  and  Jabruda,  and  Cae- 
sarea  Philippi,  the  last  of  which  Ferrarius  reckons 
twenty-six  miles  from  it  Abyla  was  the  head  of  a 
region,  thence  called  Abylene,  which  gave  the  de- 
nomination of  a  tetrarch  to  Lysanias,  as  St  Luke 
informs  us:  whence  we  may  collect  there  was  a 
considerable  territory  belonging  to  it  Here  was 
also  the  great  city  Palmyra,  the  head  of  another 
region,  thence  caUed  Palmyrene,  of  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  make  the  same  conclusion;  though  I 
have  nothing  more  particular  to  remark  of  the  extent 
of  these  regions,  save  that  Abyla  is  reckoned  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Heliopolis,  another  noted  city  in 
this  province,  and  one  of  its  nearest  neighbours,  as 
Ferrarius  out  of  Antonine's  Itinerary  computes  their 
distance.     Vid,  Ferrar,  voce  HeUopolis. 

In  the  province  of  Theo^rias,  be- 
tween Syria  Prima  and  Phoenicia  on 
the  sea-coast,  there  were  but  three  dioceses,  Lao- 
dicea the  metropolis,  Balanea,  and  Gabala;  and  the 
same  are  mentioned  in  Goar's  notitia  and  others. 
Now,  the  distance  of  these  places  may  be  seen  in 
Antonine's  I  tinerar}\  Balanea  was  twenty-four  miles 
from  Antaradus  in  Pha»nicia;  Gabala,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Balanea,  which  Ferrarius  calls  twenty- 
four,  according  to  modem  accounts ;  and  Laodicea 
the  metropolis  was  eighteen  from  Balanea.  And 
their  territories  extended  further  other  ways. 

In  the  province  of  Euphratesia,  or 
w^jpjjjj^*.  Comagene,  there  were  ancientiy  thir- 
teen dioceses,  and  but  one  more  in 
later  notitias.  Here  were  several  large  cities,  as 
Hierapolis  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  and  Sa- 
mosataon  the  Euphrates,  which  both  Josephus*" 
and  Ammianus  Marccllinus  "^  describe  as  a  great 
and  magnificent  city.  But  the  largest  diocese  for 
extent  of  territory  in  these  parts  was  that  of  Cyrus, 
where  Theodoret  was  bishop,  who  gives  a  most  par- 
ticular account  of  it     He  says  in  one  place,"*  it 
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was  forty  miles  in  length  and  fbrtjr  in  bmdth;  and 
that  there  were  above  six  myriads,  w  thieeseore 
thousand  Ibya  oTjuga  of  land  in  it.  Now  a  J19M1 
of  land  was  not  a  single  acre,  as  some  learned  mcB 
mistake ;  but  as  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  year ;  and  the  Roman  taxes  were  raised 
by  such  proportions  of  land,  whence  the  ordinaiy 
tax  upon  land  was  styled  jSu^olib  in  the  civil  law,  M 
I  have  had  occasion  to  note  '**  in  another  place.  80 
that  threescore  thousandyti^  according  to  thu  ac- 
count, will  make  a  &r  greater  diocese,  than  if  ve 
should  understand  it  of  single  acres  only.  And  thit 
we  may  not  think  this  was  barren  and  unoccapied 
land,  Theodoret  in  another  place  specifies  what 
number  of  churches  and  parishes  he  had  in  his  dio- 
cese, which  he  says"*  were  eight  hundred:  aooe 
of  which  were  overrun  with  the  heresies  of  Mareion, 
Arius,  and  Eunomius,  when  he  came  to  the  dioeete; 
but  he  converted  above  ten  thousand  of  one  seet 
only,  viz.  Marcionites,*"  to  the  catholic  fiutfa,  and 
of  others  some  thousands  more.  All  which  aigo- 
ments  agree  to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  dioceiei 
of  the  East,  as  Blondel  ***  ingenuously  confesKS  it 
to  be,  though  some  others  would  fiiin  insinuate  the 
whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  when  yet  all  drcoHh 
stances  concur  to  give  it  the  clearest  evidences  d 
truth.  They  who  would  see  objections  answered, 
may  consult  Bishop  Stillingfleet"*  or  Dr.  Maurice," 
who  have  particularly  considered  the  exceptions 
that  have  been  raised  against  it  As  to  the  other 
cities  of  this  province,  Doliche,  Germanicia,  Nieo- 
polis.  Zeugma,  Ceesarea,  &c.,  some  of  them  were 
but  smaU  cities,  as  Doliche,  which  Theodoret  spesks 
of"  with  the  diminutive  title  of  iroXixvii  ^/ucpd,  a 
very  small  city :  but  they  might  have  large  diocesei, 
as  Cyrus  had,  which  itself  was  neither  a  great  city 
nor  very  well  inhabited,  but  had  a  diocese  larger 
than  many  other  cities  which  were  ten  times  the 
bigness  of  it 

In  the  Roman  provinces  beyond 
the  Euphrates  (which  some  call  by  ore 
the  general  name  of  Mesopotamia, 
because  it  lay  between  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates ;  but  the  Romans  divided  it  -into  two 
provinces,  Osrhoena  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  and 
Mesopotamia  toward  the  Tigris)  there  are  so  few 
dioceses  to  be  found  in  ancient  records,  that  to  me 
it  seems  probable  that  our  accounts  are  very  im- 
perfect :  for  the  whole  number  in  both  provinces  is 
but  sixteen ;  whereas  in  the  later  noHHas  there  are 
sixteen  in  Osrhoena  alone,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
vince thirty-five  more;  which  makes  it  probahie 
that  ancient  accounts  are  here'  defective.    Othe^ 


»»  Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  »"  Ammian.  lib.  14.  c.  8. 
'"  Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  7.  c.  27.  "«  Ammian.  lib.  14.  c.  S. 
»«»  Theodor.  Ep.  42  ct  47.  '»•  See  Book  V.  c.  3.  sect.  3. 
*>'  Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon.  *E»  dKraiuxrlaiv  UKXtivlais 
IXaxov  voifAalvtuf.  rovavrat  yAp  6  JLv^^  wapotKiat  ix'^' 
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friK  we  must  say,  that  these  dioceses  were  ex- 
tremely laige.  For  Baudrand  makes  the  country 
four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  broad.  Which  divided  into  six- 
teen dioceses  would  make  them  all  of  great  extent. 
But  the  coimtry  seems  not  to  have  been  all  con- 
ferted,  for  the  Roman  cities  were  only  such  as  lay 
by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  chiefly  upon  the 
Euphrates.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  other  esti- 
mate of  them,  than  by  the  certain  light  we  have  of 
them  in  ancient  history.  From  which  it  is  clear, 
that  some  of  them  were  at  least  such  episcopal  dio- 
ceses as  were  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
18,  cities  with  country  regions  and  village  churches. 
This  is  evident  from  what  Epiphanius  observes  of 
Cbascara,  one  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  that 
beside  the  bishop's  see  it  had  village  churches,  and 
presbyters  incumbent  on  them,  in  the  third  century. 
For  speaking"*  of  Manes  the  heretic,  the  first 
feonder  of  the  Manichees,  he  says,  When  he  had 
been  baflkd  at  a  public  disputation  by  Archelaus, 
bishop  of  Chascara,  and  had  like  to  have  been  stoned 
by  the  people,  he  fled  to  Diodoris,  a  village  belong- 
ing to  Chascara,  where  one  Tryphon  was  presbyter, 
whom  he  challenged  to  a  new  disputation.  And  if 
the  lesser  cities  had  such  kind  of  dioceses,  we  may 
readily  conclude  the  same  of  Nisibis  the  metropolis, 
which  was  so  large  a  city  as  to  be  able  to  defend  it- 
self sometimes  against  all  the  power  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  being,  as  Sozomen  observes  of  it,^  in  a 
manner  all  Christian  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Julian.  Edessa,  the  metropolis  of  the  other  pro- 
vince of  Osrhoena,  was  also  a  very  large  city,  and 
the  royal  seat  of  Agbarus,  who  lived  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time,  and  by  whose  means  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  converted  very  early  to  Christianity ; 
and  so  it  might  perhaps  from  the  very  first  have 
several  churches  in  it  .  However,  in  after  ages  we 
are  sure  it  had :  for  Sozomen,  speaking  of  the  per- 
secution under  Valens  the  Arian  emperor,  says.  He 
took  away  all  the  churches  within  the  city,  among 
which"*  that  of  St  Thomas  was  one,  so  that  the 
people  were  forced  to  assemble  in  gardens  without 
the  city  for  Divine  service. 

Beside  these  provinces  mentioned 
orAnMoiaPtr-  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  there 
were  some  other  countries  out  of  the 
bomids  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  the  same 
hrm  of  episcopal  government;  upon  which  there- 
fare  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  strictures, 
whilst  we  are  speaking  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 
That  which  we  now  call  Armenia  Magna,  was  an- 
ciently called  Armenia  Persica,  because  it  belonged 


not  to  the  Roman,  but  to  the  Persian  empire. 
Here  were  also  bishops  in  the  time  of  Theodoret,  as 
appears  from  some  of  his  epistles.  For  writing  to 
one  Eulalius  a  bishop,  he  styles  him,*"  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  r^c  n«pffic^c  *Ap/Mvlac»  bishop  of  the  Per- 
sian Armenia.  And  another  epistle*"  is  directed  to 
one  Eusebius,  a  bishop  of  the  same  region.  By 
which  it  is  plain  there  were  bishops  in  that  coun- 
try in  Theodoret's  time ;  but  how  many  we  cannot 
learn  from  him  or  any  other  ancient  writer.  Otho 
Frisingensis,*"  and  Baronius,"*  and  some  other  mo- 
dem writers,  talk  much  of  the  catholic  of  Armenia 
that  sent  to  submit  himself  to  the  pope  in  the 
twelfth  century,  having  a  thousand  bishops  under 
him.  But,  as  Mr.  Brerewood"*  rightly  observes,  if 
the  whole  story  be  not  a  fiction,  Otho  must  needs 
mistake  obedience  for  communion :  for  the  catholic 
of  Armenia  might  have  a  great  number  of  the  Ja- 
cobite bishops  in  his  communion,  but  there  could 
not  be  so  many  in  Armenia  under  his  jurisdiction. 
For  the  modem  noHHa  mentions  but  nineteen  bi- 
shops in  this  Armenia,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  this  book.  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable they  should  multiply  from  twenty  to  a  thou- 
sand in  an  age  or  two.  However,  this  story  has  no 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  chureh  in  the  primitive 
ages,  about  which  the  present  inquiry  is  only  con-^ 
cemed. 

We  have  some  further  account  of  ^^  „ 
the  churches  in  other  parts  also  of  the  abSiil'Sdr'Sif  *" 
Persian  dominions,  beyond  the  river  ***** 
Tigris,  in  Adiabene,  which  is  a  region  of  Assyria, 
and  in  Babylonia  or  Chaldaea,  in  which  we  find  two 
large  cities,  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  under  one 
bishop.  These  were  the  royal  seats  of  the  Persian 
kings,  and  but  three  miles  horn  each  other,  as 
Pliny"*  and  Ferrarius  after  him  compute,  though 
others  place  them  at  a  greater  distance.  Seleucia 
is  by  some  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mosul,  the  pre- 
sent seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians.  But 
anciently  they  were  both  but  one  diocese,  as  we 
leam  from  Sozomen,*"  who  styles  Simeon  arch- 
bishop of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  under  Sapores 
king  of  Persia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  There  were  other  bishops  also  in  these  parts 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  which  sufiered  martjrrdom 
together  with  Simeon,  as  the  same  author  informs 
us.*"  He  also  mentions  one  Acepsimas,  a  bishop 
in  the  region  of  Adiabene,  and  twenty-three  more, 
whose  names  are  there  recorded,  as  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom about  the  same  time***  in  several  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire.  And  what  sort  of  dioceses  they 
had,  we  may  conjecture  from  what  Sozomen*"  says 


>  Epipk.  H«r.  66.  Manichs.  n.  11. 

>  Soiom.  lib.  5.  c  a.  *»  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  18. 

>  Theodor.  Ep.  77.  ad  Eukl.         «^  Theod.  Ep  7a 

>  Otto  Fritiiif.  lib.  7.  c.  32.  *"  Baroo.  an.  1195. 


"•  Brerewood,  Inquir.  c  24. 
M»  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  26. 
»  Ibid.  c.  10. 
'»  Ibid.  c.  13. 


>«  Soxom.  lib.  2.  c.  9. 
^  Ibid.  c.  13. 
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of  one  of  them,  named  Bichor,  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom together  with  Maureandus  his  ehorepiteoput^ 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  of  the  clergy  that 
were  under  him.  Such  a  number  of  clergy,  and  a 
ehorepiscopus  among  them,  seem  to  bespeak  a  pretty 
large  diocese ;  and  if  the  rest  were  answerable  to 
this,  wc  may  conclude  the  bishops  were  all  of  the 
same  species  as  wc  have  seen  in  all  the  Eastern 
nations. 

Theodorus  Lector"*  speaks  of  an- 
(>r  the  iramiivni  othcr  natiou  conyerted  to  Christianity 
Hoawfiia  in  Ambto  m  thc  timc  of  Anastasius  the  emperor, 
whom  he  names  Immireni,  and  says, 
they  were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  dwelt 
in  the  most  southern  |)arts  of  their  dominions. 
Whether  they  had  above  one  bishop  is  not  certain ; 
for  only  one  is  mentioned  as  set  over  them  upon 
their  conversion.  And  it  might  be  with  them,  as  it 
was  iiith  some  other  barbarous  people,  Goths,  Sa^ 
racens,  &c.,  that  one  bishop  served  the  whole  na^ 
tion.  Valesius  confounds  this  people  with  the  Ho- 
meritic,  whom  Bochart  and  others  more  truly  place 
in  Arabia  Felix  toward  the  South  Sea.  Baronius*" 
supposes  the  Homcrites  first  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  about  the  year  354,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Indians  or  Ethiopians  were  converted  in  the 
reign  of  Constantius.  But  we  have  no  account  then 
of  what  bishops  were  settled  among  them :  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  age,  we  find  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  a  flourishing  condition  there,  till 
one  Dunaan,  an  apostate  Jew,  having  gotten  the 
kingdom,  raised  a  great  persecution  against  the 
church,  espcciaUy  at  Nargan,  where  one  Arethas 
was  a  petty  king,  subject,  as  many  other  small  r^ 
guK  were,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Homerites,  whom 
he  barbarously  destroyed  with  all  his  people.  But 
this  cloud  quickly  blowing  over  by  the  assistance  of 
Justin  thc  Roman  emperor,  and  Elesban  king  of 
Ethiopia,  who  conquered  Dunaan,"*  the  government 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian  king,  in 
whose  time  Gregentius,  archbishop  of  Tephra,  the 
royal  city,  is  said  to  have  had  that  fjEunous  disputa- 
tion with  Herbanus  the  Jew,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  conversion  of  an  incredible  number  of  Jews 
in  that  region.  Here  I  chiefly  observe,  that  Gre- 
gentius is  styled  archbishop  of  Tephra,  which  im- 
plies, that  he  had  suffimgan  bishops  under  him: 
and  in  the  relation  of  his  death  at  the  end***  of  the 
dispute,  it  is  added,  that  both  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  were  gathered  together  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral. By  which  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  that 
church,  so  far  as  we  have  any  account  of  it,  was 
conformable  to  other  churches. 


We  have  some  few  intimatkmt  ako 
given  us  of  churches  pbmted  anciently  ^f^ 
among  the  Saracens  in  Arabia,  which 
were  never  under  the  Roman  empire.  Hilarioo  ii 
said  by  some  *^  to  have  begun  the  conversion  of  tfaii 
nation,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  Maofiat  qaeen 
of  the  Saracens,  made  it  a  condition  of  her  making 
peace  with  the  Romana  in  the  time  of  Valentinian, 
that  they  should  send  her  one  MoBet,  a  fiunons  monk, 
to  be  the  bishop  of  her  nation ;  which  was  aeeori- 
ingly  done,  and  so  he  became  the  first  bishop  cf 
that  region  of  the  Saracens,  as  Ruffin,***  and  So- 
crates,*^ and  the  other  historians  inform  ns.  Son- 
men  also  adds,  that  one  Zocomoa,  another  ryht 
or  petty  prince  of  another  region  of  the  Saracens, 
being  converted  by  a  monk,  brought  over  all  Ini 
subjects  to  the  Christian  faith.  Theodoras  Lee- 
tor**  likewise  mentions  another  of  these  Saruen 
princes,  named  Alamundanis,  who  embraced  the 
faith  in  the*  reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasias,  anno 
513.  And  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  who  wrote  tiie 
Lives  of  Euthynuus  and  Sabas,  takes  notice  ahocf 
a  plantation  of  Saracens  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  Palestine,***  over  whom  one  Peter,  a  convert- 
ed Saracen,  who  had  before  been  their  captain,  WM 
made  the  first  bishop  by  Juvenal,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem, about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centmy. 
Now,  we  are  to  observe,  that  as  these  Saiaocni 
were  thus  divided  into  little  nations,  (after  themsa- 
ner  of  the  Arabians,)  and  had  each  their  regMhu^fM 
petty  prince ;  so  they  seem  each  to  have  had  their 
proper  bishop,  one  to  a  nation,  and  no  more.  Ani 
therefore  in  councils  we  find  them  usually  subscrib- 
ing themselves  rather  by  the  title  of  their  nation, 
JBpiscopus  Gentis  Saracenorum,  than  any  other  way. 
Which  I  take  to  be  an  indication,  not  that  all  the 
Saracens  in  the  world  had  but  one  bishop,  but  that 
every  petty  nation  had  a  bishop  of  its  own,  though 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  sometimes  which  &milyor 
tribe  of  them  is  meant  by  that  general  title.  In 
the  second  council  of  Ephesus,***  one  Auxilans  is 
styled  JBpi»eopu$  Saracenontm  Ibsderaiorumj  among 
the  bishops  of  Palestine,  whence  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude, there  is  meant  the  same  Saracens  that  Cyril 
speaks  of,  who  were  confederate  with  the  Romans, 
or  under  the  Roman  government  But  in  other 
places  we  are  left  to  guess  what  Saracens  maybe 
meant,  since  they  were  divided  into  several  petty 
nations,  and  more  than  one  nation  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  fidtfa. 

There  is  one  Eastern  country  more, 

ianicn,'ar  I 


famous  for  its  conversion  by  iEdesius     ■^■**'*"'.'^^ 


and  Frumentius,  in  the  time  of  Athar 


»  Thcodor.  Lcct.  lib.  2.  p.  567. 
i*'  Baron,  an.  351.  n.  14. 

^  Acta  Martyr.  Homeritar.  ap.  Baron,  an.  522  et  523. 
"*  Gregent.  Dispiit.  cum  Herban.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat. 
t.  1.  p.  272. 


<«•  Baron,  an.  372.  p.  344.  >«*  Ruffin.  lib.  2.  c.  a 

>«  Socrat  lib.  4.  c.  36.    Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  13.    Soiom. 
lib.  6.  c.  3a  *«  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2. 

<<•  Cyril.  Vit.  Euthym.  ap.  Baron,  an.  42U.  p.  481. 
>»  Cone.  Ephes.  2.  in  Act  1.  Cunc.  Chalcedon.  t.  4.  p.  I1& 
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Duiiis,  bat  yet  kuned  men  are  not  agreed  where 
to  place  it  The  ancient  historians,  Ruffin,'^  So- 
eratea,*"  and  the  rest  that  relate  the  story,  commonly 
ddl  it  India  Ulterior,  the  Inner  India :  whence  Ca- 
folufl  a  Sancto  Paolo,^  and  Baronius,**  and  many 
odiers  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  mean  India 
wkfain  Ganges,  the  other  part  without  Ganges  hay- 
ing been  converted  before  (as  they  think)  by  the 
apostle  St  Bartholomew.  But  Holstenius^  and 
Valerius**'  correct  this  mistake,  and  Bishop  Pear- 
ton'*  has  more  fully  proved  that  the  India  they 
speak  of  was  no  part  of  the  East  Indies,  but  India 
beyond  Egypt,  which  was  part  of  Ethiopia,  whereof 
Axomis  was  the  metropolis.  This  lay  not  &r  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  over  against  the  country 
of  the  Homerites  in  Arabia,  whence  Constandus,  in 
one  of  his  laws,**  joins  these  two  nations  together. 
Flom  which,  and'  many  other  authorities.  Bishop 
Pearson  unanswerably  proves,  that  this  India  can 
be  understood  of  no  other  but  the  Ethiopic  India, 
whereof  Axumis  was  the  metropolis.  This  the 
aneients  called  India  as  well  as  the  other :  for  Yir- 
gil  tayt,  the  Nile  flowed  fipom  the  Blackamore 
Indians  ;'^  and  Procopius  Gazensis  styles  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Indian  Sea,  because  it  bordered  upon  this 
India  beyond  Egypt  Now,  in  this  country  Fru- 
nentius  was  the  first  bishop  that  we  read  of,  being 
ofdained  bishop  of  Axumis  by  Athanasius  and  a 
lynod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  and  sent  thither  to  con- 
vert the  country  and  settle  churches  among  them : 
which  therefore,  we  need  not  doubt,  were  of  the 
same  spedea  with  those  in  Egypt  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  For  Axumis  was  not  the  only  place 
that  had  a  bishop.  For  Flalladius  mentions  one 
Moses,'*  bishop  of  Adulis,  which  was  another  city 
of  Ethiopia.  And  in  his  Life  of  St  Chrysostom,"* 
be  also  speaks  of  one  of  his  own  name,  Palladius, 
Inihop  of  the  Blemyes,  which  were  a  people  of 
Ithiopia,  adjoining  to  Egypt,  as  Strabo,  and  Pliny, 
and  other  geographers  inform  us.  Bishop  Pearson 
givea  some  other  proofe,  out  of  Cedrenus  and  the 
Arabic  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  their  an- 
cient liturgies,  that  they  had  bishops  in  that  coun- 
tiy  ever  since  this  their  first,  conversion.  But  no- 
tUng  more  particular  occurring  concerning  their 
dioceses,  for  want  of  better  light  we  can  give  no 
tether  account  of  them.  And  for  the  same  reason 
I  most  omit  several  other  Eastern  nations,  as  the 
Pnthiana,  and  Indians  about  Ganges,  which  were 
converted  by  St  Thomas  the  apostle;  and  the 


Iberians  and  other  nations  lying  upon  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  Rufiin  *"  says  were  converted  first  by  a 
captive  woman  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  Ancient 
history  afibrds  us  but  slender  accounts  of  the  original 
of  these  churches,  and  less  of  the  constitution  and 
settlement  of  them.  So  that,  taking  our  leave  of 
these  for-distant  regions,  we  will  come  next  to  a 
part  of  the  world  which  is  better  known,  which  is 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  under  which 
were  anciently  comprehended  all  the  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  except  Isauria  and  Cilicia, 
which  always  belonged  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
I  shall  first  speak  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  European  provinces,  taking  each  country  as 
they  lie  in  their  natural  order. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  CONTINUATION  OP    THIS  ACCOUNT    IN  THB  PRO- 
VINCES OP  ASIA  MINOR. 

To  understand  the  state  of  diocesan 

churches  in  Asia  Minor,  it  will  be     or  tST^hent  or 

,     -  J  J    ^  _^.      Ada  Minor  wid  Um 

proper,  before  we  descend  to  parti-  nomhw  or  dkwNM 

'^  '^  contained  thcnio. 

culars,  to  examine  the  extent  of  the 
country  in  gross,  and  see  how  many  dioceses  are  to 
be  found  in  the  whole :  for  by  this  we  may  make 
an  estimate  of  them  in  general,  allowing  each  dio- 
cese its  proportion  upon  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
country  into  so  many  parts  as  there  were  dioceses 
in  it  Not  that  they  were  really  so  equally  divided; 
(for  in  summing  up  the  particulars  we  shall  find 
here  were  some  of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  small- 
est dioceses  in  the  world ;)  but  we  may  conceive 
them  as  equal,  in  order  to  make  a  division  of  the 
whole  country  at  once  among  them.  Now,  Dr. 
Heylin  in  his  Geography*  reckons  the  length  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Euphrates 
to  be  630  miles ;  and  the  breadth  from  Sinus  Issicus 
in  Cilicia  to  Trabesond  in  Pontus  to  be  210  miles. 
The  ancient  geographers,  Strabo*  and  Pliny,"  make 
it  almost  200  miles  more  in  length.  But  then  their 
accounts  are  taken  fix>m  some  ancient  peripbtt  ot 
sea  voyage,  which  never  proceeds  in  a  direct  line, 
but  takes  in  the  bendings  and  windings  of  the  sea, 
which  may  easily  stretch  600  to  800  miles :  so  that 
the  accounts  may  be  the  same,  when  allowance  is 


■  Riiiln.Hb.  I.c9. 

'Socnitlib.  1.  c.  19. 

^  CkroL  a  S.  Paulo.  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  268. 

>  Bwon.  Nut.  in  Msityrol.  Die  27.  Octob. 

>  Holsten.  Not  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo.  Geogr.  p.  17]. 

>  Valet.  Not.  in  Socimt.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

*  Peanoo,  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  1).  p.  332. 

'  Nulinsad  gentem  Auxumitanimet  Homeritat  ire  pra- 


ceptus,  ultra  annui  temporit  spatia  debet  Alexandria)  de 
caetero  commorari. 

"«  Viryil.  Georg.  4.  ver.  291.  Utque  coloratis  amnis  de- 
vexus  ab  India. 

>»  Pallad.  de  Gentibus  Indite. 

>»•  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysost.  c.  20.       ^  Ruffin.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

»  Heylin,  Cosmofirr.  lib.  3.  p.  3. 

«  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  547  et  54a       •  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  2 
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made  for  the  excesses  of  one  way  of  measuring 
above  the  other.  As  to  the  breadth,  Pliny's  account 
is  rather  less:  for  he  makes  it  but  bare  200  miles* 
from  Sinus  Issicus  to  the  Euzine  Sea.  But  then  he 
says,  this  was  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  where  the 
two  seas  almost  made  it  a  peninsula.  And  it  is 
certain  in  other  parts  it  was  much  broader.  For 
Strabo*  reckons  the  breadth  of  Cappadocia  only  from 
Pontus  to  Mount  Taurus  1800  stadia,  which  is  above 
200  miles :  and  yet  Casaubon'  supposes,  that  by 
Pontus  he  does  not  mean  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  but 
the  province  of  Pontus,  which  was  to  be  added  to 
the  breadth  of  Asia  on  one  side  of  Cappadocia,  as 
Cilicia  was  on  the  other.  So  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  the  breadth  of  Asia,  taking  one  part  with 
another,  to  be  less  than  300  miles.  Now,  this  was 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  large  civil  dioceses, 
the  Asiatic  and  Pontic,  each  of  which  had  ten 
or  eleven  provinces  in  them,  and  every  province  se- 
veral cities  and  episcopal  dioceses,  beside  those  of 
Isauria  and  Cilicia,  which  are  reckoned  to  the  Ori- 
ental diocese,  and  were  under  the  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och.  Christopherson,  in  his  translation  of  Theodoret, 
makes  a  strange  mistake  concerning  these  bishop- 
rics. For  whereas  Theodoret  says,  that  Asia,  or 
the  Asiatic  diocese,  was  vri  MiKa  dpx^yrttvt  under 
eleven  civil  prefects,*  he  translates  it,  undecim  antia- 
tites,  as  if  there  had  been  but  eleven  bishops  in  all 
the  Asiatic  diocese ;  and  only  as  many  in  the  Pontic 
diocese,  because  Theodoret  says,  it  had  ivapiBnovQ 
ifyov/iivovc,  the  same  number  of  governors:  whereas 
Theodoret  is  not  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  governors, 
but  civil  governors  of  provinces ;  whereof  there  was 
the  number  Theodoret  speaks  of  in  each  of  those 
dioceses:  but  bishoprics  were  abundantly  more 
numerous;  for  some  single  provinces  had  above 
forty,  and  in  the  whole  number  they  were,  according 
to  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  reckoning,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  viz.  in  Asia  forty-two,  Helles- 
pont nineteen,  Phrygia  Pacatiana  Prima  twenty-nine, 
Pacatiana  Altera  five,  Phrygia  Salutaris  twenty, 
Lydia  twenty-four,  Caria  twenty-five,  Lycia  twenty- 
eight,  Pamphylia  Prima  twelve,  Pamphylia  Secunda 
twenty-four,  Pisidia  nineteen,  Lycaonia  nineteen, 
Cappadocia  Prima  six,  Cappadocia  Secunda  six, 
Cappadocia  Tertia  five,  Armenia  Prima  five,  Arme- 
nia Secunda  ten,  Galatia  Prima  seven,  Galatia  Se- 
cunda four,  Pontus  Polcmoniacus  six,  Elenopontus 
six,  Paphlagonia  five,  Honorias  five,  Bithynia  Prima 
fourteen,  Bithynia  Secunda  four,  Cilicia  Prima 
seven,  Cilicia  Secunda  nine,  Isauria  twenty-three. 
In  the  latter  notitia^  which  the  reader  will  find  at 
the  end  of  this  book,  the  number  is  a  little  increased 
to  four  hundred  and  three.    For  though  some  pro- 


vinces decreased,  yet  others  inereftnd  in  tfadrnoB-' 
hers,  so  that  in  the  eighth  centmy  we  find  fifteea 
dioceses  more  than  were  in  fimner  ages,  which  is 
no  great  alteration  in  such  a  moltitnde,  consideripg 
what  great  additions  have  been  made  in  some  odier 
countries  in  comparison  of  this.  Now  then,  sup- 
posing 400  dioceses  to  have  been  in  a  coontiy  600 
miles  in  length  and  900  in  breadth,  let  as  examine 
how  much  upon  an  equal  distribnticm  will  fill  to 
every  diocese.  And  it  appears  upon  an  exact  cob- 
putation,  that  supposing  there  had  been  450  dio- 
ceses, there  would  have  been  20  miles  to  each  dio- 
cese ;  and  consequently,  there  being  not  so  many 
by  50,  every  diocese  must  have  so  mnch  the  moie 
upon  an  equal  distribution.  But  then  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  distribution  was  generally  uncqnl 
in  this  country ;  for  the  bishoprics  of  the  Pootie 
provinces  were  for  the  most  part  very  laige,  md 
those  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  consequently  the 
smaller  upon  that  account,  and  abundantly  moR 
numerous :  so  that  here  the  reader  may  view  the 
largest  and  smallest  dioceses  in  the  world  together, 
and  yet  the  same  species  of  episcopacy  maintyiiwi 
in  all  without  distinction. 

To  begin  with  the  Pontic  provinces : 
Cappadocia  was  a  very  large  country,  ofONMj"* 
and  had  but  few  bishoprics.  Strabo" 
reckons  it  9000  stadia  in  length,  that  is,  375  milei: 
but  then  he  takes  it  in  a  larger  sense  than  we  do 
now,  as  including  all  fipom  the  jmrnnces  of  Lycaonia 
and  Phrygia  to  the  Euphrates ;  which  takes  in  A^ 
menia  Minor  as  well  as  Cappadocia :  for  anciently 
they  were  all  one  kingdom,  though  afterwards  di- 
vided into  five  provinces,  three  Cappadocias,  and 
Armenia  Prima  and  Secunda.  But  nowin  all  these 
five  provinces  there  were  not  thirty  dioceses  at  fiist, 
and  some  of  those  were  new  erected  in  the  fomtfa 
century,  as  Sasima,  where  Gregoiy  Nazianzen  was 
made  bishop,  which  before  belonged  either  to  Cb- 
sarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima,  bom 
which  it  was  100  miles  distant;  or  to  Tyana,the 
metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda,  from  which  it 
lay  32  miles,'  as  Ferrarius  computes.  This  showt 
that  these  dioceses  were  of  great  extent :  but  we 
have  still  more  certain  evidence  of  the  thing;  for 
Gregory  Nazianzen**  sa3rs,  that  St  Basil,  who  wai 
bishop  of  Ceesarea,  had  fifty  charepitccpi  under  bim; 
and  Basil  himself  often  speaks  of  his  ekonpiteefh^ 
and  country  presbyters  and  deacons  under  them:" 
which  argues  his  diocese  to  be  of  great  extent, 
though  we  cannot  precisely  fix  the  limits  of  it  And 
the  paucity  of  dioceses  in  this  province  argues  the 
same.  For  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paolo^s  account, 
beside  Ceesarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  first  Cai^ 


*  Plin.  lib.  6.  c.  2.        *  Strabo.  lib.  12.  p.  539. 

■  Caaaub.  ia  loc.  '  Thcod.  lib.  5.  c.  28. 

•  Strabo,  lib.  12.  p.  539. 


*  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geogrmph.  voce  Sarima. 

M  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  Sua.  "  Basil,  Ep.  181. 

>'  Ibid.  Ep.  412. 
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doda,  there  were  but  five  bishoprics  more  in  that 
prcmnce,  Nyssa,  where  Gregory  Nyssen  was  bishop, 
Therms  Regis^  Camuliana  or  Justinianopolis  Nova, 
Ciscisaa,  and  Theodosiopolis,  at  the  time  of  the  sixth 
general  council ;  which  are  the  same  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  later  notitiast  only  Methodiopolis  is 
|Nit  for  Theodosiopolis  Armenice,  to  which  province 
the  council  of  Chidcedon  ascribes  it  So  that  there 
irere  really  never  above  five  dioceses  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  two  of  those,  CamuHana  and  Ciscissa, 
erected  afkier  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  For  in  the 
synodical  epistle  of  this  province  to  the  emperor 
Leo  at  the  end  of  that  council,  there  are  but  two 
bishops  subscribe  beside  the  metropolitan  of  Cee- 
larea,  viz.  the  bishops  of  Nyssa  and  Thermee.  So- 
aomen"  speaks  of  one  Prapidius,  governor  of  St 
Basil's  hospital,  (called  Basilias  from  its  founder,) 
who  was  likewise' a  bishop  that  had  several  villages 
under  his  jurisdiction.  But  whether  his  diocese 
was  in  this  Cappadocia  is  uncertain. 

The  second  Cappadocia,  which  was  made  by  a 
division  of  the  province  in  the  time  of  St  Basil,  had, 
according  to  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo's  account,  six 
dioceses,  Tyana  the  metropolis,  Sasima,  Justiniano- 
polis, Asuna,  FaustinopoUs,  and  Cybistra.  But  as 
Holstenius*^  has  observed,  two  of  these  are  mis- 
taken. For  there  never  was  any  such  city  as 
Asnna,  which  is  only  a  corruption  in  the  Latin 
editions  of  the  councils  for  Sasima;  it  being  in  the 
Gieeky  iwlnowog  Xaoi/Mv,  bishop  of  Sasima.  And 
Justinianopolis  was  only  another  name  fur  Mocissus, 
which  Justinian  having  advanced  to  be  a  metro- 
polis in  the  third  Cappadocia,  styled  it  by  his  own 
name,  Justinianople.  So  that  there  were  really  no 
more  than  four  dioceses  in  this  province,  and  one 
of  them,  Sasima,  but  of  late  erection.  This  was 
also  but  an  obscure  village,  ffrhov  cw/iMptov,  Nazi- 
anzen**  himself  calls  it  So  that  the  three  ancient 
dioceses  must  be  of  very  large  extent,  though  we 
have  no  further  account  of  them,  save  that  Pasa,  a 
village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Tyana,  is  said  to 
be  in  that  diocese  **  by  one  Euphrantas  in  the  fifth 
general  eouncil,  and  Sasima  was  originally  part  of 
the  same  diocese,  though  thirty-two  miles  distant 
from  the  cathedral.  Which  sufiiciently  demon- 
strates the  largeness  of  dioceses  in  this  province. 

The  third  Cappadocia  had  never  above  five 
bishoprics,  Mocissus,  Nazianzum,  Colonia,  Par- 
nassus, and  Doara.  Of  these  Mocissus  was  the 
■Kdopolis,  which  owed  its  honour  to  Justinian, 
who  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  metropolis,  and, 


as  Procopius*'  informs  uib,  gave  it  his  own  name, 
Justinianople ;  by  which  title  Peter,  bishop  of  the 
place,  subscribes  himself  in  the  council  under 
Mennas.  Doara  was  but  a  village,  as  Holstenius" 
observes  out  of  St  Basil,  who  styles  it*  ciufiifv 
Awopa.  And  Nazianzus  was  but  a  small  city,  as 
Gregory  Nazianzen  himself"  styles  it:  but  they 
must  have  large  dioceses,  else  the  other  three  must 
be  so  much  the  larger  for  it  For  geographers 
place  them  at  a  considerable  distance  fix>m  one  an- 
other. Nazianzus  had  its  chorepucopi^  sometimes 
mentioned  in  Gregory  Nazianzen's  epistles,"  which 
is  an  argument  that  it  had  a  large  country  region. 

In  Armenia  Prima,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
could  find  but  five  bishoprics,  Sebastea  the  metro- 
polis, SebastopoUs,  Nicopolis,  Satala,  and  Bcrisse. 
And  the  later  notUias  add  but  one  more,  Colonia, 
which  is  also  reckoned  to  Cappadocia  Terda,  unless 
there  were  two  of  the  same  name  in  those  provinces. 
In  the  Second  Armenia  he  augments  the  number 
to  ten,  Melitene  the  metropolis.  Area,  Comana, 
Arabissus,  Cucusus,  Ariarathia,  Amasa,  Zelona, 
Sophene,  Diospontum.  But  Holstenius,  in  his  ani- 
madversions upon  the  place,"  observes,  that  four  of 
these  are  to  be  struck  out  of  the  account:  for 
Amasa,  or  Amasia,  belonged  to  Hellenopontus ;  and 
Zelona  was  no  other  than  Zela  in  the  same  pro- 
vince ;  Sophene  belonged  to  Armenia  Major ;  and 
Diospontum  was  not  the  name  of  a  bishopric,  but 
only  an  old  name  for  the  province  of  Hellenopontus. 
And  his  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  later  no- 
tUtaSf  which  name  the  six  first  of  these  dioceses, 
but  none  of  those  four,  under  the  title  of  Armenia 
Minor.  So  that  in  all  these  five  provinces,  upon  an 
exact  computation,  there  were  not  above  twenty- 
four  dioceses  in  the  whole :  some  of  them,  therefore, 
must  be  very  large  in  a  country  of  three  hundred 
miles  extent. 

The  next  province  to  these  upon 
the  Euxine  Sea,  was  Pontus  Polemo-  of  protu.  Poie- 
niacus,  so  called  from  Polemonium,  a 
chief  city  in  the  province ;  beside  which  and  Neo- 
cffisarea  the  metropolis,  there  were  but  three  other 
bishoprics,  Trapezus,  Cerasus,  and  Comana:  all 
which  lay  at  a  great  distance  fix>m  one  another. 
Polemonium,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus,  lay  in  a  line  on 
the  sea-coast :  and  by  Pliny's  reckoning,**  Polemo- 
nium and  Trapezus  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  Cerasus  lay  in 
the  middle  between  them.  Neoca^area  was  a 
hundred  miles  within  land,  and  Comana  sixty  from 


■  SoxfMDo.  lib.  6.  c.  at. 

M  Holsten.  Aonot.  Geo^rmph.  p.  157. 

»  Nax.  Carm.  de  ViU  Sua. 

I*  Cone.  Geaer.  5.  Collat.  5.  Cone,  t  5.  p.  478. 

"  Procop.  de  Mdi&c.  Justin,  lib.  5.  p.  48. 

■  CbaciL  sob  Menna.  Act  2. 

■*  Hobten.  Annot  Geograph.  p.  159.      *>  Basil.  Ep.  10. 
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"  Naz.  Orat.  19.  de  Laud.  Patris,  t.  1.  p.  310. 

«  Naz.  Ep.  88. 

"  Holsten.  Annot.  Geograph.  p.  161.  Id.  Annot.  in  Or- 
telium,  p.  172,  observes  out  of  Antonine's  Itinerary,  that 
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it.  Justinian*  mentions  these  five  cities  in  one  of 
his  Novels,  and  says,  there  were  no  more  in  the 
province.  For  Pitius  and  SebastopoHs  were  not 
cities,  he  says,  but  only  castles :  and,  as  Ilolstenius" 
observes,  they  were  not  properly  of  this  province, 
but  lay  in  Solo  Barbarico,  and  were  only  appendages 
to  this  province,  because  they  could  not  constitute 
a  pro>nncc  of  tlicmselves.  So  that  though  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  make  Pitius  a  sixth  bishopric  of 
this  province,  yet  the  later  fudUias  leave  it  out  of 
the  nunil)er,  and  only  retain  the  five  first  mentioned. 
Which  hHows,  that  for  eight  hundred  years  there 
never  was  any  alteration  made  in  this  province,  nor 
more  episcopal  dioceses  erected  than  there  were 
imixirial  cities,  though  they  lay  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another. 

s^  4.  The  next  province  to  this  on  the 

Of  Hrtmopontu..  g^a-coast,  was  Helenopontas,  which 
had  only  six  bishoprics  at  the  time  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  Amasea  the  metropolis,  Amisus,  Si- 
nope,  Iborea,  Zela,  and  Andrai)a,  as  appears  from 
the  synodical  epistle  of  the  bishops  of  this  province" 
to  the  emperor  Leo ;  and  there  was  but  one  more 
added  in  after  ages.  Of  these  Amisus  and  Sinope 
lay  a]>on  the  sea-coast,  at  a  great  distance  from  one 
another.  For  Pliny  says,  Amisus  lay  in  the  way 
between  Polemonium  and  Sinope,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Polemoniiun,"  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  from  Sinope.*  Which  comes  pretty  near 
the  account  of  Strabo,  who  reckons  it  nine  hundred 
stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  from  Ami- 
sus* to  Sinope.  He  also  si)eaks  of  Armena,  a  vil- 
la;^ of  Sinope,*'  fifty  stadia  from  it.  And  of  Ama- 
sea, the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  gives  a  more 
])articular  account,  telling  us,  that  it  had  a  very  large 
territory  one  way,  which  for  the  number  of  villages 
in  it  was  called  ^(At^cwfiov  irc^tov,*  the  country  of  a 
thousand  vilhiges.  This  was  an  inland  city,  reckon- 
ed by  some  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Zela 
was  as  far  from  Amasea.  So  that  without  all  doubt 
these  were  dioceses  of  the  largest  size,  since  the 
cities  lay  so  remote  from  one  another. 

Next  to  Helenopontus  .on  the  sea- 

of  i'.piiuipnia  coast  lay  the  province  of  Paphlagonia> 
in  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  five  bishoprics,  Gangra  the  metropolis,  Sora, 
Junoi)oIis,  Pompeiopolis,  and  Amastris.  To  which 
HoLstenius  has  added  Dadibra,  whose  bishop  Poly- 
chronius  subscribed  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon," 
by  Peter  the  metropolitan  of  Gangra.  In  the  fol- 
lowing apres  the  number  decreased ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  Pompeiopolis  or  Amastris  in  the  later 
nutitias  of  the  church.     Among  these  Gangra  is 


noted  by  St  Basil*  as  a  place  that  had  sefcnl 
churches  and  altars  in  it.  Amastzis  was  a  large 
city,  which  grew  out  of  four  others  a4ioiii]iig  to  it, 
Sesamus,  Cytonis,  Cromna,  and  Teins,  as  Femrioi 
observes,  who*  makes  it  to  be  siztj-dgfat  milei 
from  Heraclea  in  the  next  province  of  Hoooriss. 
And  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  at  as  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other. 

On  the  south  of  Pi4)hlagonia  lay  Galatia,  an  in- 
land country,  having  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  snd 
Phrygia  on  the  west.  This  by  the  Romans  wu 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Galatia  Prima,  and  Se- 
cunda,  or  Salutaris.  In  the  first  there  were  sefcn 
bishoprics,  Anc3rra  the  metropolis,  Tabia,  Heliopo- 
lis,  or  Juliopolis,  Aspona,  Cinna,  Berinopolis,  snd 
Anastasiopolis.  The  last  of  which  seems  to  be 
erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  centmy 
only :  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  tiU  the  sixth 
general  council  of  Constantinople,  anno  681.  The 
Greek  twtitias  add  but  one  more,  Mixai,  retaining 
all  the  other  old  names ;  which  shows,  that  littk 
alteration  was  made  in  this  province  for  the  spsee 
of  eight  ages  in  the  church.  The  other  €bdatia 
had  originally  but  four  dioceses,  Pissinns,  Orcistu, 
Petenessus,  and  Trochraada,  or  Trochmi :  bat  the 
number  was  doubled  in  after  ages,  as  appears  frao 
the  notitia  at  the  end  of  this  book,  which  adds,  En- 
doxias,  Mericium,  and  Therma,  or  Oermooolonii, 
and  Justinianopolis,  otherwise  called  Spalea.  Nor, 
Galatia  was  a  large  country,  and  the  dioceses  (even 
when  these  four  last  mentioned  were  added)  were 
still  of  great  extent  For  Baudrand*  observes  that 
Pessinus  was  fifty  miles  from  Ancyra,  and  thirty 
from  Therma,  by  which  we  may  guess  at  the  dis- 
tance of  other  places.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Psak) 
places  Cinna  pretty  near  Ancyra ;  but  Baudrand  r^ 
moves  it  to  the  southern  borders  of  Galatia,  nearer 
Synada  in  Phrygia.*  And  Ferrarius  computes  As- 
pona to  be  sixty-four  miles  from  Ancyra  eastward. 
Berinopolis  and  Juliopolis  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  much  to  the  west  Which  leaves  room  for  the 
territory  of  Ancyra  to  be  sufficiently  large,  though 
I  find  no  particular  account  given  of  it,  nor  of  some 
other  places  in  these  two  provinces  of  Galatia. 

Next  to  Paphlagonia,  on  the  sea>  ,^  ^ 
coast,  lay  the  province  of  Honorias,  ^  »«»«. 
or  Pontus  Honorii,  so  called  by  Theodosius  the  em- 
peror in  honour  of  his  son  Honorius.  This  was 
divided  from  Bithynia  by  the  river  Sangarios,  and 
from  Paphlagonia  by  the  river  Parthenios.  Here 
were  anciently  five  bishoprics,  and  the  later  no- 
iitias  have  but  six,  Claudiopolis,  Heraclea,  Prosias, 
Tium,  Cratea,  Adrianopolis,  which  last  is  not  to  be 


2»  Justin.  Novel.  2S.  in  Prnefat. 

^  Holsten.  Annot.  Goograph.  p.  161. 
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met  wHfa  in  the  subscriptions  of  any  ancient  coon- 
dL  Of  these,  Tium  and  Heraclea  lay  upon  the 
Euxine  Sea,  thirty-eight  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  as  Pliny*  informs  us.  Claudiopolis  was  at 
as  great  distance  from  them  ia  the  middle  of  the 
province ;  Baudrand*  says  it  was  above  thirty  miles 
from  Heraclea.  So  that  we  may  judge  of  Crada, 
otherwise  caUed  Flaviopolis,  and  of  Prusias,  by 
what  we  have  discovered  of  the  former.  All  these 
cities  are  sometimes  reckoned  to  Bithynia,  because 
Honorias  was  anciently  part  of  Bithynia,  till  Theo- 
dosius  made  a  distinct  province  of  it. 

But  after  the  separation  was  made, 
orBithTnuPrim*  Bithynia  was  again  divided  into  two 
provinces.  In  the  first  of  which  Ca- 
rolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  fourteen  dioceses.  1. 
Nicomedia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Chalcedon.  3.  Prusa 
ad  Olympum.  4.  Prsenetum.  5.  Helenopolis.  6. 
BasiHnopolis.  J,  Apollonias.  8,  Hadriana.  9.  Cs- 
saiea,  aL  Smyrdiana.  10.  Arista.  11.  Patavium. 
12.  Dablis.  13.  Neocsesarea.  14  Cius.  In  the 
other  Bithynia  only  four.  1.  Niceea,  where  the  for 
moos  council  of  Nice  was  held,  the  metropolis  of 
this  province.  2.  Apamea.  3.  Linoe.  4  Gordus. 
And  the  later  noHUa  of  Leo  Sapiens  makes  but  one 
more  in  both  provinces,  though  some  new  names  of 
places  are  inserted.  Among  these  I  observe  the  city 
of  Nice  had  a  large  diocese:  for  several  regions 
belonging  to  it  are  mentioned  in  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  a  femous  dispute  between  the  two 
metropolitans  of  Nicodemia  and  Nice,  both  laying 
claim  to  the  diocese  of  Basilinopolis,  as  one  of  their 
snftagans.  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Nice,  pleaded, 
that  Basilinopolis^  was  once  but  a  region  belonging 
to  Nice,  as  Tacteus  and  Doris  then  were,  till  Julian, 
or  some  other  emperor,  made  it  a  city,  setting  up  a 
cwria  or  civil  magistracy  therein,  upon  which  it  be- 
came also  a  bishop's  see,  according  to  the  known 
rule  and  practice  of  the  church.  So  that  the  diocese 
of  Nice  was  once  so  large,  as  to  have  another  diocese 
taken  out  of  it,  and  yet  there  remained  several  re- 
gions ^belonging  to  it  The  like  may  be  collected 
from  its  distance  from  other  places.  Pliny  ^^  says, 
it  was  twenty-five  miles  from  Prusa,  and  Ferrarius 
reckons  forty-four  miles  from  Nicodemia,  but  sets 
Helenopolis,  or  Drepanum,  in  the  middle  way  be- 
tween them.^  Basilinopolis,  by  mistake,  is  set  by 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  at  a  greater  distance  from 
it,  between  Nicodemia  and  Chalcedon ;  but  it  must 
be  nearer,  having  been  once  a  part  of  its  diocese,  as 
was  observed  before.  For  other  places,  I  find  littie 
account  of  them  in  particular,  save  only  that  Strabo 
makes  it  three  hundred  furlongs,  or  thirty-seven 


miles,  from  Nicodemia  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  whereabout  Cius  stood;  and  Ferrarius 
computes  sixty  from  Nicodemia  to  Chalcedon,  in  all 
which  tract  there  were  but  these  three  dioceses,  and 
one  more,  called  Praenetum ;  so  that  if  we  had  a  par- 
ticular account  of  Nicodemia  and  Chalcedon,  we 
might  perhaps  find  them  to  have  had  dioceses  of  as 
great  extent  as  any  other.  But  Apamea  and  Prusias, 
Baudrand^  says,  were  but  nine  miles  distant  from 
one  another.  For  these  lay  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Bithynia,  and  were  some  of  the  last  in  the  Pontic 
civil  diocese  toward  the  Asiatic  diocese,  where,  as  I 
observed  before,  the  cities  were  more  numerous  and 
thicker  set  together,  and,  consequentiy,  the  episco- 
pal dioceses  were  generally  less  than  in  the  other 
provinces,  as  will  appear  by  taking  a  distinct  view 
of  them  in  order  as  they  lay. 

In  the  Asiatic  diocese,  the  first  pro-  g^^^  ^ 
vince  next  adjoining  to  Bithynia  was  sSSH^H^.  SH 
Hellespontus,  so  called  from  the  straits  ""p^'"^ 
of  the  sea  named  Hellespont,  which  was  its  western 
border.  It  was  anciently  part  of  Mysia  and  Phry- 
gia  Minor,  bordering  on  Phrygia  Major  eastward, 
and  Asia  to  the  south.  In  this  province  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  has  observed  nineteen  dioceses  in  the 
ancient  councils.  1.  Cyzicus,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Genua.  3.  Poemanium.  4  Occa.  5.  Bares.  6. 
Adrianotherse.  7.  Lampsacus.  8.  Abydus.  9.  Dar- 
danum.  10.  IliunL  11.  Troas.  12.  Melitopolis. 
13.  Adriana.  14  Scepsis.  15.  Pionia.  16.  Pras 
conesus.  I7.  Ceramus.  18.  Parium.  19.  Ther- 
mae Regiee.  But  the  last  of  them  Holstenius  thinks 
is  mistaken  for  Germa,  by  a  corrupt  reading  of  the 
ancient  subscriptions.  The  notitia  of  Leo  Sapiens 
has  but  thirteen  of  these,  so  that  five  of  them  were 
sunk  and  united  to  others  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  greatest  distance,  that  I  can  find,  of  any  of 
these  cities,  was  not  above  twenty  miles  fit)m  one 
another.  Which  was  the  distance  between  Cyzicus 
and  Parium,  and  Lampsacus  and  Abydus.  But  then, 
Dardanum  was  but  seventy  furlongs,  or  eight  miles, 
from  Abydus ;  Ilium  but  thirteen  miles  from  Darda- 
num ;  Troas  but  twenty-seven  miles  from  Abydus, 
though  Pionia,  Ilium,  Bares,  and  Dardanum  lay  be- 
tween them.  So  Prceconnesus  was  but  a  very  small 
island,  and  Poeftianium  a  castie  once  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Cyzicus,  as  Ferrarius  has  noted  out 
of  Strabo,  Stephanus,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

The  two  next  provinces  I  join  to- 
gether, because  we  sometimes  find     A«ia LydWjjjW 
them  under   the  common  name  of 
Asia  Lydiana,  or  Proconsularis,  under  which  title 
Bishop  Usher  has  a  most  accurate  dissertation** 


»  Plia.  lib.  &  c.  1. 

*  Baudnnd.  voce  Claudiopolu. 

•  Cooc.  Cliafced.  Act.  13.  ap.  Cimb.  p.  918.  Sicut  Tac- 
teof  et  Doris  regiooet  sunt  sub  Nica»,  sic  fuit  ante  hoc 
BaailiDopolis  snb  Nicaea,  &c. 

2  B  2 


«  Plin.  lib.  5.  c.  32. 

^  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Nicaea,  et  Drepanum. 
^  Baudrand.  Lexic.  voce  Apamea. 
**  Usser.  Dtsqiiisitio  Geographica  de  Asia  Lydiana  sivc 
Proconsular!. 
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iijM)!!  them,  where  he  diKtinguishes  the  several  ac- 
reptations  of  the  name  Asia,  either  for  the  greater 
Asia,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  Asia  proprie  dkUt ;  which 
was  the  Romans*  first  conquests  in  Asia,  containing 
the  provinces  of  Phrj-gia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia ; 
or  lastly,  for  Asia  Lydinna  or  Proconsularis,  which 
was  those  two  provinces  which  in  Constantine's  di- 
vision are  called  distinctly  Asia  and  Lydia,  as  we 
here  now  take  them.  In  this  sense  we  may  call  the 
former,  Asia  muxime  proprie  dicta,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Hellespontus,  on 
the  east  by  Phr>'gia  and  Lydia,  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Ma'ander,  which  separates  it  from  Caria,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  ^geah  Sea.  In  it  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  has  found  forty-two  ancient  dioceses. 
1.  Ephesus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Hypspa.  3.  Trallis. 
4.  Magnesia  ad  Moeandrum.  5.  Elsa.  6.  Adra- 
myttium.  7>  Assus.  8.  Gargara.  9.  Mastaura. 
10.  Brullena,  al.  Priulla.  11.  Pitane.  12.  Myr- 
rina.  13.  Aureliopolis.  14.  Nyssa.  15.  Metro- 
|)olis.  1().  Valcntinianopolis.  17.  Aninetum.  18. 
Pergamus.  19.  Antra.  20.  Priene.  21.  Arcadi- 
opolis.  22.  Nova  Aula.  23.  M^su  24.  Andera. 
25.  Sion.  26.  FanumJovis.  27.  Colophon.  28. 
LebediLs.  29.  Teos.  30.  Erytr».  31.  Antandrus. 
32.  Pepere  or  Perpere.  33.  Cuma  or  Cyme.  34. 
Aulium,  al.  Aulii  Come  vel  Vicus.  35.  Naulochus. 
36.  Palieopolis.  37.  Phoceea.  38.  Bargaza,  aL 
Baretta.  39.  Thymbria.  40.  Clazomenffi.  41. 
Magnesia.  42.  Smyrna.  To  these  Holstenius  adds 
four  more,  Evaza,  Areopolis,  Temnus,  and  Argiza. 
And  thirty-eight  of  these  are  the  same  that  are  men- 
.  tioned  in  the  twtitia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  this  book.  Now,  this  was  but  a  very 
small  province  for  so  many  dioceses,  if  we  examine 
either  the  whole  extent  of  it,  or  some  particular 
dioceses  therein.  The  extent  of  it  in  length  was 
from  Assus  near  Troas,  to  the  river  Maander,  or 
the  cities  Bargasa  and  Sion.  Which  was  anciently 
the  country  of  Ionia,  -^olis,  and  part  of  Mysia, 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  upon  the  JEgean 
Sea.  But  the  breadth  was  nothing  answerable  to 
its  length,  being  not  above  fifty  miles,  taking  one 
part  with  another.  As  to  particular  distances  of 
places,  I  find  some  of  them  thus  noted  by  Ferrarius 
and  Baudrand.  Assus  in  the  most%iorthern  border 
was  fifteen  miles  from  Gargara,  and  thirty  from 
Antandrus;  but  Anrea  and  Andera  lay  between,  or 
near  unto  them.  From  Antandrus  to  Adramyttium 
is  also  reckoned  thirty  miles,  but  then  Tremenoth3rra 
in  Phrygia,  and  Nova  Aula  in  this  province,  come 
between  them.  On  the  same  shore  we  find  Naulo- 
chus and  Pitane,  and  then  Elea,  Myrina,  and  Cyme, 
whereof  Myrina  was  but  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Elea,  and  Cyme  the  same  distance,  sixty  furlongs, 
from  Myrina.  Between  Pergamus  and  Cyme  is 
reckoned  twenty-six  miles,  but  the  fore-mentioned 
cities  Myrina  and  Elea.  with  Aminetum  and  Hiero- 


CA^sarea,  lay  between  them.  On  the  ■onth  of  Cyme 
lay  Phocea,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hermus,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Cyme. 
From  Phocaia  to  Smyrna  is  compfoted  twmty-five 
miles,  and  from  Sm3rma  to  Colophon,  twenty  miles, 
but  Lebedus  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  them. 
Colophon  and  Metropolis  upon  the  Caystnis*  were 
each  of  them  twenty  miles  from  Ephesos,  and 
Ephesus  seems  not  to  have  had  any  neazer  neigh- 
bour, unless  it  was  Priene,  towards  the  riyer  Me- 
ander, from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  Ephesus 
WBJS  the  largest  diocese  in  all  this  piovinee.  And 
by  these  few  hints  we  may  judge  of  the  general 
extent  of  them. 

In  the  other  province  of  Lydia,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  reckons  twenty-six  dioceses.  I.  Sardis,  the 
metropolis.  2.  Philadelphia.  3.  Tripolis.  4. 
Thyatira.  5.  Septe.  6.  Gordus.  7.  Trallis.  8, 
Silandus.  9.  Moeonia.  10.  Fanmn  ApoUinis.  11. 
Mostena.  12.  ApoUonia.  la  Attalia.  14.  Baiia. 
15.  Balandus.  16.  Hicrocfesarea.  17.  Acrassus. 
la  Daldus.  19.  Stratonicia.  20.  Satala.  21. 
Gabala.  22.  Heraclea.  23.  Areopolis.  24.  Hel- 
lene. 25.  Sena,  al.  Setta.  26.  Civitas  Standitana. 
To  which  Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Mastaura, 
Cerasa,  and  Orcanis,  or  Hircani,  which  Tristan  and 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  both  mistake  for  a  city 
some  where  among  the  Hircanians,  but  Holstenins 
shows  it  belonged  to  Asia  Minor  and  this  province 
of  Lydia.  I  will  not  stand  to  examine  the  parti- 
cular bounds  and  extent  of  dioceses  throughout  this 
province ;  it  being  sufficient  to  observe  in  general, 
that  both  it  and  Asia  put  together  were  not  laiger 
than  the  provinces  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and 
Helenopontus ;  and  yet  there  were  not  above  ten  or 
eleven  dioceses  in  those  two  provinces,  whereas  we 
have  discovered  in  these  above  seventy-five,  which 
is  almost  the  disproportion  of  eight  to  one,  and  fiilly 
makes  out  the  observatioi^  I  at  first  made  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  it  had  some  of  the  greatest  and  some  of 
the  smallest  dioceses,  quietly  enjoying  the  same 
form  of  government  together. 

The  next  province  on  tljc  south  of 
Asia  and  Lydia,  is  Caria,  bounded  on 
the  east  with  Lycia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  with 
the  ^gean  Sea,  having  the  rivers  Msander  and 
Calbis  for  its  inland  bounds.  Here  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  has  found  twenty-five  dioceses.  I. 
Aphrodisias,  the  metropolis.  2.  Stauropolis.  3. 
Cybira.  4.  Heraclea  SalbacL  5.'  Apollonias.  6. 
Heraclea  Latmi.  7*  Taba^.  8.  AntiochiaadMe- 
andrum.  9.  NeapoUs.  10.  Orthosias.  11.  Hai^ 
pasa.  12.  Alabanda.  13.  Stratonice.  14.  Alinda. 
15.  Amyzon.  16.  Jassus.  17.  Bargyla.  18w  Ha- 
hcamassus.  19.  Larima,  al.  Halarima.  20.  Cni- 
dus.  21.  Myndus.  22.  Ceramus.  23.  Anastasi- 
opolis.  24.  Erisa.  25.  Miletus.  The  noUHa  of 
IjCo  Sapiens  increases  the  number  to  thirty-one. 
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Miletus  was  fhe  place  whither  St.  Paul  called  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  which  was  about  forty  miles  dis- 
tant from  it  But  several  dioceses  lay  between 
^em,  as  Heraclea,  near  Mount  Lathmus,  which 
Ferrarius  computes  but  twelve  miles  from  Miletus ; 
so  also  Briullium,  Sion,  and  Arpasa  in  the  same 
coast  toward  Ephesus.  On  the  south  of  Miletus 
the  other  way,  we  have  Jassus,  fifteen  miles  from  it, 
and  Table,  placed  between  them.  From  Jassus  to 
Halicamassus  is  computed  fifty-five  miles,  but  Bar- 
gillia  and  Myndus  stand  between  them.  From 
Halicamassus  to  Gnidus  is  thirty  miles,  but  Cera- 
mus  is  an  intervening  diocese.  And  so  the  reader 
may  find  all  the  dioceses  of  this  province  scarce  ex- 
ceeding the  compass  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  through- 
out But  this  was  territory  sufficient  to  make  them 
exceed  single  congregations,  and  we  need  not  ques- 
tion but  it  was  true  of  them  all,  what  Sozomen  (lib. 
5.  c.  20.)  particularly  observes  of  Miletus,  that  in 
the  time  of  Julian  it  had  several  Christian  oratories 
in  its  neighbourhood.  For  he  says,  Julian  sent 
orders  to  the  governor  of  Caria,  That  whereas  there 
were  several  oratories  or  churches  built  in  honour 
of  the  martyrs  near  the  temple  of  Didymeeum,  (so 
the  temple  of  Apollo  was  called,  that  stood  before 
Miletus,)  he  should,  if  they  were  covered  and  had 
communion  tables  in  them,  bum  them  with  fire ; 
or,  if  they  were  half  decayed  of  themselves,  he 
should  take  care  utterly  to  demolish  and  destroy 
them.  There  were,  it  seems,  churches  then  in  the 
suburbs  or  country  region  of  Miletus,  which  Julian, 
remembering  what  had  lately  happened  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  An- 
tioch,  was  so  careful  to  have  destroyed,  because 
they  were  an  annoyance  to  his  god. 

ft^^  „  The  next  province  to  Caria  on  the 

^^U^i^  8ca-coast  is  Lycia,  where  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  twenty-eight  dioceses.  1. 
Myra,  the  metropolis.  2.  Mastaura.  3.  Telmes- 
sus.  4.  Limyra.  5.  Araxa.  6.  Podalsra,  7*  Si- 
dyma,  al.  Diduma.  8.  Olympus.  9.  Zenopolis. 
10.  Tlos.  11.  Corydalla.  12.  Caunus,  al.  Aca- 
leia.  13.  Acarassus.  14  Xanthus.  15.  Marci- 
ana.  16.  Choma.  17.  Phellus.  18.  Antiphellus. 
19.  Phaselis.  20.  Aucanda.  21.  Eudoxias.  22. 
Patara.  23.  Nysa,  vel  Nesus.  24.  Balbura.  25. 
(Eneanda.  26.  Bubon,  al.  Bunum.  27.  Calinda. 
29L  Rhodia.  The  notUia  of  Leo  Sapiens  has  most 
of  the  same  names,  and  eight  more,  for  it  makes  the 
whole  nnmber  of  dioceses  thirty-six.  But  the  lesser 
number  in  so  small  a  province  is  sufficient  to  show 
die  narrow  extent  of  its  dioceses  in  comparison  of 
those  of  the  Pontic  provinces.  For  this  province 
wu  not  above  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  square, 
and  the  cities  therefore,  one  may  easily  conclude, 
lay  pretty  close  together.    Phellus  is  reckoned  but 


six  miles  from  Antiphellus  one  way,  and  ten  from 
Myra,  the  metropolis,  another  way.  Antiphellus 
was  nine  from  Patara,  and  Telmessus  and  Patara 
scarce  so  much  from  Xanthus;  for  Baudrand 
reckons  but  seventy  furlongs.  By  which  it  is  easy 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  remaining  cities  of  this 
province,  which  lay  about  equal  distances  from  one 
another. 

The  next  province  on  the  same 
shore  is  Pamphylia,  divided  by  the  ^'Jjjpjjjjjlj;'- 
Romans  into  two,  called  Pamphylia 
Prima  and  Secunda.  In  the  second  of  them,  which 
bordered  upon  Lycia,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
twenty-six  dioceses.  1.  Perga,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Termessus.  3.  Eudoxias.  4  Maximianopolis.  5. 
PalaK)polis.  6.  Pentenessus.  7.  Biciozanabrus, 
al.  Zenopolis.  8.  Ariassus.  9.  Pugla.  10.  Adri- 
ana.  11.  Attalia.  12.  Magidis.  13.  Olbia.  14 
Corbasa.  15.  Lysinia.  16.  Cordylus.  I7.  La- 
gania.  18.  Panemoticus.  19.  Geone.  20.  Com- 
machum.  21.  Silvium.  22.  Pisinda,  aL  Sinda  vel 
Isinda.  23.  Talbonda.  24.  Unzela.  25.  Gilsata. 
26.  Pella.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  five  more,  Co- 
lobrassus,  Coracesium,  Senna,  Primopolis,  and  Se- 
leucia.  But  three  of  these  are  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  set  in  the  other  Pamphylia,  with  nine  more, 
in  this  order :  I.  Sida,  the  metropolis.  2.  Aspendus. 
3.  Etene.  4.  Er3rmne.  5.  Cassus.  6.  Semneam, 
which  is  the  same  with  Senna  before  mentioned. 
7.  Carallus.  8.  Coracesium,  mentioned  before.  9. 
Sysdra.  10.  Lyrba*.  11.  Colibrassus.  12.  Selga. 
To  which  Holstenius  adds  Cotana,  which  makes 
the  whole  number  in  these  two  provinces  forty-one. 
And  the  number  is  some  evidence  that  they  were 
comparatively  but  small.  Sometimes,  as  Holstenius 
has  observed,  two  of  them  were  united  together. 
For  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  under  Flavian, 
one  Sabinianus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of  Eudo- 
cias,  Termessus,  and  Jobia."  Which  we  find  in  the 
first  session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  And  in 
the  time  of  Leo  Sapiens  some  more  of  them  were 
united  together ;  for  his  natitia  has  but  thirty-six 
dioceses  in  both  the  provinces.  Yet  any  of  them 
single  were  of  a  competent  extent  to  confute  the 
notion  of  those  who  make  episcopal  dioceses  only 
parish  churches. 

On  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  more 
^-ithin  land,  lay  the  province  of  Ly- 
caonia,  where  we  find  nineteen  dioceses.  1.  Ico- 
nium,  the  metropolis.  2.  Lystra.  3.  Derbe:  all 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  4.  Onosada, 
al.  Usada.  5.  Amblada.  6.  Honomada.  7.  La- 
randa.  8.  Baratta,  9.  Hyda.  10.  Sabatra.  11. 
Canna.  12.  Berinopolis.  13.  Ilistra.  14.  Perte. 
15.  Arana,  al.  Baratta.  16.  Isaura.  I7.  Misthi- 
um.     18.  Coma.     19.  Pappa.    To  which  Holstc- 
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nius  adds  another,  called  Hydmautus,  or  Gadamau- 
tu8,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  But 
the  notttia  of  Leo  Sapiens  has  but  fifteen. 

In  ^he  next  province  of  Pisidia, 

Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  twenty 
dioceses.  1.  Antiochia,  the  metropolis.  2.  Sa- 
galassus.  3.  Sozopolis.  4.  Apamea.  5.  Tityassus. 
6.  Baris.  7-  Adrianopolis.  8.  Limenopolis.  9. 
Laodicea  Combusta.  10.  Seleucia.  11.  Adada. 
12.  Mallus.  13.  Siniandus.  14.  Metropolis.  15. 
Paralaus.  16.  Bindeum.  17*  Philomelium,  which 
some  place  in  Phrygia.  18.  Prostama.  19.  Gor- 
tena.  20.  Theodosiopolis.  The  ncHtia  of  Leo  Sa- 
piens augments  the  number  to  twenty-three.  I 
stand  not  to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon 
these  dioceses,  because  any  reader  that  knows  these 
two  provinces,  will  easily  imagine  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  other  dioceses  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Pontus. 

The  last  provinces  in  the  Asiatic 
^ ^SjfiiuuS!  diocese,  are  those  which  the  old  Greeks 

and  Romans  called  by  one  common 
name,  Phrygia  Major,  but  the  Roman  emperors 
divided  it  at  first  into  two,  and  then  into  three  pro- 
vinces, one  called  Phrygia  Salutaris,  from  the  medi- 
cinal waters  found  there,  another  Phrygia  Pacati- 
ana,  or,  as  some  books  read  it  corruptly,  Capatiana, 
and  a  third,  Pacatiana  Secunda.  In  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris, Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  up  twenty 
dioceses.  1.  Synnada,  the  metropolis.  2.  Dory- 
laeum.  3.  Polybotus.  4.  Nacolia.  5.  Midaium. 
6.  Hipsus.  7'  Prymnesia.  8.  Myrum,  or  rather 
Merum.  9.  Eucarpia.  10.  Lysias.  11.  August- 
opolis.  12.  Brysum.  13.  Otrum.  14  Stectorium. 
15.  Cinnaborium.  16.  Amadassa.  17*  Cotyaium. 
18.  Preepenissus.  19.  Docimeeum.  20.  Amorium. 
In  Phrygia  Pacatiana  Prima  he  recounts  twenty- 
nine.  1.  Laodicea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Tiberiopo- 
lis.  3.  Azana.  4  Itoana,  or  Bitoana.  5.  Anc3rra 
Ferrea,  which  Holstenius  observes  to  be  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  province  of  Lydia  adjoining.  6. 
Cidissus.  7*  Egara,  which  Holstenius  corrects  into 
Aliana.  a  Pelte.  9.  Apira.  10.  Cadi.  11.  Trar 
nopolis  vel  Trajanopolis.  12.  Sebasta.  13.  Eume- 
nia.  14  Temenothyr®.  15.  Aliona.  16.  Trape- 
zopolis.  17.  Silbium.  la  IlUsa.  19.  Nea.  20. 
Cheeretapa.  21.  Colossa,  now  called  Chone.  22. 
Sinaus.  23.  Philippopolis.  24  Themisonium. 
25.  Sanis.  26.  Acmonia.  27.  Theodosiopolis.  2a 
Bleandrus.  29.  Atanassus.  Holstenius  strikes  out 
one  of  the  number,  for  Nea  is  but  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  for  Saneea  or  Sanans,  as  he  shows,  but 
he  finds  out  another,  called  Dioclia,  to  supply  its 
room. 
In  Pacatiana  Secunda  there  were  but  five  dio- 


ceses, being  by  much  the  least  of  all  the  inofiueei. 
I.  Hierapolis,  the  metropolis.  2.  Dkmynopolis.  3. 
Anastasiopolis.  4  Mosynus.  5.  AttudL  But  this 
province  being  of  later  erection,  tlieK  diooetes  are 
more  commonly  attributed  to  FhrygiA  P&catiaiia 
without  any  distinction.  Now,  I  observe  of  Ruygia 
in  general,  that  some  of  its  dioceses  boidering  upon 
Galatia  were,  like  those  of  Galatia  and  the  other 
Pontic  provinces,  of  a  larger  extent  than  the  rest 
about  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  which  two  metro- 
political  sees  were  not  at  a  very  great  distance  from 
one  another.  Ferrarius  in  one  place  says,  bat  six 
miles ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  for 
in  another  place  he  makes  CoIosssb*  to  be  between 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  upon  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Lycus  and  Mseander,  at  twenty  miles'  distance 
from  them  both.  So  that  there  must  be  a.  mistake 
one  way  or  other.  Pliny  is  very  exact  in  describing 
the  situation  of  Laodicea,*'  for  he  says,  it  stood  upon 
the  Lycus,  and  had  its  walls  washed  also  with  the 
Asopus  and  the  Caprus :  but  yet  he  does  not  tell  us 
how  far  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  was  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Lycus  with  the  Meander,  where 
Colosss  stood.  But  it  may  be  concluded,  it  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  it,  since  all  authors  agree, 
that  Laodicea  stood  near  the  Msander ;  and  these 
three  cities,  Colossse,  Hierapolis,  and  Laodicea, 
which  St  Paul  joins  together,  are  said  by  Chrysos^ 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  to  be  very  near  each 
other.  They  who  have  opportunity  to  consult  An- 
tonine*s  Itinerary,  which  at  present  I  have  not,  may 
perhaps  find  them  more  exactly  described,  and  limit- 
ed with  more  certain  bounds  than  I  can  pretend  to 
assign  them.  If  the  first  opinion  of  Ferrarius  be 
true,  and  agreeable  to  Antonine,  that  they  lay  but 
six  miles  asunder ;  then  it  will  readily  be  concluded, 
that  the  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Phrygia  were  com- 
paratively very  small,  since  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo's  description,  Itoana,  Trapesopolis,  Attudi, 
Mosynus,  and  Antioch  upon  the  Meander  in  Cans, 
seem  not  to  have  been  at  much  greater  distances 
from  one  another. 

Beside  these  several  provinces  of        ^^^  ^ 
the  Asiatic  and  Pontic  dioceses  in     w  gjgj  •»* 
Asia  Minor,  there  were  also  three  pro- 
vinces in  it  which  were  reckoned  to  the  eastern  dio- 
cese and  the  patriarehate  of  Antioch,  viz.  Isauris, 
Cilicia  Prima,  and  Cilicia  Secunda,  which  must  be 
spoken  of  in  this  place.    Isauria  was  anciently 
reckoned  only  a  part  of  Cilicia,  but  frx>m  the  time  of 
Constantine,  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ac- 
count, it  was  esteemed  a  distinct  province.  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  mentions  twenty-tWo  dioceses.    1. 
Seleucia,  the  metropolis.    2.  Celenderis.    3.  Ane- 
murium.    4  Lamus.    5.  Antiochia  ad  Tragum. 


*«  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Colosss. 
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6w  Sdinoi,  aL  Tnjanopolis.  7*  Jotape.  8.  Dio- 
ccnrea.  9.  Philadelphia.  10.  Domitiopolis.  11. 
Titopolifl.  12.  Hierapolis.  la  Nephelis.  14.  Da- 
liflandus.  15.  Claudiopolis,  aL  Isaura.  16.  Ger- 
manicopolis.  17*  Sbide,  al.  Isis.  18.  Cestrus.  19. 
Olbus.  20.  Lybias.  21.  Hermopolis.  22.  Iren- 
opolis.  •  To  which  Holstenius  adds  two  more,  Cha- 
ntdra  and  Laozada,  which  is  sometimes  written 
corruptly,  Vasada  and  Nauzada. 

In  Cilicia  Prima  there  were  eight  dioceses.  1. 
Tarsus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Pompeiopolis.  3.  Se* 
baste.  4.  Coricus.  5.  Adana.  6.  Mallus.  7-  Ze- 
phyrium.  And,  8.  Augusta,  added  by  Holstenius, 
who  shows  it  to  be  a  distinct  place  from  Scbaste. 

In  the  other  Cilicia  there  are  reckoned  nine.  I. 
Anazarbus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Mopsuestia.  3. 
JEg».  4.  Epiphania.  5.  Irenopolis.  6.  Flavi- 
opolis.  7*  Castabala.  8.  Alexandria,  now  called 
Scanderon.  9.  Rossus,  in  the  confines  of  Syria. 
The  greatest  part  of  these  were  large  dioceses,  like 
those  of  Syria,  as  any  one  that  computes  the  dis- 
tance between  Epiphania,  Alexandria,  Rossus,  &c. 
will  easily  imagine. 

Some  reckon  Lazica,  which  was 
or  lmjm^w  Col-  anciently  called  Colchis,  an  appendix 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  I  men- 
tion it  in  this  place.  It  is  all  the  country  on  the 
Suxine  Sea  from  Trabezond  in  Pontus  to  Phasis, 
which  Strabo  reckons  near  200  miles.  The  mo- 
dem noiUias  speak  but  of  five  dioceses,  but  that  of 
Leo  Sapiens  in  Leunclavius  has  fifteen.  It  was 
first  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian, who  mentions  the  cities'  that  were  in  it,  Pe- 
tra  and  Justiniana ;  with  four  castles,  Pitius,  Se- 
bastopolis,  Archsopolis  and  Rhodopolis,  which  had 
anciently  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and 
(bur  other  castles,  Scandias,  Sarapenes,  Murisios, 
and  Lnaieros,  which  he  had  lately  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Persians.  Of  these  one  is  as  ancient 
as  the  council  of  Nice :  for  Stratophilus,  bishop  of 
Ptyusimnt  or  Pitius,  subscribes  there  among  the 
Inshopa  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  to  which  province 
it  was  then  annexed,  as  lying  in  Solo  Barbarico,  and 
not  constituting  any  other  province.  In  the  sixth 
general  council  there  is  mention  of  Petra  and  Pha- 
sis, the  metropolis.  And  that  is  all  the  account  we 
have  of  them  in  the  ancient  coimcils. 

g^  ,^  Another  appendix  to  Asia  Minor 

wfJiirtl  c^  "*  ^^  ^^^^^  islands  of  the  ^gean 
**  Sea,  which  constituted  a  province  by 

themselves.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  four 
&)eeses  in  Lesbos  itself,  Mytelene,  Methymna,  Te- 
nedos,  and  Foroselene.  But  Poroselene  and  Tene- 
dos  were  distinct  islands  by  themselves,  which 
sometimes  had  bishops  of  their  own,  and  sometimes 
were  united  to  Lesbos.    In  the  council  of  Sardica, 


Dioscorus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of  the  isle  of 
Tenedos  alone :  but  in  the  second  council  of  Ephe- 
8U8,  and  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Florentius 
subscribes  himself  bishop  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos 
together.  Now  as  we  must  say,  that  Tenedos  was 
but  a  small  diocese  by  itself;  for  it  was  but  10 
miles  in  compass,  as  Ferrarius  computes ;  so  when 
Lesbos  was  joined  with  it,  it  was  a  large  one. 
For  Pliny  says,  Lesbos  alone  had  nine  famous 
towns,  and  Strabo  makes  it  1100  stadia,  or  140 
miles  in  compass. 

The  other  islands,  called  Cyclades,  were  divided 
into  eleven  distinct  dioceses.  1.  Rhodus,  the  me- 
tropolis. 2.  Samos.  3.  Chios.  4.  Coos.  5.  Nax- 
us.  6.  Paros.  7-  Thera.  8.  Delos.  9.  Tenus. 
10.  Melos.  U.  Carpathus.  Now  the  largest  of 
these,  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  Chios,  were  about  100  or 
120  miles  in  compass,  as  Pliny  informs  us.*  But 
the  lesser  sort  of  them,  Tenos  and  Thera,  were  not 
above  14  or  15  miles  long,  or  40  in  compass.  So 
that  among  these  we  find  dioceses  of  different  ex- 
tent, as  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  but  all  agreeing  in  the 
same  species  of  episcopal  government ;  and  some  of 
them,  as  Lesbos,  having  their  cJiorepiseqpif  but  none 
so  small  as  to  be  confined  to  a  single  congregation. 

And  so  we  have  gone  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  East  under  the  civil  government  of  the  prafeo- 
tus-prtetorio  Orientis,  except  the  six  provinces  of 
the  Thracian  diocese,  which  because  they  are  Eu- 
ropean province*,  we  will  consider  them  as  such 
among  the  provinces  of  Europe,  and  give  them  the 
first  place  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FORMER  ACCOUNT  IN  THE 
EUROPEAN   PROVINCES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  former  inquiry,  g^ , 
we  are  led  out  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  rSL^ThrwST 
provinces  of  Eiu^pe,  where  the  six  ^«'"^*'*^ 
provinces  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  Europa,  Thracia, 
Heemimontis,  Rhodope,  Mossia  Secunda,  and  Scy- 
thia,  first  offer  themselves  to  consideration.  This 
was  all  the  country  from  Macedonia  and  the  river 
Strymon  to  the  Danube,  which  is  now  Romania  and 
Bulgaria.  A  country  extending  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Sardica  above  300  miles  one  way,  and  from 
the  iligean  Sea  to  the  Danube  almost  as  much  the 
other.  In  all  these  provinces  the  dioceses  were 
very  large.  For  in  Scythia,  the  most  northern  pro- 
vince, there  was  but  one  bishopric,  though  there 
were  many  cities.    For  the  bishop  of  Tomi  Ai-as  the 
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sole  bishop  of  this  whole  region,  as  is  noted  by  So- 
zomen,*  and  Theodoret,*  and  other  ancient  writers, 
by  whom  he  is  sometimes  called  the  bishop  of  Tomi, 
and  sometimes  the  bishop  of  Scythia,  as  being  the 
only  superintendent  of  all  the  chmtihes  in  that  Scy- 
thia, which  was  made  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  province  of  Europa  had  also 
large  dioceses.  For  several  cities 
were  under  one  bishop.  We  find  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus'  a  petition  offered  to  that 
council  by  the  bishops  of  this  province,  wherein 
they  pray,  That  an  immemorial  custom  of  their 
country  might  be  continued,  whereby  the  bishop  of 
Heraclea  had  also  Panium  in  his  diocese,  the  bi- 
shop of  Bizya  had  Arcadiopolis,  the  bishop  of  Ccele 
had  Callipolis,  the  bishop  of  Subsadia  had  Aphro- 
disias :  to  which  petition  the  council  agreed,  and 
ordered,  that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in  the 
matter.  Nor  was  there  any  alteration  in  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Chalccdon :  for  there  we  find  one 
Lucian*  styled  bishop  of  Bizya  and  Arcadiopolis 
stilL  But  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under 
Mennas*  we  meet  with  some  alterations;  for  there 
Panium  had  a  distinct  bishop  from  Heraclea,  and 
Callipolis  from  Cccle.  And  in  the  notitia  of  Leo 
Sapiens  in  Leunclavius,  Bizya  and  Arcadiapolis  are 
not  only  distinct  bishoprics,  but  both  of  them  ad- 
vanced to  the  honour  of  autocephali,  or  titular  me- 
tropolitans in  the  church,  in  this  province  stood 
also  Byzantium,  once  subject  to  Heraclea,  the  me- 
tropolis, till  it  was  rebuilt,  and  advanced  to  be  the 
royal  city  by  Constantine,  after  which  it  grew  so 
great  and  populous,  as  to  equal  old  Rome.  Sozo- 
men  says,*  Constantine  adorned  it  with  many  noble 
oratories;  and  it  appears  from  one  of  Justinian's 
Novels,'  that  in  his  time  four  of  these  churches 
had  no  less  than  five  hundred  clergy  of  all  sorts  be- 
longing to  them.  The  Novatians  themselves,  as 
Socrates  observes,*  had  three  churches  within  the 
city :  and  in  the  suburbs,  or  region  belonging  to 
the  city,  the  catholics  had  many  parishes  and 
churches  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  Hebdomum, 
Syca;,  Mariance,  Hieron,  Elaea,  Therapea,  and  Hes- 
tis,  otherwise  called  Michaelium,  which  Sozomen 
says*  was  thirty-five  furlongs  from  the  city  by 
water,  and  seventy  by  land.  I  think  it  needless  to 
be  more  particular  in  the  description  of  this  diocese, 
since  these  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  large- 
ness of  it.  I  shall  only  add  concerning  this  pro- 
vince of  Europa,  that  though  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  reckons  thirteen  dioceses  in  it,  Heraclea,  Pa- 
nium, Cffilos,  Callipolis,  Cyla,  Aphrodisias,  Theo- 
dosiopolis,   Chersonesus,    Drusipara,    Lysimachia, 


Bizya,  Selymbria,  and  Arcadiopolis  I  yetretUythere 
were  but  nine :  for  CabIob  and  Cyla,  as  Hditemos 
has  observed,**  were  two  names  for  the  same  dty, 
and  Callipolis  was  joined  in  the  same  diocese  with 
it ;  in  like  manner  as  Panium  was  annexed  to  Hen^ 
clea,  and  Arcadiopolis  to  Bizya.  So  that  dme 
were  anciently  dioceses  of  great  extent 

In  the  province  of  Thracia  properly         g^  ,, 
so  called  there  were  but  four  dioceses,       *  f^ndm. 
PhilippopoUs,  Diocletianopolis,  Nieopolis,  and  Di- 
ospolis.    And  the  modem  notiiiot,  that  of  Lean- 
clavius  only  excepted,  have  but  three :  for  Nieopo- 
lis is  not  mentioned  in  them. 

In  the  province  of  HKmimontis  ^^4^ 
there  were  anciently  six  dioceses,  «»■■'■■■'* 
Adrianopolis,  Mesembria,  Sozopolis,  Plutinopolii, 
Develtus,  and  Anchialus.  The  latter  noHtiaa  reckon 
but  the  four  first,  and  Zoida  instead  of  the  tvo 
last,  which  are  omitted,  as  being  sank  or  united 
into  one. 

In  the  province  of  Rhodope  Caro-  ^^^ 
lus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  six  dioceses,  ^  "^''■'' 
Trajanopolis,  Maximianopolis,  Abdera,  Maronii, 
^nus,  and  Cypsela.  To  which  Hoktenius  addB, 
Topirus,  which  the  other  by  mistake  places  in  Ma- 
cedonia. But  these  were  so  fisur  from  increasing  in 
later  ages,  that  they  sunk  into  three,  Tnjanopofe^ 
Anastasiopole,  and  Penis,  which  are  all  that  the 
modem  notUias  mention. 

In  Mcssia  Inferior,  or  Secunda,  the 
last  of  the  six  Thracian  provinces,  otumms*. 
which  is  now  much  the  same  with 
Bulgaria,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  nine 
dioceses,  Marcianopolis,  Nieopolis,  Novae,  Abritukn, 
Durostorum,  Dionysiopolis,  Odessuii,  Apiaria,  Co- 
meea;  to  which  Holstenius  adds  another,  called 
Trista,  or  Prista,  by  Socrates,  and  Nicephonis 
Calistus  9fCavrairpc?a.  But  whether  increased  or 
diminished,  we  know  not,  for  there  is  no  account  of 
them  in  the  notUias  of  later  ages.  I  make  no  fur- 
ther remark  upon  these  dioceses,  save  that  they 
were  generally  large  ones,  as  any  one  that  will  cast 
his  eye  upon  a  map,  or  examine  particular  dis- 
tances of  cities,  will  easily  be  convinced.  And  we 
may  make  the  same  general  observation  upon  most 
of  the  dioceses  of  the  European  provinces  in  Mace- 
donia, Dacia,  and  Illyricum,  till  we  come  as  fiir  as 
Italy.  For  which  reason,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  reader  only  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of 
dioceses  in  every  province  of  those  regions,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  and  distribution  of  them  in  the 
church,  following  the  model  of  the  civil  government, 
which  divided  these  countries  into  three  great  dio- 
ceses, and  seventeen  or  eighteen  provinces,  under 


»  Sozom.  lib.  6.  c.  21.  lib.  7.  c.  19. 

2  Theodor.  lib.  4.  c.  35.        «  G.ncil.  Kphes.  par.  2.  Act.  7. 

*  Concil.  Chalced.  Act  16.  t.  4.  p.  800. 

*  CoDcil.  sub  Men.  Act.  3  et  4. 


•  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c.  3. 

•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  38. 

•  Sozom.  lib.  2.  c  3. 

^  HoUten.  Annot.  Geograph.  p.  131. 
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7. 

in 

oflU- 


the  genend  name  of  lUyricum  Orientale  and  Occi- 
dentak. 

The  first  of  these  are  the  provinces 
of  Greece,  which  by  the  Romans  are 
j^^^i  all  comprehended  xmder  one  common 
name,  of  the  civil  dioceses  of  Mace- 
donia, which  with  the  diocese  of  Da- 
cia  was  anciently  the  district  of  the  prtrfectm-frm- 
tmrio  Illirici  Orientalis.  In  the  diocese  of  Mace- 
donia were  anciently  six  provinces,  or  according  to 
Hierocles's  account,  seven  :  Macedonia  Prima  and 
Secnnda,  Epirus  Vetus  and  Epinis  Nova,  Thessa^ 
lia,  Achaia,  and  the  isle  of  Crete.  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  confounds  the  two  Macedonias  to- 
gether, and  reckons  seventeen  dioceses  in  both. 
1.  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  the  first  Mace- 
donia.   2.  Philippi,  the  metropolis  of  the  second. 

3.  Stobi,  the  old  metropolis  of  the  second  province. 

4.  Berrhoea.  5.  Dium.  6.  Particopolis.  7*  Bo- 
berus.  8.  Cassandria.  9.  Neapolis.  10.  Heraclea 
Pelagonis.  II.  Torone.  12.  Lete.  13.  Topiris. 
14.  Serre.  15.  Heraclea  Stiymonis.  16.  Isle  of 
Thassns.  17*  Hephaestia  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 
To  which  Holstenius"  adds  Primula  and  Zapara, 
but  rejects  Topiris,  as  belonging  to  Rhodope,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  Thracian  diocese,  and  observes  of  Serre, 
that  it  was  but  another  name  for  Philippi. 

g,^  g.  The  next  province  upon  the  ^gean 

orTbMiik.  ggj^  jg  Thessalia,  where  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  finds  but  eight  dioceses :  Larissa  the 
metn^lis,  Demetrias,  Echinus,  C3rpera,  Metro- 
polis, Lamia,  Triccae,  and  Thebee  Pthioticee.  But 
Holstemufl"  adds  three  more,  Diceesarea,  Gomphi, 
and  Scarphia,  the  last  of  which  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  confounds  with  Echinus.  '  The  notiUa  in 
LeonclaviuB  calls  this  province  HeUas  Secunda, 
and  names  eleven  dioceses  in  it,  four  of  which  re- 
tain their  old  names,  by  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
conjecture,  that  Hellas  Secunda  and  Thessalia  were 
bat  two  names  for  the  same  province ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  dioceses  agreeing  exactly  in  both  accounts, 
we  may  conclude  there  never  were  above  eleven  dio- 
I  in  all  this  province. 

The  next  province  to  Thessaly  is 
2^  Achaia,  which  was  a  very  large  pro- 
'"*'  vince,  including  not  only  what  the 

ancients  called  Attica  and  Achaia,  but  also  all  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  the  isle  of  Euboea.  Here  Carolus 
a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  twenty-six  dioceses,  four  of 
which  were  in  the  isle  of  Euboea.  1.  Chalcis,  now 
called  Negroponte.  2.  Oreum.  3.  Porthmus.  4. 
Caristns.  Nine  in  Peloponnesus.  1.  Corinthus, 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province.  2.  Argos. 
3.  Tegea.  4.  Megalopolis.  -  5.  Lacedemon.  6. 
Messena.  7.  Corone.  8.  Petne.  9.  Helice.  Thir- 
teen in  the  other  part  of  Achaia.     I.  Athens.    2. 


or  ArbBk,  Pri*- 


Megara.  3.  Thespie.  4.  Naupactus.  5.  Secorus. 
6.  Elatea.  7-  Opus.  8.  Strategis.  9.  Thebe.  10. 
Platea.  11.  Tanagra.  12.  Marathon.  13.  Car- 
sia,  al.  Corissia.  Holstenius  adds  another  Corone, 
or  Coronia,  in  Boeotia,  beside  the  Corone  that  was 
in  Peloponnesus.  The  natUia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  in 
Leunclavius  and  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  Book, 
makes  three  provinces  of  this,  calling  them  Hellas 
Prima,  and  Peloponnesus  Prima  and  Secunda,  and 
the  number  of  dioceses  is  pretty  near  the  same,  by 
which  we  may  guess  no  great  alteration  was  made  in 
them  for  several  ages.  The  largeness  of  these  dioceses 
may  easily  be  concluded  fix>m  the  greatness  of  many 
of  the  cities  and  their  large  territories,  which  the 
reader  may  find  already  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Mau- 
rice, in  his  discourse  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  p.  380, 
concerning  Thebes,  Athens,  Laccdsmon,  Megal- 
opolis, and  other  cities  of  this  province  in  particular. 

The  next  region  is  Epirus,  separated 
from.  Achaia  by  the  river  Achelous.  or  Epiras  thiu 
This  was  anciently  one  kingdom,  but 
the  Romans  divided  it  into  two  provinces,  Epirus 
Vetus  and  Epirus  Nova.  In  the  former  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  ten  dioceses.  1.  Nicopolis, 
the  metropolis.  2.  Anchiasmus.  3.  Phoenicia.  4. 
Dodone.  5.  Adrianopolis.  6.  Buthrotum.  7.  Eu- 
ria.  8.  Phodca.  9.  Isle  of  Cephalenia.  10.  Isle 
of  Corcyra.  In  the  new  Epirus,  only  eight.  1. 
Dyrrachium,  or  Doracium,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Scampes.  3.  Apollonia.  4  Aulon.  5.  Amantia. 
6.  Lychnidus.  7.  Bullidum,  or  Bulis.  8.  Prina, 
or  Prisna.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Listra,  or 
HeUstra,  but  with  some  doubting,  whether  it  do  not 
rather  belong  to  Lycaonia.  These  were  very  large 
dioceses,  above  forty  or  fifty  miles  long;  notwith- 
standing which,  two  of  them  were  sometimes  united 
together:  for  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
as  Holstenius  has  observed,  one  Felix  is  called" 
bishop  of  Bulis  and  Apollonia  together.  In  the 
Greek  rwUtia  of  Leo  Sapiens,  old  Epirus  goes  by  the 
name  of  ^tolia,  and  has  the  same  number  of  ten 
dioceses  only,  though  not  the  same  names.  The 
other  Epirus  has  sixteen,  but  then  the  province  of 
Pnevalitana  is  joined  to  it,  and  most  of  its  dioceses 
taken  in  to  make  up  the  number.  Whence  I  con- 
clude, that  the  dioceses  in  these  provinces  have  been 
of  great  extent  in  all  ages ;  the  isle  of  Corcyra  it- 
self being  reckoned  by  some  geographers  forty-five 
miles  long,  and  by  Pliny"  no  less  than  ninety- 
seven. 

In  the  isle  of  Crete,  which  was  the  g^  „ 
last  of  the  Macedonian  provinces,  ^^^^^>*^*' 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  names  eleven  dioceses.  1. 
Gortyna,  the  metropolis.  2.  Gnossus.  3.  Hiera- 
petra.  4.  Lappa.  5.  Subrita.  6.  Eleuthera.  7. 
Cherronesus.    8.  Cydonia.    9.  Cysamus.     10.  Ci* 


"  Hobten.  AnDoC  Geograph.  p.  114. 
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tium.  1 1 .  Cantanom.  The  natUia  of  Leo  Sapiena 
in  Leunclayiua  makes  them  twelve,  but  Hierapetra 
is  there  by  mistake  of  some  transcriber  divided  into 
two,  which  being  corrected  reduces  them  to  the 
same  number.  Whence  I  conclude,  this  was  pretty 
near  the  standing  number  for  several  ages.  Now, 
Crete  is  reckoned  by  Perrarius  and  others  out  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  two  hundred  and  seventy  or 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  fifty  broad.  Which 
makes  these  twelve  dioceses  equal  to  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonian  provinces,  all  which  appear  visibly 
to  be  dioceses  of  great  extent,  without  descending 
any  further  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
them. 

The  other  civil  diocese  of  lUyricum 
or  tht  Air.  pio-  Orientale  went  by  the  common  name 

vuMM  in   th*  dMK 

eejjjc^ta.  Of  of  Dacia,  consisting  of  five  provinces, 
Prsevalitana,  Mcesia  Superior,  Dacia 
Mediterranea,  Dacia  Ripensis,  and  Dardania.  Pne- 
valitana  lies  on  the  north  of  Epirus  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  being  part  of  that  country  which  is  now  called 
Albania.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  names  but  two 
dioceses  in  it,  Scodra,  the  old  metropolis  of  the 
province,  and  Achrida,  which  was  anciently  called 
Pnevalis,  but  afterwards  Justinian  honoured  it  with 
his  own  name,  Justiniana  Prima,  and  advanced  it 
to  patriarchal  dignity,  assigning  it  all  the  five  pro- 
vinces** of  the  Dacian  diocese,  and  the  two  Panno- 
nias  in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum  Occidentale,  for  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  Besides  these  two  bishop- 
rics, Holstenius  has  found  out  two  more  in  this  pro- 
vince, Rhirinium  and  Lissus,  now  called  Alessio,  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea ;  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  also  by 
mistake  places  Scodra  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia, 
making  Justiniana  Prima  a  metropolitan  see,  with- 
out any  sufiragans  under  it 

g^  ,3^^  On  the  north  of  Prsvalitana  to  the 

or  MoMi.  Superior.  Danui^  i^y  MoBsia  Superior,  between 
Pannonia  on  the  west  and  Dacia  on  the  east. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  confounds  the  episcopal 
dioceses  of  this  province  and  the  Dacias  together, 
making  Sardica  the  metropolis  of  them  all,  and 
calling  them  from  that  by  the  common  name  of 
Provincia  Sardicensis;  and,  beside  Sardica,  he  finds 
but  three  more  dioceses  in  the  three  provinces,  Re- 
messiana,  Aqus,  and  Castrum  Martis.  But  Hol- 
steniuR  is  a  little  more  accurate,  and  treats  distinctly 
of  them.  He  assigns  to  Moesia  Superior,  Castrum 
Martis,  and  another  called  Margus,  seated  on  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Margus  and  the  Danube. 

g^  ,^  To  Dacia  Mediterranea  he  assigns 

r.2!J?*Sd**Dl!S  Sardica,  the  metropolis,  and  Roma- 
RipeoM.  tisxisi  and  Naissus,  which  he  and  Pagi 

make  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great 
In  the  other  Dacia,  called  Ripensis,  fix)m  its  run- 
ning along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  between  Mcesia 


Prima  and  Seennda,  he  placet  Aqua^  which  is  i 
tioned  in  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  St  Hilary's 
Fragments,  and  Iscus,  or  Iscopoht,  another  dty, 
whose  bishop  subscribed  out  of  the  same  province 
in  the  foresaid  council.  In  his  Annotations  also 
upon  Ortelius,**  he  observes  two  other  episcopal 
cities  in  this  province,  one  called  Martis  by  Hiero- 
cles,  or  Stramartis  by  Procopius,  and  another  called 
Budine,  now  Bodine,  in  Bulgaria,  upon  the  Danube : 
but  perhaps  these  are  both  modem  sees,  for  he  cites 
no  other  authority  but  that  of  the  noHtm  for  them, 
and  Stramartis  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Castra 
Martis. 

On  the  south  of  Dacia,  between  it  __  _ 
and  Macedonia,  was  the  province  of  or  i 
Dardania,  divided  firom  Macedonia  by 
Mount  Scardus,  and  from  Thracia  by  part  of  Mount 
Hoemus.  It  is  now  part  of  Servia,  and  was  an- 
ciently a  part  of  MoBsia,  as  Dacia  also  was,  till  the 
Daci,  passing  over  the  Danube,  got  themselves  jtot- 
ed  in  the  middle  of  Mcesia,  which,  from  that  time, 
was  called  Dacia  Nova,  as  the  other  beyond  the 
Danube  was  called  Dacia  Antiqua,  and  Gothia.  In 
this  province  of  Dardania,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
finds  four  dioceses.  1.  Scupi,  the  metropolis.  % 
Ulpianum,  otherwise  called  Justiniana  Secunda.  3. 
Diocletiana,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  cooncU  of 
Sardica,  was  reckoned  a  city  of  Macedonia.  4.  Nes- 
syna,  or  Nessus.  Holstenius  adds  another,  called 
Pautalia,  which  Hierocles,  in  his  notitia,  reckons 
among  the  cities  of  Dada  Mediterranea,  and  Ste- 
phanus  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Thrada, 
as  lying  in  the  confines  of  those  provinces.  Besides 
these  five  provinces  of  the  Dacian  diocese,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Danube,  there  was  another  on  the 
north  side  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire, 
called  Dada  Antiqua,  and  Gothia,  firom  the  time 
that  the  Goths  seated  themselves  in  it  Efnphanios 
speaks  of  one  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gothia  beyond 
Scythia,  taking  Scythia  for  the  Roman  Scythia  on 
this  side  the  Danube,  whereof  Tomi  was  the  me- 
tropolis. Whence  Holstenius  rightly  concludes,  that 
Gothia  was  that  region  which  is  now  called  Tran- 
sylvania, or  Wallachia.  But  what  episcopal  sees  they 
had,  or  whether  they  had  in  all  this  region  any  more 
than  one  bishop,  as  the  Scythians,  and  Saracens, 
and  tome  other  such  barbarous  nations,  is  uncer- 
tain. Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  thinks  Zarmiaege- 
thusa  was  the  seat  of  their  bishop,  because  Ptolemy 
makes  it  the  royal  seat  and  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom. And  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  with 
Gothia,  mentioned  in  the  noiUia  of  Leo  Sapiens, 
among  the  autoeephali,  or  such  bishops  as  had  no 
suffragans  under  them.  But  these  being  matters 
involved  in  obscurity,  I  leave  them  to  further  in- 
quiry. 


»  Jtutio.  Novel  131.  c.  3. 
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g^  ^  Out  of  lUyricum  Orientale  we  pass 

vtoL tethl^toS^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^  diocese  of  Illyri- 
*JS!!Vd3^  cum  Occidentale,  which  was  under  the 
^  gOYemment  of  the  prafeetiw^atorio 

of  Italy.  In  this  diocese  were  six  provinces,  Dal- 
matia,  Savia,  Pannonia  Superior,  Pannonia  In- 
ferior, Noricum  Mediterraneum,  and  Noricum 
Ripense.  In  Dalmatia  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  four  episcopal  dioceses.  1.  Salona,  the 
metropolis.  2.  Jadera,  now  called  Zara.  3.  Epi- 
daurus,  now  Ragusa.  4.  Scodra,  or  Scutari.  But 
Scodra  is  wrong  placed  in  Dalmatia,  for,  as  has  heen 
noted  before,  it  was  rather  the  metropolis  of  PriB- 
▼alitana.  But  Holstenius  adds  two  more  in  the 
room  of  it,  Dodea  and  Senia,  now  called  Segna,  a 
city  upon  the  Libumian  shore. 

The  next  province  to  this  was  Sa- 
via, which  seems  to  be  so  named  from 
the  river  Savus  running  through  the  middle  of  it 
It  is  sometimes  called  Pannonia  Sava,  being  part 
of  Pannonia  on  the  Savia,  and  sometimes  Pannonia 
Sirmiensis  and  Cibaliensis,  from  the  cities  Sirmium 
and  Cibalis,  which  lay  in  this  part  of  it  But  here 
we  consider  it  as  a  distinct  province  from  Pannonia, 
fix>m  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Dravus, 
and  is  what  we  now  call  Slavonia,  and  part  of  Bos- 
nia and  Servia.  In  this  province  were  six  episco- 
pal dioceses.  1.  Sirmium,  the  metropolis,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube.  2.  Sin- 
gidunum.  3.  Mursa,  now  called  Essek.  4.  Cibalis. 
5.  Noviodunum.    6.  Siscia. 

Between  the  river  Dravus  and  the 
or  pMMKk  snpa-  Danube  lay  the  two  Pannonias,  Su- 
perior and  Inferior,  which  are  now 
the  southern  part  of  Hungary.  In  the  former  of 
these  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  out  of  Lazius  speaks 
of  four  dioceses :  Vindobona  or  Vienna,  Sabaria, 
Scarabantia,  and  Celia.  To  which  Holstenius  adds 
Petavia,  now  called  Petow,  which  the  other  con- 
finrnds  with  Patavia,  or  Batavia  Castra,  in  Noricum, 
now  called  Passaw  in  Bavaria.  Victorinus  Martyr 
was  bishop  of  this  city,  though  Baronius  and  many 
others  commonly  style  him  Pictaviensem,  as  if  he 
had  been  bishop  of  Poictiers  in  France ;  whereas 
he  was  bishop  of  this  city  in  Pannonia  Prima,  called 
Petavia,  or  Petow,  as  is  observed  by  Spondanus, 
and  Pagi,  and  Du  Pin,  in  their  critical  remarks 
upon  the  Life  of  that  ancient  writer.  In  the  lower 
Pannonia  there  were  but  three  dioceses,  Curta,  Car- 
pis,  and  Stridonium,  the  birth-place  of  St  Jerom. 

g^  ,^  More  westward  from  Pannonia  was 

j£J[j23id  at  t^c  province  of  Noricum,  confined  on 
'"^*  the  north  with  the  Danube,  and  on 

the  south  and  west  with  Venetia  and  Rhoetia,  two 
Italic  provinces.  This  the  Romans  divided  into 
two,  Noricum  Mediterraneum  and  Ripense,  in  both 


which  Lazius  mentions  but  four  dioceses,  Laurea- 
cum,  now  called  Lork,  Juvavia  or  Saltsburg,  Ovila- 
bis,  and  Solva.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake 
adds  a  fifth,  Petavio,  Petow ;  but  that,  as  was  said 
before,  belongs  to  another  province.  And  the  rest 
were  not  erected  tiU  the  sixth  century,  when  that 
part  of  Germany  was  first  converted,  which  is  now 
Camiola  and  Carinthia,  with  part  of  Bavaria, 
Stiria,  Tirol,  and  Austria.  By  which  it  is  easy  to 
judge  of  what  vast  extent  those  dioceses  anciently 
were,  as  they  are  now  at  this  day ;  two  of  them,  as 
I  observed,  being  as  large  as  ten  or  twenty  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Palestine 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been  already  consider- 
ed ;  and  the  observation  will  be  more  fully  verified 
by  taking  a  particular  view  of  Italy,  whose  episco- 
pal dioceses  come  now  in  order  in  the  next  place  to 
be  considered. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  DIOCESES  OP  ITALY. 

Italy,  in  the  sense  we  are  now  to  ^^^^ 
speak  of  it,  as  it  was  taken  for  the  th?diSeJ?*S*thI 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  prt^feclus  '»«'*«?  ^'"-^ 
urbis  et  vicartus  ItaluB  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
was  of  somewhat  larger  extent  than  now  it  is :  for 
not  only  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica 
were  taken  into  the  account,  but  also  Rhietia  Se- 
cunda,  which  is  that  part  of  Germany  that  lies  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Danube.  In  this  extent  it  was 
divided  into  two  large  civil  dioceses,  containing 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  has 
been  showed  before;*  and  in  these  provinces  there 
were  about  three  hundred  episcopal  dioceses,  the 
names  of  which  are  still  remaining,  but  the  places 
themselves  many  of  them  demolished  or  sunk  into 
villages,  and  other  new  bishoprics  set  up  in  their 
room.  I  shall  not  concern  myself  with  the  num-* 
ber  or  extent  of  the  modem  dioceses,  but  only  those 
that  were  ancient,  and  erected  within  the  first  six 
hundred  years ;  of  which  I  am  to  make  the  same 
observation  in  general,  as  I  have  done  upon  those 
of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  that  here  were  some 
of  the  largest  and  some  of  the  smallest  dioceses, 
for  extent  of  ground,  of  any  in  the  world,  and  yet 
the  same  species  of  episcopacy  retained  in  all  with- 
out any  variety  or  distinction.  The  dioceses  of  the 
suburbicary  provinces  that  lay  next  to  Rome  were 
generally  small,  in  comparison  of  those  that  lay 
further  to  the  north  and  west  in  the  Italic  provinces. 
For  about  Rome  the  country  was  extremely  popu^ 


'  Sm  chap.  1.  Mct.  5.  of  thif  Book. 
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lous,  and  cities  much  thicker  spread,  which  occar 
sioned  so  many  more  episcopal  sees  to  be  erected  in 
those  provinces  above  the  other.  This  will  plainly 
appear  by  taking  a  view  of  each  particular  province, 
and  comparing  the  dioceses  one  with  another :  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  exact  ac- 
count, because  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  by 
learned  men  in  all  ages,  especially  Cluver  and  Hol- 
stenius,  Ferrarius  and  Baudrand,  in  the  last  age,  to 
describe  minutely  and  exactly  the  several  places  of 
this  country,  and  their  distance  from  Rome  and  one 
another.  To  begin  with  Rome  itself:  this  was  a 
very  large  diocese  in  one  respect,  and  very  small  in 
another.  In  respect  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  were  therein,  it  might  be  called 
one  of  the  greatest  dioceses  in  the  world.  For 
Pliny'  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
universe,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  it  was  but 
thirteen  miles  about  But  Lipsius,"  in  his  book  de 
Magnitudine  Romana,  and  Mr.  Mede,*  and  some 
others  think,  that  is  meant  only  of  the  city  within 
the  walls ;  for  otherwise  it  was  but  forty-two  miles 
in  compass  when  St  John  wrote  his  Revelation,  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  And  afterward  it  received 
considerable  additions ;  for  in  the  days  of  Aurelian, 
the  historian*  speaks  of  it  as  no  less  than  fifty  miles 
in  circumference.  And  before  this  time  the  Chris- 
tians made  a  considerable  figure  in  it :  for  Cornelius, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  speaks 
of  forty-six  presbyters,'  beside  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
and  other  inferior  clergy,  belonging  to  the  church 
in  his  time.  And  within  half  an  age  more  we  find 
an  account  of  above  forty  churches  in  it  For  so 
many  Optatus'  says  there  were,  when  Victor  Gar- 
biensis,  the  Donatist  bishop,  was  sent  from  Africa 
to  be  the  anti-bishop  there :  though  there  were  forty 
churches  and  more  in  the  city,  yet  he  could  not  ob- 
tain one  of  them,  to  make  his  handful  of  sectaries 
look  like  a  Christian  congregation.  This,  as  Baro- 
nius  and  Valesius  have  rightly  observed,  was  spoken 
by  Optatus  not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  time 
when  Victor  Garbiensis  came  to  Rome,  which  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Whence  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  if  there 
were  above  forty  churches  in  Rome  before  the  last 
persecution,  there  would  be  abundance  more  in  the 
following  ages,  when  the  whole  city  was  become 
Christian.  But  as  by  the  vast  increase  of  this  city 
the  diocese  was  very  large  within,  so  for  the  same 
reason  it  became  very  small  without     For  that 


which  was  at  first  the  territory  of  Rome,  seems 
afterward  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  city 
itself  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  it  Insomuch 
that  some  have  thought,  that  in  the  time  of  Innocent 
I.  the  diocese  of  Rome  had  no  country  parishes  be- 
longing to  it,  but  that  they  were  all  within  the  city ; 
because  in  his  epistle  to  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugo- 
bium,'  he  seems  to  make  this  difierence  between 
other  dioceses  and  that  of  Rome,  that  in  the  Roman 
diocese  the  custom  was  to  send  the  sacrament  from 
the  mother-church  to  the  presbyters  officiating  in 
other  churches,  because  all  their  churches  lay  within 
the  city ;  but  this  was  not  proper  to  be  done  in  other 
places,  which  had  country  parishes,*  because  the 
sacraments  were  not  to  be  carried  to  places  at  too 
great  a  distance.  But  however  this  was,  (for  learned 
men  are  not  exactly  agreed  upon  it,  and  I  concciTe 
it  to  be  a  mistake,)  this  is  certain,  that  the  diocese 
of  Rome  could  not  extend  very  far  any  way  into  the 
country  region ;  because  it  was  bounded  on  all  sides 
with  neighbouring  cities,  which  lay  close  round  it 
On  the  north  it  had  Fidenic,  a  bishop's  see  in  those 
times,  though,  as  Cluver"  and  Ferrarius"  show  oat 
of  Dionysius  Hahcamasseus,  it  lay  but  forty  stadia, 
or  five  miles,  distant  from  it  On  the  east  it  was 
bounded  with  the  diocese  of  Gabii,  which  some  hy 
mistake  place  seventy  miles  from  Rome,  but  Hol- 
stenius**  and  Cluver,  who  are  more  accurate,  tell 
us,  it  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  Rome  and 
Prsneste,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  each. 
In  the  same  coast  lay  Tusculum,  but  twelve  miles 
from  Rome.  A  little  inclining  to  the  south  lay  the 
diocese  of  Subaugusta,  close  by  Rome.  Here  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  buried,  whence  it 
was  called  Subaugusta  Helena.  Holstenius"  says, 
the  remains  of  it  are  still  visible  at  the  place  called 
Turris  Pignatara.  It  was  so  near  Rome,  that  the 
writers  which  speak  of  Helena's  interment,  com- 
monly say  she  was  buried  at  Rome  in  the  church 
of  St  Marcelline  in  Via  Lavicana;  which  is  to  be 
understood  of  St  Marcelline's  chmrch  in  Subaugusta, 
which  lay  in  the  way  betwixt  Rome  and  Lavici, 
whence  the  way  was  called  Via  Lavicana.  If  we 
look  to  the  south  of  Rome  down  the  river  Tiber  to- 
ward the  sea,  there  we  find  three  dioceses  in  three 
cities,  none  of  them  above  three  miles  from  each 
other,  nor  above  sixteen  miles  from  Rcnne.  These 
were  Ostia,  Portus  Augusti,  and  Sylva  Candida. 
The  first  and  second  of  which  lay  within  two  miles 
of  each  other,  Ostia  on  the  east  side,  and  Portus  on 


2  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  5. 

*  Lipsiusde  Magnitud.  Roman.  1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  111. 

*  Mede,  Commentat.  Apocalypt  p.  488. 
»  Vopisc.  Vit.  AureL  p.  646. 

*  Cornel  Ep.  ad  Fab.    Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43. 

'  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  49.  Non  enim  grex  aut  populus  appel- 
landi  fuerant  pauci,  qui  inter  quadraginta  et  quod  excurrit 
basilicas,  locum  ubi  collij^erent  non  habeb.int. 

"  loooceDt  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  c.  5.    De  fermento  autcm 


quod  die  Dominico  per  titulos  mittimus  superflue  not  consa- 
lere  voluisti,  cum  omnes  ecclesisB  nostra  intra  civitatem 
sunt  const  itutae,  &c. 

'  Ibid.  Quod  per  parochias  fieri  debere  non  puto,  quia 
non  longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta. 

»  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  654. 

"  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geogr.  Toce  Fidens. 

12  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Ortel.  p.  85.   Clu?er.  Ital.  p.  9>V>. 

"  Holsten.  Annot.  Geogr.  in  Car.a  Sancto  Fauk),  p.  II. 
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the  west  side  of  the  river  Tiber ;  and  Sylva  Candida 
a  little  more  west  from  Portus.  The  site  and  dis- 
tance of  Ostia  and  Portus  from  Rome  we  have  ex- 
actly delivered  both  from  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphers. In  Antonine's  Itinerary  it  is  called 
eighteen ;  bat  Holstenius  ^*  observes  that  the  ancient 
miles  were  shorter  than  the  modem,  and  therefore 
both  he,  and  Ferrarius,  and  others,  reckon  these 
places  precisely  but  sixteen  miles  from  Rome. 
Now  these  being  sea-ports,  had  probably  the  chief 
extent  of  their  dioceses  toward  Rome,  which  takes 
off  from  the  largeness  of  the  former.  On  the  west 
it  was  bounded  with  the  diocese  of  Lorium,  which 
lay  in  Tuscia  in  the  Via  Aurelia  betwixt  Rome  and 
Turres,  which  Holstenius  says,"  was  but  twelve 
miles  from  Rome,  and  ten  from  Turres.  And  many 
other  dioceses  lay  in  the  same  circle  about  Rome, 
not  at  much  fruther  distance.  For  Nepe  in  Tuscia 
was  but  twenty  mOes  from  Rome,  and  Sutrium  but 
four  from  Nepe.  Nomentum,  among  the  Sabines 
in  Valeria,  was  but  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  and 
Tibur  in  the  same  tract  about  sixteen.  Lavici  in 
Campania,  or  Latium,  was  but  fifteen,  and  Tres  Ta^ 
bem»,  according  to  some  accounts,  but  twenty-one, 
and  Velitne  so  near  that,  that  Gregory  the  Great 
united  them  together.  But  we  shall  see  more  of 
this  in  specifying  the  dioceses  of  each  particular 
province,  and  assigning  the  bounds  of  such  as  were 
most  remarkable  for  their  nearness  one  to  another. 
I  shall  begin  with  those  provinces 
oTToidkaadUm-  wMch  are  properly  called  Roman,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the 
Italic  dioceses;  and  in  each  of  these  assign  both 
the  names  and  number  of  the  ancient  episcopal  dio- 
ceses, that  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  this  matter, 
may  exercise  his  geographical  knowledge  in  a  more 
particular  search  into  the  state  of  them.  The  first 
of  these  in  order  is  Tuscia  and  Umbria,  which  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  account  always  joins  toge- 
ther as  one  province,  though  they  had  distinct 
bounds  upon  other  occasions.  Tuscia  was  the 
same  that  was  anciently  called  Etruria,  bounded 
with  the  Tiber  on  the  east,  and  the  river  Macra  on 
the  west,  the  Apennine  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
Tuscan  Sea  on  the  south;  and  includes  now  St 
Peter's  patrimony  in  the  eastern  part,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Florence,  or  Tuscany,  in  the  west  In 
this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  thirty- 
five  ancient  dioceses.  1.  Portus  Augusti,  now  call- 
ed Porto.  2.  Sylva  Candida,  now  Sancta  Ruffina. 
3u  Nepe,  vulgo  Nepi.  4.  Aqua  Viva,  aL  Carpena- 
tum  Urbs.    5.  Phalaris,  now  Citta  Castellana.    6. 


Ferentium,  Ferento.  7*  Polymartium,  Bomarso. 
8.  Hortanum,  HortL  9.  Blera,  now  Bieda.  10. 
Sutrium.  11.  Tarquina.  12.  Salpis.  But  Hol- 
stenius thinks  this  is  mistaken  for  Sspinum,  in  the 
province  of  Samnium.  13.  Tuscania,  Tuscanello. 
14.  Bahieum  Regis,  Bagnarea.  15.  Perusia,  now 
Perugia.  16.  Urbs  Vetus,  Orvieto.  17,  Clusium, 
Chiusa.  18.  Cortona.  19.  Arctium,  Arezzo.  20. 
Volsinium,  Bolsena.  21.  Centumcellee,  now  Civita 
Vecchia.  22.  Gravisca,  now  Montalto.  23.  Cor- 
netum.  24.  Forum  Claudii,  now  Oriolo.  25.  Pisa. 
26.  Lucca.  27.  Luna.  2S.  Sena.  29.  Florentia. 
30.  Fesule,  now  FiezolL  31.  Suana.  32.  Man- 
turanum.  33.  Rusella,  Rosella.  34.  Populonia, 
Porto  Baratto.  35.  Volaterrie.  To  which  Hol- 
stenius adds  Volscs»  or  Civitas  Bulcentina,  Cas- 
trum  Valentini,  and  Lorium.  Now  some  of  these, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  were  very  near  neigh- 
bours to  Rome,  and  they  were  yet  nearer  to  one 
another.  Nepi  was.  but  four  miles  from  Sutrium, 
as  Ferrarius  computes,"  and  so  they  were  after- 
ward united  together,  as  the  same  author  informs 
us.  Portus  Augusti  was  bounded  on  one  side  with 
Ostia,  which  was  but  two  miles  from  it,  as  Ferra- 
rius" and  Cluver  inform  us;  and  on  the  other  side 
with  Sylva  Candida,  which  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
places  about  the  same  distance  from  it  Faleria,  or 
Phalaris,  is  reckoned  by  Cluver"  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  Nepe,  and  four  miles  from  Hortanum 
by  Ferrarius,"  who  says,  Hortanum  lay  upon  the 
Tiber,  opposite  to  the  Ocriculi  in  Umbria,  and  not 
above  four  miles  to  the  west  of  it  Holstenius  * 
shows  out  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  that  Aqua 
Viva  was  but  twelve  miles  from  Ocriculi,  and  Pha- 
leria  lay  between  them.  Pol3anartium  was  but 
five  miles  west  from  Hortanum,  as  Ferrarius  com- 
putes," and  Ferentium  about  the  same  distance 
from  Polymartium ;  which  two  last  were  united  in- 
to one,  before  the  council  of  Rome  under  Martin, 
anno  649,  as  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  collects  from 
the  subscriptions  of  that  counciL  Blera  was  but 
nine  miles  from  Forum  Claudii,  as  Holstenius" 
shows  from  the  old  Itineraries ;  and  Forum  Claudii 
not  above  five  from  Sutrium,  according  to  Cluver's 
reckoning.  Lorium  was  but  twelve  miles  from 
Rome  in  the  way  to  Civita  Vecchia,  as  has  been 
showed  before.  Tarquina  is  reckoned  by  Ferra- 
rius °  about  five  miles  from  Cometum,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Gravisca,  by  Cluver's  Tar 
bles.  Which  is  the  more  probable,  because  Hol- 
stenius observes,**  that  these  three  dioceses  were  at 
last  united  in  to  one.   Centumcellee,  or  Civita  Vecchia, 


**  Uolaten.  Annot  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  79.    Others  reckon 
but  twelve  modem  miles.    So  Lipstus  out  of  Appian. 
^  Holtten.  in  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  4:^. 
**  Femur.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Nepe  et  Sutrium. 
^  Ibid,  voce  Ostia  et  Portus. 
■  Clover.  ItaL  Ub.  %  p.  537. 


*•  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Hortanum. 

*  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Cluver.  p.  80. 

»'  Ferrar,  voce  Polymartium. 

"  Hulsten.  in  Cluver.  p.  47. 

"  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Tarquinia. 

>*  Holsten.  Annot  in  Carol,  a  Sancto  Paulo,  p.  8. 
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lay  upon  the  sea,  twelve  miles  from  Gravisca,  as 
appears  from  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  in  Hol- 
stenius."  Tuscania  and  Volsiniumf  and  Urbs  Ve- 
tuR,  now  called  Orvieto,  and  Balneum  Regis,  had 
much  about  the  same  distances  frt)m  one  another. 
And  all  these  lay  within  that  little  compass  of  land, 
which  is  now  called  St  Peter's  patrimony,  hemmed 
in  on  the  east  and  north  with  the  river  Tiber,  on 
the  west  with  the  river  Marta,  and  on  the  south 
with  the  Tuscan  Sea.  A  country  that  is  not  much 
above  fifty  miles  square,  as  Cluver  rightly  describes 
it  For  from  Rome  to  Centumcell®,  or  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  which  lies  but  ten  miles  from  the  river  Marta, 
which  now  divides  St  Peter's  patrimony  from  Cas- 
tro Ducato,  Cluver  and  Holstenius,**  out  of  Anto- 
nine*s  Itinerary,  in  the  direct  course  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  reckon  but  forty-seven  miles,  which  do  not 
exceed  forty  miles  according  to  the  present  estimar 
tion.  So  that  there  being  in  this  compass  twenty 
bishoprics,  including  Rome  in  the  number,  if  we 
will  suppose  all  the  dioceses  to  be  equal,  each  dio- 
cese will  be  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  which 
confirms  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
distance  of  the  several  cities  from  each  other.  And 
hence  it  appears,  that  as  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  dioceses  have  been  multiplied  above 
what  they  were  in  former  ages,  so  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  pope's  dominions,  they  have  as  strangely 
decreased.  For  now  there  are  not  near  half  the 
number,  there  being  sometimes  two,  or  three,  or  four 
united  into  one.  For  Ferrarius  informs  us,  that 
Viterbo  was  raised,  anno  1074,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
three  old  ones,  Ferentum,  Tuscania,  and  Polymar- 
tium.  So  Citta  Castellana  arose  from  the  decay  of 
Faleria  and  Hortanum.  Sutrium  was  united  to 
Nepe;  Tarquina  and  Gravisca  to  Cometum;  not 
to  mention  any  more  of  this  kind,  which  concern 
not  the  present  inquiry.  As  to  those  dioceses  which 
lay  in  the  western  part  of  Tuscia,  now  called  the 
dukedom  of  Tuscany,  they  were  much  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  former,  for  excepting  Fesuls, 
which  lay  but  three  miles"  from  Florence,  all  the 
other  dioceses  were  of  greater  eittent  Of  which  1 
need  only  give  this  evidence,  that  this  part  of  Tus- 
cia is  reckoned"  above  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  near  a  hundred  in  breadth,  excluding  the  pope's 
dominions.  Which  being  divided  among  fifteen  or 
sixteen  dioceses,  will  afford  a  large  territory  to  every 
one :  so  that  it  is  needless  to  look  further  for  a  par- 
ticular account  of  them. 
But  if  we  return  back  again  into  Umbria,  nearer 


Rome,  there  we  shall  find  diooeseB  of  the  same  tin, 
and  as  thick  as  in  the  patrimony  of  St  Vticr.  For 
it  was  but  a  little  tract  of  ground,  bounded  with  the 
rivers  Nar  and  Tiber,  and  the  Apennine  hills,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  old  Umbria,  which  reached  be- 
yond the  Apennine  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  the 
present  Umbria,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckooi 
eighteen  bishoprics.  1.  Ocriculnm.  2,  Namia. 
3.  Tuder,  now  Todi.  4  Mevania,  now  Bevagna. 
5.  Tifemum  Tiberinum,  now  Citta  di  CasteUo.  6. 
Interamnia,  now  Temi.  7*  Ameria,  Amelia.  8L 
Trebia,  Trebi.  9.  Spoletum,  Spolcto.  10.  Pnlgi- 
num,  Fulgino.  II.  Camerinum.  12.  HispeUmn. 
13.  Assisium.  14.  Forum  Novum,  now  Vescorio. 
15.  Forum  Flaminii,  now  For-flammo.  16.  Vetto- 
nium,  Bittona.  17.  Nuceria,  Nocera.  I8L  Eugn- 
bium,  Gubbio.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Tadi* 
num"  and  Martula.  Now  five  of  these,  Fulginum, 
Hispellum,  Assisium,  Forum  Flaminii,  and  Me?i- 
nia,  lay  so  close  together,  that  none  of  them  wai 
above  ten  miles'  distance  fix>m  any  of  the  other. 
Fulginum  had  on  the  north  towards  Nuceria,  Fo- 
rum Flaminii  to  bound  it,  which  Ferrarius*  says, 
was  but  three  miles  removed  from  it  HispeUum 
was  but  the  same  distance  in  the  way  to  Assisiiim. 
Trebia  on  the  east  was  but  six  miles  fix>m  Fulgi- 
num, and  nine  from  Spoletum,  as  Ferrarius  abo 
informs  us,**  who  says  also  it  was  but  fifteen  mild 
from  Fulginum  to  Spoletum ;  so  that  Trebia  mast 
lie  exactly  in  the  way  betwixt  them.  On  the  south, 
Fulginum  was  bounded  again  with  Mevania,  which 
was  but  six  mUes  from  it"  On  the  west  lay  As- 
sisium, famous  in  modem  stories  for  the  birth  of  St 
Francis,  the  father  of  the  Franciscans ;  and  this, 
Ferrarius  says,  was  but  ten  miles"  from  Fulginum, 
and  about  twelve  from  Perusia  in  Tuscia.  If  we 
look  a  little  more  northward,  from  Forum  Flaminii 
to  Nuceria  is  computed  nine  miles*  by  Ferrarius. 
From  Nuceria  to  Tadinum  (the  remains  of  which, 
Holstenius*  says,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  near  Gualdo,  on  the  top  of  the  Apennine)  is 
computed  no  more  than  eight  miles  by  Holstenius" 
and  Baudrand.  And  from  Tadinum  to  Eugnbium 
must  be  about  thirteen.  But  here  the  dioceses  be- 
gan to  enlarge  toward  the  western  parts  of  this  ]HO- 
vince,  as  was  observed  before  of  Tuscia.  For  west- 
ward of  Eugubium,  there  was  no  city  betwixt  it  and 
Tifemum  Tiberinum,  which  was  twenty  miles  from 
it  Nor  had  Tifemum  Tiberinum  any  nearer  neigh- 
bours than  Aretium,  which  is  reckoned  eighteen, 
and  Callium  twenty-two,  and  Perusia  twenty-four 


»  Holstcn.  in  Cluver.  p.  80. 

M  Ibid.  p.  78.  Procop.  de  Bell  Goth.  lib.  %  p.  405, 
reckons  it  280  stadia,  or  ^  miles. 

»  Cluver.  Ital.  lib.  2.  p.  452. 

"  Ferrar.  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Tuscia. 

**  Holsteu.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo^p.  9,  et  io  Cluver. 
p.  98. 


*  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Forum  Flaminii. 
**  Ibid,  voce  Trebia,  et  Fulginum,  «t  HiipeUn 
"  Ibid,  voce  Mevania. 
**  Baudrand.  voce  Fulginum  et  Pemsia. 
.■*  Ferrar.  voce  Nuceria. 
*^  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paaio,  p.  9. 
**  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  8& 
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miles  from  it,  as  Bandrand  and  Ferrarius"  have 
eomputed.  But  then  if  we  look  towards  Rome 
again,  and  descend  from  the  Apennine  to  the  south- 
ern parts  of  this  province  toward  the  rivers  Kar  and 
Tiher,  we  there  first  meet  with  Martula  on  the  river 
Kar,  which  Holstenius*  assures  us  was  but  six 
miles  to  the  east  of  Spoleto.  Down  the  same  river 
lay  Interanmia,  about  the  same  distance  from  Mar- 
tida.  And  below  that  was  Namia,  which  Cluver," 
from  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  reckons  to  be  nine 
miles  from  Interamnia;  but  Holstenius,  who  was  at 
the  pains  to  measm^  it,  says*  it  was  but  five  miles 
and  two-thirds  from  the  gate  of  the  one  city  to  the 
gate  of  the  other.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Namia 
lay  Ameria,  which  Ferrarius**  says  was  not  quite 
six  miles  fit)m  it  And  to  the  south  of  Namia, 
more  down  the  river  Nar  toward  Rome,  there  was 
Ocriculum,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  in  Clu- 
ver^  makes  to  be  twelve  miles  from  Namia;  but 
Ferrarius,  by  the  modem  account,  reckons  but  eight, 
and  four  frt>m  Hortanum  in  Umbria,  as  has  been 
noted  before  in  speaking  of  Hortanum.  In  the 
middle  of  this  province,  upon  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Tinia  and  Asius,  between  Mevania  and  Pe- 
rusia,  lay  Vettonium,  which  Ferrarius*  accounts 
six  miles  from  Mevania,  and  eight  from  Penisia  in 
Tuscia.  So  that  all  the  dioceses  of  this  province, 
except  two  or  three,  were  very  small,  and  one  with 
another  not  to  be  reckoned  above  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  length,  since  there  was  scarce  so  much  distance 
from  one  city  to  another.  And  upon  this  account, 
as  the  cities  decayed,  several  of  these  dioceses  were 
united  together  in  after  ages.  For  Tadinum  is  joined 
to  Nuceria,  as  Holstenius^  informs  us.  Hispellum 
and  Forum  Flaminii  are  swallowed  up  in  Fulgino. 
So  Mevania,  and  Trebia,  and  Martula  are  sunk  and 
united  to  other  dioceses,  and  in  all  this  province, 
that  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  new  see  erected. 

Out  of  Umbria  our  next  step  toward 
oruMprariimar  thc  east  is  into  the  province  of  Vsr 
leria,  so  called,  Holstenius  thinks, 
fnmi  the  Via  Valeria,  which  ran  directly  through  it. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  Apennine,  on 
the  west  with  the  river  Nar,  which  divided  it  from 
Umbria,  on  the  south  with  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio, 
which  divided  it  from  Latium,  or  that  which  is  now 
called  Campagna  di  Roma.  On  the  east  it  border- 
ed upon  Samnium,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  river  Atemus  to  the  head  of 


Anio.  It  was  anciently  the  country  of  the  Sabine 
andMarsi,  and  part  of  Old  Latium,  and  is  now  call 
ed  Sabina  in  that  part  which  runs  toward  Rome 
the  rest  being  now  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Spolet 
and  Abrusso.  In  this  province  Carolus  a  Sanct 
Paulo  reckons  eleven  dioceses.  1.  Fidenoe,  noi 
called  Castel  Jubileo.  2.  Nomentum,  now  Lamen 
tana.  3.  Tibur,  TivolL  4.  Nursia,  Norza.  t 
Marsi,  al.  Marmvium,  and  Valeria.  6.  Prsnestc 
now  Palestrina.  7.  Furconium,  Forconio.  8.  Ami 
temum,  now  S.  Vittorino.  9.  Reate,  RietL  1( 
Cures,  Curese.  11.  Lists.  But  Holstenius*  ob 
serves,  that  the  last  of  these  is  mistaken  for  Lissun 
or  Alessio,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  Prevalitana  on  tli 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea;  and  Preeneste  be 
longs  to  Latium :  instead  of  which  he  substitute 
two  others,  Pitinum  and  Forum  Novum,  or  Sabi 
num,  now  Vescovio,  once  a  chief  city  among  th 
Sabines.  Now,  of  these,  Fidenie  was  but  five  mile 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  has  been  noted  before 
Nomentum  was  about  eight  from  Fidenie,  am 
twelve  from  Rome,  as  Baudrand*  shows  out  o 
Sanson  and  Brietius;  though  others  place  it  be 
yond  Tibur  ten  miles,  and  twenty-six  from  Rome 
Tibur  itself  was  but  sixteen  miles  ^  from  Rome,  ani 
twelve  from  Prseneste.  But  it  was  a  pretty  larg 
diocese  for  all  that.  For  Holstenius*  observer 
that  Sublaqueum  was  a  dependant  on  it,  till  it  be 
came  a  monastery  exempt  from  all  episcopal  juris 
diction;  and  Ferrarius*  sajrs,  that  abbey  had  four 
teen  villages  belonging  to  it  Prseneste  was  thirtee] 
miles  from  Gabii,  and  fourteen  from  Anagnia,  am 
not  so  much  from  Nomentum.  Cures,  now  calle< 
St  Anthimo,  was  only  ten  miles  from  Reate,  accord 
ing  to  Ferrarius,*  and  probably  something  neare 
to  Nomentum,  because  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo' 
observes  out  of  an  epistle  of  Gregory"  the  Great 
that  it  was  united  in  his  time  to  Nomentum.  Somi 
confound  Cures  with  Sabinum,  or  Forum  Novum 
but  Holstenius  *  shows,  that  Sabinum  was  a  distinc 
city,  and  stood  in  the  place  which  is  now  calle< 
Vescovio,  where  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  churcl 
are  still  remaining:  which  Baudrand  says^  wa 
but  three  miles  from  Reate,  and  eleven  from  Inter 
amnia ;  but  the  site  of  this  place  may  be  passe< 
over  as  a  little  uncertain.  The  ruins  of  Amitemuo 
are  still  to  be  seen,  Cluver  says,*  near  where  Aquili 
now  stands.  Ferrarius*  thinks  it  was  only  fiv( 
miles  from  it    Pitinum  was  but  two  miles  fron 


*  Femr.  Lexic  voce  Tifernum. 

*  Holiten.  Annot.  in  ItaL  Cluver.  p.  96. 
•amrer.  ItaLp.&ae. 

*  Holiten.  Annot  in  Cluver.  p.  95.  Sunt  a  Namieosi 
podaad  portam  Interamnii  canna  Romana  3760,  qua  sunt 
5  miL  pan.  |. 

^  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Ameria. 

*  CInver.  ItaL  p.  »^ 

*  Ferrar.  Lexic.  voce  Vettonium. 

*  HoleteB.  in  ItaL  Cluver.  p.  86. 


*  Holsten.  Anuot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  16. 

*  Baudr.  voce  Nomentum. 
**  Ferrar.  voce  Tibur. 

«  Holsten.  in  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  147. 

*  Ferrar.  voce  Sublaqueum.  *•  Ibid,  voce  Cura 
<^>  Carol  a  S.  Paulo,  Geogr.  Sacra,  p.  5& 

"  Greg.  lib.  2.  Ep.  20. 

**  Holsten.  Annot  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  9. 

"  Baudr.  voce  Cures.  »» Cluver.  lUl  lib.  2.  p.  68e 

••  Ferrar.  voce  Amiternum. 
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Aquila,  and  consequently,  as  Holsteniiis  observes,*' 
)nu8t  be  near  Amitemum.  Furconium  was  another 
see  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  eight  miles  from 
Aquila,  as  Ferrarius"  acquaints  us.  So  that  these 
three  dioceses  lay  in  a  small  compass,  and  are  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  new  diocese  of  Aquila,  which 
arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  them  all  united  together. 
The  largest  of  these  dioceses  in  this  tract,  were 
Reate,  Nursia,  and  Marruvium  or  Marsi.  For  from 
Reate  to  Nursia,  Baudrand**  calls  it  thirteen  miles, 
Ferrarius,  twenty :  to  Aquila  twenty-five  miles,  and 
as  much  to  Namia.  But  Interamnia  and  Furco- 
nium were  something  nearer  to  Reate.  Marruvium 
or  Marsi,  on  the  lake  Fucinus,  was  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Furconium  and  Sulmo,  which 
cities  lay  the  nearest  to  it  But  the  lexact  distance 
is  not  so  certain,  because  it  is  not  agreed  on  which 
side  the  lake  Fucinus  Marruvium  was. 

Out  of  Valeria  and  Umbria  cross 
Of  picrnum  8ob-  thc  Apenninc  we  come  into  the  pro- 

arbtcarium. 

vince  of  Picenum  Suburbicarium,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Picenum  Annonarium, 
which  belonged  to  the  Italic  diocese.  This  lay  be- 
twixt the  Apennine  on  the  south  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea  on  the  north,  and  was  divided  from  Picenum 
Annonarium  by  the  river  -ffisis  on  the  west,  and 
from  Samnium  by  the  river  Atcmus,  now  called 
Pescara,  on  the  east ;  and  it  is  now  the  provinces 
of  Marca  di  Ancona  and  Abrusso  Ultra.  In  this 
provhice  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  fourteen 
dioceses.  1.  Pinna,  now  Penna.  2.  Interamnia, 
now  Teramo.  3.  Asculum,  Ascoli.  4.  Firmum, 
Fermo.  5.  Tolentinum,  Tolentino.  6.  Septempeda, 
now  S.  Severino.  7.  Matelica.  8.  Cingulum,  Cin- 
gulo.  9.  Auximum,  Osmo.  10.  Potentia.  11.  Nu- 
mana,  now  Humana.  12.  Ancona.  13.  Hadria,  Adri. 
14.  Atcmum,  now  Pescara.  To  which  Holstenius* 
adds  five  more;  Truentum,  Aufinia,  Falcronia, 
Urbs  Salvia,  now  called  Urbisaglia,  and  Pausola,  or 
Pausuls,  as  Ferrarius  calls  it,  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Monte  del  Olmo.  The  most  eastern 
city  of  this  province  was  Atemum,  on  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Atcmus  or  Pescara,  which  (as  Ferrarius" 
and  Baudrand  compute)  was  but  eight  miles  from 
Teate,  and  eleven  fix)m  Ortona,  two  cities  in  the 
province  of  Samnium,  and  not  above  eleven  from 
Adria,  and  twelve  from  Pinna.  Pinna  was  the  same 
distance  from  Teate  and  Adria.  Interamnia  is 
reckoned  by  Ferrarius  twenty  miles  from  Asculum; 
but  Baudrand  says  only  thirteen.  In  the  western 
parts  of  the  province,  Matelica  is  computed  but  nine 
miles  from  Septempeda;  and  Septempeda  six  from  To- 
lentinum, and  ten  from  Camerinum,and  twelve  from 
Cingulum;  Cingulum  is  reckoned  but  eight  from 


Asium  in  Picenum  Annonarium,  and  twelve  from 
Auximum ;  Auximum  twelve  from  iSsimii,  and  the 
same  from  Ancona :  Ancona  twelve  from  Nomaoa; 
Numana  twelve  from  Potentia;  theremains  of  whidi 
last,  Holstcnius  says,*  are  still  to  be  seen,  not  &r 
from  Portus  Ricanaticus  and  Lanreta  Urbs  Sal- 
via, according  to  Ferrarius*8  account,  was  but  ten 
miles  from  Tolentinum,  and  by  Bandrand's  but  six. 
Firmum,  Truentum,  and  Asculnm  lay  at  a  greats 
distance ;  for  Ferrarius  reckons  them  near  twenty 
miles  from  each  other :  but  then  he  says,  that  Psa- 
sulie  was  in  Comitatu  Firmano,  and  therefore  not  Ikr 
from  Firmum ;  and  if  Faleronia  and  Aufinia  (whoie 
situation  is  uncertain)  lay  in  those  parts  also,  diey 
might  bring  the  dioceses  of  Asculum  and  Truentum 
to  the  same  pitch  with  the  rest  of  the  protinee. 
So  that  few  dioceses  in  this  province  could  be  modi 
above  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  the  Unseat  not  abon 
twenty,  as  appears  from  Ferrarius  and  other  geogn- 
phers'  computation. 

From  the  Adriatic  Sea  we  must  ^^  ^ 
again  cross  the  Apennine  to  take  a 
view  of  Latium  and  Campania,  the 
ancient  glory  of  Italy,  along  the  Tuscan  Sea  east- 
ward to  the  river  Silarus  from  the  Tiber  and  die 
gates  of  Rome.  This  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
account  is  reckoned  but  one  province ;  but  since 
Latium  is  commonly  distinguished  from  Campania, 
I  will  speak  first  of  the  dioceses  that  were  in  that, 
as  being  the  nearest  neighbours  to  Rome.  Thii 
country  was  anciently  bounded  ydth  the  rivers  Tiber, 
Anio,  and  Liris,  which  last  divided  it  from  Campa- 
nia properly  so  called.  It  now  contains  Campagna 
di  Roma,  and  part  of  Lavoro  in  the  realm  of  Na- 
ples. It  had  anciently  twenty-three  dioceses,  ai 
Cnrolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius  have  com- 
puted. 1.  Subaugusta.  2.  Ostia.  3.  Gabii.  4. 
Albanum.  5.  Alba.  6.  Antium.  7.  Tres  Tabe^ 
nee.  8.  Velitraj.  9.  Tusculum.  10.  Lavici.  11. 
Pra?neste.  12.  Signia.  13.  Anagnia.  14.  Feren- 
tinum.  15.  Aletrium.  16.  Verul®.  17.  Tarra- 
cina.  18.  Fundi.  19.  Formiee.  20.  Aquinum. 
21.  Cassinum.  22.  Atina.  23.  Sora.  Of  thes& 
as  has  been  observed  before,  Subaugusta  lay  dose 
by  Rome ;  Ostia  sixteen  miles  from  Rome  and  two 
from  Porto ;  Gabii  thirteen  from  Rome  and  as  many 
from  Praeneste.  Tusculum,  which  some  mistake 
for  Tusculanum,  where  Cicero  wrote  his  Tiisculan 
Questions,  was  a  city  now  called  Frescati,  and  Fer^ 
rarius  says  but  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  Signia, 
now  called  Segni,  lay  between  Tusculum  and  Anag- 
nia, six  miles  from  each,  nine  from  Pneneste,  atld 
thirty  from  Rome,  as  Baudrand  informs*  us  from 
Holstenius.    The  same  author  says,**  Ferentinum 


*•  Holsten.  Annot  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  16.     Pitinum 
huu  longe  fuit  ab  Amiterao,  duobus  mil.  pass,  ab  Aquila. 
••  Fcrrar.  voce  Furconium. 
^  Ferrar.  et  Baudrand.  voce  Nursia,  et  Reate. 


*  Holsten.  Annot.  Geogr.  in  CaroL  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  14. 
"I  Ferrar.  Lexir.  Gengr.  voce  Atemam. 
**  Holsten.  ibid.  "  Lexic.  Geogr.  voce  Signia. 

••  Ibid,  voce  Ferentinum. 
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vubat  five  miles  from  Anagnia  and  four  from  Ale- 
triom ;  and  Ferrarius**  places  Vemke  between  Anag- 
nia and  Soia,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  each.  Lavid 
k  reckoned  by  Holstenius^'but  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  yet  the  diocese  of  Subaugusta  came  be- 
Iveen  them :  for  it  was  in  the  Via  Lavicana,  the 
direct  way  that  leads  from  Rome  to  LavicL  Alba- 
niun  and  Alba  are  by  some  authors  confounded  to- 
gether, but  Holstenius*  reckons  them  distinct  cities, 
and  Ferrarius  says**  the  one  was  fourteen,  and  the 
other  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  But  perhaps  the 
one  might  only  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other, 
for  they  were  not  above  two  miles  from  each  other. 
Yelitrs  was  but  four  miles  from  Alba,  and  twenty 
from  Rome ;  Antium  on  the  Tuscan  shore  fourteen 
frmnTelitne  and  twenty  from  Ostia,a8  the  same  Fer- 
rarius* informs  us.  Between  Antium  and  Velitrse  lay 
Tres  Tabeme,  the  place  whither  the  Christians  came 
to  meet  St  Paul  from  Rome.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
thinks  it  is  the  same  which  is  now  called  Cistema, 
but  Holstenius  says**  it  was  at  some  distance  from  it 
in  the  Via  Appia,  so  near  Velitrs  that  Gregory  the 
Great  united  these  two  dioceses  together.  Ferrarius 
says'*  it  was  but  five  miles  from  Velitree,  and  twenty- 
six  (or,  as  Baudrand  computes,  twenty-one)  from 
Rome,  five  from  Aricia,  and  twenty-two  from  Appii 
Forum,  the  other  place  whither  the  brethren  came 
to  meet  St  PauL  Indeed  neither  Aricia  nor  Appii 
Forum  are  mentioned  as  episcopal  sees  by  any  an- 
cient writer:  but  Ferrarius''  seems  to  make  them 
both  so ;  for  he  says  Aricia  was  a  £unous  city  and 
a  Roman  colony,  which,  by  the  common  rule  of  the 
church,  had  thereby  a  title  to  an  episcopal  see:  nor 
is  it  any  objection  against  it  that  it  was  but  sixteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  four  or  five  from  Alba,  Tres 
Tabenue,  and  Velitrse;  for  we  have  seen  already 
that  many  cities  in  this  tract  were  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  Of  Appii  Forum  he  speaks 
more  positively,  and  says  it  was  anciently  an  epis- 
copal see,*"  though  from  what  authority  he  tells  us 
not:  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it,  because 
it  was  a  dty  at  a  good  distance  fit)m  any  other.  For 
Tarradna  on  the  east  was  near  twelve  miles  from  it, 
md  Tres  Tabenue  westward  above  twenty;  so  that 
either  Tres  Tabems  and  Tarradna  must  have  dio- 
eeaes  of  more  than  ordinary  extent  in  these  parts,  or 
die  Appii  Forum  must  come  between  them.  But  I 
let  this  pass,  because  in  matters  of  doubtful  nature, 
where  we  are  destitute  of  andent  authorities,  nothing 
ctn  certainly  be  determined.  I  go  on  therefore  with 
those  that  are  more  certain.  From  Tarradna  to 
Fundi  the  modem  accounts'*  reckon  but  ten  miles. 


though  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary*  calls  it  thirteen, 
and  Antonine's  Itinerary  sixteen.  From  Fundi  to 
FormisB  the  same  Itineraries  reckon  twelve  and  thir- 
teen, which  Ferrarius,  from  the  modem  geographers, 
esteems  but  ten ;  cautioning  his  reader  here  **  against 
a  great  error  in  Strabo,  who  makes  it  four  hundred 
stadia,  that  is,  fifty  miles,  from  Tarradna  to  Formiae, 
when  indeed  it  was  not  half  the  distance.  If  we 
look  a  little  upward  from  the  sea  to  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Latium,  there  we  find  Aquinum  and  Cas- 
sinum  but  five  miles  from  one  another,  and  Atina 
the  same  distance  from  Cassinum,  and  Sora  twelve 
miles  from  Atina,  twelve  from  Ferentinum,  sixteen 
from  Cassinum,  and  sixty  from  Rome.  So  that  in 
the  compass  of  seventy  old  Italian  miles,  which  are 
not  quite  sixty  of  the  modem,  there  were  betwixt 
twenty  and  thirty  bishoprics,  answerable  to  the 
number  of  cities  in  Latium,  in  the  most  fk>urishing 
times  of  the  Roman  empire. 

From  Latium  we  must  pass  into  Campania,  where 
we  first  meet  with  Minturaie,  now  called  Scafia  del 
Garigliano,  not  hi  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Liris,  which  Ferrarius"  computes  nine  miles  from 
Formis,  and  as  many  from  Sinuessa.  A  little  above 
these  lay  Teanum,  now  called  Tiano,  eight  miles 
from  Suessa,  twelve  from  Capua;  and  Calenum  was 
the  same  distance  from  Capua,  and  but  six  from 
Suessa,  and  six  from  Sinuessa,  as  Ferrarius  **  reckons. 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  takes  Calenum  for  Cagli, 
and  others  for  Cales;  but  Holstenius"  shows  it  to 
be  the  same  with  Carinola,  which  is  now  a  bishop's 
seat,  and,  as  Baudrand  computes,  but  four  miles  from 
Suessa,  and  as  many  from  the  Tuscan  shore.  Next 
beyond  these  lay  Vultumum,  now  called  Castel  di 
Bitomo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yultumus,  eight 
miles  from  Sinuessa,  and  nine  from  Linteraum,  and 
ten  from  Capua.  Five  miles  beyond  Lintemum,  on 
the  same  shore,  was  Cumse,  and  three  miles  below 
that  Misenum,  from  whence  to  PuteoU  was  but  three 
miles  likewise,  and  from  Puteoli  to  Naples  six,  ac- 
cording to  Ferrarius's  computation.  About  eighteen 
miles  beyond  Naples  was  Stabise,  and  six  from  that 
Surrentum,  on  the  same  shore,  beyond  which  was 
Amalphia  and  Salemum,  the  last  of  which  is  reckon- 
ed by  Ferrarius  but  twenty-four  miles  from  Naples. 
On  ihe  north  and  east  of  Naples  lay  Nola,  which 
could  not  be  above  twelve  miles  from  it :  for  Hol- 
stenius observes,**  that  Octavianum,  the  village 
where  Octavius  Augustus  died,  under  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, was  in  the  way  between  them,  five  miles  from 
Naples,  and  seven  from  Nola.  Between  Nola  and 
Capua  lay  Acerrs,  six  miles  from  Nola,  and  eight 


*  Lesie.  Gsogr.  voce  Vcrula. 

■  HolftMB.  Annot  in  ItiO.  Cluver.  p.  IM. 

*  Hdtten.  ibid.  p.  183.  "  Ferrar.  voce  Alba  longs. 

*  Fenrnr.  voce  Velitre,  et  Ahtium. 

**  Hobten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  9. 
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from  Naples,  and  ten  from  Capua :  for  from  Nola  to 
Cnpua  was  but  twenty  old  Italian  miles,  as  we  leara 
from  PaulinuSf  bishop  of  Nola,"*  who  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Naples  and  Capua  were  but  sixteen  miles 
asunder,  and  yet  Atella,  now  called  S.  Arpino,  or 
S.  Elpidio,  Liy  between  them,  which,  Ferrarius" 
says,  was  eight  miles  from  each.  Calatia  was  but 
the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  Capim;  Vcnafrum 
but  ten  miles  from  Cassinum ;  Abellinum  was  the 
largest  diocese  in  all  Campania,  sixteen  miles  fVom 
Beneventum,  and  as  much  from  Nola,  Salemum,and 
Frcquentum,  in  the  province  of  Samnium,  to  which, 
Baudrand"  says,  it  was  afterward  united.  If  now 
we  put  all  these  Italian  dioceses  hitherto  enumerated 
together,  they  amount  to  above  one  hundred  and 
ten,  whereof  twenty  were  in  that  little  part  of  Tuscia, 
which  is  now  called  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  twenty 
in  Umbria,  eleven  in  Valeria,  nineteen  in  Picenum 
Suburbicarium,  and  forty-three  in  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. And  yet  all  this  countr}-  put  together  was 
not,  in  the  longest  part  of  it,  above  two  hundred 
miles  on  the  Tuscan  shore:  for  from  the  river  Marta, 
on  wluch  lay  Tarquina  and  Gravisca,  to  Rome  is 
reckoned  fifty  modern  miles ;  from  Rome  to  Naples 
one  hundred  and  twenty-live;  and  from  Naples  to 
Salemum,  the  utmost  diocese  in  Campania,  but 
twenty-four,  according  to  the  computations  of  Fer- 
rarius.  On  the  Adriatic  shore  it  was  only  the 
length  of  Picenum  Suburbicarium  between  the 
rivers  iEsis  and  Atenius,  which  was  not  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  breadth  of  it  in 
the  widest  part  of  it,  from  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  Ostia  on  the  Tuscan  Sea,  was  but  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  miles,  and  in  the  narrower  parts, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atemus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris,  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Which  the  curious  may  divide  among  one 
hundred  and  ten  dioceses,  and  then  examine  whe- 
ther they  exceed  the  proportions  which  I  have  be- 
fore assigned  them. 

I  will  not  stand  so  nieely  to  exa- 
mine the  rest  of  the  Italian  dioceses, 
but  only  recount  the  number  in  each  province,  and 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  largest,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done  upon  the  smallest;  that  the  reader 
may  pursue  this  inquiry  further  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and  see  that  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  a  diocese 
anciently  bred  no  division  or  disturbance  in  the 
cathohc  church.  The  next  province  then  in  order 
to  be  spoken  of  is  Samnium,  which  lay  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Picenum  Suburbica- 
rium on  the  west,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  the 
river  Atemus,  or  Pescara,  and  Apulia  on  the  east, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Frenta. 
In  this  province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
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but  ten  diocetei.  1.  Beneventam.  %  Sgpiniuft 
3.  Sulma  4  Bovianum,  now  called  Boiana  5. 
Theatea,  now  Chieti.  6.  Ortona.  7*  Freqnentum, 
Fricenti.  8.  Alipha.  9.  Samnium.  10.  Corfinium, 
or  Valva.  To  which  Holstenius  adds  Istoninm  and 
iEclanum,  but  Baudrand  thinks  .£clanum  was  the 
same  with  Frequentum.  However  it  was,  Holste- 
nius observes,**  that  it  had  the  name  of  Dedmum 
Quintum,  because  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  Bene- 
ventum. Corfinium  and  Sulmo  were  nearer  to  one 
another,  and  were  afterward  united  together,  (h^ 
tona,  Theatea,  Ssepinum,  Bovianum,  and  Istooium, 
were  some  ten,  some  twelve  miles  from  one  another. 
So  that  these  dioceses  were  neither  so  little  as  those 
about  Rome,  nor  so  large  as  those  of  the  western 
provinces  in  the  Italic  diocese. 

Next  to  Samnium  lay  Apulia,  and 
beyond  that  Calabria,  in  the  atmost  or  i 
comer  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
These  two  regions  made  but  one  province  in  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  account,  and  therefore  I  joia 
them  together.  In  Apulia  Carolus  a  Sancto  Pknlo 
reckons  twelve  dioceses.  1.  Ignatia,  now  called  I9- 
nazzo.  2.  Barium,  Barri.  3.  Tranum,  Trani  4  Cu- 
persanum,Conver8ano.  5.  Cana8iam,Canosa.  6.  Si* 
pontum,  Siponto.  7*  Arpi,  now  SarpL  S.  Melphii, 
Melfi.  9.  Venusia,  Yenosa.  10.  Acherontia,  Ace- 
renza.  11.  Vigilio^,  Bisegls.  12.  Cannc.  To  which 
the  diligence  of  Holstenius  has  added  five  mor^ 
13.  Bivinum,  Bovino.  14.  Herdona,  Ardona.  15. 
Rubisium,  Ruvo.  16.  Salapia,  Salpe.  I7.  JEcm, 
or  ^quana,  since  called  Troja.  In  Calabria  Caro- 
lus a  Sancto  Paulo  found  but  seven  dioceses,  but 
Holstenius  makes  them  ten.  I.  Brundisium,  Brio- 
disi.  2.  Aletium,  Lecci.  3.  Hydruntnm,  Otnnto. 
4  Callipolis,  GallipolL  5.  Tarentum,  Taranto.  & 
Uria,  Oira.  7-  Lypia,  or  Luspise.  S.  Neritmn, 
Nardo.  9.  Uxentum,  Ugento.  la  Alexannm,  be- 
fore called  Leuce,  now  Aleasana 

Next  to  these,  toward  the  lower  sea, 
lay  the  regions  of  Lucania  and  Bnitia,  or  vHt  «i 
which  are  reckoned  together  likewise 
as  one  province.  In  Lucania  Carolna  a  Sancto 
Paulo  could  find  but  five  bishoprics,  but  Holstenius 
augments  them  to  eight  I.  Potentia,  Potenca.  % 
Buxentum,  which  Carolos  a  Sancto  Paulo  takes  tobe 
Pisdota,  but  Holstenius  and  others  Polyeastro.  3 
P»stum,  Pesto.  4  Acropolis,  AgropoH.  5.  Blanda, 
which  some  take  for  Belvedere,  but  Holstemns  caDs 
it  Porto  di  Sapri.  6.  Gmmentmn,  Agrimonte.  7» 
Velia.  a  Cocilianum,  the  bishop  of  which  is  some- 
times styled  also  Marcillianensis,  as  Holstenius  "*  ob- 
serves, from  Marcillianum,  a  seat  or  suburbs  belong- 
ing to  the  diocese  of  Cocilianum.  In  Bnitia  Carolos  a 
Sancto  Paulo  reckons  up  sixteen  dioceses.   1.  Rhe- 


**  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paulo,  p.  18. 
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gium,  now  Reso.  2^  Taorianum,  Seminara.  3.  Vibo 
Yalenda,  now  called  BiTona.  Out  of  these  two 
dioceaes,  Holstenius*"  obeeryes,  that  Roger  earl  of 
Calabria  raised  the  new  diocese  of  Mileto,  anno  I0S7. 

4.  Tropica.  5.  Nicotera,  Nicodro.   6.  Tcmesa,  now 

5.  Marco.  7*  Thurium,  Terra  Nova,  aL  Buffidora. 
8L  CerilluSyCerilla.  9.  Consentia,  Cosenza.  10.  Cro- 
tona.  II.  Scyllatium,  Sqnillaci.  12.  Locri,  GieracL 
13.  Muranum,  Morano.  14.  Portus  Orestis,  Porto 
Ravaglioso.  15.  Carina,  united  to  Rhegium  by 
Gregory  the  Great  16.  Bova.  To  these  Holstenius 
adds  two  more,  Patemum  and  Turres ;  the  first  of 
wbich  sees,  he  says,"  was  translated  to  Umbriatico, 
and  the  other  united  to  Taurianum.  So  that  the 
new  diocese  of  Mileto,  which  was  made  out  of  Tau- 
rianum and  Vibo,  must  be  at  least  three  old  dioceses 
united  into  one.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
though  some  of  the  dioceses  in  this  part  of  Italy 
are  less  than  they  were  anciently,  yet  others  are 
larger  by  being  united :  and  the  same  observation 
may  be  made  upon  Campania,  where  the  dioceses 
ire  now  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy ;  though  some  of  them  are  now  so  small,  as  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  their  cities,  yet  others 
ire  larger  than  formerly  fbr  the  reason  mentioned* 
because  they  were  made  up  of  two  or  three  old 
dioceses  put  together,  as  has  been  noted  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

g,^  ^  To  these  seven  provinces  which  lay 

■u^.*Ab£r«^  ^  ^^^y>  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  islands  of 
^^""^  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  with  the 

letter  islands  that  lay  about  them,  which  make  up 
the  ten  provinces  of  the  Roman  diocese,  or  city 
pfcfecture.  In  Skily  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
counts  thirteen  dioceses.  I.  Syracuss.  2.  Tinda- 
nam,  Tindaro.  3.  Leontini,  Lentini.  4.  Lilybee- 
om,  now  called  Marsala.  5.  Tauromenium,  Taor- 
mina.  6.  Messana.  7-  Thermae.  8.  Catana.  9. 
Trocala.  10.  Agrigentum,  Grigenti.  II.  Panor* 
mus,  Palermo.  12.  Akesa,  now  Caronia.  13.  Ca- 
marina,  Camarana.  To  which  are  added  the  two 
islands  of  Lipara,  and  Melita  or  Malta,  which  had 
each  their  bi^p  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great 
The  later  notUia$  speak  of  seven  more  in  Sicily, 
cud  Baudrand  takes  notice  of  others,  which  he  says 
were  old  episcopal  sees,  as  Charinum,  Drepanum, 
Gela  Nova,  Myle,  now  called  Melazzo,  and  Trojan- 
opolis,  or  Troyna ;  but  where  he  found  those  names 
he  doe*  not  inform  us.  However,  these  must  be 
liige  dioceses ;  for  this  was  the  greatest  island  in 
lU  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  Baudrand  says,  Cluver 
was  at  the  pains  to  measure  it,  and  his  account  is,** 
that  it  is  six  hundred  miles  in  compass.  Which 
being  divided  between  thirteen  or  eighteen  bishop- 
rics, wiU  easily  prove  them  to  bo  large  dioceses, 


"*  Holf  ten.  Anoot  io  Ital.  Cluver.  p.  300. 
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without  standing  to  examine  the  distances  of  par* 
ticular  places.  The  isle  of  Malta,  Ferrarius"*  says, 
was  twenty  miles  long,  and  eleven  broad ;  but  Bau- 
drand makes  it  twenty-five  one  way,  and  fifteen 
another :  by  either  of  which  accounts,  it  was  larger 
than  some  four  or  five  Italian  dioceses.  Lipanii 
the  chief  of  the  seven  Vulcan ian  or  ^olian  islands* 
was  not  so  large ;  for  it  was  but  eighteen  miles  in 
compass :  but  here  was  a  city,  and  several  append- 
ant villages,  which,  with  the  lesser  islands,  were 
enough  to  make  a  considerable  diocese,  larger  than 
many  of  those  about  Rome. 

Sardinia  is  sometimes  reckoned  to 
the  African  diocese,  and  sometimes 
to  the  Roman.  In  the  notitia  of  the 
African  church  published  by  Sirmondus,  there  are 
said  to  be  five  dioceses,  and  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
speaks  but  of  six.  I.  Caralis.  2.  Sulchi.  3.  Te- 
gula.  4.  Turris  Libisoms,  now  called  Porto  di 
Torre.  5.  Forum  Trajani.  6.  Phausania,  now 
Terra  Nova.  For  Sanafer  he  makes  to  be  a  httle 
uncertain.  Baudrand**  says  they  were  once  aug- 
mented to  eighteen,  but  now  they  are  again  reduced 
to  seven.  However,  the  country  appears  to  be  large 
enough  for  eighteen :  for  Ferrarius'*  reckons  it  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
broad:  Baudrand  brings  it  into  a  little  narrower 
bounds,  making  it  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth,  and  four' 
hundred  and  fifty  in  circumference:  which  i^ill 
make  five  or  six  large  dioceses,  and  eighteen  much 
greater  than  those  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome. 

In  Corsica  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  finds  four 
ancient  dioceses;  Holstenius,  five.  I.  Aleria.  2. 
Urcinium,  al.  Adiacium.  3.  Nebiuro.  4.  Tamita. 
5.  Mariana.  Now  this  island,  by  the  lowest  compu- 
tation of  Baudrand,  was  one  hundred  and  six  miles 
in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  which  will  allow 
forty  miles  to  every  diocese.  So  that  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  largest  dioceses  of  all  the  ten  pro- 
vinces which  belonged  to  the  prefecture  of  Rome. 

We  are  now  to  return  into  Italy  s^.u, 
again,  and  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  n^^£^  hH: 
seven  provinces,  which  made  up  that  "**'***■ 
which  is  properly  called  the  Italic  diocese  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these 
which  lay  nearest  to  Rome,  was  Picenum  Annona- 
rium,  divided  from  Picenum  Suburbicarium  by  the 
river  j£sis.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake 
makes  it  a  province  of  the  Roman  diocese,  but  in 
the  old  notUia  of  the  empire,  it  is  joined  with  Fla- 
minia,  and  both  together  make  but  one  province  of 
the  Italic  diocese.  In  this  Picenum  there  were 
anciently  but  nine  dioceses.     I.  Msh,  now  called 
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Giesi.  2.  ScnogalUa,  Sinigaglia.  3.  Fanum  For- 
tunee,  now  Fano.  4.  Pisaunim,  Pcsaro.  5.  Ari- 
xninum,  Rimini.  6.  Urbinum.  7.  Tifernum  Me- 
taurensc,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Tifernum  upon  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  wjls  sixteen 
miles'  distance.  It  is  now  called  St.  Angelo  in  Vado, 
and  is  only  a  part  of  another  diocese  called  Urbanea, 
from  its  founder  Poi)e  Urban  VIII.  8.  Forum 
Sempronii,  Fossembruno.  9.  Gallium,  Cagli.  In 
Flaminia,  which  lay  westward  of  Picenum,  between 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Padus,  or  Po,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo  names  eleven  dioceses.  1.  Ravenna.  2. 
Sarsina.  3.  C«»sena.  4.  Forum  Popilii.  5.  Fi- 
cocls,  now  called  Cervia.  6.  Forum  Livii,  Forli. 
7.  Faventia,  Faensa.  8.  Forum  Comelii,  now 
Imola.  9.  Vicohabcnda,  Vicovenza.  10.  Hadria, 
Adri.  11.  Comacula,  Comacchio.  Of  all  which 
dioceses  I  shall  stand  to  make  no  other  obsenration 
but  this,  that  they  were  larger  than  those  about 
Rome,  and  less  than  many  others  in  the  western 
provinces,  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from  it 
Ferraria  was  as  yet  no  diocese  of  itself,  but  first 
made  one  by  Pope  Vitalian  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventh  centur)',  as  Ferrarius"  informs  us. 

The  second  of  these  seven  pro- 
vinces was  ^mylia,  divided  on  the 
east  from  Flaminia  by  the  river  Idex,  on  the  north 
from  Liguria  by  the  Po,  on  the  west  from  Alpes 
Cotdee  by  the  river  Trebia,  and  on  the  south  fit)m 
Tuscia  by  the  Apennine.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
reckons  here  but  six  dioceses.  1.  Bononia,  Bo- 
logna. 2.  Mutina,  Modena.  3.  Brixellum,  Bres- 
sello.  4.  Regium  Lepidi,  Reggio.  5.  Parma.  6. 
Placentia,  Piacenza.  These  were  all  very  large  dio- 
ceses. For  Bononia,  the  most  eastern  in  situation, 
is  reckoned  twenty  miles  from  Mutina,  and  as  much 
from  Forum  Comelii  in  Flaminia,  twenty-eight 
from  Ferraria,  which  was  in  the  next  diocese  north- 
ward, and  on  the  south  it  had  no  nearer  neighbour 
than  Fesulee  beyond  the  Apennine,  within  three 
miles  of  Florence.  Mutina  was  fifteen  miles  from 
Regium  Lepidi,  and  Regium  as  much  from  Parma, 
and  Parma  thirty-five  from  Placentia,  according  to 
Ferrarius's  computation.  Brixellum  on  the  Po 
was  but  eight  miles  from  Parma,  but  on  other  sides 
it  might  have  a  larger  diocese.  For  Ferrarius  says, 
it  was  twenty-four  miles  from  Regium  Lepidi,  and 
thirty  from  Cremona.  So  that  these  six  dioceses 
were  larger  than  twenty  of  those  about  Rome. 

Out  of  -fimy  ha  we  pass  over  the  river 
Trebiaintooneof  the  Alpine  provinces, 
called  Alpes  Cottiac,  which  was  divided  also  from 
Liguria  by  the  Po,  from  which  it  extended  to  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  including  part  of  Piedmont  and  Mont- 


Rect  13. 
Of  Alpra  Cottia. 
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fcrrat,  and  the  whole  repobUc  of  Getma,  and  port  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  on  this  side  the  Pa  In  ^toB 
province  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paolo  finds  ten  dioceses. 
1.  Augusta  Taurinorum,  Turin.  2.  Asta,  AstL  3L 
Dertona,  Tortona.  4.  Alba  Pompeia,  Alba.  5. 
Aqu(c  Statielloe,  Acqui.  6.  Albingaunnm,  Albenga. 
7.  Vigintimilium,  Vintimiglia.  8.  Bobiom,  fiobio. 
9.  Genua.  10.  Savona.  To  which  Holstenins"  adds 
Niccea,  Nizza.  These  were  large  dioceses,  for  Bobi- 
um had  no  nearer  neighbour  than  Placentia,  which 
Ferrarius  reckons  twenty-five  miles  from  it,"  and 
Genua  and  Dertona  thirty-five.  Savona  web  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Genua,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate computation  of  Holstenins."  Ferrarius"  sayi, 
it  lay  in  the  middle  way  between  Genua  and  Albin- 
gaunum,  at  thirty  miles'  distance.  Aquae  StatieDs 
was  also  twenty-two  miles  from  Savona,  as  Ban- 
drand  computes ;  but  not  so  far  from  Asta  and  Alba 
Pompeia ;  for  Alba  was  but  eight  miles  to  the  notfa 
of  Aqute,  and  Asta  twelve  more  beyond  that :  bst 
east  and  west  these  dioceses  might  extend  very  wide; 
for  Turin,  the  nearest  neighboor  westward,  wii 
twenty  miles  from  Asta  and  twenty-eight  from  Albi, 
and  Dertona  as  much  to  the  east,  according  to  Fer 
rarius's  computation.  Vigintimilium  was  twenty 
miles  from  Niccea,  and  Albingauniun  forty  torn 
Vigintimilium,  and  Savona  between  twenty  and 
thirty  from  Albingaunum.  The  whole  province  wai 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth,  which  made  those  eleven  diocesea 
equal  to  fifty  of  those  about  Rome  and  Naples. 
Out  of  this  province,  passing  over  ^^^  ,^ 
the  Po,  we  come  into  Liguria,  the  pro-  ^  ^'*''™' 
vince  whereof  Milan  was  the  metropolis  j  though 
the  reader  must  note,  that  the  last-mentioned  pro- 
vince  in  the  Roman  liistorians  is  more  commonly 
called  Liguria,  and  this  Insubria;  but  we  now 
speak  of  them  as  they  stood  divided  under  the 
Christian  emperors.  This  was  a  large  province,  in- 
cluding all  that  lay  between  the  fountain  of  the 
Addua  and  the  Po,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Athesis, 
which  divided  it  from  Venetia.  Yet  here  were  but 
ten  dioceses  to  be  discovered  by  Carolus  a  Sancto 
Paulo,  and  the  inquisitive  diligence  of  Holstenius 
after  him.  1.  Mediolanum,  Milan.  2.  Eporedia, 
Jurea.  3.  Verccll»,  Vercelli,  4.  Novaria.  5. 
Ticinum,  Pavia.  6.  Laus  Pompeia,  LodL  7.  Cre- 
mona. 8.  Brixia,  Brescia.  9.  Bergomnm,  Be^ 
gamo.  10.  Comum,  Como.  Of  these  Milan  was 
reckoned  the  largest  city  in  Italy  next  after  Rome. 
Ferrarius  says,  it  is  now  computed  to  have  three 
hundred  thousand  people  in  it ;  but  that  is  much 
short  of  its  ancient  grreatness :  for  Procopios  says," 
In  Justinian's  time,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths, 
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tfiere  were  three  hundred  thousand  men  put  to  the 
8Word.  When  St  Ambrose  was  bishop  there,  it 
had  several  Christian  churches,  some  of  which  are 
named  by  him  in  his  epistles,  as  the  Basilica  For- 
dana"  without  the  walls,  and  the  Basilica  Major  or 
Nova  within  the  city,  the  Basilica  Fausta;,*  and 
Basilica  Ambrosiana :  and  when  it  was  -all  become 
Christian,  we  must  suppose  a  great  many  churches 
more  under  one  bishop ;  for  it  never  had  two  ex- 
cept in  the  times  of  the  Arian  persecution.  With- 
out the  walls  it  might  also  have  a  large  diocese : 
for  no  other  city  among  those  forementioned  was 
within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  it ;  and  there  were 
some  thirty,  and  some  forty  miles  removed  from 
one  another,  only  Novaria  and  Yercellse  were  but 
ten  nules  asunder,  being  nearer  neighbours  than 
any  other  in  this  province.  Cremona  was  eighteen 
miles  from  Piacentia,  thirty  from  Brixia,  forty  from 
Ticinum,  and,  if  Ferrarius  compute  right,  no  less 
from  Mantua ;  and  yet  the  territories  of  Cremona 
and  Mantua  joined  together,  as  we  may  guess  from 
that  complaint  of  Virgil,  Mantua  v<b  mtgera  nimium 
vidna  CrmnoruB,  that  Mantua  was  a  little  too  near 
to  Cremona,  because  when  Augustus  sent  his  colony 
of  veterans  to  settle  at  Cremona,  and  the  territory 
of  Cremona  proved  too  Uttle  for  them,  he  ordered 
fifteen  miles  to  be  taken  from  the  territory  of  Man- 
tua, to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  former. 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  the  dioceses  of  this 
province  were  exceeding  large,  since  the  cities  were 
so  fiir  removed  from  one  another. 

In  the  two  next  provinces,  Rhoetia 
or  Bhatik  Mn  Prima  and  Secunda,  the  dioceses  were 
yet  laiger :  for  in  the  former,  which 
lay  next  to  Liguria  in  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  now  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  Carolus  a  Sancto 
VbvIo  could  find  but  one  diocese,  which  was  Curia, 
now  called  Coire ;  and  in  the  other,  but  three.  1. 
Augusta  Vindelicorum,  Ausburg.  2.  Quintans,  or 
Colonia  Augusta  Quintanorum,  now  Kyntzen,  in 
Bavaria  on  the  Danube.  3.  Ratispona,or  Regium, 
and  Castra  Regina,  now  Regcnspurg,  or  Ratisbone : 
to  which  Holstenius  adds,  Augusta  Preetoria,  now 
called  Aoeta,  which  is  reckoned  to  Piedmont ;  and 
Brixino,  now  Drixen,  in  the  county  of  Tirol :  for,  as 
I  observed  before,  all  that  part  of  Germany  which 
reaches  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  was  an- 
ciently called  Rhcetia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  and  the  dioceses  therein  were  so 
laige,  that  these  five  or  six  were  equal  for  extent  of 
ground,  though  not  for  number  of  people,  to  thirty 
or  forty  of  those  near  Rome. 

The  last  of  these  seven  Italic  pro- 
vinces,  was    Yenetia   and    Histria, 
which  were  alwa3rs  joined  together  as 
one  province.    Tenetia  was^  divided  from  Rhoetia 
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and  Liguria  by  the  river  A  thesis,  from  ^mylia  and 
Flaminia  by  the  Po,  and  from  Noricum  Mediterra- 
neum  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  the  river 
Athesis  to  the  rise  of  the  Savus,  where  Istria  was 
joined  to  it,  lying  between  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  on 
the  west,  and  Sinus  Flanaticus  on  the  east,  which 
is  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  north-east  part  of  Italy. 
In  Histria  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons  but  five 
dioceses.  1.  Forum  Julii,  now  Friuli.  2.  Terges- 
tum,  Trieste.  3.  Parennium,  Parenzo.  4.  Pola.  5. 
^monia,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  that  is  now 
called  Citta  Nova,  but  Holstenius  says  it  is  Lu- 
biana,  or  Labach,  on  the  Save.  In  Venetia  he  re- 
counts eighteen  dioceses.  1.  Aquileia.  2.  Pata- 
vium,  Padua.  3.  Torcellum.  4.  Altinum,  Altino. 
5.  Acelum,  Asolo.  6.  Tarvisium,  Treviso.  7.  Ma- 
rianum.  8.  Verona.  9.  Gradus,  Grado.  10.  Nova. 
11.  CapruUa,  Cahorla.  12.  Ceneta,  Ceneda.  13. 
Tridentum,  Trent  14.  Feltria,  Feltri.  15.  Bellu- 
num,  Belluno.  16.  Sabiona,  Siben.  17*  Opitergium, 
Oderzo.  18.  Celina,  Cehne.  Some  of  these  were 
very  large  dioceses :  Trent  was  above  thirty  miles 
from  Verona ;  and  Sabiona,  and  Forum  Julii,  and 
^monia,  and  Tergestum  Parentium,  and  Pola  were 
no  less  from  one  another.  The  rest  were  ten  or 
twenty  miles  removed  from  any  other  neighbouring 
city;  only  Altinum  and  Torcellum,  Ferrarius'*" 
says,  were  but  five  miles  apart,  lut  he  questions 
whether  they  were  both  bishops'  sees  at  the  same 
time,  and  thinks  rather  that  Torcellum  came  only  in 
the  room  of  Altinum,  when  that  was  destroyed  by 
Attila  toward  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  part  of  these  dioceses  were,  one 
way  or  other,  of  large  extent,  as  most  of  the  north- 
em  dioceses  in  Italy  were  in  comparison  of  those 
which  lay  round  about  Rome.  And  now,  I  think, 
the  observation  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter has  been  fuUy  verified,  that  in  Italy  there  were 
anciently  some  of  the  smallest  and  some  of  the 
largest  dioceses  in  the  world;  and  yet  the  same 
species  of  episcopacy  preserved  in  them  all:  the 
bishop  of  Eugubium,  as  St.  Jerom  words  it,  being 
^fusdem  meriti,  and  ejusdem  sacerdotti,  of  the  same 
merit,  and  equal  as  to  his  priesthood  with  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  A  larger  or  smaller  diocese  made  no  di^ 
vision  in  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    DIOCESES    IN    FRANCE,    SPAIN,    AND    THE 
BRITISH    ISLES. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  all  parts  of         8«ct  i. 
the  Chnstian  world,  except  France,  b<mnd»«Midi»iMoo« 
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tinSJill^^  Spain,  and  Britain,  which  made  up 
three  civil  diocesea,  and  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire :  but  I 
shall  not  need  to  be  so  nice  and  particular  in  in- 
quiring into  the  bounds  and  extent  of  episcopal 
dioceses  in  these  countries,  because  their  number 
being  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
the  countries,  it  will  easily  appear  to  any  man,  that 
the  dioceses  were  large,  as  they  continue  to  be  at 
this  day,  though  some  alterations  have  been  made 
in  their  bounds  since  the  original  settlement  of 
them.  France,  as  it  now  stands,  is  but  a  part  of 
old  Gallia,  which  included  also  some  of  the  Belgic, 
Helvetic,  and  German  provinces.  It  was  at  first  di- 
vided by  Augustus  into  four  parts,  Narbonensis, 
Aquitanica,  Lugdunensis,  and  Belgica.  Afterwards, 
about  the  time  of  Adrian,  or  Antoninus,  as  De  Marca 
thinks,  these  four  were  made  fourteen :  Narbonen- 
sis was  divided  into  four,  Narbonensis,  Viennensis, 
Alpes  Maritime,  and  Alpes  Graise,  or  Pennine; 
Aquitanica  was  made  three,  two  Aquitains  and 
Novempopulania;  Lugdunensis  likewise  three,  Lug^ 
dunensis  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum ;  and  Belgica  was  turned  into  four,  Belgica 
Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Germania  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda. Last  of  all,  about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Gratian,  three  more  provinces  were  made  out  of 
these.  For  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Tiu-onia,  was  taken  out  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda, 
and  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  out  of  Lug- 
dunensis Prima,  and  the  new  province  of  Narbo- 
nensis Secunda  out  of  the  province  of  Vienna.  And 
about  this  time,  or  a  little  after,  Viennensis  Secun- 
da, othcru-ise  called  Arelatensis,  was  made  a  pro- 
vince also.  Some  think  also  that  Gallia  had  once 
the  name  of  Septem  Provinciae,  The  Seven  Pro- 
vinces, because  it  was  divided  into  so  many :  but 
De  Marca*  proves  this  to  be  a  vulgar  error;  for  it 
never  was  divided  into  seveft  provinces,  but  some- 
times we  meet  with  the  distinction  of  Gallia  and  the 
five  provinces,  and  Gallia  and  the  seven  provinces ; 
and  in  the  notUia  of  the  empire,  the  word  seven  pro- 
vinces is  once  put  for  seventeen,  which  occasioned 
the  mistake.  Now  the  five  provinces  were  either 
nothing  but  so  many  parts  of  the  old  Gallia  Nar- 
Ixjnensis,  viz.  Narbonensis  Prima  and  Secunda, 
Viennensis,  Alpes  Maritime?,  and  Alpes  Graiee,  as 
Berterius,  and  De  Marca,  and  Quesnellus  account 
them ;  or  else  the  four  first  of  those  mentioned  with 
the  province  of  Novempopulania  or  Aquitania  Prima, 
instead  of  Alpes  Graiae,  which  Mr.  Pagi*  shows  to 
be  the  more  probable  opinion.  So  that  when  the 
council  of  Valence,  anno  374,  inscribe  their  synodi- 
cal  epistle,  Episcopis  per  OaUias  et  qttinqtte  provin- 
eias^  these  five  provinces  are  to  be  understood.     As 


also  in  Philaatriua,'  where  he  speaks  of  the  Priic3> 
lianists,  the  remains  of  the  Manichees,  sculkiiig  in 
Spain  and  the  five  provinces.  The  like  distisctioD 
occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Maadmin  to 
Pope  Siricius,  and  some  of  Symmaehus's  epistles, 
which  De  Marca  mentions.  Afterward  we  meet 
with  the  distinction  of  Gallia  and  the  seven  pro- 
vinces, which  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Zosimui 
and  Boniface,  and  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Honorius,  who  ordered  seven  provinces  to 
meet  in  the  convention  of  Aries,  viz.  Narbonensit 
Prima  and  Secunda,  Viennensis,  Alpes  Maritims^ 
Aquitania  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Novempopu- 
lania. These  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  Gallia 
by  the  name  of  Septem  Provincis,  which  occa- 
sioned the  mistake  of  those  who  take  Gallia  in  die 
lai^gest  extent  and  the  seven  provinces  to  be  the 
same ;  whereas  it  appears,  that  there  were  not  only 
seven,  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  provinces  in  it 
The  names  of  the  bishoprics  in  each  province,  b^ 
cause  they  occur  not  in  any  modem  noHtUi^  I  will 
here  subjoin  out  of  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo^  who 
has  collected  them  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  ancient 
councils. 

The  first  of  these  jyrovinces  was  ^^^^ 
that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  next  to  ^^^^.i^JHSTi 
Italy,  which  had  seven  dioceses.  1.  ^"p""^**"* 
Ebrodnnum,  Ambrun,  made  the  metropolis  of  thii 
province  in  the  fifth  century,  for  before  it  was  not 
so,  when  it  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Armentarim, 
bishop  of  this  see,  that  he  was  ordained  without  the 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,*  which  had  been  a 
frivolous  accusation,  had  he  himself  then  been  me- 
tropolitan of  the  province.  2.  Dinia,  Digne.  3. 
NicGea,  Nice.  4.  Cemelene,  Cimies,  which  was 
afterwards  united  to  Nice ;  for  in  the  fifth  council 
of  Orleans,  Magnus  subscribes  himself  bishop  of 
both  churches.  Some  say  it  was  only  six,  othera 
thirty  miles  from  Nice.  5.  Sanicium,  Senez.  6u 
Glandata,  Glandeve,  which  Baudrand  says  is  now 
translated  to  IntervalUum,  Entrevaux.  7-  Ventio^ 
Vence. 

In  the  second  province,  called  Alpes 
Grais,  or  Penninee,  were  but  three     Aj^cni^* 
bishoprics.     I.  Tarantasia,  the  me- 
tropolis, which  see  is  now  translated  to  Monaste- 
rium,  or  Moutiers  en  Tarantaise.    2.  Octodiurmn, 
Martenach.    3.  Sedunum,  Syon  en  Vales,  the  hi* 
shop  of  which  place  is  now  prince  of  the  city,  as 
Baudrand  informs  us. 

The  next  province  westward  was 
Viennensis,  divided  into  Prima  and    ^^3*5i2T 
Secunda.    In  the  first  were  six  dio- 
ceses.    1.  Vienna,  the  metropolis.    2.  Geneva.    3. 
Gratianopolis,  Grenoble.    4.  Civitas  Albensinm,  a1. 


*  Marca  de  Primatu  Liigdun.  n.  fXJ,  &c. 
«  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  aii.  374.  n.  18. 


*  Philastr.  Haer.  62.  Msnicha.    Qui  et  in  Hispania  et 
qiiinque  proriiiciit  latere  dicimtiir.       *  Gsac  Rdon.  r.  2. 
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Vivaria  and  Alba  Augusta,  Viviers.  5.  Mauriana, 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  6.  Valentia,  Valence.  In 
the  second,  called  also  Provincia  Arelatensis,  were 
ten  dioceses.  1.  Arelate,  Aries,  the  metropolis.  2. 
Massilia,  Marseilles.  3.  Avenio,  Avignon.  4.  Ca- 
bdlio,  Cavaillon.  5.  Carpentoracte,  Carpentras. 
€.  Tolonium,  al.  Telonium,  Toulon.  7*  Arausio, 
Orange.  8.  Vasio,  Vaison.  9.  Dia,  or  Dea  Vo- 
contiorum,  Die-  10.  Tricastini,  or  Augusta  Tri- 
castinorum,  now  called  St  Paul  de  Trois  Chasteaux, 
which  Baudrand  reckons  three  leagues  from  Avig- 
non, and  four  from  Vaison. 

^^  ^  Out  of   the  province  of  Vienna 

eastward  was  also  taken  another  pro- 
vince, called  Narbonensis  Secunda,  or 
Aquensis,  from  the  metropolis  of  it,  Aque  Sextis, 
Aix ;  beside  which  there  were  six  other  dioceses  in 
the  province.  2.  Apta  Julia,  Apt  3.  Reii,  Riez. 
4.  Forum  Julii,  Frejuz.  5.  Vapincum,  Gap.  6. 
Segestero,  Cisteron.  7-  Antipolis,  Antibe,  since 
translated  to  Grassa  in  Provence.  On  the  west  of 
Viennensis  Secunda,  lay  the  province  of  Narbo- 
nensis Prima,  which  had  ten  dioceses.  1.  Narbo. 
2,  Tolosa.  3.  Bstiree,  Beziers.  4.  Ncmausum, 
Nismes.  5.  Luteva,  Lodeue.  6.  Ucetia,  Uzes.  7- 
Carcaso,  Carcassone.  8.  Agatha,  Agde.  d.*  Helena, 
Elna.  10.  Magalona,  an  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  see  is  since  translated  to  Mons  Pes- 
•ulanos,  or  Montpellier. 

Westward  of  Narbonensis  Prima 
wNowjpopu.  Uy  the  province  of  Novempopulania, 
along  the  Pyrensan  mountains  to  the 
Aqnitanic  ocean,  wherein  were  eleven  dioceses.  I. 
fihisa,  Eause,  the  metropolis,  whence  the  province 
was  styled  Elusana.  The  see  is  since  translated 
and  joined  to  Augusta  Ausciorum,  which  was  a 
second  see,  now  called  Aux.  3.  Lactoratium,  Lec- 
toure.  4.  Convena;,  Cominges.  5.  Consoranni, 
Conserans.  6.  Vasatee,  Basas.  J,  Tarba,  Tarbes. 
8.  Atiurum,  aL  Vico-Julia,  Aire.  9.  Lascara,  Les- 
ear.     10.  Olero,  01«x>n.     11.  Aquae,  Acs. 

^^  ^  Northward  of  these  provinces,  from 

the  Garumna  to  the  Ligeris,  lay  the 
two  provinces  of  Aquitania  Prima  and 
Secunda,  the  latter  of  which,  bordering  upon  the 
oeean,  had  six  very  large  dioceses.  1.  Burdigala, 
Bourdeaux,  the  metropolis.  2.  Aginnum,  Agen.  3. 
Engolisma,  Angoulesme.  4.  Santones,  al.  Medio- 
lanum  Santonum,  Saintes.  5.  Pictavi,  Poitiers, 
where  St  Hilary  was  bishop.  6.  Petrocorium,  Peri- 
giienx.  In  the  other  province,  which  lay  eastward 
from  this,  were  nine  as  large  dioceses.  1.  Biturigee, 
the  metropolis,  now  called  Bourges.  2.  Arvemi, 
Clermont  3.  Rutena,  Rhodes.  4.  Arisita.  5.  Ca- 
dnreom,  Cahors.  6.  Lemovica,  Limoges.  7>  Gaba- 
hun,  aL   Mimate,  now  Mande.     8.   Vellava,  aL 


Anicium,  now  le  Puy  en  Vellay.  9.  Albiga,  or 
Alba  Helviorum,  Alby,  whence  the  Albigenses,  who 
flourished  in  these  parts,  had  their  denomination. 

North  and  east  of  Aquitain,  lay  ^^^^ 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  divided  into  five  pSL,^u^^ 
provinces,  whereof  the  first  had  five  M«!fe.^"Sj*uSJ 
dioceses.  1.  Lugdunum,  Lyon,  the  "™' 
metropolis.  2.  Matisco,  Mascon.  3.  Cabillonum, 
Chalons  on  the  Saone.  4.  Lingones,  Langres.  5. 
Augustodunum,  Autun.  The  second,  called  Lug- 
dunensis Secunda,  had  eight  dioceses.  1.  Rotho- 
magum,  Rouen  in  Normandy.  2.  Ebroica,  Eureux. 
3.  Lexovium,  Lisieux.  4.  Baioca,  Baieux.  5.  Con- 
stantia,  Coutance.  6.  Abrinca,  Auranches.  7-  Sa- 
gium,  Siez.  8.  Oximum,  Hiesmes,  since  united  to 
Sagium,  from  whence  it  is  four  leagues'  distance. 
Lugdunensis  Tertia,  otherwise  called  Turonensis, 
had  seven  dioceses,  i.  Turones,  Tours.  2.  Ande- 
gavum,  Angiers.  3.  Cenomanum,  Le  Mans.  4. 
Redones,  Renes.  5.  Namnetcs,  Nantes.  6.  Venetia, 
Vennes.  7-  Aletium,  Alet,  since  translated  to  Mac- 
lovium,  anno  1140.  Five  others  are  added  by  some 
French  writers,  viz.  Briocum,  Dola,  Trecora,  Ossisma, 
Corisopitum:  but  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  makes 
some  question  about  their  antiquity,  because  in  the 
time  of  Carolus  Calvus  Brittany  had  but  four  bishop- 
rics in  the  whole.  Lugdunensis  Quarta  was  that 
part  of  France  where  Paris  stands,  the  metropolis 
whereof  was  Senones,  Sens.  Next  to  that,  2.  Car- 
nutum,  Chartres.  3.  Antissiodorum,  Auxerre.  4. 
Trecae,  Troyes  in  Champagne.  5.  Aurelia,  Orleans. 
6.  Parisii,  Paris.  7-  Melda,  Meaux.  8.  Nivemum, 
Nevers.  Lugdunensis  Quinta  was  otherwise  called 
Maxima  Sequanorum;  not  from  Maximus  the  tyrant, 
as  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  many  others  think ; 
for  it  was  called  so  long  before,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, as  De  Marca*  shows  from  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion in  Gruter.  The  ancient  metropolis  of  it  was 
Vesontio,  or  Bisuntio,  Besan^on.  2.  Aventicum, 
Avenche,  which  see  was  since  translated  to  Lausan- 
na.  3.  Augusta  Rauracorum,  Augst,  translated  to 
Basil.  4.  Vindonissa,  Winich,  since  translated  to 
Constance.  5.  Bollica,  Belley,  which,  De  Marca 
says,  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  one, 
which  was  Noiodunum,  Nion,  formerly  called  Co- 
lon ia  Equestris. 

The  most  northern   provinces  of 
Gallia  were  Beleica  Prima  and  Se-    or  sdoka  prima 

^  .  uadSccunda. 

cunda,  and  Germania  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda, which  was  all  the  country  lying  north  of  the 
river  Matrona  from  near  Paris  and  Meaux  to  the 
Rhine.  Belgica  Prima  had  but  four  dioceses.  1.  An- 
gusta  Trevirorum,  Treves,  or  Triers,  the  metropolis. 
2.  Mediomatricum,  Metz.  3.  Tullum,  Toul.  4.  Vero- 
dunum,  Verdun  in  Lorrain.  In  the  other  Belgica 
there  were  ten  dioceses.    1.  Remi,  Rheims.    2.  Au- 


^  Marca  de  PHraat.  LugduD.  n.  64. 
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gusta  Suessionum,  Soissons.  3.  Catalaunom,  Cha- 
lons in  Champagne.  4.  Laudanum,  Leon.  5.  Augusta 
Yeromanduorum,  Vermand ;  which  being  destroyed 
by  the  Huns,  the  see  was  translated  to  Neomagus, 
or  Noviodunum,  now  called  Noyon.  6.  Cameracum, 
Cambray.  7>  Tomacum,  Toumay.  8.  Sylvanectum, 
Senlis.  9.  Bellovacum,  Beauvais.  10.  Ambianum, 
Amiens.  Some  add  two  more,  Teruana,  Therouenne, 
and  Bononia,  Boulogne.  But  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo 
thinks  these  were  not  very  ancient ;  for  he  finds  no 
mention  of  the  former  before  the  time  of  Pope  Za- 
chary,  anno  7^0.  And  the  latter  was  made  out  of 
the  former  a  great  many  centuries  after,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  anno  1350,  when  the  see  of  Taruanna 
was  divided  into  three,  and  translated  to  Bononia 
for  that  part  of  the  diocese  which  is  in  France, 
and  to  Audomaropolis,  or  St.  Omers,  for  that  part 
which  is  in  Artois,  and  to  Ipres  for  the  third  part 
in  Flanders. 

Germanica  Prima  had  but  four  dio- 
orcmiuu^iraiMiiu  ceses.  1.  Moguntiacum,  Maycucc,  or 
Ments.  2.  Argentoratum,  Strasburgh. 
•  3.  Spira  Nemetum,  Spire.  4.  Wormacia  Vangio- 
num.  Worms.  And  Germanica  Secunda  had  but 
two.  1.  Colonia  Agrippina,  Colen.  2.  Tungri,  or 
Aduatuca  Tungrorum,  Tongres  in  Brabant :  which 
see  was  first  translated  to  Trajectum  ad  Mosam, 
Mastricht,  and  from  thence  to  Leodium,  or  Liege, 
where  it  now  continues,  having  the  temporal  juris- 
diction joined  to  the  spiritual,  and  twenty-four  towns 
or  cities  subject  to  its  command.  Now,  I  suppose 
any  one  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  state  of  these 
countries,  will  easily  conclude,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  dioceses  were  large,  as  they  are  at  this 
day :  the  whole  number  being  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  when  the  bounds  of  France  extended 
much  further  than  they  do  at  present,  including  some 
parts  of  Helvetia,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  which  are 
now  reckoned  distinct  countries  of  themselves. 

jj^^j,  Out  of  France,  passing  over  the 

•loI^Sf  uS^s^ilh  PyrenaBan  mountains,  we  come  into 
pcotine*..  Spain,  which  with  the  province  of 

Tingitana  in  Afiica,  and  the  islands  called  Ba- 
leares,  made  up  another  great  civil  diocese  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  prcefectus-pratorio  Galli- 
arum.  The  whole  country  of  Spain  then  was  di- 
vided only  into  five  provinces,  Tarraconensis,  Car- 
thaginensis,  Bcetica,  Lusitania,  and  Gallsecia,  and 
in  these  provinces  there  were  never  above  seventy- 
four  or  seventy-six  episcopal  dioceses,  when  they 
were  most  numerous,  and  they  are  almost  as  many 
at  this  day. 

g^^  ,2^  In  the  large  province  of  Tarraco- 

of  T.xn«»nen.u.  ^ensis,  wWch  lay  next  to  France, 
there  were  only  sixteen  dioceses.  I.  Tarracona, 
now  Tarragona,  the  metropolis.  2.  Dertosa,  Tor- 
tosa.  3.  Cflesaraugusta,  Saragossa.  4.  Tyrassona, 
al.  Turiasso,  now  Tarazona.     5.  Calagurris,  Cala- 


horra.  6.  Auca,  Oca.  7.  Otea»  Hueaca.  &  Pam- 
pelona.  9.  Ileida,  Lerida.  IOl  Bardno,  Barce-  , 
lona.  11.  Egara,  Tarrassa,  a  place  near  BarcekHia, 
about  four  or  six  leagues  from  it,  and  now  united 
to  it.  12.  Ausona,  aL  Ansa,  Vich  de  Ausona.  13L 
Gerunda,  Girone.  14  Emporis,  Empurias.  15. 
Oigellum,  UrgeL    16.  Velia,  now  Veleia. 

Next  to  tlu8,  on  the  coast  of  the  ^^^  ^ 
Mediterranean,  lay  the  province  call-  ^  c^hifi^mA 
ed  Carthaginensis,  from  the  chief  city»  Carthago, 
Carthagena,  which  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  province,  though  Toledo  afterward  gained  the 
privilege  of  being  a  new  metropolia,  and  at  last 
succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  the  whole  province. 
Beside  these  two,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  reckons 
twenty-two  more  dioceses  in  this  province.  1.  Com- 
plutum,  now  Alcala  de  Henarea.  2.  Oxoma,  Osma. 
3.  Pallentia.  4  Yoleria,  now  Yalera  la  Vieja.  5. 
Saguntum,  aL  Segontia,  Sigucnza.  6.  Secobia, 
Segovia.  7-  Arcabrica,  Areas.  8.  Oretum,  Oretoi 
9.  Valentia,  Valencia.  10.  Dianium,  Denia.  11. 
Setabis,  Xativa.  12.  Basti,  Baza,  la  Mentesa, 
Mentexa.  14.  Salaria.  15.  Acci,  now  Guadix. 
16.  Segobriga,  Segorbe.  17-  Caatulo,  Gadona.  Id. 
Bigastrum.  19.  Illicias,  which  some  make  the 
same  as*  Alicante,  others  Origuda,  or  Ekhe.  201 
Ergavica,  a  place  of  more  doubtful  situation,  some 
taking  it  for  Alcaniz  near  Toledo,  others  for  Peona 
Escritta,  or  Santaver.  21.  Eliocrota,  now  Lores. 
22.  Urci,  al.  Virgi,  now  Orce. 

The  next  province  of  Bcetica  had  g,^  ,4, 
but  eleven  dioceses.  1.  Hispalis,  Se-  «>f  ■«^««- 
ville.  2.  Italica,  now  Sevilla  la  Yiqa.  3.  Ilipa, 
Niebla.  4.  Astygis,  now  Ecija.  5.  Corduba,  Cor* 
doua.  6.  Egabrum,  Cabra.  7-  Eliberis,  Elvira. 
8.  Malaca,  Malaga.  9.  Asinda,  al.  Assidonia,  now 
Medina  Sidonia.  10.  Tucci,  now  Martoe.  11.  Ab- 
dara,  Adra. 

In  the  province  of  Lusitania  there  g,^ ,,, 
were  but  nine  dioceses.  1.  Emerita,  ^  Lai»«ii«- 
Merida,  the  metropolis.  2.  Abula,  Avila.  3.  Sal- 
mantica,  Salamanca.  4.  Ebora,  Evora.  5.  Cauria. 
Coria.  6.  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja,  which  some  by 
mistake  confound  with  Pax  Augusta,  now  called 
Badajoz,  which  is  but  a  modem  bishopric  7-  Os- 
sonaba,  Estoy.  8.  Olysippo,  Lisbon.  9.  Egita, 
Eidania. 

Gallecia  was  a  large  province,  and  g^  ,^ 
yet  never  had  above  thirteen  or  four-  of  o»"«i»- 
teen  dioceses.  In  the  council  of  Lucus  Augusti, 
or  Lugo,  under  King  Theodimir,  anno  569,  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  dioceses  here  were  so 
large,  that  the  bishops  could  scarce  visit  them  in  a 
year.  Upon  which  an  order  was  made,  that  several 
new  bishoprics,  and  one  new  metropoUa,  should  be 
erected :  which  was  accordingly  done  fay  the  bishops 
then  in  council,  who  made  Lugo  to  be  the  new  me- 
tropolis, and  raised  several  other  episcopal  sees  oat 
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of  the  old  ones,  as  is  declared*  in  the  Acts  of  that 
coonciL  Bracara,  now  called  Braga,  was  the  old 
metropolis,  which  after  the  division  had  no  more 
than  seven  dioceses  subject  to  it  1.  Dumium.  2. 
Portus  Calensis,  now  called  El  Puerto.  3.  Conim- 
brica,  Coymbra.  4.  Yiseum,  Viseo.  5.  Lamecum, 
Lamego.  6.  Valentia  ad  Minium,  Valenada,  al. 
Henno.  7*  Legio,  Leon.  The  other  metropolis, 
Lucus  Aogusti,  had  but  five  8uffi*agans.  1.  Iria 
Flavia,  £1  Padron.  2.  Auria,  Orense.  3.  Tude, 
Tuy.  4.  Asturica,  Astorga.  5.  Brittonia,  Bretagna. 
Of  these,  Legio  and  Asturica  4U«  thought  by  inany 
learned  men  to  have  been  but  one  diocese  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  because  he  joins  them  together  in 
the  same  epistle,'  writing  to  the  church  in  both 
places :  but  I  think  the  argument  is  hardly  cogent, 
because  he  joins  Emerita  with  them  in  the  same  in- 
scription. There  is  another  place,  which  some  say 
had  no  diocese  but  a  monastery,  that  is,  Dumium 
near  Braga.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  For 
though  there  be  an  instance  or  two  in  ancient  his- 
tory' of  bishops  being  ordained  in  monasteries  with- 
out any  diocese  at  dl,  yet  we  no  where  read  that 
their  monastery  was  their  diocese ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  was  far  otherwise.  For,  as  a  learned 
man  has  showed,*  Dumium  had  another  diocese 
beside  the  monastery :  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Logo  it  is  said  to  have  famiUa  regiOf  the  king's 
comrt,  belonging  to  it  For  Martin  Braccarensis, 
commonly  called  the  apostle  of  Gallecia,  having 
converted  Theodimir,  king  of  the  Suevi,  from  the 
Arian  heresy,  was  created  bishop  in  the  monastery 
of  Duminm,  (which  he  had  built,)  not  for  the  service 
of  the  monastery,  but  the  king's  court,  till  he  was 
translated  to  Braccara,  or  Braga,  the  metropolis  of 
the  province.  And  further,  in  the  distribution  of 
dioceses  made  by  King  Wamba,  the  bounds  of  this 
diocese  are  marked,  from  Duma  to  Albia,  and  from 
Rianteca  to  Adasa :  which  though  they  be  such 
obscure  places,  as  geographers  take  no  notice  of,  yet 
they  argue  the  diocese  to  be  larger  than  the  monas- 
tery ;  or  at  least  this  monastery,  like  that  of  Sub- 
laqueum  in  the  diocese  of  Tibur  in  Italy,  had  several 
villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  And  so  it  might 
have  a  sufficient  diocese,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
rest  of  the  province  of  Gallecia,  which  were  so 
▼astly  great  as  to  need  the  wisdom  and  consideration 
of  a  council  to  contract  them. 

f^^^„  To   these  Spanish  provinces   we 

jiJriSjiiSSi^  must  join  the  Spanish  islands,  Majo- 
*^  rica,  Minorica,  and  Ebusus,  which  Ca- 


rolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  by  mistake  places  with  Sar 
dinia,  as  appendants  of  the  Roman  diocese.  Majo 
rica,  the  largest  of  the  Baleares,  was  one  hundre< 
and  ten  miles  in  circuit,  yet  it  never  had  above  on< 
episcopal  diocese,  whose  chief  seat  was  Palma,  nov 
called  Mallorca,  which  is  the  name  that  the  inha 
bitants  at  present  give  to  the  whole  island,  by  othen 
called  Majorca.  Minorica,  Minorque,  is  sixty  mile 
in  compass,  and  anciently  enjoyed  a  bishop  of  it 
own,  whose  see  was  Jamna,  now  called  Citadella 
the  capital  city  of  the  island.  Ebusus,  now  callec 
Yvica,  was  less  than  these,  yet  large  enough  U 
make  a  distinct  diocese,  being  forty-two  miles  ii 
compass,  having  a  city  of  the  same  name,  witl 
several  villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  So  that  ii 
all  the  Spanish  provinces  the  dioceses  were  gener 
ally  very  large,  and  not  one  among  them  whosi 
bounds  did  not  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  singL 
congregation. 

And  that  this  was  the  true  state  of  g^^^  ^ 
the  Spanish  church  in  ancient  times,  sp2lbh!SL5b  Si 
appears  from  some  of  her  most  early  tTSii^M^ 
councils.  The  council  of  Eliberis, 
which  was  held  anno  305,  in  the  beginning  of  th< 
Diocletian  persecution,  has  a  canon,  which  plainly 
supposes  the  dioceses  to  have  country  parishes 
when  it  says,**  If  any  deacon  who  has  the  care  of  i 
people,  shall  baptize  any  one  without  a  bishop  oi 
presbyter,  the  bishop  shcJl  consummate  him  by  hii 
benediction.  The  same  is  more  plainly  intimates 
by  a  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo,  anno  400 
which  directs  the  presbyters  of  every  church' 
throughout  each  diocese  to  send  to  the  bishop  be 
fore  Easter  for  chrism,  to  be  used  in  baptism  a 
Easter,  and  other  solemn  times  when  baptism  wai 
to  be  administered.  This  supposes  the  Spanisl 
dioceses  to  have  country  parishes,  where  presbyter 
and  deacons  resided  without  the  bishop,  and  it  servei 
to  confirm  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  th* 
original  state  and  division  of  those  churches. 

Out  of  Spain,  we  come  at  last  to  the 
British  Isles,  part  of  which  only  was  oth^i^^d 
under  the  Roman  government,  and 
called  the  Britannic  diocese ;  for  Ireland  and  th( 
greatest  part  of  Scotland  never  came  under  that  de 
nomination :  yet  in  our  passage  it  will  not  be  amis; 
to  say  something  of  them,  as  well  as  England,  if  i 
were  for  no  other  reason  but  to  set  aside  and  cen 
sure  some  fabulous  reports  that  are  mode  of  them 
When  Ireland  was  first  converted,  or  by  whom,  i 
not  very  material  here  to  be  inquired,  since  befor 


*  GoDcfl.  Lueens.  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  874. 

*  (>prk  Ep.  68.  at  67.     Plebibus  conftistentibus  ad  Le- 
fimiefB  et  Aslnriev. 

"  See  Book  IV.  chap.  6.  sect  3. 

*  Maurice,  Defenc.  of  Dioc.  Epifc.  p.  149. 

**  CbDciL  Elibcr.  c.  77.   Si  quit  diaconus  regens  plebem, 
nneepiscopo  vel  presbytmo  aliquos  baptisaYerit,  •piscopus 


eos  per  benedictionem  pcrflcere  dcbcbit. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  1 .  c.  20.  Placuit,  ex  hac  die  nullum  aliui 
nisi  episcnpum  chrisma  conficere,  et  per  dicecesim  dei 
tinare,  ita  ut  de  singulis  ecclesiis  ad  episcopum  ante  diei 
PaschiB  diaconi  dcstinentur,  qui  confectum  chrisma  a 
episcopo  destinatum,  ad  diem  Pascha  po»int  ad  tempu 
deferre. 
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the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  anno  433,  there  is  little  men- 
tion of  bishops  or  dioceses  in  this  kingdom,  and 
after  him  the  accomits  of  them  are  so  uncertain 
and  dark,  that  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  does  not  pretend 
to  give  any  other  catalogue  of  them,  but  what  he 
has  from  Camden  and  the  Provinciale  Romanum, 
both  of  which  are  modem  accounts :  for  they  make 
mention  of  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  which,  as  Dr. 
Cave  and  other  learned  men  have  observed  out  of 
Eadmerus,**  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1097i  when 
King  Murchertacus  and  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom 
petitioned  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  then  primate  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  to  let  Wa- 
terford be  made  a  bishop's  see ;  to  which  petition  he 
consented,  and  ordained  one  Malchus,  whom  they 
hadjelected,  first  bishop  of  the  place.  Nay,  both  these 
catalogues  also  take  notice  of  four  archbishoprics 
in  Ireland,  which  number  of  metropolitans  was  first 
introduced  by  Pope  Eugenius,  anno  1151,  as  Baro- 
nius  has  observed  out  of  Roger  Ilovedcn ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  noted  by  Matthew  Paris,  Simeon  Du- 
nelmensis,  Gcrvasius  Chronicon,  and  others  of  our 
English  writers.  Yet  because  we  have  no  cata- 
logues of  Irish  dioceses  older  or  more  authentic 
than  these,  it  ^nll  not  be  amiss  to  insert  them  in 
tliis  place.  That  in  Camden  has  the  four  arch- 
bishoprics and  their  sufiragans  in  this  order. 

Archiepiscopo  Armachano  subsunt 

1.  Midensis,  vel  Elnamirand.  2.  Dunensis,  aL 
Dundalcthglas.  3.  Colchorensis,  al.  Lugundunen- 
sis.  4.  Connerensis.  5.  Ardachadensis.  6.  Rath- 
botensis.     7«    Rathluccnsis.     S.    Daln-liguirensis. 

9.  Dearrihensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Dublinensi. 

1.  Glcndclacensis.  2.  Fcmensis.  3.  Osseriensis, 
a1.  De  Canic.    4.  Lechlinensis.    5.  Kildarensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  CassiliensL 

1.  Laoniensis  de  Kendalnam.  2.  Limricensis. 
3.  De  Insula  Gathay.  4.  De  Cellumabrath.  5.  Me- 
licensis,  al.  de  Emeleth.  6.  Rossiensis,  al.  Ros- 
creensis.  7.  Waterfordiensis,  al.  de  Batilfordian. 
8.  Lismorensis.     9.  Clonensis,  al.  de  Cluanania. 

10.  Corcagiensis.  U.  De  Rosalither.  12.  Arde- 
fertensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  TuamensL 

1.  Duatensis,  al.  Killmacduoc.  2.  De  Mageo. 
3.  Enachdunensis.  4.  De  Cellaiaro.  5.  De  Ros- 
comon.  6.  Clonfertensis.  7.  Achadensis.  8.  La- 
densis,  al.  Killalcth.  9.  De  Conany.  10.  De  Kill- 
munduach.     U.  Elphinensis. 


^  Eadmffr.  Hist.  lib.  2.  p.  36.  Vid.  Cave,  Hist.  Literar. 
vol.'2.  p.  37,3, 


The  other  catalogue  in  the  Provinciale  Romamni, 
published  by  Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Geography,  advances  the  number  of  suffiv 
gans  to  fifty-three,  in  the  following  order. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Armacbana 

I.  Connerinensis.  2.  Deconnannaa.  3.  Dedam- 
lialiagg.  4.  Dedundaleglas.  5.  Deardarchad.  6i 
Dedarrich.  7>  Ingundonum.  S.  Deralhboth.  91 
Dunensis,  al.  Drumorensis.  10.  Elualnirand,  al* 
Midensis.  U.  Derathlurig.  12.  Renenais,  aL  Reo- 
elensis,  aL  Crocorensis.  13.  Cluanenais,  aL  Closr 
nerdensis.  14.  Rochinosensis,  aL  Rathbotenoa 
15.  Artagadonensis,  al.  Ardocadensis.  16u  Cqik» 
rensM.     17.  Heugamensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Dublinensi. 

I.  Glendelacensis.  2.  Caldetensis,  aL  Kiscares- 
sis.  3.  Glensis,  aL  Gluisonensis.  4  Ossinoisia 
5.  Darensis.    6.  Gaininch.    7*  Licelinensic 

Sub  archiepiscopo  CassellensL 

I.  Decendaluensis,  al.  Laonensis.  2.  Derostieen- 
sis,  aL  Wldifordianus.  3.  Deartefertensia.  4.  Lunech. 
5.  Lismorensis.  6.  Firmaberensis,  aL  Fymbarrenns. 
7.  De  Insula.  8.  Deduanamensis,  al.  Cluanensii. 
9.  Laudensis.  la  Carthax.  11.  Tubricensis.  li 
Decellininabrach.  13.  Deconeagia,  vel  Coicagcn- 
sis.  14.  Artfertelensis.  15.  Denulech,  aL  UmUi- 
censis.     16.  Dcrosailitchir.     17.  Waterfordensis. 

Sub  archiepiscopo  Tuamensi. 

1.  Demageonensis.  2.  Achadensis.  3.  Nelfinen- 
sis.  4.  Decellaid.  5.  DeconairL  6.  Eacdunensis. 
7.  Roscomon.  8.  Decelmundaiach.  9.  Cluartife^ 
tensis.  10.  Deculuanferd.  11.  Duacensis.  Vl 
Bladensis. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  number  of 
bishops  that  ever  Ireland  had  since  it  was  a  Chiis- 
tian  nation.  For  as  to  the  pretence  of  some  modem 
writers,  that  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  ordained  by 
St  Patrick,  it  is  solidly  refuted  by  Dr.  Maurice, 
who  shows  plainly,"  that  the  story  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood of  so  many  bishops  at  once,  but  of  that 
number  in  the  reign  of  four  kings  successively,  and 
in  the  compass  of  a  hundred  years :  which  any  one 
that  carefully  reads  Bishop  Usher^  Antiquities,** 
whence  the  ground  of  the  story  is  fetched,  will 
easily  discern.  And  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  concrive 
then,  how  there  might  be  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
or,  as  Nennius  tells  the  story,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  bishops  in  the  compass  of  a  whole  een- 
tury,  though  there  were  not  above  fifty  or  threescore 


"  Maurice,  Defaace  of  Dioces.  Epiacop.  p.  155. 
"  Uawr.  Aotiquit.  EccU  Brit  p.  49a 
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at  Miy  one  time  Imng  together.  Another  error 
committed  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  in  reference 
to  the  bishops  of  this  nation,  which  makes  the 
whole  number  of  them  subject  to  a  single  abbot, 
has  been  already  rectified  in  speaking  of  the  asce- 
tics, where  I  have  showed,**  he  mistakes  Hibemia 
for  the  little  isle  of  Huy  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  a  monastery  was  founded  by  Columbanus, 
the  abbots  of  which  by  an  unusual  custom,  as  Bede 
calls  it,  had  some  sort  of  superiority  over  the  pro- 
yince  of  the  northern  Picts,  and  the  provincial  bi- 
shops too ;  but  this  has  no  relation  to  Ireland,  nor 
any  other  part  of  Scotland  than  what  has  been  now 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  original  state  of  dioceses  in  Scotland, 
Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,  for  want  of  light  from  an- 
cient history,  could  give  no  account  of  them,  and 
therefore  he  only  sets  down  the  modem  names. 
Under  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  eight  dioceses : 
1.  Dunkeld.  2.  Brechin.  3.  Aberdeen.  4.  Rosse. 
5.  Moravia,  or  Muray.  6.  Caithness.  7*  Dumblain. 
8w  The  islands  called  Orchades.  Under  the  arch- 
Inshop  of  Glasgow  three:  Candida  Casa,  or  Whitem, 
Lismore,  and  the  Islands,  that  is,  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  whereof  lona  was  one  of  the  chief. 
The  principal  town  of  this  island,  called  Sodora, 
was  made  a  bishop's  see  by  Qregory  IV.,  anno  840, 
whence  the  bishop  of  all  those  forty-four  islands, 
together  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  then  was  but 
a  part  of  that  diocese,  had  the  name  of  Episcopus 
Sodorensis.  But  when  the  Isle  of  Man  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  the  Western  Islands  withdrew 
their  obedience  from  their  ancient  bishop,  who 
commonly  lived  in  this  island,  and  set  up  another 
bishop  of  their  own,  who  for  a  long  time  retained 
the  title  of  Sodorensis,  but  at  last  he  relinquished 
that  title  to  the  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  took 
the  name  of  Insulanus,  bishop  of  the  Isles,  which 
he  still  retains.  The  Provinciale  Romanum  makes 
no  mention  either  of  this  diocese  of  these  islands, 
or  that  other  of  the  Orchades ;  but  speaks  of  one 
called  Dearegarchel,  belonging  to  the  pope,  and 
makes  Glasgow  only  a  suflragan  to  St.  Andrews. 
By  which  it  appears  that  it  is  not  many  ages  since 
Glasgow  was  made  an  archbishopric,  the  bishop  of 
St  Andrews  being  then  the  only  metropolitan 
among  them.  But  about  ancient  dioceses  we  must 
not  be  very  solicitous:  for  whatever  fabulous 
writers  affirm,  it  is  certain  from  Bede,  that  no  part 
of  this  nation  possessed  by  the  Picts,  was  converted 
tin  the  fifth  century,  when  first,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius,  the  southern  Picts  were  con- 
verted by  Ninias,  a  Briton,  who  built  a  church  at 
Candida  Casa,  wliich  was  the  first  cathedral  in  that 
part  of  Scotland,  and  which  gave  denomination  of 


Whitem  to  the  place,  as  Bede  observes,**  because 
the  church  was  built  of  stone,  which  was  not  a  very 
usual  thing  among  the  Britons  in  those  days.  The 
northern  Picts  were  not  converted  till  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  this.  For  their  apostle 
was  Columbanus,  the  famous  monk,  who  came  out 
of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Justin  junior,  anno  565, 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  them,  as  Bede  informs  us  in 
the  same  place.  So  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
search  after  episcopal  dioceses  before  we  have  any 
certainty  that  Christianity  was  planted  among  them. 
In  the  following  ages  we  have  no  particular  account 
of  any  other  diocese,  save  this  of  Candida  Casa,  in 
Bede,  or  any  other  authentic  writer.  For  though 
they  speak  of  bishops  both  among  the  southem  and 
the  northern  Picts,  yet  they  take  no  notice  of  the 
names  of  their  sees.  Whence  some  have  concluded, 
that  the  Scottish  bishops  had  no  proper  sees,  but 
were  ordained  at  large  for  the  whole  country ;  and 
others,  that  there  was  but  one  bishop  for  all  the 
region.  The  first  of  which  opinions  is  incredible, 
because  it  is  against  the  known  rule  of  the  catholic 
church,  which  forbade  any  bishop  to  be  ordained  at 
large :  and  the  other  is  expressly  refuted  by  Bede," 
who  speaks  of  several  bishops  in  the  province  of 
the  northern  Picts ;  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Life  of 
Ninias,  in  Bishop  Usher's  Antiquities,  who  says," 
that  Ninias,  having  converted  the  southem  Picts, 
ordained  them  presbyters,  and  consecrated  them 
bishops,  and  divided  the  whole  region  into  certain 
paroehuBf  or  dioceses,  and  so  retumed  to  his  own 
church  again,  meaning  Candida  Casa,  before  men- 
tioned. Whence  it  is  evident,  there  were  bishops 
both  among  the  northern  and  southem  Picts,  though 
the  names  of  their  dioceses  be  not  mentioned.  As 
for  the  diocese  of  Candida  Casa,  Bishop  Usher  tmly 
observes,  that  it  was  not  properly  in  any  part  of  the 
Picts'  dominions,  but  in  that  part  or  province  of  the 
Romish  Britain,  which  was  called  Valentia,  and 
afterwards  Bemicia,  by  Bede,  when  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saxons.  Bishop  Usher**  thinks  it 
was  also  sometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria 
or  Cumberland ;  and  that  the  diocese  of  Casa  Can- 
dida was  sometimes  of  equal  extent  with  that  king- 
dom, reaching  from  Glasgow  on  the  river  Clota  or 
Cluyd  to  Stanemore-cross  in  the  borders  of  West- 
moreland ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  Kentigem  the  see 
was  removed  to  Glasgow.  But  when  the  Irish 
Scots  had  seized  this  country,  and  given  it  the  name 
of  Galloway,  this  and  the  neighbouring  regions  were 
all  subjected  to  the  bishop  of  Sodora,  whose  resi- 
dence was  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  till  Malcolm  III., 
king  of  Scots,  made  Candida  Casa  a  bishop's  see 
again,  and  assigned  it  the  country  of  Galloway  for 
its  diocese,  which  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day.     I 


»  Sm  Book  VII.  cbmp.  a  sect  14 

■•Bede,  lib.  a  c.  4.  I'lbid. 

"  Vif.  Nim0,  «p.  Ufser.  Antiq.  p.  350.    Ordinavit  pres- 


byteros,  episcnpoi  onsecravit,  et  totam  terrain  per  certaa 
parochias  divisit :  confirmatisque  in  fide  omnibai,  ad  erde- 
siam  suam  est  regressus.  "  Uaer,  Avtio.  Ik  &<&> 
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cannot  give  any  such  particular  account  of  any 
other  diocese  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  for  want 
of  certain  records ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  from  the 
first  conversion  of  it,  first  by  Ninias,  and  then  by 
Columbanus,  they  had  several  bishops  among  the 
Picts ;  part  of  whose  country  being  made  tributary, 
as  well  as  Valentia,  to  the  Saxon  kings  of  Northum- 
berland, their  bishops  consequently  became  subject 
to  the  metropolitan  of  York,  from  whose  hands  they 
sometimes  had  their  ordination. 

B,^^  There  remains  only  one  country 

eh^h^&E^^  more  to  be  examined,  which  is  our 
•adiKaim.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  BHtish  uatlou ;   a 

country  that  embraced  the  Christian  faith  as  early 
as  any  of  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore may  be  presumed  to  have  received  tlie  same 
form  of  government  that  w^e  have  found  in  all  other 
churches.  It  has  been  noted  before,  that  the  Bri- 
tannic diocese  was  divided  by  the  Romans  at  first 
into  three  provinces,  and  then  into  five ;  but  by  the 
injury  of  time,  we  have  no  complete  account  of  what 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  every  province.  They 
who  speak  of  a  precise  number  of  fiamens  and  arch- 
flamens  turned  into  so  many  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops, seem  rather  to  deliver  their  own  fancies  than 
relate  true  history.  That  which  is  certain  in  the 
case,  is  this :  there  were  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  centuiy  such  episcopal  churches  as  were 
in  all  other  nations ;  for  the  bishops  of  these 
churches  were  summoned  to  councils  as  others 
were.  There  were  British  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Aries,  Eborius*  de  civitate  Eboracensi,  Restitutus 
de  civitate  Londinensi,  Adelphus  de  civitate  Colo- 
nia  Londinensium.  The  last  of  which  Holstenius," 
following  Camden,  and  Selden  in  his  Notes  upon 
Eutychius,  thinks  ought  rather  to  be  r^ad  Colonia 
Camalodunensium ;  which  some  take  to  be  Col- 
chester, others  Maldon,  others  Walden,  in  Essex. 
But  a  late  learned  antiquary,"  in  his  posthumous 
observations  upon  Antonine's  Itinerary  of  Britain, 
has  happily  discovered  that  the  true  reading  should 
in  all  probability  be  Colonia  Lindi,  which  is  the 
old  Roman  name  for  Lincoln,  as  he  shows  not  only 
out  of  Antonine  and  Ptolemy,  who  call  it  Lindum, 
but  out  of  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
who  more  expressly  styles  it  Lindum  Colonia;  which 
with  a  little  variation  is  the  name  that  is  given  it 
also  by  Bede,"  who  calls  it  Lindocolina,  and  the  re- 
gion therealK)ut  Provincia  Lindisi,  whence,  I  pre- 
sume, comes  the  name  of  Lindsey  Coast,  which  is 
the  name  of  one  part  of  that  province  to  this  day. 
But  to  return  to  the  ancient  bishops  of  this  nation. 


Some  authors  say  there  were  British  bishops  in  the 
council  of  Nice ;  but  that  does  not  so  evidently  ap- 
pear from  ancient  history.  It  is  more  certain  there 
were  three  bishops  from  Britain  in  the  council  of 
Ariminum,  as  Sulpicius  Severus**  informs  us.  And 
Athanasius  also*  takes  notice  of  British  bishops  in 
the  council  of  Sardica,  anno  347.  And  Hilaiy  in- 
scribes his  book,  de  Synodis,  to  the  bishops*  of  the 
British  provinces,  among  many  others.  Yet  none 
of  these  authors  tell  us  precisely  the  number  of  the 
whole  college,  and  therefore  we  can  only  conjecture 
from  the  remains  of  those  British  bishops  which  con- 
tinued in  Wales  after  the  Saxon  conquests,  and  were 
there  at  the  coming  of  Austin  into  England.  Bede 
takes  notice  of  seven  of  those,*  which  came  to  the 
synod  of  Worcester,  or  Austin's  oak,  to  confer 
with  Austin  about  the  settlement  of  the  church* 
And  over  these  there  was  also  a  metropolitan,  to 
whom  they  professed  subjection  in  the  council 
which  was  the  archbishop  of  Menevia,  or  St  Bar 
vid*s,  or,  as  they  term  him,  the  archbishop  of  Caer- 
Leon  upon  Uske,  because  that  was  the  ancient 
metropolitical  see,  before  it  was  translated  to  St. 
David*s.  The  names  of  the  other  sufifragans,  as 
some  of  the  British  historians*  record  them  in 
Latin,  were  then  Herefordensis,  Tavensis,  Pstn^ 
nensis,  Banchorensis,  Elviensis,  Vicciensis,  Mor- 
ganensis ;  that  is,  Hereford,  Landafi^  Lan-Patero, 
Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  Worcester,  and  Morgan.  Now» 
if  the  number  of  bishops  in  other  provinces  was  an- 
swerable to  this,  we  may  conclude,  there  were  more 
bishops  before  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  than 
there  are  at  this  day.  But  when  Austin  came  into 
England,  he  found  none  except  the  forementioned. 
However,  Gregory  the  Great  gave  him  orders  to 
setde  twenty-six  bbhops,  twelve  bbhops  sufiragans 
to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  as  many  subject  to 
the  metropolitan  of  York,  and  reserve  to  himself 
the  primacy  over  the  whole  nation.*  Yet  this  was 
rather  a  scheme  laid  for  future  ages,  when  the 
whole  nation  should  be  converted,  than  any  pre- 
sent settlement  or  constitution  of  the  church.  For 
above  fifty  years  after  this,  there  were  not  above 
seven  bishops  in  all  the  heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms,  as  appears  from  the  account  which  Bede 
gives  of  the  council  of  Herudford,  anno  673,  where 
were  present  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Dorovemia  or 
Canterbury,*  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  Wil- 
frid, bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  Putta,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Leutherius,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  Winfrid,  bishop  of  the  whole  province  of  the 
Mercians.    In  which  council*  a  canon  was  made, 


*•  Concil.  Arelat.  1.  an.  314. 

*>  Holsten.  Annot.  in  Carol,  a  S.  Paido,  p.  106. 

**  Dr.  Gale,  Not.  in  Antonin.  Iter.  BriUn.  p.  96. 

»  Bede,  lib.  2.  c.  16. 

»•  Sulpic.  lib.  2.  p.  109.         »  Alhan.  Apol.  2.  p.  720. 

**  Hilar.de  Synod.  Provinciarum  Britanniarum  Episcopis. 


^  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  2.  c.  % 
»  Galfrid.  Moaumeth.  Hist.  lib.  &  c.  4.  Vid.  PoweL  Not. 
in  Girald.  Cambrens.  Itinerar.  CambriaD,  lib.  2.  p.  170. 
»  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Angler,  lib.  1.  c.  29. 
»•  Bed.  lib.  4.  c.  5. 
'^  Concil.  Herudford.  c.  9.  ap.  Bed.  ibid.    In  cominunt 
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That  the  number  of  bishops  should  be  augmented, 
as  the  number  of  converts  should  increase.  But 
nothing  was  done  for  the  present,  save  that  Bisi  or 
Bifiis,  bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  being  grown  old, 
two  others,  ^cca  and  Badwin,  were  consecrated  in 
his  room :  and  from  that  time  to  the  age  in  which 
Bede  lived,  that  province  had  two  bishops,  as  our 
author  notes  in  the  same  place.  These  were  the 
bishops  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  which  were 
afterward  united,  and  the  see  removed  to  Thetford, 
and  from  thence  to  Norwich,  whose  bishops  suc- 
ceed to  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  East-Angles.  So 
that  in  that  age  a  kingdom  and  a  diocese  were  al- 
most commensurate.  In  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland there  were  at  first  but  two  bishops,  whose 
sees  were  York  and  Lindisfame.  But  not  long 
after,  anno  678,  Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
having  expelled  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  from  his 
see,  four  or  five  bishops  were  ordained  in  his  room ; 
one  in  the  province  of  Deira ;  another  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bernicia ;  a  third  at  Hagulstade,  or  Hexam, 
in  Northumberland ;  a  fourth  in  the  province  of 
the  Picts,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  English ; 
and  a  fifth  in  the  province  of  Lindissi,  as  Bede" 
calls  it,  which  was  lately  taken  out  of  the  diocese 
and  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  not  long  after  laid  to  it 
again.  The  great  kingdom  of  Mercia,  (compre- 
hending the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Wor- 
cester, Warwick,  Leicester,  Cambridge,  Rutland, 
Northampton,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Bedford,  Buck- 
mgham,  Oxford,  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  Che- 
shire, and  part  of  Hertfordshire,)  was  at  first  but 
the  diocese  of  one  bishop,  whom  Bede  commonly 
calls  the  bishop  of  the  AngU-Mediterranei,  or  Mer- 
cians, whose  see  was  Lichfield,  the  royal  seat  and 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  till  about  the 
year  67B,  a  new  see  was  erected  at  Sidnacester  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  some  time  after  another  at  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  which  were  afterward  united 
and  removed  to  Lincoln.  Out  of  this  large  diocese 
also  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were  taken, 
as  Ely  was  out  of  tliat  part  which  fell  to  Lincoln : 
not  to  mention  the  dioceses  of  Chester,  Peter- 
borongh,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  which  had  their 
rise  out  of  the  same  at  the  Reformation.  The  dio- 
cese of  Winchester  was  also  very  large  at  first,  con- 
tuning  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  Saxons,  till  it 
was  divided  by  King  Ina  between  Winchester  and 
Sherbom,  anno  705.  The  latter  of  which  was  after- 
ward subdivided  into  the  dioceses  of  Cornwall,  De- 
vonshire, Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire, 
lome  of  which  being  united  again,  made  up  the  dio- 
ceses of  Exeter,  Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Bristol,  as 
they  now  stand  in  the  present  frame  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  church.   I  think  it  needless  to  carry  this 


inquiry  any  further,  since  what  has  been  alreac 
suggested  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  dioceses  i 
England  were  anciently  much  larger  than  they  a 
now,  and  that  it  has  ever  been  the  wisdom  of  tl 
church  to  multiply  and  contract  them.  Thou^ 
many  of  them  still  remain  so  large,  that  if  they  1 
compared  with  some  of  the  ancient  Italian  diocese 
one  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  ten  < 
twenty  of  those  which  lay  round  about  Rome. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a  few  ancient  canons,  which  confirm    Th«^^'i^ 
the  account  that  has  been  given  of  •om*  ancient  e* 

noQS  of  the  chun 

episcopal  dioceses  throughout  the 
world,  as  supposing  them  generally  to  have  count] 
regions  and  country  parishes  belonging  to  ther 
The  council  of  Neocajsarea,  which  was  held  son 
years  before  the  council  of  Nice,  makes  exprei 
mention  "  of  irptofivrt^  Jirix«^(oi,  country  presbytei 
who  are  forbidden  to  officiate  in  the  city  churci 
save  only  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  or  city  pre 
b3rters.  The  council  of  Antioch  has  two  canons  • 
the  same  import.  The  one  describes  a  bishop's  d 
ocese**  to  be  a  city  and  all  the  region  that  was  sul 
ject  to  it,  wherein  he  might  ordain  presb3rters  ar 
deacons,  and  order  all  things  according  to  his  oiv 
judgment,  without  consulting  his  metropolitan.  Tl 
other  is  a  provision  concerning  the  chorepiscopi 
who  were  seated  in  the  villages  and  regions  aboi 
the  city,  that  they  should  govern  the  churches  coo 
mitted  to  them,  and  content  themselves  with  thj 
care,  ordaining  readers,  subdeacons,  and  exorcist 
but  not  presbyters  or  deacons,  unless  commissionc 
to  it  by  Ae  city  bishop,  to  whom  both  they  and  the 
region  were  subject.  A  like  provision  is  made  I 
the  council  of  Nice,"  in  case  a  Novatian  bishc 
should  return  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  churci 
that  then  the  catholic  bishop  might  provide  him  tl 
place  of  a  chorepiscopus  in  some  part  of  his  dioces 
that  there  might  not  be  two  bishops  in  one  cit 
And  indeed  all  the  canons  that  mention  the  chor 
piscopiy  are  full  proof  that  a  diocese  was  not  only 
city,  but  a  country  region,  over  which  those  ^tor 
pigccpt  presided,  under  the  inspection  of  the  cii 
bishop,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  The  c 
nons  of  Sardica"  and  Laodicea,"  do  plainly  suppoi 
the  same  thing,  when  they  prohibit  bishops  to  1 
ordained  in  small  cities  or  villages,  because  a  pre 
byter  or  itinerant  visitor  might  be  sufficient  to  tal 
care  of  them.  So  in  the  African  canons,  one  orde 
the  same  as  the  council  of  Toledo,  That  every  pre 
byter"  throughout  the  diocese,  who  has  the  care 
a  church,  shall  have  recourse  to  his  own  bishop  f 
chrism  to  be  used  at  Easter.  And  another"  sa} 
No  bishop  shall  leave  his  principal  church,  to  go 
reside  upon  any  other  church  in  the  diocese.   Whi< 


Irietstum  est,  ut  plnres  episcopi  crescente  numero  fidelium 
angerentur,  sed  de  hac  re  sd  presens  silemut. 
"  Bed.  b*b.  4.  c.  12.  "  Concil.  Neocasar.  c.  13. 


«  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  9.    »  Ibid.  c.  10.    "  Cone.  Nic.  c. 
^  Concil.  Sardic.  c.  6.  "  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  57 

»  Concil.  Carthag.  4.  c.  36.  "  Ibid.  5.  c  5. 
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Booi  IX. 


canons  speak  plain  nonsense,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  there  were  then  other  churches  in  the  diocese 
beside  the  mother-church. 

j,^  ^  The  bishop's  obligation  to  visit  hb 

bfafb^'f^i^tiMi  diocese,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  same 
iii^i  ^r!^  thing.  For  this  was  a  necessary  con- 
*"**^  sequent  of  having  several  churches  at 

a  distance  under  his  jurisdiction :  such  as  he  could 
not  personally  attend  himself^  he  was  obliged  to 
visit,  and  see  that  they  were  provided  of  a  proper 
incumbent,  and  that  every  thing  was  performed  in 
due  order.  St  Austin  and  St  BasU,**  who  had 
pretty  large  dioceses,  speak  often  upon  this  account 
of  their  being  employed  in  their  visitations.  And 
the  rule  in  some  places  was  to  visit  ordinarily  once 
a  year,  as  appears  from  the  council  of  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  which  lays  this  injunction  on  bishops,**  Be- 
cause it  was  found  by  experience,  that  many  churclies 
in  their  dioceses  were  left  destitute  and  neglected, 
therefore  they  were  obliged  to  visit  them  once  a 
year.  And  if  a  diocese  was  so  lai^,  that  a  bishop 
coul^  not  perform  this  duty  annually,  that  was 
thought  a  reasonable  cause  to  divide  the  diocese, 
and  lay  some  part  of  the  burden  upon  a  new  bishop; 
which  was  the  reason  assigned  in  the  council  of 
Lugo  for  dividing  the  large  diocese  of  Gallccia,  as 
has  been  observed  before**  in  speaking  of  the  Span- 
ish churches.  St.  Jerom  has  a  remark  upon  the 
exercise  of  confirmation,  which  also  mightily  con- 
firms this  notion  of  ancient  episcopal  dioceses.  He 
says,**  it  was  the  custom  of  the  churches,  when  any 
persons  were  baptized  by  presbyters  or  deacons  in 
villages,  castles,  or  other  remote  places,  for  the  bi- 
shop to  go  to  them  and  give  them  imposition  of 
hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that 
many  places  lay  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the 
parties  baptized  died  before  the  bishop  could  come 
to  visit  them.  Which  is  a  plain  description  of  such 
dioceses  as  we  have  genex^ly  found  in  every  part 
of  the  catholic  church,  some  few  provinces  except- 
ed, where  the  number  of  cities  and  populousness  of 
the  country  made  dioceses  more  numerous  and  of 
less  extent  than  in  other  places. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NOTITIA,  OR  GEOOIAPHICAL  DSSCUPTION  OF 
THE  BISHOPRICS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH,  Al 
PIRST  MADE  BT  THE  ORDER  OP  LEO  SAPIENS, 
COMPARED  WITH   SOME  OTHERS. 

For  the  fuller  proof  of  what  has  been  asserted  in 
the  last  chapters,  and  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view 
of  the  state  of  the  ancient  church,  I  shall  here  sob- 
join  one  of  the  noMaM,  or  catalogues  of  bishopria 
contained  in  the  five  greater  patriarchates,  Constan- 
tinople, Rome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandris, 
according  to  the  account  that  was  taken  first  by  the 
order  of  the  emperor  Leo  Sapiens  about  the  ycsr 
S91.  For  though  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  sn- 
tiquity  of  those  other  records,  which  I  have  gcna- 
ally  made  use  of  in  this  work ;  yet,  being  the  most 
ancient  and  perfect  account  we  have  in  the  kind, 
and  agreeing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  antiquity 
of  this  nature,  it  will  be  useful  as  a  coUateial  cfi- 
dence,  to  corroborate  the  account  that  has  beet 
given  of  the  division  and  extent  of  dioceses  in  the 
primitive  church.  And  I  the  rather  choose  to  insert 
it  here,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  many  of  ibj 
readers,  to  whose  view  perhaps  this  moiiUm  may  not 
otherwise  come,  being  scarce  to  be  met  with  but  in 
books  of  great  rarity  or  great  price,  which  fidl  not 
into  the  hands  of  every  ordinary  reader.  The  fist 
of  this  kind  was  published  by  Leundavius,  in  hit 
Jus  Grcco-Romannm,'  anno  1596,  in  Greek  sad 
Latin,  under  the  name  of  Leo  Sapiens,  the  reputed 
author  of  it  After  which  some  others,  but  imperfect, 
were  set  forth  by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo,'in  his  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Ancient  Church.  The  defects  of  which 
were  supplied  by  Jacobus  Goar,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
French  king's  library,  which  he  published  at  the  end 
of  Codinus,'  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  anno 
1648;  and  by  Bishop  Beverage,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  published  in  his  Notes  ^  upon  the 
Pandects,  anno  1672.  The  last  of  whieh  being  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  kind,  has 
been  sifice  reprinted  by  the  learned  Schelstnte,* 
with  some  notes  and  observations  upon  the  defects 
and  variations  of  all  the  former;  which,  faanng 
revised  and  compared  them  together,  I  shall  heie 
present  to  the  curious  reader,  that  he  may  hafe 
tiiem  all  together  in  one  view. 


««  BasU.  Ep.  264. 

^  Coocil.  Tarracon.  c.  8.  Roperimus  Bonnullas  dioece- 
aaoas  ecclesias  esse  destitutas.  Ob  quam  rem  hac  constitu- 
tione  decrevimus,  ut  annuls  vicibus  episcopo  dioeceses  viii- 
tentur,  &c. 

**  ^ee  sect  14.  of  this  chapter. 

**  Hieron.  DiaL  codL  Lucifer,  c.  4.  Non  abnuo  hanc 
ease  ecclesiarum  consuetudinein,  ut  ad  eoi  qui  longe  in  mi* 
noribuB  urbibus  per  presbyteros  et  diacenos  baptixati  snat, 
episcopal  ad  invocationem  Saacti  Spiritus  manum  impotitu* 


rus  excurraft.  And  a  little  after,  Alioquia  ai  qpisoopi  tan- 
torn  imprecatione  Spiritus  Sauctus  defluit,  li4g«Ddi  sunt  qui 
in  Tillulis,  aut  in  casteUis,  aut  in  remoUoribot  locis  per 
presbyteros  aut  diaconos  baptixati,  ante  dormieront,  quam 
ab  episcopis  invisereatur. 

>  Leunclav.  Jui.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  2.  p.  88. 

'  GaroL  a  S.  Paulo,  Append,  ad  Gaogimph.  Sacr. 

*  Godin.  de  Offic  GonsUnt  in  Append,  p.  337. 
« Bevereg.  Not.  in  Can.  36.  GoociL  TnilL 

*  Schelstrat.  de  GonciL  Antioch.  Dineit.  4.  cap.  13.  p.  425. 
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Older  of  preddency  of  the  most  holy  patri- 
1.  Of  Rome.  2.  Constantinople.  3.  Alexan- 
4.  Antioch.  5.  ^ilia,  or  Jerusalem, 
order  of  presidency  of  the  metropolitans,  and 
gAo/t,  and  bishops,  subject  to  the  apostolical 
;  of  this  divinely  preserved  and  imperial  city, 
^nstantinople. 


PROVINCES. 

ippadocia. 

da. 

iropa. 

ilatia. 

ellespontus. 

^dia. 

thynia. 


le  same.  8. 

le  same.  9. 

unphylia.  10. 

rmenia.  11. 

«nopontu8.  12. 

rmenia.  13. 

^padocite  14. 

iphlagonia.  15. 

onorias.  16. 
mtusPolemoniacus.  17. 

ilatia.  18. 

rcia.  19. 

iria.  20. 
uygia  Cappatiana.  21. 

irygia  Salutaris.  22. 

rcaonia.  23. 

sidia.  24. 

imphylia.  25. 

ppadocia.  26. 

izica.  27. 

uacia.  28. 

lodope.  29. 

suls  Cyclades.  30. 

mimontus.  31. 

mimontus.  32 

irygia  Pacatiana.  33. 


METROPOLITANS. 

Ceesarea. 

Ephesus. 

Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Ancyra. 

Cyzicum. 

Sardes. 

Nicomedia. 

Nice. 

Chalcedon. 

Sida. 

Sebastea. 

Amasea. 

Melitine. 

Tyana. 

Gangra. 

Claudiopolis. 

Neocssarea. 

Pissinus,  or  Justini- 

anople. 

Myra. 

Stauropolis. 

Laodicea. 

Synada. 

Iconiom. 

Antioch. 

Perga,  or  Sileum. 

Mocessus. 

Phasis. 

Philippopolis. 

Trajanople. 

Rhodes. 

Adrianople. 

Martianople. 

Hierapolis. 


5  ends  the  account  of  provinces  and  metropo- 
in  the  twtitia  of  Bishop  Beverege  and  Goar, 

Leunclavios  these  other  metropolitans  are 
without  any  mention  of  provinces  at  alL  34. 
Jonica.  35.  Corinth.  36.  Crete.  37.  Athens, 
leucia.    39.  Patne.    40.  Trapezus.    41.  Ca- 

42  Larissa.  43.  Naopactus.  44.  Philippi. 
rrracfaium.  46.  Smyrna.  47.  Catana.  48. 
rhun.  49.  Camachus.  50.  Cotyaium.  51. 
ma.  52.  Mitylene.  53.  Novie  Patrs.  54. 
Ita.  55.  Amastris.  56.  Chons.  57.  Hydrus. 
bene.  59.  Colonia.  60.  Thebe.  61.  Seme. 
Bpeiopolif.    63.  Rossia.     64.  Alania.     65. 

6&  Tiberiopolis.    67.  Achaia.   68.  Cerasui. 


69.  Nacolia.  70.  Germania.  71.  Madyta.  7^  Apa- 
mea.  73.  Basileum.  74.  Drystra.  7^*  Nazianzus. 
76.  Corcyra.  77,  Abydus.  7a  Methymna.  79. 
Christianopolis.  80.  Rusium.  81.  Lacedsmonia. 
82.  Naxia.  83.  Attalia.  To  which  the  scholiast 
adds  three  more,  Sebastopolis,  Euripus,  and  Cybistis 
Herculis. 

After  the  metropolitans,  follow  the  auheephaUf 
or  independent  bishops,  which  the  notUia  in  Leun- 
clavius  calls  archbishops :  they  were  such  as  had 
neither  metropolitans  above  them,  nor  suffiragana 
under  them,  being  immediately  subject  to  the  pa- 
triarch only,  as  Goar's  noUtia  informs  us.  In  Bishop 
Beverege's  notiiia  they  are  as  follows. 


PROVINCES. 

1.  Mysia. 

2.  Scythia. 

3.  Europa. 

4.  Paphlagonia. 

5.  Asia. 

6.  Isauria. 

7.  Rhodope. 

8.  Bithynia. 

9.  Rhodope. 
la  Galatia. 

11.  Europa. 

12.  Thracia. 

13.  Lesbus. 

14.  Hellespont 

15.  Caria. 

16.  Thracia. 
17*  Insulte. 
la  Rhodope. 

19.  Europa. 

20.  Lesbus. 

21.  Bithynia. 
22  Europa. 

23.  Rhodope. 

24.  Zicchia. 

25.  Zicchia. 

26.  Zicchia. 

27.  Isauria. 

2a  Elenopontus,  al.  He- 
lenopontus. 

29.  Cyclades  Insulse. 

30.  Rhodope. 

31.  Europa. 

32  Hemimontus. 

33.  Armenia. 

34.  Abasgia. 

35.  Pontos    Pcdemoni- 
acuB. 

36.  Paphlagonia. 
37*  Lycaonia. 
38.  Pisidia. 


AUTOCBPHALI. 

1.  Odyssus. 

2.  Tomi. 
a  Bizya. 

4.  Pompdopolis. 

5.  Smyrna. 

6.  Leontopolis. 

7.  Maroniea. 

8.  Apamea. 

9.  Maximinianopolis. 

10.  Germia. 

11.  Arcadiopolis. 

12.  Bercea. 

13.  Mitylene. 

14.  Parium. 

15.  Melitus,  aL  Miletus. 

16.  Nicopolis. 

17.  Proconesus. 
la  Anchialus. 

19.  Selymbria. 

20.  Methymne. 

21.  Cius. 

22.  Aprus. 

23.  Cypsala. 

24.  Cherson. 

25.  BosphorL 

26.  Nicopsis. 

27.  Cotrada. 
2a  Euchets. 

29.  Carpathus. 

30.  ^nus. 

31.  Drizapara,al.Mesena. 

32.  Mesembria. 

33.  Heracli<^liB,aLPfay- 
lactoe. 

34.  Sebastopolis. 

35.  Tr^>ezu8. 

36.  Amastris. 

37.  Misthia. 

38.  Neapolis. 
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PROVINCES. 


AUTOCEPHAU. 


39.  Mare  ^geum.  39.  ^gene. 

40.  Phrygia  Salutaris.      40.  Cotyaium. 

41.  Pamphylia.  41.  Selga. 

To  these,  in  Goat's  noHtta^  are  added  two  more, 
Delca,  or  Dcrce,  and  Rcni  in  Armenia.  But  that 
in  Leunclaviiis  has  but  thirty-nine,  whereof  sixteen 
are  different  names,  viz.  Nice,  Messana,  Garella, 
Brisis,  Carabyzia,  Lemnus,  Leucas,  Cudne,  Sotero- 
polis,  Pedachthoa,  Eroina,  Gotthia,  Sugdaia,  Phulla*, 
Pharsala,  and  Matracha.  And  several  of  those 
which  in  the  Bodleian  notttia  are  called  atUocephaU^ 
are  in  Leunclavius  reckoned  among  the  metropo- 
litans, as  Trapezus,  Smyrna,  Cotyaiimn,  Mitylene, 
Amastris,  Pompeiopolis,  ^nus,  and  Apamea. 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  archbishops  and 
atdocephali  were  then  a  sort  of  titular  metropoli- 
tans, who  had  the  privilege  of  being  independent, 
though  they  had  no  suffi'agan  bishops  under  them. 

NOW  FOLLOW  THE  PARTICULAR  PROVINCES,  WITH 
THE  NUMBER  OF  BISHOPRICS  CONTAINED  IN  EACH 
OF  THEM. 

Province  of  Cappadocia. 

1.  Coesarea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Therms  Regis. 
3.  Nyssa.  4.  Methodiopolis  Armenis.  5.  Camuli- 
ana.  6.  Ciscissus,  or  Cissus :  to  which  are  added 
in  Leunclavius.  7*  Euaissa.  8.  Serias.  9.  Ara- 
thia.    10.  -ffipolia. 

Province  of  Asia. 
1.  Ephesus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Hypeps.  3. 
TraUes.  4  Magnesia  ad  Mipandrum.  5.  Elea.  6. 
Adramyttium.  7*  Assus.  8.  Gargara.  9.  Mas- 
taura.  10.  Caloe.  11.  BryuUa.  12.  Pittamne. 
13.  Myrine.  14.  Phocia.  15.  Aurillopolis,  al.  Au- 
reliopolis.  16.  Nisa,  aL  Nyssa.  17.  Maschacoma. 
18.  Metropolis.  19.  Baretti.  20.  Magnesia.  21. 
Aninates.  22.  Pergamus.  23.  Anea.  24.  Priene. 
25.  Arcadiopolis.  26.  Novs  Auloe.  27.  Tcmplum 
Jovis.  28.  Augaza.  29.  Sion.  30.  Colophon.  31. 
licvedus,  al.  Lebedus.  32.  Teus.  33.  Erythrs. 
34.  Clazomence.  35.  Attadri,  al.  Antandri.  36. 
Theodosiopolis,  al.  Peperine.  37.  Cyms.  38. 
Palsopolis:  to  which  are  added  in  Leunclavius, 
Thyrsa  in  Chliara ;  but  Phocia,  Magnesia,  and  Cla- 
zomens  are  wanting. 

Here  the  province  of  Thracia  and  Macedonia  is  in- 
terposed in  Leunclavius. 

1.  Heraclea,  the  metropolis.  2.  Theodoropolis. 
3.  Rhocdestus.  4.  Panium.  5.  Hexamilium.  6. 
Calliopolis.  7-  Peristasis.  8.  Chariopolis.  9. 
Chalcis.  10.  Daoneum.  11.  Madyta.  12.  Pam- 
philus.  13.  Medea.  14.  Lizicus.  15.  Sergentza. 
16.  Metra.     17-  Tzurolloe.     18.  Athyra. 


In  the  other  notitias  the  kit  prarinee  ii  cdled  the 
province  of  Euiopa ;  but  it  has  but  mx  bishoprici 
assigned  to  it,  vii. 

1.  Heraclea.  2.  Panium.  S.  Callipolis.  4, 
Cherronesus.    5.  Cyls.    6.  Redestos. 

Province  of  Galatia. 

1.  Ancyra,  the  metropolis.  2.  Tabia,  aL  Atta- 
bia.    3.  Heliopolis.     4.  Aspona.     5.  Berinopolis. 

6.  Mizzus.    7*  Cina.    8.  Anastasiopolis. 

Province  of  Hellespont 

1.  Cyzicmn,  the  metropolis.  2.  Grerme.  3.  Vo^ 
manium.     4.  Oce.     5.  Baris.     6.  Adrianothere. 

7.  Lampsacus.     8.  Abydus.     9.  Dardanus.    IQ. 
Ilium.     11.  Troas.    12.  Psonia.     la  Melitopolis. 

Province  of  Lydia. 

1.  Sardes,  the  metropolis.  2.  Philadelphia.  3L 
Tripolis.  4.  Thyatira.  5.  Seta.  6.  Arilliapolit, 
al.  Aureliopolis.  7.  GordL  8.  TroallL  9.  Sah. 
10.  Silandus.  11.  MoDonia.  12.  Fanum  ApoUinii. 
13.  Hyrcanis.  14.  Mustina.  15.  Arcastos,  aL 
Acarasus.  16.  ApoUonias.  17.  Attalia.  18L  Bags. 
19.  Balandus.  20.  Mesotymolus.  21.  Hierocs- 
sarea.  22.  Dale.  23.  Stratonicea.  24.  Cerada. 
25.  Sattala.    26.  Gabbala.    27.  Heimocapelia. 

Province  of  Bithynia. 

1.  Nicomedia.  2.  Prusa,  or  Theopolis.  3.  Pm- 
netus.  4.  Helenopolis.  5.  Basilinopolis.  6.  Das- 
chylium.  7*  ApoUonias.  8.  Adriana.  9.  Cssarei. 
10.  Gallus,  or  Lophi.    11.  Daphnusia.    12.£rist!e. 

The  same  Province. 
1.  Nice.  2.  Modrina,  al.  Mela,  or  Melina.  3L 
Linoe.  4.  Taius.  5.  Gerduservs.  6.  Numerics. 
7.  Maximians.  It  is  added  in  Leunclavius,  that 
Chalcedon  in  the  same  province  had  no  sees  under 
it,  as  being  only  an  atdoeephabti,  or  honorary  me- 
tropolis. 

Province  of  Pamphylia. 

1.  Sida.  2.  Aspendus.  3.  Ettena.  4.  Oiymna. 
5.  Cassa.  6.  Semnea.  7*  Corallia.  8.  Coracisdiii. 
9.  Syethra,  al.  Synedra.  10.  Mylone,  or  Jnstini- 
anople.  11.  Anamanda.  12.  Dalisandus,  aL  Dul- 
dasus.  13.  Isbi.  14.  Lybra.  15.  Colybrassm. 
16.  Mansa. 

Province  of  Armenia. 
1.  Sebastea.    2.  Sebastopolis.    3.  Nicopolis.  4 
Satala.    5.  Colonia.    6.  Berissa. 

Province  of  Helenopontns. 
1.  Amasea.    2.  Amissns.    3.  Sinope.    4  Ibon, 
al.  Pimolissa.    5.  Andropa.   6.  ZaUchns,  aL  Leon- 
topolis.    7.  Zela. 
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Province  of  Armenia  Secunda. 
1.  Melitene.    2.  Area.    3.  Cucusus.    4  Arabis- 
tns.    5.  Ariaratha.    6.  Ceomans,  al.  Comana. 

Province  of  Cappadocia  Secunda. 

1.  Tirana,  or  Christopolis.  2.  Cybistra.  3.  Faus- 
tinopolis.    4.  Sasima. 

Province  of  Paphlagonia. 

1.  Gangra.  2.  Junopolis,  al.  Innopolis.  3.  Da- 
dybra.    4.  Sone. 

Here  follows  next  the  province  of  Thessalia  in 
Leunclavius,  which  is  omitted  in  others. 

1.  Thessalonica.  2.  Citria.  3.  Berrhoea.  4.  Dru- 
gubitia.  5.  Servia.  6.  Casandria.  7-  Campania, 
al.  Castrium.  8.  Petra.  9.  Herculia,  aL  Arda- 
meria.  10.  Hierissus.  11.  Litae  ac  Ren  tense.  12. 
Bardariotie. 

Province  of  Honorias. 

1.  Claudiopolis.  2.  Heraclea  Ponti.  3.  Prusias. 
4.  Tins.    5.  Cratea.    6.  Hadrianopolis. 

Province  of  Pontua  Polemoniacus. 

1.  Neocssarea.  2.  Trapezus.  3.  Cerosantes.  4. 
Polemoneum.  5.  Comana.  To  these  are  added  in 
Leunclavius,  6.  Halysum.  7*  Rhizeetun.  8.  Coccus. 
9.  Ennicus.  And  the  scholiast  adds  three  more, 
Aradase,  Myrtyropolis,  and  Hjrpsela. 

Province  of  Galatia  Secunda. 

1.  Pisinus.  2.  Mericium.  3.  Eudoxias.  4.  Pi- 
taniswM.  5.  Trochnada.  6.  Germocolonia.  7*  Spa- 
lea,  aL  Jnstinianopolis.    8.  Orcistus. 

Province  of  Lycia. 

1.  Myra.   2.  Mastaera.  3.  Telmessus.  4.  Limyra. 

d.  Araze.   6.  Aprilla.    7*  Tatla.    a  Amea.    9.  Si- 

dyma.    10.  Zenopolis.   11.  Olympus.   12.0tla.    13. 

Osrydala.  14.  Cannns.  15.  Xanlhus.  16.  Acrassus. 

17.  Marciana.     18.  Bobus,  al.  Sophianopolis.     19. 

Cfaomas.  20.  Onunda.  21.  Phellus.  22.  Can- 
23.  Phaselis.  24.  Antiphellus.  25.  Aca- 
26.  Rhodiapolis.   27.  Acanda.  28.  Lebissus. 

29L  Eudocias.  30.  PaUotw.  31.  Combi.  32.  Patara. 

33.  Barbara.    34.  Nessus.  35.  Ciahea.   36.  Melata. 

Province  of  Caria. 

1.  StanropoHs.  2.  Cibyra.  3.  Siza.  4.  Heraclea 
Salbaci.  5.  ApoDonias.  6.  Heraclea.  7-  Lacyma 
(which  Leunclavius  makes  but  one,  Heraclea  La- 
cymoram).  S,  TabL  9.  Larba.  10.  Antiochia. 
McandrL  lLTaipa88«.  12.  Harpasse.  iaN&* 
apoiis.  14.  Orthysias.  15.  Anotetarta.  16.  Ala- 
btndL  17.  Stratomcea.  18.  Alinda.  19.  Mylasss. 
X)L  Mesas,  aL  Ameion.  21.  Jassus.  22.  Barbilins. 
2  D 


23.  Hallcamassus.  24.  Hylarima.  25.  Cnidus.  26. 
Metaba.  27.  Mindus.  2S.  Hieron.  29.  Cindrama. 
30.  Cerama.    31.  Promissus. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Cappatiana,  al.  Pacatiana. 

1.  Laodicea.  2.  Tiberiopolis.  3.  Azana.  4.  An- 
cyrosuna.  5.  Pelta.  6.  Appia.  7*  Icria.  8.  Iluza. 
9.  Acada.  10.  Tranopolis.  11.  Sebasta.  12.  £u- 
menia.  13.  Timenus  Therarum.  14.  Agatha  Coma. 
15.  Alina.  16.  Tripolis.  17.  Attanassus.  18.  Tra- 
pezopolis.  19.  Siblia.  Note,  In  Leunclavius  there 
are  twenty-one  cities,  whereof  many  go  by  different 
names  in  this  province ;  as  Acmonea,  Cha;rotopa, 
Forium  Poematni,  Cidissus,  Lunde,  Helaza,  Sjmspum, 
Thampsiopolis,  Jnstinianopolis,  Dioclea  and  Aristea. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

1.  Synada.  2.  Dorylseum.  3.  Nacolea.  4  Me- 
dieum.  5.  Hipsus.  6.  Promissus.  7-  Merus.  8. 
Sibindus.  9.  Phytia.  10.  Hierapolis.  11.  Eucar- 
pia.  12.  LjTsias.  13.  Augustopolis.  14.  Bryzus. 
15.  Otrus.  16.  Lycaon.  17-  Stectorium.  18.  Cin- 
naborium.  19.  Cone.  20.  Scordapia.  21.  Nico- 
polis.  22.^rocla.  Here  Leunclavius  has  but  twenty 
cities,  and  some  of  those  under  other  names,  but 
Goar's  noHHa  adds  two  more,  Alopex  and  Cadenna. 

Province  of  Lycaonia. 

1.  Iconium.  2.  Lystra.  3.  Vasada.  4.  Ambada, 
al.  Amblada.  5.  Vomanoda.  6.  Laranda.  J,  Bereta. 
8.  Derbe.  9.  Hyda.  10.  Savatra.  11.  Canus.  12. 
Berinopolis.  13.  Galbana,  aL  Eudocias.  14  Ilistra. 
15.  Perta.  Leunclavius  has  the  same  number,  but 
some  names  different  from  these. 

Province  of  Pisidia. 

1.  Antiochia.  2.  Sagalassus.  3.  Sozopolis.  4. 
Apamea.  5.  Cibus.  6.  Tyreenus.  7-  Baris.  8. 
Adrianopolis.  9.  Portus  Limenorum.  10.  Laodicea 
Combusta.  11.  Seleucia  Ferrea.  12.  Dada,  al.  Ada- 
da.  13.  Zarzela.  14  Timbrias,  aL  Timomarias.  15. 
Timandus.  16.  Conane.  17*  Malus.  18.  Sitrian- 
dus.  19.  Tityassus.  20.  Metropolis.  21.  Pappa. 
22.  Parallse.    23.  Mindevus,  al.  Bindeeus. 

Province  of  Pamphylia  Secunda. 

1.  Perga,  al.  Sileum.  2.  Attalia.  3.  Magydus, 
al.  Mandus.  4  Telimisus.  5.  Isindus.  6.  Eudo- 
cias. 7.  Maximianopolis.  8.  Lagina.  ^.  Paleo- 
polis.  10.  Crcmnus.  11.  Corydala.  12.  Peltinissus. 
13.  Dicytaneera.  14  Ariassus.  15.  Pugla.  16.  Adri- 
ana.  17.  Sandida.  18.  Barba.  19.  Perbeena.  20.  Cous. 

Note,  The  fourteen  following  provinces  are  in 
Leunclavius,  but  no  other  fwtUia. 

Province  of  Peloponnesus. 
1.  Corinthus.  %  Damala.  3.  Argos.   4  Monem- 
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Itasia.     5.  Cephalenia.    0.  Zacynthus.    J.  Zemena. 
K.  Maina. 

Province  of  Hellas. 

1.  Athens.  2.  Euripus.  3.  Diaiilia.  4.  Coronea. 
5.  Andnis.  6.  Oreus.  7*  Scyrus.  8.  Charystus. 
9.  Porthmus.     10.  Aulon.     II.  Synu 

Province  of  Crete. 

1.  Gortyna.  2.  Gnossus.  3.  Arcadia.  4.  Cherrone- 
BU8.  5.  Aulopotamius.  6.  Agrius.  7*  Lampe.  S.  Cydo- 
nia.   9.  Hiera.    10.  Petra.    U.  Sitea.    12.  Ciuamui. 

Province  of  Peloponnesus. 

I.  Patra.  2.  Laced^monia.  3.  Mcthone.  4  Co* 
rone.    5.  Helus.    6.  Bolcrna. 

Province  of  Hellas  Secunda. 

I.  Larissa.  2.  Demetrias.  3.  Pharsalus.  4.  Do- 
mocus.  5.  ZetoniunL  6.  Ezerus.  7*  Liedoridum. 
a  Trica.    9.  Echinus.    10.  Colydrus.    11.  Stag®. 

Province  of  iEtolia. 
I.  Naupactus.   2.  Bunditza.  3.  Aquila.  4.  Ache- 
lous.   5.  Rhegffi.    6.  Joannina.   7<  Photica.   8.  Ha^ 
drianopolis.    9.  Buthrotus.     10.  Chimera. 

Province  of  Macedonia. 
1.  Philippi.    2.  Theoria.    a  Polystylum.    4  Be- 
licea.  5.  Christopolis.  6.  Smolsna.   7*  Cipsaropolis. 
8.  Alectryopolis. 

Province  of  Epirus. 
1.  Dyrrachium.  2.  Stephaniaca.  3.  Chunobia.  4 
Coria.  5.  Elissus«  6.  Dioclea.  7*  Scodra.  8.  Drivas- 
tus.  9.  Polatha.  10.  Glabinitza,  al.  Acroceraunia. 
II.  Aulonffia.  12.  Licinida.  13.  Antibaris.  14.  Tze- 
rinicum.     15.  Polycheropolis.     16.  Graditzium. 

In  Asia  under  Smyrna  the  metropolis. 

1.  PhoccMU  2.  Magnesia.  3.  Anelium.  4.  Cla- 
zomenfe.   5.  Sosandrus.   6.  Archangelus.   7*  Petra. 

In  Armenia  mider  Camachus. 

1.  Kelzene.  2.  Arabraca.  3.  Barzanissa.  4  Melus. 
5.  Melus  alter.    6.  Romanopolis.    J,  Tutileum. 

In  Phrygia  under  Cotyaium. 
1.  Spora.    2.  Cone.    3.  Gaiocomis. 

In  Lesbus  under  Mitylene. 
1.  Erissus.    2.  Strongyla.    3.^  Tenedus.    4.  Ber- 
bine.    ft.  Perperine.    6.  Marmaritsa. 

In  Hellas  under  Novn  Patne. 
1 .  Gazala.  2.  Cutzagron.  3.  Sibictus.  4  Banana. 

Under  Keltzene. 
1.  TomuR.     2.  Chatzoun.    3.  Lycopotamia.    4. 


Cortzene.  5.  Maatrabatz.  6.  Chuit  7-  T(q;»rchiu. 
aAmbra.  9.  Tutara.  10.  Marmentitzur.  11.  Matr 
zierte.  12.  S.  Nicholai  la  Eva  Deipane.  14  Art- 
zesiuii.  15.  Artzica.  16.  Amucium.  17.  Pcrcin. 
la  S.  GeorgiL  19.  Ostan.  20.  S.  Elisuei.  21. 
Sedrac  Deipars.  These  foortecn  metropolitical  sees, 
with  their  suffi'agans,  are  in  Leunclaviua  only :  after 
which  the  other  notUitu  now  proceed  again. 

Prorince  of  Cappadoeia. 

1.  Mocetsua.  2.  Nazianzus.  3.  Colonia.  4  Pa^ 
nassus.  5.  Doara:  to  which  LeonclaTius  addi 
Metiana. 

Prorince  of  Laiica. 

1.  Phasis.  2.  Rhodopolis.  3.  Petra.  4  Eoclesii 
AbiBsenorum.  5.  Ecclesia  Ziganeonun.  Bat  in  Lean- 
clavins  there  are  reckoned  sixteen  in  this  prorince. 

1.  Trapezus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Chcriana.  Si 
Chamuzur.  4  Chachsum.  5.  Paiper.  6.  CeFUBet» 
7.  TochatzitzL  a  Bizana.  9.  Sacabus.  10.  Phan- 
ana.  1 1.  Tochantierz.  12.  Toulnutus.  la  LerimiL 
14  ToaermatioB.    15.  Andacta.     la  Zaiima. 

Province  of  Thrace. 

1.  Philippopolia.  2.  Diocletianopolis.  3.  DiospoUs. 
But  Leunclaviua  reckons  eleven,     i.  Philippopolis. 

2.  Agathonicsa.  a  Liotitza.  4.  Scutarium.  5. 
Leuca.  a  Bkptus.  7*  Dramitca.  a  Joannita. 
9.  Constantia.     1(X  Belicea.     U.  Bucuba. 

Province  of  the  islands  Cyclades. 

1.  Rhodus,  the  metropolis.  2.  Samus.  a  Chios. 
4  Cous.  5.  Nasda.  a  Thera.  7.  Parua.  a  Le- 
thrus.  9.  Andrua.  10.  Tenua.  11.  Melua.  11 
Pissina :  to  which  Leunclaviua  adds,  Icaria,  Lena, 
Ostypalia,  Trachsea,  and  Nasura. 

Province  of  Haemimontus. 

1.  Adrianopolis.  2.  Mesembria.  a  Soaqwlis. 
4  Plutinopolis.  5.  Zoida:  to  which  Leunclavioi 
adds,  a  Agathopolis.  7*  Debeltua.  a  Trab)*!!!. 
9.  Carabus.  la  Bucellus.  11.  Probatua.  12.  Sco- 
pelus.     13.  Brisis.    14  Bulgarophugua. 

The  same  Province. 

1.  Mardanopolia.  2.  Rhodoatolua.  a  Tmna- 
riacua.    4  NobL    a  Zeced<^«.    a  Saicai^ 

The  same  Province ;  which  la  otherwise  called 
Rhodope  in  Leunclaviua. 

1.  Trajanopolia.  2.  Perua.  a  Anaataaiopolii: 
to  which  Leunclaviua  adda,  4.  DidymotiehiiB.  & 
Macra.  a  Miainopolis.  7*  Pon.  a  JCantha.  9. 
Peritheorium.    10.  Theodorium. 

Province  of  Phrygia  Cappatiana. 
I.  Hierapolia.    2.  Metellopolia.     a  Bioayaopo- 
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lis.  4.  Anasta8iopoli&  5.  Antieda.  6.  Mosjma: 
with  six  others,  which  are  inserted  by  mistake  from 
the  province  of  Hsmimontus.  But  Leunclavius 
adds,  Autuda,  Phobi,  Ancyra,  Synaus,  Tiberiopolis, 
Cana,  and  Zana. 

Province  of  Galatia  Secunda. 

I.  Amoriom.     2.  Philomelium.     3.  Docimeum. 

4.  Claneus.  5.  Polybotus.  6.  Pissia.  Note,  This 
province  is  called  Phrygia  in  Leunclavius ;  but  the 
cities  are  the  same. 

Here  it  is  remarked  in  all  the  notitias,  that  the 
following  metropolitans  and  their  suffragans  were 
taken  from  the  Roman  diocese,  and  added  to  Con- 
stantinople :  viz.  1.  Thessalonica.  2.  Syracuse. 
3.  Corinth.  4.  Rhegium.  5.  Nicopolis.    6.  Athens. 

7.  Patrs.  S.  Nove  Patrse.  As  also  the  metropo- 
litan of  Seleucia  in  Isauria,  or,  as  Leunclavius  calls 
it,  Pamphylia,  with  twenty-three  bishops  under  him. 
Which  conclude  the  noUtia  in  Leunclavius :  for  it 
only  contains  the  account  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  also 
wholly  omits  the  Roman  patriarchate,  because  his 
manuscript  here,  he  says,  was  so  corrupt  that  there 
was  no  sense  to  be  made  of  it :  but  this  defect  is 
suppUed  by  Goar  and  Bishop  Beverege,  in  whose 
notUia*  the  following  account  is  given : — 

The  Province  under  the  most  glorious  Eparch  of 
Rome,  or  Italy. 
Province  of  Rome,  called  Urbicaria. 
1.  Brittium.  2.  Macoeria.  3.  Luna.  4  Neapolis. 

5.  Graranta.  6.  Vintimilium.  7*  Genues.  8.  Si- 
pontus.  9.  Ponturoma.  10.  Insulae  Centumcellae. 
11.  Castrum  Euoriee.  12.  Castrum  Amalphes.  13. 
Castrum  Cretteon.  14.  Castrum  Tiberias.  15.  Cas- 
trmn  Nepea.  16.  Insula  Comanicise.  17.  Castrum 
Moliom.  18.  Castrum  Campsi^B.  19.  Castrum  Sor- 
com.  20.  Castrum  Susas.  21.  Castrum  Ilbas.  22. 
Castrnm  Anagnia, 

Province  of  Campania. 

1.  Neapolis.  2.  Brettania.  3.  Pannonia.  4. 
Calabria.  5.  Yenetia.  6.  Messina.    7-  Vicovarina. 

8.  Taurata.  9.  Apulia.  10.  Castrum  Opiterbetos. 
11.  Castrum  Sanmios.  12.  Castrum  Susias.  13. 
Castrum  Regium.  14.  Castrum  Taurata.  15. 
Castrmn  Sygnias.  16.  Castrum  Gradum.  I7> 
Castrum  Patriarchias.  18.  Castrum  Scylaceum. 
19L  Castrum  Mart3nrium.  20.  Castrum  Ormuvera. 
2L  Castrum  Ortonos.    22.  Castrum  Oppiterbitum. 

Isle  of  Sicily. 

I.  Sjnncnse.     2.  Catana.     3.  Teerebenium,  aL 
Tauromcnimn.    4  Sesena,  aL  Messana.   5.  Cepha- 
Indium.     6.  Thermnm.     7*  Panormus.     8.  Lily- 
beam.    9L  Tfocalis.    KK  Acragantus,  aL  Agrigen- 
2  D  2 


tum.  11.  Tindarium.  12.  Carine,  al.  Camarina. 
13.  Leontina.  14.  Abeusis,  al.  Alesa.  15.  Gaudus. 
16.  Melita.  17.  Liparis.  18.  Burcausus.  19.  Di- 
dymi.    20.  Urica.    21.  Onarea.    22.  Basiludin. 

Province  of  Calabria. 

1.  Rhegium.  2.  Locris.  3.  Scylacias.  4.  Co- 
tronum,  aL  Croton.    5.  Constantia.    6.  Tropeeum. 

7.  Tauriana.    8.  Bibonum,  al.  Cibonum. 

Ppovincia  Annonaria. 

1.  Ravenna.  2.  Phanus.  3.  Olcusa,  aL  Ascu- 
lum.  4.  Polus,  al.  Fulginum.  5.  Pecinus,  aL  Pi- 
cenum.  6.  Pisaurum.  7*  Tergetra.  8.  Augusto- 
polis.  9.  Talbitau.  10.  Castrum  Ferentinum. 
11.  Castrum  Solemos.  12.  Tulericum.  13.  Cas- 
trum Zanga.  14.  Castrum  Nobo.  15.  Castrum 
Eurinica.  16.  Castrum  Semania.  17*  Vicomanto. 
18.  Castrum  Vereles.  19.  Castrum  Tamia.  20. 
Castrum  Yarectelia.  21.  Castrum  Samugia.  22. 
Castrum  Sora.  23.  Castrum  Siiagallia.  24.  Cas- 
trum Cisines. 

Province  of  i£mia,  leg.  Emilia. 

1.  Castrum  Foropompus.  2.  Castrum  Brizilium. 
3.  Castrum  Brinti. 

Under  the  most  glorious  Eparch  of  Africa. 
Province  of  Bizacia. 

1.  Carthago  Proconsularis.  2.  Sybiba.  3. 
Campsia.  4.  Cileos.  5.  Junce.  6.  Talepte.  7. 
Cascala.  8.  Castellse.  9.  Pezana.  10.  Mamida. 
11.  Madasuba.  12.  Colule.  13.  Capse.  14. 
Adramytto. 

Province  of  Numidia. 

1.  Calama.  2.  Tebete.  3.  Hippo  Regius.  4. 
Nuzidias.    5.  Castamagse.    6.  Bade.    7*  Meleum. 

8.  Leradus.    9.  Castrum  Bedere,  al.  Castra  Vetera. 

10.  Scele.  1 1.  Egerinesium.  12.  Titessin,  al.  Tidi- 
dita.     13.  Bage.     14.  Con8tantii\.a.     15.  Sitiphi. 

Province  of  Mauritania  Prima. 
1.  Rhinocunirum. 

Province  of  Mauritania  Secunda. 

1.  Septum.  2.  Septum  ad  partem  Tenessi.  3. 
Spanias.  4.  Mesopot.  ad  partem  Spaniae.  5.  Ma- 
j urica,  al.  Majorica  Insula.  6.  Menyca,  aL  Mino- 
rica  Insula,  7.  Insula  Sardon,  vel  Sardinia.  8. 
Carallus  Metropolis.     9.   Tures.     10.   Sanaphas. 

11.  Sines.  12.  Sulces.  13.  Phoesiana.  14.  Chry- 
sopolis.  15.  Aristiane.  16.  Limne.  17-  Cas- 
trum Tutar.  Note,  Goar's  notitia  reads  most  of 
these  names  differently,  and  makes  but  two  of  these 
three  last,  Christianae  Lacus  and  Tucca.  Here 
Carolus  a  S.  Paulo  begins  again. 
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In  the  Diocese  of  Egypt 
Province  of  Augustamnica  Prima. 
1.  Pelusium,  the  metropolis.  2.  Sethroetes.  3. 
Tanes.  4.  Thmues.  5.  Rhinocurura.  6.  Ostra- 
cine.  7.  Pentaschanon.  8.  Casium.  9.  Aph- 
theum.  10.  Hiphestus.  11.  Panephusus.  12. 
Geros.     13.  Itageros.     14.  Thenesus. 

Province  of  Augustamnica  Secmida. 

1.  Leonto  Metropolis.    2.  Athrabes.    3.  Helius. 

4.  Bubastus.    5.  Carbethus.    6.  Arabius. 

Province  of  .£gyptus  Prima. 

1.  Alexandria  sub  duce  et  AugustalL  2.  Her- 
mopolLs.  3.  Millcos.  4.  Costus.  5.  Vicus  Psa^- 
neos.  6.  Vicus  Cotrideos.  J,  Sais.  8.  Leonto- 
polis.  9.  Naucratia.  10.  Andronicius.  11.  Ze- 
nonopolis.  12.  Paphna.  13.  Onuphis.  14.  Tava. 
15.  Cleopatris.  16.  Mareotes.  17.  Manelaitee. 
la  Schedia.     19.  Temuthes.    20.  Sondra. 

Province  of  iEgyptus  Secunda. 

1.  Cabasa.  2.  Phragon.  3.  Pachnemon.  4. 
Diospolis.    5.  Sebcnnytus.    6.  Coeno.     7*  Busiris. 

5.  Elearchia.  9.  Regeon  Paralus.  10.  Vicus  Pa^ 
nans.  11.  Vicus  Rhicomerium.  12.  Xois:  to 
which  Goar's  notitia  adds  Cyma,  and  makes  Regeon 
and  Paralus  two  distinct  places. 

Province  of  Arcadia. 

1.  Oxyrynchus.  2.  Heracleus.  3.  Coeno.  4. 
Nilopolis.  5.  Arsinoetes.  6.  Memphilitus,  al. 
Memphis.  Goar  adds,  Clisma,  Theodosiopolis, 
Aphroditon,  and  Latopolis. 

Province  of  Thebais  Prima. 

1.  Antinous.  2.  Hermopolis.  3.  Theodosio- 
polis.  4.  Polyco.  5.  Hypsele.  6.  ApoUonias.  7* 
Anteios.    8.  Panos.    Goar  adds  Casus. 

Province  of  Thebais  Secunda. 

1.  Ptolemais.  2.  Conto,  al.  Justinianopolis.  3. 
Diocletianopolis.  4.  Diospolis.  5.  Tentyra.  6. 
Maximianopolis.  7.  Thebais.  8.  Lato.  9.  lam- 
bon.  10.  Hermonthon.  11.  ApoUonos.  12.  Vi- 
cus Anassffi  Magnie.  13.  Thebais  Magna.  14. 
Ibis.  15.  Mathon.  16.  Trimunthon.  17.  Erbon, 
al.  Hermon. 

Province  of  Libya. 

1.  Dranicon.  2.  Paratonium.  3.  Tranzala.  4 
Ammoniaca.  5.  Antipyrgus.  6.  Antiphron.  7* 
^donias.    8.  Marmarice. 

Province  of  Libya  Pentapolis. 

1.  Sozusa.  2.  Cyrine.  3.  Ptolemais.  4.  Teu- 
chera.    5.  Adriane.  ^  6.  Beronica. 


Province  of  Tripc^ 
1.  Tosibon.    2.  Leptis.    a  Hyon. 

In  the  Oriental  Diocese. 
Province  of  CiMcia. 
1.  Tarsus.    2.  Pompeiopolis.     3L   Sebaste.   4 
Coricus.    5.  Adana.    6.  Augustopolis.    7«  Mallos. 
8.  Zephurium. 

Province  of  Cilicia  Secunda. 

1.  Anazarbus.  2.  Mopsnestia.  3L  Ageia.  4 
Epiphania.  5.  Eirenopolis.  6.  Flavias.  7*  Alex- 
andria.   8.  Cabissus.    9.  Castabala.     10.  Rhostnt. 

Province  of  Isauria. 

1.  Seleucia.  2.  Cilendre.  3.  Anemorius.  4 
Titiopolis.  5.  Lamus.  6.  Antiochia.  J,  HeHo- 
Sebaste,  al.  JuUo-Sebaste.  a  Cestra.  9.  Seli- 
nuntes.  10.  Jostape.  11.  Diocaesarea.  12.  Olya. 
13.  Hierapolis.  14  Dalisandus.  15.  Claudiopdis. 
16.  Eirenopolis.  17*  Germanicopolis.  la  Nes- 
polis.  19.  Zenonopolis.  20.  Sbidse.  21.  Phila- 
delphia. 22.  Adrassus.  23.  Meloe.  24  Domiti- 
opolis.  25.  Climata  Nauzadee.  26.  Cassomm. 
27.  BensBorum.    28.  Golgoei.    29.  Costradis. 

Province  of  Syria  Prima. 

1.  Antiochia  ad  Daphnen.  2.  Paltus.  3.  Seleu- 
cia.   4  Berrhoea.    5.  Chalcis. 

Province  of  Syria  Secunda. 

1.  Apamea.  2.  Arethusa.  3.  Epiphania.  4 
Larissa.  5.  Mariamne.  6.  Seleucobelus.  7>  R<^ 
phansea. 

Province  of  Euphratisia  or  Hagiopolis. 

1.  Hierapolis.  2.  Cyrus,  aL  Hagiopolis.  3.  Sa- 
mosata.  4  Doliche.  5.  Gkrmanicia.  a  Zeugma. 
7.  Perrhe.  a  Europus.  9.  Nicopolis.  10.  Sche- 
narchia.  II.  Caesaria.  12.  Sergiopolis.  \Z,  On- 
mon.    14.  Santon. 

Province  of  Theodorias. 

1.  Laodicea.  2.  Balanea.  a  Oabala.  Goar 
adds  Paltus. 

Province  of  Osdroene. 

1.  Edessa.  2.  Came,  a  Constantia.  4  Tfaeo- 
dosiopolis.  5.  Batnee.  6.  Callinicus,  al.  Leon- 
topolis.  7*  Nova  Valentia.  8.  Birthon.  9.  Mo- 
nithilla.  10.  Therimachon.  11.  Moniauga.  \% 
Macarta.  13.  Marcopolis.  14  Anastasia.  15. 
Hemerius.     16.  Circisia. 

Province  of  Mesopotamia  Superior,  or  Armenia 
Quarta. 

1.  Amida.     2.   Martyropolk.      a   Darns.     4 
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Castmm  Rioephas.  5.  Castrum  Turandios.  6. 
Castnim  M&rdes.  7>  Castrum  Lomes.  8.  Cas- 
trum Riphton.  9.  Castrum  Isphrios.  10.  Castrum 
Tzauras.  11.  Castrum  Audasson.  12.  Castrum 
Amarmes.  13.  Castrum  Tdnobias.  14.  Castrum 
Banabelorum.  15.  Castrum  Intzietorum.  16. 
Castrum  Chaddorum.  17*  Castrum  .£sudio8.  18. 
Castrum  Masphronas.  19.  Castrum  Basilicum. 
20.  Castrum  Spelon  et  Odelorum.  21.  Castrum 
Bijubaithas.  22.  Castrum  Manassarorum.  23. 
Castrum  Phirtachabras.  24.  Castrum  Siteon  Chi- 
phas.  25.  Castrum  Calonos.  26.  Castrum  Biba- 
sarorum.  27-  Castrum  Tzauras.  2S.  Castrum 
Birthas.  29.  Castrum  Attachas.  30.  Castrum 
Aphuborum.  31.  Castrum  Florianarum.  32.  Cas- 
trum Arimachorum.  33.  Castrum  Baluos.  34. 
Castrum  Daphnudin.  35.  Castrum  Samocharto- 
nim. 

The  other  Armenia. 

1.  Dademon.     2.   Arsamusaton.     3.   Polichne. 

4.  Chosana.  5.  Chosomacha.  6.  Citharizs.  7- 
Castrum  Marticertum.  8.  Castrum  Baiuleeos.  9. 
Castrum  Polios.  10.  Castrum  Ardon.  11.  Clima 
Sophines.  12.  Regio  Jalimbana,  where  Basilius 
was  bom,  who  wrote  the  present  account  13. 
Clima  Anzetines.  14  Clima  Digesines.  15.  Clima 
Grarines.  16.  Clinui  Orziacines.  17*  Clima  Bila- 
bitenes.  18.  Clima  Astianices.  19.  Clima  Ma- 
mnxurarum. 

Province  of  Phoenicia  Maritima. 

I.  Tyrus.    2.  Sidon.    3.  Ptolemais.    4.  Beritus. 

5.  Biblus.  6.  Tripolis.  7>  Arcs.  8.  Orthosias. 
9.  Botrys.  10.  Vicus  Gegarta.  11.  Arados.  12.* 
Antarados.  13.  Paneas.  14  Gonasitii  Saltus. 
15.  Vicus  Politianus.     16.  Vicus  Trieris. 

Province  of  Phoenicia  Libani. 

I.  Emissa.  2.  Laodicea.  3.  Heliopolis.  4 
Abilla.  5.  Damascus.  6.  Clima  Jabrudorum.  7* 
Evarius,  aL  Justinianopolis.  8.  Talmyra:  in  Goar 
it  is  Palmyra.  9.  Clima  Maglydorum.  10.  Sal- 
tnm  Goneticum.  11.  Salamias.  12.  Clima  Ori- 
entale. 

Province  of  Palestina'  Prima. 

1.  .£lia,  or  Jerusalem.  2.  Cssarea.  3.  Dora. 
4  Antipatris.  5.  Diospolis,  al.  Georgiopolis.  6. 
Jamnia.  7>  Nicopolis.  8.  Onus.  9.  Sozusa.  10. 
Joppa.  11.  Ascalon.  12.  Gaza.  13.  Raphia.  14. 
Antiiedon.  15.  Diocletianopolis.  16.  Eleuther- 
opolis.  17*  Neapolis.  18.  Sebaste.  19.  Regio 
Apathns.  20.  Regio  Jericho.  21.  Regrio  Libye. 
2^  Regio  Gadara.  23.  Azotus  Maritima.  24. 
Axotos  Hippinis.    25.  Acomazon.    26.  Bittymos. 


27.  Tricomias.    28.  Tozus.    29.  Saltum  Constan- 
tiniani.    30.  Saltum  Geraiticum,  aL  Barsamon. 

Province  of  Palestina  Secunda. 

1.  Scythopolis.  2.  Gadara.  3.  Pelke.  4  Abila. 
5.  Capetoraas.  6.  Diocaesarea.  7*  Maximianopolis. 
a  Gabs.  9.  Tiberias.  10.  Hippos.  11.  Helen- 
opolis.  12.  Clima  Geelanes.  13.  Tetracomia.  14. 
Comenais. 

Province  of  Palestina  Tertia. 

1.  Petra.  2.  Augustopolis.  3.  Arindela.  4. 
Charagmuda.  5.  Areopolis.  6.  Mapsis.  7*  Elusa. 
a  Zoara.  9.  Birosabon.  10.  Elas.  11.  Pcnta- 
comia.  12.  Mamopsora.  13.  Metrocomia.  14. 
Saltum  Hieraticum.  Goar  divides  two  of  these 
into  four,  reading  them  thus,  Salton,  Mamo»  Psora, 
Hieraticon. 

Province  of  Arabia. 

1.  Bostra.  2.  Adrasns.  3.  Dia.  4  Medaba* 
5.  Gerassa.  6.  Neva.  7-  Philadelphia.  8.  Esbus. 
9.  Neapolis.  10.  Philippopolis.  11.  Phenutus. 
12.  Constantina.  13.  Dionysias.  14  Pcntacomia. 
15.  Tricomia.  16.  Canothas.  17-  Saltum.  18. 
Bataneos.  19.  Exacomia.  20.  Enacomia.  21. 
Vicus  Gonias.  22.  Vicus  Cherus.  23.  Vicus 
Stanes.  24.  Vicus  Caberse.  25.  Vicus  Coreaths. 
26.  Vicus  Bilbanus.  27.  Vicus  Caprorum.  28. 
Vicus  Pyrgoaretarum.  29.  Vicus  Setnes.  30. 
Vicus  Ariacharum.  31.  Neotes.  32.  Clima  Ori- 
entalium  et  Occidentalium.  33.  Vicus  Ariaths 
Saxosie.    34.  Vicus  Bebdamus. 

Province  of  Armenia  Magna. 

Concerning  this  the  author  only  remarks,  that  it 
is  an  atttocephalu8f  or  independent  country,  not 
subject  to  any  apostolical  throne,  but  honoured  in 
respect  to  St  Gregory  of  Armenia,  having  two  hun- 
dred cities  and  castles. 

Province  of  Cyprus. 

The  author  makes  the  same  observation  upon  this 
country,  that  it  is  an  independent  also,  in  honour 
of  St  Barnabas  the  apostle,  who  was  found  here, 
having  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  laid  upon  his  breast 
The  cities  in  this  province  are, 

1.  Constanda,  the  metropolis.  2.  Citium.  3.  Ama- 
thus.    4.  Curium.    5.  Paphus.    6.  Arsenae.    7.  SolL 

8.  Lapithus,  the  birth-place  of  Georgius  Cyprius, 
who  wrote  the  book  out  of  which  these  were  taken. 

9.  Cyrenia.     10.  Tamasus.     11.  CythrL     12.  Tri- 
mithus.    13.  Carpasin. 

There  is  added  at  the  end  of  Goar's  noHiia :  This 
account  was  taken  anno  6391,  in  the  reign  of  the 


*  Note,  This  province  and  the  next  are  wanting  both  in 


Garolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Goar. 
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emperor  Leo  Sapiens,  and  under  the  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  that  is,  anno  891. 

In  this  description  of  the  church,  the  reader  may 
observe,  that  the  author  being  a  Greek,  is  much 
more  accurate  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  churches,  than  of  tlie  Western  and  Latin : 
for  here  is  no  account  of  France,  Spain,  Britain, 
Illyricum;  and  such  confused  and  imperfect  ac- 
counts of  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa,  as  show 
plainly,  that  the  author  was  not  rightly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  church  in  those  countries ;  at 
least  not  in  Italy ;  for  in  all  Italy  and  Sicily  here 
are  not  mentioned  above  a  hundred  dioceses,  and 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  before  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  ancient 
councils,  that  there  were  nearer  three  hundred  dio- 
ceses in  those  regions.  Above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Italian  bishops  of  distinct  sees  are  found  sub- 
scribed in  one  age  in  the  Roman  councils  held  under 
Hilary,  Felix,  and  Symmachus,  and  there  were  al- 
most as  many  more  not  mentioned  in  those  councils, 
but  to  be  found  in  other  councils  and  ancient  re- 
cords. And  though  when  these  notUias  were  made, 
several  of  the  ancient  dioceses  might  be  united  to- 
gether, yet  it  appears  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  Roman  councils  under  Eugenius  II.  and  Leo 
IV.  in  the  ninth  century,  that  there  were  above 
double  the  number  to  what  the  notitias  mention. 
So  that  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  give  but  an  im- 
perfect account  of  the  Latin  or  Western  church. 
But  the  account  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches 
is  more  complete,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the 
subscriptions  collected  out  of  the  ancient  councils. 
And  so  they  one  confirm  another,  and  both  together 
fully  make  out  the  account  that  has  been  given  both 
of  the  number  and  extent  of  dioceses  in  the  ancient 
church. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

op  THE  DIVISION  OP   DIOCESES  INTO  PARISHES,  AND 
THE   PIRST   ORIGINAL   OF   THEM. 


j,^  ,         There  remains  but  one  thing  more 
namJ^'nf  '^ri"h    to  bc  iuquircd  into  on  this  head,  which 
is  the  division  of  dioceses  into  such 


churi*hc«. 


lesser  precincts  as  we  now  call  parishes  and  parish 


churches.  Concendiig  which  I  dull  bat  need  to 
say  the  less,  because  to  much  haa  already  been  nid 
incidentally  in  speaking  of  the  extent  ci  ancient 
dioceses,  which  we  have  generally  Ibmid  too  laige 
to  be  confined  to  a  tingle  congregation.  All  that  I 
shall  add  upon  this  subject,  therefore,  in  this  place, 
IB  only  to  make  a  few  remarkt  i^on  the  andent 
names  of  parishes,  (because  some  of  them  are  a  little 
ambiguous,)  and  show  when,  and  upon  what  te- 
count,  and  by  what  degrees  diocetet  were  divided 
into  parishes,  to  bring  them  to  the  pretent  state  and 
form  of  the  chureh.  At  to  the  ancient  names,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  show  before,  tliat  the  wodi 
mrpoueia,  and  ^lok^mcf  for  the  three  first  ages  were  of 
the  same  importance,  denoting  not  what  we  now 
call  a  parish  chureh,  but  a  city  with  its  adjacent 
towns  or  country  region.  But  in  the  fourth  and 
fiflh  ages  we  find  both  names  promiscuously  given 
as  well  to  country  parishes,  as  episcopal  or  city 
churches.  For  now  these  lesser  divisions  of  dio- 
ceses began  to  ht  called  p€arockuBf  aa  may  be  seen 
in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,'  which  ordered.  That 
in  every  church  such  country  parishes  as  belonged 
of  old  time  to  any  bishop,  should  continue  in  his 
possession  without  any  molestation.  And  in  the 
council  of  Vaison,  anno  442,  a  decree  was  made,* 
That  country  parishes  should  have  presbyten  to 
preach  in  them,  as  well  as  the  dty  chorehet.  And 
so  the  word  parochia  is  often  used  by  8t  Jeran,' 
Sulpicius  Severus,*  Theodoret,*  Innocentius,'  tnd 
other  writers  of  those  ages.  Though  still  the  name 
parochia  continued  to  signify  properly  an  episcopal 
diocese,  from  which  it  was  transfened  to  denote 
those  lesser  parochia,  because  they  were  a  swt  of 
imitation  of  the  former.  Which  is  the  account  that 
Socrates^  seems  to  give  of  them,  when,  speaking  of 
the  villages  of  the  region  of  Mareotes  that  were 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  says,  they 
were  as  so  many  irapounac,  or  lesser  dioceses  under 
his  city.  And  upon  the  same  reason  the  name 
diocesii  was  sometimes  given  to  a  parish  chureh  also, 
though  it  most  properly  belongs  to  an  ejHscopal 
diocese.  Thus  Sidonius  ApoUinarius*  speaks  of  his 
own  visiting  his  dioceses,  meaning  only  the  parish 
churches  under  his  episcopal  jurisdiction.  And  so 
in  the  Collation  of  Carthage,  it  is  said*  of  one  place, 
that  there  was  perfect  unity  not  only  in  the  city,  but 
in  all  the  dioceses,  that  is,  the  country  parishes  or 
villages  belonging  to  it  Baluzius  has  observed  the 
same  **  in  Ruricius  Lemovicensis,"  and  Gregory  of 


'  Concil.  Chalced.  can.  17.  Tds  ku^  iKavriv  iKKXtjaiav 
iypoiovKAi  trapoiKla^^  fi  lyxt^ptow  /jlIvhv  dirapao-aXf  trreoc 
Toi«  KaTixovtrtv  avrdv  ItritrKOiroii. 

-  Concil.  Yaisionen.  I.  c.  2.  Placuit  ut  non  solum  in  ci- 
vitatibus,  sed  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiis,  verbum  facicndi 
daromus  presbyteris  potestatem. 

*  Hieron.  cent.  Vigilant,  cap.  2. 

*  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial.  1.  c.  4. 

*  Theodor.  Ep.  113.  •  Innoc.  Ep.  ad  Decent,  c.  5. 


'  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  Eio-iar  vir^  n>v  avrov  vAiy  it 
TTapoiKtai, 

*  Sidon.  lib.  9.  Ep.  16.  p.  611.  Peragratis  forte  diocesi- 
bus  cum  domum  veni,  &c. 

•  Collat.  Carthag.  Die  1.  c.  176.  Unitu  illic  perfecta 
eat  Don  solum  in  ipsa  civitate,  verum  etimm  in  omaibus  dio* 
ccsibus. 

>•  Baluz.  Not  ad  Gratian.  p.  510. 
"  Ruricius  Lemovic.  lib.  2.  Ep.  6. 
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Toun,**  and  tome  other  writers.  The  reason  of 
this  appellation  being,  as  I  said  before,  for  that 
these  churches,  whereupon  single  presbyters  were 
fixed,  were  a  sort  of  lesser  dioceses,  as  the  author 
of  the  Pontifical  **  under  the  name  of  Damasus  terms 
them;  and  some  canons  give  them^  the  name  of 
0ecie9UB  (ktBceittna,  diocesan  churches ;  and  others, 
country  or  viUage  churches,  whence  the  presbyters 
residing  on  them  were  termed  hnxiuptoi  wptafiCrfpott 
country  presbyters,  by  the  council  of  Neoceesarea," 
in  o]^;>06ition  to  the  city  presbyters  in  the  cathedral 
or  mother  church.  Parish  churches  were  also  pe- 
culiarly called  tUuHf  as  has  been  noted  before,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  bishop's  church ;  being  such 
churches  as  had  particular  presbyters  and  deacons 
assigned  to  them,  who  upon  that  account  are  said 
to  have  a  title.  And  some  learned  persons*'  are  of 
opinion,  that  cardinal  presbyters  and  deacons,  at 
first,  were  no  more  but  presbyters  and  deacons  so 
deputed  and  affixed  to  the  service  of  particular 
perish  churches,  and  that  as  well  at  Rome  as  other 
places. 

As  to  the  original  of  parish  churches, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  necessity, 
and  the  conveniences  of  celebrating 
Christian  offices  and  holding  Chris- 
tian communion  with  greater  ease, 
that  first  gave  occasion  to  them.  For  when  the 
multitude  of  behevers  increased  so  in  large  and 
populous  cities,  that  one  church  could  not  contain 
them,  there  was  a  necessity  of  dividing  the  assem- 
bly, and  erecting  other  churches,  where  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  Christian  worship  and  the  usual 
c^ces  of  Divine  service  might  be  performed,  as  well 
as  in  the  mother  church,,  to  answer  the  apostolical 
ordinance  of  holding  Christian  communion  one 
with  another;  which  was  according  to  what  we 
read,  Acts  ii.  42,  that  men  should  continue  "  sted- 
fasdj  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and 
in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  The  author 
of  the  Pontifical  under  the  name  of  Damasus,  in 
the  Life  of  Marcellus,  seems  to  say,  that  several  of 
die  Roman  Ukili,  or  parish  churches,  were  erected** 
for  the  convenience  of  baptizing  great  multitudes 
that  were  converted  from  paganism,  and  for  bur3ring 
the  martyrs.  But  if  there  was  any  necessity  upon 
that  account,  there  was  doubtless  a  greater  neces- 
sity upon  another.  For  in  those  days,  the  whole 
body  of  the  Christian  church  was  used  to  communi- 
cate weekly  at  the  Lord's  table ;  and  it  being  im- 
possible that  one  church  should  suffice  in  large 


cities  for  this  purpose,  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  building  more,  that  Christians  might  live  in 
communion  one  with  another.  And  so  parish 
churches  must  be  as  ancient  as  the  necessities  of 
the  church ;  and  he  that  knows  how  to  date  the  one, 
may  easily  date  the  original  of  the  other  for  any 
particular  city  or  diocese  in  the  universe. 

But  as  cities  and  their  appendant 
dioceses  differed  very  much  in  their     som«  or  tbem 
size  and  extent,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  w°tb«  tLSU^tSt 

apocUcs. 

believe,  that  some  of  them  were  obliged 
to  build  parish  churches  much  sooner  than  others. 
And  in  such  places  as  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  there 
is  great  probability,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Acts  and  St  Paul's  Epistles,  that  there  were  more 
churches  than  one  from  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
However,  it  is  undeniably  evident  from  Optatus,  as 
I  have  showed  before,  that  Rome  had  above  forty 
churches  in  it  before  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
As  for  the  lesser  cities,  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find 
some  of  them  which  had  but  one  church  whilst  the 
persecution  lasted;  such  as  that  city  in  Phrygia, 
which  Lactantius  speaks  of,  where  he  says,  the  ^ 
church  and  all  the  people  were  burnt"  together  by 
one  of  the  barbarous  prefects  in  the  last  persecution. 
Valesius  thinks  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  same  city, 
who  sa3rs,*'  it  was  all  Christian  at  that  time,  both 
magistrates  and  people,  and  therefore  an  army  was 
sent  against  them,  which  burnt  them  all  together, 
men,  women,  and  children,  as  they  were  making 
their  supplications  to  Christ  their  Grod.  From 
which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  there  were  some 
cities,  which  were  but  what  Eusebius  calls  this, 
froKlxvah  80  ^^^T  small,  as  to  need  no  other  church 
beside  the  bishop's  cathedral,  even  when  all  the 
members  of  them  were  become  universally  Chris- 
tian. And  this  may  seem  an  argument  to  some, 
that  there  were  anciently  many  episcopal  dioceses 
that  never  had  any  parish  churches. 

But  here  it  must  be  remembered, 
what  has  been  abundantly  proved  be-    some  im«  ritic* 

,1        «  .  .   .         b«d  country  p«ruiw« 

fore,  that  generally  the  ancient  cities  JJSuSiI!™*'*''^ 
had  their  suburbs  or  country  region 
belonging  to  them ;  and  some  that  were  very  small 
cities,  as  Cyrus  in  Comagene,  where  Theodoret  was 
bishop,  had  upon  this  account  very  large  territories 
under  their  jurisdiction.  And  we  find  a  great  many 
instances  of  such  country  regions  having  country 
parishes,  and  country  presbyters  and  deacons  re- 
siding on  them,  even  in  the  hottest  times  of  perse- 


"  Greg.  Turon.  Hift.  lib.  4.  c.  la  lib.  6.  c.  38. 

"  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcclli.  Vigioti  quinque  titulos  in 
urbe  Roma  constituit,  quasi  dioBceset,  propter  baptismum 
et  pcenttentiam  multorum. 

M  Concil.  Tarracon.  can.  8. 

I*  Coocil.  NeocKsar.  can.  13. 

M  Book  VIII.  chap.  1.  sect  10. 


"  Vid.  Job.  Pronto.  Epist  de  Gaoonicis  Cardinalibus, 
Far.  1661. 

»  Pontifical.  Vit.  Marcelli. 

1*  Lactant.  Instit.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  Aliqui  ad  occideodum 
prscipites  extiterunt,  sicut  unus  in  Phrygia,  qui  universum 
populum  cum  ipso  pariter  conventiculo  concremavit. 

»  Euacb.  lib.  a  c.  II. 
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.,f  Klil^riuK,"  And  th<me  of  Neo«Mai«,-  the  former 
If  which  w«  held  mhifc  the  Dioeletian  persecution 
Ii«.lea.  and  the  Utter  immediately  after  it  wa-  over, 
-nd  vet  both  of  them  «peak  of  country  presbyters 
.„d  deacon.,  to  whom  the  care  of  Chriatian  awem- 
blie«  wais  committed.     Epiphanius  alao"  speaks  of 
^•illagc  presliyters  belonging  to  the  city  Caschara  in 
Mesopotamia  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  Dionysiua,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about  the 
game  time  frequently  mentions  such  in  the  regions 
of  Ar«inoe,  Alexandria,  and  other  cities  of  Egypt 
and  Libya,  in  several  fragments  of  his  epistles,  re- 
corded in  Euscbius,  which  have  already  been  al- 
leged, and  need  not  here  be  repeated.    From  these 
and  many  other  such  instances  it  is  evident,  that  as 
BOon  as  the  Christian  religion  began  to  spread  itself 
ftom  the  cities  into  the  country  regions  in  any  con- 
siderable manner,  village  churches  were  erected, 
and  country  presbyters  fixed  on  them ;  the  neces- 
sities and  convenience  of  the  church  requiring  it  so 
to  be  for  the  greater  benefit  and  edification  of  the 
whole  community.   Thus  parish  churches  had  their 
original  both  in  city  and  country,  not  all  at  one 
time,  nor  by  any  general  decree,  but  as  the  exi- 
gences of  every  diocese  required,  the  bishop  of 
which  was  always  the  properest  judge,  how  many 
assistants  he  needed  to  help  him  to  discharge  the 
several  offices  belonging  to  him  as  chief  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  and  territory  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion.    In  France  the  council  of  Vaison  speaks  of 
country  parishes  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, as  I  have  noted  before  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter.     But  in  England  we  have  not  so 
early  an  account  of  them,  because  the  records  w^e 
have  remaining  of  the  ancient  British  church,  make 
no  mention  of  parishes :  and  after  the  Saxon  con- 
versions were  begun,  it  was  some  time  before  our 
dioceses  were  divided  into  parishes,  and  longer  be- 
fore they  had  appropriated  revenues  settled  upon 
them.     Some  think  Honorius,  the  fifth  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  divided  so  much  of  the  nation  as  was 
converted,  into  parishes  about  the  year  640.     So 
Bishop  Godwyn  and  Dugdale.    But  others  think 
this  division  is  rather  to  be  understood  of  dioceses 
than  parishes  :  for  parochia  in  Bcde  commonly  de- 
notes a  bishop's  diocese,  according  to  the  ancient 
style  and  language  of  the  church ;   as  is  evident 
from  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Herudford  men- 
tioned  in  Bede,**  which  was  held  above  thirty 
years  after  this  supposed  division  of  Honorius,  in 


»'  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  77.  «  Cone.  Neocaesar.  c.  13. 

»  Epiph.  Hoer.  66. 

^*  Bede,  lib.  4.  e.  5.  Cone.  Herudford.  c.  2.  Ut  nuUut 
episcoponim  parocbiam  alteriut  invadat,  sed  contentus  sit 
giibernatione  credit®  sibi  plebis. 

^  Andrews  de  Decimis,  inter  Optiscula,  p.  152. 

^  Bede,  lib.  5.  c.  8.  ^  Wheelock  in  loc. 


(he  time  of  Aichbishop  Theodoire,  anno  673,  ^ 
it  is  decreed,  That  no  bishop  shall  invade  anotho^i 
parochia,  or  diocese,  but  be  content  with  the  gamnr 
ment  of  the  people  conunitted  to  him.  Bialu^  An- 
drews* indeed  brings  this  very  canon  for  a  proof  of 
parishes  being  now  settled  all  over  the  nation :  but  I 
conceive  the  other  sense  of  the  word  parochia  to  be 
more  proper  to  that  place.  Though  I  will  notdeny  but 
that  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  archhishop't  time^ 
who  lived  to  the  year  690,  the  division  of  parisha 
might  be  made.  For  Bede  observes,*  that  rdigioii 
and  the  aflhirs  of  the  church  made  a  greater  pro- 
gress in  his  time  than  ever  they  had  done  beforCi 
And  Mr.  Wheelock,"  in  hb  observations  upon  the 
place,  cites  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  speaks  of 
the  division  of  parishes  as  made  under  him.  Nov 
Christianity  had  spread  itself  into  the  countiy,  and 
churches  were  built,  and  presbyters  fixed  upon 
them,  and  first-fruits  and  other  revenues  were  set- 
tled by  King  Ina"  among  the  West  Saxons,  and 
by  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  in  the  council  of  Beoon- 
celd,  anno  694,  and  patrons,  when  they  founded 
churches,  endowed  them  with  lands  for  jHoper 
maintenance:  all  which  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
original  of  country  parishes  was  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventh  century  in  this  nation,  and  in  the 
next  age  they  were  fully  settled. 

But  to  return  to  the  former  times :  ^^^  ^ 
it  is  further  to  be  noted  concerning  nJihrSJiSSS 
the  ancient  manner  of  serving  the  ^tST'bSftS!!! 
city  parish  churches,  that  they  were  l&^S?iSb&L^ 
not  usually  committed  to  any  particu-  ^mS^  om^^ 
lar  presbyters,  as  those  in  the  country 
regions  were,  but  were  served  in  common  by  the 
clergy  of  the  bishop's  church.  Learned  men  con- 
clude this  from  a  passage  in  Epiphanius,  who 
seems  to  note  it  as  a  particular  custom  at  Alexan- 
dria, that  all  the  churches  there  had  their  own  par- 
ticular presbyters  assigned  them,  who  dwelt  near 
their  own  churches,  every  one  in  their  own  streets 
or  divisions,**  which  the  Alexandrians,  in  their  own 
language,  called  laurcL.  Petavius  indeed**  thinks 
Epiphanius  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
peculiar  custom  of  Alexandria,  but  conmion  to  all 
great  cities,  to  have  presbyters  fixed  upon  all  their 
churches.  But  Valesius**  and  other  learned  men 
defend  Epiphanius  against  his  censure,  and  show 
this  to  have  been  so  singular  a  custom  at  Alexan- 
dria, that  perhaps  no  otiier  city  in  the  world  in 
that  age,  no,  not  Rome  itself,  which  had  above  forty 
churches,  had  any  one  church  appropriated  to  any 


^  Ina  Leges  Eccles.  c.  4.  Primitia  seminum  ad  festum 
S.  Martini  redduntor,  &c.  ap.  Spelman.  p.  183.  Cone.  Be- 
conceld.  c.  1.  Ibid.  p.  191. 

»  Epiph.  Haer.  69.  Arian.  c.  I. 

■•  Petav.  Annot  in  loc. 

■'  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  I.  c.  \h,  Mauriie'i 
Vindic.  of  the  Prim.  Ch.  p.  65. 
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piiticiilar  pTesbyter,  but  they  were  all  served  in 
eommon  by  the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  church. 
Yalerius  observes,  that  it  was  so  at  Rome  to  the 
time  of  Innocent  I.,  who  speaks  of  his  sending  the 
hrcBd  of  the  consecrated  eucharist  to  the  presbyters 
ministering  in  the  parish  churches  on  the  Lord's 
day,  that  they  might  not  on  that  day  think  them- 
selves "  separated  from  his  communion.  So  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  clergy  of  the  great 
churchy  sent  forth  by  turns  only,  to  minister  in  the 
several  tUuU  on  the  Lord's  day;  and  then  their 
having  a  title,  or  the  care  of  a  church,  must  mean 
no  more  but  their  being  deputed  in  common  to  the 
aervice  of  the  tihilif  or  parish  churches,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  cathedral  church.  Something  of 
lias  custom  continued  at  Constantinople  to  the 
time  of  Justinian.  For  in  one  of  his  Novels"  he 
takes  notice  of  three  churches,  St  Mary's,  Theo- 
4ore^8,  and  Irene's,  which  had  no  appropriated 
clergy  belonging  to  them,  but  were  served  by  the 
ministers  of  the  great  church,  who  officiated  in 
them  according  to  their  courses.  It  is  observed 
also  by  some,  that  a  peculiar  custom  prevailed  at 
Rame«  to  have  two  presbyters  officiate  in  every 
ehnrch,  whereas  in  other  places  there  was  but  one. 
Dr.  Maurice**  infers  this  from  a  passage  in  the 
Comments  of  Hilary,  the  Roman  deacon,  who  com- 
monly goes  under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,  who 
says,  that  though  there  were  but  seven  deacons  in 
all  Rome,  yet  there  was  such  a  number  of  presby- 
ters as  to  have  two  to  officiate  in  every  church,* 
because  the  inhabitants  communicated  twice  a  week, 
and  there  were  sick  persons  to  be  baptized  almost 
every  day.  But  whether  this  custom  was  so  pecu- 
liar to  Rome,  as  to  belong  to  no  other  church,  is 
what  I  had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  upon 
that  learned  man's  judgment,  than  my  own  as- 
sertion. As  to  country  churches,  the  case  is  very 
plain,  that  presbyters  were  more  early  fixed  and 
appropriated  peculiarly  to  them,  there  being  not 
the  same  convenience  of  serving  them  in  common 
by  the  presbyters  of  the  city  church.  Therefore 
we  may  observe,  that  the  council  of  Neocaesarea"* 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  iwtx*!t(Mi  vpee- 
j9^poi,  the  country  presbyters,  and  those  of  the 


city,  forbidding  the  former  to  officiate  in  the  city 
church,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  and 
city  presbyters :  which  plainly  implies,  that  country 
parishes  were  then  served  by  fixed  presbyters  of  their 
own,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  service  of  the 
city  church.  And  the  same  appears  from  the  ac* 
count  which  Athanasius  gives  of  the  presbyters  of 
the  villages  of  Mareotis  under  Alexandria,  and 
many  other  passages  of  the  ancient  vniters. 

But  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  be- 
ing settled  in  a  parish-cure,  whether     scttM^iSVcooM 

.^  ^ •,.,  .     .  ,.      not  fanmcdiaMy  flx- 

m  city  or  country,  did  not  immedi-  cd  opoo  p«ri«hi«  at 

...  .  their  fmt  dJTirion, 

ately  entitle  a  man  to  the  revenue  ^^  p^  <°to  the 

oommoB  ttock. 

arising  from  that  cure,  whether  in 
tithes  or  oblations,  or  any  other  kind.  For,  an- 
ciently, all  church  revenues  were  delivered  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  bishop's  church,  whence,  by 
the  direction  and  approbation  of  the  bishop,  who 
was  the  chief  administrator  of  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese,  a  monthly  or  an  annual  division  was  made 
among  the  clergy  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  has  been 
showed  before,  in  giving  an  account  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,"  and  their  distribution.  Where,  among 
other  things,  it  has  been  observed  out  of  Theodoras 
Lector,"  that  at  Constantinople  no  parish  church 
had  any  appropriated  revenues  till  the  time  of  Gen- 
nadius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  anno  460, 
when  Marcian's  (economw  first  ordered  the  clergy 
of  every  church  to  receive  the  offerings  of  their  own 
church,  whereas  before  the  great  church  received 
them  all.  In  the  Western  church,  particularly  in 
Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  it  appears 
from  the  first  council  of  Bracara,  that  the  bishop 
and  city  clergy  had  still  all  their  revenues  in  a  com- 
mon fund,  which  was  divided  into  four  parts,  one 
for  the  bishop,"  another  for  the  clergy,  a  third  for 
the  fabric  and  lights  of  the  church,  and  a  fourth 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  be  dispensed  by  the 
hands  of  the  archpresbyter  or  archdeacon,  vnih  the 
bishop's  approbation.  But  the  country  clergy,  as  to 
their  revenues,  were  now,  or  shortly  after,  upon  a 
different  foot :  for  in  the  second  council  of  Bracara, 
which  was  held  but  nine  years  after  the  first,  anno 
572,  we  find  a  canon  ^  forbidding  bishops  to  have 
any  share  in  the  oblations  of  the  parochial  churches* 


"  Iimoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  c.  5.  Quanim  presbyteri, 
^na  die  ipeo  propter  plebem  sibi  creditam  DobUcum  con- 
vewrc  noQ  poMunt,  idcirco  fermentum  a  nobis  confectum 
per  acolythoa  accipiunt,  ut  le  a  nostra  communione  mazime 
3b  die  non  jiidicent  teparatot. 

*  Jottln.  Novel.  3.  c.  1. 

**  If  anrice  of  Dioces.  Episcop.  p.  47. 

*  Ambrot.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Nunc  autem  septem  dia- 
cooot  eeee  oportet,  et  aliquantos  pretbyteroi,  ut  bini  sint  per 
ecckiiaa,  et  unut  in  civitate  episcopus. — Omni  enim  heb- 
domadi  offerendum  est,  etsi  non  quotidie  peregrinis,  incolis 
tamen  vel  bis  in  bebdomada,  etsi  non  desint  qui  prope  quo- 
tidie baptisentur  aegri. 

*  CoDC.  NeocsBsar.  c.  13. 


"  Book  V.  chap.  6.  sect.  1. 

»  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  1.  p.  553. 

*  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  c.  25.  Placuit  ut  de  rebus  ecclesiasticis 
tres  nquee  fiant  portiones,  id  est,  una  episcopi,  alia  clerico- 
rum,  tertia  in  reparatione  vel  in  luminariis  ecclesise.  De 
quarta  parte  sive  archipresbyter  give  archidiaconus  illam 
admiuistrans,  episcopo  faciat  rationem. 

^  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c  2.  Placuit  ut  nullus  episcoporum 
per  suas  dioeceses  ambulans,  prster  honorem  cathedrae  suae, 
id  est,  solidos  duos,  aliquid  aliud  per  ecclesias  tollat.  Neque 
tertiam  partem  ex  quacunque  oblatione  populi  in  ecclesiis 
parochialibus  requirat,  sed  ilia  tertia  pars  pro  luminaribus 
ecclesiae  vel  recuperatione  servetur,  et  per  siogulos  annos 
episcopo  inde  ratio  fiat. 
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and  assigning  that  third  part  to  maintain  the  fabric 
and  lights  of  the  church;  only  allowing  them  to 
receive  two  9oiuli  by  way  of  honorary  acknowledg- 
ment, {honor  cathedra,  the  canon  terms  it,)  in  their 
parochial  visitations.  So  that  at  least  from  this 
time  we  may  date  the  appropriation  of  revenues  in 
Spain  to  the  country  parochial  churches.  In  the 
same  council  there  is  another  canon  which  corrects 
an  abuse,  that  plainly  implies  such  an  appropriate 
settlement  upon  country  churches.  For  some  pa- 
trons,** it  seems,  would  build  churches  on  their  own 
lands,  not  for  piety,  but  for  lucre's  sake,  that  they 
might  go  halves  with  the  clergy  in  whatever  was 
collected  of  the  oblations  of  the  people.  To  remedy 
which  inconvenience  the  council  orders,  That  no 
bishop  should  consecrate  any  church  for  the  fhture, 
that  was  built  upon  such  abominable  contract  and 
tributary  condition.  This  is  a  farther  evidence,  that 
the  revenues  of  country  churches  were  then  ap- 
propriated to  them,  else  such  abuses  as  these  could 
not  have  had  any  foundation.  But  in  Germany  and 
France  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  churches  seem 
to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  at 
least  he  had  his  dividend  of  a  fourth  part,  for  some 
ages  longer.  For  there  are  rules  in  the  Capitulars 
of  Baluzius  and  Goldastus*s  editions,  which  order** 
tithes  and  oblations  to  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
according  to  ancient  canon,  and  one-fourth  to  be 
g^vcn  to  the  bishop.  And  some  learned  persons,** 
who  have  narrowly  examined  our  English  constitu- 
tion, seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  bishops  had 
their  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  with  the 
parochial  clergy  for  some  considerable  time  after  the 
first  designation  and  settlement  of  parish  churches. 
For  they  suppose,  that  originally  the  bishop's  cathe- 
dral was  the  only  church  in  a  diocese,  from  whence 
itinerant  or  occasional  preachers  were  sent  to  con- 
vert the  country  people,  who  for  some  time  resorted 
to  the  cathedral  for  solemn  Divine  worship.  After- 
wards, by  degrees,  some  other  churches  were  built 
among  them:  first  private  oratories,  or  chapels,  with- 
out any  parish  bounds,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
as,  being  at  too  great  distance  from  the  cathedral, 
might  more  easily  resort  to  them.  Then  parish 
churches  with  certain  limits  were  erected,  some 
by  the  liberality  of  the  people  themselves  in  more 
populous  and  wealthy  places,  others  by  the  bishops, 
and  others  by  the  Saxon  kings ;  but  chiefly  the  lords 
of  manors,  the  thanes,  as  they  then  called  them, 
were  the  great  instruments  in  this  work  of  found- 
ing parish  churches.     Whence  it  was  that  parish 


bounda  were  conformed  to  the  Innite  and  extent  of 
a  manor,  as  I  have  showed  that  the  bounds  of  u 
ancient  diocese  were  to  the  teriitXMy  of  a  ci^: 
and  hence  the  lord  of  a  manor  had  hia  original 
right  of  patronage  and  preaentation.  Yet  this  did 
not  destroy  the  bishop's  right  to  a  share  in  the 
revenue  of  his  whole  diooeae.  Bat  time  made  in 
alteration  in  this  matter:  lor  oar  bishops  seem 
voluntarily  to  have  relinquished  their  title  to  puo- 
chial  revenues,  as  the  Spanish  faiahops  had  done 
before  them ;  though  whether  they  made  any  canon 
abont  it,  as  the  other  did,  I  am  not  aUe  to  infenn 
the  reader.  But  Dr.  Rennet  has  obaenred**  oat  of 
Dugdale,**  that  notwithstanding  the  alteratioa  tint 
was  made  in  this  matter,  the  bdshope  of  die  Isle  of 
Man  continued  to  have  their  tsriwfM,  or  third  piit 
of  all  church  revenues  in  that  island.  Which,  I 
suppose,  was  because  they  were  not  liable  to  anj 
alterations  made  here,  as  not  being  then  of  the 
English  jurisdiction.  Thus  I  haTe  given  a  shoit 
account  of  the  original  and  ancient  state  of  piio- 
chial  churches,  but  it  is  be3rond  my  design  to  cuiy 
this  inquiry  any  farther.  They  who  woold  knov 
by  what  steps  and  encroachments  parish  ehnrchci 
lost  their  revenues  again,  first  by  the  confbrion  of 
parish  bounds,  and  a  liberty  granted  to  men  to  paj 
their  tithes  and  oblations  where  they  pleased,  snd 
then  by  appropriations  to  monasteries,  and  impro- 
priations granted  to  laymen,  may  find  these  things 
handled  at  large  in  Dr.  Kennef  s  elaborate  Discomie 
of  Impropriations  and  Augmentation  of  VicaFBgOi 
to  which  I  refer  the  inquisitive  reader. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

WHEREIN  IS  PROPOSED  AN  BAST  AND  HONOCRABU 
METHOD  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  PRIMITIVE  DIO- 
CESAN EPISCOPACT  (CONFORMABLE  TO  THE  MODEL 
OF  THE  SMALLER  SORT  OF  ANCIENT  DIOCBSES) 
IN  ALL  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

All  I  have  further  to  add  upon  this  subject,  is  only 
to  make  one  seasonable  and  useful  reflection  upon 
what  has  been  discoursed  in  this  last  Book,  vith 
relation  to  the  long  wished-for  union  of  ail  the 
churehes  of  the  Reformation  in  the  same  fonn  of 
episcopal  government,  agreeable  to  the  model  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.     One  great  ob- 


*^  Cone.  Bracar.2.  c.G.  Siqtiis  basilicam  non  prodevotione 
fidci,  sed  pro  quocstii  cupiditatis  ndificat,  ut  quicquid  ibi  de 
oblatione  popiili  colligitur,  medium  cum  clericit  dividat,  eo 
quod  basilicam  in  terra  sua  questus  caiisa  condiderit,  quod 
in  aliquibus  locis  usque  modo  dicitur  fieri.  Hoc  ergo  de 
cetero  observari  debet,  ut  nullus  episcoporum  tarn  abomi- 
nabili  voto  consentiat,  &c. 


^  Capitular,  lib.  7.  c.  375.    Qustuor  paitet  ex  omiufaai 

(decimia  et  oblationibos)  fiant. Quarta  cpiicopo  itfi»* 

renda.  Vid.  Goldast.  Conatitat.  Imper.  t.  3.  cap.  38^  p.  15& 

**  See  Dr.  Kennet'i  Caae  of  Impropriationi,  p.  9l  Ac- 
Mr.  Wharton's  Defence  of  Plunditiea,  chap.  2.  p.  66. 

**  Case  of  Impropriations,  p.  28. 

**  Dugdal.  Monastic.  Angl.  t  1.  p.  718. 
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jection  against  the  present  diocesan  episcopacy,  and 
that  which  to  many  may  look  the  most  plausible,  is 
drawn  from  the  vast  extent  and  greatness  of  most 
of  the  northern  dioceses  of  the  world,  which  makes 
it  so  extremely  difficult  for  one  man  to  discliarge  all 
the  offices  of  the  episcopal  function.  To  take  off 
the  main  force  of  which  objection,  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  show,  that  for  the  preservation  of 
efnscopacy,  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  dioceses 
should  be  of  the  same  extent,  since  there  was  so 
great  dif^rence  in  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
ancient  dioceses,  but  not  the  least  difference  about 
the  fonns  or  species  of  episcopal  government,  for 
aU  that,  in  any  part  of  the  primitive  church.  And 
therefore,  if  ever  it  shall  please  God  to  dispose  the 
hearts  of  our  brethren,  in  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  receive  again  the  primitive  form  of 
episcopacy,  (which  is  much  to  be  wished,  and  there 
seems  in  some  of  them  to  be  a  good  inclination  and 
tendency  toward  it,)  there  needs  be  no  difficulty  from 
diis  objection  to  hinder  so  useful  and  peaceable  a 
design ;  because  every  church  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
tmct  her  own  dioceses,  and  limit  them  with  such 
bounds,  as  she  judges  most  expedient  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  benefit  of  the  whole  community ;  there 
being  no  certain  geometrical  rule  prescribed  us 
about  this,  either  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  or 
in  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
any  further  than  that  every  city,  or  place  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  should  be  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical 
magistracy,  a  bishop  with  his  presbytery,  to  order 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  men,  as  the  other  does  the 
temporal  That  this  was  the  general  rule  observed 
in  the  primitive  church,  I  think,  I  have  made  it  ap- 
pear beyond  all  dispute,  and  that  upon  this  ground 
there  was  so  great  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  dio- 
ceses sometimes  in  the  same  countries,  as  in  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  especially,  because  the 
cities  differed  so  much  in  the  extent  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Now,  it  is  not  very  material  in  itself  whether 
of  these  models  be  followed,  since  they  are  both 
primitive,  and  allowed  in  ancient  practice.  The 
Church  of  England  has  usually  followed  the  larger 
model,  and  had  very  great  and  extensive  dioceses : 
for  at  first  she  had  but  seven  bishoprics  in  the 
whole  nation,  and  those  commensurate  in  a  manner 
to  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms.  Since  that  time  she 
has  thought  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to  contract  her 
dioceses,  and  multiply  them  into  above  twenty; 
and  if  she  should  think  fit  to  add  forty  or  a  hundred 
Bore,  she  would  not  be  without  precedent  in  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Archbishop  Cran- 
■er  was  very  well  apprized  of  this,  and  therefore 
he  advised  King  Henry  VIII.  to  erect  several  new 
bishoprics,  as  a  great  means  among  other  things  for 


reforming  the  church.  In  pursuance  of  which  ad- 
vice the  king  himself  drew  up  a  list  of  near  twenty 
new  bishoprics  which  he  intended  to  make,  and  a 
bill  was  passed  in  parliament,  anno  1539,  to  em- 
power the  king  to  do  this  by  his  letters  patent. 
The  whole  transaction  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
tended sees  may  be  read  at  large  in  Bishop  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  The 
thing  indeed  miscarried  afterward,  and  by  some  ac- 
cident was  never  effected ;  but  notwithstanding  it 
shows  us  the  sense  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Reform- 
ation. What  therefore  has  been  and  still  is  allow- 
able in  this  church,  is  allowable  in  others ;  that  is, 
to  multiply  dioceses  as  necessity  requires,  and  divide 
the  great  care  and  burden  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tion into  more  hands  for  the  greater  benefit  and 
advantage  of  the  church.  Whenever,  therefore,  any 
of  the  foreign  churches  of  the  protestant  communion 
shall  think  fit  to  reassume  again  the  ancient  episco- 
pal form  of  government  among  them,  they  may 
both  with  honour  and  ease  frame  to  themselves 
such  a  model  of  small  dioceses,  as  will  not  much 
exceed  the  extent  of  one  of  their  classes,  nor  much 
alter  its  form,  and  yet  be  agreeable  to  the  model  of 
the  lesser  sort  of  dioceses  in  the  primitive  church. 
A  temporary  moderator,  or  a  superintendent  of  a 
small  district,  such  as  are  our  rural  deaneries,  will 
easily  be  made  a  bishop,  by  giving  him  a  solemn 
ordination  to  the  perpetual  office  of  governing  the 
churches  of  such  a  district,  as  chief  pastor,  under 
whom  all  other  inferior  pastors  of  the  same  district 
must  act  in  subordination  to  him,  deriving  their 
authority  from  his  imposition  of  hands,  and  doing 
nothing  without  his  consent  and  approbation.  As 
this  will  secure  the  just  authority  and  veneration  of 
episcopal  superintendency,  whilst,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Ignatius,  nothing  is  done  without  the  bishop 
in  the  church ;  so  will  it  be  agreeable  to  the  model 
of  the  ancient  church,  which  had  many  small  dio- 
ceses as  well  as  large  ones,  particularly  in  Italy, 
where  many  episcopal  sees  were  not  above  five  or 
six  miles  from  one  another,  and  their  dioceses  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  extent,  such  as  Namia 
and  Interamnia,  Fidencp,  Fulginimi,  Hispcllum, 
Fonmi  Flaminii,  and  many  others,  that  have 
been  particularly  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  Book. 
There  are  now  a  great  many  such  dioceses  in  Italy 
in  the  realm  of  Naples,  where  the  whole  number  is 
a  hundred  and  forty-seven,  twenty  of  which  are 
archbishoprics ;  and  some  of  them  so  small  as  not 
to  have  any  diocese  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city, 
as  is  particularly  noted  by  Dr.  Maurice*  and  others, 
of  Campana  and  Vesta,  out  of  Ughellus's  Italia 
Sacra,  whence  it  is  observed  also,  that  Cava  in  the 
same  kingdom  had  but  five  hundred  communicants 
belonging  to  it    And  there  are  some  dioceses  at 


■  Maurice,  Diocesan  Episc.  p.  132. 
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present  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  which  I 
am  told  do  not  very  much  exceed  that  proportion. 
The  bishopric  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  now  but 
seventeen  parishes,  and  in  Bcde's  time '  the  whole 
island  had  but  the  measure  of  three  or  four  hundred 
families,  according  to  what  was  then  the  English 
way  of  computation,  though  the  Isle  of  Anglesea 
had  thrice  that  number.  So  that  though  dioceses 
in  the  protestant  churches  should  be  thus  contract- 
ed, yet  no  other  church,  where  episcopacy  is  already 
settled,  can  have  any  just  reason  to  complain  of 
such  an  episcopacy  as  this,  so  long  as  it  appears  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  original  state,  and  exactly  con- 
formable to  ancient  practice.  Nor  can  any  churches 
then  have  ground  for  dispute  with  one  another 
about  external  polity  and  government,  though  the 
dioceses  of  one  church  happen  to  be  larger  or  smaller 
than  those  of  another ;  so  long  as  they  have  each 
their  precedents  in  the  ancient  church,  they  may 
treat  one  another  with  the  same  catholic  charity  as 
the  ancient  churches  did,  among  whom  we  never 
find  the  least  footstep  of  a  dispute  upon  this  found- 
ation. Nor  is  there  now  any  dispute  between  the 
two  sister  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  upon 
this  head,  though  the  one  has  enlarged  and  the 
other  contracted  her  dioceses  since  the  Reformation. 
For  in  Ireland  there  are  not  now  above  half  the 
numlier  of  dioceses  that  there  were  before,  and  con- 
sequently they  must  needs  be  larger  by  uniting  them 
together.  In  England  there  are  more  in  number 
than  formerly,  some  new  ones  being  erected  out  of 
the  old  ones,  and  at  present  the  whole  number  aug- 
mented to  three  times  as  many  as  they  were  for 
some  ages  after  the  first  conversion.  Beside  that 
we  have  another  way  of  contracting  dioceses  in  ef- 
fect here  in  England,  appointed  by  law,  which  law 
was  never  yet  repealed,  which  is  by  devolving  part 
of  the  bisbop*8  care  upon  the  chorepUcopi,  or  sufira- 
gan  bishops,  as  the  law  calls  them :  a  method  com- 


monly practised  in  the  andoit  church  in  such  hige 
dioceses  as  those  of  St  Basil  and  Theodoiet,  one 
of  which  had  no  less  than  fifty  ekorepiseopi  onder 
him,  if  Nazianzen  rightly  informs  as ;  and  it  is  a 
practice  that  was  continued  here  all  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  to  the  end  of  King 
James ;  and  is  what  may  be  revired  again  when- 
ever any  bishop  thinks  his  diocese  too  large,  or  his 
burden  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  himself  alone. 
From  hence  I  conclude,  that  the  multiplying  bi- 
shops and  contracting  of  dioceses  in  the  protestsat 
churches,  can  give  no  just  ofience  to  any  other 
episcopal  churches,  since  it  was  ever  practised  in 
the  ancient  church,  and  is  now  practised  in  sonie 
of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  where  stiU  the 
dioceses  remain  so  great,  as  to  be  c^iable  of  being 
divided  each  into  ten,  without  altering  the  speda 
of  episcopacy,  or  infringing  any  role  of  the  tatfaolic 
church.  If  this  consideration  may  contribute  any- 
thing toward  the  settlement  of  a  primitiTe  episeo- 
pacy  in  such  churches  of  the  Reformation  as  are  stiU 
without  it,  (which  may  be  done  by  ordaining  a  su- 
preme pastor  in  every  great  town,  where  there  is  a 
civil  magistracy,  with  lesser  towns  and  villagei  m 
its  dependence,  which  was  the  ancient  notion  ci  t 
city  when  episcopacy  was  first  settled  by  the  spoi- 
tles,)  I  shall  then  think  my  pains  and  labour,  which 
have  not  been  small,  in  discovering  the  extent  and 
measure  of  so  many  ancient  dioceses,  to  be  still  to 
much  the  more  useful,  not  only  as  opening  a  way 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  state  of  the  ancient 
church,  but  as  promoting  the  unity  and  firmer  set- 
tlement of  the  present  church,  whose  general  in- 
terest, and  not  that  of  any  particular  church  or 
party  interfering  with  it,  I  have  proposed  to  my- 
self in  this  whole  work  to  prosecute  and  serre. 
The  God  of  peace  and  truth  prosper  the  endeavours 
of  all  those  who  have  no  other  design. 


APPENDIX. 


Having  given  no  particular  catalogue  of  the  an- 
cient dioceses  in  the  six  African  provinces,  in  the 
foregoing  Book,  as  of  all  other  provinces  in  the 
world;  lest  it  should  be  thought  an  omission,  I 
have  here  subjoined  an  account  of  them,  as  col- 
lected by  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius, 
out  of  the  ancient  councils,  and  the  Collation  of 
Carthage,  and  the  notitia  of  Africa,  published  by 


Sirmondus,  among  his  Miscellanies,  and  the  woAb 
of  St  Austin,  and  Victor  Vitensis,  who  speaks  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  bishops  in  the  first  of 
these  provinces,  called  Zeugitana,  or  the  Procoo- 
sular  Africa;  though  Car.  a  Sancto  Paulo  could 
find  the  names  only  of  one  hundred  and  two  dioceses, 
and  some  of  these  named  twice  or  thrice  over.  For 
BoUta,  and  Vallis,  and  Vol,  are  but  three  names  for 


sBede,  lib.2.c.9. 
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the  same  city.  So  Abdera,  and  Abbirita,  and  Abbir 
Gennaniciomin,  are  the  same.  As  also  Sicca  and 
Zigga.  Duassedemsai  and  Dueesenepsalitinse,  two 
corrupt  names  for  the  city  Selemsal,  as  Holstenius 
observes  in  his  remarks  upon  them. 

In  Proyincia  Zeugitana,  otherwise  called  Africa 
Proconsularis. 

1.  Carthago.  2.  Sicilibra.  3.  Maxula.  4.  Yal- 
lis.  5.  Uthina.  6.  Tuburbo.  7.  Abdera.  8.  As- 
snrus.  9.  Tucabor,  aL  Tucca  Terebinthina.  10. 
Altibura.  II.  Yazua.  12.  Ammedera.  13.  Sicca 
Venerea.  14.  Thinnissa.  15.  Tuburbo  Minus. 
16.  Membresa.  17.  Melzita.  la  Utica.  19.  Theu- 
dalis.  20.  Hippozaritus,  al.  Hippo-Diarritorum. 
21.  Membra  22.  Lapda.  23.  Bulla  Regia.  24. 
Tennona,  aL  Tunnona.  25.  Beneventum.  26. 
Simithu.  27.  Thele.  28.  Carpis.  29.  Utimmira. 
dOL  Misua.  31.  Duassedemsai.  32.  Migripa.  33. 
Puppiana.  34.  Puppita.  35.  Urcita,  forsan  Uci. 
36.  Gisipa.  37.  Uzita,  Uci.  38.  Bonusta.  39. 
Cicsita.  40.  Neapolis.  41.  Culcita.  42.  Curubis. 
43.  Coefola.  44.  Bulla.  45.  Clypea.  46.  Megla- 
polis.  47.  Timida  Regia.  48.  Zigga.  49.  Seroina. 
5Ql  Parisiumt  forsan  Pertusa.  51.  Rucuma.  52. 
T^bora.  53.  Tagarata.  54.  Cellce.  55.  Uzippare. 
56b  Abbir  Gkrmanicia.  57.  Ausana,  al.  Ausapha. 
56l  Tabnca.  59.  Maraggarita,  al.  Naraggarita. 
60.  Muzua.  61.  Abitina.  62.  Tituli.  63.  Eudala. 
64.  Casula.  65.  Tulana.  66.  Vina,  al.  Viva.  67. 
Yolita,  al.  Bolita.  68.  Tunes.  69.  Mattiana.  70. 
Hilta.  71.  Zama.  72.  Cubdis.  73.  Municipitogia. 
74.  EHbia.  75.  Pia.  76.  Tadua.  77.  Uzala.  7a 
Timca.  79.  Abora.  80.  Libertina.  81.  Scilita. 
82.  Absasalla.  83..  Aradita.  84.  Yeri.  85.  Cium- 
tnburbo,  which  ^olstenius  takes  to  be  a  corrupt 
reading  for  Civ.  M.  Tuburbo.  86.  Ofita.  87.  Mu- 
nicipium  Canapium.  8a  Nummuja.  89.  Taura- 
cina.  90.  Ucala.  91.  Sinuara.  92.  Succuba.  93. 
Horta,  vel  Horrea.  94.  Trisipellis.  95.  Giutram- 
bacaria.  96.  Yilla  Magna.  97.  Tigimma.  98. 
BoHta.  99.  Aga.  100.  Cscirita.  101.  Tatia  Mon- 
tanensis.  102.  Mullita.  103.  Duee  Senepsalitinse, 
aL  Selemsilita.  104.  Eguge.  Holstenius  adds, 
Fnmi,  Simingita,  Aptunga,  and  Simidita. 

In  Numidia. 

l.,Ctrta,  aL  Constantina,  the  civil  metropolis  of 
this  province.  2.  Cnllu.  3.  Rusicade.  4.  Yaga, 
•L  Bagaia.  5.  Lares.  6.  Mileum,  rectius  Mile- 
van.  7*  Idicra.  a  Cuiculum.  9.  Nobas  Parsa. 
la  Diana.  11.  Gemelke.  12.  Cullicitanis.  Hol- 
ilenias  reckons  it  the  same  with  Culcita.  13.  Zama 
Segia,  the  royal  seat  of  King  Juba.  14.  Lambiri. 
I5k  Sinitu.  16.  Aqus  Tibilitanee.  17.  Hippo 
Begins.  18.  Tubursica.  19.  Calama.  20.  Ga- 
stnphala,  aL  Gazophyla.  21.  Tigillaba.  22.  Ro- 
23.  Tipesa.     24.  Tagaste.     25.  Thagura, 


al.  Tagora.  26.  Altaba.  27.  Yegesela.  2a  Mas- 
cula.  29.  Macomades.  30.  Tamugada.  31.  Lam- 
bffisa.  32.  Tabuda.  33.  Bercera.  34.  Municipi- 
um,  al.  Municipium  Tullense.  35.  Burca.  36. 
Yada.  37.  Centenaria.  3a  Niba.  39.  Amphora. 
40.  Buconia.  41.  Sugita,  al.  Siguita.  42.  Putea. 
43.  Ausucurro.  44.  Fussala.  45.  Noba  Barbara. 
46.  Idassa.  47.  Monte.  48.  Lamsorte.  49.  Ti- 
didita.  50.  Cass  Medians.  51.  Cethaquensusca, 
aL  Cathaquensa.  52.  Centuzia.  53.  Noba  Ger- 
mania.  54.  Susicasia.  55.  Noba  Cssaris.  56. 
Yazarita,  aL  Bazarita.  57.  Ressana.  5a  Augu- 
rium.  59.  Octabum.  60.  Gilba.  61.  Mathara. 
62.  Midila.  63.  Punentiana.  64.  Mets.  65.  Cs- 
sarea.  66.  Nobasina.  67.  Coelia.  6a  Zattara. 
69.  Tarassa.  70.  Castellum  Titulianum.  71.  Gi- 
rus  MarcellL  72.  Sillita,  al.  Sillilita.  73.  Hizir- 
zada.  74.  Rusticiana.  75.  Madaurus.  7a  Buf- 
fada.  77'  Sistroniana.  78.  Regium.  79.  Tegla. 
80.  Cass  Nigrs.  81.  Tubunia.  82.  TigisL  83. 
Zabi.  84.  Narangara.  85.  Musti.  86.  Centurio. 
87.  Aqus  Nov®.  88.  Tebeste.  89.  Babra.  90. 
Moxorita.  91.  Tamogazia.  92.  Respecta.  93. 
Legis.  94.  Mazaca.  95.  Lugura.  96.  Turres 
Concordis.  97.  Belesase.  9a  Gaudiabe.  99. 
Garbis.  100.  Marculita.  101.  Suaba.  102.  Ger- 
mania.  103.  Yadesita.  104.  Naratcata.  105.  La- 
miggiza.  106.  Lamiggiga.  IO7.  Yagarmilita,  al. 
Magarmelita,  et  Aquae.  lOa  Turres  Ammeniarum. 
109.  Mulia.  110.  Ospitum.  111.  Yagada,  aL 
Yaga,  Yaiana,  et  Bagaia.  112.  Lamasua.  113. 
Tacarata.  114.  Ullita,  al.  Yallita.  115.  Seleucia, 
al.  Solentiana.  116.  Yada.  117*  Mazimiana.  lia 
Zaradta.  119.  Girus  TarasL  120.  Yicus  Pacis* 
121.  Tabraca.  122.  Tucca.  123.  Quidia.  124. 
Castellum.  125.  Milevi.  126.  Gira.  127.  Fesseita. 
12a  Damatcore.  129.  Mada.  130.  Cass  Calanes. 
131.  Arsicarita.  132.  Yesili,  rectius  Yegesela.  133. 
Yilla  Regia.  134.  Legs.  135.  Lamfua.  136..Ya- 
grava.  137.  Gilba.  13a  Sile.  139.  Gauriana. 
140.  Forme.  141.  Forme  altera.  142.  Fatum. 
Holstenius  adds  nine  more— Yicus  Nigras,  Dru- 
siliana,  Zuma,  or  Summa,  Constantia,  Limata,  Mu- 
tugenna,  Zerta,  Sululitta,  Centuria;  but  then  he 
thinks  some  others  are  twice  repeated,  as  Mileum  and 
Milevis,  Zabi  and  Zama,  Yaga  and  Yagada,  Yeseli 
and  Yegesela,  Tamagazia  and  Tamaguda,  Culsita 
and  CuUisitanis,  Germania  and  Nova  Germania; 
and  Quida  belongs  to  Mauritania  Cssariensis. 

In  Byzacena. 

1.  Adrumetum,  the  civil  metropolis.  2.  Horrea 
C(Blia.  3.  Tagasa.  4.  Turreblandis.  5.  Media- 
num.  6.  Sufes.  7-  Afiifenia.  a  Cillita.  9.  Yi- 
cus Ateris.  10.  Mibiarcesis.  11.  Segermis.  12. 
Miriciana.  13.  Gatiana,  aL  Garriana,  et  Gratiana. 
14.  Suffetula.  15.  Dicea.  16.  Tices.  17.  An- 
cusa.     I  a  Mascliana.     19.  Yadentiniana,  al.  Yar* 
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lentiniana.  20.  Nara.  21.  Seberiana.  22.  Tu- 
bulbaca.  23.  Midita.  24.  Tambaia.  25.  Jube- 
cUdia.  26.  Neptita.  27.  Bubelia.  28.  Celle.  29. 
Decoriana.  30.  Putea.  31.  Theimta.  32.  Mac- 
tans,  al.  Matiris.  33.  Thagamuta.  34.  Autentuxn. 
35.  Abaradira.  36.  Sana.  37.  Octabium.  3a 
Octabum.  39.  Aquiaba.  40.  Henniana.  41.  Par 
radamium,  al.  Feradi  Minor.  42.  Tunis.  43.  Tar 
raza.  44.  Crepedula.  45.  Trofiniana.  46.  Leptia 
Minor.  47.  Feradimaia,  aL  Feradi  Mi^or.  4a  Te- 
muniana,  vel  Temoniara.  49.  Unizibira.  50.  Ta- 
malluma.  51.  Miusuca.  52.  Massimana.  53.  Ser- 
badana.  54  Marazana.  55.  Pederodiana.  56. 
Tuzurita.  57*  Matarita.  5a  Usula.  59.  Irpiniana, 
aL  Hierpiniana.  60.  Aqu»  Albenses.  61.  Mene- 
phessa.  62.  Capse.  63.  Acola,  al.  Aquila.  64. 
Tasbalte.  65.  Municipia,  et  Gemisias.  66.  Tizia. 
67.  Ruspe.  6a  Vararita.  69.  Febianum.  70.  Ce- 
baradcfa.  71.  Foratiana.  72.  Boana.  73.  Mi- 
miana.  74.  Telepte.  75.  Prapsidium.  76.  Nada 
77.  Maraguia.  7a  Tetcitana.  79.  Macriana.  80. 
Gurgaita.  81.  Cululi.  82.  Arsurita,  aL  Sarsurita. 
83.  Tagarbala.  84.  Aqus  Regie.  85.  Qiuestori- 
ana.  86.  Carcabia.  87.  Victoriana.  88.  Mate* 
nana.  89.  Hirina.  90.  Gummi.  91.  Morotheo- 
rita.  92.  Ticualta.  93.  Auzegera.  94.  Gawarita. 
95.  Helia.  96.  Talapte.  97.  Limica.  9a  Junca. 
99.  Thenae.  100.  Jubaldana.  101.  Tamaza.  102. 
Unuricopolis.  103.  Aggir,  aL  Aggarita.  104.  Bi- 
zacium.  105.  Tapsus.  106.  Madassumma.  107. 
Tysurus.  lOa  Septimunicia.  109.  Amurdasa. 
110.  Abidus,  aL  Aviduvicus.  111.  Benefensis. 
112.  Dura.  113.  Rufiniana.  114.  Forontoniana. 
1 1 5.  Egnatia.  1 1 6.  Frontoniana.  117-  Tegariata. 
lia  Aggarita.  119.  Garriana.  120.  Castrum.  121. 
Vite,  where  Victor  Yitensis  was  bishop,  who  wrote 
the  History  of  the  Yandalic  Persecution.  122^ 
Circina.  123.  Prscausa.  124  Cufruta.  125.  Fi- 
lace.  126.  Oppenua.  127.  Sublecte.  12a  Cen- 
culiana.  129.  Suluiana.  130.  Vassinassa.  131. 
Aquse.  Holstenius  adds  to  these  eight  more,  Ta- 
phrura,  Tiella,  or  Zella,  Cabarsussis,  Tysurus,  Tys- 
dros,  Casul8»  CariunaB,  Dionysiana,  Aquae.  But  then 
he  reckons  some  names  unnecessarily  repeated,  as 
Miriciana  and  Maracia,  which  are  but  two  names 
for  the  same  city;  so  Boana  and  Bana;  and  Gur- 
gaita the  same  vrith  Gurges  in  Mauritania  Ca»- 
sanensis. 

In  Mauritania  Sitifensis. 

1.  Sitifi.  2.  Tamalluma.  3.  Acufida.  4  Ficus. 
5.  Lemfocta.  6.  Perdices.  J.  Tubusuptus.  a  Tucca. 
9.  Lesuita.  10.  Flumen  Piscis.  11.  Privatum.  12. 
Gegita.  la  Satafa.  14  Cellce.  15.  Gadamusa. 
16.  2^bi.  17.  Assapha.  la  Vamalla.  19.  Su- 
rista.  20.  Saldae.  21.  Horrea.  22.  Aquae  Albae. 
23.  Igilgili,  aL  Eguilguili.  24  Zarai.  25.  Par- 
thenium.  26.  Marovana.   27.  Cidamus.   28.  Macri. 


29.  Tamagriata.  3a  Arae.  31.  Mosota,  aL  Moptou 
32.  Hippa.  33.  Taraascania.  34  Veaeetxa.  35. 
Assuoremita.  36.  Serteita.  37.  Melicbnza.  SSL 
Covium.  39.  Oliva.  40.  Equizotum.  41.  Castd- 
lum.  42.  Eminentiana.  43.  Nobalicia.  44  Le> 
melefi,  aL  Lemellense  Castellum.  45.  Socia.  46. 
Zallata.  Holstenius  adds  three  more,  Zabunia,  or 
Mediance  Zabuniorum,  Yamaccora,  or  Bamaccora, 
and  Macriana;  but  rejects  Satafa,  aa  bekmging 
rather  to  Caeaariensis,  where  it  is  also  repeated. 

In  Mauritania  Ciesariensb  and  Tingitana. 

1.  Caesarea.  2.  Ala  Miliamiaia.  a  Bilta.  4 
Bacanaria.  5.  Caputcillaniim,  aL  Gapnteellcu  61 
Cissae.  7-  Castellum  Medianum.  a  Guzgites.  91 
Columnae.  10.  Icosium.  11.  Florianum.  I2.Miniai 
la  Obba.  14  Maturbum.  15.  Reperitannm.  16L 
Rusubicari.  17-  Suflhra,  aL  Suflbsar.  la  Rivto- 
nium.  19.  Tigis.  20.  Aquaa.  21,  Tabora.  22. 
Mamilla.  23.  Sumnla,al.  Subbula.  24  Ubaba.  25. 
Tadama.  26.  Zuchabari.  27-  Tipasa.  2a  Ida. 
29.  Timisi.  3a  Tasacora.  31.  YagaL  32.  Gar> 
tenna.  33.  Gratianopolis.  34  Masueaba.  35.  Pir 
maria.  3a  LaiHdia.  37.  Boltoria.  Sa  Malliaoa. 
39.  Castellum  Tetrapordenae.  4a  Bapara.  41. 
Tamazuca.  42.  Qmdium.  4a  SerCa.  44  Ita.  4& 
Girumons.  46i.  Panatoria.  47.  Socaida.  4a  Fi- 
doloma.  49.  Novae.  5a  Usmiada,  51.  Flmnenae- 
rita.  52.  Amaura.  Sa  Settum.  54  Taranamim. 
55.  Nasbinca.  5a  YiDanoba.  57.  Yaidimissa.  5& 
Catula.  59.  Regium.  6a  Yaodinam.  61.  Capn. 
62.  Rusucurrum.  6a  Sfiisteria.  64  Timida.  6i 
Tabla.  6a  Rusgonia.  67.  Leosita.  6a  Oj^um 
Novum.  69.  Aquisira.  70.  Tigava.  71.  Rusadir. 
7%  Castellum.  73.  Mutedta.  74  Albula.  7a  Bita. 
76.  Mauriana.  77-  Baliana.  7a  Arsenaria.  7^ 
Oborita.  8a  Labdia.  81.  Tenisaa.  82.  Catabiti. 
8a  Herins.  84  Yoncaria.  85.  Gypaaria.  8a  T^ 
madempsis.  87.  Yagae.  8a  Tabadcara.  89.  Catn, 
vel  Castra.  90.  Elephantaria.  91.  Garra.  ^ 
Murconium.  9a  Ida.  94  Thubonae.  95.  Oppi- 
num.  9a  Tuscamia.  97.  Gonagita.  9a  Maxita. 
99.  Sata&.  lOa  Yissalsa.  101.  Adnnuada.  lOGL 
Castellum  Ripense.  lOa  Numidia.  104  Tamuda. 
105.  Caltadria.  lOa  Subur.  107-  Ambia  lOa 
Murustaga.  109.  Fallaba.  1 10.  Bida.  1 1 1.  Man- 
accenseri.  1 12.  Tifilta,  al.  Tisilta.  1  la  Castellom 
Minus.  114  Tigamibena.  115.  Junca.  Ua  C<n^ 
niculana.  117.  Nobica.  lia  Frontce.  liaCat- 
tellum  Jabaritanum.  120.  SereddelL  121.  Agna. 
122.Macania.  123.  Sitae.  124.  Altaba.  125.  Bene- 
pota.  12a  Castra  SeberianL  127.  Sicceaa.  128L 
Flenucletu.  129.  Metagoniom.  13a  Yoncariana. 
131.  Maiuca.  132.  Nabala.  13a  Maun.  13i 
Tingaria.  But  Holstenius  observes  seven  of  these 
to  be  supernumerary ;  for  Zuchabar  and  Subor  are 
but  two  names  for  the  same  city.  So  Rustoniimi 
and  Rusgonia  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  pr»* 
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Timlda  bel< 

)ng8  to  the  Proconsular 

with  Cataqnensa  in 

8a  Haba. 

4a)diai8the 

same  as  Lapda  in  the  said 

Numidia. 

81.  Hosinda;  die  same 

rpis  is  put  for  Irpiniana  in  Byzacena; 

51.  Celerina. 

with    Ospitum   in 

for  Mutugenna  in  Numidia;  and  Ma- 

.52.  Cenesta;  the  same 

Numidia. 

siana  in  Byzacena. 

withTevestainNu- 

82.  Horrea     Avicinen- 

.    .. 

midia. 

sis. 

In  TripoUs.                                  1 

53.  Cass  Bastalenses. 

83.  HaramCeltena;the 

lilagna.     2. 

Sabrata.     3.  Girba.     4. 

54.  Casfe  Favenaes. 

same  as  Horrea  Ce- 

ape. 

55.  CUibia. 

56.  Cebarsussa.  To  these 

lia  in  Byzacena. 

e  seesj  which 

are  thus  assigned  to  their 

84.  Iziriana. 

ovinces,  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo  ex- 

57.  Cancopita. 

85.  Jucundiana. 

habedcal  list  of  several  others,  which 

58.  Ceramussa. 

86.  Idura.    Holstenius 

certainly  fix  in  any  province.    But 

59.  Cssariana. 

adds  two  more : 

I  his  critical  remarks  upon  them,  ob- 

87.  Jacubasa. 

great  many  of  these  are  only  corrup- 

60.  Dydarita. 

88.  Infita. 

brementioned  names ;  and  therefore  I 

61.  Drusiliana;  a  city  of 

e  them  with  his  corrections,  and  some 

Numidia,  12  miles 

89.  Limata. 

t  he  has  made  to  them  from  his  own 

from  Lares. 

90.  Larita. 

62.  Drusita. 

91.  Lambia;  the  same 

63.  Drua, 

with  Lambesa  in 

ina. 

24.  Burugia. 

64.  Dusa. 

Numidia. 

, 

25.  Bauzara. 

65.  Diaba;the8amewith 

92b  Lueimagna. 

ila,    which 

26.  Bofeta,     the     same 

Zaba  in  Mauritania 

93.  Lelalita. 

US  takes  to 

with  Buflbda  in  Nu- 

Sidfensis. 

94.  T.iberalia. 

same  with 

midia. 

95.  Lacas  Dnlcis. 

la,  in  Africa 

27.  Bazarididaca. 

66.  Evera;UieMUiiewith 

96.  Lupeidaaa,    men- 

ilaris. 

23.  Bosuta. 

Vera,   or  Vcri,    in 

tioned  in  the  coun- 

•a. 

29.  Bencenna. 

Africa  Proconsula- 

cil  under  Cyprian, 

la. 

30.  Bartinifia. 

ris. 

which  Bishop  Fell 

the  same 

31.  Betagbara. 

67.  Edistiana. 

thinks  is  the  same 

nphora   in 

32.  Bucara;    the  same 

68.  Ensis;  the  same  with 

with  Lupertina  in 

• 

with    Boncara     in 

OeainTrip<^. 

the    Colladon    of 

Carthage. 

mistake  for 

33.  Buslacena. 

69.  Feradi  Major;    the 

34.  Bagai,  the  same  with 

same   with  Feradi- 

97.  Magarmela  ;     the 

Vagada,  or  Yaiana 

maia  in  Byzacena. 

same  with  Vagar- 

in  Numidia. 

70.  Fund;  thesame  with 

mela  in  Numidia. 

, 

35.  Badi,    Holstenius 

Fnmi  in  AfHca  Pro- 

98.  Medefeesita;     the, 

adds  three  more. 

consularis. 

same  as  Menefessa 

i  city  in  A- 

36.  Bladia. 

71.  Fissana;    perhaps 

inBysacena. 

•consularis. 

37.  Burita. 

Fussala  in  Numidia. 

99.  Mesarfelta. 

a,  leg.  Ab 

3a  Buronita. 

72.  A  Fumis  5  the  same 

100.  Merferobita. 

with  Funii. 

101.  Munavilita. 

• 

39.  Castrum  Galbee. 

73.  Feliciana,  added  by 

102.  Musertita. 

^ 

40.  Cedias. 

Holstenius. 

103.  Mopta;    a  city  of 

e  same  with 

41.  Chullabi. 

Mauritania  Sitifen* 

in  Africa. 

42.  Cibaliana. 

74.  Gitd.     Municipium 

sis.        Holstenius 

added    by 

43.  Casse  Silvanee. 

Antonino. 

adds  to  these  two 

us. 

44.  Cemerinianu. 

75.  GazalieU. 

em. 

45.  Clia.    A  corruption 

76.  Gazabiana.Towhich 

of  Elia,  or  Helia,  in 

Holstenius  adds. 

105.  Marcelliana      and 

Byzacena. 

77.  Gmesita. 

Bazita,  whereof  one 

46.  Cathaugura. 

78.  Givirta,  or  Qirbis. 

Lucidus  is  named 

47.  Cena. 

79.  Guira;ifitbenotthe 

bishop  in  the  Col- 

1, the  same 

48.  Caviopitavora. 

same  with  Gira  in 

ladon  of  Carthage. 

macora    in 

49.  Cincarita. 

Numidia  mentioned 

iaSitifensis. 

50.  Catagna;  the  same 

before. 

106.  Niciba. 
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107.  NignensesMajores; 
the  same  as  Ni- 
grenses,  or  Vicus 
Nigras  in  Numidia. 

108.  Nurcona ;  the  same 
with  Murconium 
in  Mauritania  Cee- 
sariensis, 

109.  Nasaita. 

110.  NovaPetra. 
HI.  Nebbita. 

112.  Nizugubita. 

113.  Novasumma ;  the 
same  with  Noba- 
sina,  in  Numidia. 

114.  Onza. 

115.  Oria. 

116.  Putda. 

117.  Pauzera. 

lia  Pista.  To  which 
Holstenius  adds 
three  others : 

119.  Pisita. 

120.  Pisidia,  a  city  of 
Tripolis. 

121.  Pertusa,  a  city  in 
Antonine's  Itiner- 
aiy  near  Carthage. 

122.  Re&la;  the  same  as 
Cephala  in  Africa 
Proconsularis. 

123.  Sinuara,  named  be- 
fore in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis 

124.  Serteita,  named  be- 
fore in  Ceesarea  Si- 
tifensis. 

125.  Selemsila,  named  a- 
bove  in  Africa. 

126.  Summa,  Zuma  in 
Numidia. 

127.  Sena. 
12s.  Saya. 


129.  Simungita,  Simin- 
gita,  or  Simina,  in 
Africa. 

130.  Sinnipsa. 

131.  Suboabbirita;  the 
same  as  Zuchabari 
in  Mauritania. 

132.  Simidica^cityofA- 
fricaProconsularis. 

133.  Siguita;  the  same 
as  Sugita  in  Nu- 
micGa. 

134.  Signi. 

135.  Sibida.  Holstenius 
adds  two  more : 

136.  Satumica. 

137.  Salicina. 

138.  Tibuzabete. 

139.  Turuda, 

140.  Tunugaba. 

141.  Tignica. 

142.  Tabaicaria;    the 
same  as  Tabadcara 
in  Mauritania  Cs- 
sariensis. 

143.  Taprura,Taphrura, 
near  the  isle  of  Cer- 
cina  in  Byzacena. 

144.  Turris  Alba. 

145.  Tala. 

146.  Tubursusy  Tubursi- 
ca  in  Numidia. 

147.  Tzella;  the  same  as 
Zella  in  Byzacena. 

14a  Tibazabula. 

149.  Tabazaga. 

150.  Truvascanina. 

151.  Tuzumma;  the  same 
as  Zumma  in  Nu- 
midia. 

152.  Tunusuda. 

153.  Tesaniana. 

154.  Tusdrus ;  the  same 
as  Tysdros  in  By- 
zacena. 

155.  Tuzurita ;  a  city  of 


Manritania  Ci 
riensis. 

156.  Tisedita. 

157.  Thybs.  Holstenius 
adds  eight  more : 

15a  Tibari. 

159.  Talabrica. 

160.  Tubia. 

161.  Timidca. 

162.  Tisilita. 

163.  Thasbalte. 

164.  Turuda. 

165.  TuruzL 

166.  Yamaius,  Uci  Ma- 
jus  in  Africa  Pro- 
consularis. 

167*  Vinariona. 
16a  Urugita. 

169.  Yartana. 

170.  Yisa. 

171.  Vaturba. 

172.  Verrona 

173.  Yensana. 

174.  Yoseta,  aL  Yisica, 
a  city  of  Mauri- 


175.  Yinda. 


176.  VuaBa. 
177-  Utumma. 

178.  Victoriana,  named 
before  in  Byacena. 

179.  Yica8C»8aris.Hol- 
stenius  adds  fire 
more: 

180.  Yallita,  aL  UlliU. 

181.  Yina;  the  same  ai 
Yica,  or  Yina  Vi- 

,cu8,  in  Africa. 

182.  Undesia. 

183.  Unttan. 

184.  Utinuna,  aL  Ucimi- 
nain  Africa. 

185.  Zura. 

186.  Zella,  named  before 
in  Bysacena. 

187.  Zelta.  Holateniiii 
thinks  it  should  be 
Zertain  NomidiL 

18a  Zica. 

189.  Zabunia ;  the  same 
as  Medians  Zabo- 
niorum,  a  place 
near  Sitifi  in  M ao- 
litania. 


Holstenius  adds  one  more,  called  Zenita  or  Zemta 
in  the  Collation  of  Carthage,  from  whence  the  great- 
est part  of  the  forementioned  names  are  taken.  But 
the  reader  must  not  imagine,  that  so  many  bisliop- 
rics,  as  have  been  specified  in  all  the  six  African  pn>- 
vinces,  and  among  these  of  uncertain  position,  were 
all  extant  at  one  and  the  same  time.  For  there 
never  was  quite  five  hundred  at  one  time  in  Africa, 
as  has  been  showed  before  from  St.  Austin  and  the 
notitia  published  by  Sirmondus ;  and  yet  here  are 
above  six  hundred  and  eighty  recounted  by  Caidoi 
a  Sancto  Paulo  and  Holstenius,  after  sixty  are  re- 
jected, which  are  named  twice  over.  So  that  from 
first  to  last  there  was  a  change  of  almost  two  hun- 
dred dioceses  in  Africa,  or  at  least  a  change  in  their 
names ;  which  I  note,  lest  any  should  think  diere 
were  more  dioceses  than  St  Austin  mentions. 


Index. 
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AcHAiA,  383 

Adiabene  AssyriaB,  369 

^gyptus  Prima*  357 

M\gyptxia  Sccunda,  358 

Emilia,  395 

Africa  ProconsulariB,  355 

Alpcs  Cottle,  395 

AlposGrais,  398 

Alpcs  Maritinue,  ibid, 

Apulia,  393 

Aqncnfis,  vidt  NarboneiiBis 

Secunda 
AqiiileienaiB,  vidt  Yenetia 
Aquitania  Prima,  399 
Aquitania  Secimda,  ibid. 
Arabia  Petrea,  al.  Palees- 

tina  Tertia,  362 
Antbia  Philadelphias,  360 
Arcadia,  358 
Arelatenaim  vidt  Viemien- 

toB  Sccunda 
Annenia  Prima,  374 
Aimenia  Secunda,  ibid, 
Annenia  Magna,  aL  Persi- 

cat369 
Ana  Proconsularis,  376 
AMym,369 

Augustamnica  Prima,  357 
Augoatamnica  Secunda,  ib. 
Axaniitia»  vidt  India 
Axumitica,  370 

B 

Bdgica  Prima,  399 

Belgica  Secunda,  ibid, 

BitliTnia  Prima,  376 

Bitkynia  Secunda,  ibid. 

Bitaricensis,  vidt  Aquitania 
Prima 

Blemyca  in  Ethiopia,  371 

B<Btica,400 

BneaKmia,  vidt  Gallccia 
Prima 

Britannia,  405 

Bnitia,393 

Budigalenais,  vidt  Aquita- 
nia Secunda 

B  jiacena,  355 


Calabria,  393 
Campania,  392 
Cappadocia  Prima,  373 
Cappadocia  Secimda,  374 
Cappadocia  Tertia,  ibid, 
Caria,  377 
Carthaginensifl    Hispanis* 

400 
Chaldaea,  369 
Cilicia  Prima,  380 
Cilicia  Secunda,  ibid, 
Comagene,  vidt  Euphraten- 

sis,  365 
Corsica  Insula,  394 
Creta  Insula,  383 
Cyclades  Insuls,  380 
Cyprus  Insula,  365 


Dacia  Mediterranea,  384 
Dacia  Ripensis,  ibid. 
Dacia  Antiqua,  sive  Gothia, 

384 
Dalmatia,  385 
Dardania,  384 
Diospontum,  vidt  Heleno- 

pontus 

E 

Ebrodimensis,  vidt    Alpes 

MaritimaB 
Elusana,  vidt  Novempopu- 

lania 
Emeritensis,  vidt  Lusitania 
Epirus  Vetus,  383 
Epirus  Noya,  ibid. 
Ethiopia,  371 

Euboea  Insula,  vidt  Achaia 
Euphratesia,  365 
Europa  ThradaB,  382 


Flaminia,  395 
Flaria  Britannia 


Galatia  Prima,  375 
Galatia  Sccunda,  ibid. 


Gallecia  Prima,  401 
Gallecia  Secimda,  ibid. 
Germanica  Prima,  400 
Germanica  Secimda,  ibid. 
Gothia,  al.  Dacia  Antiqua, 
384 

H 

Hsmimontis,  382 
Hagiopolitana,  vidt  Euphra- 

tensis 
Helcnopontus,  375 
Hellespontus,  376 
Hellas,  vidt    Achaia    and 

Thcssalia 
Hibemia,  402 
Histria,  396 

Hispalensis,  vidt  Boetica 
Homeritarum  Rcgio,  370 
Honorias,  375 

I 

Iberia,  371 

lUyricum  Occidentalc,  385 
Illyricum  Orientale,  383 
Immerinorum  Regio,  370 
India  Axumitica  sub  ^- 

gypto,  ibid. 
Isauria,  379 


Larissena,  vidt  Thessalia 

LaUum,  391 

Lazica,  380 

Lesbus  Insula,  ibid. 

Liguria,  395 

Libya  Marmarica,  sivc  Se- 
cunda, 358 

Libya  Pentapolis,  sive  Cy- 
renaica,  ibid. 

Lucania,  393 

Lugdunensis  Prima,  399 

Lugdunensis  Secunda,  ibid. 

Lugdunensis  Tertia,  ibid. 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  ibid. 

Lugdunensis  QuLnta,  Vidt 
Maxima  Sequanorum 

Lusitania,  400 

Lycaonia,  378 

Lycia,  ibid. 


Lydia,  377 

M 

Macedonia  Prima,  383 

Macedonia  Secimda,  ibid. 

Mauritania    Cesariensis, 
355,  424 

Mauritania  Sitifensis,  ibid. 

Mauritania  Tingitana,  424 

Maxima  Caesariensis   Bri- 
tannic 

Maxima  Sequanorum,  399 

Mediolanensis,  vidt  Liguria 

Mesopotamia,  365 

Moesia  Prima,  sive  Supe- 
rior, 384 

Moesia  Secunda,   sive  In- 
ferior, 382 

N 

NarbonensLS  Prima,  399 
Narbonensis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Nicopolitana,   vidt   Epirus 

Vetus 
Noricum    Mediterraneum, 

385 
Noricum  Ripense,  ibid. 
Notitia  Imperii,  342 
Notitia  Ecclesiffi,  343 
Novempopulania,  399 
Numidia,  355,  423 


Osrhoena,  3G5 
P 

Palffistina  Prima,  al.  Salu- 

taris,  361 
Palsstina  Secunda,  ibid. 
Palaestina  Tertia,  al.  Arabia 

Petraea,  ibid. 
Pamphylia  Prima,  378 
Pamphylia  Secimda,  ibid. 
Pannonia  Superior,  385 
Pannonia  Inferior,  ibid. 
Paphlagonia,  375 
Peloponnesus,  vidt  Achaia 
Persia,  370 
Phoenicia  Prima,  365 
Phoenicia  Libani,  ibid. 
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Phn'gia  Pacatiana  Prima, 

379 
Phr)'gia  Salutaris,  ibid, 
Phi^'gia  Pacatania  Scciin- 

da,  ibid. 
Picenum  Annonarinm,  394 
Piconiim     Suburbicarium, 

391 
Pisidia,  379 

Pontufl  Polomoniacus,  374 
Prsvalitaiia,  384 


RavcnncnsU,  vide  Flaminia 
Ucmensiff,  ride  Bclgica  Sc- 
cunda 


Rh<pUa  Prima  and  Secun- 

da,  396 
Rhothomagensia,  vide  Lug- 

duncnsia  Socunda 
Rhodope,  382 

S 

Samnium,  393 

Sardinia,  394 

Saracenomm  Regio,  370 

Savia,  385 

Scotia,  404 

Scythia  cis   Danubium  in 

Thracia,  380 
Scythia  trans   Danubium, 

384 


Senonenais,    vide    Lugdn- 

nensis  Qnarta 
SicUia,  394 
Syria  Prima,  365 
Syria  Secunda,  ibid. 


Tarraconcnsiii,  400 
Thcbain  Prima,  358 
Thcbais  Secunda,  ibid, 
Theodorias,  365 
Thessalia,  383 
Thcssaloniccnais,  vide  Ma- 
cedonia 
Thracia,  382 
Tripolitana,  356 


TrarireDiii,    vide   Belgica 

Prima 
Turonenais,    vide    Lngdn- 

nensis  Teitia 
Toscia,  388 

U 

Valeria,  390 
Venetia,396 
ViennensiB  Prima,  398 
Vienneiuis  Scctmda,  Aid, 
Umbria,  388 

Z 

Zengitana,  vide  Afrira  Prt>- 
consularis 


AN  INDEX  OF  EPISCOPAL  SEES. 


Abaradira,  in  Byzaccna 
Abdara,  in  Boetica,  400 
Abdora,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Abdia,  tcI  Ada,  incertOD  po- 
sit, in  Hispania 
Abellinum,  in    Campania, 

393 
Abrinca,     Auranchcs,     in 
Lugdimcnsis     Secunda, 
399 
Abritum,  in  Mo^sia  Secun- 
da, 382 
Abula,  in  Lusitania,  400 
Abydus,   in    Hellcspontus, 

376 
Abyla,  in  Phoenicia  Libani, 

365 
Acarassus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Acelum,  in  Venctia,  396 
Acci,  Guadix,  in  Carthagi- 

nensis  Hispania,  400 
Ac^rroe,  in  Campania,  392 
Acherontia,  Accrenza,    in 

Apulia,  393 
Achrida,    in    Prsevalitana, 

384 
Acmonia,  in  Phrj'gia  Paca- 
tiana, 379 
Acrassus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Acropolis,  in  Lucania,  393 
Adada,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Adana,   in  Cilicia   Prima, 

380 
Adra,  in  Arabia  Philadcl- 

phice,  360 
Adramyttium,  in  Asia,  377 


Adriana,  in  Hellespont  us, 
376 

Adriana,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 

Adrianopolis,  in  Epirus  Ve- 
tu8,383 

Adrianopolis,  in  Honorias, 
375 

Adrianopolis,  in  Pisidia, 
379 

Adrianopolis,  in  Hocmimon- 
tis,  382 

Adrianothenc,  in  Hellcs- 
pontus, 376 

Adnlis,  in  Ethiopia,  371 

^cee,  in  Apulia,  393 

^clanum,  in  Samnium, 
ibid, 

Mgte,  in  Cilicia  Secunda, 
380 

iEgea,  in  Asia,  377 

iElia,  vide  Hienisalem,  361 

iEmi,  idem  cum  .£no 

iEmonia,  in  Histria,  396 

.£nus,  in  Rhodope,  382 

.£sis,  in  Piccnum  Anno- 
narinm, 394 

Agatha,  Agde,  in  Narbo- 
uensis  Prima,  399 

Agdamia,  incertae  posit,  in 
Phrygia 

Aginnum,  Agen,  in  Aqui- 
tania  Secunda,  399 

Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  394 

Agrippina,  in  Gcrmanica 
Secunda,  400 

Agraga,  incertce  Provincie, 
in  Hispania 


Aila,  in  Palcstina  Tertia, 

361 
Alabanda,  in  Carta,  377 
Alo^a,  in  Sicily,  394 
Alba   Pompeia,  in   Alpee 

Cottie,  395 
Albanum,  in  Latium,  391 
Alba,  in  Latium,  ibid. 
Albensium  Ciritas,  Yiyaria, 

in  Viennensis,  398 
Albiga,  Alby,  in  Aquitania 

Prima,  399 
Albingaunum,  Albenga,  in 

Alpes  CottiK,  395 
Aleria,  in  Corsica,  394 
Alctium,  in  Calabria,  393 
Aletium,  Alet,  in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Aletrium,  in  Latium,  391 
Alexandria,    in    ^figyptus 

Prima,  356,  359 
Alexandria,  Scanderon,  in 

Cilicia  Secunda,  380 
Alexanimi,  Alessano,  in  Ca- 
labria, 393 
Algiza,  vide  Argiza,  in  Asia 
Alinda,  in  Caria,  377 
Aliona,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 
ana, 379 
Alipha,  in  Samnium,  393 
Altinum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Amadassa,  in  Pluygia  Sa- 
lutaris, 379 
Amalphia,  in  Campania,  398 
Amantia,  in  Eptms  Nora, 

383 
Amasea,  in  Hclenopontus, 
375 


Amastris,  in  Paphlagonia, 

375 
Amathus,  in  Cjpmat  365 
Amathm,  in  Palcitina  Se- 
cunda, 361 
Ambianum,  Amipns,  in  Bel- 
gica Secunda,  400 
Amblada,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Ambnia,  vide  Amphon 
Ameria,  in  Umbria,  389 
Amida,    in    Mesopotamia, 

365 
Amlnu,  in  Helenopontos, 

375 
Amitemom,  in  Valeria,  2S0 
Amorium,  in  Phrygia  Sah- 

tari8,379 
Amyzon,  in  Caiia,  377 
Anagnia,  in  Campania,  391 
Anapolis,  incerte  podt  ex 

Concil.  Sardicenai 
Anastadopolis,  in  Caria,  377 
Anastadopolifl,  in  Galatia 

Prima,  375 
Anastasiopolis,  in  Fkrypn 

Pacatiana,  379 
Anazaibns,  in  Cifida  Se- 
cunda, 380 
Anchialns,  in  Haeminioiitiir 

382 
Anchianras,  in  Epimi  Ve- 
ins, 383 
Ancona,  in  Pioenvn  Sub- 
urbicarium, 391 
Ancyra,  in  Pluygia  Pacati- 
ana, 379 
Ancyra,  in  Galatia  Priiam 
375 
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Andera,  in  AtU,  377 
AndegaTum,    Angiera,    in 
Lugdonensis  Tertia,  399 
Andrapa,  in  Helenopontns, 

375 
Andropolis,    in    ^gyptus 

Prima,  356 
Anasa,  in  Asia,  377 
Anemnrium,    in     laauria, 

379 
Anenyaia,  forsan  Anaea 
Anitha,  in  Arabia,  360 
Anicium,  vitie  VellaTa 
Aninctum,  in  Asia,  377 
Antaradus,     in    Phoenicia 

Prima,  365 
Antaeum,  in  ThelMUS  Pri- 
ma, 358 
Anthcdon,     in    Paltcstina 

Prima,  361 
Anthysa,  urbs  incertce  posit. 
Antinoe,  in  Thelwis  Prima, 

358 
Antiochia  ad  Meeandrinm, 

in  Caria,  377 
Antiochia  Mygdonic,  vide 

Niiibis,  in  Mesopotamia 
Antiochia,  in  Pisidia,  378 
Antiochia*  in  Syria  Prima, 

365,  367 
Antiochia  ad  Tragum,  in 

Isanria,  379 
Antipatria,     in    Palsstina 

Prima,  361 
Antiphdlns,  in  Lycia,  378 
Anttphra,  in  Libya,  358 
AntipoUa,  Antibe,  in  Nar- 

bonenaia  8ecanda,399 
Antipyrgns,  in  Libya*  358 
Antiariodomm,  Auxerre,  in 

Lngdnnenais  Quarta,  399 
Antithoii,  in  Augustamnioa 

Secanda,358 
Antinm,  in  Latinm,  391 
Antrum,  incerta  poaitionis, 

in  Theasalia  yel  8amo- 

thrada 
Apamea,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Apamea,  in  Bithynia  8e- 

cundaf  376 
Apamea,  in  Syria  Seeonda, 

365 
Aphnmm,   in  Angnstam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Aphrodiaias,  in  Garia,  377 
Aphroditopolis,  in  Arcadia, 

358 
Apiaria,  in  Mceaia  Seeonda, 

382 
Apira,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
ApoUinia  CiTitaa  Panra,  in 

Thebais  Prima,  358 
Apollinis  Fannm,  in  Lydia, 

377 


Apollonia,  in  Epims  Nora, 

383 
Apollonia,  in  Lydia,  377 
Apollonias,  in  Caria,  ibid, 
Apollonias,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Apta  Julia,  Apt,  in  Narbo- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Aptuchi  Fannm,  in  Penta- 

polls,  358 
Aqua  Viva,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Aque,inDaciaRipcn8i8,384 
Aque,  Acs,  in  Novempo- 

pulania,399 
Aque  Sextite,  Aix,  in  Nar- 

bonensis  Secunda,  iUd, 
Aquae  Statiellec,  Acqui,  in 

Alpes  Cottiae,  395 
Aquileia,  in  Yenetia,  396 
Aquinum,  in  Latium,  391 
Aquitana,  incertae  prorin- 

cia  in  Africa 
Arabyssus,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Araclia,  in  Palestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Arad,  in  Palaestina  Tertia,»fr. 
Aradus,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Arana,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Arauaio,  Orange,  in  Vien- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Araxa,  in  Lycia,  378 
Area,  in  Armenia  Secunda, 

374 
Area,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365 
Arcabrica,  Areas,  in  Gar- 
thaginensis  Hispania,  400 
Arcadiopolis,  in  Asia,  377 
ArcadiopoUs,    in    Europa, 

382 
Archelais,  in  Palaostina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Ardona,  in  Apulia,  303 
Arelate,  Aries,  in  Yiennen- 

sis  Secunda,  399 
Areopolis,   iu   Lydia    and 

Asia,  377 
Areopolis,     in     Palaestina 

Tertia,  361 
Arethusa,  in  Syria  Secun- 
da. 365 
Arctium,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Argentoratum,    Strasburg, 
in  Oermanica  Prima,  400 
Argiza,  in  Asia,  377 
Argos,  in  Achaia,  383 
Ariarathia,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Ariassus,    in     Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Ariminum,  in  Picenum  An- 

nonarium,  395 
Arindela,  in  Palaestina  Ter- 
tU,362 
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Arisita,  in  Aquitania  Prima, 

399 
Arista,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Arlana,  in  Phoenicia  Liba- 

ni,  365 
Armaquctius»  urbs  incertae 

posit,  ex  Concil.  Sardi- 

censi 
Arpi,  in  Apulia,  393 
Arsinoe,   in  Arcadia,  358, 

359 
Arsinoe,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Anremi,  Clermont,  in  A- 

quitania  Prima,  399 
Ascalon,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Asculum,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Asenemsala,   vide   Senem- 

sala 
Asinda,  Medina  Sidonia,  in 

Boetica,  400 
Aspcndus,  in    Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Aspona,  in  Galatia  Prima, 

375 
Assisium,  in  Umbria,  389 
Assus,  in  Asia,  377 
Asia,  Asti,  in  Alpes  Cottioe, 

395 
Asturica,  Astorga,  in  Gal- 

l8ecia,402 
Asiygis,  Ecija,  in  Boetica, 

400 
Asuna,  vide  Sasima,  374 
Atanassus,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Atclla,  in  Campania,  393 
Atemum,  Pescara,  in  Pice- 
num Suburbicarium,  391 
A  thenar,  in  Achaia,  383 
Atina,  in  Campania,  391 
Atribis,    in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Attalia,  in  Lydia,  377 
Attalia,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Attudi,  in  Phrygia  .Paca- 

tiana,  379 
Aturum,  Aire,  in  Norem- 

populania,  399 
Avara,  in  Arabia,  360 
Auca,  in  Tarraconensis,400 
Aucanda,  in  Lycia,  378 
Airenio,  Arignon,  in  Vien- 

nensis  Secunda,  399 
Aventicum,    Avcnchc,    in 

Maxima      Sequanorum, 

399 
Aufinia,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbiourium,  391 
Augusta    Rauracorum, 

Angst,  in  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum, ibid. 
Augusta  Suessionum,  Sols- 


sons,  in  Bclgica  Sccundn, 
399,400 

Augusta,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 
380 

Augusta  Ausciorum,  Aux, 
in  Novempopulania,  399 

Augusta  Taurinorum,  Tu- 
rin, in  Alpes  Cottia*,  395 

Augusta  Trevirorum,  Tri- 
ers, in  Belgica  Prima,  399 

Augusta  Yeromanduorum, 
400 

Augusta     Yindelicorum, 
Ausburg,  in  Rhoctia  Se- 
cimda,  396 

Augustodunum,  Autun,  in 
Lugdunensis  Prima,  399 

Augustopolis,  in  Palaestina 
Tertia,  361 

Augustopolis,    in    Phrygia 
Salutaris,  379 

Aulium,  in  Asia,  377 

Anion,  in  Epims  Nora,  383 

Aurelia,  Orleans,  in  Lugdu- 
ncnsis  Quarta,  399 

Aureliopolis,  in  Asia,  377 

Auria,  Orensc,  in  Gallaecia, 
402 

Ausona,  Yich  do  Ausona, 
in  Tarraconensis,  400 

Auximum,  Osmo,  in  Pice- 
num Suburbicarium,  391 

Axnmis,  in  Ethiopia,  371 

A  zona,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 
ana,  379 

Azotus,in  Palaestina  Prima, 
361 

Azuga,  vide  Yaga 

B 

Babylon,  in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Bactra,  eadcm  cum  Bacha- 

tha,  in  Palaestina  Tertia, 

or  in  Arabia,  360,  361 
Baetirae,   Bcziors,  in  Nar- 

bonensis  Prima,  399 
Baioca,  Baieux,  in  Lugdu- 

nensis  Secunda,  ibfd. 
Balanaea,  in  Theodorias,365 
Balandus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Balbura,  in  Lycia,  378 
Balcea,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Balia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 
Balneum  Regis,  Bagnarca, 

in  Tuscia,  388 
Bana,  in  Lydia,  377 
Bapara,  in  Mauritania  Cae- 

sariensis 
Baptinum,urbs  incertae  pos. 
Baratta,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Barca,  in  Pcntapolis^  358 
Barcino,  BarcclonaJIMHik 

raconensis,  40(V^    -->i^^*' 
Barcu8a,urb8  incertae  pcSxS^ 
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Bares,  in  Hellespontus,  37G 
BarfHiza,    al.   BaretU,    in 

Asia,  377 
Barg^'la,  in  Caria,  ibid, 
Barissam,   fonan   Bcrissa, 

in  Armenia  Prima 
Baris,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Barium,  in  Apulia,  393 
Baschat,  vide  Bacatha,  361 
Basilinopolis,  in  Bithynia, 

376 
Basti,  Baza,  in  Carthagi- 

ncnsis,  400 
Batava  Castra,  vitie  Pata- 

via,  in  Noricum,  385 
Batns,  in  Osrhocna,  365 
Bellovacum,    BcauTais,  in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
BcUunum,  Belluno,  in  Ve- 

nctia,  396 
Bencvcntum,    in    Samnio, 

393 
Berenice,  in  Pcntapoli8,35B 
Bergomum,  in  Liguria,  ^^5 
Berinopolis,  in  Galatia  Pri- 
ma, 375 
Berinopolis,   in   Lycaonia, 

378 
Bcrisse,  in  Armenia  Prima, 

374 
Berrea,  in  Syria  Prima,365 
Berrhiea,  in  Macedonia, 383 
Bcrytus,  in  PhcDnicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Betliauna,  urbs  incortae  po- 

sitionis,  in  Syria 
Bigastrum,  in  Carlhaginen- 

sis,  400 
Bindcum,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Bisuntio,  Bcsanson,  399 
Biturigte,  Bourges,  in  Aqui- 

tonia  Prima,  ibid. 
Bivinum,  al.  Vibinum,  Bo- 
vino,  in  Apulia,  393 
Bizya,  in  Europa  Thracia, 

382 
Blaccna,   al.   Blatea,   urbs 

incertcD   posit,  in  Dacia 

vfl  Acliaia 
Blanda,  in  Lucanin,  393 
Bleandrus,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,  379 
Blcra,  Bieda,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Bobium,  in  Alpcs  Cottio;, 

395 
BoUicn,  Belley,  in  Maxima 

Sequanorum,  399 
Bononia,  in  ^mylia,  395 
Bononia,  Bolougne,  in  Bel- 

gica  Secunda,  400 
Borajum,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Bosporus,  in  ScytWa  trans 

Danube 
Bossa,  urbs  inccrtas  posit 
Bostra,  in  Arabia,  360 


Botolium,     urbs     incertae 

posit. 
Botrus,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365 
BoTa,  in  Brutia,  394 
Bovianum,  Boiano,  in  Sam- 

nium,  393 
Bracara,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Briocum,  in    LugdunensLs 

Tertia,  399 
Brittonia,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Brixellum,     Brcssello,     in 

iEmylia,  395 
Brixia,  Brescia,  in  Liguria, 

ibid. 
Brixino,  Brixcn,  in  Rhoetia 

Secunda,  396 
Brullena,  in  Asia,  377 
Brundusium,    Brindisi,   in 

Calabria,  393 
Brysum,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Bubastus,  in  Augustamnica 

Secunda,  356 
Bubon,  al.  Bunum,  in  Ly- 

cia,  378 
Budine,  in  Dacia,  384 
BuUidum,  in  Epirus  Nova, 

383 
Buna,  incertae  posit,  in  Ly- 

cia 
Burn,  forsan  in  Achaia 
Burdigala,  Bourdeaux,   in 

Aquitania  Secunda,  399 
Busiris,  in  ^gyptus    Se- 

cund4^358 
Buthrotum,  in  Epirus  Ve- 

tus,383 
Butus,  in  ^gyptus  Secun- 
da, 358 
Buxcntum,  in  Lucania,  393 
Byblus,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 

365 
Byzacium,  in  Byzacena 
Byzantium,  in  Europa,  382 


Cabasa,  in  iEgyptus  Se- 
cunda, 358 

Cabellio,  Cavaillon,  in  Vi- 
ennensLB  Secunda,  399 

Cabillonum,  Chalons  sur 
Saone,  in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  ibid. 

Cabuki,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

Cadi,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
379 

Cadurcum,Gahors,  in  Aqui- 
tania Prima,  399 

Caena,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

Caerlcon,  in  Britannia  Se- 
cunda, 405 

Caesaraugusta,  Saragossa, 
in  Tarraconcnsis,  400 

Caesarca,  in  Bithyuia,  376 


Canarea,    in    Cappadocia 

Prima,  373 
Cae8area,inEuphratesia,365 
Caesarea,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Caesarea  Philippi,  vide  Pa- 
neas,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 
365 
Caescna,  in  Flaminia,  395 
Calagurris,    Galahorra,   in 

Tarraconenais,  400 
Calatia,  in  CanyMuiia,  393 
Calenum,  Cagli,  in  Campa- 
nia, ibid. 
Calinda,  in  Lycia,  378 
Callinicus,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Callipolia,  in  Calabria,  393 
Callipolis,  in  Europa  Thra- 
cia, 382 
Gallium,  Cagli,  in  Piccnum 

Annonarium,  395 
Camarina,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Cameracum,  Cambray,  in 

Bclgica  Secunda,  400 
Camerinum,    in    Umbria, 

389 
Camuliana,  in  Cappadocia 

Secunda,  374 
Candas,  urbs  inc4>rUe  posit. 
Candida  Casa,  Whitem,  in 
Yalentia  Britanniae,  404 
Canna,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Cannae,  in  Apulia,  393 
Canotha,  in  Arabia,  360 
Cantanum,  in  Greta,  384 
Canusium,  in  Apulia,  393 
Caparcotia,    in    Palaestina 

Secunda,  361 
Capitolias,     in     Palaestina 

Secunda,  ibid. 
Caprulla,  in  Venctia,  396 
Capua,  in  Campania,  392 
Caput  Cillanum,  in  Mauri- 
tania Caesariensis 
Caradea,  vide  Corada 
Caralis,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Carallus,     in      Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Carcaso,in  Narbonensis,399 
Carina,  in  Brutia,  394 
Carissa,    in    Paphlagonia, 

incert.  positionis 
Caristtts,  in  Achaia,  383 
Camutum,    Chartrea,     in 
Lugdunensis  Quarta,  399 
Caropti,   forsan  Carothus, 

in  Cyrenaica 
Caipaaia,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Carpatkos,  in  Insulc  Cy- 

clade8,380 
Garpentoracte,  Carpentns, 
in  Vienncnsis  Secunda, 
39d 
Carpis,  in  Pannonia  Infe- 
rior, 385 


Carrtt,  in  Oarlioena,  365 
Caraia,  in  Achaia,  383 
Carieriopolia,   in    Cypns, 

365 
Carthage,  in  Africa  Pro- 

confalaris,  356 
Carthago,in  GaithagiiMiuis, 

400 
Casatana,  orbs  inceite  po- 
sit 
Caschara,  in  Meaopotamia, 

365,369 
Cassandzia,  in  Macedeaia, 

383 
Caaainnm,  in  Laiiom,  391 
Cassium,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Cassus,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, 378 
Castabala,  in   Cilida  Se- 

ciinda,380 
Castrum  Martis,  in  \iT<ii 

Prima,  384 
Gastnim  Valentini,  in  Tus- 
cia, 388 
Castrum  Ucecienae,  Uies, 
in    Narbonensa    Prima, 
399 
Castulo,  Gazlona,  in  Cir- 

thaginenais,  400 
Gasulas  Carianenses,  m  By- 
zacena 
Gatana,  in  Sicilia.  394 
Cathaquonsa,  in  Nmnidia 
CatQellannomm      Ciritts, 
Chalons,  in  Champagne, 
in  Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Caunns,  in  Lycia,  378 
Cauria,  Coria,  in  Lusitania, 

400 
Celenderis,  in  Isanria,  379 
Celia,  in  Pannonia  Inferior, 

385 
Gelina,  in  Yenetia,  396 
Gemelene,  Gimies,  inAlpo 

Maritime,  396 
Ceneta,  Geneda,  in  Yenetia, 

396 
Cenomanom,  La  Mans,  io 
Lugdunensis  Tertia,  399 
Geninmcellas,  Cirita  Vec- 

chia,  inTnsda,  388 
Gepha,    in    Meaopotamia, 

365 
Gephalenia  Insula,  383 
GeramuBy  in  HelleapootBS, 

376 
Cciamos,  in  Garia,  377 
Geraaa,  in  Lydia,  tbU. 
Geiasns,  in  Pootns  Poir 

moniacna,  374 
Gerilliis,  in  Bmtta,  394 
Gestnia,  in  Isnuria,  380 
GctharqQoomiaca,  vide  Ca^ 
thaquensa 
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ipft,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 
ia,379 

km,mBithynia,376 
,  in  Achaia,  383 
in  Syria  PrimA,365 
m,  in  Isanria,  380 
Bft,  urbs  incertCB  po- 
u^  ex  Cone.  Sard, 
lesna,  in  Crete,  383 
lesuB,     in    Europa 
;ie,  382 

n8alaCyclade8,380 
in  Lycia,  378 
lara,  vide  Comoapa 
,  in  Cyprus,  365 
inSaTia,385 
ly  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
379 

Jibs  incerts  posit. 
nc.  Ephes. 
oa,     in     Picenum 
rbicarium,  391 
in  Galatia   Prima, 

rium,   in    Phrygia 

iris,  379 

m,  in  Osrhoena,365 

.inCappadocia  Pri- 

74 

in  Crete,  383 

in  Cyprus,  365 

^bensium,  398 

Bithynia,  376 

poMs,  in  Honorias, 

poUs,  in  l8auria,380 

oue,  in  Asia,  377 

rii,  in  ^gyptus  Pri- 

V6 

I,  in  Tuscia,  388 

in  Africa  Procon- 

s 

in  Arcadia,  358 

inniy  in  Lucania,393 

n  Europa,  382 

Bsns,  in  Pamphylia 

Ida,  378 

Londinensium,  vide 

ia  Lindi,  in  Britan- 

05 

» in  Cappadocia  Ter- 

lA 

Agrippina,  in  Ger- 

ia  Secunda,  400 

D,  in  Asia, '377 

,  Chone,  in  Phrygia 

iana,379 

U,  Comacchio,  in 

]iia»395 

in  Moeria  Secunda, 

,  in  Armenia  Se* 

.374 

,  in  Pontns  Pole- 

COM,  ibid. 


Commachum,  in  Pamphy- 
lia Secunda,  378 

Comoara,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 
bani,365 

Complutum,  Alcala  de  He- 
nares,  in  Carthaginensis, 
400 

Comum,  Gomo,  in  Liguria, 
395 

Cone,  in  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
411 

Conimbrica,  Coymbra,  in 
Gallecia,  402 

Consentia,  Cosenza,  in  Bru- 
tia,394 

Consoranni,  Conserans,  in 
Novempopulania,  399 

Constantia,  Coutance,  in 
Lugdunensis  Secunda, 
ibid, 

Constantia,  Constance,  in 
Maxima  Sequanorum, 
OMis  Yindonissa 

Constantia,  in  Cyprus,  365 

Constantia,  al.  Cirta,  in 
Numidia,  355 

Constantine,  in  Arabia, 
360 

Convene,  Cominges,  in 
Norcmpopulania,  399 

Coos,  in  Insulae  Cyclades, 
380 

Coprithis,  in  iBgyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356 

Coptus,  in  Thebais  Secun- 
da, 358 

Coracesium,  in  Pamphylia 
Secunda,  378 

Corada,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 
bani,365 

Corbasa,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 

Corcyra,  Corfu,  in  Epirus 
yetus,383 

Gorduba,  Cordova,  in  Boe- 
tica,40O 

Cordylus,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 

Corfinium,  or  Valva,  393 

Coricus,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 
380 

Corinthns,  in  Achaia,  383 

Corisopitum,  in  Lugdunen- 
sis Tertia,  399 

Corissia,  in  Achaia,  383 

Coma,  in  Lycaonia,  378 

Cometum,  in  Tusda,  388 

Comiculana,  in  Mauritania 
CsBsariensiB 

Corone,  in  Achaia,  383 

Corone,  in  Boeotia,  Ufid. 

Cortona,  in  Tusda,  388 

Corydalla,  in  Lycia,  378 

Cotana,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, ibid. 


CotenopoUs,  incerte  posit. 

in  ^gyptus,  357 
Cotyaium,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 
lutaris, 379 
Gratia,  al.  Flaviopolis,  in 

Honorias,  376 
Cremona,  in  Liguria,  395 
Crotona^  in  Brutia,  394 
Crusa,  Insula  Doridis,  in 

Sinu  Ceramico 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  in 

Assyria,  369 
Cucusus,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Cuma,  al.  Cyme,  in  Asia, 

377 
Gums,  in  Campania,  392 
Cupersanum,    Conversano, 

in  Apulia,  393 
Cures,  St.  Anthimo,  in  Va- 
leria, 390 
Curia,    Coire,    in   Rhoctia 

Prima,  396 
Curium,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Gurta,  in  Pannonia   Infe- 
rior, 385 
Cusa,  in  Thebais   Prima, 

358 
Cybira,  in  Garia,  377 
Cybistra,    in     Cappadocia 

Secunda,  374 
Cydonia,  in  Crete,  383 
Cyla,  al.  Coclos,  in  Europa, 

382 
Cynopolis  Superior,  in  Ar- 
cadia, 356 
Cynopolis  Inferior,  in  iE- 

gyptus  Secunda,  358 
Cypera,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Cypsela,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Cyrene,  in  PentapoUs,  358 
Cyrus,  in  Comagene,  365, 

368 
Cysamus,  in  Crete,  383 
Gyzicus,  in  Hellespontus, 
376 


Dablis,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Dadibra,  in   Paphlagonia, 

375 
Daldus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Dalisandus,  in  Isauria,  380 
Damascus,     in    Phoenicia 

Libani,  365 
Danaba,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 
bani, ibid, 
Dardannm,    in  Hellespon- 
tus, 376 
Damis,  in  Libya,  358 
Dausara,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Deloe  Insula,  380 
Demetrias,    in    Thessalia, 

383 
Derbe,  in  Lycaonia,  378 


Dertona,  Tortoua,  in  Alpes 
Cottis,  395 

Dertosa,  Tortosa,  in  Tarra- 
conensis,  400 

Develtus,  in  Hemimontis, 
382 

Dia,  or  Dea  Vocontiorum, 
Die,  in  Viennensis  Se- 
cunda, 399 

Dianium,  Denia,  in  Car- 
thaginensis, 400 

Dic«esarea,  in  Thessalia,383 

Diciozanabrus,  al.  Zenopo- 
lis,  in  Pamphylia,  378 

Dinia,  Digne,  in  Alpes  Ma- 
ritime, 398 

Diocaesarea,  in  Isauria,  380 

Diocletiana,  in  Dardania, 
384 

Diocletianopolis,  in  Thra- 
cia,382 

Dioclla,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,  379 

Dionysias,  in  Arabia,  360 

DionysiopoUs,  in  Moesia 
Secunda,  382 

DiouysiopoUs,  in  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  379 

DiospoUs,  in  Thracia,  382 

Diospolis,  in  iBgyptus  Se- 
c\mda,358 

Diospolis  Magna,  al.  The- 
bais Magna,  in  Thebais 
Secunda,  ibid, 

DiospoUs  Parva,  in  Thebais 
Seomda,  ibid, 

Diospolis,  al.  Lydda,  in 
Polaestina  Prima,  361 

Diospontum,  name  of  a  pro- 
vince, not  of  a  city,  374 

Disthis,  in  Pentapolis,  358 

Dium,  in  Macedonia,  383 

Doara,  in  Cappadocia  Ter- 
tia, 374 

Doberus,  in  Macedonia, 
383 

Docimeum,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 
lutaris, 379 

Doclea,  in  Dalmatia,  385 

Dodono,  in  Epirus  Yetus, 
383 

Dola,  in  Lugdunensis  Ter- . 
tia,399 

Doliche,  in  Comagene,  365 

Domitiopolis,  in  Isauria, 
380 

Dora,  in  Palestina  Prima, 
361 

DorlaniSfUrbs  incertc  posit, 
ex  Cone.  Sardic 

Dorovemia,  in  Britannia 
Prima,  405 

Dorylaum,  in  Phrygia  Sa* 
lutaris,379 

Dnuipara,  in  BnroptyMI/ j^ 
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Duasst'demsai,  tide  Sulem- 

bal 
Dumium,  in  Gallocia,  402 
Durostoruni,  in  Mocsia  Sc- 

cunda,  382 
Dymichiuni,  Duracium,  in 

Epirns  Nova,  383 

E 

Ebora,  Evora,  in  Lusitania, 

400 
Eboracum.in  Britannia,405 
Ebrodununi,    Ambmn,   in 

Alposi  Maritim(P,  398 
Ebroica,  Eureux,  in  Lng- 

dunensis  Secunda,  399 
Ebusufl,  Inmila,  402 
Echinus,  in  Thcssalia,  383 
Ei'hincota,  incertSD  posit,  in 

iEg:}'ptU8 
Edcsaa,  in  Otirhoeua«  3G5, 

309 
Egabrum,  Cabra,  in  Bocti- 

ca,400 
Egara,  TarniMa,  in  Tarra- 

conensitf,  Und. 
Egara,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
EgitA,  Eidania,  in  Lusita- 

nia,  400 
Egnatta,  in  Byzaccna 
Elana,  al.  Necla,  in  Arabia, 

3(K) 
Elatca,  in  Ackaia,  383 
Elsa,  in  Asia,  377 
Elearchia,  in  ^gyptus  Se- 
cunda, 358,  3G0 
Elesma,   vide    Clysma,   in 

Arcadia,  358 
Elcuthera,  in  Crete,  383 
Eleutheropolis,  in  Paltesti- 

na  Prima,  361,  363 
Elia,  in  Pala;stina  Prima, 

3C1 
Eliberis,  Elvira,  in  Boetica, 

400 
Eliocrota,  Lorca,  in  Car- 

thagincnsis       Hispanic, 

ibid. 
Elusa,  Eause,  in  NoTcm- 

populania,  399 
Elusa,  in  Palicstina  Tertia, 

361 
Emcrita,  Merida,  in  Lusi- 

tania,  400 
Emcsa,  in  Phoenicia  Libani, 

365 
Eminium,  incertsc  posit,  in 

Hiapania 
Emmaus,    vide    Nicopolis, 

361 
Emporie,     Empurias,     in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
Engolisma,  Angoulesme,  in 

Aquttania  Secunda,  399 


Epala,  al.  Epula,  urbs  in- 
certie  posit. 

Epkcsns,  in  Asia,  377 

Epidaunia,  Ragusa,  in  Dal- 
matia,  385 

Epiphauia,  in  Syria  Secun- 
da, 365 

Epiphania,  in  Cilicia  Se- 
cunda, 380 

Eporedia,  Jurea,  in  Ligu- 
ria,  395 

Ergavica,  Alcanix,  in  Car- 
thaginensis,  400 

Erisa,  in  Carta,  377 

Erra,  in  Arabia,  360 

Erymne,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, 378 

Erythra,  in  Pentapolis,  358 

Erytne,  in  Asia,  377 

Esbus,  in  Arabia,  360 

Eteno,  in  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, 378 

Eraria,  al.  Euroia,  al.  Jtis- 
tinianopolis,  in  Phoeni- 
cia Libani,  365 

Evaza,  in  Asia,  377 

Eucarpia,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris,  379 

Eudoxias,  in  Lycia,  378 

Eudoxias,  in  Pamphylia  Sc- 
cimda,  ibid, 

Eugubium,  Gubbio,  in  Um- 
bria,389 

Eulandra,  orbs  incerta  po- 
sitionis 

Eumcnia,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana,  379 

Euria,  in  Epirus  Vetus,  383 

Europus,  al.  Amphipolis 
and  Thapsacum,  in  Eu- 
phratesia,  365 

Euusum,  vide  Ebusus  In- 
sula 


Falcronia,  Falcroni,  in  Pi- 

cenum     Suburbicarium, 

391 
Fanum  Jovis,  in  Asia,  377 
Fanum  Fortuna*,  Fano,  in 

Picenum     Annonarium, 

395 
Faventia,  Faenza,  in  Fla- 

minia,  ibid. 
Faustinopolis,  in  Cappado- 

cia  Secunda,  374 
Feltria,  Feltri,  in  Yenotia, 

396 
Fercntinum,  in  Latinm,  391 
Ferenttum,     Forento,     in 

Tuscia,  388 
Fcsula!),  Fiozoli,  in  Tn8cia» 

ibid. 
FicoclsB,  Cenria,  in  Flami- 

nia,  395 


Fidcnc,  in  Valeria,  990 

Firmum,  Firmo,  in  Pice- 
num Suburbicarium,  391 

Fhigonea,  vide  Phragonea, 
in  Agyptns  Secunda, 
358 

Flaviopolis,  in  Cilicia  Se- 
cunda, 380 

Florentia,  Florence,  in  Tus- 
cia, 388 

Formis,  in  Latium,  391 

Forontoniana,  in  Bizacena 

Forum  Flaminii,  For-flam- 
mo,  in  Umbria,  389 

Forum  Claudii,  Oriolo,  in 
Tu8cia,388 

Forum  Norum,  Vescorio, 
in  Umbria,  389 

Forum  Sempronii,  in  Pi- 
cenum Annonarium,  395 

Forum  Comelit,  Imola,  in 
Flaminia,  ibid. 

Forum  Lirii,  Forii,  in  Fla- 
minia, ibid. 

Forum  Popilii,  in  Flami- 
nia, ibid. 

Forum  Julii,  Friuli,  in  His- 
tria,  396 

Forum  Tn^ani,  in  Sardi- 
nia, 394 

Forum  Julii,  Frejuz,  in 
Narbonensis  Secunda, 
399 

Fragonia,  in  Egyptus  Se- 
cunda, 358 

Frequcntum,  Fricenti,  in 
Samntum,  393 

Fulginum,  Fulgino,  in  Um- 
bria, 389 

Fundi,  in  Latium,  391 

Furconinm,  Forconio,  in 
Valeria,  390 


Cabala,  in  Lydia,  377 
Gabala,  in  Thcodorias,  365 
Gabalnm,  Mande,  in  Aqui- 

tania  Prima,  399 
Gabbus,  in   Syria  Prima, 

365 
Gabii,  in  Latium,  391 
Gadamautus,9ul«  Hydmau- 

tus,  in  Lycaonia,  379 
Gadamusa,  in   Mauritania 

Sitifensis 
Gadara,  in  PaUestina    Se- 
cunda, 361 
Gaiopolis,  forsan  Gasapolis, 

in  Arabia 
Gangra,  inPaphlagonia,375 
Gargara,  in  Asia,  377 
Gavtea,  inccrte   posit,   in 

iEgyptu8,358 
Gaza,  in  Palestina  Prima, 

361,363 


Gazubv  inecrta  posit  ni 

^gyptos,  358 
Gegita,  in  Manritaiiia  Sitif- 


Genera,  in  Viennensis  Pri- 
ma, 398 
Oeniia,in  Alpes  CoCtic,  396 
Geone,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Oerarm,  in  Palnstina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Gerasa,  in  Arabia,  360 
Genua,    in    Hellesponta, 

376 
Germanicia,  in  Eophiate- 

8ia,3G5 
Ckrmanicopolis,  in  Isanrii, 

380 
Gcronta,  tcI  Gems,  Tel  Ge- 
ranus    Locos,  nrbt  in- 
cort«  posit,  in  Aimsnis, 
▼el  Macedonia 
Geronda,  Girone,  in  Tkr- 

raconensis,  400 
Gems,    in    Angustanmici 

Prima,  356 
Oilsata,  fai  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Gindams,  in  Syria  Prima, 

367 
Girberis,  in  Tripolis,  356 
Glandata,  Glandere,  in  Al- 
pes Maritimn,  398 
Gnldns,  in  Caria,  378 
Gnossns,  in  Crete,  383 
Gomphi,  in  Thessalia,  ibU. 
Gordus,  in  Lydia,  377 
Gordus,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Gortena,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Gortyna,  in  Crete,  383 
Gradus,  Grado,  in  Venetia, 

396 
Gratianopolis,  Grenoble,  is 

Viennensis,  398 
Gravisca,  Montalto,  inTns- 

cia,388 
Grumentum,  Agrimonte,iB 
Lucania,393 

H 

Hadria,  Adri,  in  Picennm 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Hadria,  Adri,  in  Flaminia, 

395 
Hadriana,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Hadrianopolis,  in  Hemi- 

montis,382 
Hagnlstade,  in    Britannia, 

407 
Halicamassns,  in  Caiia,377 
Harpasa,  in  Caria,  Atfi 
Hebrides  Insale 
Helena,  Elna,  in  NariKm- 


Heliccy  in  Ackaia*  363 
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Heliopolis,  in  Augiwiamni- 

ca  Secanda,  358 
HeUc^wlis,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

l>ani,365 
HeUene«  in  Lydia,  377 
Hellenopolis,  in  Bithynia, 

376 
Helmham,  or  Elmbam,  in 

Britannia,  407 
Hephaestia,  in  Macedonia, 

383 
Hephflestus,  in  Augnstam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Heraclea,  in  Augustamni- 

ca  Prima,  i6u/. 
Heraclea,    in    Macedonia, 

383 
Heraclea,  in  Europa  Thra- 

cie,  382 
Heraclea,  in  Lydia,  377 
Heraclea  Latmi,  in  Caria, 

ibid. 
Heraclea  Ponti,  in  Hono- 

rias,  375 
Heraclea  Salbaci,  in  Caria, 

377 
Heraclea  Superior,  in  Ar- 
cadia, 358 
Herdona,  Ardona,  in  Apn- 

lia,393 
Herefofdia,    in  Britannia, 

405 
HermontheSf    in    Thebais 

Sccanda,358 
Hermopolis  ParFa,  in  M- 

gyptns  Prima,  356 
Hermopolis  Magna,  in  The- 
bais Prima,  357 
Hermopolis,  in  Isaoria,  380 
Hierapetra,  in  Crete,  383 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 

catiana,379 
Hierapolis,  in  Isaoria,  380 
Hierocssarea,  in  Lydia,  377 
Hieropolis,  in  Euphratesia, 

365 
Hiemsalemf  in  Palaestina 

Prima,  361,  364 
Himeria,  in  Osrhoena,  365 
Hippo  Diaretorum,  in  A- 

inca  Proconsolaris,  355 
Hippo  RegiuB,  in  Numidia, 

ibid. 
Hippusy  in  Palcstina  Se- 

cunda,361 
Hipaele,  in  Thebais  Prima, 

358 
Hipnu,  in  Phrjgia  Saluta- 

ris,  379 
^    Hircani,  in  Lydia,  377 
Hispalis,  Serille,  in  Boeti- 

ca,400 
Hispellam,  in  Umbria,  389 
*  Honomada*  in    Lycaonia, 

378 


Hortanum,  Horti,  in  Tus- 

cia,  388 
Hyda,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
HydmautuB,  in  Lycaonia, 

379 
Hydraz,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Hydnmtum,     Otranto,    in 

Calabria,  393 
Hypaepa,  in  Asia,  377 

I 
Jabruda,  in  Phcenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Jadcra,  in  Dalmatia,385 
Jamna,  in  Minorica,  402 
Jamnia,  in  Palfestina  Pri- 
ma, 364 
Jassus,  in  Caria,  377 
Ibonium,  vide  Bivinum 
Iborea,   in    Helcnopontus, 

375 
Iconium,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Jericho,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, 361 
Ignatia,  in  Apulia,  393 
Ilerda,  Lerida,   in    Tarra- 

conenais,  400 
Ilipa,  al.  Ilipla,  Niebla,  in 

Boetica,  ibid. 
Ilistra,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Ilium,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Illicias  Alicante,  in  Cartha- 

gincnsis,  40 ) 
Illiturgis,  incert®  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Ilusa,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana  379 
Ingilon,  urbs  inccrtae  posit. 
Insula),  vide  Hebrides 
Interamnia,  Temi,  in  Um- 
bria, 389 
Interamnia,  Teramo,  in  Pi- 
cenum    Suburbicariumt 
391 
Jonopolis,  vide  Junopolis, 

in  Paphlagonia,  375 
Joppa,  in  PaJaBstina  Prima, 

361 
Jotape,  in  Isauria,  380 
IrenopoUs,   in  Cilicia  Be- 

cunda,  ibid. 
Iria  Flaria,  El  Padron,  in 

Oallecia,  402 
Isaura,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Iscus,  in  Dacia  Ripensis, 

384 
Isinda,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,378 
Istonium,  in  Samnium 
Italica,  Sevilla  la  Yieja,  in 

Boetica,  400 
Itoana,  Bitoana,  in  Phry- 
gia Pacatiana,  379 
JuliopoliSyin  Galatia  Prima, 
375 


Junopolifli  in  Paphlagonia, 

375 
Juritum,  urbs  incertic  posit. 
Justiniana  Prima,  in  Prse- 

valttaiia,  384 
Justinianopole,   al.  Mocis- 

8U8,  in  Cappadocia  Ter- 

tia,  374 
Juvavia,  in  Noricum,  385 


Labdia,  vcl  Lapda 
Lacedaemon,  in  Achaia  383 
Lacobriga,  inccrtae  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Lactoratium,  Lectourc,  in 

Novempopulania,  399 
Laenis,  urbs  vcl  ins  i  la  in- 
ccrtae   posit,   in   ^goco 
Mari 
Lagania,  in  Pamphylia  Sc- 

cunda,  378 
Lamecum,  Lamego,  in  Gal- 

Iccia,  402 
Lamia,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Lamphania,   urbs    incertae 

posit. 
Lampsacus,  in  Hellespon- 
tus, 376 
Lamus,  in  Isauria,  379 
Landaya,  Landaff,  in  Bri- 
tannia Sectmda,  405 
Laniobra,  incertae  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Laodicea,  in«  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana, 379 
Laodicea,  in  Pisidia,  ibid, 
Laodicea,    in   Theodorias, 

365 
Laodicea,  in  Phoenicia  Li- 

bani,  ibid, 
Lapithus,  in  Cjrprus,  ibid. 
Lappa,  i    Crete,  383 
Laranda,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Larima,  in  Caria,  377 
Larissa,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Larissa,  in  Syria  Sccunda, 

365 
Lascara,  Lescar,  in  Novem- 
populania, 399 
Latopolis,  in  Thebais  Se- 

cunda,  358 
Laudimum,  Leon,  in  Bel- 

gica  Secunda,  400 
Laverica,  incertae  posit,  in 

Hispania 
Larici,  in  Latium,  391 
Laureacum,  Lork,  in  No- 
ricum, 385 
Laus  Pompcia,    Lodi,   in 

Liguria,  395 
Lauzada,  in  Isauria,  380 
Lebedus,  in  Asia,  377 
Ledra,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Legio,Leop,  in  Gallecia,402 


Lemandus,  in  Pentapolis, 
358 

Lcmovtca,  Limoges,  in  A- 
quitania  Prima,  399 

Leontini,  Lcntini,  in  Sicilia, 
394 

Lcontopolis,  in  Augustam- 
nica  Secunda,  356 

Lcptis  Magna,  in  Tripolis, 
ibid. 

Letc,  in  Macedonia,  383 

Letus,  in  ^gyptus  Prima, 
356 

Lexovium,  Lisieux,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Sccunda,  399 

Libias,  in  Paiiestina  Prima, 
361 

Lichfield,  in  Britannia,  407 

Lilybacum,  Marsala,  in  Si- 
cilia,  394 

Limenopolis,  in  Pisidia,  379 

Limyra,  in  Lycia,  378 

Lindisfame,  in  Britannia, 
407 

Lindocolina,  al.  Lindum 
Colonia,  Lincoln,  in  Bri- 
tannia, 405 

Lingones,  Langres,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Prima,  399 

Linoe, in  Bithynia  Secunda, 
376 

Lintemum,  in  Campania, 
392 

Lipara  Insula,  394 

Lisia,  urbs  incertae  posit. 

Lisinia,  in  Pisidia 

Lissus,  Alessio,  in  Praera- 
litana,  384 

Lista,  in  Valeria,  390 

Locri,Gieraci,  m  Brutia,393 

Londinum,  in  Britaniiia,405 

Lorium,  in  Tuscia,  388 

Luca,  in  Tuscia,  ibid. 

Lucus  Augusti,  in  Gallecia, 
402 

Luetum,  urbs  inccrtae  posit. 

Lugdunum,  Lyons,  in  Lug- 
dimcnsis  Prima,  399 

Luna,  in  Tuscia,  388 

Luteva,  Lodeue,  in  Narbo- 
nensis  Prima,  399 

Lybias,  in  Isauria,  380 

Lycopolis,  in  Thebais  Pri- 
ma, 358 

Lychnidus,  inEpirus  Nova, 
383 

Lydda,  vide  Diospolis,  361 

Lydda,  in  Palaestina  Pri- 
ma, ibid. 

Lypia,  Luspiae,  in  Calabria, 
393 

Lyrbae,  iu  Pamphylia  Pri- 
ma, 378 

Lysias,  in  Phrygia  Saluta- 
ri8,379 
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Lybiniachia,  in  Europa,  382 
Lysiiiia,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda,  378 
Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  ibid. 

Bl 

Macedonopolis,  urbs  inccr- 

tn^  posit,  in  Mesopotamia 

Ma^onia,  in  Lydia,  377 

Magalona^Islc  of  Magalone, 

in  Narbonensis  Socunda, 

399 

Mapdls,  in  Pamphylia  Sc- 

cunda,  378 
Maf^^esia  Mamndri,  in  A- 

»ia,  377 
Mu^osia   Sipyli,  in  Asia, 

ibid. 
Magnctum,  incortir   posit. 

in  Ilispauia 
Mf^orica  Insula,  402 
Maiuma,  in  Palsratina  Pri- 
ma. 3G1,  363 
Malaca,  Malaga,  in  Beet ica, 

400 
Mallcotana,    urbs    inccrto^ 
posit,  forsan  Malliattha, 
in  Arabia 
Mallus,in  Cilicia  Prima.380 
Mallus,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Manturanum.in  Tuscia.3S8 
Marathon,  in  Achaia,  383 
Marcelilanum,  vid€  Cosilia- 

num 
Marciana,  in  Lycia,  378 
Marcianopolis,    in    Mocsia 

Sccunda,  382 
Bfarcopolis,    in   Osrhocna, 

3G5 
Marcotis,  in  iGgyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356 
Margus,  in  Bioesia  Prima, 

384 
Manama,  Mariamnc,  in  Sy- 
ria Secunda,  365 
Mariana,  in  Corsica,  394 
Marianopolis,.   in   Euphra- 

tesia,  365 
Marianum,  in  Venetia,  396 
Marmarica,  in  Libya,  358 
Blaronia,  in  Rhodopc,  382 
Mamivium,  al.   Marsi,   in 

Valeria,  390 
MartjTopolis,    in   Mesopo- 
tamia Prima,  365 
Blassilia,  Marseilles,  in  Vi- 

cnncnsis  Secunda,  399 
Mastaura,  in  Lydia,  377 
Matclica,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Matisco,  Mascon,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Prima,  399 
Mauriana,  St.  Jean  do  Mau- 
riennc,  in  Yiennen8i6«289 
Maustaura,  in  Lycia,  37t 


Bf  aximianopoliB,  in  Arabia, 

360 
Maximianopolis,   in    Rho- 

dope,  382 
Maximianopolis,   in  Pam- 
phylia Secunda,  378 
Maximianopolis,  in  Pales- 

tina  Secunda,  361 
Maximianopolis,    in    The- 

bais  Secunda,  358 
Medaba,  in  Arabia,  360 
Mediolannm,  Milan,  in  Li- 

guria,  395 
Mediomatricum,   Metz,   in 

Belgica  Prima,  399 
Megalopolis,  in  Achaia,  383 
Megara,  in  Achaia,  ibid, 
Melda,  Meaux,  399 
Melita  Insula,  394 
Melitenc,  in  Armenia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Melitopolis,  in  Hellespon- 

tus,  376 
Melos  Insula,  380 
Melphia,  Melfi,  in  Apulia, 

393 
Memphis,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Blenelaitcs,    in    ^gyptus 

Prima,  356 
Menevia,   St.   David's,   in 

Britannia,  405 
Mennith,  in  Palcstina  Se- 
cunda, 361 
Mentesa,  Mentcxa,  in  Car- 

thaginensis,  400 
Mesembria,in  Hsmimontis, 

382 
Messana,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Messene,  in  Achaia,  383 
Mctclis,  in  iEgyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356 
Methymna,  in  Lesbos,  380 
Metrocomia,  vide  Bacatha, 

in  Palopstina  Tertia 
Metropolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Metropolis,    in    Thessalia, 

383 
Metropolis,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Mevania,  Beyagna,  in  Um- 

bria,  389 
Midaium,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 

taris,  379 
Migirpa,  in  Africa  Procon- 

sularis 
Mignenia,  urbs  incerts  po- 
sit, forsan  Magniana,  in 
Illyricum  Occidentale 
Miletus,  in  Caria,  377 
M  ileum,  al.  Mileris,  in  Nu- 

midia,  355 
Miniza,  al.  Mnisus,  in  Me- 
sopotamia, 365 
Minoida,  al.  Mennith,  in 
Palantina  Secunda,  361 
Minorica  Insula,  402 


Mintumc,  in  Campania, 
392 

Miaennm,in  Campania,tMcl. 

Misthium,  in  Lycaonia,  378 

MocLmus,  vub  Justinopolit, 
in  Cappadocia  Tertia,374 

Mocta,  vub  Mopta  Tel  Mo- 
zota 

Moguntiacum,  Menta,  in 
Germanica  Prima,  400 

Molitianom,  nrbs  incerts 
posit 

Mopsuestia,  in  Cilida  Se- 
cunda, 380 

Morea,  al.  Famagorca,  orbs 
incertsB  pontionis 

Mostena,  in  Lydia,  377 

Mosynus,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana,  379 

Muranum,  Morano,  in  Bru- 
tia,394 

Mursa,  in  Saria,  385 

Mutina,  Modena,  in  Mmj' 
lia,395 

Myndus,  in  Caria,  377 

Myra,  in  Lycia,  378 

Myrrina,  in  Asia,  377 

Myriangelus,  orbs  incertc 
positionis 

Myrum,al.Merum,in  Phry- 
gia Salutaris,  379 

Mytclcne,  in  Lesbos,  380 

N 

Nacolia,  in  Phrygia  Salu- 
taris, 379 

Naissus,  in  Dacia  Ripensis, 
384 

Namnetes,  Nantes,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Tertia,  399 

Narbo,  in  Narbonensis  Pri- 
ma, 399 

Namia,  Nami,  in  Umbria, 
389 

Naucratia,  in  iEgyptos 
Prima,  356 

Naulochus,  in  Asia,  37^ 

Naupactus,  Lepanto,  in  A- 
chaia,383 

Naxus  Insula,  380 

Nazianzum,  in  Cappadocia 
Tertia,  374 

Nea,  vub  Sanfea,  in  Phry- 
gia Pacatiana,  379 

Neapolis,  Naples,  in  Cam- 
pania, 392 

Neapolis,  in  Macedonia, 
383 

Neapolis,  in  Caria,  377 

Neapolis,  in  Arabia,  360 

Neapolis,  Sichem,  in  Pa- 
IflMtina  Prima,  361 

Nebium,  in  Corsica,  394 

Neela,  vidt  Elana,  in  Ara- 
bia, 360 


NemaiMDiif    Nisoies,    in 

Naibonensis,  399 
Neoeesarea,  in  Pontns  Po* 

lemoniams,  374 
Neocosarea,  in    Bithynis, 

376 
Neoeesarea,  vidlt  Casszes, 

in  Eophzatensis 
Nepe,  Tulgo  Nepi,  in  Tos- 

cia,388 
Nephelis,  in  Isanria,  380 
Neritiun,  Nardo,  in  Cala- 

bria,393 
Nessyna,  Nessiis,  in  Dsr- 

dania,384 
Nibe,  NiTe,  in  Arabia,  360 
Nicea,  Nice,  in  Alpes  Ma- 
ritime, 398 
Nicea»  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 

376 
Nioephorinm,  in  OsiIumbs, 

365 
Nicinm,  in  ^gyptns  Pri- 
ma, 356 
Nicomedia,  in  Bit]iynia376 
NicopoUs,  in  Epims  Yetm, 

383 
Nicopolis,   in   Mcetia  Se- 
cunda, 382 
Nicopolis,  in  Thracia,  AmL 
Nicopolis,  in  Armenia  Pri- 
ma, 374 
Nicopolis,  Emmans,  in  Ps- 
Uestina  Prima,  361, 364 
Niootera,  Nicodro,  in  Bm- 

tia,394 
Nilopolis,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Nisibis,   in    Mesopotamii, 

365,369 
Nisilectum,    nrbs    incerta 

posit. 
Nitria,  in  ^gyptus  Primi, 

356 
Nivemnm,  Nerers,  in  Lug- 

dnnensis  Qoarta,  399 
Nola,  in  Campania,  393 
N omentum,  Lamentans,  in 

Valeria,  390 
Nosalena,  urbs  incerta  pos. 
forsan  in  Armenia  Minor 
NoTa,  in  Venetia,  396 
Nora  Aula,  in  Asia,  377 
NoTc,  in  Moesia  Secmids* 

382 
Novaria,  in  Lignria,  395 
NoTiodonmn,  in  SaTia,385 
NoYiodonnm,    Noyon,   in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Nuoeria,  Nooera,  in  Um- 
bria, 389 
Numana,  Humana,  in  Pi- 
cenum   SnburlHcarinin, 
391 
Nmia,  Nona,  in  Valeria, 
390 
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fems,  in  Lycia, 

.8ia,377 
Cappadocia  Se- 
U 


JUL,  in  Thebaia 
58 

ellespontus,  376 
in  Umbria,  389 
,,  Martcnach,  in 
•aie,  398 
I  Mceaia  Secun- 

ripoUs,  356 
in  Lycia,  378 
Pamphylia   Se- 

Pentapolis,  358, 

sauria,  380 
ron,  in  Novem- 
a.399 
dauritania  Sitif- 

in  Lycia,  378 

Lisbone,  in  Lu- 

100 

a.  Usada,  in  Ly- 

)78 

in  Syria  Frin^a, 

I.  Ilium,  in  An- 
dca  Secunda,  356 
in  iEgyptus  Pri- 

8  incertse  posit. 

I,  Oderzo,  in  Ve- 

96 

ichaia,383 

in  Britannia,  404 

m  Galatia  Secun- 

iBnitia,394 

!>reto,  in  Cartha- 

^400 

I  Acbaia,  383 

>in  Tarraconensis, 

.  in  Pliaenicia  Pri- 

> 

,  in  Caria,  377 

Q  Sanmiom,  393 

'arraconensia,  400 

im,  in  Lugdunen- 

ia 

,  Ettoy,  in  Lnsi- 

00 

Utinm,  387, 391 

,    in    Angustam- 

ima,  356 

1   Phrygia  Sala- 

f9 

in  Noricnm,  385 


Oximum,  Hiesmea,  in  Lug- 
dunensis  Secunda,  399 

Oxoma,  al.  Uxama,  Oama, 
in  CarthaginensiB,  400 

Oxyrinchus,  in  Arcadia,358 

P 

Pachncumonia,  in  iEgyp- 

tu8  Secunda,  358 
Paemanium,  in  Hellespon- 

tus,  376 
Psstum,  Pesto,  in  Luca- 

nia,  393 
Palsbisca,   in   Pentapolis, 

358 
Falsopolis,  in  Asia,  377 
Palsopolis,   in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Palladianum,  urba  incert® 

posit. 
Pailentia,  in  Carthaginen- 

sis,  400 
Palma,  in  Majorica,  402 
Palmyra,  in  Phcenicia  Li- 

bani,  365 
Paltus,  in  Theodoriaa,  al. 

Syria  Prima,  Und. 
Pampelona,  in  Tarraconen- 
sis, 400 
Pansephysus,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356,  360 
Paneas,  al.  Cesarea   Phi- 
lippi,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Panemoticua,  in  Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Panium,  in  Europa,  382 
PanopoUa,  in  Thebaia  Pri- 
ma, 358 
Panormus,  Palermo,  in  Si- 
cilia,  394 
Paphos,  in  Cjrprus,  365 
Pappa,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Parstonium,  in  Libya,  358 
Paralaua,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Parallus,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Paralua,  in  uEgyptua  Se- 
cunda, »6u/. 
Faraxia,  urba  incerte  posit. 

in  Macedonia 
Parembola,  in  Arabia,  360 
Parentium,  in  Histria,  396 
Pariaii,  Paris,  in  Lugdun- 

ensis  Quarta,  399 
Parium,inHelle8pontus,376 
Parma,  in  ^mylia,  395 
Famaasua,  in  Cappadocia 

Tertia,374 
Paroa  Insula,  380 
Parosithus,    urba    inoertsB 

positionis 
Partenium,  in  Manritania 

Sitifenais 
Particop<^  in  Macedonia, 
383 


ParoB,  urba  incerte  posit. 

in  Piaidia 
Patara,  in  Lycia,  378 
PaUvia,  al.  BaUra  Caatra, 
Passaw,  in  Noricum,  385 
Patavium,  Padua,  in  Vene- 

tia,  3% 
Patavium,  in  Bithynia*  376 
Patemum,  urba  incerte  po- 
sit in   Cappadocia    Se- 
cunda, forsan  Parnassus 
Pausola,  in  Picenum  Sub- 

urbicarium,  391 
Pautalia,  in  Dardania,  384 
PeUa,   in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pella,  in  Paleatina  Secun- 
da, 361 
Pelte,  in  Phrygia  Pacati- 

ana,  379 
Pelusium,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Pentenessus,  al.  PedneUs- 
sus,   in   Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pepere,  Tel  Perpere,  in  A- 

8ia,377 
Perga,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pergamus,  in  Asia,  377 
Pcriorcia,  urba  incerte  po- 
sit, in  Libya  vel  ^gypto 
Perre,  in  Euphratesia,  365 
Perte,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Peruaia,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Pessinus,   in   Galatia    Se- 
cunda, 375 
Pctayia,  Petow,  in  Panno- 

nia,  385 
Petenessus,  in  Galatia  Se- 

cimda,375 
Petra,  in  Lazica,  380 
Fetra,  in  Palcstina  Prima, 

361 
Petra,  in  Palcatina  Tertia, 

ilnd. 
PetrsBy  in  Achaia,  383 
Petrocorium,  Perigneuz,  in 
Aquitania  Secunda,  399 
Phacuaa,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Phalaris,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Pharan,  in  Falieatina  Ter- 
tia, 361 
Pharbcthua,  in  Auguatam- 

nica  Secunda,  356 
Phamacea,  urba  incerts  po- 
sit, in  Pontua,  al.  Cilicia 
Phaaelis,  in  Lycia,  378 
Phasia,  in  Lazica»  380 
Phauaania,  in  Sardinia,  394 
PheUus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Phenon»  in  Palcatina  Ter- 
tia, 361 
Philadeipliia,  In  Lydia,  377 
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Philadelphia,  in  lBauria,380 
Philadelphia,  in  Arabia,360 
Fhilippi,  in  Macedonia  Se- 
cunda, 383 
Philippopolis,  in    Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Philippopolia,  in  Thrada, 

382 
PhilippopoUs,in  Arabia,360  • 
Philomelium,in  Pisidia,379 
Phocsa,  in  Aaia,  377 
Phoenicia,  in  Epirua  Vetua, 

383 
Photica,in  Epirua  Vetua,t6. 
Fhragonea,  in  ^gyptua  Se- 
cunda, 358,  360 
Phthenoti  Nomus,  in  iE- 

gyptus  Prima,  356 
Phuphena,  urba  incertse  po- 
sitionis,   in  Isauria  Tel 
Armenia  Minor 
Phyle,  in  Thebaia  Secun- 
da, 358 
Pictari,  Poictiera,  in  Aqui- 
tania Secunda,  399 
Pinna,  Penna,  in  Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Pionia,  in  Helle8pontUB,376 
Piaa,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Piaaurum,  Peaaro,  in  Pice- 
num Annonarium,  395 
Pisinda,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Pitane,  in  Aaia,  377 
Pitinum,  in  Valeria,  390 
Pitius,  in  Pontus,  375,  380 
Placentia,  in  ^mylia,  395 
Placia,  urba  incerte  posit 

in  Galatia  Tel  Bithynia 
Platanus,urbs  incerte  posit 

in  Syria  Tel  Phoenicia 
Platea,  in  Achaia,  383 
Plutinopolis,  in  Hemimon- 

tis,  382 
Podalea,  in  Lycia,  378 
Pola,  in  Hiatria,  3% 
Polemonium,  in  Pontus  Po- 

lemoniacus,  374 
Polybotus,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutaris,  379 
Polymartium,  Bomarso,  in 

Tuscia,  388 
PompeiopoUs,  in  Paphla- 

•gonia,  375 
Pompeiopolia,    in     Cilicia 

Prima,  380 
Fopulonia,  in  Tuacia,  388 
Foroselene  Insula,  380 
Forphyrium,  in  Phoenicia 

Prima,  365 
Porthmus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Fortus  Orestia,  in  Bmtia, 

394 
Portus  Calenaia,  £1  Puerto 
inGaUecia,402 
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Fortiis  Augusti,  Porto,  in 

Tuscia,  388 
Pot€iitia,  in  Piccnum  Sub- 

urbicariuni,  39  L 
Potentia,  Potcnza,  in  La- 

cania,  393 
Pneconesus,  in  Hellespon- 

tu8,  376 
*  Pneneste,     Palcstrina,    in 

Valeria.  390 
Pr(rnctjte,  in  Latinm,  391 
Prvnctum,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Pro^pcniiisus.    in    Phrj'gia 

Salutaris,  379 
Pricno,  in  Asia,  377 
Primopolis,  in  Pamphylia 

S^cunda,  378 
Primula,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Prina,  in  Epirufl  Nora,  ibid. 
Prista,  al.  TriHtra  and  Sex- 

antaprista,  in  M(rna  8c- 

cunda,  382 
Privatum,    in    Blauritania 

Sitifcnsis 
Prosolenc  Insula,  vide  Po- 

roseleno 
Prostama,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Pnisa,  in  Bithynia,  376 
Prusias,  in  Honorias,  375 
Prymnesia,  in  Phrygia  Sa- 

lutarii*,  379 
P8>'nchus,  vid0  Oxyrinchus, 

358 
Ptolemais,  in  Thebais  Sc- 

cunda,  ibid, 
Ptolemais,  Aeon,  in  Phop- 

nicia  Prima,  365 
Ptolemais,    in   Pentapolis, 

358 
Pt^iisium,   in    Lazica  tcI 

Pontus      Polcmoniacus, 

380 
Pupla,   in   Pamphylia   Se- 

cunda,  378 
Putcoli,  Puzzolo,  in  Cam- 
pania, 392 


Quintanap,  in  Rhcctia  Se- 
cunda,  396 

R 

Rabba,  vide  Petra,  361 

Rachlsna,  urbs  inccrtae  po- 
sitionis,  in  FhoBnicia 

Raphana^a,  in  Syria  Se- 
cunda,  365 

Raphia,  in  Palncstina  Pri- 
ma, 361 

Rapta,  urbs  incert®  posit, 
in  Africa 

Ratispona,  in  Rhoctia  Sc- 
cunda,  396 

Ravenna,  in  Flaminia,  395 

Reatc,  Rieti,  in  Valeria,  390 


Redones,   Renet,  in  Lug- 

dunensis  Tertia,  399 
Rcgium  Lepidi,  Rcggio,  in 

iEmylia,  395 
Regium,  or  Reii,  Riez,  in 

Narbonensis      Seconda, 

399 
Rcmcssiana,  in  Dacia,  384 
Remi,   Reims,   in   Belgica 

Sccunda,  399 
Rhegium,  Rezo,  in  Brutia, 

393,394 
Rhesina,  in  Mesopotamia, 

365 
Rhinocurura,  in  Augustam- 

nica  Prima,  356 
Rbizinium,  in  Pnevalitana, 

384 
Rhodia,  in  Lycia,  378 
Rhodus  Insula,  380 
RhoA,   Rochester,  in  Bri- 
tannia, 405 
Rocus,  urbs  incerts  posit. 
Roma,  in  Latium  and  Tus- 

cia,387 
Romatiana,  vide  Rcmessi- 

ana 
Rossus,  in  Cilicia  Secunda, 

380 
Rothomagum,    Rouen,   in 

Lngdunensis     Secunda, 

399 
Rubisium,  Ruvo,  in  Apulia* 

:«3 

Rusella,  in  Tnscia,  388 
Rutena,  Rhodes,  in  Aqui- 
tania  Prima,  399 


Sabaria,  in  Fannonia  Pri- 
ma, 385 
Sabatra,  in  Lycaonia,  378 
Sabiona,  in  Vcnetia,  396 
Sabrata,  in  Tripolis,  356 
Sepinum,  in  Samnium,  393 
Sagalassus,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Sagium,  Siez,  in  Lngdun- 
ensis Secunda,  399 
Sais,in  iGgyptus  Frima,356 
Salamis,  vide  Constantia 
Salapia,  Salpe,  in  Apulia, 

393 
Salaria,  in  Carthaginensis, 

400 
Salemum,    in     Campania, 

392 
Salmantica,  Salamanca,  in 

Lusitania,  400 
Salona,  in  Dabnmtia,  385 
Salpis,  in  TnwiA,  388 
Samnium,  in  Samnium,  393 
Samos  IninilA,  380 
Samosate,  in  Euphratesia, 

365 
Saaafer,  in  Sardinia,  394 


Sanicinm,  Senei,  in  Alpea 

Maritime,  398 
Sanis,  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 

379 
Santones,  Saintes,  in  Aqoi- 

tania  Secunda,  399 
Saracene,  incertss  posit  in 

Arabia,  365 
Sardica,  in  Dacia,  384 
Sardis,  in  Lydia,  377 
Sarsina,  in  Flaminia,  395 
Sarta,  urbs  incertse  posit 
Sasima,  in  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda, 373 
Satala,  in  Lydia,  377 
Satala,  in  Armenia  Prima, 

374 
Savona,  in  Alpet  Cottle,  395 
Sbide,  in  Isauria,  380 
Scampes,  in  Epims  NoTa, 

383 
Scarabantia,  in  Fannonia, 

385 
Scarphia,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Scenae  Mandrorum,  in  Au- 
gustamnica  Secunda,  358 
Scepsis,in  Helle8pontU8,376 
Schedia,  in  uEgyptus  Pri- 
ma, 356, 359 
Scodra,  in  PreTalitana,  384 
Scupi,  in  Dardania,  ibid. 
Scyllatium,  in  Brutia,  394 
Sc>'thopoli8,  in    PaUestina 

Secunda,  361 
Sebasta,  in  Phrygia  Paca- 
tiana, 379 
Scbaste,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 

380 
Sebaste,  Samaria,  in  Palara- 

tina  Prima,  361 
Scbastea,  in  Armenia  Pri- 
ma, 374 
Scbastopolis,  in    Armenia 

Prima,  374 
Sebennythus,  in  ^gyptus 

Sectmda,358 
Secobia,  Segovia,  in  Car- 
thaginensis, 400 
Secorus,  in  Achaia,  383 
Sedunum,  Syon  en  Valez, 

in  Alpcs  Graic,  398 
Segestero,  Cisteron,  in  Nar- 
bonensis Secunda,  399 
Segobriga,  Segorbe,  in  Car- 
thaginensis, 400 
Segontia,  al.  Saguntum,  Si- 
guenza,  in  Carthaginen- 
sis, ibid. 
Sela,  in  Augustamnica  Pri- 
ma, 356 
Selcucia  and  Ctesiphon,  in 

Assyria,  369 
Seleucia,  in  Pisidia,  379 
Seleucia,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 


Sel«iicU  Pieria,  in  Syria 

Prima,  365 
Seleucia  Behim,  in  Syria 

Seconda,  ibkL 
Seleucia,  in  Isauzia,  379 
Selga,  in  Pamphylia  Prims, 

378 
Selinus,  in  Isanria,  380 
Sellc,  nrba  incertae  posit 
Selymbria,  in  Earopa,  383 
Semneam,    in    Pamphylia 

Prima,  378 
Sena,  inTuacia,  388 
Senc,  in  Angaatamnica  Se- 
cunda 
Senia,  Segna,  in  Dalmaiia, 

385 
Senna,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 
cunda, 378 
Senogallia,SeiiegagIia,in  Pi- 
cenum  Annonariom,  394 
Senones,  Sena,  in  Lugdon- 

enais  Qaarta,399 
Septe,  in  Lydia,  377 
Septempeda,  S.  SereriDO,  in 
Picenom  SubaibicarimB, 
391 
Sergiopolis,  in  Euphratesia, 

365 
Senre,  al.  Philippi,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, 383 
Sestns,  in  HeUeapontns 
SeUbis,  Xatira,  in  Cartiia- 

ginenaia,  400 
Sethnete,  in  Angnslamnia 

Prima,  356 
Setto,  in  Lydia,  377 
Sexantaprista,  in  Moesia  Se- 
cunda, 382 
Sichem,  vide  NeapoUs,  361 
Sida,  in  Pamphylia,  378 
Sidnacester,  in  Britanaia, 

407 
Sidon,,  in  Phcenicia  Prima, 

365.367 
Sidyma,  in  Lycia,  378 
Signia,  Segni,  in  Campania, 

391 
Silandua,  in  Lydia,  377 
Silbium,  in  Phrygia  Ptca- 

tiana,  379 
Simidica,  in  Africa  Procoo- 

sularia 
Sinaus,  in  Phrygia  Psctti- 

ana,  379 
Siniandus,  in  Pisidia,  ML 
Sinna  Mnnicipinm,  in  Afri- 
ca Procon8nlaris,inceita 
posit 
Sinope,    in  Helenopontn^ 

375 
Sion,  in  Asia,  377 
Sipontum,  in  Apnlia,  393 
Sinninm,  in  Fannonia  In* 
wnotf  885 
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Pmuiodui  Inferior, 

vidt   Citiaiii,    in 
383 

in  Asia,  377 
1  lona  Insula 
in  Palsestina  Ter- 

Tpnis,  365 
Noricum,  385 
in  Annenia  Mag- 

i^atium,  391 
'aphlagonia,  375 
,  in  Hcmimontis, 

,  in  Pisidia,  379 
1  Pentapolis,  358 
1  Palfestina  Pri- 
I 

sraetnni,  in  Ger- 
Prima,  400 
,  Spoleto,  in  Um- 
t9 

I  Campania,  393 
a,  in  Ljdia,  377 
is,  in  Caria,  ibid, 
n«  in  Phrygia  8a- 
379 

urbs  incerte  po- 
hocide  vel  Galatia 
Hacedonia,  383 
in  Achaia,  ibid, 
t,  in  Caria,  377 
a,  in  Lydia,  ibid, 
n,    in    Pannonia 
,385 

Tuscia,  388 
ta  Helena,  in  La- 
37,  391 
a  Crete,  383 
inEuropa,  382 
;  Campania,  392 
Sardinia,  394 
Samnium,  393 
Snphratesia,  365 
1,  in  Campania, 

in  Tuscia,  388 

n,   in    Palestina 

361 

on,  in    Phcenicia 

365 

dida,SanctaRaf- 

Tuscia,  388 

im,     Senlis,    in 

Secunda,400 

in  Phrygia  Salu- 

9 

in  Sicilia,  394 

Pamphylia  Pri- 


377 


Tabia,  in  Galatia  Prima, 

375 
Tacapa,  in  Tripolts,  356 
Tadinum,  in  Umbria,  389 
Talbonda,    in    Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Tamita,  in  Corsica,  394 
Tanagra,  in  Acbaia,  383 
Tanis,    in    Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Tarantasia,  in  Alpes  Graic, 

398 
Tarba,  al.  Bigorra,  Tarbes, 
in  NoTempopulania,  399 
Tarentum,  Taranto,  in  Ca- 
labria, 393 
Tarquina,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Tarracina,  in  Latinm,  391 
Tarracona,  in  Tarzaconen- 

8is,400 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia  Prima, 

380 
Tanrisium,  Treriso,  in  Ye- 

netia,396 
Tatbyris,   in  Thebais  Se- 
cunda, 358 
Taua,  in  ^gyptua  Prima, 

356 
Taurianum,   Semuiara,   in 

Brutia,  394 
Tauromenium,    Taormina, 

in  Sicilia,  394 
Tcanum,  in  Campania,  392 
Tegea,  in  Achaia,  383 
Tegula,  in  Sardinia,  394 
Tebnessus,  in  Lycia,  378 
Temenothyne,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Temesa,  in  Brutia,  394 
Temnus,  in  Asia,  377 
Tenedofl  Insula,  380 
Tentyra,  al.  Teuchira,   in 

Thebais  Secunda,  358 
Tenus  Insula,  380 
Tecs,  in  Asia,  377 
Tephra,   in    Homeritarum 

Regione  Arabica,  370 
Tergestum,  Trieste,  in  His. 

tria,396 
Termessus,   in   Pamphylia 

Secunda,  378 
Teruanna,  Therouenne,  in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
Teuchira,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Teuchira,  in  Thebais  Se- 
cunda, ibid, 
Thamassus,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Thamiate,  in  Arcadia,  358 
Thassus,  in  Macedonia,  383 
Thcatea,  in  Samnium,  393 
Thebe  Pthiottc«,  in  Thes- 

salia,  383 
Thebfe,  in  Achaia,  ibid, 
Thebais,  in  Thebais  Secun- 
da, 358 


Themiaottinm,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Thennesitt,  in  Anguatamni- 

ca  Prima.  356,  360 
TheodoaiopoUs     Nora,    in 

Buiopa,  362 
Theododopolis,  in  Cappa- 

docia  Prima,  374 
Theodosiopolia,  in  Arcadia, 

358 
Theodosiopolia,  in  Pisidia, 

379 
Thera  InsoU,  380 
Theremmthis,  in  Thebais 

Secunda,  358 
Therms,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Therme  Regie,  in  Helles- 

pontus,  vids  Germa,  376 
Therme,    in     Cappadocia 

Prima,  374 
Thespiae,  in  Achaia,  383 
Thessalonica,  in  Macedonia 

Prima,  ibid* 
Thinia,  in  Thebais  Secun- 
da, 358 
Thmuis,  in  Augustamnica 

Prima,  356 
Thoi,  in  Thebais  Secunda, 

358 
Thou,  in  Augustamnica  Se- 
cunda, ibid. 
Thurium,  in  Brutia,  394 
Thyatira,  in  Lydia,  377 
Thymbria,  in  Asia,  ibid, 
Tiberias,  in  Palestina  Se- 
cunda, 361 
Tiberiopolis,    in     Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Tiberiopolis,  in  Cyprus,  365 
Tibur,  TiYoli,  in  Valeria, 

390 
Ticelia,  in  Pentapolis,  358 
Ticinum,  Paria,  in  Liguria, 

395 
Tiella,  vidt  Zella,  in  Biza- 

cena 
Tifemum  Tiberinum,  Citta 

di  Castello,  in  Umbria, 

389 
Tifemum    Metaurense,  in 

Picenum      Annonarium, 

395 
Tindarium,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Titopolis,  in  Isauria,  380 
Tium,  in  Honorias,  376 
Tlos,  in  Lyda,  378 
Tolentinum,    in   Picenum 

Suburbicarium,  391 
Toletum,  Toledo,  in  Car- 

thaginensia,  400 
Tolonium,  Toulon,  in  Yi- 

ennensis,  399 
Tolosa,  Thoulouse,  in  Nar- 

bonenaiB,  ibid, 
Tomi,  in  Scythia,  380 


Topirus,  in  Rhodope,  382 
Torcellum,  in  Yenetia,  396 
Toroae,  in  Maoedonia,  883 
Toomacam,    Tonmay,    in 

Belgica  Secunda,  400 
TnganopoUa,  in  Rhodope, 

382 
Trallis,  in  Asia,  377 
Trallis,  in  Lydia,  ibid. 
Tranopolis,  in  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana, 379 
Tranum,  in  Apulia,  393 
Trapezopolis,  in    Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  379 
Trapezus,  in  Pontos  Pole* 

moniacua,  374 
Trebia,  in  Umbria,  389 
Trecae,  Troyes,  in  Lngdu- 

nensis  Quarta,  399 

Tremenothyri,  in  Phrygia 

Pacatiana,  vub  Temeno- 

thyraB,379 

Tremithus,  in  Cyprus,  365 

Tres  Tabeme,  Cistema,  in 

Latinm,  391 
Tricastini,  or  Augusta  Tri- 
castinorum,  St.  Paul  des 
Trois  Chaateauz,  in  Yi- 
ennensia  Secunda,  399 
Trioce,  in  Thessalia,  383 
Tridentum,  Trent,  in  Ye- 
netia, 396 
Tripolis,  in  Phoenicia  Pri- 
ma, 365 
Tripolis,  in  Lydia,  377 
Troas,  in  Hellespontus,  376 
Trocala,  in  Sicilia,  394 
Trochmi,    in   Galatia    Se- 
cunda, 375 
Tropsea,  in  Brutia,  394 
Truentum,  in  Picenum  Sub- 
urbicarium, 391 
Tucci,  Martos,  in  Boetica, 

400 
Tude,  Tuy,  in  Gallecia,  402 
Tuder,  Todi,  in  Umbria, 

389 
Tullum,  Toul,  in  Belgica 

Prima,  399 
Tungri,   Tongrea,  in  Ger- 

manica  Secunda,  400 
Turones,   Tours,   in  Lug- 

dunensis  Tertia,  399 
Turre  Blandis,  in  Bizacena 
Turris  Libisonis,   in  Sar- 
dinia, 394 
Tuscania,  in  Tuscia,  388 
Tusculum,  Frescati,  in  La- 
tinm, 387,  391 
Tyana,  in  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda, 374 
Tyrassona,    Tarazona,    in 

Tarraconensis,  400 
Tyrus,  in  Phoenicia  Prima, 
365,  367 
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Yalentia,  Valence,  in  Vien- 

nensis  Prima,  399 
Valentia,  Valencia*  in  Car- 

thaginensiB,  400 
Valentia  ad  Minium,  Va- 

lenzia,  al.  Menno,  in  Gal- 

lecia,  402 
Valentinianopolis,  in  Asia, 

377 
Valva,  in  Samnium,  393 
Vantena,  vitU  Antinoe,  in 

Thebaic  Prima,  358 
Vapincum,   Gap,   in  Nar- 

bonenaia  Secunda,  399 
Vasada,  vitU  Lauzada,  in 

Cilicia  Secnnda 
VasaUe,  Basas,  in  Noyem- 

popnlania,  399 
Vasio,  Vaiaon,  in  Viennen- 

sis  Secunda,  ibid. 
Ucetia,  Uzes,  in  Narbonen- 

siB  Prima,  ibid, 
Vclia,  in  Lucania,  393 
Velia,  Veleia,  in  Tarraco- 

nenais,  400 
Velitrc,  in  Latium,  391 
Vellaya,  al.  Anicium,  le  Puy 

en  Vellaj,  in  Aquitania 

Prima,  399 
Venafrum,    in    Campania, 

393 
Venetia,  Vennes,  in  Lug- 

dnnenaia  Tertia,  399 


Venta,  Winchester,  in  Bri- 
tannia, 407 

Ventio,  Vence,  in  Alpes 
Maritime,  398 

Venuaiat  in  Apulia,  393 

Veroelle,  Vercelli,  in  Li- 
guria,  395 

Verodunum,  Verdun,  in 
Belgica  Prima,  399 

Verona,  in  Venetia,  396 

Verulc,  Veroli,  in  Latium, 
392 

Veaontio,  Bezanaon,  in 
Maxima  Sequanorum, 
399 

Vettonium,  Bittona,in  Um- 
bria,389 

Vibo-Valentia,  Biyona,  in 
Brutia,394 

Vicentia,  Vicenza,  in  Ve- 
netia 

Vicohabentia,  Vicoyenza,  in 
Flaminia,395 

Vienna,  in  Viennensis  Pri- 
ma, 398 

Vigilie,  in  Apulia,  393 

Vigintimilium,  Vintimiglia* 
in  Alpea  Cottic,  395 

Vindobona,  Vienna,  in  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  385 

Vindonisaa,  Winich,  in 
Maxima  Sequanorum, 
399 

Viseum,  Viaeo,  in  Oalleda, 
402 


Ulpianum,  in  Dardania,  384 
Unnogorita,  urba   incertB 

positionia 
Unzela,  in  Pamphylia  Se- 

cunda»378 
Volatcrrs,  in  Tuada,  388 
Volcria,  Valera  la  Vi^a,  in 

Carthaginenaia,  400 
Volac«,  al.  Vulci,  in  Tua- 

cia,tftMl. 
Volainium,  Bolaena,  inTus- 

cia,388 
Urbinum,  in  Picenum  An- 

nonarium,  395 
Urba  Salyia,  Urbisa^ia,  in 

Picenum  Snburbicarinm, 

391 
Urba    Vetus,   Oryieio,   in 

Tuacia,  388 
Urci,  Orce,  in  Carthaginen- 
aia, 400 
Urcinium,  in  Corsica,  394 
Uria,  in  Calabria,  393 
Urima,  in  Euphratesia,  365 
Vultumum,  in  Campania, 

392 
Uxentum,  Ugento,  in  Ca- 

Ubria,393 


Winchester,  in  Britannia, 

407 
Wormada       Vangionum, 

Worms,    in    Germanica 

Prima,  400 


Wotoeftar,inBiitannia,407 


Xanthos,  in  Lyda,  378 
Xoea,  in  ^gyptos  Secon- 
da,358 

Z 

Zabulon,  in  Palcstina  Pri- 
ma, 361 

Zagula,  in  Libya,  358 

Zapara,  in  Macedonia,  383 

Zarmizegethoaaa  in  Gothia, 
384 

Zela,  in  Helenopontua,  375 

Zelona,  374 

Zena,  forsan  ZenopoUs 

Zenopolis,  in  Lyda,  378 

Zephyrium,  in  Cilicia  Pri- 
ma, 380 

ZerabeuA,  in  Arabia,  360 

Zerta,  in  Numidia 

Zeugma,  in  Enphiatesii, 
365 

Zicchia,  in  Scythia 

Zichna,  urbs  incerts  posit 
in  Macedonia 

Zigga,  vid9  Sicca  Venena 

Zoara,  in  Palssstina  Tertii, 
361 

Zoropasaa,  orbs  incerte  po- 
sit in  Cilida  Tel  Issuii 

Zucfaabari,  in  Manritaaia 
Ccsariensis 

Zygris,  in  Libya,  358 
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OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  CATECHUMENS,  AND  THE  FIRST  USE  OF  THE  CREEDS  OF 

THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  8ETEBAL  NAMES  OF  CATECHUMEK8,  AND  THE  SOLEMNTTT  THAT  WAS  USED  IN  ADMIT- 
TING THEM  TO  THAT  STATE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  ALSO  OF  CATECHISING,  AND  THE  TIME  OF 
THEIR   CONTINUANCE   IN   THAT   EXERCISE. 


Having  hitherto  discoursed  of  the 

TiMfCMoaof  Dm  Several  orders  of  men  which  made  up 

III?*^iS«2E**!?  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  church, 

and  of  churches  themselves,  or  places 
of  worship,  and  of  the  several  districts  into  which 
the  body  difiusive  was  divided,  I  come  now  to  con- 
sider the  service  of  the  church,  or  its  public  offices 
and  exercises,  by  which  men  were  disciplined  and 
trained  up  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  to  speak 
of  these  in  their  most  natural  order,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  the  institution  of  the  catechu- 
mens, who  were  the  lowest  order  of  men  that  had 
any  title  to  the  common  name  of  Christians,  and 
their  instruction  was  the  first  part  of  the  church's 
service.  Some  things  relating  to  these  have  been 
already  touched  upon  in  speaking  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  mffrolj  or  perfect  Christians, 
in  the  first  Book.'  The  office  of  the  catechist  has 
also  been  considered  in  speaking  of  the  inferior  or- 
ders' of  the  cleigy :  and  the  places  of  instruction, 
or  catechetic  schools,  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
account'  that  has  beenj;iven  of  the  ancient  churches. 
So  that,  omitting  these  things,  I  shall  only  speak  in 
this  place  of  such  rites  and  customs  as  were  observed 
in  the  practice  of  the  church  in  training  up  the 
catechumens,  and  preparing  them  for  baptism;  pre- 
mising something  concerning  the  several  names  that 
were  given  them.  They  were  called  catechumens 
from  the  Greek  words  ranfxiw  and  car^x^tnc,  which 
signify  in  general  the  instruction  that  is  given  in 
the  first  elements  or  rudiments  of  any  art  or  science; 
but  in  a  more  restrained  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  in- 
straction  of  men  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.    Hence  they  had  also  the  names  of 


novUicUy  and  tyrones  Dei,  new  soldiers  of  God,  as 
we  find  in  Tertullian^  and  St  Austin,*  because  they 
were  just  entering  upon  that  state,  which  made  them 
soldiers  of  God  and  candidates  of  eternal  life.  They 
are  sometimes  also  called  audientes,  hearers,  from 
their  instruction :  though  that  name  more  commonly 
denotes  one  particular  sort  of  them,  such  as  were 
allowed  to  hear  sermons  only,  but  not  to  partake  in 
any  of  the  prayers  of  the  church ;  of  which  more 
hereafter  in  the  following  chapter. 

I  have  already  observed  in  another 
place,*  that  the  catechumens,  by  vir-  impotitk«  or 
tue  of  their  admission  into  that  state,  «•»*  »^vaimkm  or 
had  some  title  to  the  common  name 
of  Christians  also;  being  a  degree  higher  than  either 
heathens  or  heretics,  though  not  yet  consummated 
by  the  waters  of  baptism.  And  upon  this  account, 
they  were  admitted  to  this  state  not  without  some 
ceremony  and  solemnity  of  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer.  Which  appears  evidently  from  what 
Sulpicius  Severus'  says  of  St.  Martin,  That  pass- 
ing through  a  town,  where  they  were  all  Gentiles, 
and  preaching  Christ  unto  them,  and  working  some 
miracles,  the  whole  multitude  professed  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  desired  him  to  make  them  Chris- 
dans:  upon  which,  he  immediately,  as  he  was  in 
the  field,  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  made  them 
catechumens,  saying  to  thosfe  that  were  about  him, 
that  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  make  catechumens 
in  the  open  field,  where  martyrs  were  used  to  be 
consecrated  unto  God.  Where  we  may  observe, 
that  to  make  Christians,  and  to  make  catechumens, 
is  the  same  thing,  and  that  this  was  done  by  im- 
position of  hands  and  prayer.    Which  observation 


*  Book  I.  ckap.  4.  sect.  5.  *  Book  III.  chap.  10. 

*  Book  y  III.  chap.  7.  lect.  12. 

*  TertuL  de  PoBnitent  cap.  6. 

*  August,  de  Fide  ad  Catechumen,  lib.  2.  cap.  1. 

*  Book  I.  chap.  3.  lect.  3. 

'  Sulpic.  Yit.  Martin.  Dialog.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  291.    Cuncti 


catenraiim  ad  genua  b.  viri  ruere  coeperunt,  fideliter  postu- 
lantes,  ut  eof  faceret  Christianos.  Nee  cunctatut,  in  medio 
ut  erat  campo,  cunctot,  imposita  universis  manu,  catechu- 
menos  fecit ;  cum  quidem  ad  noi  conversui  diceret,  Non 
irrationabiliter  in  campo  catechumenoi  fieri,  ubi  M>lerent 
martyrcs  consecrari. 
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will  help  m  to  the  right  underntanding  of  some 
obscure  canons  and  difficult  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  which  many  learned  men  have  mistaken. 
In  the  first  council  of  Aries*  there  is  a  canon,  which 
orders  imposition  of  hands  to  be  given  to  such  Gen- 
tiles as  in  time  of  sickness  express  an  inclination  to 
receive  the  Christian  faith.  And  in  the  council 
of  Eliberis*  there  is  another  canon  to  the  same 
piuT)ose,  which  says,  That  if  any  Gentiles,  who 
have  led  a  tolerable  moral  life,  desire  imposition 
of  hands,  they  should  have  it  allowed  them,  and 
be  made  Christians.  Now  the  question  is,  what 
is  here  meant  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  being 
made  Christians?  Mendoza**  and  Vossius"  take 
it  for  imposition  of  hands  in  baptism ;  and  Al- 
baspiny,"  for  imposition  of  hands  in  confirmation. 
But  the  true  sense  is  no  more  than  this  imposition 
of  hands  used  in  making  catechumens,  which  in 
some  sort  gave  Gentile  converts  an  immediate  title 
to  be  called  Christians.  And  so  I  find  Valesius,** 
and  Basnagc,**  and  Cotelerius,**  understand  it.  And 
this  must  be  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Euse- 
biuB,**  where,  speaking  of  Constantine*s  prayers  in 
the  church  of  Helenopolis  a  little  before  his  death, 
he  says.  It  was  the  same  church  where  he  had  first 
been  admitted  to  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer; 
that  is,  had  been  made  a  catechumen  with  those 
ceremonies :  for  no  other  imposition  of  hands  can 
here  be  meant,  since  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  Constantine  was  not  baptised  till  he  had  left 
Helenopolis,  and  was  come  to  Nicomedia,  a  little 
before  his  death.  By  this  also  we  may  understand 
the  meaning  of  those  canons  of  the  first  general 
council  of  Constantinople,"  and  the  council  of 
Trullo,"  where,  speaking  of  the  reception  of  such 
heretics  as  the  Eunomians,  and  Montanists,  and 
Sabellians,  who  had  not  been  truly  baptized,  they 
say.  They  should  be  received  only  as  heathens,  viz. 
the  first  day  be  made  Christians,  the  second  day 
catechumens,  the  third  day  be  exorcised,  then  in- 
structed for  a  considerable  time  in  the  church,  and 
at  last  baptized.  Here  being  made  Christians,  evi- 
dently signifies  no  more  than  their  being  admitted 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  catechumens,  by  imposition 


ifMHn 


of  hands  and  prayer;  after  which  Gune  many  in- 
termediate ceremonies  of  exorcising,  catechising, 
&c.,  before  they  were  made  complete  Christians  hj 
baptism.  So  that,  as  Theodosius  obaenres**  in  one 
of  his  laws,  there  were  two  sorts  of  men  that  went 
by  the  name  of  Christians,  one  called  €%ruiiam  at 
Jidelfy  Christians  and  believers,  and  the  other,  Ckrih 
tiani  et  cateehumeni  tanttim,  Christians  and  catechu- 
mens only :  the  former  whereof  were  made  so  by 
baptism,  and  the  other  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer.  Which  was  a  ceremony  used  in  most  of 
the  offices  of  religion,  in  baptism*  confirmation,  o^ 
dination,  reconciling  of  penitents,  consecration  of 
virgins,  curing  the  sick,  and,  as  we  haye  now  seen, 
particularly  in  the  first  admission  of  new  converts 
to  the  state  of  catechumens. 

Here  also,  as  in  most  other  offices  ^ 
of  the  church,  they  used  the  sign  of  «*ft?; 
the  cross.  St  Austin  joins  all  these  ""^ 
ceremonies  together,  when  he  sa3rs,  That  catecho- 
mens"  were  in  so^  sort  sanctified  by  the  sign  of 
Christ,  and  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer;  mean- 
ing, that  these  ceremonies  were  used  as  indicatkm 
of  their  forsaking  the  Gentile  state,  and  becoming 
retainers  to  the  Christian  church.  The  same  rite 
IB  mentioned  also  by  St.  Austin  in  his  Confessions,* 
as  used  upon  himself  during  his  being  a  catechu- 
men ;  but  whether  he  means  there  his  first  adnii^ 
sion,  or  his  continuance  in  that  state,  is  not  certain. 
But  in  the  Life  of  Porphyrins,  bishop  of  Gasa,  writ- 
ten by  his  disciple  Marcus,  it  is  more  plainly  ex- 
pressed; for  that  author,  speaking  of  some  nev 
converts,  says,  They  fell  down  at  the  bishop's  feet 
and  desired  the  sign  of  Christ  Upon  which,  be 
signed  them  with  the  sign"  of  the  cross,  and  made 
them  catechumens;  commanding  them  to  attend 
the  church.  And  so  in  a  short  time  after,  having 
first  instructed  them  in  the  catechism,  he  baptized 
them. 

The  circumstance  of  time  here  men-         g,^  ^ 
tioned,  may  lead  us  in  the  next  place  m^X£S 
to  inquire,  at  what  age  persons  were  *"  ^  «««*««-* 
admitted  catechumens  P    And  how  long  they  con- 
tinued in  that  state  before  they  were  baptized  ?  Tht 


*  Cone.  AreUt.  1.  cap.  6.  De  his  qui  in  infirmitate  cre- 
dere volunt,  placuit  dcbere  eis  manum  imponi. 

*  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  39.  Gentiles  si  in  infirmitate  desidera- 
vcrint  sibi  manum  imponi,  si  fuerit  eorum  ex  aliqua  parte 
vita  honesta,  placuit  eis  manum  imponi  et  fieri  Christianos. 

'•  Mendoza,  Not.  in  Cone.  Eliber.  e.  39. 

"  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disp.  12.  Thes.  5.  p.  1&4. 

"  Albaspin.  Not  in  Cone.  Eliber.  c.  39. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  4.  c.  CI. 

"  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  44.  p.  482. 

»»  Cotelcr.  Not.  in  Constitut  Apostol.  lib.  7.  e.  39. 

>•  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  4.  e.  61.   'EiSa  ifi  Kai  trpSt- 

"  Cone.  Constant.  1.  c.  7.  'Ov^EXAfivav  itxo/itOay  Kai  nii* 
^puiTTiv   vfiipav    iroiovfitv    avroin    Xpttrrcavoi'v,    t»/»   it 


itvripav  Kartixovfiiifovt,  lira  r^  *rp(T|r  l^ppKplpfiur  c»- 
Toin — Kai  Tort  airrovt  ^mwrt^ppuv. 

1*  Cunc.  Trull  c.  95.  Vide  etiam  AnoDymi  EpiiL  ad 
Martyrium  Antiuchenum,  ap.  Beveregii  Pandect  t  1 
p.  100. 

»  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  7.  de  Apottat  Leg.  2. 

*  Aug.  de  Peceator.  Mentis,  lib.  2.  c  26.  CateckvwBOS 
secuudum  quendam  modum  suum  per  signum  doisti  et 
orationem,  manCLs  impositione  puto  aanctificari. 

"  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 

^  Marcus,  Vit.  Porphyr.  Procidenmt  ad  ejns  pedes 
potent es  Christi  signaculum.  Beatus  vero  eum  eot  tigPii- 
set,  et  fecisset  catechumenot,  dimiait  iUos  in  pace,  ym- 
cipiens  eis  ut  vacarent  sanct«  ecdesiie.  Et  panlo  post,  cu 
eos  cateehesi  instituisset,  baptizavit. 
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first  question  conoons  only  heathen  conyerts :  for, 
as  for  the  children  of  beliering  parents,  it  is  certain, 
that  as  they  were  baptized  in  in&ncy,  so  they  were 
admitted  catechumens  as  soon  as  they  were  capable 
of  learning.  But  the  question  is  more  difficult  about 
heathens.  Yet  I  find  in  one  of  the  Resolutions  of 
Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  children,  be- 
fore they  were  seven  years  old,  might  be  catechu- 
mens. For  he  puts  the  question  thus :  Suppose  a 
child  of  seven  years  old,"  or  a  man  that  is  a  cate- 
chumen, be  present  at  the  oblation,  and  eat  of  the 
eiicharist;  what  shall  be  done  in  this  case  P  And 
the  answer  is.  Let  him  be  baptized.  By  which  it 
is  plain,  he  speaks  of  heathen  children,  and  not  of 
Christians,  who  received  not  only  baptism,  but  the 
eucharist,  in  their  infancy,  by  the  rule  and  custom 
of  the  church  then  prevailing,  as  will  be  showed  in 
their  proper  place. 

g^  ,  As  to  the  other  point,  how  long 

eeS!rolnL£!I  ^^7  ^cre  to  continue  catechumens, 
'***^  there  was  no  certain  general  rule  fixed 

about  that ;  but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  places,  or  the  readiness  and 
proficiency  of  the  catechumens  themselves.  In  the 
^KMtolieal  age,  and  the  first  plantation  of  the  church, 
we  never  read  of  any  long  interval  between  men's 
first  conversion  and  their  baptism.    The  history  of 

-'^omelius,  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  Lydia, 
and  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, to  mention  no  more,  are  sufficient  evidence, 
that  in  those  days  catechising  and  baptism  imme- 
diately accompanied  one  another.    And  there  were 

^^-^Bfood  reasons  for  it :  the  infant  state  of  the  church, 
and  the  seal  of  the  converts,  both  required  it.  But 
in  after  ages,  the  church  found  it  necessary  to 
lengthen  thift  term  of  probation,  lest  &n  over-hasty 
admission  of  persons  to  baptism,  should  either  fill 
the  ehurch  with  vicious  men,  or  make  greater  num- 
bers of  renegadoes  and  apostates  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  council  of  Eliberis**  ap- 
pointed two  years'  trial  for  new  converts,  that  if  in 
that  time  they  appeared  to  be  men  of  a  good  con- 
versation, they  might  then  be  allowed  the  favour  of 
baptism.  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  Novels,*  ap- 
pointed the  same  term  for  Samaritans,  because  it 
WBS  found  by  experience,  that  they  were  wont  fre- 
qtnently  to  relapse  to  their  old  religion  again.    The 


Apostolical  Constitutions"  lengthen  the  term  to 
three  years,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  if  men 
were  very  diligent  and  zealous,  they  might  be  ad- 
mitted sooner ;  because  it  was  not  length  of  time, 
but  men's  conversation  and  behaviour,  that  was  to 
be  regarded  in  this  case.  The  council  of  Agde, 
anno  506,  reduced  the  time  for  Jewish  converts"  to 
eight  months,  giving  the  same  reason  why  they 
made  the  time  of  probation  so  long,  because  they 
are  often  found  to  be  perfidious,  and  returned  to 
their  own  vomit  again.  In  other  places,  the  time 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  limited  to  the  forty  days 
of  Lent ;  for  so  some  learned  men  conjecture  from  a 
passage  or  two  in  St  Jerom,  and  Cyril's  Catechetic 
Discourses.  St  Jerom"  says,  it  was  customary  in 
his  time  to  spend  forty  days  in  teaching  catechu- 
mens the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  And  St 
Cyril  seems  to  imply  as  much,  when  he  asks  the 
catechumens,  why  they  should  not  think  it  reason- 
able" to  spend  forty  days  upon  dieir  souls,  who  had 
spent  so  many  years  upon  their  own  vanities  and 
the  world  ?  The  time  of  Lent  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  either  place,  but  it  seems  to  be  intended, 
because  in  those  ages,  Easter  was  the  general  time 
of  baptizing  over  all  the  world.  But  I  understand 
this  only  of  the  strict  and  concluding  part  of  this 
exercise.  In  some  cases,  the  term  of  catechising 
was  reduced  to  a  yet  much  shorter  compass,  as  in 
case  of  extreme  sickness,  or  the  general  conversion 
of  whole  nations.  Socrates  observes,  that  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Burgundians,  the  French  bishop 
that  converted  them,  only  took  seven  days'  time  to 
catechise  them,"  and  on  the  eighth  day  baptized 
them.  So  in  case  of  desperate  sickness,  the  cate- 
chumens were  immediately  baptized  with  clinic 
baptism ;  as  appears  from  the  forementioned  council 
of  Agde,  which,  though  it  prescribes  eight  months' 
time  for  the  catechising  of  Jews,  yet  in  case  of  ex- 
treme danger,'*  if  their  life  was  despaired  of,  it  al- 
lows them  to  be  baptized  at  any  time  within  the 
term  prescribed.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,"  in  one  of 
his  canonical  epistles,  gives  the  same  orders  con- 
cerning catechumens  who  had  lapsed,  and  were  for 
their  crimes  expelled  the  church,  that  notwithstand-' 
ing  this,  they  should  be  baptized  at  the  hour  of 
death.  St  Basil  takes  notice,  that  Arintheus,  the 
Roman  consul,"  being  converted  by  his  wife,  and 


*Timoth.  Alex.  Reip.  Csnon.  qu.  1. 

**  Gone.  Eliber.  e.  42.  E<m  qui  ad  fidem  prinuun  creda- 
litatis  accednnt,  li  boon  fuerint  convenationis,  intra  bien- 
Bium  placuit  ad  baptitmi  gratiam  admitti. 

*  Justio.  NoveL  144.  Per  duos  primum  annos  in  fide 
instituantur,  et  pro  viribus  Scripturas  ediscaot,  tuncque  de- 
mam  sacro  redcmptionif  offerantur  baptnmati. 

**  Constit.  Apoft  lib.  8.  c.  32.  'O  fi{X\mv  KtnyixtivOat, 
rpUt  itui  Ka-rtix*^^*'*  &c. 

*'Conc.  Agathen.  c.  34.  Judni,  quorum  perfidia  fre- 
quenter  ad  vomitam  redit,  si  ad  legem  catholicam  venire 
roloerint,  octo  menses  inter  catecbnmenos  ecclesiie  limen 


introeant,  &c. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  4.  Consuetudo  apud 
nos  ejusmodi  est,  ut  iis  qui  baptizandi  sunt  per  quadraginta 
dies  publice  tradamus  sanctam  et  adorandam  Trinitatem. 

»  Cyril.  Catocb.  1.  n.  5.  p.  18. 

»  Socrat  lib.  7.  c.  30. 

"  Cone.  Agatben.  c.  34.  Quod  si  casu  aliquo  periculum 
infirmitatis  intra  praescriptum  tempus  incurrerint,  et  despe- 
rati  fuerint,  baptisentur. 

>>  Cyiil.  Ep.  Canon,  ad  Episc.  Libjn  et  Pentapol.  ap. 
Bevereg.  Pandect,  t.  2.  p.  178. 

"  Basil.  Ep.  186. 
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in  danger  of  death,  was  immediately  baptized.  And 
there  are  infinite  numbers  of  such  examples  to  be 
met  with  in  ecclesiastical  history,  to  verify  the  ge- 
neral observation  which  Epiphanius**  makes  upon 
the  practice  of  the  church,  that  such  catechumens 
as  were  at  the  point  to  die,  were  always,  in  hopes 
of  the  resurrection,  admitted  to  baptism  before  their 
death. 

But  excepting  these  cases,  a  longer 
Thr  •uMvicp  of  time  was  generally  thought  necessary 

the     anriKHt    cafe-  ,.       .     ,.  ,  .  , 

riiiPniMiid  in«tbod  to  disciplmc  aud  train  men  up  gradu- 

of  uutrucUOD.  *  -         1 

ally  for  baptism ;  partly  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned,  that  some  just  experiment  might 
be  made  of  their  conversation  during  that  time; 
and  partly  to  instruct  them  by  degrees,  first  in  the 
more  common  principles  of  religion,  to  wean  them 
from  their  former  errors,  and  then  in  the  more  re- 
condite and  mysterious  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith :  u^mu  which  account  they  usually  began  their 
discourses  with  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
and  the  nature  and  use  of  baptism,  by  which  the 
catechumens  were  taught,  how  they  wore  to  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  his  works,  and  enter  into  a 
new  covenant  with  God.  Then  followed  the  expli- 
cation of  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed,  to  which 
some  added  the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  an  account  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture ; 
which  is  the  substance  and  method  of  St.  Cyril's 
eighteen  famous  discourses  to  the  catechumens.  The 
autlior  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions**  prescribes 
these  several  heads  of  instruction :  Let  the  catechu- 
men be  taught  before  baptism  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  unbegotten,  the  knowledge  of  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  let  him  learn  the  order 
of  the  world's  creation,  and  series  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, and  the  different  sorts  of  legislation ;  let  him 
be  taught,  why  the  world,  and  man,  the  citizen  of 
the  world,  were  made  ;  let  him  be  instructed  about 
his  own  nature,  to  understand  for  what  end  he  him- 
self was  made ;  let  him  be  informed  how  God  pun- 
ished the  wicked  with  water  and  fire,  and  crowned 
his  saints  with  glory  in  every  generation,  viz.  Seth, 
Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham  and  his  posterity, 
Melchisedeck,  Job,  Moses,  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  Phi- 
neas  the  priest,  and  the  saints  of  every  age ;  let  him 
also  be  taught,  how  the  providence  of  God  never  for- 
sook mankind,  but  called  them  at  sundry  times, 
from  error  and  vanity  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
reducing  them  from  slavery  and  impiety  to  liberty 
and  godliness,  from  iniquity  to  righteousness,  and 


from  everlasting  death  to  eternal  life.  After  tfaae, 
he  must  learn  the  doctrine  of  Christfa  inmniation, 
his  passion,  his  resurrection,  and  assumption;  and 
what  it  is  to  renounce  the  devil,  and  enter  into  cofe- 
nant  with  Christ.  These  were  the  chief  beads  of 
the  ancient  catechisms  before  baptism :  in  which  it 
is  observable,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharist,  or  confirmation,  because  thae 
were  not  allowed  to  catechumens  till  after  baptim; 
and  the  instruction  upon  the  former  points  was  not 
given  all  at  once,  but  by  certain  degrees,  as  the  dii- 
cipline  of  the  church  then  required,  which  divided 
the  catechumens  into  several  distinct  orders  or 
classes,  and  exercised  them  gradually,  acccHding  to 
the  difference  of  their  stations :  of  which  I  ^all 
give  a  more  particular  account  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Here  I  shall  only  remark  further,  g^, 

that  they  allowed  them  to  read  some  MSHSyTiSiZ 
portions  of  the  Scripture ;  for  the  mo-  "**'  ■«*»»««* 
ral  and  historical  books  were  thought  most  proper 
at  first  for  their  instruction ;  and  the  chief  use  of 
those  which  are  now  called  apocryphal  books,  wu 
then  to  instil  moral  precepts  into  the  catechumeni. 
Upon  this  account  Athanasius  says,"  Though  they 
were  not  canonical  books,  as  the  rest  of  the  boob 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  yet  they  weresudi 
as  were  appointed  to  be  read  by  those  who  were  new 
proselytes,  and  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  waji 
of  godliness :  such  were  The  Wisdom  of  Solomoo, 
The  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit;  to 
which  he  also  adds,  the  book  called.  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Shepherd,  that  is.  Heroics 
Pastor.  The  author"  of  the  Synopsis  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  also,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  hii 
much  the  same  observation,  That  besides  the  canoni- 
cal books,  there  were  other  books  of  the  Old  Tefiti< 
ment,  which  were  not  in  the  canon,  but  only  read  to 
or  by  the  catechumens.  But  this  was  not  allowed 
in  all  churches ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  othe^ 
wise  in  the  chiu'ch  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when 
Cyril"  wrote  his  Catechetical  Discourses;  for  be 
forbids  his  catechumens  to  read  all  i^>ociyphil 
books  whatsoever,  and  charges  them  to  read  tfaoie 
books  only  which  were  securely  read  in  the  church, 
viz.  those  books  which  the  aposties  and  ancient 
bishops  (who  were  ^tdser  than  the  catechumens)  had 
handed  down  to  them.  Then  he  specifies  particu- 
larly the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, all  the  same  as  are  now  in  our  Bibles,  ex- 
cept the  Revelation,  because  I  presume  it  was  not 


»•  Epiphan.  Hacr.  28.   Cerinthian.  n.  6. 

»  ConBtit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  39. 

••  Alhan.  Ep.  Ileortagtic.  t.  2.  p.  39.  •Et«i»  xai  tttpa 
fii^Xia  Tovruav  t^at^tv'  A  Kavovi^ofuva  fiiv^  TtTvratfitva 
it  'n-apA.  TUiV  trariptov  AvayivwaKtaBai  toIs  uprt  irpovipxo- 
fiivoiit  <coi  /3ouXo/ifci/otv  KaTtixiiirdai  t6v  ttjv  tvaifitlai 
\6you'  ^otpia  SoXo^wiwf,  &c.  Kal  iidaxfi  KoXovfiitni,  tuv 


'AvoToXofV,  Kal  6  'TOtfll'iv. 

^  Athan.  Synops.  Scriptur.  t.  2.  p.  55.  *Eirr^  tw  w 
yoin\ofilv»v  trepa  /3t/3X/a  t^  vaXaiav  dtadiSicqf,  Akcmw* 
\6p.iva  fiivy  dvayivatrKOfxtva  it  il6vo»  toi«  KaniXM'"^** 

»  C\Til  Catech.  4.  n.  22.  p.  66.  Upot  -rd  ^wwpv^  ^i|^ 
•Xc  Koiv6v^  &c.  Ibid.  p.  67.*'Oa-a  ivlKKXtfo-tcuv  /u^  <b«yiiw«- 
Kcraf,  ravra  fifiii  xaxk  aavrdw  awaylwmVKt. 
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then  read  in  the  church :  and  at  last  concludes  with 
this  charge  to  the  catechumens,  that  they  should 
not  read  any  other  books  privately  by  themselves, 
which  were  not  read  publicly  in  the  church.  From 
whence  I  conclude,  that  as  the  books  which  we  now 
call  apocryphal,  were  not  then  read  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  so  neither  were  they  allowed  to  be 
read  by  the  catechumens,  though  they  were  read 
both  publicly  and  privately  in  many  other  churches. 
I  know  some  learned  persons  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  think  that  Cyril,  by  apocryphal  books, 
means  not  those  which  we  now  call  apocryphal,  viz. 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  &c.,  but  other  pernicious 
and  heretical  books,  which  were  absolutely  repro- 
bated and  forbidden  to  all  Christians.  But  if  that 
bad  been  his  meaning,  he  would  not  have  said,  that 
the  canonical  books  were  the  only  books  that  were 
read  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  but  would  have 
distinguished,  as  other  writers  in  other  churches  do, 
between  canonical,  ecclesiastical,  and  apocryphal 
books,  and  have  intimated  that  the  ecclesiastical 
books  were  such  as  were  aUowed  to  be  read  in  the 
ehurch,  as  well  as  the  canonical,  for  moral  instruc- 
tion, though  not  to  confirm  articles  of  faith.  Where- 
at he  says  nothing  of  this,  but  the  express  contrary, 
that  none  but  the  canonical  books  were  read  pub- 
licly in  the  church,  nor  were  any  other  to  be  read 
privately  by  the  catechumens.  Which,  at  least, 
most  mean  thus  much,  that  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem there  was  a  difiB^ent  custom  from  some  other 
churches;  and  that  though  in  some  churches  the 
catechumens  were  allowed  to  read  both  the  canoni- 
cal books  and  the  apocryphal,  or,  as  others  call  them, 
the  ecclesiastical ;  yet  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
they  were  allowed  to  read  only  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, and  no  other.  However,  it  is  observable,  that 
no  church  ancientiy  denied  any  order  of  Christians 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
naoe  even  the  catechumens  themselves,  who  were 
but  an  imperfect  sort  of  Christians,  were  exhorted 
and  commanded  to  read  the  canonical  books  in  all 
cfaorches,  and  the  apocryphal  books  in  some 
cfanrches  for  moral  instruction.  Nay,if  we  may  be- 
lieve Bede,  they  were  obliged  to  get  some  of  the 
Holy  Scri{^nre8  by  heart,  as  a  part  of  their  exercise 
and  discipline,  before  they  were  baptised.  For  he 
commends  it  as  a  laudable  custom  in  the  ancient 
dmich,*  that  such  as  were  to  be  catechised  and 
baptised,  were  taught  the  beginnings  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  the  intent  and  order  of  them,  at  the 
time  when  the  ceremony  of  opening  their  ears  was 
•(demnly  used;  that  they  might  know  and  remem- 

*fi«d.deTAbeniac.lib.  2.e.l3.  t.4.p.887.  Pulcherin 
ifm  •cclesiamot  antiqnitus  inolevit,  ut  hia  qui  catechiandi, 
•iChiiatianM  rant  tacrameiitM  initiandi,  qnainor  Evangcli- 
Oram  principia  reciientar,  ac  de  figuris  et  ordine  eorum  in 
apertioa«aariamiuanimf61«nniterenidur«ntnr:  qnosciant 
tnade  ac  mcminerint,  qui  et  quot  sint  libri,  quorum  verbia 
2p 


her,  what,  and  how  many,  those  books  were,  from 
whence  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  faith. 
So  &r  were  they  from  locking  up  the  Scriptures 
from  any  order  of  men  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that 
they  thought  them  useful  and  instructive  to  the 
meanest  capacities ;  according  to  that  of  the  psalm- 
ist, '*  Thy  word  giveth  light  and  understanding  to 
the  simple."  And  therefore  they  allowed  them  to  be 
vulgarly  read,  not  only  by  the  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete Christians,  but  even  by  the  very  catechumens ; 
among  whom,  as  St  Austin  and  others  have  ob- 
served, those  were  commonly  the  most  tractable 
and  the  best  proficients,  who  were  the  most  con- 
versant in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  which  reason 
they  made  it  one  part  of  the  catechumens'  care,  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  them,  and 
did  not  then  fear  that  men  should  turn  heretics  by 
being  acquainted  with  the  word  of  truth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OP  THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OR  DEGREES  OF  CATE- 
CHUMENS, AND  THE  GRADUAL  EXERCISES  AND 
DISCIPLINE  OP  EVERT  ORDER. 

That  there  were  difierent  orders  or 
degrees  of  catechumens  in  all  such     Fo«iroidc2^«r  de- 
churches  as  kept  to  the  term  of  cate-  £S ''•aong  t£ 


chising  for  two  or  three  years  together, 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  by  learned  men ;  but 
what  was  the  precise  number  of  these  orders,  is  not 
so  certainly  agreed.  The  Greek  expositors  of  the 
ancient  canons  usually  make  but  two  sorts,  the 
^rtXI^ipcM  and  the  r(XH«#rfpoc,  ttib  imperfect  and  the 
perfect,  the  beginners  and  the  proficients,  who 
were  the  imm^iate  candidates  of  baptism.  So 
Balzamon,*  and  Zonaras,'  Alexius  Aristenus,*  and 
Blastares.  And  in  this  opinion  they  are  followed 
by  many  modem  writers.  Dr.  Cave*  makes  no 
other  distinction  but  this  of  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, and  says  of  the  imperfect,  that  they  were  as 
yet  accounted  heathens;  which,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to:  for  I  have  showed,  that  from  the  time  that 
they  received  imposition  of  hands  to  make  them 
catechumens,  they  were  always  both  called  and  ac- 
counted Christians,  though  but  in  an  imperfect 
state,  till  they  were  completed  by  baptism.  Bishop 
Beverege*  makes  but  two  sorts  of  catechumens  like- 
wise, the  flfcpow/uyoc,  and  the  c^x^/uvoi,  or  yovMcXIyov- 


maxime  in  fide  veritatis  debeant  erudiri. 
>  Balxam.  Not.  in  Gone.  Neocssar.  c.  5. 
^  Zonarai,  ibid. 
■  Alex.  Ariiten.  in  Cone.  Ancyr.  c.  14. 

*  Care,  Prim.  Chri»t.  lib.  1.  c.  a  p.  211. 

*  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  14. 
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r#c.  that  w.  the  hcarera,  who  only  stayed  to  hear 
the  sermon  and  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  kneel- 
ers  or  substrators,  who  stayed  to  receive  the  minis- 
ter's prayers  and  benediction  also.  Suicenis*  and 
Basnage'  go  much  the  same  way,  dividing  them 
into  two  classes,  the  awiien(e$  and  competenUi, 
Maldonate*  adds  to  these  a  third  class,  which  he 
calls  Cfitrchumeni  parnitentes^  such  catechumens  as 
were  under  the  discipline  and  censures  of  the 
chureh.  Cardinal  Bona*  augments  the  number 
to  four  kinds,  viz.  the  anfUrnte*,  genHflectrnteM^ 
coMj)etrnfe$t  and  electi.  And  indeed  it  ap])ears, 
that  there  were  four  kinds  of  them ;  yet  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  Bona  mentions ;  for  the  com- 
petfHtes  and  vlceti  were  but  one  and  the  same 
order.  But  there  was  another  order  antecedent  to 
all  these,  which  none  of  tliest>  writers  mention, 
which  we  may  call  the  «^M^o^>/lfvo^  that  is,  such 
catechumens  jik  were  instructed  privately,  and  with- 
out-d<x>rs,  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
church. 

s^,  J  That  there  was  such  an  order  or 

u*!^!^^  Mt^hi-  degree  of  catechumens  as  this,  is  evi- 
"rt;T;"lu:^7'Vii  dcntly  di^uced  from  one  of  the  ca- 
nons of  the  council  of  Neocoesarea, 
which  sp(*aks  of  several  sorts  of  catechumens,  and 
this  among  the  rest,  in  these  words :  If  any  catechu- 
men,'* who  enters  the  chureh,  and  stands  amongst 
any  order  of  catechumens  there,  be  found  guilty  of 
sin ;  if  he  be  a  kneeler,  let  him  become  a  hearer, 
provided  he  sin  no  more ;  but  if  he  sin  while  he  is  a 
hearer,  let  him  be  cast  out  of  the  chureh.  Here  it 
seems  pretty  evident,  that  there  was  an  order  of 
catechumens  not  allowed  to  enter  the  chureh,  to 
which  such  of  the  superior  orders  as  had  offended, 
were  to  be  degraded  by  way  of  punishment,  which 
the  canon  calls  expulsion  from  the  church.  Which 
does  not  mean,  utterly  casting  them  off  as  heathens 
again,  but  only  reducing  them  to  that  state  in  which 
they  were  before,  when  they  first  received  imposi- 
tion of  hands  to  make  them  catechumens ;  which 
was  a  state  of  private  instruction,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  chureh.  Maldonate  calls  these, 
The  order  of  penitents  among  the  catechumens; 
and  Balsamon  and  2iOnaras,  on  this  canon,  style 
them  mourners ;  which  expresses  something  of  this 
order,  but  not  the  whole :  for  there  were  catechu- 
mens privately  instructed  out  of  the  church,  who 
were  not  properly  mourners  or  penitents,  as  per- 
sons cast  out  of  the  church  by  any  censiu^,  but 
they  were  such  as  never  had  jTt  been  in  the  chureh, 
but  were  kept  at  a  distance  for  some  time  from  that 


privilege,  to  make  them  the  more  eager  and  de- 
sirous of  it  And  till  we  can  find  a  better  nunc  for 
these,  I  call  them  from  this  canon,  the  Jl^M^tm, 
which  is  a  general  name,  that  will  comptehei^  both 
this  lowest  order  of  catechumens  privately  instnet- 
ed  out  of  the  church,  and  also  such  delinqnenti  of 
the  superior  orders  as  were  reduced  back  agiin  to 
it  by  vny  of  punishment  for  their  &nltB. 

The  next  degree  above  these,  were  ,^^ 
the  hearers,  which  the  Greeks  call  .•JUSSlJ^ 
o'cpoM^voi,  and  the  Latins,  audiemies,  '"'^"'^""^ 
Who  were  so  called  from  their  being  admitted  to 
hear  sermons  and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  chureh, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  any  of  the  pny- 
ers,  no,  not  so  much  as  those  that  were  made  over 
the  rest  of  the  catechumens,  or  eneigameiu,  or 
penitents;  but  before  those  began,  immediitrif 
after  sermon,  at  the  word  of  command  then  sokmnlr 
used,  Ne  quU  auHentium^  Let  none  of  the  besren 
be  present,  they  were  to  depart  the  church.  Ai 
appears  from  th«  author  of  the  Apostolical  Coniti- 
tutions,"  who  orders  the  deacon  to  dismin  the 
hearers  and  unbelievers  with  that  solemn  form  of 
words,  before  the  liturgy  or  prayers  of  the  choieh 
began.  Upon  which  account  the  council  of  Kiee" 
calls  them,  mtpompkwovq  piivow^  hearers  only,  to  £§- 
tinguish  them  from  such  catechumens  as  might  not 
only  hear  sermons,  but  also  attend  some  particnltf 
prayers  of  the  church,  that  were  especially  ofieivd 
up  for  them,  whilst  they  were  kneeling  upon  their 
knees,  and  waiting  for  imposition  of  hands,  uA 
the  minister's  benediction. 

Hence  arose  a  third  sort  of  cate- 
chumens, which  the  Greeks  call  70-    nMir,iV7*r 
wcXcyoBTfCy  and  the  Latins,  ffenuftee-  \^^J^'^^  ^ 


tentes  and  proatrad,  that  is,  kneelers 
or  prostrators.  These  sometimes  have  the  name  of 
catechumens  more  especially  approi»iated  to  them, 
as  in  the  forementioned  canon  of  the  council  of  Nicf, 
which  runs  in  these  terms,  "  It  is  decreed  by  the 
great  and  holy  synod,  concerning  the  catechuraeM 
that  have  lapsed.  That  they  for  three  years  shsll  be 
hearers  only ;  and  after  that,  pray  with  the  cste 
chumens  again."  Hence  that  part  of  the  litm^gr 
which  respected  them,  was  particulariy  called  Kt- 
nix^fifvtiv  tifx^,  The  prayer  of  the  catechumens, 
which  came  immediately  after  the  bishop's  semon, 
together  with  the  prayers  of  the  enei^gumens  iimI 
penitents,  as  we  learn  from  the  council  of  Laodieei.'' 
which  orders  the  method  of  them ;  and  the  forms 
of  these  prayers  are  recited  both  in  the  Apostolieil 
Constitutions "  and  St  Chrysostom,"  which  I  (I' 


*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  t.  2.  p.  72. 

'  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baroo.  p.  484. 

*  Maldonat.  d«  Baptism,  c.  I.  p.  79. 

*  Bona,  Ker.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  IG.  n.  4. 

^  Cone.  Neocaes.  c.  5.  KaT»}xo<^fi'<'o<»  i*^v  ttvrpxpfitvoK 


dfiafn-Aptav^  iAw  flip  ycmi  Kkltrnv^  mKpo&oBm^  fOfKirt  ifLM^ 

"  Constit.  Apost  lib.  &  c.  5. 

"  Cone.  Nicen.  can.  14. 

»  Coue.  Laud.  c.  19.         '^  Convtit.  Apost.  lib.  %.e.^ 

»  Chryiost.  Ham.  2.  in  2  Cor. 
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Sect  5^ 

FMutbly.TlMflMM- 

mlmin  and  tUeti  ; 


not  here  insert,  because  they  will  have  a  more 
proper  place  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  Together 
with  these  prayers  they  always  received  imposition 
of  hands,  kneeling  upon  their  knees :  whence  the 
council  of  Neocssarea,^  and  Others,  distinguish 
them  by  the  name  of  yowcXivoyric,  the  kneelers; 
the  prayer  is  called  watio  impowiioms  maniU,  the 
prayer  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  frequently 
repeated  both  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of 
the  catechumens. 

Above  these  was  a  fourth  order, 

which  the  Greeks  call  /3airri^/uvoc 
^^  and  fttTtZ6iiiv<H ;  and  the  Latins,  conv- 

petetUes  and  eleeH:  all  which  words 
•re  used  among  the  ancients  to  denote  the  imme- 
diate candidates  of  baptism,  or  such  as  gave  in  their 
names  to  the  bishop,  signifying  their  desire  to  be 
baptiied  the  next  approaching  festival  Their  pe- 
titioning for  this  favour  gave  them  the  name  of 
ctm^teietUei :  and  from  the  bishop's  examination 
«nd  approbation  or  choice  of  them,  they  were  styled 
0iectL  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catechetic 
Piacoursea,*'  always  terms  them  ^ri^/uvoft,  which 
though  it  frequently  signifies  persons  already  bap- 
tiied, or  illuminated  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
jet  in  his  style,  it  denotes  persons  yet  to  be  b^ 
tindt  or  such  as  had  only  the  illumination  of  cate- 
chetical instruction  antecedent  to  baptism.  And 
•o  the  name  pawnl6fuvMt  in  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,**  is  taken,  not  for  persons 
actually  baptized,  but  for  those  catechumens  who 
were  desirous  to  be  baptized.  Whence,  in  the  same 
author,  the  prayer  that  is  said  over  the  catechu- 
mens in  the  church  is  called  Paimloiiivm^  and  ^mti- 
la^gpty  tifx^t  the  prayer  for  those  that  went  about 
to  be  illuminated  and  baptized.  Which  also  shows, 
that  the  substrati  and  competenteM  were  different  or- 
ders or  degrees  of  the  catechumens,  (contrary  to 
what  Mr.  Basnage  and  some  others  have  asserted,) 
•ince  difierent  prayers,  at  different  times  in  the 
church,  were  offered  up  for  thenu 

These  campetentes,  as  I  said,  were 

_    LiS^  ®®  called  from  their  petitioning  for 

^-^??^*2^  ^  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  we  learn 

from  St  Austin,  who  often  gives  this 
reason  **  for  it,  telling  us,  that  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Easter  festival,  it  was  usual  for  the  cate- 
chumens to  give  ii^  their  names  in  order  to  be 


baptized,  whence  they  were  called  competentes,  pe- 
titioners or  candidates  for  baptism.  When  their 
names  were  given  in,  and  their  petition  accepted, 
then  both  they  and  their  sponsors  were  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  church;  as  is  noted  by  the 
author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius*  the  Areopap 
gite,  who  brings  in  the  bishop  commanding  the 
priests  to  register  both  the  catechumen  and  his 
sponsor  or  susceptor  together.  And  in  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  under  Mennas,'*  there  is  mention 
made  of  an  ofllcer  in  the  church,  particularly  ap- 
pointed to  this  business,  one  whose  appropriated 
ofllce  it  was  to  register  the  names  of  those  who 
offered  and  presented  themselves  to  baptism.  These 
registers  were  called  their  diptychs;  but  as  they 
had  several  sorts  of  diptychs,  some  for  the  dead  and 
some  for  the  hving,  these  were  particularly  called 
UrTfyxfl'  C^vr«tfy,  the  diptychs  or  books  of  the  living, 
as  is  observed  by  Pachymeres,"  in  his  comment 
upon  the  foresaid  place  of  Dionysius. 

When  their  names  were  thus  regis- 
tered, then  followed  a  scrutiny  or  ex-  puttjbyfr^qanit 
ammation  of  thenr  proficiency  under  '''•^c^'"-" 
the  preceding  stages  of  the  cateche-  jg^J»- » 
tical  exercises.  And  this  was  often 
repeated  before  baptism,  according  to  the  direction 
given  in  this  case  by  the  fourth  council"  of  Carthage. 
They  that  were  approved  upon  such  examination, 
were  sometimes  called  tikcti,  the  chosen,  as  we  find 
in  the  decrees  of  Pope  Leo  Magnus,  who  speaks  of 
them  under  this  appellation,"  because  they  were 
now  accepted  and  chosen  as  persons  qualified  for 
baptism  at  the  next  approaching  festivals  of  Easter 
or  Whitsuntide,  which  were  the  usual  times  of  bap- 
tizing. Cardinal  Bona  makes  these  ekcU  a  distinct 
order  from  the  competerUes ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  such  a  distinction,  because  their  ex- 
ercises were  all  the  same  henceforward  till  they 
arrived  at  baptism. 

For  as  they  were  all  examined,  so 
they  were   all    exorcised   alike   for     putiy  \j'  #»»■ 
twenty  days  before  baptism.    This  wuh  impo.i^  of 

•^  '  *  handa,  iind  the  •ign 

custom  is  often  mentioned  by  the  an-  pJ,^^^'  ■"•* 
cient  writers,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  church.  St  Austin,  more  than  once,  speaks 
of  it  as  the  common  practice  of  the  African  church ; 
joining  examination,"  catecliising,  and  exorcism  to- 
gether, and  telling  us  that  the  fire  of  exorcism,  as 


ivrd   themwlTM 
eUetL 


M  Cone.  N«oc«8ar.  c.  5.         *'  Cyril.  Gttedi.  1,  2,  ftc. 

»  Coostit  AposL  lib.  8.  c.  & 

*  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.  Cum  fontii  illius  sacra- 
■eata  peteremiu,  atque  ab  hoc  competentei  •tiam  vocare- 
mar,  ke.  Id.  de  Cura  pro  Mortuis,  c.  12.  Pascha  appro- 
pinquante  dedit  nomeo  inter  alios  competeQtes. 

**  Dionys.  Hierarch.  Eccles.  c.  2.  n.  4.  p.  216.  ^ItpApxn^ 
dhroypdi^ao-^ai,  kcXivcc  toU  Uptvai  t6v  Avipa  Koi  t6» 
kwitioxov* 

*>  Cone.  Constant,  sub  Menna.  Act.  5. 1 5.  p.  224.  'O  r^v 
vpovftyopiat  tS»v  tit  t^  fiAwrtvfia  Tpoaiovrmw  lyyp&<pti» 

2  F  2 


Ttraytiivot, 

*>  Pachymer.  in  Dionys.  p.  231 

B  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  84.  Crebra  cxaminatione  bap- 
tismum  percipiant. 

**  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  c.  5.  In  baptizandis  in 
ecclesia  electis,  h«c  duo  tempora,  de  quibus  locuti  sumus, 
esse  legitima,  &c. 

^  Aug.  in  Psal.  Ixv.  Post  ignem  exorcismi  venitur  ad 
baptismum.    Id.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.     Suis  nominibus 

datis,  abstinentia,  jejuniis,  exorcismisque  purgantur. . 

Ipsis  diebus  quibus  catechisantur,  exorcizantur,  scrutantvs. 
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his  phrase  is,  always  preceded  baptism.  We  learn 
the  same  from  Cyprian,  and  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, held  under  him,  about  the  validity  of  he- 
retical baptism :  for  there  it  is  often  said,  that  he- 
retics* and  schismatics  were  first  to  be  exorcised 
with  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  baptized,  before 
they  could  be  admitted  as  true  members  of  the  car 
tholic  church.  And  we  learn  from  thence  also, 
that  the  practice  was  so  universal,  that  the  here- 
tics themselves  did  not  omit  it,  though  it  was 
esteemed  of  no  effect  by  the  catholics  when  done 
by  them,  but  looked  upon  only  as  a  mock-practice, 
where  one  demoniac"  exorcised  another,  as  Cscilius 
a  Bilta  phrases  it  in  the  same  council.  Ferrandus 
Diaconus"  also  speaks  of  this  exorcism,  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  scrutinyorexaminationof  the 
competentes.  And  the  like  testimonies  may  be  seen 
in  Petrus  Chrysologus,"  and  the  second  council  of 
Bracara,"  for  the  practice  of  the  Italic  and  Spanish 
churches.  In  the  last  of  which,  it  is  particularly 
specified  that  these  exorcisms  shall  continue  for 
twenty  days  before  baptism.  Gennadius  of  Mar- 
seilles **  testifies  not  only  for  the  French  church,  but 
the  universal  church  throughout  the  whole  world, 
that  exorcisms  and  exsufilations  were  uniformly 
used  both  to  infants  and  adult  persons,  before  they 
were  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  and 
fountain  of  life.  And  for  the  Greek  church  in  par- 
ticular, (though  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, for  a  peculiar  reason,  makes  no  mention 
of  this  ceremony,  because  he  represents  the  busi- 
ness of  an  exorcist  not  as  a  standing  and  ordinary 
ofllce  in  the  church,  but  as  an  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  gift  of  God,"  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles,)  yet  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem, are  undeniable  evidences  of  the  practice : 
for  Nazianzen,  in  his  Oration  upon  Baptism,"  thus 
bespeaks  his  catechumen:  Despise  not  thou  the 
medicinal  oflSce  of  exorcism,  neither  grow  weary  of 
the  length  or  continuance  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  proper 
trial  of  a  man's  sincerity  in  coming  to  the  grace  of 
baptism.    Cyril,  in  like  manner,**  bids  his  catechu- 


men to  receive  exorcism  with  diligence  in  the  time  of 
catechizing.  For  whether  it  was  insnflbtum  or  ex- 
orcism, it  was  to  be  esteemed  sahitaiy  to  the  sool; 
for  as  mixed  metals  could  not  be  purged  without 
fire,  so  neither  could  the  soul  be  pnrged  without  ex- 
orcisms, which  were  Divine,  and  gathered  out  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  adds  a  little  after,  thit 
the  exorcists  did  thus,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  cast  a  terror  upon  the  evil  spirit,  and  make 
him  fly  from  the  soid,  and  leave  it  in  a  salntaiy  stite 
and  hope  of  eternal  life ;  where  we  may  obaerfe 
two  things  that  give  great  light  in  this,  matter :  1. 
Why  it  is  so  often  called  by  the  ancients  the  "fire 
of  exorcism ;"  because  it  purges  the  sool,  and  as  it 
were  fires  the  evil  spirit  fran  it.  2.  That  these 
exorcisms  were  nothing  but  prayers,  collected  and 
composed  out  of  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptmo^ 
to  beseech  God  to  break  the  dominion  and  power  of 
Satan  in  new  converts,  and  todeUver  them  from 
his  slavery  by  expelling  the  spirit  of  error  and  wick- 
edness from  theuL  TherefSore  Cyril*  in  another 
place  calls  them  X^  <^9C*  the  wixda  of  prayer, 
by  which  a  devil,  or  a  demoniac,  who  coold  not  be 
held  in  chains  of  iron  by  many,  was  often  held  by 
one,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  wukiif 
in  him ;  and  the  bare  insufflation  of  an  exoiciit^ 
was  a  fire  of  sufiSdent  force  to  expel  the  invisible 
spirits.  So  that  the  whole  businesa  of  ezoicin» 
and  the  power  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  prayer, 
some  forms  of  which  are  now  extant  in  the  Eudio- 
logium,"  or  Rituals  of  the  Greek  Church,  pdUishcd 
by  Goar,  and  the  Rituals  of  the  Ancient  Gallion 
Church,  published  by  Mabillon."  From  whenee 
also  it  appears,  that  the  insufflation,  and  impositioa 
of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  [which  wsi 
used  at  the  same  time,  as  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
St  Austin"  and  St  Ambrose,"]  were  only  looked 
upon  as  decent  ceremonies  or  concomitants  d 
prayer ;  to  whose  energy,  and  not  to  the  bare  cat- 
monies,  the  whole  efficacy  and  benefit  of  this  part 
of  the  catechumens'  discipline  is  to  be  attributed. 
For  though  the  ceremonies  be  sometimes  only  i 


**  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  232.  Cenaeo  omnei 
hnreticos  et  Bchiimaticos,  qui  ad  catholicam  eccleiiam  vo- 
luerint  venire,  non  ante  ingredi,  nisi  exorcizati  et  baptizati 
priiufuerint.  Ibid.  p.  237.  Primo  per  mantis  impositionem 
in  exorcismo,  secundo  per  baptismi  regenerationem,  tunc 
possunt  ad  Christi  poUicitationem  venire. 

"  Ibid.  p.  230.  Apud  hsreticos  omnia  per  mendacium 
aguntur,  ubi  exorcizat  daemoniacus,  &c. 

»  Ferrand.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent,  de  Catechizando  ^thiope, 
inter  Fulgentii  Opera,  p.  606.  Celebrato  solenuiter  scru- 
tinio,  per  exorcismum  contra  diabolum  vindicatitr. 

»  Pel.  Chrysolog.  Serm.  52.  Hinc  est  quwl  veniens  ex 
gentibus  impoiitionc  mands  et  exorcismis  ante  a  daemone 
purgatur.    Vid.  Serm.  105. 

"*  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.  1.  Ante  viginti  dies  baptismi  ad 
purgationem  exorcismi  concurrant  catechumeni,  &c. 

"  Gennad.  de  Dogmat  Eccles.  c.3I.  Illud  etiam  quod 
circa  baptizandos  in  universe  mundo  sancta  cccletia  uni- 


formiter  agit,  non  otioso  contemplamur  intuitu:  cum  sift 
parvuli  si  ve  juvenes  ad  regenerationis  veniunt  ntcimmeotiiiBb 
non  prius  fontem  vit«  adeant,  quam  ezorciamis  et  exnffli* 
tionibus  clericorum  spiritus  ab  eia  immundoi  abigttiir. 

"  Gonstit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  26. 

»  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt  p.  657.  M^  ^Mnrrvtf7f  U^of 
Kivfiu  3'epavctav,  fiiiii  irpit  t6  fi^tan  Tariff  Jtwayo' 
pcvoiic    Bdaawov  ivrl  Kal  atrrti  rifv  irapl  t6  y^jk^tvpM 

**  Cyrtt.  Pne&t  ad  Catech.  n.  5.  p.  7.     TAv  itroptti^pk 

pia  <roi  t6  irpayfiu  vofiivov  clmit,  &C.  Vid.  Giteck  1.  B. 

5.  p.  la 
»  Cyril.  Catech.  16.  n.  9.  p.  231 
■•  Eucholog.  p.  335. 

"  Mabillon.  Musseum  Italic,  t.  1.  p.  323. 
"*  Aug.  Confes.  lib.  1.  c.  U. 
*  Ambroi.  de  iis  qui  initiantur,  c.  4. 
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turned,  yet  prayer  is  always  to  be  understood,  and 
to  be  taken  for  the  substance  of  the  action,  whilst 
the  other  were  only  the  circumstances  of  it 

P^^  ^  During  this  same  term  of  twenty 

JSS?if  bL£  ^ys  the  catechumens  were  also  cx- 
Mi?r*f?*T^*°^  ercised  with  abstinence  and  fieisting, 
^^  "^  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  their  en- 

suing baptism.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  has 
a  canon  which  joins  all  these  things  together :  Let 
such  as  give  in  their  names  to  be  baptized,*  be  ex- 
ercised a  long  time  with  abstinence  from  wine  and 
flesh,  and  with  imposition  of  hands,  and  frequent 
examination,  and  so  let  them  receive  their  baptism. 
In  like  manner  St.  Austin  puts  abstinence,"  fast- 
ings,  and  exorcism  together,  and  particularly  men- 
tions abstinence  from  the  marriage  bed,  during  this 
time  of  preparation  for  baptism.  So  Socrates  tells 
QS,*  when  the  Burgundians  desired  baptism  of  a 
French  bishop,  he  first  made  them  fast  seven  da3rs. 
And  when  a  certain  Jewish  impostor,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  the  Arians  and  Macedonians,  came  at 
last  to  Paul,  the  Novatian  bishop,  to  desire  the  like 
&Toar  of  him,  the  same  author  observes,*  That  Paul 
would  not  admit  him,  till  he  had  first  exercised  him 
with  fiuting  many  days,  and  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith.  These  fristings  are 
alao  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian, 
where  they  speak  of  men's  preparation  for  baptism. 
As  many,  says  Justin  Martyr,*  as  believe  the  things 
to  be  true  which  we  teach,  and  promise  to  conform 
their  lives  to  the  laws  of  our  religion,  they  first  of 
all  learn  to  ask  pardon  of  their  by-past  sins  of 
God  by  prayers  and  fiistings,  we  joining  our  prayers 
and  fiutings  with  theirs.  So  Tertullian,*  They  that 
are  aboat  to  receive  baptism,  must  first  use  frequent 
prayers  and  fiistings,  and  geniculations  and  watch- 
inga,  and  make  confession  of  all  their  former  sins, 
in  imitation  of  John's  baptism,  taking  it  for  a 
fkvoor,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  make  public 
confession  of  their  flagitious  crimes  and  offences. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  these  confessions 
were  sometimes  public,  and  sometimes  private,  as 
directed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  church.    They  who 


would  see  more  of  this  matter,  may  consult  St  Cy- 
ril's Catechetic  Di8course8,*and  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
Oration  about  Baptism,^  who,  to  confession,  and 
prayers,  and  fasting,  add  humicubations,  and  groans 
and  tears,  and  forgiving  of  enemies,  as  proper  indi- 
cations of  a  penitent  mind,  before  men  came  to  re- 
ceive the  seal  of  forgiveness  at  God's  hand  by  the 
mimstry  of  his  church. 

At  this  time  also  the  competentei 
were  taught  tiie  words  of  the  Creed,  Puti^i!!^ 
which  they  were  obliged  to  get  by  OMd^andtiMLani'* 
heart,  in  order  to  repeat  it  before  the 
bishop  at  their  last  examination  before  baptism. 
This  part  of  catechising  was  often  performed  by  the 
bishop  himself,  as  we  may  learn  from  those  words 
of  St.  Ambrose,*  where  he  thus  distinguishes  the 
eompetentes  from  the  other  catechumens :  When  the 
catechumens  were  dismissed,  I  recited  the  Creed  to 
the  competerUes  in  the  baptisteries  of  the  church. 
This  was  done  in  some  churches  twenty  days  before 
baptism ;  for  so  the  second  council  of  Bracara  or- 
dered* for  the  Spanish  churches.  But  the  council 
of  Agde  in  France*  speaks  only  of  eight  days  be- 
fore Easter,  appointing  Palm  Sunday  to  be  the  day 
when  the  Creed  should  be  publicly  taught  the  eompe- 
tentes  in  all  their  churches.  But  perhaps  we  are  to 
distinguish  betwixt  the  public  and  private  teaching 
of  the  Creed ;  and  so  one  might  be  done  privately 
twenty  days  before  by  the  catechists  in  the  baptis- 
teries or  catechetic  schools,  and  the  other  pubUcly, 
eight  days  before,  by  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
However  this  was,  there  was  a  certain  day  appoint- 
ed for  these  catechumens  to  give  an  account  of  their 
Creed,  and  that  was  the  paratceuej  or  day  before  our 
Saviour's  passion,  which  the  council  of  Laodicea" 
calls  the  fifth  day  of  the  great  and  solemn  week, 
when  such  as  were  to  be  baptized,  having  learnt 
their  Creed,  were  to  repeat  it  before  the  bishop  or 
presbyters  in  the  church.  And  this  was  the  only 
day,  for  several  ages,  that  ever  the  Creed  was  publicly 
repeated  in  the  Greek  churches,  as  Theodorus  Lec- 
tor** informs  us,  who  says.  It  was  used  to  be  recited 
only  once  a  year,  and  that  was  on  the  paraiceue,  or 


*  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  c.  84.  Baptiiandi  nomen  luum  dent, 
at  dia  sub  abftinentia  vini  ei  camium,  ac  sianCU  imposi- 
taoae,  crebra  ezaminatione  baptismum  percipiant 

**  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  6.  Sine  dubio  nou  admit- 
terentar,  si  per  ipioe  die*  quibus  eandem  gratiam  percep- 
tnri,  faif  nomiaibus  datis,  abstinentia,  jejuniis,  exorcismii- 
^pm  puigantur,  cum  suis  legitimis  et  verij  uxoribus  se 
eooeiibituroe  profiterentur,  at  que  higui  rei,  quamvis  alio 
ttiapora  Ucita,  paocii  ipiis  lolennibus  diebus  nullam  con- 
toMO  tiam  fenraturoe. 

«  Socrat  lib.  7.  p.  30.  «  Ibid.  c.  17. 

*•  Justin.  ApoL  2.  p.  93. 

*TertuL  de  Bapt  c.20.  Ingreuuros  baptismum,  ora- 
tionibus  crebris,  jejuniis  et  geniculationibus  et  pervigiliis 
orare  oportet,  et  cum  confessione  omnium  retro  delictorum, 
at  ezponant  etiam  baptismum  Jobannis.  Tingebantur, 
iaqult,  confitentes  delicta  sua.     Nobis  gratulaodum  est,  si 


non  publice  confitemur  iniquitates  aut  turpitudines  nostras. 
Vid.  Tertul.  de  PcBuiteut  c.  6. 

«•  Cyril.  Catech.  I.  n.  5  et  6.  p.  18  et  19. 

^  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt 

*  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  ad  Marcellinam  sororem,  p.  158.  Di- 
missis  catechumenis,  symbolum  aliquibus  competentibus 
tradebam  in  baptisteriis  basilicae. 

^  Cone.  Bracar.  2.  c.  1.  Ante  viginti  dies  baptismi,  ca- 
tecbumeni  symbolum,  quod  est.  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  Om- 
nipotentem,  specialiter  doceantur. 

**  Cone.  Agatben.  c.  9.  Symbolum  etiam  placuit  ab  om- 
nibus ecclesiis  una  die,  id  est,  ante  octo  dies  Dominic®  re- 
surrectionis,  publice  in  ecclesia  competentibus  pnedicari. 

"  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  46.  "On  iil  toA«  ^•»rt{ofici»ow  riiv 
iriaritf  Ufiay^dumv,  #ca<  t^  nrlfiirr^  t^«  itio/id6o9  Airay. 
yiXXtiy  rtf  IwiirKOTtw  h  roU  nrptafivripott. 

"  Theodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  563. 
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(lay  of  preparation  to  our  Saviour's  passion,  now 
calK»d  Holy  Thursday;  at  which  time,  the  bishop 
was  always  wont  to  catechise  the  eompetenUa  in  the 
church.  When  they  had  learned  the  Creed,  they 
were  also  taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  was  not 
allowed  ordinarily  to  the  cat4?chumens  till  imme- 
diately before  their  l)aptism.  For  this  prayer  iras 
usually  called,  tifxn  ^i^vAuf  the  prayer  of  the  faith- 
ful,  as  being  peculiarly  used  only  by  persons  bap- 
tized, who  were  made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration, 
and  had  a  title,  as  such,  to  address  God  under  the 
denomination  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  : 
which  catechumens,  at  least  those  of  the  first  orders, 
could  not  80  properly  do ;  but  when  they  arrived  at 
this  last  degree  of  rompetentet,  and  stood  as  imme- 
diate candidates  of  baptism,  then  this  form  was  part 
of  their  instruction,  and  not  liefore.  As  we  learn 
from  Ferrandus  Diaconus,  who  speaks  first  of  their 
repeating  the  Creed,  and  then  learning**  the  Lord's 
prayer.  And  the  same  is  evident  from  Chrysos- 
tom,  Austin,  and  Theodoret,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  chap.  v.  sect. 
9,  where  I  treat  of  the  ancient  discipline  in  conceal- 
ing the  sacred  mysteries  from  the  catechumens. 

Together  with  the  Creed,  they  were 
And  ih-  ftirm  of  also  taught  how  to  make  their  proper 

rt'iuMiihiiiic  ih*  d^-  .      _  .  .Ill 

wir  n.'mi^lTrld'"'  resjionses  m  baptism ;  i)articularly  the 
Ii*'IILT'rI"irrtim  ^"""  ^^  renouncing  the  devil  and  his 
works,  his  ])omps,  his  worship,  his 
angels,  his  inventions,  and  all  things  belonging  to 
him;  and  the  contrary  form  of  covenanting  with 
Christ,  and  engaging  themselves  in  his  service :  for 
though  these  acts  in  their  highest  solemnity  did 
properly  appertain  to  the  subst-mce  of  baptism  it^ 
self;  yet  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  the  catechu- 
mens beforehand,  how  they  were  to  behave  them- 
selves in  these  matters,  that  they  might  not,  through 
ignorance,  be  at  a  loss  when  they  came  to  baptism. 
And  therefore  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions" orders  it  to  be  one  special  part  of  the 
cratechumens'  instruction,  just  before  their  baptism, 
that  they  should  learn  what  related  to  the  renunci- 
ation of  the  devil,  and  covenanting  with  Christ. 
And  these  engagements  they  actually  entered  into, 


not  only  at  their  baptism,  bnt  before  it,  m  a  jiHt 
preparation  for  it :  for,  says  that  author,  thej  ongfat 
first  to  abstain  from  the  contraries,  and  then  come 
to  the  holy  mysteries,  having  purged  their  hearti 
beforehand  of  all  spot  and  wrinkle,  and  habiti  of 
sin.  And  the  same  thing  is  intimated  by  TertoU 
lian,  and  Ferrandus  the  deacon  of  Carthage ;  ftr 
Ferrandus  says  expressly,"  that  the  catechomm, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  ezorciBed,  msde 
their  actual  renunciation  of  the  devil,  and  then  vac 
taught  the  Creed.  And  Tertnllian  means  the  not 
thing,  when  he  says,  that  this  renuneiatkm  was 
made  twice ;  first  in  the  church,**  under  the  handi 
of  the  bishop,  and  then  again  when  they  came  to 
the  water  to  be  baptised.  And  hence  it  became  one 
part  of  the  ancient  ofiice  of  deaconesses,  to  instruct 
the  more  ignorant  and  rustic  sort  of  women,  hov 
they  were  to  make  their  responses  at  the  time  of 
baptism  to  such  interrogatories  as  the  minister 
should  then  put  to  them,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
show  fi*om  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Cs^ 
thage,**  in  discoursing  of  the  office  of  deaconenes 
in  another"*  place. 

Beside  these  parts  of  useful  disci- 
pline and  instruction,  there  were  some 

other  ceremonies  of  less  note  used  to-       

ward  the  catechumens,  which  I  must 
not  wholly  pass  over.  Among  these  was  the  oer^ 
mony  of  the  competenUs  going  veiled,  or  with  their 
faces  covered,  for  some  days  before  baptism:  whicfa 
custom  is  taken  notice  of  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,* 
together  with  the  reason  of  it:  Your  face,  says  he 
to  the  catechumens,  was  covered,  that  your  mind 
might  be  more  at  liberty,  and  that  the  wandering 
of  your  eyes  might  not  distract  your  souL  For 
when  the  eyes  are  covered,  the  ears  are  not  diverted 
by  any  impediments  from  hearing  and  receiving  the 
saving  truths.  St  Austin  and  Junilius  give  a  more 
mystical  reason  for  it.  For  they  suppose  the  cate- 
chumens went  veiled  in  public,  as  bearing  the  image 
of  Adam's  slavery  after  his  expulsion  out  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  that  these  veils,  being  taken  away  after 
baptism,*  were  an  indication  of  the  liberty  of  the 
spiritual  life,  which  they  obtained  by  the  sacrament 


^  Ferrund.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent,  de  Catechizando  iEthiope. 
Ipsa  insupcrsancti  symboli  verba  memoriter  in  conapectu 
Hdelii  populi  clara  voce  pronuncians,  piam  regiilam  Do- 
miuicac  orationis  accepit. 

**  C'onstit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  39  et  40.  Mav^avirot  to  rtpl 
T»;«  airoTayni  tou  ciafioXoVf  nal  tA  wept  t>/«  cvirrayfjv  t5 
XpiaToVy  &c. 

^  Ferr<ind.  Ep.  ad  Fulgent,  inter  Opera  Fulgentii,  p.  606. 
Per  cxorcismum  contra  diabolum  viudicatur:  cui  se  renun- 
(iare  constantcr,  sicut  hie  consuetudo  poscebat,  auditurus 
»ymbolum,  profitetur. 

*"  Tertnl.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem, 
sod  ot  aliquanto  prius  in  ecclesia  tub  antistitit  manu  con- 
tpstiunur  nos  renunciaro  diabolo,  et  pompro  et  angelic  ejus. 

*■  ('our.  Carlhag.  l.  c.  12.     Vidu.T  vel  fanctimoniales. 


quae  ad  ministerium  baptisandarum  mulierum  eliguntor, 
tarn  instructs  sint  ad  officium,  ut  potsint  apto  et  sano  Mr- 
mone  docere  imperitas  et  ruiticas  mulierea,  tempore  qto 
baptiianda  sunt,  qualiter  baptiiatori  interrogat*  reqwode- 
ant,  et  qualiter  accepto  baptiimate  rivant. 

"  Book  II.  chap.  !22.  sect.  9. 

**  Cyril.  Prsefat.  ad  Catech.  n.  5.  p.  7.  'Eo-Ktvavoi  nn 
t6  vptfo-onrov,  7va  trxp\A<nf  Xoivdv  i^  dtajwia. 

*  Aug.  Ser.  4.  in  Dominic.  Octav.  Pasch«,  155.  dt  Tea* 
pore.  Hodie  octavae  dicuntur  infantium :  revelanda  nit 
capita  eorum,  quod  est  indicium  libertatii.  Habet  enim 
libertatem  isla  spiritalis  natiritas.  Junil.  de  Partibus  Di- 
vina!  Legis,  lib.  2.  c.  16.  BibL  Patr.  L  1.  p.  15.  Typom 
genmt  Adas  Paradiso  excliui propter  quod  et  per  publi- 
cum capilibus  tectis  inccdunt. 
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of  regeneratioiL  However  it  be,  the  evidences  are 
plain,  that  there  was  such  a  ceremony  used  to  the 
catechumens :  but,  as  Valesius*'  rightly  observes,  it 
did  not  respect  them  all,  but  only  that  order  of  them 
that  were  peculiarly  called  the  competenUs, 

Another  ceremony  of  this  nature, 
or  th*  evTMMBj  was  the  custom  of  touching  the  ears 
■jMjMg^^^  of  the  catechumens,  and  saying  unto 
them,  £phpkiUa,  Be  opened :  which 
Petrus  Chrysologus**  joins  with  imposition  of  hands 
and  exorcism ;  making  it  to  have  something  of  mys- 
tkal  signification  in  it,  to  denote  the  opening  of  the 
understanding  to  receive  the  instructions  of  faith. 
And  St  Ambrose,*  or  an  author  under  his  name,  de- 
scribes the  same  custom,  deriving  the  original  of  it 
from  our  Saviour's  example,  in  saying,  Ephphata^  Be 
opened,  when  he  cured  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  But 
this  custom  seems  not  to  have  gained  any  great 
credit  in  the  practice  of  the  church;  for  besides 
these  two  authors,  there  is  scarce  any  other  that  so 
much  as  mentions  it ;  and  whether  it  was  used  to 
the  first  or  last  order  of  the  catechumens,  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine. 

g,^  ,^  The  like  may  be  said  of  another 

JiJ5?^*%Jt  ceremony  which  is  mentioned  in  St 
MutbyiL  Ambrose,  which  was  the  custom  of 

anointing  the  eyes  with  clay,  in  imitation  of  our  Sa- 
viour's practice,  when  he  cured  the  blind  man  by 
making  clay  of  his  spittle,  and  anointing  his  eyes 
with  it,  John  ix.  6.  The  design  of  this  ceremony, 
as  that  author  explains  it'^  was  to  teach  the  cate- 
chumens to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  review  their 
consciences,  and  repent  of  their  errors,  that  is,  to 
acknowledge  what  state  and  condition  they  were  in 
by  their  first  birth.  St  Austin  seems  also*^  to  refer 
to  this  practice  in  his  discourse  upon  the  blind  man 
cored  by  our  Saviour,  where  he  says,  The  catechu- 
were  anointed  before  baptism,  as  the  blind 

L  was  by  Christ,  who  was  thereby  per^ps  made 
a  catechumen. 

g^^,^  Vicecomes*   and    Mr.   Basnage*' 

unKl!^  Md^a  mention  another  custom,  which  was 
iSShfaSSSS  peculiar  in  their  opinion  to  the  Afri- 
*^"^*^  can  church,  vii.  the  use  of  a  lighted 


taper  put  into  the  hands  of  the  catechumens  in 
time  of  exorcism,  to  signify  (as  Mr.  Basnage  ex- 
plains it)  the  illustration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or, 
as  Vicecomes  would  have  it,  the  power  of  exorcism 
in  expelling  Satan.  But  their  observation,  I  think, 
is  grounded  upon  a  mere  mistake,  interpreting  some 
words  of  St  Cyprian  and  St  Austin  in  a  literal 
sense,  which  are  only  figurative  and  mctaphoricaL 
Cjrprian,  speaking  of  the  power  of  Christians  over 
unclean  spirits,  says,"  among  many  other  things, 
that  they  could  oblige  them  by  their  powerful  stripes 
to  forsake  the  persons  they  had  possessed;  that 
they  could  put  them  to  the  rack,  and  make  them 
confess,  and  cry  out,  and  groan ;  that  they  could 
scourge  them  with  their  whips,  and  bum  them  with 
their  fire.  Where  it  is  plain  enough  to  any  unpre- 
judiced reader,  that  the  fire  of  exorcism  here  spoken 
of,  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  whips,  and  stripes, 
and  rack';  that  is,  the  spiritual  and  invisible  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ss  Cjrprian  himself  immediately 
explains  them,  when  he  says.  All  this  was  done,  but 
not  seen ;  the  stroke  was  invisible,  and  the  effect  of 
it  only  appeared  to  men.  So  that  it  was  not  a  ma- 
terial fire,  or  a  lighted  taper  in  the  hands  of  the 
catechumens,  that  Cyprian  speaks  of,  as  Vicecomes 
fancies,  but  the  invisible  fire  or  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  And  it  is  the  same  fire  that  St  Austin 
means,whose  authority  only  is  urged  by  Mr.  Basnage 
to  found  this  custom  on.  He  speaks  of  a  fire  in- 
deed in  the  sacraments,**  and  in  catechising,  and  in 
exorcising.  For  whence  otherwise  should  it  be, 
says  he,  ^at  the  unclean  spirits  so  often  cry  out,  I 
bum,  if  there  be  not  a  fire  that  bums  them  ?  From 
the  fire  of  exorcism  we  pass  to  baptism,  as  from 
fire  to  water,  and  from  water  to  a  place  of  rest. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  can  signify  a  light- 
ed taper  in  the  hands  of  the  catechumens,  which 
certainly  has  no  power  to  bum  an  unclean  spirit : 
but  the  fire  of  exorcism  is  the  invisible  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  the  energy  and  powerful  opera- 
tion of  God's  Spirit,  which  casts  out  devils  with  a 
word,  and  makes  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven.  Though  I  deny  not  but  that  this  custom 
might  come  into  the  church  in  after  ages ;  for  Albi- 


^  Vales.  Not  in  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Coiutajit.  lib.  4.  c.  62. 

*  C9ir3rtolog.  Serm.  52.  p.  286.  Hinc  est  quod  veniens 
fOL  gentibus  impositione  man&s  et  exorcismis  ante  a  daemone 
pngatnr;  et  apertionem  amriiiB  percipit,  ut  fidei  capere 
potsit  anditum. 

*  Ambros.  de  iis  tpn  initiantitr,  c.  1.  Quod  vobis  si^ifi- 
cavimns,  cum  apertionis  celebrantes  mysterium,  dideremus, 

Bftta,  quod  est,  aperire. Hoc  mystertmn  celebravit 

Christus  in  evangelio,  cum  mutum  curaret  et  surdum.  Id. 
4e  Sacnunentis,  lib.  1.  e.  1.  Mysteria  celebrata  sont  aper- 
Umis,  quando  tibi  aures  tetigit  sacerdcs  et  nares. 

**  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  Ergo  quando  dedisti 
■emen  tuum,  tolit  latum  et  iiiiiTit  super  oculos  tuos.  Quod 
signtficat  at  peccatnm  tuum  fatereris,  ut  consdentiam  tuam 
leeognosceras,  ut  pCBnitentiam  ageres  delictorum,  boc  est, 
soitcm  humans  generationis  agnosceres. 


*^  Aug.  Tract  44.  in  Joban.  t  9.  p.  133.    Catecbumenus 
inunctus  est  nondum  lotus. 
«  Vicecomes  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  32. 
**  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  488. 

*  Cypr.  ad  Donatum.  p.  4.  Facultas  datur,  immundos  et 
eiraticos  spiritus  ad  confessionem  minis  iucrepantibus  oo- 
gere;  ut  recedant  duris  verberibus  urgere;  conflictantes, 
ejulantes,  gementes,  iucremeuto  poena  propagantis  exten- 
dere;  flagris  ceedere,  igne  tonrere.  Res  iUic  geritur,  nee 
videtur ;  occulta  plaga,  et  poena  manifesta. 

*  Aug.  Enanrat.  in  PsaL  Ixv.  p.  277.  In  sacramentis  et 
in  catechizando  et  in  exorcisando  adbibetur  prius  ignis. 
Nam  unde  immuadi  spiritus  plerumque  clamant,  Ardeo,  si 
ille  ignis  non  est  ?  Post  ignem  autem  exorcismi  venitur  ad 
baptismum,  &c. 
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nus  Flaccus,  a  ritualist  of  the  eighth  century,  speaks 
of  a  custom  like  to  it,**  as  used  at  least  the  night 
before  the  catechumens  were  to  be  baptised.  For, 
describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  vigil  of  the  great 
sabbath  before  Easter,  he  says,  A  wax  taper  was 
used  to  be  carried  before  the  catechumens,  which 
signified  the  illumination  wherewith  Christ  enlight- 
ened that  night  by  the  grace  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  catechumens  coming  to  baptism.  And  this 
was  it  that  deceived  Vicecomes,  who  would  have  all 
modem  customs  appear  with  a  fiice  of  antiquity, 
and  therefore  wrested  the  words  of  St  C3rprian  and 
St.  Austin,  to  patronize  a  novel  ceremony,  which  in 
their  days  was  not  so  much  as  thought  ot 

„^,,  There   is  another  mistake  which 

tt^j!^iJSSit&  runs  through  the  writings  of  many 
cbtKhumeoc  modem  authors,  concerning  what  the 
ancients  call  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens. 
They  suppose,  that  though  the  catechumens  were 
not  allowed  to  participate  of  the  eucharist,  yet  they 
had  something  like  it,  which  they  call  eulogia^  or 
pani*  benedictus,  consecrated  bread,  taken  out  of  the 
same  oblations,  out  of  which  anciently  the  eucharist 
itself  was  taken.  Baronius**  was  the  first  that 
maintained  this  opinion,  and  after  him  Bellarmine," 
and  Vicecomes,"  Albaspiny,"  Petavius,"  Bishop  Be- 
verege,^  Estius,  Maldonate,  and  many  others  follow 
him  in  the  same  assertion.  But  the  opinion  is  wholly 
grounded  upon  a  mistaken  passage  in  St  Austin, 
who  speaks  indeed  of  something  that,  according  to 
the  language  of  his  age,  was  then  called  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  catechumens ;  but  he  does  not  say,  that 
it  was  consecrated  bread,  or  part  of  the  same  euloguB 
out  of  which  the  eucharist  was  taken.  His  words 
are  these :"  That  which  the  catechumens*  receive, 
though  it  be  not  the  body  of  Christ,  is  yet  a  holy 
thing,  and  more  holy  than  the  common  meat  which 
sustains  us,  because  it  is  a  sacrament  He  gives  it 
the  name  of  sacrament,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  which  was,  to  call  every  thing  a  sacrament, 
that  had  either  any  thing  of  mystery  or  of  spiritual 
signification  in  it  But  that  this  sacrament  was  not 
the  consecrated  bread,  but  only  a  little  taste  of  salt, 
we  may  learn  from  the  same  St  Austin,  who,  speak- 
ing of  himself  as  a  catechumen,  sa3r8,  At  that  time" 
he  was  often  signed  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 


seasoned  with  his  ndt  And  thai  it  wm  tiiii,  md 
no  more,  appears  farther  from  a  caaoii  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  at  which  St  Aoitm  was  pre- 
sent, which  orderB,**  That  no  other  laerament  ihoald 
be  given  to  the  catechumens  on  the  moat  aokam 
days  of  the  paschal  festival,  auoept  their  usiial  ailt; 
giving  this  reason  for  it,  That  forasmnch  as  (he 
fiuthfol  did  not  change  thenr  aacramenti  on  thoK 
days,  neither  ought  the  catechnmena  to  cfauge 
thdn.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  be  infenedydnt 
the  sacrament  of  the  catechnmena  meana  no  man 
than  this  ceremony  of  giving  them  m  little  taste  of 
the  salt,  like  milk  and  honey  that  waa  given  sftor 
baptism,  as  Cardinal  Bona,**  and  Mr.  AnbertSae," 
and  Basnage,*  have  rightly  eonduded :  the  dtmpt 
of  the  thing  being  not  to  give  them  any  thnig  ia 
imitation  of  the  eucharist,  or  introductoiy  to  tht^ 
which  they  always  kept  hid  as  a  aecrrt  from  themi 
but  that  by  this  symbol  they  might  kam  to  page 
and  cleanse  their  souls  from  ain }  aalt  beiqg  the 
emblem  of  parity  and  incormption. 

I  have  but  two  things  more  to  ob- 
serve concerning  the  discipline  used  nwiteMft^ 
towards  the  catechumens.  The  one  Sy^fllS 
relates  to  those  ecclesiastical  censnrea 
and  punishments,  which  were  usually  inflicted  oa 
them,  in  case  they  were  found  to  have  li^iaed  into 
any  gross  and  scandalous  oflfences.  Theae  bong 
not  yet  admitted  into  full  communion  with  die 
church,  could  not  be  punished  as  other  ofienden, 
by  being  subjected  to  those  several  rules  of  penaaee 
as  other  offenders  were ;  nor  did  the  church  think 
fit  to  be  so  severe  upon  them,  as  upon  other  peni- 
tents that  lapsed  after  baptism :  bat  their  puniih- 
ment  was  commonly  no  more  but  a  degradation  of 
them  from  one  degree  of  catechumenship  to  another, 
or  at  most  a  prorogation  of  their  baptism  to  the 
hour  of  death.  This  appears  plainly  fiNmi  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  council  of  Neocssarea,  which  speeb 
thus  of  the  several  degrees  of  catechumens  ssi 
their  punishment :  If  any  catechumen,  who  ooomi 
to  church,  and  stands  in  any  order  of  catechumeni 
there,  be  found  guilty  of  sin ;  if  he  be  a  kneeler  or 
prostrator,  let  him  become  a  hearer,  if  he  sins  no 
more;  but  if  he  sin  while  he  is  a  hearer,  let  him  be 
cast  out  of  the  church.    After  the  same  manner  it 


^  Albin.  al.  AIcuid.  de  Divin.  Offic.  c.  19.  Cereus  pne- 
cedit  catecbumenos  nostroe ;  lumen  iptius  Chrutum  tignifi- 
cat,  quo  prscsen*  nox  illuminetur,  gratia  scilicet  resunrec- 
tionis,  et  catechumeni  ad  baptismum  venturi. 

'»  Baron,  an.  313.  n.  55. 

^  Bellarm.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

^  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  p.  259. 

«« Albaspin.  Observat  lib.  2.  c.  36. 

'*  Petav.  Animadvers.  in  Epipban.  ExposiL  Fidei,  p.  366. 

**  Bevereg.  Not  in  Can.  2.  Cone.  Antioch.  Ettius  in 
Sentcnt  lib.  4.  Diit  10.  »ect.  5. 

''  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritit,  lib.  2.  c.  26.  Quod  acci- 
piuut  catechumeni,  quamvis  non  sit  corpus  Christi,  sanctum 


est  umen,  et  sanctius  quam  dbi  quibui  alimnr,  qsoaiiii 
sacramentum  est. 

"  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  1.  c  11.  Andieram  ego  adboc  poer 
de  vita  Btema  nobis  promissa  per  humilitatem  Filiitm  Do- 
mini Dei  nostri,  et  signabar  jam  signo  cnicis,  at  coadiefcsf 
ejus  sale. 

**  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  5.  Placnit  ut  per  solamaissnMi 
paschales  dies  sacramentum  catechumcnis  non  detnr,  ■* 
solitum  sal:  quia  si  fideles  per  illos  dies  i 
mutant,  non  catechumenis  oportet  matari. 

**  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  n.  3. 

•>  Albertinos  de  Eucharist  lib.  2.  p.  650  at  711. 

"  Basnag.  Exercit.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  487. 
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WBS  decreed  by  the  great  council"  of  Nice,  That  if 
any  of  the  catechuviens  (by  whom  they  more  espe- 
dally  mean  the  kneelers)  were  found  guilty  of  sin, 
they  should  be  degraded  to  the  dassia  of  the  hear- 
en  for  three  years,  and  after  that  be  admitted  to 
pfay  with  the  catechumens  again.  In  the  council 
of  Etiberis  there  are  several  canons  to  this  purpose. 
For  whereas  the  ordinary  time  of  continuing  cate- 
cAmmens  was  but  two  years,  as  appointed  by  that" 
eouncil ;  yet  in  case  of  lapsing,  they  were  obliged  to 
continue  catechumens  sometimes  three  years,  some- 
times  five,  and  sometimes  to  the  hour  of  death,  be- 
fine  they  were  baptized,  according  to  the  nature  and 
qoality  of  their  offences.  If  a  catechiunen  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  a  heathen  flamen,  and  did 
not  sacrifice,"  but  only  exhibit  the  usual  games,  he 
I  to  be  pimished  with  the  prorogation  of  his  bap- 
i  for  three  years  from  the  time  of  his  lapsing. 
If  a  woman  who  was  a  catechumen  divorced  herself 
fiom  her  husband,"  her  punishment  was  five  years' 
prorogation.  But  if  she  committed  adultery,  and 
after  conception  used  any  arts  to  destroy  her  in&nt 
m  the  womb,  then  her  baptism  was  to  be  deferred 
to  the  hour"  of  death.  And  this  was  the  highest 
punishment  that  ever  was  inflicted  upon  catechu- 
mens. For  though  in  this  council  many  times 
eommunion,  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  be  denied  to 
bdievers  that  had  lapsed  after  baptism;  yet  we 
meet  with  no  instance  or  command,  in  this  or  any 
oCber  place,  prohibiting  catechumens  to  be  baptized 
•I  their  last  hour.  The  sixty-seventh  canon  of  this 
eoimcil"  orders  them  for  some  crimes  to  be  cast  out 
of  communion ;  which  is  the  same  as  the  council  of 
Neocnsarea  calls  casting  out  of  the  church,  or  re- 
dncing  them  back  to  the  lowest  rank  of  private  cate- 
chomens,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church : 
Imt  when  this  was  done,  if  ever  after"  they  showed 
true  signs  of  repentance,  and  a  desire  to  be  baptized, 
they  were  admitted  to  this  privilege  at  the  hour  of 
death,  if  not  before :  and  this  council  gives  a  reason 
far  this  moderation  toward  them  in  comparison  of 
others,  because  their  sins  were  committed  whilst 
they  were  unregenerate  in  the  old  man,  and  there- 
fare  were  more  easily  pardoned  than  crimes  com- 


mitted by  beUevers  after  baptbnu  This  was  the 
distinction  universally  observed  between  the  pun- 
ishments of  the  catechumens,  and  those  that  had 
arrived  to  greater  perfections  in  the  church. 

But  in  case  the  catechumens  died 
without  baptism,  by  neglect  or  their  bo»  umj  w«m 
own  defoult,  then  they  were  punished  ;^jj^  i^S^ 
as  other  male&ctors,  who  unqualified 
themselves  for  the  solenmities  of  a  Christian  buriaL 
They  were  put  into  the  same  rank  as  those  who  laid 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  or  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted for  their  crimes.  The  first  council  of  Bracara 
joins  all  these"  together,  as  persons  unworthy  to  be 
interred  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  singing  of 
psalms,  or  to  be  commemorated  amongst  the  fiedth- 
ftil  in  the  oblations  and  prayers  of  the  church.  For 
in  ancient  times,  prayers,  and  oblations,  and  thanks- 
givings were  solemnly  made  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice, for  all  that  died  in  the  Mih  of  Christ,  and  in 
ftdl  communion  with  the  church :  but  such  as  neg- 
lected their  baptism,  were  none  of  this  niunber ;  and 
therefore  they  were  buried  in  silence,  and  no  men- 
tion was  ever  after  made  of  them  among  others  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church.  Chrysostom"  says  ex- 
pressly. This  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  that 
died  in  the  faith,  but  catechumens  were  excluded 
firom  this  benefit  and  all  other  helps,  except  that  of 
alms  and  oblations  for  them. 

This  discipline  plainly  respected  g^,^^ 
those  who  put  a  contempt  upon  the  •.^u*!!!}^  uS 
holy  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  neg-  «— i^»«p«»«- 
lected  to  receive  it,  when  the  time  of  their  catechu- 
menship  perhaps  was  expired,  and  they  were  under 
an  obligation  by  the  laws  of  the  church  to  have  re- 
ceived it  But  in  case  there  was  no  contempt,  but 
only  an  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  necessity  hin- 
dered their  baptism,  whilst  they  were  diligently  pre- 
paring for  it ;  in  that  case,  they  were  treated  a  little 
more  ftivourably  by  the  ancients,  who  did  not  ge- 
nerally think  the  mere  want  of  baptism  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  be  such  a  piacular  crime,  as  to  ex- 
clude men  absolutely  from  the  benefit  of  church 
communion,  or  the  hopes  of  eternal  salvation. 
Some  few  of  them  indeed  are  pretty  severe  upon 


*  Cone.  Nicen.  c.  14.  Jltpl  rSav  icaTi}x«M^*^y  '^o^  '"'a* 
IrtMr  avTobt  dxpoufUvovt  /i6im>¥,  /jlitA  ravra  t£fx«>''^<>* 

«  Cone  Eliber.  c  42. 

*  Ibid.  c.  4.  Item  flamines,  si  fuerint  catechomeni,  et  se 
m,  iserifictit  abttintterant,  post  triennii  tempora,  placuitad 
Wptiamum  admitti  debcre. 

*  Ibid.  e.  10  et  11.  Intra  quinquennii  autem  tern- 
fsn,  catechumena  si  graviter  fuerit  infirmata,  dandum  ei 

Dum  placuit  non  denegari.    Vid.  can.  73.  de  Dela- 


■*  Ibid.  can.  66.  Catechumena,  si  per  adulterium  conce- 
pcrit,  et  conreptnm  necaverit,  placnit  eam  in  fine  baptiiari. 
Vid.  can.  7a  ibid. 


"  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  €7.  Prohibendum  ne  qua  fidelis  vel 
catechumena  aut  comicos  aut  viros  cinerarios  (al.  scenicos) 
habeat;  quBCunque  hoc  fecerit  a  communione  arceatur. 

■*  Ibid.  c.  45.  Qui  aliquando  fuerit  catechumenus,  et 
per  infinita  tempora  nunquam  ad  ecclesiam  aceesserit,  si 
eum  de  clero  quisquam  cognoverit  esse  (aL  voluisse  esse) 
Christianum,  aut  testes  aliqui  extiterint  fideles,  placnit*  ei 
baptismum  non  negari,  eo  quod  in  veterem  hominem  deli- 
quisse  videatur. 

**  Cone.  Braear.  1.  c.  35.  Catechumenis  sine  redemp- 
tione  baptismi  defunctis,  simili  modo,  non  oblationis  sanctas 
commemoratio,  neque  psallendi  impendatur  officium. 

•1  Chrysost.  Horn.  3.  in  Phil.  p.  1225.  01  ik  iconrxo^- 
fit0Oi  oMl  rairrit  df^tovvrai  t^  irapafiv^lat,  ftc. 
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in&nts  dying  without  baptitm,  and  some  othen 
seem  also,  in  general  tenns,  to  deny  eternal  life  to 
adult  persons  dying  without  it:  but  yet,  when  they 
interpret  themselves,  and  speak  more  distinctly, 
they  mhkc  some  allowance,  and  except  sereral 
cases,  in  which  the  want  of  baptism  may  be  sup- 
plied by  other  means,  when  the  want  of  it  proceeded 
not  from  contempt,  but  from  some  great  necessity 
and  disability  to  receive  it  They  generally  ground 
tne  necessity  of  baptism  upon  those  two  sayings  of 
our  Saviour,  **  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved  ;**  and,  '<  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  But  then,  in  their  exposition  of 
these  texts,  they  limit  the  sense  to  the  ordinary  me- 
thod of  salvation,  and  such  cases  wherein  baptism 
may  be  had.  And  as  for  extraordinary  cases,  wherein 
baptism  could  not  be  had,  though  men  were  desir- 
ous of  it,  they  made  several  exceptions  in  behalf  of 
other  things,  which,  in  such  circumstances,  were 
thought  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  it 

j,^^  The  chief  of  these  excepted  cases 

itaJJ'.uJiSkd  i^^  was  martyrdom,  which  commonly  goes 
mutjnion).  ^^  ^y^^  namc  of  sccoud  baptism,  or, 

baptism  in  men*s  own  blood,  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  because  of  the  power  and  efficacy  it  was 
thought  to  have,  to  save  men  by  the  invisible  bap- 
tii$m  of  the  Spirit,  without  the  external  element  of 
water.  Tertullian,"  upon  this  account,  not  only 
dignifies  it  with  the  title  of  second  baptism,  but 
says,  it  was  that  which  men  desired  to  suffer,  as 
that  which  procured  the  grace  of  God  and  pardon** 
of  all  sins  by  the  compensation  of  their  own  blood; 
for  by  this  act  all  sins  were  pardoned!,  This  was  that 
second  l)apti8m**  in  men's  own  blood,  with  which 
our  Lord  himself  was  baptized  after  he  had  been 
baptized  in  water.  This  baptism  was  of  force  both 
to  compensate  for  want  of  baptism,  and  to  restore 
it  when  men  had  lost  it.  Cyprian  treads  in  the 
steps  of  his  master  Tertullian ;  for  speaking  of  the 
catechiunens,  who  were  apprehended  and  slain  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  before  they  could  be  baptized 
in  the  church,  he  says,  These  were  not  deprived"  of 


">  Tertul.  de  Patient  c.  13.  Quum  vero  producitur  ad 
expcrimentum  felicitatis,  ad  occasionem  secundae  intincti- 
onis,  &c. 

"  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  50.  Quis  non  ubi  requisivit  accedit  ? 
iibi  accetsit,  pati  exoptat?  ut  totam  Dei  gratiam  redimat, 
ut  omneiu  veniam  de  eo  compensatione  fanguinit  tui  expe- 
diat  ?    Omnia  enim  buic  open  delicta  donantur. 

*'  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  16.  Eit  quidem  nobis  etiam  secun- 
dum lavacrum,  unum  et  iptuin,  sanguinis  scilicet :  de  quo 
Duminus,  Habco.  inquit,  baptismo  tingui,  quum  jam  tinctus 
fuUset. — II ic  est  baptismus,  qui  lavacrum  et  non  acceptum 
reprtcsentat,  et  perditum  reddit. 

^  Cypr.  £p.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  206.  Deinde  nee  privari 
baptism!  Sacramento,  utpote  qui  baptizentur  gloriosissimo 
et  uaximo  sanguinis  baptismo,  de  quo  et  Dominus  dicebat, 
habere  se  aliud  baptisma  baptizari,  &c. 

"  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  150.     Quale  delictum  est, 


the  sacrament  of  baptism,  seeing  they  were  bapliKd 
in  the  most  glorious  and  celebrated  baptinn  of  their 
own  blood;  to  which  our  Lord  had  reference,  wfaen 
he  said,  **  I  have  another  baptism  to  be  bapliKd 
with."  And,  says  he,  that  they  who  are  thus  bap- 
tised in  blood,  are  also  sanctified  and  consummated 
by  their  passion,  and  made  partaken  of  the  grace 
which  Grod  hath  promised,  is  further  declared  by 
our  Saviour  in  his  Gospel,  in  that  he  said  to  the 
thief,  who  believed  and  confessed  him  upon  the 
cross,  **  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  pandiK.* 
Cyprian  has  many  other  noble  encomiums  and 
flights  upon  this  second  baptism,  and  he  excepts 
no  sort  of  men  from  the  benefit  of  it,  bat  only  onc^ 
that  is,  heretics  and  schismatica,  because  they 
wanted  the  grace  of  charity,  and  died  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  church  without  repentance ;  in 
which  case  he  thought  martyrdom  itself  not  suffi- 
cient** to  expiate  their  crimes,  though  it  was  avail- 
able to  purge  away  any  others.  Origen  waa  wont 
to  speak  of  this  kind  of  baptism,  under  the  name  of 
baptism  by  fire,  as  that  which  often  translated  even 
catechumens  to  heaven,  though  they  wanted  fa^ 
tism  by  water.  For  so  Eusebiua  represents  both 
Origen's  sense  and  his  own,  when,  speaking  of  die 
martyrs  that  su&red  out  of  the  school  of  Origen, 
he  says,  Two  of  them  were  only  catechumens ;  He- 
raclides  among  the  men,  and  Heraia  among  the  wo- 
men," were  in  this  class  only,  when  they  died,  hot 
they  received  baptism  by  fire,  as  Origen  was  need 
to  phrase  it  And  that  this  baptism  did  poige 
away  sins,  as  well  as  baptism  by  water,  (Mgen 
himself  declares :  for  he  argues  thus.  That  ma^tJ^ 
dom**  is  rightly  called  baptism,  because  it  procorei 
remission  of  sins,  as  baptism  by  water  and  the 
Spirit  doth;  and  that  by  virtue  of  Chiisfs  promise^ 
who  ascertains  pardon  of  sins  to  all  that  suffer  ^ls^ 
tyrdom,  saying,  **  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  be- 
fore men,  him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.**  And  that  this  waa  then  the  genenl 
doctrine  of  the  Christians  in  that  age,  appears  far- 
ther from  this,  that  it  was  so  common  and  well 
known,  that  the  heathens  themselves  were  not 


quod  nee  baptismo  sanguinis  potest  ablui?  Quale  < 
est,  quod  martyrio  non  potest  expiari  ?  Yid.  Cypr.  deUaiU 
Eccl.  p.  113.  It.  Ep.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  lOa  Ep.  57  ct 
60.  ad  Cornel.  Ep.  7a  ad  Stephan.  p.  207. 

•^  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  *Hpat«  fn  mrmxaW"!*  ^ 
/?aimo-/Aa,  &«  ir«  (^f)<rtv  avrAt,  to  did  mpdt  XaSmwm,  t^ 

**  Grig.  IVact  12.  in  Matth.  p.  65.  Si  baptismus  iadid- 
gentiam  peccatorum  promittit,  sicut  accepimui  de  baptli- 
mo  aquK  et  Spiritiis:  remissionem  aut«m  accepit  pcccatonui 
et  qui  martyrii  suscipit  baptismum :  sine  dubio  ipsom  nla^ 
tjrium  rationabiliter  baptismut  appellatnr.  Qoonian  ar 
tern  remissio  fit  peccatorum  omni  martyrium  sostiBeiti, 
manifestum  est  ex  eo  quod  ait,  Omnis  qui  confeaius  fueritia 
me  coram  hominibus,  et  ego  confitabor  in  illo  ooram  Patre 
meo  qui  est  in  coelis. 
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ignorant  of  it  For  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  who  suffered  about 
the  time  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  one  Saturus  a 
catechumen "  is  spoken  of  as  being  thrown  to  a 
leopard,  who  by  the  first  bite  of  the  wild  beast  was 
80  washed  all  over  in  blood,  that  the  people,  as  he 
returned,  gave  him  the  testimony  of  the  second 
baptism,  crying  out,  Salvum  latum ;  aalvum  lotum  ; 
Baptized  and  saved;  baptized  and  saved.  This 
they  said  only  by  way  of  ridicule  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  martyrdom's  being  esteemed  a  second 
baptism,  and  a  means  of  salvation :  but  the  author 
of  the  Acts  rightly  observes,  that  he  was  saved  in- 
deed, who  was  so  baptized. 

Nor  was  this  only  the  doctrine  of  the  more  an- 
cient writers,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  persecution 
and  martyrdom,  but  of  those  that  followed  after, 
and  who  are  commonly  imagined  more  rigid  de- 
fenders of  the  necessity  of  baptism.  For  even  St. 
Austin  and  all  his  contemporaries,  who  were  en- 
gaged against  Pelagius,  made  the  same  allowance 
in  the  case  of  martyrdom.  St.  Austin  declares  him- 
telf  "•  wholly  of  Cyprian's  opinion,  that  martyrdom 
does  many  times  supply  the  room  of  baptism  ;  and 
he  thinks  Cyprian  argued  well  from  the  instance  of 
the  thief  upon  the  cross,  to  whom  it  was  said, 
though  he  was  not  baptized,  **  To-day  thou  shalt  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  St.  Austin  often  argues  from 
the  same***  example  of  the  thief  in  other  places, 
telling  us,  That  by  the  ineffable  power  and  justice 
of  God,  baptism  was  imputed  to  the  thief  upon  his 
fiuth,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  because  he  had  a  good  mind  and  will  to- 
ward it,  though  he  could  not  actually  receive  it  in 
his  body  by  reason  of  his  crucifixion.  Therefore 
he  reckons  him  ^  among  those  who  are  sanctified 
by  the  invisible  grace  without  the  visible  sacrament. 


as  he  thinks  many  were  both  under  the  Old  and 
New  Testament :  from  whence  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  the  visible  sacrament  may  be  contemned 
by  any;  for  the  contemner  of  it  cannot  by  any 
means  be  sanctified  by  the  invisible  grace  thereof. 
In  his  book  De  Civitate  Dei,  he  speaks  more  ge- 
nerally ^  of  all  those  that  suffer  martyrdom,  that 
though  they  have  not  been  washed  in  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  yet  their  dying  for  the  confession  of 
Christ  avails  as  much  toward  the  remission  of  sins, 
as  if  they  had  been  washed  in  the  holy  fountain  of 
baptism.  For  which  he  alleges  those  sayings  of  our 
Saviour,  **  He  that  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it;"  and,  **  He  that  confesses  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*' 
This  passage  is  repeated  and  approved  by  Prosper, 
in  his  Collection  of  Sentences'^  out  of  St  Austin's 
works  :  to  which  he  adds  an  epigram  of  his  own, 
expressing  his  sense  to  this  purpose :  They  are  not  ** 
deprived  of  the  holy  baptism  of  Christ,  who,  instead 
of  a  font,  are  washed  in  their  own  blood ;  for  what- 
ever benefit  accrues  to  any  by  the  mystical  rite  of 
the  sacred  laver,  is  all  fulfilled  by  the  glory  of  mar- 
t3rrdom.  Fulgentius  is  as  severe  as  any  man,  yet 
he  allows  martyrdom*^  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  baptism.  Though  he  pronounces  peremptorily 
of  all  others,  that  die  without  the  sacrament  of  faith 
and  repentance,  which  is  baptism,  that  they  shall 
not  inherit  eternal  life ;  yet  he  excepts  those  that 
are  baptized  in  their  own  blood  for  the  name  of 
Christ  And  Gennadius,  after  he  has  said,  that 
none  but  persons  '•'  baptized  are  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  that  no  catechumen,  though  he  die  in 
good  works,  can  have  eternal  life ;  yet  he  excepts 
the  case  of  martyrdom,  because  in  that  all  the  mys- 
teries of  baptism  are  fulfilled.  A  martyr,  as  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions*"  expresses 


**  Acta  PerpetuaB  et  Felicit.  ad  calccm  Lactantiide  Mort 
Ptnecutor.  p.  34.  Statim  in  fine  tpectacuU  leopardo  ejecto, 
dt  nao  monu  taato  perAuus  est  sanguine,  ut  populus  r«?er- 
tanti  illi  iecundi  baptumatit  testimonium  reclamaverit : 
Salvum  lotum :  talvum  lotum.  Plane  utique  salvus  erat, 
qui  hoc  modo  laverat. 

"*  Aug.  de  Bapt  lib.  4.  c.  22.  Baptism!  fane  vicem  ali- 
qnando  implere  passionem,  de  latrone  illo,  cui  non  baptizato 
dkUim  cat,  Hodie  mecum  eris  in  paradiso,  non  le?e  docu- 
B0ntum  B.  Cyprianus  astumit. 

<**  Aug.  OctoginL  QuasBt.  lib.  qu.  62.  t  4.  Ine&bili  po- 
taitate  dominantis  Dei  atque  justitia  deputatum  est  etiam 
baptismum  credenti  latroni,  et  pro  accepto  babitum  in 
aaimo  libero,  quod  in  corpore  crucifixo  accipi  non  po- 
tciat 

"*  Aug.  Qusst  in  Levit.  qu.  84.  t.  4.  Hoc  et  de  latrone 
iUo,  cui  secum  crucifixo  Dominus  ait,  Hodie  mecum  eris  in 
paradtso.  Neqne  enim  sine  sanctificatione  invisibili  tanta 
felicitate  donatus  est  Proinde  coUigitur  invbibilem  sancti- 
ficatlonem  quibusdam  affuisse  atque  proAiisse  sine  visibili- 
bat  sacrameatis.  —  Nee  tamen  ideo  sacramentum  visibile 
conCemnendum  est;  nam  contemptor  ejus  sanctificari  nullo 
modo  potavt. 

■"  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  13.  c.  7.    Quicnnque  etiam  non 


percepto  regenerationis  lavacro,  pro  Christi  confessione 
moriuntur,  tantum  eis  valet  ad  dimittenda  peccaU  quantum 
si  abluerentur  lacro  fonte  baptismatis.  It.  £p.  106.  ad  Se- 
leucian.  Ipsa  passio  pro  baptismo  deputata  est.  It.  de 
Orig.  Animee,  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

»••  Prosper.  Sentent.  149. 

>*  Id.  Epigram.  88. 

Fraudati  non  sunt  sacro  baptismate  Christi, 
Pons  quibus  ipsa  sui  sanguinis  unda  fuit 
Et  quicquid  sacri  fert  mjstica  forma  lavacri, 
Id  totum  implevit  gloria  martyrii. 

'••  Fulgent,  de  Fide  ad  Petnun,  c.  30.  Firmissime  tene 
et  nuUatenus  dubites,  exceptis  illis  qui  pro  nomine  Christi 
suo  sanguine  baptisantur,  nullum  hominem  accepturum 
vitam  Ktemam,  qui  non  hie  a  malis  suis  fuerit  per  poeni- 
tentiam  fidemque  conversus,  et  per  sacramentum  fidei  et 
pcenitentiv,  id  est,  per  baptismum  liberatus.  Vid.  Fulgent, 
de  Baptismo  ^thiopis,  c.  8. 

^"  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogmat  c.  74.  Baptizatis  tan- 
tum iter  esse  salutis  credimus  ;  nullum  catechumenom, 
quamTis  in  bonis  operibiis  defunctum,  vitam  stemam  ha- 
bere credimus,  excepto  martyrio,  ubi  tota  baptismi  sacra- 
menta  complcntur. 

•"  Constit.  Apost  lib.  5.  c.  6. 
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it,  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  leave  this  life  with- 
out sorrow,  though  he  be  but  a  catechumen ;  be- 
cause his  passion  for  Christ  is  a  more  genuine  bap- 
tism :  he  really  and  experimentally  dies  with  his 
Lord,  whilst  others  only  do  it  in  figure.  It  were 
easy  to  add  many  other  such  testimonies  out  of  St 
Chrysostom,*"  and  St  Jerom,'»»  St  Basil,"'  Gregory 
Naxiansen,"*  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,"*  and  St  Am- 
brose :"*  but  enough  has  been  already  said  to  show 
this  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the  ancients,  that 
catechumens  were  not  to  be  despaired  of,  though 
they  died  without  baptism,  if  they  were  baptized  in 
their  own  blood. 

ji^jj  Nor  was  it  only  the  case  of  martyrs 

fwi^tii^JSh  ^^«y  *I*^  ^  favourably  of,  but  of  all 
other  catechumens,  who,  whilst  they 
were  preparing  for  baptism  by  the 
exercises  of  fiedth,  and  repentance,  and  a  pious  life, 
were  suddenly  cut  off,  before  they  could  have  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  desires  in  execution.  St  Ambrose 
joins  these  two  cases  together,  and  makes  them  in  a 
manner  parallel  For  in  his  funeral  oration  upon 
the  younger  Valentinian,  who  was  thus  snatched 
away  before  he  could  attain  to  his  desired  baptism, 
he  thus  makes  apology  for  him:  If  any  one'^  is 
concerned  that  the  holy  rites  of  baptism  were  not 
solemnly  administered  to  him,  he  may  as  well  say, 
that  the  martyrs  are  not  crowned,  if  they  happen  to 
die  whilst  they  are  only  catechumens :  but  if  the 
martyrs  are  washed  in  their  own  blood,  then  this 
man  also  was  washed  by  his  piety  and  desire  of 
baptism.  St  Austin  was  entirely  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, that  not  only  martyrdom,"*  but  faith  and  re- 
pentance joined  uith  a  desire  of  baptism,  was  suffi- 
cient to  save  a  man  in  the  article  of  necessity,  when 
there  was  otherwise  no  opportunity  to  receive  it 
Considering,  says  he,  over  and  over  again  the  case 
of  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  I  find  that  not  only 
suffering  for  the  name  of  Christ  may  supply  that 
which  was  wanting  of  baptism,  but  also  &ith  and 
true  conversion  of  heart,  if  want  of  time  in  extreme 
necessity  would  not  suffer  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
to  be  administered.    For  that  thief  was  not  cruci- 


fied for  the  name  of  Christ,  bat  for  the  merit  of 
his  own  crimes;  nor  did  he  fofier  became  he  wu  a 
believer,  but  he  became  a  believer  whilst  he  wm  a 
suffering.  Therefore  his  case  dedans  how  far  thst 
saying  of  the  apostle  avails,  without  the  visibk  a- 
crament  of  baptism,  **  With  the  heart  man  behevedi 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  canfesrion 
is  made  unto  salvation:"  bat  then  only  this  invisibk 
operation  is  performed,  when  the  ministry  of  bap- 
tism is  excluded  purely  by  the  article  of  neeeoity, 
and  not  any  contempt  of  religion.  Therefore  what 
these  writers  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  abeolnte 
necessity  of  baptism,  they  must  be  allowed  to  in- 
terpret themselves  with  these  two  limitatioiis  ind 
restrictions.  As  when  St  Ambrose  says,'"  No  msa 
ascends  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  bj  the  a- 
crament  of  baptism,  he  must  be  understood  to  ex- 
cept martyrs,  and  such  catechumens  as  were  desironi 
of  baptism,  but  could  not  have  it  bj  reason  of  some 
pressing  necessity  intervening  to  hinder  it :  sodi 
as  was  the  case  of  Valentinian,  who  was  slain  sud- 
denly before  he  had  opportunity  to  receive  it  The 
like  interpretation  mnst  be  put  upon  all  such  pss- 
sages  in  St  Austin,'"  Chrysostom,'**  Cyril  of  Jcn- 
salem,^  or  any  others,  who  speak  in  general  tenni 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  for  catecbn- 
mens  or  adult  persons. 

C3rprian  also  had  a  very  charitable  ^^  ^ 
opinion  concerning  all  such  heretics 
and  schismatics,  as  forsook  their  err- 
ors, and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church.  For  though  accord- 
ing to  his  principles  [who  denied  the  validity  cf 
their  baptism]  none  of  these  could  be  really  sod 
truly  baptized,  unless  they  were  rebaptiaed  190a 
their  return  to  the  church ;  yet  if  any  such  died  in 
the  unity  of  the  church  without  bdngVebaptised, 
he  did  not  think  their  condition  deplorable,  [though 
in  his  opinion  they  died  without  baptism,]  but  char 
ritably  hoped  they  might  find  mercy  and  &voiir 
with  the  Lord.  For  he  thus  answers  the  objectioa 
that  was  made  against  his  own  opinion  about  reb^K 
tization :  Some  man  will  say,'*'  What  then  becomei 


Urn 

t*«    


^  Chryt.  Horn.  11.  in  Ephei.  p.  1107. 

"*  Hieroo.  Com.  in  Rom.  vi.  t  9.  p.  277. 

1"  Basil  de  Spir.  Sanct.  c.  15.  t  2.  p.  323. 

>"  Nazianzen.  Orat.  39.  in  S.  Lumina.  1 1.  p.  631. 

>»  Cvril.  Catech.  3.  n.  7. 

>'«  Ambros.  de  Virginib.  lib.  a  p.  lia 

"*  Ambros.  de  Obitu  Valentin,  p.  12.  Si  quia  solenniter 
non  sunt  celebrata  mysteria,  hoc  movet :  ergo  nee  mar- 
tyres,  si  catechumeni  fuerint,  coronantur.  Quod  si  suo  ab- 
luuntur  sanguine,  et  hunc  sua  pietas  abluit  et  voluntas. 

***  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  4.  c.  22.  Etiam  atque  etiam  con- 
siderans,  invenio  non  tantum  passionem  pro  nomine  Christi 
id  quod  ex  baptismo  deerat,  posse  supplere,  sed  etiam  fidem 
convcrsionemque  cordis,  si  forte  ad  celebrandum  mysterium 
baptismi  in  angustiis  temporum  succurri  non  potest.  Ne- 
que  enim  latro  ille  pro  nomine  Christi  crucifixus  est,  sed 
pro  mentis  facinomm  suonim ;  n«c  quia  credidit  passos  est, 


sed  dum  patitur  credidit  Quantum  igttur  Taleat  sCiani  sins 
▼isibili  Sacramento  baptismi  quod  ait  apoaioloa,  eorde  cie- 
ditur  ad  justitiam,  ore  autem  eonfSusio  fit  ad  salutcoi,  in  iDs 
latrone  declaratum  est :  sed  tunc  impletur  invisibiliter,  cm 
ministerium  baptismi  non  contemptni  religionis,  sed  aiti> 
cuius  necessitatis  excludit. 

"'  Ambros.  de  Abrah.  Patriarch,  lib.  2.  e.  10.  Nsbo 
ascendit  in  regnum  ccelorum,  nisi  per  lacrmmentom  btp- 
tismatis. 

1"  Aug.  de  BapU  lib.  4.  c  21. 

"•  Cbrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  3.  c  5.  It  Horn.  3.  ia  Phi- 
lip, p.  122L  Hom.  a  in  1  Cor.  p.  347. 

»  CyriL  Catech.  3.  n.  7. 

">  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  20a  Sed  dioet  aHqnii : 
Quid  ergo  fiet  de  his  qui  in  prvteritam  de  haicii  ad  ccdt- 
siam  venientes,  sine  baptismo  admiari  mntr  PoliDssit 
Dominus  misericordii  talk  indnlgeBttsoLdare,  el  eoi  qst  aJ 
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of  all  diose,  who  in  times  past  came  over  from  he- 
resy to  the  churchy  and  were  admitted  without  bap- 
tism? The  Lord,  says  he,  is  able  of  his  mercy  to 
grant  them  indulgence,  and  not  exclude  them  from 
the  gifts  of  his  church,  who  are  simply  admitted 
into  the  church,  and  die  in  the  communion  of  it 
Firmilian,  bishop  of  Ceesaiea,  delivers  himself  much 
after  the  same  manner  in  answer  to  the  same  ob- 
jection :  What  shall  become  of  those*"  who,  return- 
ing from  heretics,  are  admitted  without  the  baptism 
of  the  church  P  If  they  depart  out  of  the  world, 
says  he,  in  that  condition,  we  reckon  them  in  the 
number  of  such  catechumens  among  us  as  die  before 
they  are  baptized.  So  that  in  his  opinion  two  sorts 
of  persons  might  be  saved  without  baptism,  that  is, 
catechumens  in  the  church,  and  such  heretics  as 
returned  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 
though,  according  to  his  sentiments,  they  were  not 
baptized.  St  Austin  often  mentions  and  approves 
thk  opinion  of  Cyprian  ;*"  nay,  and  urges  it  in  fk- 
Yoor  of  the  church  against  the  Donatists :  for  sup- 
posing the  catholics  did  err  in  admitting  heretics 
without  baptism,  yet  they  were  in  the  number  of 
those,  whom  Cvprian  presumed  capable  of  pardon 
for  the  sake  oi  unity  and  charity,  which  covers  a 
multitode  of  sins.  St  Basil  also,  as  Vossius"*  has 
rightly  observed,  seems  to  have  been  of  Cjrprian's 
opinion,  that  God  in  his  mercy  was  able  to  save 
such  schismatics  as  returned  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  even  without  baptism.  For  though 
he  thought  their  bi^tism  null  and  void,  as  Cyprian 
did,  yet  he  advises  men  to  comply  with  the  custom 
of  receiving  **  such  to  communion  in  those  churches 
which  received  their  baptism,  rather  than  break  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church  upon  it  Which  ad- 
vice he  would  hardly  have  given,  had  he  not  thought 
such  men  in  such  circumstances  capable  of  salvar 
tion  by  God's  mercy  without  baptism. 

I  find  one  case  more  in   which 
nM*aL%  p«fw  some  of  the  ancients  made  an  allow- 


jMjty^t^oich  ance  for  the  want  of  baptism;  and 
iSZJa^^^  that  was,  when  the  church,  presupi- 
SL— *  •*  ^  ing  a  person  to  have  been  truly  bap- 
tized, (he  himself  b<ma/ide  presuming 
■o  too,)  admitted  him  to  communicate  constantly  at 
the  altar  for  many  years,  though  it  appeared  at 
last  that  either  he  had  not  been  baptized  at  all,  or 
at  least  with  a  very  doubtftil  and  suspicious  bap- 


tism ;  yet  in  this  case  constant  communicating  with 
the  church  was  thought  to  supply  this  defect  or  - 
want  of  baptism.  A  single  act  of  communicating, 
indeed,  in  a  child,  or  a  catechiunen,  happening  only 
by  some  surprise  or  mistake,  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  baptism ;  for  in  that  case 
the  canons  provided,  that  whenever  any  such  thing 
happened  the  party  should  be  immediately  bap- 
tized. Thus  in  the  canonical  determinations  of 
Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  question  being 
put.  What  shoidd  be  done  in  case  a  youth  of  seven 
years  old,  or  a  man  that  was  only  a  catechumen, 
being  present  at  the  oblation,  had  communicated 
through  ignorance  or  mistake?  the  answer *"  is. 
Let  him  be  baptized.  And  so  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  brings  in  the  apostles 
making  this  decree,"*  That  if  any  unbapdzed  person 
should,  through  ignorance,  partake  of  the  eucharistt 
they  should  immediately  instruct  and  baptize  him, 
that  he  might  not  go  away  a  despiser.  But  in  case 
a  man,  upon  presumption  of  his  being  truly  bap- 
tized, when  he  was  not  so,  had  been  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  church  for  many  years,  his 
communicating  at  the  altar  was  thought  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  baptism,  and  such  a  one  was 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  chim:h  without  rebap- 
tizing.  There  is  a  fiunous  instance  in  Eusebius  of 
such  a  case  that  happened  at  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  Dion3rsius,  which  Eusebius  relates  out  of 
an  epistle  of  Dionysius  to  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
where  he  asks  the  bishop  of  Rome's  advice  upon  it 
A  certain  person,  who  for  many  years  had  assem- 
bled and  communicated  ^  with  the  church,  both  in 
his  own  time,  and  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor, 
Heraclas,  happening  to  be  present  at  the  baptism 
of  some  who  were  lately  baptized,  upon  hearing  the 
interrogatories  and  answers  that  are  usually  made 
in  that  solemnity,  came  to  me  weeping  and  lamentp 
ing  himself,  and  falling  down  at  my  feet,  confessed, 
with  a  most  solemn  protestation,  that  the  baptism 
which  he  had  received  among  heretics,  was  not  like 
this,  nor  had  any  thing  common  with  it,  for  it  was 
full  of  blasphemy  and  impiety;  and  therefore  he 
said  his  soul  was  full  of  trouble,  and  he  had  not 
confidence  to  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  Grod,  being  ini- 
tiated with  such  impious  words  and  ceremonies. 
He  prayed,  therefore,  that  I  would  give  him  our  sin- 
cere baptism,  and  admit  him  to  the  adoption  and 


ccdetiam  limpliciter  admiisi,  in  ecclttia  dormienmt,  ab 
•ecIasMB  mm  miineribiis  non  teparare. 

"■  FinniL  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  226.  Quid  ergo,  in- 
qntimt,  fiet  da  hit  qui  ab  hBreticis  Tenientet,  tine  ecclesia 
VapCiflDO  admitri  sunt  7  Si  de  saculo  excesierunt,  in  eorum 
nmnero,  qui  apnd  not  catechizati  quidem,  led  priuiquam 
bapcizarentur  obienmt,  habentur. 

"■  Ang.  de  Bapt.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  Gum  arbitraretur  eot  qui 
astim  ecclefia  communionem  baptixarantur,  baptiamum 
MM  iMbere,  credidit  eos  tamen  in  eccletiam  simpliciter  ad- 
t  propter  iptiiii  vnitatis  vinculum  posse  ad  veniam 


penrenire.  It  lib.  5.  c.  2.  Bene  quidem  prasumpsit,  quod 
cbaritas  unitatis  possit  cooperire  multitudinem  peccato- 
rum. — Nos  autem  si  ad  ecdesiam  sine  baptismo  admittimui, 
in  eo  numero  tumus  quibus  Cyprianus  propter  unitatis  cus- 
todiam  ignosci  posse  praesumpsit  It.  lib.  5.  e.28.  It 
cont.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  c.  33  et  35. 

>**  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disput  II.  p.  156. 

^  Basil  Can.  Epist  c.  1. 

I'Timoth.  Respons.  Canon,  qu.  1.  ap.  Berereg.  Pan- 
dect t  2.  ^  Constit.  Apott  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

"■  Dionys.  Epist  ad  Xyitum,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  9. 
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grace  of  the  church.  Which  thing  I  dun t  not  do, 
but  told  him,  his  communicating  for  so  long  time 
at  the  altar  was  sufficient  to  this  purpose.  For  I 
durst  not  rebaptize  one  who  had  so  often  heard  the 
solemn  thanksgiving,  and  joined  witli  the  rest  in 
saying  Amen  to  it ;  who  had  stood  at  the  Lord's 
table,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
holy  food ;  who  had  taken  it  and  been  so  long  used 
to  participate  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But 
I  bid  him  be  of  good  courage,  and  with  a  firm  belief, 
and  a  good  conscience,  continue  to  partake  of  the 
holy  mysteries.  This  was  a  nice  resolution  of  a 
rare  and  singular  case,  and  we  scarce  meet  with 
such  another  instance  in  ancient  history;  but  I 
have  mentioned  this  and  all  the  preceding  cases, 
to  show,  that  the  ancients  had  not  generally  that 
rigid  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism 
(barring  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  sacred  in- 
stitution) which  some  would  father  upon  them ; 
since  they  thought  the  bare  want  of  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  suppUed  so  many  several  ways ; 
either,  1.  By  martyrdom;  or,  2.  By  faith  and  true 
conversion  j  or,  3.  By  an  immense  charity,  and  love 
of  unity  and  peace ;  or,  4.  By  a  constant  partaking 
of  the  eucharist  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

^^  ^  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 

tJu6^  iSJuJ  allowances  were  chiefly  made  to  adult 
lnhe2lr*rSt^.  persons,  who  could  exhibit  faith  and 
^*"*^  "'  repentance,  the  essential  parts  of  re- 

ligion, to  make  some  compensation  for  the  want 
of  the  external  ceremony  of  baptism ;  but  as  to  in- 
fants, the  case  was  thought  more  difficult,  because 
there  was  no  personal  faith  or  repentance  could  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf,  so  that  they  were  destitute 
both  of  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  grace,  of  baptism.  Upon  this  account, 
they  who  spoke  the  most  favourably  of  them,  would 
only  venture  to  assign  them  a  middle  state,  neither 
in  heaven  nor  hell.  As  Gregory  Nazianzen,**  who 
says.  That  such  children  as  die  unbaptized  with- 
out their  own  fault,  shall  neither  be  glorified  nor 
punished  by  the  righteous  Judge,  as  having  done 
no  wickedness,  though  they  die  tmbaptized,  and  as 
rather  sufiering  loss  than  being  the  authors  of  it 
Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  follows  Nazianzen  in 
this  opinion ;  for,  first,  he  says,**  That  if  children 
die  unbaptized,  without  partaking  of  the  laver  of 


«•  Naf .  Orat.  40.  t.  i.  p.  653. 

"•  Sever.  Catena  in  Job.  iii.  p.  83. 

">  Aug.  de  Peccat.  Mentis,  lib.  1.  c.  12.  Quamvis  con- 
denmatio  gravior  tit  eorum,  qui  originali  delicto  etiam  pro- 
pria coDJunxeruDt,  et  tanto  singulis  gravior,  quanto  gravius 
quisque  peccavit :  tamen  etiam  illud  solum  quod  originaliter 
tractum  est,  non  tantnm  a  regno  Dei  separat,  quo  parvulos 
sine  accepta  gratia  Cbristi  intrare  non  posse,  ipsi  etiam  con- 
fitentur;  verum  et  a  salute  ac  vita  sterna  facit  alienos, 
qua  nulla  alia  esse  potest  preter  regnum  Dei,  quo  sola 
Cbristi  socictas  iutroducit. 

>^  Ibid.  c.  16.     Potest  proinde  recte  dici,  parvukt  sine 


regeneration,  they  are  certainly  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  then  he  adds,  that  Ions- 
much  as  they  have  committed  no  sin,  they  shall  not 
undei^  any  punishment  or  torment,  bat  be  eon- 
signed  to  a  sort  of  middle  state,  which  he  describei 
as  a  state  betwixt  the  glory  of  the  saints  and  tbe 
punishment  of  the  damned.  But  this  opinion  of  a^ 
middle  state  never  found  any  acceptance  among  die  ^ 
.Latins.^  For  they  make  but  two  places  to  leceiif 
men  after  the  day  of  judgment,  heaven  and  hdl; 
and  concluded,  that  since  children,  for  want  of 
washing  away  original  sin,  coidd  not  be  admitted 
into  heaven,  they  must  of  necessity  be  in  bell,  that 
being  no  third  place  Iwtween  them.  St  Austin  fre- 
quently insists  upon  this  against  the  Pelagians,  who 
distinguish  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  ctc^ 
nal  life,  asserting,  that  children  dying  nnbaptiad 
might  be  admitted  to  eternal  life  and  salvation, 
though  not  to  the  kingdom  of  God :  whom  he  op- 
poses after  this  manner  in  his  books  about  tbe  Me- 
rits and  Remission  of  Sin :  Though,  he  says,  tbe 
condemnation  "*  of  those  shall  be  greater,  who  to 
original  sin  add  actual  sins  of  their  own ;  and  emy 
man's  condemnation  so  much  the  greater,  by  how 
much  greater  sin  he  commits ;  yet  original  sin  ak»e 
does  not  only  separate  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
whither  chil^en,  dying  i^ithoot  the  grace  of  Chnt, 
cannot  enter,  as  the  Pelagians  themselves  ooote; 
but  also  it  excludes  them  from  eternal  life  and  fil- 
vation,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  ^yng^^**"  of 
Grod,  into  which  our  conunnnion  with  Christ  akae 
can  introduce  us.  A  httle  after*"  he  says  plainly, 
that  children  dying  without  baptism  are  under  con- 
demnation, though  theirs  be  the  mildest  of  snj 
other.  But  he  is  very  much  deceived,  and  deodfci 
others,  who  teaches  that  they  are  in  no  condemnip 
tion  at  all,  whilst  the  apostle  declares,  that  "jndg* 
ment  was  by  one  offence  to  condemnation."  And 
again,  that  ^  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  He  tells  u,* 
upon  this  account  the  Punic  Christians  were  need 
to  call  baptism  by  the  name  of  salvation,  snd 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ,  life.  And 
therefore,  since  no  one  could  hope  for  salvation  and 
eternal  Ufe  without  baptism  and  the  body  and  bk»d 
of  the  Lord,  it  was  in  vain  to  promise  children  nl- 
vation  without  them.    In  the  same  book*^  hede* 


baptismo  de  corpore  exenotes  in  damnatione  c 
sima  futures.  Multum  autem  €t  ikllit  at  fallitur,  qvi  sos  is 
damnatione  prsdicat  non  futuroa,  dicsDte  apoitolo,  Jndiciia 
ex  uno  delicto  in  condemnationem.  £t  paido  post,  Per  anioi 
delictum  in  omnes  homines  ad  coodemnatioDcm. 

w  Ibid.  c.  24.  Optima  Punici  Chriatiani  bapCiMBHB 
ipsum  nihil  aliud  quam  salutem,  et  sacramenttun  eoffpon 
Cbristi,  nihil  aliud  quam  vitam  vocant — Si  ergo  aac  sil«i 
nee  vita  o^ema  sine  baptismo,  at  corpora  et  aaogoine  Do- 
mini cuiquam  speranda  est,  finutra  sins  hit  promiUitv 
parviilis. 

»•  Ibid.  c.  as.    Nee  eat  nUus  uUi  sudias  bent,  nt  pouit 

.....     5^.    .     ..    ^     r 
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clares  peremptorily  against  the  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state  for  infonts  or  any  other.  There  is  no  middle 
place  for  any,  says  he ;  he  must  he  with  the  devil, 
who  is  not  with  Christ.  For  our  Lord  himself,  in- 
tending to  take  away  this  opinion  of  a  middle  state, 
which  some  erroneously  endeavour  to  assign  to  chil- 
dren dying  unbaptized,  as  if  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
nocence they  might  be  in  eternal  life,  though  not 
IHth  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  so  long  as  they  wanted 
baptism,  pronounced  this  definitive  sentence  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  these  men,  saying,  **  He  that  is  not 
with  me,  is  against  me."  He  argues  against  this 
middle  state  in  many  other  places"* against  the  Pe- 
lagians, and  urges  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  take 
away  original  sin  in  children,  and  bring  them  by 
regeneration  to  eternal  life :  Therefore,  he  sajs,  men 
ran  with  their  children  to  be  baptized,  because  they 
Terily  believed  they  could  not  otherwise  be  made 
alive  in  Christ  Fulgentius  "*  is  rather  more  pe- 
remptory and  severe  than  St  Austin :  he  says,  It  is 
to  be  believed,  without  all  doubt,  that  not  only  men, 
who  are  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  but  in&nts, 
whether  they  die  in  their  mother's  womb,  or  after 
£hey  are  bom,  without  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  punished  with 
everlasting  punishment  in  eternal  fire,  because 
thongh  they  have  no  actual  sin  of  their  own,  yet 
they  carry  along  with  them  the  condemnation  of 
original  sin  from  their  first  conception  and  birth. 
The  author  under  the  name  of  Justin  Mart3nr,"' 
also  speaking  of  infants,  says,  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  those  that  die  baptized,  and  those 
that  die  unbaptized,  that  the  one  obtain  the  benefits 
that  come  by  baptism,  which  the  other  do  not  obtain. 
And  the  author  of  the  Hypognostics,"*  under  the 
name  of  St  Austin,  who  is  supposed  by  learned 
men  to  be  either  Marius  Mercator,  or  Sixtus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  disputing  against  the  Pelagians,  treads  ex- 
actly in  the  steps  of  St  Austin ;  for  he  sa3r8.  There 
IS  no  middle  state  between  heaven  and  hell ;  a  third 
place  for  unbaptized  infants  is  no  where  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  This  was  only  an  invention  forged  in 
the  shop  of  the  Pelagians,  to  find  out  a  place  where 


inf&nts  might  have  rest  and  glory  without  the  grace 
of  Christ  These  are  pretty  severe  expressions, 
and  yet,  considering  the  state  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween th^  catholics  and  Pelagians,  there  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  good  reason  for  them.  For  Pela- 
gius  said,  There  was  no  original  sin,  nor  any  need 
of  baptism  to  wash  away  the  guilt  of  it,  but  chil- 
dren might  obtain  salvation  and  eternal  life,  dis- 
tinct from  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  it  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  catholics  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  baptism  for  infiemts,  as  well  as  adult  per- 
sons, to  purge  away  original  sin,  and  procure  eternal 
life  for  them.  But  they  have  not  so  plainly  told  us, 
whether  there  be  any  excepted  cases  as  to  what 
concerns  infants,  as  they  have  concerning  aduU  per- 
sons ;  whether  a  bare  want  of  baptism  in  the  child, 
when  there  was  no  contempt  or  neglect  of  baptism 
in  the  parent,  but  an  unavoidable  necessity  and 
sudden  death  intervening,  debars  the  child  firom  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Among  all  the  ancients,  only 
Fulgentius  has  declared  absolutely  against  the  sal- 
vation of  in&nts  dying  before  the  birth  in  the 
mother's  womb.  But  others  seem  to  speak  more 
fiivonrably,  except  where  the  parents  were  guilty  of 
a  contempt  or  ne^ct  of  baptism,  in  not  bringing 
their  children  to  be  baptized  when  they  had  time 
and  opportunity  to  do  it,  in  which  case  the  child 
might  fail  of  salvation  for  the  parents'  fault,  and 
there  be  no  impeachment  of  God's  justice  or  mercy 
in  the  punishment  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  that  excellent  author,  who  wrote  the 
book  De  Vocatione  Gentium,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Prosper  or  St  Ambrose.  For  he  gives  this 
reason,  why  this  doctrine  about  the  necessity  of 
baptism  for  the  salvation  of  in&nts  was  so  earnestly 
pressed  upon  men.  That  parents  might  not  be  re- 
miss or  negligent  in  bringing  their  children  to 
baptism;  which  they  certainly  would  be,  if  they 
were  once  possessed  with  an  opinion  that  there  was 
no  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation.  We  ought 
not  to  believe,  says  he,**  in  general  terms,  that  they 
who  obtain  not  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  can 
appertain  to  the  society  of  the  blessed.    For  every 


ttte,  niri  cum  diabolo,  qui  non  est  cum  Cbristo.  H  inc  et  ipse 
DomiDus  vofens  auferre  de  cordibus  male  credentium  islam 
■tacio  quam  medietatem,  quam  conanUur  quidam  parvulis 
BOO  baptiiatii  tribnere,  ut  quasi  merito  innocentiae  sint  in  vi- 
taaterna,  sad  quia  non  sunt  baptixati,  non  sint  cum  Cbristo 
in  leipio  ejus,  definitivam  protulit  ad  bsec  ora  obstnienda 
sntantiam,  nbi  ait.  Qui  mecum  non  est,  adveraum  me  est 

■»  Aug.  de  Anima,  Kb.  1.  c.  9.  Ub.  2.  c.  12.  lib.  a.  c.  13. 
It.  BpisL  28.  ad  Hieron. 

as  Fulgent  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  27.  Firmissime  tene 
•t  nnllatenus  dubites,  non  solum  homines  jam  ratione  uten- 
In,  venmi  etiam  panrulos,  qui  sive  in  uteris  matrum  vivere 
iaripiiiBt  eC  ibi  moriuntur,  sive  cum  de  matribus  nati,  sine 
ncrameDtotancti  baptismatis,  quod  datur  in  nomine  Patris, 
Filii,  et  Sptritas  Saneti,  de  hoc  s»culo  transeont,  ignis 
sstemi  sempitemo  supplicio  puniendos :  quia  etsi  propria 
actionis  peccatum  nullum  habuerunt,  originalis  tamen  pec- 


cati  damnationem  carnali  oonceptione  et  nativitate  traxe- 
mnt    Vid.  Fulgent  de  Baptismo  ^thiopis,  c.  8w 

"^  Justin.  Qttsst  et  Rstpons.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  56. 

**  Aug.  Hypognostic.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  Primum  locum  fides 
catholicorum  divina  authoritate  regnum  credidit  esse  ccslo- 
rum,  unde,  ut  dixi,  non  baptixatus  excipitur;  secundum,  Ge- 
hennam,  nbi  omnis  apostata,  vel  a  Ghristi  fide  alienut,  sterna 
■upplicia  experietnr.  Tertiom  penitus  ignoramus,  imo  nee 
ease  in  Scriptmis  Sanctis  invenimus.  Finge,  Pelagiane,  lo- 
cum ex  officina  penrersi  dogmatis  tui,  ubi  alieni  a  Christi 
gratia  vitam  requiei  et  gloris  possidere  parvuli  possint. 

>*  Prosper,  de  Vocat  Gentium,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  Neque  credi 
fas  est,  eos  qui  regenerationis  non  adepti  sunt  sacramentam, 
ad  ullum  beatorum  pertinere  consortium. Non  latet  quan- 
tum cordibus  fidelium  destdias  gigneretur,  si  in  baptixandis 
parvulis  nihil  de  o^usquam  negligentia,  nihil  de  ipaorom 
easet  mortalitate  metuendum. 
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one  must  be  sensible,  how  easily  sloth  and  negli- 
gence would  creep  into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  if 
in  the  business  of  bapdzing  infimts  nothing  was  to 
be  feared  from  the  parents'  caielessness,  or  the  mor- 
tality of  their  children.  This  author  presses  the 
necessity  of  baptizing  infants,  as  all  good  Christians 
do,  upon  supposition  of  some  benefit  which  the  pa- 
rents' care  may  bring  to  the  child ;  and  contrariwise, 
an  irreparable  damage  and  loss  which  the  child  may 
sustain  by  the  parents' default  and  negligence.  And 
this  is  sufficient  to  quicken  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness of  parents,  though  it  be  allowed,  that  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity  children  may  be  saved  without 
baptism.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  ancients 
intended  no  more,  though  their  expressions  run  in 
severe  and  general  terms,  without  standing  precisely 
to  make  exceptions.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  infants  may  be  martyrs  as  well  as  adult  per- 
sons ;  such  were  the  children  which  Herod  slew  at 
Bethlehem :  parents  may  likewise  desire  baptism 
for  their  children,  vowing  faith  and  repentance  in 
their  name,  when  some  extreme  necessity  only,  and 
not  any  culpable  neglect,  hinders  the  obtaining  of 
it  And  in  such  cases,  if  adult  persons  may  be  saved 
without  baptism,  [as  all  the  ancients  agree,]  there 
seems  to  be  a  parity  of  reason  to  extend  the  same 
charity  and  indulgence  to  little  children.  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  of  great  reputation 
and  learning  in  his  time,  and  one  well  versed  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  gives  this  solution  of  the 
whole  matter  upon  a  remarkable  case  that  happened 
in  his  time.  A  certain  bishop  of  the  same  country, 
Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  had  for  some  unjust  cause 
hindered  the  baptism  of  infants  in  his  diocese,  when 
their  parents  or  god&thers  desired  they  might  be 
baptized ;  by  which  means  many  children  died  with- 
out baptism.  Now,  the  question  was  concerning  the 
future  state  of  these  infants,  whether  the  parents' 
desire  and  presenting  them  to  baptism  was  sufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  their  children  ?  This,  without 
any  scruple,  Hincmar*^  resolves  in  the  afRrmative, 
That  as  children,  who  are  subject  to  original  sin, 
which  is  the  sin  of  other  men,  are  saved  by  the  faith 
of  others,  that  is,  their  godfathers,  answering  for 
them  in  baptism;  so  those  infants,  who,  by  the 
command  of  that  perverse  bishop,  were  denied  bap- 
tism, might  be  saved  by  the  fidth  and  fiedthful  desire 
of  their  parents  or  godfothers,  who  had  required 
both  in  heart  and  words  that  their  children  might 
be  baptized ;  and  this  by  the  gift  of  him,  whose  Spi- 
rit, that  is  the  author  of  regeneration,  bloweth  where 
it  listeth.  If  we  thus  interpret  the  sense  of  the 
ancients  with  Hincmar,  then  all  those  passages 


which  condemn  infimts  dying  without  baptiai, 
must  be  understood  not  of  the  bare  want  of  bapdm^ 
when  it  could  not  be  had,  but  of  the  parentis  con- 
tempt or  neglect  in  not  desiring  or  |M!oeuring  b^ 
tism  for  their  children,  when  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do  it.  I  have  been  the  longer  in  explaining  and 
confirming  the  truth  of  these  points  concerning  the 
necessity  of  baptism  both  for  infimts  and  adnlt  pe^ 
sons,  because  the  ancients  are  mistaken  by  some, 
and  accused  by  others,  as  too  severe  in  urging  the 
necessity  of  baptism;  when  yet  it  appears  their 
sentiments  about  it  were  exact  enoogh  as  to  whst 
concerned  the  case  of  catechumens,  and  also  eapa* 
ble  of  a  fiivourable  interpretation  in  the  case  of  ia- 
fants,  if  we  do  not  over-rigidly  force  their  genenl 
expressions  beyond  the  true  design  and  intentkn 
of  the  authors. 

I  should  here  haye  put  an  end  to  this  discome 
concerning  the  institution  and  discipline  of  the  cate- 
chumens, but  only  that  there  are  two  things  tbit 
may  seem  to  require  a  little  more  distinct  handling 
than  has  been  allowed  them  above :  1.  Conoenung 
the  original,  nature,  and  use  of  the  ancient  cieedi 
of  the  church,  which  were  chiefly  drawn  up  fi>r  the 
institution  and  service  of  the  catechumens,  ssi 
therefore  are  most  proper  to  be  considered  in  tfaii 
pb&ce.  2.  Concerning  that  part  of  their  discipline, 
which  consisted  in  concealing  from  them  fiv  book 
time  the  distinct  and  fiill  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
higher  doctrines  and  mysterious  rites  of  the  church. 
The  consideration  of  which  things  shall  be  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL,  NATURE,  AND   NAMES  OF  TBI 
ANCIENT  CREEDS   OF  THE  CHURCH 

In  speaking  of  the  creed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  say  something,  in  the  first  JJ^  ^JSJ.* 
place,  of  its  several  ancient  names, 
and  the  reasons  of  them,  because  some  of  them  sre 
a  litUe  obscure,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The 
most  usual  name  of  the  creed  was  symMMm ;  bat 
why  it  was  called  so,  is  not  agreed  ionong  leaned 
men.  Baronius '  assigns  three  reasons  of  the  name: 
1.  He  supposes  every  iqxwtle  cast  in  his  jymMi 
his  article  or  part,  to  the  composition  of  it;  and 
therefore  it  might  be  called  their  symbol  or  coDar 
tion.    But  if  the  foundation  of  this  snppositkm  be 


**  Hincmar.  Opusc.  55.  Capit  c.  48.  Sicut  parvulii  na- 
lurali,  id  est,  alieno  peccato,  obnoxiis,  alionim,  id  est,  patro- 
Dorum  fides  pro  eis  respondentium  in  baptismate  sit  ad 
salutem :  ita  panrulis,  quibus  baptismum  denegari  jussisti, 
parentum  vel  patnmorum  corde  credentium,  et  pro  panrulis 


suit  fideli  verbo  baptima  ezpetentiaiii,  tad  noa  impttm- 
tium,  fides  et  fidelis  postulatio  prodeMe  potusnuit,  dQM  (joi 
cigus  Spiritus,  quo  regeneratio  fit,  ubi  vult  tpirat 
'  Baroo.  an.  41  n.  15. 
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uncertain,  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  is,)  this 
could  not  be  the  reason  of  the  name.  2.  He  thinks 
it  mig^t  be  so  called,  because  it  was  like  the  tessera 
mSUaris  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  a  sort  of  mark 
or  badge,  by  which  true  Christians  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  infidels,  or  heretics.  3.  Because  it 
was  a  collation  or  epitome  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Suicerus'  adds  to  these  a  fourth  reason  of  the  name. 
It  might  be  so  called,  he  thinks,  not  from  the 
military  badge,  but  the  military  oath  or  contract, 
which  soldiers  made  with  the  emperor,  when  they 
entered  into  his  service.  For  the  creed  is  a  token 
<^  the  contract  which  we  make  with  God  at  our 
baptism.  For  this  he  alleges  the  testimony  of  St. 
Ambrose,'  who  calls  the  creed,  the  oath  or  bond  of 
our  warfare ;  and  Petrus  Chrysologus,*  who  says, 
an  agreement  or  covenant  is  called  symholum  both 
in  human  and  Divine  contracts.  This  last  signifi- 
cation is  not  improbable ;  but  the  second  is  more 
generally  received  and  approved  by  modem'  au- 
Uiors,  and  has  also  the  countenance  of  some  ancient 
writers.  For  Maximus  Taurinensis'  supposes  it 
to  be  called  the  symbol,  because  it  is  a  sign  or 
mark  by  which  believers  are  distinguished  from 
onbeliev^rs  and  renegadoes.  And  Ruffinus  *  allows 
this  signification,  when  he  says,  It  was  therefore 
called  the  sign  or  mark,  because  at  that  time  (when, 
according  to  his  opinion,  it  was  made  by  the  apos- 
tles) many  of  the  circumcised  Jews,  as  is  related 
both  by  St  Paul,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
des,  did  feign  themselves  to  be  the  apostles  of 
Christ ;  and  to  serve  their  own  lucre  or  their  belly, 
went  forth  to  preach ;  naming  indeed  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  not  preaching  him  according  to  the  true 
lines  of  tradition.  Therefore  the  apostles  laid  down 
this  mark  or  test,  whereby  to  discern  him  who 
preached  Christ  truly,  according  to  the  apostolical 
rules.  It  is  further  reported  to  be  a  customary  thing 
in  civil  wars,  that  because  their  arms,  language,  me- 
thods, and  manner  of  fighting  are  the  same,  there- 
fore every  general,  to  prevent  fraud,  should  give  his 
soldiers  a  distinct  symbol,  which  in  Latin  is  called  a 
sign  or  token ;  that  if  one  met  another,  of  whom  he 
had  reason  to  doubt,  by  asking  him  the  symbol,  he 


might  discover  whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  a  late  learned  writer,*  who 
thinks,  "  That  this  name  was  not  derived  from  any 
military  custom,  but  rather  to  be  fetched  from  the 
sacra^  or  reUgious  services  of  the  heathens,  where 
those  who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries,  and 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  services, 
which  were  hidden  and  concealed  firom  the  greatest 
part  of  the  idolatrous  multitude,  had  certain  signs 
or  marks,  called  tymbola,  delivered  unto  them,  by 
which  they  mutually  knew  each  other,  and  upon 
the  declaring  of  them,  were  without  scruple  ad- 
mitted in  any  temple  to  the  secret  worship  and  rites 
of  that  god  whose  symbols  they  had  received." 
The  use  of  these  symbols  among  the  heathens  is 
abundantly  proved  by  that  learned  author,  both 
from  heathen  and  Christian  writers ;  but  then  he 
alleges  no  authority  to  prove  that  the  Christians 
called  their  creed  by  the  name  of  symbol,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  heathen  practice :  and  it  is  some  preju- 
dice against  it,  that  no  such  thing  is  said  or  hinted 
by  any  ancient  writer.  Neither  is  it  very  likely  that 
the  Christians  would  have  so  nice  a  regard  to  the 
abominable  and  filthy  mysteries  of  the  heathen,  as 
to  choose  that  signification  of  the  name  symbol  for 
their  creed,  when  with  much  more  decency  it  might 
be  fetched  from  the  innocent  and  ordinary  customs 
used  in  military  affidrs  or  civil  contracts,  from  which 
it  is  with  greater  probabihty  derived,  both  by  an- 
cient and  modem  writers. 

Another  usual  name  of  the  creed 
was  cavMv,  the  rule,  so  called  because  whyca«i«n«Hi, 
it  was  the  known  standard  or  rule  of 
faith,  by  which  orthodoxy  and  heresy  were  ex- 
amined and  judged.  As  w^en  the  council  of  An- 
tioch*  says  of  Paulus  Samosatensis,  that  he  was  an 
apostate  firom  the  rule,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  is, 
he  had  deviated  in  his  doctrine  from  the  creed,  the 
mle  of  faith.  Agreeably  to  this,  it  is  commonly 
styled  among  the  Greeks,**  8poc  and  UZoviq  tutthoq, 
the  determination  or  exposition  of  the  faith ;  and 
sometimes  simply  irumc,  the  faith;"  which  answers 
to  the  Latin  name,  reffulajidei,  the  rule  of  faith,  the 
common  appellation  of  it  in  Iren«us,"  Tertul- 


*  Snicer.  Theuuir.  Ecdes.  voce  YOfiCokou. 

*  Ambrot.  de  Veland.  Virgin,  lib.  3w  Symbolum  cordis 
ilpii^miliiin^  et  nottne  militia  sacramentum. 

*  Cbryiolog.  Horn.  G2.  Placitum  vel  pactum,  quod  lucn 
i^  veniantis  eontinet,  vel  futuri,  tymbolum  nuncupari, 
iwtfactn  etiam  docamor  humaoo,  &c. 

•Forbes  Inatruct  Histor.  Theolog.  lib.  1.  c.  1. n.  2. 

*  Maxim.  Taurin.  HomiL  in  Symbol  p.  239.  Signacu- 
fan  symboli  inter  fidelea  pertidofque  diicemit. 

'  Rufin.  Expoi.  Symboli  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  17.  In- 
^jf;^i|^  autem  val  ngnum  ideirco  dicitur,  quia  iUo  tempore, 
■eat  et  Panliit  apostokit  dicit,  et  in  Actii  Apoetolorum  re- 
fettw,  mnlli  ex  circompitif  Judsit  ftimulabant  se  eise  apot- 
hIm  Cbnati,  et  lacri  alicujua  vel  ventrit  gratia  ad  pmdi- 
1  proficiscebaatnr ;  nominaotes  quidem  Christum,  ted 
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non  integris  traditionum  lineis  nunciantet.  Ideirco  ergo 
iftud  indicium  posuere,  per  quod  agnosceretur  is,  qui  Chris- 
tum vere  secundum  apostolicas  regtdas  pnedicaret.  De- 
nique  et  in  bellis  civilibus  hoc  obsenrari  ferunt :  quoniam 
et  armorum  habitus  par,  et  sonus  vocis  idem,  et  mos  unus 
est,  atque  eadem  instituta  bellandi,  ne  qua  doli  subreptio 
fiat,  symbola  discreta  unusquisque  dux  suis  militibus  tndit; 
quB  latine  vel  signa  vel  indicia  nominantur:  ut  si  forte 
occurrerit  quis  de  quo  dubitetur,  interrogatus  symbolum, 
prodat  si  sit  hostis,  an  socius. 

*  Critical  History  of  the  Creed,  p.  11. 

*  Epist  Cone.  Antioch.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  30.     'Airo- 
«Td«  rov  Koifowov. 

M  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  39  et  40.  lib.  5.  c  4. 

»»  Theodorct,  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  7.         »  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  V^. 
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lian,"  Novatian,"  and  St  Jerom,**  where  they  speiik 
of  heretics,  and  their  deviations  from  the  common 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith  contained  in  the 
creeds  of  the  church. 

Another  ordinary  appellation  of 
the  creed  in  the  ancient  Greek  writers 
is  fidOrifiat  the  lesson,  so  called  from 
the  obligation  the  catechmnens  w^ere  wider  to  learn 
it.  This  may  easily  be  mistaken  by  an  unwary 
reader  for  a  lesson  in  the  Bible,  unless  where  some 
note  of  distinction  is  added  to  it.  Therefore  when 
we  n*ad  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  under 
Mennas,  that  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  in 
time  of  the  communion  service,  the  holy  lesson" 
was  read  according  to  custom,  we  are  not  to  undei^ 
stand  it  of  any  other  lesson  out  of  the  Bible,  but  of 
the  creed,  which  was  then  made  i)arl  of  the  com- 
munion service.  And  so  Socrates  "  sometimes  uses 
the  word :  and  Valesius  "  has  observed,  that  in  two 
manuscripts  of  that  author,  where  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  recited,  the  title  of  maihema  is  set  before 
it.  But  Leon  tins  Byzantinus**  speaks  more  ex- 
plicitly, and  calls  it  by  way  of  distinction,  the  de- 
cree or  lesson  of  faith,  speaking  of  the  creed  which 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  were  about 
to  make. 

Valesius*  has  also  observed  out  of 
V.  hj  tZ\^  Ypaii-  Socrates,  tha^  it  is  sometimes  styled 
-tPtt^ii.  gjjjjpjy  ^^^  absolutely  ypa^i)  and  ypayi- 
fta*  which  words,  though  they  are  usually  taken  to 
signify  the  Holy  Scripture,  yet  here  they  must 
have  another  meaning;  for  the  creed,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  an  inspired  wiiting,  unless  in  that 
sense  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  collected  out  of  the 
inspired  writings:  but  here  those  words  signify 
only,  in  a  conunon  sense,  letters  or  learning,  and  so 
are  used,  as  the  foregoing  word,  mathema^  with  a 
l)eculiar  reference  to  the  learning  of  the  catechu- 
mens. Some  also  allege  Cyprian  for  another  name, 
as  if  he  called  the  creed  peculiarly  the  sacrament 
of  faith.^'  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  C3rprian'6 
meaning  is  so  to  be  restrained.  For  he  is  rather 
speaking  in  general  against  profaning  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  which  include  the  sacraments,  or  any 


other  religious  rites,  aa  well  as  the  creed;  applyiiig 
that  text  of  Scripture  to  his  purpose,  "  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  yoor 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  tread  them  imder 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  Or  if  it 
be  limited  to  any  particular  mystery,  it  ibodd 
rather  signify  baptism  than  the  creed :  for  bspdsn 
is  sometimes  called  the  sacrament  of  fidth  by  St 
Austin,"  and  the  sacrament  of  &ith  and  repentance, 
by  Fulgentius"  and  others,  as  I  shall  more  particn- 
larly  show,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  baptisuL  For 
which  reason,  I  do  not  take  this  to  be  any  particu- 
lar name  given  to  the  creed  by  any  ancient  writer; 
but  the  creed  is  the  faith  itself,  (the  creAiUtat,  u 
some  middle-age  writers**  call  it,)  and  the  sacia- 
ment  of  faith  is  baptism. 

The  next  inquiry  is  into  the  original  ^^  ^ 
and  nature  of  the  ancient  creeds ;  .yJtbUllLh 
which  will  admit  of  three  questions :  o!!2  ^^^HS^ 
I,  Whether  that  which  is  commonly  ESnDtL'^!Ji!!r 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed*  was  com-  *'™*''"^- 
posed  by  the  apostles  in  the  same  form  of  words 
as  now  it  is  used  in  the  church  ?  2.  Whether  the 
apostles  made  or  used  any  creeds  at  all  for  the  in- 
stitution of  catechumens,  or  the  administiation  of 
baptism?  3.  If  they  did,  what  aiticles  were  con- 
tained in  them  ?  The  first  question  is  now  generally 
resolved  in  the  negative  by  learned  men,  though 
many  both  of  the  ancients  and  modems  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion.  Some  have  thou^t  that  the 
twelve  apostles  in  a  full  meeting  composed  the 
creed  in  tlie  very  same  form  of  words  as  now  it  is 
used  in  the  church ;  and  others  have  gone  so  &r  as 
to  pretend  to  tell  what  article  was  composed  hj 
every  particular  apostle.  Dr.  Comber  is  so  positive 
in  the  matter,  as  to  say,  '*  We  have  no  better  medium 
to  prove  the  books"  were  written  by  those  authon 
whose  names  they  bear,  than  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  antiquity ;  and  by  that  we  can  abundantij 
prove  the  apostles  were  the  authors  of  this  creed.^ 
For  this  he  cites  Clemens  Romanus,  Irenieus,  Oii- 
gen,  Tertullian,  Ruflinus,  Ambrose,  Austin,  Jerom, 
Pope  Leo,  Maximus  Taurinensis,  Cassian»  and  Isi- 
dore.   But  none  of  these  writers,  except  Ruflkus, 


"  Tertul.  de  Preescript.  c.  13.  Rcgula  est  autem  fidei,  qua 
creditur  unum  omnino  Deum  eise,  &c.  It.  de  Veland. 
Virgin,  c.  1.  Regula  autem  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  im- 
mobilis  ct  irrefurmabilis,  credendi  scilicet  in  unicum  Deum 
omnipotcntem,  &c. 
'   >*  Novatian.  de  Trinit.  c.  I  et  9.    Regula  vcritatis. 

'*  Hieron.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcellam,  cent.  Errores  Montani. 
Prinium  in  fidei  regula  discrepamus,  &c. 

>*>  Cone.  C.  P.  sub  Menna,  Act.  5.  L  5.  p.  181.  Tov  dyiov 
fjiadnfiarov  Kara  rd  o-vvi]0ev  Xtx^tWof. 

"  Socrat.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  25.  TA  \oiwa  rov  fia^i^fiarov. 
Ussor.  de  Symbolis,  p.  20,  shows  the  same  out  of  Justinian, 
Maxentius,  and  Photius. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

'•  Lef)nt.  de  Sectis.  Act.  6.  p.  515.  'K^o^ei;  aitroU  wrrr 
itpov  Tri<rTe««  Kai  jutt0f}/ua  iroi^trai. 


»  Vales.  Not  in  Theodor.  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 

"  Cypr.  Testim.  ad  Quirin.  lib.  3.  c.  50. 

fidei  non  esse  prophanandum. Ne  dederitii  saoctum  ei- 

nibus,  &c. 

°  Aug.  Ep^  23.  ad  Bonifiic.  Sieut  secuBdum  qneadim 
modum  sacramentum  corporis  Ghristi  corpus  Chrati  etf^ 
sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Christi  est,  iu  n* 
cramcntum  fidei  fides  est. 

a  Fulgent,  de  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  30.  Per  sacrameBtan 
fidei  et  poenitentiB,  id  est,  per  baptismum  libermtna. 

<•  Vid.  Herardi  Turonensis  Capitul.  14a  ap.  WkaHoa. 
Auctarium  Histories  Dogmatxcss  Usserii,  p.  3G8w  GloriA 
Patri,  ac  sanctus,  atque  credulitaa»  et  Kyrie  Elttson  a  cusc- 
tis  reverenter  canator.  It.  Edictum  Reccandi  Regis  ad  ctL 
cem  Concilii  Toletani  tertiL 

^  Comber'aCompanioii  to  tha  TsmpU^  pw  13& 
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speak  home  to  his  purpose ;  but  only  say,  the  creeds 
in  general  are  of  apostolical  institution :  which,  for 
the  substance,  no  one  denies;  for  they  speak  of 
several  forms,  and  yet  ascribe  them  all  to  the  apos- 
tles ;  which  is  an  argument  they  did  not  mean  this 
particular  form  any  more  than  others.  For  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  often  called  the  Apostles'  Creed ; 
and  yet  no  one  beUeves  that  that  Creed  was  com- 
posed toUdem  verbis  by  the  apostles.  Ruffinus  in- 
deed seems  to  say,  there  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  the  apostles,  being  about  to  depart  from  Jeru- 
salem," first  settled  a  rule  for  their  future  preach- 
ing ;  lest,  after  they  were  separated  from  one  an- 
other, they  should  expound  different  doctrines  to 
those  whom  they  invited  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Wherefore  being  all  assembled  together,  and  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  composed  this  short  rule 
of  their  preaching,  each  one  contributing  his  sen- 
tence, and  left  it  as  a  rule  to  be  given  to  all  believ- 
ers. And  for  this  reason,  he  thinks,  it  might  be 
called  the  symbol,  because  that  word  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies both  a  test  and  a  collation  of  opinions  toge- 
ther. The  author*'  under  the  name  of  St  Austin 
is  a  little  more  particular  in  the  story ;  for  he  pre- 
tends to  tell  us  what  article  was  put  in  by  each  par- 
ticular apostle :  Peter  said,  **  I  believe  in  God,  the 
Father  Almighty."  John,  '*  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth."  James,  "  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
our  Lord."  Andrew  added,  "who  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
Philip  said,  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried."  Thomas,  '*  He  de- 
scended into  hell ;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead."  Bartholomew,  "  He  ascended  into  hea- 
ven, and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty."  Matthew,  **  From  thence  he  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  James,  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  added,  **  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  holy  catholic  church."  Simon  Zelotes,  *'  the 
commnnion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James,  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
body."    Matthias,  *'  life  everlasting." 

Bat  now  there  is  an  insuperable  difkulty  Ues 
against  this  tradition,  which  is  this,  that  there  are 
two  or  three  articles  here  mentioned,  which  are 


*  EuiBn.  Bzpoi.  Symboli,  ad  ctlcem  Cypriini,  p.  17. 
DiMMmii  itmqiM  ab  inviccin,  normaoi  priut  futurie  ubi 
pnBdicationia  in  commune  coostituimt :  ne  forte  alius  ab 
alio  abdncti,  di?cmim  aliquid  his  qui  ad  fidem  Christi  invi- 
tabantur,  cxponerent  Omnes  ergo  in  uno  positi,  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  repleti,  breve  istad  futura  sibi,  ut  diximus,  praedica- 
lianie  indicimn,  oonfereodo  in  unum  quod  seotiebat  unus- 
^uieqiM^  eompotumt;  atque  banc  credentibus  dandam  esse 
iflgnlam  etatuunt  Sjmbolum  autem  hoc  multis  et  justissi- 
mis  caosMS  appellare  voluerunt  Symbolum  eaim  Grsece  et 
iodictnm  dici  potest,  et  collatio,  hoc  est,  quod  plures  in 
uamn  ooaferant 

*  Aug.  de  Tempore,  Ser.  115.  aL  92.  in  Append.  1. 10.  p. 
675. 
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known  not  to  have  been  in  this  Creed  for  three  or  // 
four  ages  at  least.  For  Ruffinus  himself  tells  us. 
The  descent  into  hell  was  neither  in  the  Roman" 
Creed,  which  is  that  we  call  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
nor  yet  in  any  creed  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  only 
the  sense  of  it  might  be  said  to  be  couched  in  that 
other  expression,  he  was  buried.  Bishop  Usher  and 
Bishop  Pearson  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this 
observation  by  a  particular  induction  from  all  the 
ancient  creeds,  and  showed  this  article  to  be  want- 
ing in  them  all  for  four  hundred  years,  except  the 
Creed  of  Aquileia,  which  Ruffinus  expounds,  and 
the  Creed  of  the  council  of  Ariminum,  mentioned 
in  Socrates.*  Others  haye  made  the  same  observa- 
tion upon  the  article  concerning  the  communion  of 
saints,  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Creed 
of  Aquileia,  or  any  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  creed 
for  above  the  space  of  four  hundred  years.  Nor  is 
the  article  of  "  the  life  everlasting"  expressly  men- 
tioned in  many  creeds,  but  only  inclusively  contain- 
ed in  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;"  which  is  the 
concluding  article  in  many  ancient  creeds.  These  are 
plain  demonstrations,  without  any  other  argument^ 
that  the  creed,  as  it  stands  in  the  present  form,  could\\ 
not  be  composed  in  the  manner  as  is  pretended  by  / 
the  apostles.  The  silence  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles about  any  such  composition,  is  a  collateral  evi- 
dence against  it  The  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  \\ 
for  above  tliree  whole  centuries,  is  a  further  con-"^ 
firmation.  The  variety  of  creeds,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  used  by  the  ancients,  yet  extant  in 
their  writings,  some  with  omissions,  others  with 
additions,  and  all  in  a  different  phrase,  are  no  less 
evident  proofs,  that  one  universal  form  had  not  been 
pitched  upon  and  prescribed  to  the  whole  church  by 
the  apostles.  For  then  it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined, 
that  any  church  should  have  received  any  other 
•form  in  the  least  tittle  varying  from  it  These  rea- 
sons do  now  generally  satisfy  learned  men,  that  no 
such  precise  form  was  composed,  according  to  that 
pretended  tradition,  by  all  the  apostles.  The  reader 
may  find  dissertations  in  Vossius,"  Bishop  Usher,'^ 
Hammond  L'Estrange,**  Basnagins,"  Suicenis,**  and 
the  learned  author  of  the  late  Critical  History  of 
the  Creed,"  to  this  purpose.    And  it  is  much  to  be 


"  Ruffin.  Expos.  S}inboli,  p.  22.  Sciendum  sane  est, 
quod  in  ecclesiae  Romanv  symbolo  non  habetur  additum, 
Descendit  ad  interna,  sed  neque  in  Orientis  ecclesiis  habetur 
hie  sermo ;  vis  tamen  verbi  eadem  videtur  esse  in  eo  quod 
sepultus  dicitur. 

•  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  37.  «»  Yoss.  de  tribus  Symbolis. 

"  Usser.  de  Symbolo  Romano. 

"  L'Estrange,  AUiance  of  Divin.  Offic.  chap.  3.  p.  80. 

"  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  471. 

»«  Suicer.  Tbesaur.  Eccles.  voce  Sw/i/SoXoi^.  t.  2.  p.  1092. 

»  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Creed,  chap.  I.  p.  27.  See  also 
Bishop  Bull's  Judicium  Ecclesie  Cathol.  &c.  cap.  5.  n.  3, 
where  he  refers  to  Vossius  as  having  abundantly  prbved 
this  thesis. 
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wondered  at,  that  any  knowing  person,  against  such 
convincing  cfndence,  should  labour  to  maintain  the 
contrary,  u|)on  no  better  grounds  than  only  this, 
that  the  ancients  agree  in  calling  the  creed  apostoli- 
cal. For  they  do  not  always  intend  this  particular 
form,  but  call  all  other  forms  apostolical,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  the  Eastern 
Creeds,  the  Western  Creeds,  and  all  others  which 
agree  with  this  in  substance,  though  not  in  method 
or  expression,  and  are  all  equally  apostolical,  as 
being  all  derived  from  the  apostles'  preaching,  and 
for  substance  composed  by  them,  and  some  of  them 
perha|>s  left  in  the  churches  where  they  preached, 
as  the  first  rudiments  of  this  creed  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  Roman  church.  So  far  all  the  ancient 
catholic  creeds  may  be  said  to  be  apostolical,  as 
being  in  substance  the  same  with  the  creeds  used  in 
baptism  by  the  apostles. 

8^  ^  By  all,  then,  that  has  hitherto  been 

miSSL^'iUii  said,  I  intend  not  to  insinuate,  that 
fc^  i^?n"Vu'f  the  apostles  used  no  creeds  at  all,  but 
rather  that  they  used  many,  differing 
in  form,  but  not  in  substance,  from  one  another. 
All  that  I  contend  for,  is  only  this,  that  none  of  the 
present  forms  are  exactly  the  same  in  expression 
uith  those  of  the  apostles,  which  is  demonstrated 
from  the  variety  of  creeds  used  in  several  churches, 
and  from  the  addition  of  some  words  to  that  creed 
which  pretends  most  to  be  apostolical.  But  though 
the  apostles  composed  no  one  creed  to  be  of  per- 
petual and  universal  use  for  the  whole  church,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  they  used  some  forms 
in  admitting  catechiunens  to  baptism.  There  are 
many  expressions  in  Scripture  that  favour  this,  par- 
ticularly Philip's  questions  to  the  eunuch  before  be 
baptized  him,  and  St.  Peter's  interrogatories,  or  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  which 
was  used  in  baptism :  and  the  constant  practice  of 
the  church,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  admitting 
none  to  baptism  but  by  answer  to  such  interroga- 
tories, is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  apostolical 
practice.  But  then,  as  the  church  used  a  liberty  of 
expression  in  her  several  creeds,  so  it  is  not  im- 
probable the  apostles  did  the  same,  without  tying 
themselves  to  any  one  form,  who  had  less  need  to 
do  it,  being  all  guided  by  inspiration.  And  hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that  there  being  no  one  certain  form 
of  a  creed  prescribed  universally  to  all  churches, 
every  church  had  liberty  to  frame  their  own  creeds, 
as  they  did  their  own  liturgies,  without  being  tied 
precisely  to  any  one  form  of  words,  so  long  as  they 
kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine  at  first 
delivered  by  the  apostles :  which  seems  to  be  the 
true  reason  of  so  many  ancient  forms,  differing  in 
words,  not  in  substance. 


*■  Episcop.  Institut.  lib.  4.  tect  2.  cap.  3i. 
■^  Bull.  Judic.  Ecclei.  Catbol.  &c.  cap.  6. 


But  now  the  grand  question  still 
remains,  concerning  the  nature,  sub- 
stance, and  extent  of  the  apostolical 
creeds,  that  i^  what  articles  were  emitained  in 
them  ?  Some  there  are  who  would  confine  these  to 
very  narrow  bounds,  making  them  at  first  to  be  no 
more  than  what  is  contained  expressly  in  the  fonn 
of  baptism,  **  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Son,  sod 
Holy  Ghost."  So  Episcopius*  and  his  followen, 
who  would  persuade  the  world,  that  for  the  three 
first  ages,  the  doctrine  of  our  Savioni's  Divinity  was 
no  necessary  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  Bat  the 
learned  Bishop  Boll,"  and  Dr.  Grabe,"  have  judi- 
ciously refuted  these  pretences ;  the  one,  by  showing 
from  all  the  ancient  creeds,  that  this  doc^ine  was  a 
necessary  article  before  the  Nicene  cooncfl ;  and  the 
other,  by  evincing  firom  Scriptnre,  that  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Apostles'  Creed  used  in  the  administm- 
tion  of  baptism,  were  at  the  first  much  lai^ger  than  • 
what  Episcopins  pretended ;  and  that  in  the  apos- 
tles' age,  either  by  their  authority  or  pennisskm, 
the  creed  consisted  of  all  the  present  articles,  except 
only  those  two,  of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  ^ 
communion  of  saints,  which  are  owned  to  be  of  later  j 
admission.  Mr.  Basnage"  indeed  has  a  peculiar 
opinion,  that  the  creed  was  composed  and  the  chief 
articles  inserted  only  in  the  second  century,  in  op- 
position to  several  heresies,  which  then  began  to 
infest  the  church.  The  Gnostics  Inooght  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  two-fold  deity,  the  one  good,  the  other 
evil :  against  this  pestilent  heresy,  the  church  pat 
that  article  into  her  creed,  "  I  bdieve  in  God,"  or, 
in  one  God.  Menander,  thediscii^e  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, asserted,  that  the  world  was  not  created  hf 
God,  but  by  angels :  this  occasioned  the  church  to 
insert  those  words,  **  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.* 
Carpocrates  taught,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man, 
and  begotten  of  both  sexes,  as  other  men :  in  op- 
position to  whom,  it  was  inserted,  that  Christ  wai 
**  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  Basilidians . 
did  not  believe  Jesus  was  crucified  by  the  Jews,  but 
only  Simon  of  Cyrene :  to  confute  whom,  they  pot 
in  those  words,  *'  He  was  dead  and  buried."  Carpo- 
crates rejected  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh :  and 
upon  that,  "I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh," 
was  added  to  the  creed.  Thus,  if  we  will  hearken  *> 
to  this  learned  person,  there  was  no  creed  at  all  r 
made  by  the  apostles,  but  it  was  composed  entirely  ^  ' 
by  the  church,  and  gradually  augmented,  only  as  i 
the  rise  of  sects  and  heresies  required  some  oppoo^ 
don  to  be  made  to  them.  The  learned  anthofoT 
the  late  Critical  History  of  the  Creed  goes  the  same 
way,  only  with  this  difference,  that  he  supposes 
(what  Mr.  Basnage  does  not)  that  some  articles  were 
inserted  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  othos  sn- 


"  Grabe,  Annotata  ad  cap.  5,  6^  at  7.  ejiud.  p.  61. 
"  Basnag.  Bxercitat^  in  Barott.  p.  470. 
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peradded  by  the  church,  as  the  occasion  of  heresies 
required.  But  when  he  speaks  of  the  particular 
articles,  he  falls  in  with  Mr.  Basnage's  notion  about 
the  chiefest ;  for  he  supposes  the  first  article,  *'  I 
believe  in  one  God,"  not  to  be  made  against  the  po- 
lytheism of  the  Gentiles  by  the  apostles,  but  only 
by  the  church,  upon  the  rise  of  the  heresies  of  the 
Valentinians,  Cerdonians,  Marcionites,  and  others 
in  after  ages.  Which  in  effect  is  to  say,  the  creed 
was  made,  and  not  made  by  the  apostles ;  for  if  the 
principal  articles  were  not  composed  by  them,  I  see 
not  what  else  can  entitle  them  to  have  been  the  au- 
thors of  it.  And  therefore  I  much  more  readily 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Grabe, 
which  he  maintains  against  this  learned  person, 
that  the  article  of  **  one  God  the  Father,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,**  was  originally  inserted  into  the 
creed  by  the  apostles,  against  the  capital  error  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  made  one  god  to  have  power  over 
heaven,  another  over  the  earth,  another  over  the 
sea,  &c.,  and  divided  the  divine  honour  among  them. 
For  so  the  vulgar  among  the  heathen  practised 
their  idolatry;  however,  the  philosophers  among 
them  might  be  a  little  more  refined  in  dieir  theology, 
and  have  more  agreeable  notions  of  the  unity  of  the 
supreme  God.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
this  first  article  was  inserted,  to  make  men  renounce 
in  their  baptism  this  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
Crentiles. 

The  opinion  of  Episcopius,  that  nothing  more 
was  originally  in  the  creed  about  our  Saviour,  but 
only  the  bare  title  of  the  Son,  is  solidly  refuted  by 
Dr.  Grab^,  who  proves  from  Scripture,  that  he  had 
always  this  title  with  the  addition  of  his  being  the 
Son  of  God:  and  that  those  other  articles,  '*  He  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  that  he  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
Godf  and  from  thence  should  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  dead,"  were  all  original  articles  of  the 
creed ;  being  such  doctrines  as  the  apostles  chiefly 
taught  their  catechumens,  and  such  as  the  Jews 
and  Grentiles  either  denied  or  ridiculed :  and  there- 
fore it  was  proper  to  make  all  new  converts,  at  their 
entrance  on  Christianity,  make  a  particular  profes- 
■ion  of  such  articles,  in  opposition  to  their  former 
enors,  whether  they  came  over  frx>m  the  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  .Upon  this  account  he  also  rejects  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Critical  History,  who 
•oppoaes  the  article  of  the  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  to  have  been  added  to  the  creed  only  in  the 
•econd  century,  and  that  in  opposition  to  Apelles, 
one  of  Mardon's  disciples,  who  denied  the  ascen- 
■ion  of  Christ's  flesh  into  heaven.  But  if  it  had 
been  designed  against  him,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  more  particularly  expressed,  that  his  flesh 


ascended  into  heaven,  as  Dr.  Grabe  observes  it  is  in 
Irensus,  and  not  barely  that  Christ  ascended  into 
heaven.  For  the  same  reason  he  concludes,  that  the 
following  articles,  of  his  session  at  God*s  right  hand, 
and  his  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
could  not  be  inserted  into  the  creed  in  opposition 
to  the  Marcionites  and  Gnostics,  as  the  foremen- 
tioncd  author  supposes ;  for  then  they  would  have 
been  more  precisely  worded  against  their  reigning 
tenets,  which  were,  that  Christ's  flesh  was  void  of 
sense  in  heaven,  and  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son 
of  that  God  who  is  the  Judge  of  the  world :  where- 
fore it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  those  articles 
were  originally  inserted  by  the  apostles,  to  correct 
the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

As  to  those  two  articles,  "  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  Dr. 
Grabe  makes  some  question  whether  they  were  as 
ancient  as  the  former,  because  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  common  catechetical  discourses  of  the  apos- 
tles, but  he  thinks,  before  St^  John's  death  diey 
were  inserted  against  the  heresies  of  Carpocrates. 
Ebion,  and  Cerinthus,  who  denied  both  articles,  and 
asserted,  that  Christ  was  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
after  the  common  way  of  mankind. 

The  article  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  always  a  part 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  by  the  confession  of  Episco- 
pius himself.  And  therefore  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain,  that  nothing  more  was  required  of 
catechumens  before  baptism,  but  only  the  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  is 
wholly  to  be  rejected. 

The  article  of  ''remission  of  sins "  was  also  origin- 
ally in  the  apostolical  creeds,  because  it  always 
appears  to  have  been  one  principal  point  of  their 
catechetical  institutions.  And  therefore  the  opinion 
of  the  leamed  author  of  the  Critical  History,  that 
it  was  only  in  some  creeds,  but  not  in  all,  till  the 
rise  of  the  Novatian  heresy,  is  also  to  be  rejected ; 
because  it  appears  from  Cyprian,  that  it  was  in  the 
creed  which  the  Novatians  themselves  made  use  of 
in  baptism. 

The  articles  of  "the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
life  everlasting,"  are  also  concluded  to  have  been  in 
the  Apostles'  jCreed,  if  not  from  the  very  first,  yet  at 
least  when  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
because  he  there  mentions  "the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  and  "etemal  judgment,"  among  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  Heb.  vi.  2. 

The  article  of  "  the  church,"  Dr.  Grabe  thinks,^  was 
not  originally  in  the  creed,  but  added  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  first  century,  or  beginning  of  the  second, 
upon  occasion  of  heretics  and  schismatics  separating 
from  the  church.  At  least  it  appears  frx>m  Tcrtul- 
lian's  book  De  Baptismo,^  that  the  profession  of  it 


*  TertuL  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.    Cum  sob  tribus  et  testado 
Mn  et  tpoofio  salntit  pignorentur  necenarid  a^jicitur  ee- 


desise  mentio ;  quoniam  ubi  tret,  id  est.  Pater,  Filiui,  et 
Spiritus  Saactus,  ibi  ccdesia,  quae  trium  oor^^aa  ««i. 
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was  required  in  his  time,  of  catechumens  at  their 
baptism.  For  he  says,  after  they  had  testified 
their  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
they  also  added  the  church,  because  where  those 
three  were,  there  was  the  church,  and  it  was  the 
body  of  the  three. 

The  article  of  *'  the  communion  of  saints,"  he 
readily  acknowledges,  was  never  in  any  creed  before 
the  fourth  century.  And  that  concerning  the  de- 
scent into  hell,  was  not  originally  in  the  creed,  but 
added  upon  occasion  of  heretics  in  after  ages.  But 
the  precise  time  of  its  addition  is  not  exactly  agreed 
upon  between  the  author  of  the  Critical  History 
and  Dr.  Grabe.  The  former  (who  is  allowed  to 
have  explained  the  genuine  sense  of  this  article 
with  as  great  exactness  as  the  most  consummate  di- 
vine) supposes  it  to  have  been  added  against  the 
Arians  and  Apollinarians,  (who  denied  the  soul  or 
spirit  of  Christ,)  because  the  fathers  argued  thus 
against  them :  Christ  descended  into  hell  either  in 
his  Divinity,  or  his  soul,  or  his  body :  but  it  is  ab- 
surd to  ascribe  the  descent  into  hell  either  to  his 
Divinity  or  his  body ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  his 
soul  that  descended;  which  proves  the  reality  of 
his  soul.  But  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  this  article  was  of 
earlier  date,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Arian  creeds  themselves,  and  others,  more  ancient 
than  the  Apollinarians :  and  that  if  it  had  been  in- 
serted against  the  Apollinarian  doctrine,  it  would 
not  have  been  barely  said,  "  he  descended  into  hell  ,•" 
but  rather,  he  descended  by  his  soul  into  hell; 
which  had  been  directly  against  that  heresy.  There- 
fore he  rather  supposes  it  to  have  been  added  to  the 
creed  in  opposition  to  the  Valentinians  and  Marcion- 
ites,  who,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Ire- 
na?us"  and  Tertullian,*'  pretended,  that  the  souls  of 
all  that  died  of  their  sects  went  immediately  to  hea- 
ven ;  when  yet  Christ  himself  went  into  the  state 
and  place  of  separate  souls  for  three  days  before  his 
resurrection  and  ascension. 

Upon  the  whole  matter.  Dr.  Grabe  concludes, 
that  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  except  these  three, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  church,  and  the  de- 
scent of  Christ  into  hell,  were  solemnly  professed 
by  the  first  Christians,  in  their  confessions  of  faith 
in  the  apostles*  days,  by  their  authority,  or  at  least, 
their  approbation ;  for  which  reason,  the  creed,  as 
to  those  parts  of  it,  may  properly  be  called  apos- 
tolical. And  it  could  hardly  be,  that  all  churches 
in  the  world  should  so  unanimously  agree  in  tlie 
common  confession  of  so  many  articles  of  it,  unless 
it  had  proceeded  from  some  such  authority  as  they 
all  acknowledged.  But  the  reason  why  the  con- 
fessions of  particular  churches  difiered  in  words 
and  phrases,  he  thinks  was  from  hence,  that  the 


creed  which  the  apostles  ddivered,  was  not  writr 
ten  with  paper  and  ink,  but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of 
the  heart,  as  St  Jerom  words  it*  Whence  evoy 
church  was  at  liberty  to  express  their  sense  in  their 
own  terms.  But  he  will  not  undertake  to  Tindictte 
the  common  tradition  of  Ruffinus,  that  it  wis 
made  by  joint  consent  of  all  the  apostles,  when  Hbgf 
were  about  to  separate  from  one  another;  and 
much  less,  that  every  one  of  the  twelve  apostki 
cast  in  his  symbol  to  complete  the  nnmber  of  twehe 
articles,  as  the  other  story  is  told  by  the  anthor  im- 
der  the  name  of  St.  Austin,  which  he  thinks  is  not 
in  the  least  to  be  regarded.  I  have  been  a  little 
more  jMirticular  in  representing  the  sense  of  tfaii 
great  man  upon  this  point,  both  because  his  account 
of  the  original  of  the  several  articles  of  the  creed 
seems  to  be  most  exact,  and  because  the  discoiuie 
where  he  delivers  his  opinion  may  not  yet  be  hSkM 
into  the  hands  of  every  ordinary  reader. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  COLLBCTION  OP  SEVERAL  ANCIE!fT  FORMS  OP  THI 
CREED  OUT  OP  THE  PRIMITIVE  RECORDS  OF  TBS 
CHURCH. 

I  SHALL  now  in  the  next  place  present  ^^  i, 
the  reader  with  several  of  the  ancient  thT^mSIT?^ 
forms  of  the  creed,  as  we  find  them  ■**■ 
preserved  in  the  most  ancient  writers,  and  the  most 
authentic  primitive  records  of  the  church.  The  we 
of  these  will  be,  not  only  to  iUustrate  and  confins 
what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter,  bat  also  to 
declare  what  was  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church, 
and  show  the  vanity  of  modem  heretics^  espeeisUy 
the  Arians,  who  pretend  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour*s  Divinity  was  no  necessary  article  of  frith 
before  the  council  of  Nice.  Bishop  Usher,  in  his 
curious  tract  De  Symbolo  Romano,  has  alresdy 
collected  a  great  many  of  these  ancient  forms;  bat 
because  that  piece  is  written  in  Latin,  and  become 
very  scarce,  and  some  things  more  may  be  added  to 
it,  I  will  here  oblige  the  English  reader  with  a  new 
account  of  them,  beginning  with  the  fragments  of 
the  creed  which  we  have  in  Irenieus,  Origen,  Cy- 
prian, Tertullian,  and  other  private  writers,  which 
Bishop  Usher  gives  no  account  of.  Some  £uicy  the 
creed  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Igiiatiai» 
Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  and  Jostin  Martyr: 
but  Bishop  Pearson*  has  rightly  observed,  Thst 
these  writers,  however  they  may  incidentafly  men- 
tion some  articles  of  faith,  do  not  formally  deliver 
any  rule  of  ^th  used  in  their  own  times.    The 


*'  IrenajMs.  lib.f).  C.31. 

^  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  55. 


^  Ilieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c  9. 

*  Peanon's  Expotitioa  of  the  Grsad,  ArtidsS.  laitioL 
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'first  that  speaks  of  this  is  Irenfieus,  who  calls  it  the 
unalterable  canon*  or  rule  of  truth,  which  every 
man  received  at  his  baptism.  And  he  immediately 
declares  what  it  was  in  these  words :  The  chtHrch, 
though  it  be  dispersed  over  all  the  world,'  from  one 
end  of  the  eardi  to  the  other,  received  from  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples  the  belief  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  sea,  and  all  things  in  them ;  and  in  one  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  incarnate  for  our 
salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  preached 
by  the  prophets  the  dispensations  [of  God],  and  the 
advent,  and  nativity  of  a  virgin,  and  passion,  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  of 
the  flesh  of  his  beloved  Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
into  heaven,  and  his  coming  again  from  heaven  in 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  recapitulate  all  things, 
and  raise  the  flesh  of  all  mankind ;  that,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth,  to  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  to  him ;  and  that  he 
may  exercise  just  judgment  upon  all,  and  send  spi- 
ritual wickednesses,  and  the  transgressing  and  apos- 
tate angels,  with  all  ungodly,  unrighteous,  lawless, 
and  blaspheming  men,  into  everlasting  fire;  but 
grant  life  to  all  righteous  and  holy  men,  that  keep 
his  commandments  and  persevere  in  his  love,  some 
from  the  beginning,  others  after  repentance,  on 
whom  he  confers  immortality,  and  invests  them 
with  eternal  glory.  This  faith,  he*  says,  v^'ss  the 
same  in  all  the  world ;  men  professed  it  with  one 
heart  and  one  soul :  for  though  there  were  different 
dialects  in  the  world,  yet  the  power  of  the  faith  was 
one  *  and  the  same.  The  churches  in  Germany  had 
no  other  faith  or  tradition  than  those  in  Iberia  or 
Spain,  or  those  among  the  Celts,  that  is,  France, 
or  in  the  East,  or  in  Egypt,  or  in  Libya,  or  in  the 
jniddle  parts  of  the  world,  by  which  he  means  Je- 
rusalem and  the  adjacent  churches,  which  were 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  But  as 
one  and  the  same  sun  enhghtened  all  the  world ;  so 
the  preaching  of  this  truth  shined  all  over,  and  en- 


lightened all  men  that  were  willing  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  Nor  did  the  most  eloquent 
ruler  of  the  church  say  any  more  than  this,  [for 
no  one  was  above  his  Master,]  nor  the  weakest  di- 
minish any  thing  of  this  tradition.  For  the  faith 
being  one  and  the  same,  he  that  said  most  of  it, 
could  not  enlarge  it,  nor  he  that  said  least,  take  any 
thing  from  it 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  Irensus,  by 
this  one  faith,  did  not  mean  the  express  form  of 
words  now  used  in  the  Apostles'  Creed;  for  his 
words  differ  much  in  expression  from  that,  though 
in  sense  and  substance  it  be  the  same  faith,  and 
that  which  was  then  preached  and  taught  over  all 
the  churches. 

There  is  another  such  form  of  apos- 
totical  doctrine  collected  by  Origen  in  tu  emd  or  ori. 
his  books  of  Christian  Principles,* 
where  he  thus  dehvers  the  rule  of  faith  :  The  things 
which  are  manifestly  handed  down  by  the  apos- 
tolical preaching,  are  these :  first.  That  there  is  one 
God,  who  created  and  made  aU  things,  and  caused 
the  whole  universe  to  exist  oat  of  nothing;  the  God 
of  all  the  just  that  ever  were  from  the  first  creation 
and  foundation  of  all ;  the  God  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth, 
Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob» 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses  and  the  prophets :  and 
that  this  God,  in  the  last  days,  as  he  had  promised 
before  by  his  prophets,  sent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
first  to  call  Israel,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  after  the 
infidelity  of  his  people  Israel.  This  just  and  good 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  gave 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Gospels^  be- 
ing the  God  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  The  next  article  is,  That  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  into  the  world,  was  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther before  every  creature,  who,  ministering  to  his 
Father  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  ['<  for  by  him  all 
things  were  made,"]  in  the  last  times  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  became  man :  he  who  was 
God,  was  made  flesh;  and  when  he  was  man,  he 
continued  the  same  God  that  he  was  before.  He 
assumed  a  body  in  all  things  like  ours,  save  only 
that  it  was  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost 


*  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  p.  44. 

*  Ibiil.  cap.  2.  p.  45. 

*  Ibid,  c  3. 

*  Origen.  W9pl  <ipx»Vf  in  Pnefiit  1. 1.  p.  665.  Species 
-fiero  eoram,  qus  per  pnedicationem  apostolicam  manifeste 
tradnntiir,  ista  sunt  Primo  quotl  unus  Deui  est,  qui  omoia 
«naTit  atqiie  composuit,  quique  ex  millis  fecit  esse  universa; 
Dmm  a  prima  crsatara  et  conditione  mundi  omDium  justa. 
fUi,  Dens  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem, 
'Abrabam,  Isaac,  Jacob,  12  patriarcharam,  Moysi  et  pro- 
pbeteram:  at  quod  iiic  Dens  innovissimis  diebus,  sicut  per 
irrophetas  suos  ante  promtserat,  misit  Dominum  nostrum 
Jesom  Christum,  primo  quidem  vocaturum  Israel,  secundo 
atiam  Cjentes  post  perfidiam  populi  Israel.  Hie  Dews  Jus- 
tus et  bonus.  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  legem  et 


prophetas  et  Evangelia  dedit,  qui  et  apostolorum  Deus  est, 
et  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Turn  deinde  quia  Jesus 
Christus  ipse  qui  venit,  ante  omnem  creaturam  natus  ex 
Patre  est.  Qui  cum  in  omnium  conditione  Patri  ministras- 
set  (per  ipsum  enim  omnia  facta  sunt)  novissimis  tempori- 
bus  seipsum  exinaniens  homo  factus  est:  incarnatus  est 
cum  Deus  esset,  et  homo  mansit  quod  Deus  erat  Corpus 
assumpsit  nostro  corpori  simile,  eo  solo  differens  quod  na- 
tum  ex  Virgine  de  Spiritu  Sancto  est  Et  quoniam  hie 
Jesus  Christus  natus,  et  pessus  est  in  veritate  et  non  per 
imaginem  communem  banc  mortem,  vere  mortuus  est ;  vera 
enim  a  mortuis  resurrexit,  et  post  resurrectionem  conversa- 
tus  cum  discipulis  suis,  assumptus  est  Tum  deinde  honore 
ac  dignitate  Patri  ct  Filio  sociatiun  tradiderunt  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  &c. 
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And  because  this  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and  suffer- 
ed death,  common  to  all,  in  truth,  and  not  only  in 
appearance,  he  was  truly  dead ;  for  he  rose  again 
truly  from  the  dead,  and  after  his  resurrection  con- 
versed with  his  disciples,  and  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  .They  also  delivered  unto  us,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  joined  in  the  same  honour  and  dig- 
nity with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Thus  far  Origen  speaks  of  the  principal  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  as  handed  down  by  the  church 
from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  And  there  goes 
another  book  under  his  name,  written  by  way  of 
dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  where  he  more 
succinctly  delivers  the  catholic  faith,  in  opposition 
to  the  false  principles  of  those  heretics :  "  I  believe 
there  is  one  God,*  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all 
things ;  and  one  that  is  from  him,  God  the  Word, 
who  is  consubstantial  with  him  and  co-eternal,  who 
in  the  last  times  took  human  nature  upon  him  of  the 
[Virgin]  Mary,  and  was  crucified,  and  raised  again 
from  the  dead.  I  believe  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
exists  to  all  eternity."  It  is  true,  learned  men  are 
not  certainly  agreed  who  was  the  true  author  of 
those  dialogues :  Westenius,  who  first  published 
them  in  Greek,  ascribes  them  to  Origen ;  but  Hue- 
tius  makes  one  Maximus  the  author,  who  lived,  as 
he  conjectures,  in  the  time  of  Constantinc.  But 
whoever  was  the  author,  they  contain  a  form  of  a 
very  orthodox  creed,  for  which  reason  I  have  given 
it  a  place  in  this  collection. 

5^  5  Next  after  Origen,  we  find  some 

thJSe2^fSrt,5^  parts  of  the  ancient  creed  in  Tertul- 
*''°'  lian,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the  rule  of 

faith  common  to  all  Christians.  There  is,  says  he, 
one  rule^  of  faith  only,  which  admits  of  no  change 
or  alteration ;  that  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in 
one  God  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  third  day 


arose  again  from  the  dead,  received  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  ihaU 
come  again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dad, 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

In  his  book  of  Prescriptions'  against  Heretics  he 
has  another  form  not  much  unlike  this :  The  mk 
of  futh  is  that  whereby  we  believe  one  God  only, 
and  no  other  beside,  the  Maker  of  the  worid,  who 
produced  all  things  out  of  nothing,  by  his  Woid 
which  he  sent  forth  before  all  things.  This  Woid 
was  called  his  Son,  who  at  sondry  times  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  always  BjMike  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  at  last  descended  into  the  Virgin  Maiy 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  the  Father,  and 
was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and  bom  of  her  a 
man,  Jesus  Christ ;  who  preached  a  new  law,  and  « 
a  new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  who 
wrought  miracles,  and  was  crucified,  and  the  third 
day  arose  again,  and  was  taken  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  whence  he 
sent  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  hia  stead,  to 
guide  them  that  believe:  who  shall  come  again 
with  glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  possession 
and  fruition  of  eternal  life  and  the  heavenly  pio- 
mises,  and  to  condemn  the  profiine  to  everlasting 
fire,  having  first  raised  both  the  one  and  the  odier 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  This  rale,  he 
says,  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself,*  and  there 
were  no  dbputes  in  the  church  about  it,  but  such 
as  heresies  brought  in,  or  such  as  made  heretics. 
To  know  nothing  beyond  this,  was  to  know  sll 
things.  * 

In  his  book  against  Praxeas  he  repeats  the  same 
creed,  with  a  little  variation  of  expression :  We  be- 
lieve in  one  God,**  yet  under  this  dispensation, 
which  we  call  the  economy,  That  that  one  God 
hath  a  Son,  which  is  his  Word,  who  proceeded  from 
him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
whom  nothing  was  made.    We  believe  that  he  viu 


•  Origen,  Cont.  Marc.  Dial.  1.  p.  815.  t.  2.  Edit.  Latin. 
Basil.  1571. 

'  Tertul.  de  Veland.  Virgin,  cap.  1.  Hegula  quidem 
fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis,  cre- 
dendi  scilicet  in  unicum  Deum  Omnipotentem,  mundi  Con- 
ditgrem«  et  Filium  ejus  Jesum  Christum,  natum  ex  Vii^ine 
Maria,  crucifixum  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertia  die  resuscitatum 
a  mortuis,  receptum  in  c<elis,  tedentem  nunc  ad  dexteram 
Patris,  Tenturum  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  per  camis  etiam 
resurrectionem. 

*  Id.  de  PncBcript.  advers.  Haereticos,  cap.  13.  Regula 
est  autem  fidei,  ilia  scilicet  qua  creditur,  unum  omnino 
Deum  esse,  nee  alium  prater  mundi  conditorem,  qui  uni- 
versa  de  nihilo  produxerit,  per  Yerbum  suum  primo  omnium 
emissum.  Id  Yerbum  Filium  ejus  appellatum^  in  nomine 
Dei  varie  visum  patriarchis,  in  prophetis  semper  auditum, 
postremo  delatum  ex  Spiritu  Dei  Patris  et  virtute  in  Yir- 
ginem  Mariam,  carnem  factum  in  utero  ejus,  et  ex  ea  na- 
tum hominem  et  esse  Jesum  Christum :  exinde  prsedicasse 
novam  legem,  et  novam  promissionem  regni  coelorum,  vir- 
tutes  fecisse :  fixum  cruci :  tertia  die  resurrexisse :  in  coelos 
ereptum  sedere  ad  dexteram  Patris :  misisse  vicariam  vim 


Spirit<is  Sancti,  qui  credentes  agat:  venturum  cum  chritatt 
ad  sumendos  sanctos  in  vitK  Kteme  et  prooiisaofftim  coIm- 
tium  fructum,  et  ad  prophanos  judicandoa  igni  perpetuo^ 
utriusque  partis  resuscitatione  cum  camit  retarrectiooe. 

*  Ibid.  cap.  14.  Hnc  regula  a  Chriato  inttituta,  naUas 
habet  apud  nos  quastiones,  nisi  quae  hcreaei  infenint  ct 
quK  hcreticos  &ciant — Nihil  ultra  scire,  omnia  scire  est 

**  Teitul.  advers.  Prax.  cap.  2.  Unicum  quidem  Deon 
credimus,  sub  hac  tamen  dispensatione,  quam  ^Umfofuat 
dicimus,  ut  unici  Dei  sit  et  Filius  Sermo  ipiios,  qui  ex  ipio 
processerit,  per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  sine  quo  &ctiim 
est  nihil.  Hunc  misium  a  Patre  in  vii^ginem,  et  ex  ca  Da- 
tum hominem  et  Deum,  Filium  hominis  et  Filium  Dei,  ec 
cognominatum  Jesum  Christum.  Hunc  paimwn,  knac  nor^ 
tuum,  et  sepultum  secundum  Scripturas,  weuacitatnm  • 
Patre,  et  in  ccelos  resumptum,  sedere  ad  dazteram  Patrii* 
venturum  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Qui  axinde  miserit 
secundum  promissionem  suam  a  Patre  Spiritum  Saaeiui 
Paracletum,  sanctificatorem  fidei  eorom  qui  crednat  in 
Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Hanc  reguhm 
ab  initio  evangelii  decncurrisse,  ftc.  ConfSer.  TertoL  ds 
Bapt.  cap.  6  et  11. 
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sent  by  the  Father  to  be  bom  of  a  Tirgin,  both  man 
and  God,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  he  was  called  Jesus  Christ  That  he  suffered, 
and  was  dead  and  buried  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  that  he  was  raised  again  by  the  Father,  and 
taken  up  again  into  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge 
the  quick  and  dead.  From  whence  also  he  sent 
from  his  Father,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  who  sanctifies  the  faith  of 
those  that  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  This  faith,  he  says,  was  the  rule  of  be- 
lieving from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
antiquity  of  it  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  from 
the  novelty  of  heresies,  which  were  but  of  yester- 
day's standing  in  comparison  of  it 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  Tertullian  here 
speaks  not  of  any  certain  form  of  words,  but  of  the 
substance  of  the  faith :  for  some  articles,  as  the 
descent  into  hell,  and  the  communion  of  saints,  are 
not  here  expressly  mentioned,  though  they  may 
be  implied;  but  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  in- 
carnation, &c.,  are  both  expressed  and  carefully  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner,  as  shows  the  necessity 
of  an  explicit  fsuth  in  those  points,  and  how  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity  was  a  prime  ar- 
ticle of  the  creed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
church. 

g,gt,  ^  Next  after  Tertullian  we  have  some 

tJ^USdT^prih  remains  of  the  use  of  the  creed  in 
■^  Cyprian :  he  says.  Both  the  catholics 

and  Novatians  agreed  in  the  Same  form  of  inter- 
rogatories, which  they  always  proposed  to  cate- 
chmnens  at  their  baptism;  some  of  which  were 
these  questions  in  particular.  Whether  they  believed 
in  God"  the  Father,  and  in  Christ  his  Son,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  P  And,  whether  they  believed  the 
remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal  was  to  be  obtained 
by  the  holy  church  ?  For  though,  as  he  observes, 
the  Novatians  did  but  falsify  and  prevaricate,  as  it 
were,  in  these  questions ;  there  being  no  true  church 
among  them  to  grant  remission  of  sins ;  yet,  how- 
crer,  they  observed  the  same  form  of  words  as  the 
chnrch  did  in  her  creed,  and  put  the  same  questions 
to  an  that  came  to  them  for  baptism.  Cyprian  re- 
peats this  in  another  epistle,  which  is  written  in  the 
name  of  the  council  of  Carthage"  to  the  bishops  of 
Nmnidia,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  same  inter- 


rogatories, as  generally  used  in  the  administration 
of  baptism.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  but  those  other 
which  relate  to  the  church,  and  remission  of  sins, 
and  eternal  life,  were  parts  of  the  creed  used  in 
Cyprian's  time  in  all  the  African  churches.  And 
except  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  communion  of 
saints,  (which  are  of  later  date  in  the  creed  than  the 
times  of  Cyprian  or  Tertullian,)  all  the  other  articles 
are  taken  notice  of  by  these  two  primitive  writers. 

Not  long  after  Cyprian  lived  Grego-  ^^  ^ 
ry,  bishop  of  Neocoesarea,  commonly  g^rSi^iS!^ 
called  Thaumaturgus.  Among  his  '^ 
works,  published  by  Gerhard  Yossius  of  Tongres, 
we  have  a  creed  which  he  composed  for  the  use 
of  his  own  church,  or  rather,  as  Gregory  Nyssen  re- 
ports in  his  Life,  a  creed  which  he  received  in  the 
entrance  on  his  ministry  by  a  vision  from  heaven. 
The  form  is  in  these"  words :  "  There  is  one  God, 
the  Father  of  the  living  Word,  the  subsisting  Wis- 
dom and  Power,  the  eternal  express  image  of  God, 
who  is  a  perfect  begetter  of  a  perfect,  a  Father  of 
an  only  begotten  Son.  And  one  Lord,  One  of  One, 
God  of  God,  the  character  and  image  of  the  God- 
head, the  Word  of  power,  the  Wisdom  that  compre- 
hends the  whole  system  of  the  world,  the  Power  that 
made  every  creature.  The  true  Son  of  the  true 
Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of  incor- 
ruptible, immortal  of  immortal,  eternal  of  etemaL 
And  one  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  his  existence  from 
Grod,  who  was  manifested  to  men  by  the  Son,  the 
perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son,  the  living  Cause 
of  all  living,  the  Fountain  of  hoUness,  essential 
sanctity,  who  is  the  Author  of  holiness  in  all  others. 
In  whom  God  the  Father  is  manifested,  who  is 
above  all  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son,  whose  power 
runs  through  all  things.  A  perfect  Trinity,  whose 
glory,  eternity,  and  dominion  is  no  way  divided  or 
separated  from  each  other.  In  this  Trinity,  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  created  or  servile,  nothing  ad- 
ventitious or  extraneous,  that  did  not  exist  before, 
but  afterward  came  into  it  The  Father  was  never 
without  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  without  the  Spirit, 
but  the  Trinity  abides  the  same,  unchangeable  and 
invariable  for  ever." 

This  creed  is  not  a  complete  summary  of  the  faith, 
but  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  convincing 


■>  Ojrpr.  Ep.  69.  al.  76.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183.  Quod  ri 
aUfoii  iUnd  opponat,  ut  dicat,  eandem  Novatianum  legem 
tenefe,  qnam  catholica  eccleaia  teneat,  eodem  symbolo  quo 
tt  BOS  baptizare;  eundem  utne  Deum  Patrem,  eundem 
FiKamChriftum,  emidem  Spiritum  Sanctum,  ac  propter  hoc 
vnrpara  emu  potettatem  baptizandi  posse,  quod  videatur 
ta  iiiterrofatione  l>apiismi  a  nobis  Don  discrepare :  sciat 
fpompoM  hoc  opponendum  putat,  primum  non  esse  unam 
Bolrii  et  schismaticis  sjmboU  legem,  neque  eandem  inter- 
logatkNiem :  nam  cum  dicunt,  Credis  remissionem  peccato- 
nna  H  vitam  •temam  per  nnctam  tcclesiam,  mentiuntur 


in  interrogatione,  quando  non  habeant  ecclesiam. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episc.  Numid.  p.  190.  Sed  et  ipsa 
interrogatio  quae  fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis.  Nam 
cum  dicimus,  Credis  in  vitam  Ktemam,  et  remissionem  pec- 
catorum  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ?  Intelligimus  remiuionem 
peccatorum  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  dari,  &c. 

^  Gregor.  Neocaesar.  Oper.  p.  1.  et  ap.  Greg.  Nyss.  t  3. 
p.  546.  £I«6c^«,  varHip  \6yov  j^oirrov,  tro<l>tat  vtfurmoris, 
Kal  ivvifAimt  Kai  xapoxr^pov  diiiov,  TiXiiot  TiXtlov  ycv- 
anh'Mp,  Hariip  *Ttov  fAOwoyttfovt'  clt  K^pto«,  fi6i>99  Ik  |io- 
vov,  Of  ^  Ik  Ototf,  &c. 
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testimonies  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
antc-Nicene  fathers ;  it  being  particularly  designed 
against  the  two  opposite  heresies  of  the  Samosateni- 
ans  and  Sabcllians,  the  one  of  which  denied  the 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  other  his  personal 
subsistence.  Some  modem  Arians,  follov^ing  San- 
dius,  have  objected  against  it,  as  not  genuine ;  but 
the  learned  Bishop  Bull  has  abundantly  vindicated 
the  credit  of  it"  from  the  undeniable  evidences  of 
Gregory  N}*ssen  and  St  Basil,  to  whose  excellent 
Dissertation  I  refer  the  reader. 

In   the   same   age  with  Gregory 
Th«  «rf«d  of  i-a-    Thaumatinrgus  lived  Lucian  the  mar- 

cUn  the  nurljr.  " 

tyr,  who  suffered  in  the  last  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian.  He  was  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  where  he  wrote  a  confession  of 
faith  in  opposition  to  the  Sabcllians.  The  form  is 
recorded  both  by  Athanasius,^  and  Socrates,"  and 
Hilary,  who  comments  upon  it,  and  vindicates  it  from 
the  objections  which  some  made  against  it,  because 
it  was  produced  by  the  Arians,  in  the  council  of 
Antioch,  under  Constantius,  anno  341,  as  if  it  had 
favoured  their  opinion,  which  Hilary  shows  it  did 
not,  though  there  were  some  expressions  in  it 
against  the  Sabellians,  that  might  be  i^Tcsted  to  an 
heretical  sense,  [as  any  catholic  words  may  be,] 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  form,  as 
delivered  by  St.  Hilary,  runs  thus :  "  We  believe," 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Gospels  and  apos- 
tles, in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Creator,  and 
Maker,  and  Governor  of  all  things,  of  whom  are  all 
things :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  who  is  God,  by  whom  are  all  things, 
who  was  l)egotten  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Whole 
of  'WTiole,  One  of  One,  Perfect  of  Perfect,  King  of 
King,  Lord  of  Lord,  the  Word,  the  Wisdom,  the 
Life,  the  true  Light,  the  true  Way,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Shepherd,  the  Gate,  the  incommutable  and 
unchangeable  image  of  the  Divine  essence,  power, 
and  glory,  the  First-born  of  every  creature,  who  was 
always  from  the  beginning  God  the  Word  with 


God,  according  to  what  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  *  And 
the  Word  wtM  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  in  whom  all  things  subsist ;'  who,  in  the  last 
days,  descended  from  on  high,  and  was  bom  of  a 
virgin,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  being  the 
Lamb  of  (rod,  he  was  made  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  being  fore-ordained  to  be  the  Author 
of  our  faith  and  life :  for  he  said, '  I  come  not  from 
heaven  to  do  my  own  will,  bat  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me.*  Who  suffered  and  rose  again  for  ns  the 
third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  stttetfa  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  he  shall  eome 
again  iiith  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dnd. 
And  we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
to  believers  for  their  consolation,  and  sanctification, 
and  consummation,  according  to  what  our  Lend 
Jesus  Christ  appointed  his  disciples,  saying,  '  Go^ 
teach  all  nations,  baptixing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost' 
Wlience  the  properties  of  the  Father  are  manifest^ 
denoting  him  to  be  truly  a  Father,  and  the  pio- 
perties  of  the  Son,  denoting  him  to  be  truly  a  Son, 
and  the  properties  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  denoting  him 
to  be  truly  the  Holy  Ghost :  these  names  not  being 
simply  put  and  to  no  purpose,  but  to  express  the 
particular  subsistence,  or  hypostatic  substance,  si 
the  Greeks  term  it,  of  each  person  named,  so  as  to 
denote  them  to  be  three  in  hypostasis,  and  one  by 
consonance." 

This  creed  was  anciently  suspected  by  some  tt 
an  Arian  creed,  because  of  the  term  three  hypos- 
tases, or  three  substances,  in  Hilary*8  translatioa. 
But  Hilar}'  abundantly  clears  it  from  this  suspicion, 
by  shoeing,  that  these  terms  were  only  used  to  op- 
pose the  Sabcllians,  who  made  the  three  persons 
no  more  than  three  names ;  and  that  all  other  ex- 
pressions in  it  are  very  full  and  significant  against 
the  Arian  heresy.  And  therefore  neither  does  he 
censure  the  council  of  Antioch  as  Arians,  who  only 
repeated  and  adopted  this  creed  from  Lucian,  but 
he  calls  them  a  synod  of  ninety-five  holy  bishops, 


i«  Bull  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2.  cap.  12.  n.  2. 

^  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arimin.  et  Seleuc.  t  1.  p.  892. 

>•  Socrat.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 

*'  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  p.  107.  Consequenter  evangelicse 
et  apostolics  traditioni  credimus  in  unum  Deum  Patrem 
Omnipotentem,  ctinctorum  qu«  sunt  sdificatorera  et  facto- 
rem  et  provisorem,  ex  quo  omnia:  et  in  unum  Dominum 
Jesum  Qiristum.  Filium  ipsius  unigcnitum,  Deum  per  quern 
omnia,  qui  generatus  est  ex  Patre,  Deum  ex  Deo,  Totum  ex 
Totn,  Unum  ex  Uno,  Perfectum  de  Perfecto,  Regem  de  Re- 
ge,  Dominum  de  Dumino,  Verbum,  Sapientiam,  Vitam,  Lu- 
men vcnim,  Viam  veram,  Reaurrectionem,  Pastorem,  Ja- 
nuam,  iuconvcrtibilem  et  incommutabilem,  Divinitatis  es- 
sentiicque  et  virtutis  et  glorioe  incommutabilem  imaginem, 
primum  editum  totius  crcaturac.  qui  semper  fuit  in  principio 
apud  Deum  Verbuni  Deus,  juxta  quod  dictum  est  in  evan- 
gelio :  et  Deus  erat  Verbum,  per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et 
in  quo  omnia  constant,  qui  in  novissimis  diebus  descendit 
de  summis,  et  natus  est  ex  virgioe  secundum  Scripturas,  et 


Agnus  factus  est  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum,  pnedestrnatos 
fidei  nostrse  et  dux  vita ;  dixit  quippe,  Noo  eoim  desceidi 
de  CGclo,  ut  facerem  voluntatem  meam,  sed  voluotatem  ^oi 
qui  me  misit.  Qui  passus  est,  et  resurrexit  pro  nobis  tertia 
die,  et  ascendit  in  coelos,  et  sedet  in  dextera  Patris,  et  itemm 
venturus  cum  gloria  judicare  viros  et  mortuos.  Et  in  Sanc- 
tum Spiritum,  qui  in  paracletin  et  ianctificatioDem  el  eos- 
summationem  credentibus  datus  est,  juxta  quod  et  Doaimis 
Jesus  Christus  ordinavit  discipulis,  dicent,  Pergite  et  do- 
cete  universas  gentes,  baptizantes  eas  in  nomioe  Patris  ct 
Filii  et  Spiritds  Sancti.  Manifesta  utique  Patris,  rat 
Patris,  certaque  Filii,  vere  Filii,  notaque  SpiritAs  Sancti, 
vere  Spiritfts  Sancti;  bisque  DomiDibua  non  sunpliciter, 
ncque  otiose  propositis,  sed  significant ibus  dil^nt^r  fio- 
priam  uniusciy usque  norainatorum  Mibstantaam  et  OFdions 
et  gloriam,  ut  sint  quidem  per  substantiam  tria,  per  cooio- 
nautiam  vero unum.  Trj  inrovatrti  rpm,  t9  ii  avfi^m»i^y» 
So  tbc  Greek  in  Socrates  and  Atbanasiut. 
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who  intended  thereby  to  establish  the  catholic  faith 
against  the  Sabellians  chiefly,  though  not  without 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  Anomoeans,  or  Arians. 
His  words  are  these:"  The  holy  synod  intending  to 
destroy  the  impiety  of  those  heretics,  who  eluded 
the- true  faith  of  a  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  equivocation  of  three  names  only,  that  by  a  tri- 
ple appellation,  without  any  real  subsistence  be- 
longing to  each  name,  they  might,  under  the  false 
shadow  of  three  names,  introduce  such  a  unity,  as 
that  the  Father  alone,  though  but  one  and  the  same, 
should  have  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
Son  also :  therefore  the  83mod  used  the  term,  three  * 
substances  or  hypostases,  meaning  by  substances, 
sabsisting  persons,  and  not  intending  to  introduce 
such  a  division  of  substance  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  implies  a  dissimilitude  and  di- 
Tersity  of  essence :  [which  was  the  heresy  of  the 
Arians,  who  made  the  Father  only  God,  and  the 
other  two  persons  only  creatures,  so  dividing  the 
substance  by  a  diversity  of  nature  or  essence :  which 
this  council  did  not:]  and  therefore  Hilary  says, 
They  were  not  to  be  blamed,  though  they  spake  of 
the  Divine  persons  as  of  three  substances  or  hypos- 
tases, and  one  by  consent,  because  they  meant  no 
more  than  real  subsisting  persons,  in  opposition  to 
the  Sabellians.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  just  de- 
fence and  apology  made  by  St  Hilary  for  this 
council,  it  is  condemned  by  Baronius,  Binnius, 
Hermantius,  and  many  other  modem  writers,  as  an 
Arian  council.  But  the  learned  Schelstrate  has 
written  an  accurate  dissertation  in  favour  of  this 
council,  wherein  he  answers**  all  the  objections 
made  by  Baronius  and  his  followers,  either  against 
this  council  or  the  creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr; 
which  is  also  done  by  our  learned  Bishop  Bull,*  to 
whose  Dissertations  I  refer  the  curious  reader. 

^^^  ,  About  the  time  of  Lucian  the  mar- 

kSStSSS^ASS^  *y^»  ^  t^c  latter  end  of  the  third  cen- 
'■**■"'  tuiy,  Cotelerius  supposes  the  author 

or  compiler  of  the  book  called,  The  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  to  have  lived ;  which  I  think  more 
probaUe  than  either  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
thrust  him  down  to  the  fifth  century,  or  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Whiston,  who  will  needs  have  this  book  not 
only  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
bnt  the  work  of  a  Divine  and  inspired  writer.  For 
this  reason  I  speak  of  him  in  this  place  next  after 


Lucian,  as  one  that  has  left  us  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient creed,  then  most  probably  used  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  churches.  For  he  brings  in  the 
catechumen  making  his  profession  in  these  words : 
**  I  believe"  and  am  baptized  in  one  Unbegotten, 
the  only  true  God  Almighty^  the  Father  of  Christ, 
the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whotn  are 
all  things :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
begotten  Son,  the  First-bom  of  every  creature,  who 
before  all  ages  was  begotten,  not  made,  by  the  good 
will  of  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made 
in  heaven  and  in  earthy  visible  and  invisible,  who  in 
the  last  times  came  down  from  heaven,  and  taking 
flesh  upon  him,  was  bom  of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary, 
and  lived  a  holy  life  according  to  the  laws  of  God 
his  Father,  and  was  cracified  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  died  for  us,  and  the  third  day  after  he  had  suf- 
fered, rose  agi^n  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  shall  come  again  with  glory  in  the  end  of  the 
worid,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead,  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  I  am  baptized 
into  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say,  the  Comforter, 
which  wrought  efiectually  in  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterward  sent  to 
the  apostles  by  the  Father,  according  to  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  after  the 
apostles  to  all  others,  who,  in  the  holy  catholic, 
church,  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come.** 

Some  have  suspected  this  author  of  Arianism,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  it  appears  in  this  creed :  for 
though  he  gives  the  title  of  dykwrfrov  only  to  the 
Father,  yet  that  is  no  more  than  what  Alexander 
and  Athanasius,  and  all  the  opposers  of  Arius,  al- 
wa3rs  did,  who  never  asserted  Ho  dykwtira^  as  those  . 
words  signify,  ,two  absolute,  co-ordinate,  unbegotten  ^  * 
principles,  which  is  the  proper  notion  of  two  Gods ; 
but  always  reserved  the  title  of  a'yiwi^rov,  unbegot- 
ten, to  the  Father  only,  as  the  eternal  principle  and 
fountain  of  the  Deity,  and  styled  the  Son  /lovoycv^ 
etiv,  the  only  begotten  God,  which  is  the  proper 
notion  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  neither  created 
nor  unbegotten,  but  eternally  begotten  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  and  this  title  of  /lovoyf yijc  9f ^, 
the  only  begotten  God,  is  the  same  as  this  very 
author  of  the  Constitutions  elsewhere  ascribes  to 


*  Hilar,  de  Synodii,  p.  106.  Volens  igitur  coogregata 
flUMtomm  fynodufl  impMtatom  earn  perimere,  quae  verita- 
talem  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritiis- Sancti  oomioum  numero 
dnderet,  ut  non  subtittente  causa  uniuscigiisque  nominis, 
tfipira  mmeapatio  obtiaeret  sub  falsitate  nnminum  unionem, 
«t  PkUr  aohit  atque  unus  idem  atque  ipse  haberet  et  Spin- 
tfts  Sancti  nomen  et  Filii :  ideirco  tres  substantias  esse  dix- 
cmat,  tubtittentiiim  persooas  per  substantias  edoccntes, 
BOO  fobstaotiam  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritiis  Sancti  dirersi- 
tate  diafimilif  essentia  separantes.  Quod  autcm  dictum 
•St,  ut  lint  quidem  per  sabstantiam  tria,  per  consonantiam 


f  ero  unnm,  non  habet  calumniam,  &c. 

■*  Sc-helstrat.  Sacrum  Concilium  Antiocbenum  restitiitum. 
Dissert.  3.  c.  2.  p.  109. 

»  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2.  c.  13.  n.  6. 

•'  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  7.  c.  41.  ni<rrf  u«  koi  fiairTiXpfiiu 
«iv  tva  dyivmiToVt  fioyoy  aXrtOivoif  Oidv  traitroKftuToptt^ 
t6v  TIerripa  tov  XpiCToVf  irrnrriiv  kal  itifiiovpydy  t&v 
nxavTMV,  c^  ov  Th  iruirra,  koi  cIv  tov  Kvpioy  ^l^vouif  t6v 
XpiaroVf  rdv  tiovoytvri  avrov  Ylo»,  t6v irpmTOTOKov  ira<rf|V 
iCTia-£«9,  t6p  7rp6  alwvtoy  tifioKla  tov  Ilarp^c  ycirKti6«irra^ 
oif  KTtcrOtirra,  &C. 
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the  Son,"  whom  he  makes  to  be  no  creature,  but 
Grod,  in  this  only  differing  from  the  Father,  that  he 
is  not  unbegotten ;  which  is  necessary  to  the  notion 
of  a  Son ;  for  it  Were  a  contradiction  to  say,  he  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  unbegotten  also.  I  observe 
this,  to  show  how  little  advantage  the  modem 
Arians  have  from  this  author,  if  we  allow  him  but 
that  favourable  interpretation,  which  in  justice  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  all  ancient  catholic  nvriters. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  though  this  creed 
be  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Roman  Creed, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  yet  it 
differs  from  it  very  much  in  phrase  and  expression, 
and  comes  nearer  the  creeds  of  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  though  it  be  as  perfect  as  any  of  that  age,  yet 
it  has  neither  the  article  of  the  descent  into  hell,  nor 
the  communion  of  saints,  expressly  mentioned  in  it ; 
which  shows  that  these  articles  were  not  totidem 
verbis  inserted  into  the  first  creeds  of  the  church. 

Thus  far  I  have  collected  the  scat- 
Ttocjejdofjmi-  tcrcd  rcmaius  of  the  ancient  creeds, 
which  were  composed  before  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  for  the  use  of  several  churches,  as  they 
are  still  upon  record  in  private  writers.  But  we 
have  some  more  perfect  forms  also  remaining,  as 
those  of  Jerusalem,  Cssarea,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome,  by  comparing  which  together,  the  reader 
may  easily  perceive,  how  the  unity  of  the  faith  was 
exactly  agreed  upon,  and  preserved,  with  some  va- 
riety of  expression.  The  Creed  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  we  have  imperfectly  in  St  James's  Li- 
turgy, and  more  perfect  in  the  Catechetical  Dis- 
courses of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  are 
an  exposition  upon  it  In  St  James's  Liturgy  we 
have  only  the  beginning  of  the  creed :  "  I  believe  in 
one  God  the  Father  Almighty,"  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God."  But  the  remaining  articles  are  not  inserted, 
as  being  vulgarly  known  i^ithout  reciting.  How- 
ever, in  Cyril's  catechisms  the  articles  are  rehearsed 
at  full  length,  and  when  collected  together  they  run 
in  this  form : 

"I  believe  in  one  God"  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  ages,  the  true  God,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  who  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  who 
was  crucified  and  buried,  and  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  shall 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  of  whose  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Comforter,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  In  one 
baptism  of  repentance,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  in 


one  catholic  church,  in  the  resunnection  of  the  ileih, 
and  in  life  everlasting." 

That  this  creed  was  neither  the  Nicene  Creed, 
nor  the  Constantinopolitan,  is  erident,  became  it 
wants  the  word  consubstantial,  and  other  titlesi 
which  are  given  to  the  Son  in  the  Nicene  Creed: 
nor  has  it  the  full  explication  of  the  character  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  afterward  made  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  Creed :  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  because  Cyril's  catechisms  were  written 
some  years  before  the  council  of  Constantinople  was 
held.  Therefore  it  must  be  the  ancient  Creed  of 
Jerusalem,  as  learned  men"  have  rightly  concluded, 
and  hence  also  observed,  that  the  Oriental  oeedi 
had  originally  the  articles  that  follow  the  Holy 
Ghost,  viz.  the  catholic  church,  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  eternal  life. 
Only  the  communion  of  saints,  and  descent  into 
hell,  are  wantmg  in  it. 

And  so  we  find  in  the  Creed  of  C«- 
sarea  in  Palestine/ in  the  profession  Twcyirfc*- 
of  which  Eusebius  says  he  was  bap- 
tized, and  catechised;  the  descent  into  heU  is  not 
mentioned  in  it  But  it  differs  in  expression  fitim 
the  Jerusalem  Creed,  and  comes  up  the  nearest  to 
the  Nicene  Creed  of  any  other.  The  form,  as  it 
was  proposed  by  Eusebius  himself  to  the  oonpdl 
of  Nice,  is  in  these  words :  "  We  believe  in  one  God 
the  Father"  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visiUe 
and  invisible:  and  in  one  Lord  Jesns  Christ, the 
Word  of  God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life 
of  Life,  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  Firat-bom  of 
every  creature,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  bU 
ages,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who  for  oar 
salvation  was  incarnate,  and  conversed  among  men, 
and  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  snd 
ascended  unto  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  We  believe  also  in 
one  Holy  Spirit  Every  one  of  these  we  believe  to 
be  and  exist ;  we  confess  the  Father  to  be  truly  s 
Father,  the  Son  truly  a  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost  truly 
a  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  what  our  Lord,  when 
he  sent  his  disciples  to  preach,  said,  *  Go  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'" 

The  articles  that  follow  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  here 
omitted  only  for  the  same  reason,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  they  were  omitted  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
because  then  no  dispute  was  made  about  them,  snd 
only  so  much  of  the  Creed  was  now  produced  as 
was  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the 
Arian  heresy. 

The  Creed  of  Alexandria  was  some- 

SmL  Mi 

what  shorter  than  this,  and  is  sup-    ^^^St^^ 
posed  by  learned  men  to  be  that  which 


«  Conitit.  Apo8t.  lib.  7.  cap.  43.  lib.  a  c.  7, 11,  12,  17. 
«■  Jacobi  Liturg.  ia  Bibl.  Pair.  Or.  Lat  t  2.  p.  7. 
«  CyriL  Catechcs.  6,  &c. 


»  Bull.  Judic.  Ecdes.  CathoL  &c.  cap.  a  n.  5. 
*  Euseb.  Epist.  ad  Ecclesiam  C«sar.  ap.  Socnt  lib.  1> 
cap.  8. 
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UtL  II. 
TteOrwdoTAn- 


Anus  and  Euzoius  delivefed  in  to  Constantine, 
when  they  made  a  sort  of  feigned  recantation  before 
him.  The  form  is  recorded  in  Socrates"  in  these 
words :  "  "We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  our  Lord,  God 
the  Word  begotten  of  him  before  all  ages,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made  that  are  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  in- 
carnate, and  suffered  and  rose  again,  and  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
in  one  catholic  church  of  God  extended  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other." 

The  Creed  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
och  seems  to  be  that  which  is  re- 
corded in  Cassian,  who  delivers  it  as 
it  waa  probably  received  in  that  church  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  only  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  consubstantial,  inserted  from  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  "  The  text  and  faith  of  the  Creed 
of  Antioch,"  says  he, "  is  this : "  I  believe  in  one  only 
true  Grod  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  crea- 
tures visible  and  invisible  :  and  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  First-bom  of  every 
creatnre,  bom  of  him  before  all  ages,  and  not  made, 
▼cry  God  of  very  God,  ^consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
by  whom  the  world  was  framed  and  all  things  made. 
Who  for  our  sakes  came  and  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
boned,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

Cassian  here  repeats  not  the  whole  creed,  but 
only  those  articles  that  were  proper  to  be  urged 
against  Nestorius,  who  had  b^en  baptized  into  this 
fiuth,  and  by  this  creed,  at  Antioch,  from  which  he 
shows  his  prevarications,  and  how  he  had  started 
from  the  profession  which  he  himself  had  made  in 
the  words  of  this  creed  both  at  his  baptism  and  or- 
dination, leaving  the  remaining  articles  unrecited. 

,,^  j^  The  reader  may  easily  perceive,  by 

^^**y3£Mht  comparing  the  forementioned  creeds, 

**•**"  ^*'**'       that  the  articles  of  the  communion  of 

nints,  and  the  descent  into  hell,  are  not  expressly 


mentioned  in  any  of  them.  Nor  were  they  origin- 
ally in  the  Roman  Creed,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
testimony  of  Rufl^n,  but  from  some  ancient  copies 
of  this  creed  still  remaining.  Bishop  Usher*  met 
with  two  copies  here  in  England,  which  wanted 
these  additions,  and  also  that  of  life  everlasting. 
The  one  was  in  Greek,  though  written  in  Saxon 
characters,  at  the  end  of  King  Athelstan's  Psalter, 
about  the  year  703;  and  the  other  in  Latin;  but 
both  exactly  in  the  same  form  of  words :  **  I  believe 
in  Grod  the  Father  Almighty ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  only  begotten  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  bom  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  cru- 
cified under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  was  buried*  and 
the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead,  ascended 
into  heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  church, 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.    Amen." 

The  variations  of  these  ancient  forms  from  the 
present  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  want  of 
several  words  that  have  since  been  added,  are  noted 
by  Bishop  Usher,  who  also  observes,  that  this  creed 
is  delivered  by  several  ancient  authors  with  some 
variety  of  expression.  For  in  some  authors,  which 
use  this  creed,  life  everlasting  is  added  after  the  re- 
surrection of  the  flesh.  As  in  the  homilies  of  Petrus 
Chrysologus,"*  bishop  of  Ravenna,  where  he  ex- 
pounds this  creed.  And  in  the  author  of  the  book 
de  Symbolo  ad  Catechumenos,  in  the  ninth  tome  of 
St  Austin's  works.  And  in  the  creed  which  Mar- 
cellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  presented  to  Pope  Julius, 
which  is  recorded  in  Epiphanius.'*  But  others  con- 
clude this  creed  with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
and  make  no  express  mention  of  life  (everlasting; 
not  that  they  supposed  it  to  be  no  article  of  fsuth, 
but  because  it  was  included  in  the  other  article  of 
the  resurrection,  as  they  rightly  expound  it  St 
Jerom  says  plainly,**  that  the  creed  was  concluded 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  And  Maximus 
Taurinensis,"  who  expounds  every  article  of  it  dis- 
tinctly, says  the  same.  And  St  Austin  also**  con- 
cludes the  creed  with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
but  then  he  includes  etemal  Ufe  in  the  exposition 


»  Socrat  Ub.  1.  c.  26. 

*  Caitaao.  de  Incmmtt  lib.  6.  p.  1272.  Textus  eigo  et 
idti  Antioeheni  Symboli  hac  eat :  Credo  in  uniun  et  so- 
kBf«niiii  DeanvPatrem  Omnipotentem,  Creatorem  nmni- 
«B  visibilium  et  iorisibilium  cremturarum.  Et  in  Dominum 
ttimniin  Jetam  Ckrittiim,  Filiam  ejus  unigenitum,  et  primo- 
gtBitam  totiue  creaturK,  ex  eo  natum  ante  omnia  secula,  et 
■OB  ftictini,  Deum  Temm  ex  Deo  vero,  homoution  Patri, 
par  qnem  et  sncola  compaginata  sunt  et  omnia  facta.  Qui 
propter  bos  venit  et  natus  est  ex  Maria  Virgine,  et  cnicifix- 
m  sab  Pontic  Pilato,  et  sepuhos,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit  se- 
cmdnm  Seriptnna,  et  in  ccslos  ascendit,  et  iterum  veniet 
jidieare  vivos  et  mortuos.    Et  reliqoa. 


*  Usser.  de  Symbolis,  p.  6. 

■•  Petrus  ChrysoL  HomiL  57,  fcc. 

*•  Epiph.  Har.  72.  Marcel,  n.  3. 

*"  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  In  symbolo  fidei — post 
confessionem  Trinitatis  et  unitatem  ecclesie,  omne  Cbris- 
tiani  dogmatis  sacramentum  camis  resurrectione  con- 
cluditur. 

"  Maxim.  Taurin.  Horn.  1.  de  Diversis,  p.  239.  Hie  re- 
liginnis  nostra  finis,  h»c  summa  credendi  est. 

**  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Symbolo,  t  3.  p.  66.  Qua  corporis 
resurrectione  facta,  a  temporis  conditione  liberati,  ntema 
vita  ineffabili  charitate  et  stabilitate  sine  corniptione  per- 
fruemur. 
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of  it.  For,  sayt  he»  when  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  efTected,  we  shall  be  fix*ed  from  the  condi- 
tions of  time,  and  enjoy  eternal  life  with  inefTable 
charity  and  stability  without  corruption.  And  so 
the  author  of  the  sermons  De  Tempore*  under  his 
name :  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  the  end  of  all, 
but  it  is  an  end  \inthout  end.  For  there  is  no  death 
after  that  Therefore  they  made  it  the  conclu&ion 
of  the  creed,  because  it  was  the  conclusion  of  all 
things  in  this  world. 

And  thus  it  was  in  the  Creed  of  the 

Th^cnmioi  church  of  Aquileia,  which  differed  in 
other  points  both  from  the  Roman 
and  Oriental  creeds.  For  Ruffinus,  who  wrote  an 
exposition  upon  it,  concludes  it  with  the  article  of 
the  resurrection,  and  neither  mentions  nor  expounds 
the  article  of  eternal  life,  but  only  tacitly,  as  it  is 
implied  in  the  resurrection.  In  other  articles  some 
additions  were  made  to  this  creed,  which  were  not 
in  the  Roman:  for  here  the  descent  into  hell  is 
l)articularly  mentioned;  and  not  only  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh  in  general,  but  the  reRurrection  of 
this  flesh  in  particular;  and  in  the  flrst  article, 
after  the  word  Almighty,  were  added,  impassible 
and  invisible,  as  peculiar  appellations  of  God  the 
Father.  For  it  was  thus  conceived :  "  1  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  invisible  and  impassi- 
ble;"* and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord, 
who  was  bom  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  cnicified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  bu- 
ried; he  descended  into  hell,  and  the  third  day  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  church,  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrection  of  this  flesh." 

The  reason  of  adding  the  words  '*  invisible  and 
impassible"  to  this  creed,  which  were  not  in  the  Ro- 
man, was  to  obviate  the  Sabellian  or  Patripassian 
heresy,  which  asserted  that  God  the  Father  was 
bom  of  the  virgin,  and  so  made  visible  and  passi- 
ble in  the  flesh.  In  opposition  to  which  impiety, 
Ruflinus  says,"  their  forefathers  seem  to  have  added 
those  words,  professing  the  Father  to  be  invisible 
and  impassible,  that  is,  that  he  never  was  incamate, 
as  the  Son  only  was,  and  not  the  Father.  The  de- 
scent into  hell  is  also  almost  peculiar  to  this  creed : 
for  excepting  this  and  the  creed  of  the  council  of 
Sirmium  or  Ariminum,  mentioned  by  Socrates,"  this 


article  was  not  expressly  mentioiied  in  any  other 
creed  of  this  age;  though  Rofllnus  thinks  it  was 
always  implied  in  the  word  **  buried,"  which  he  reck- 
ons of  the  same  importance.  When  it  first  cane 
into  the  Roman  Creed,  the  reader  may  find  a  psr- 
ticulaf  account  in  Bishop  Pearson,  who  speaks  of 
it  as  done  about  the  year  600. 

I  have  hitherto  given  an  account  t«i.i4. 
of  all  such  creeds  as  might  be  reck-  .."iti^JSKlSnS 
oned  of  use  in  the  church  before  the  «^«*«*«'>«* 
time  of  the  Nicene  council.  I  shall  now  give  the 
like  account  of  the  first  forming  of  the  Nieeoe 
Creed,  and  how  it  was  afterward  completed,  and 
put  into  a  new  form,  by  the  council  of  Coostantiao- 
ple.  The  Creed,  as  fir^t  published  by  the  conndi 
of  Nice,  was  in  these  words :  **  We  believe  in  one 
God  Almighty,"  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
\isible :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten, 
that  is,  of  the  substance  of  4he  Father,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten 
not  made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  were 
made.  Who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  eane 
down  from  heaven,  and  was  incamate  and  made 
man,  and  suffered,  and  the  third  day  rose  again,  sad 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Hdy 
Ghost  And  those  who  say,  there  was  a  time  wboi 
the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or  that  he  did  not  exist  be- 
fore he  was  made,  because  he  was  made  out  of  no- 
thing, or  of  another  substance  or  essence,  or  that  he 
was  created  or  mutable,  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church  anathematizes  them." 

This  Creed  often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  (be 
ancient  fathers  and  councils  in  this  veiy  form ;  si 
in  Athanasius,  Epist.  ad  Jovian,  t  I.  p.  347;  Hi- 
lar, de  Synodis,  p.  114;  Leo,  £p.  95,  ad  Leonea 
Imperat. ;  the  Council  of  Rome,  under  Julius,  an. 
337;  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  Epist.  ad  Nestor.; 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Act  2 ;  the  Council  of 
Hippo ;  the  sixth  Council  of  Carthage ;  the  Pre- 
face to  the  African  Code ;  the  third  Council  of  Bra- 
cara ;  the  third  and  thirteenth  of  Toledo ;  the  fifth 
General  Council  of  Constantinople,  Act.  17;  and 
many  others. 

Now,  some  learned  persons  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  creeds  before  the  council  of  Nice, 
had  none  of  the  articles  which  follow  after  the  Holy 


*^  Aug.  Serin.  119.  De  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  306.  Iste  jam 
fiois  est.    Sed  finif  crit  sine  fiae  resurrectio  camis,  &c. 

**  liuifin.  Expos.  Symboli  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  19. 
Credo  in  Dcum  Patrem  Omnipoteatem,  invisibilem  et  im- 
paasibilem.  £t  in  Christum  Jesum  imicum  Filium  ejus, 
Dominum  nostrum,  qui  natus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Ma- 
ria Virgme,  crucifizus  sub  Pontic  Pilato,  et  sepulUis,  de- 
scendit  ad  infema :  tertia  die  rcsurrexit  a  mortuis,  ascendit 
in  cobIos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris;  inde  ventunis  est  judi- 
care  vivos  ct  mortuos.    Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  sanctam 


ecclesiam  catholicam,  remiuionem  peccatorum,  bi^wcarais 
resurrectionem. 

"  Ruffin.  ibid.  p.  19.  Sciendim  quod  duo  isti  itn 
in  ecclesisD  RomansB  lymbolo  non  habentor :  cuot'ai  i 
apud  nos  additos  haereseos  causa  Sabellii,  illius  profectoqaa 
a  nostris  Patripassiana  appellatur ;  id  est,  qua  Fatrm  ip- 
sum  vel  ex  virgine  natnm  dicit,  tt  vitibilem  Ibctum,  vel  pis- 
sum  affirmat  in  came. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  37. 

»  Ap.  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  & 
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Ghost,  but  all  ended  as  that  does,  with  those  words, 
"  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost**  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Vossius  and  Erasmus ;  and  Bishop  Usher  says, 
he  was  once  incUned  to  think  so  himself,  but  upon 
better  consideration,  he  professes^  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  alter  his  judgment.  For  it  plainly  ap- 
pears from  most  of  the  forms  before  recited,  that 
several  of  the  articles  which  follow  after  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  always  a  part  of  the  creed:  and  the 
reason  why  the  council  of  Nice  repeated  them  notj 
was  only  because  there  was  then  no  dispute  about 
them,  and  they  only  rehearsed  so  much  of  the  for- 
mer creeds  as  there  was  then  occasion  for,  to  oppose 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  former  creeds,  then  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  church.  This  is  evident,  both  from 
the  creeds  used  by  the  Arians,  and  those  that  were 
used  by  the  church,  before  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople had  settled  and  new-modelled  the  form  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  that  was  afterwards  generally  re- 
ceive in  the  church.  Thus  in  the  creed  of  the  se- 
parating bishops  in  the  council  of  Sardica,  related 
by  Sl  Hilary"  and  others,  after  the  article  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  there  follows,  "  We  believe  in  the  holy 
church,  and  in  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life;" 
or,  as  it  is  more  perfectly  in  his  Fragments,"  "the 
holy  church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  and  eternal  life."  So  again,  the  Euse- 
bians  in  their  first  creed,  which  they  published  in 
the  council  of  Antioch,  mentioned  both  by  Athana- 
sios  and  Socrates,"  after  the  article  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  add, "  We  believe  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
and  eternal  life."  Now,  it  were  absurd  to  think  the 
Arians  should  retain  these  articles  in  their  creeds, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  church  reject  or  neglect 
tfaem.  Therefore  it  is  plain  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
only  one  part  of  the  ancient  creed,  that  was  used 
at  full  length  in  baptism,  though  not  here  so  re- 
cited. And  what  has  been  observed  before  out  of 
Cyril*s  catechisms,  is  a  manifest  proof  of  it. 

This  is  ^irther  evident  from  the 
Tfc««w«bor  two  creeds,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  re- 
cited in  Epiphanius,  who  wrote  his 
Anchorate  some  years  before  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  shorter  creed,  which  he  says 
ereiy  catechumen  repeated  at  his  baptism  from  the 
tune  of  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  tenth  year  of 
Yalentinian  and  Valens,  anno  373,  was  in  these 
woids:  ''We  believe^  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
aigfaty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  aU  things 
▼bible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of 
the  Father  before  all  ages,  that  is,  of  the  substance 
of  his  Father, Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten  not  made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 


by  whom  all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
man,  and  was  crucified  .for  us  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, and  suflered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third 
day  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  And  shall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  hfe,  who  proccedeth  from  the 
Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the  pro- 
phets. And  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 
We  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  But  they  who  say, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or 
that  he  was  not  before  he  was  begotten,  or  that  he 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  of  any  other  substance 
or  essence,  or  that  he  is  mutable  or  changeable,  those 
the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  anathemadzes." 

This,  says  Epiphanius,  is  the  faith  which  was  de- 
livered by  the  holy  apostles,  and  received  by  the 
church  in  the  council  of  Nice,  where  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fathers  were  present.  By  which  he 
does  not  mean  that  these  articles  were  delivered  in 
this  very  form  either  by  the  apostles  or  the  council 
of  Nice,  but  that  the  church  agreed  upon  this  form 
to  be  used  at  baptism,  in  pursuance  of  the  doctrine 
dehvered  by  the  apostles  and  the  Nicene  fathers. 
And  afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  the  Apollinarians 
and  other  heretics,  which  infested  the  church  about 
the  tenth  year  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  and  the 
sixth  of  Gratian,  and  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  Dio- 
cletian account,  that  is,  anno  373,  she  enlarged 
her  creed  with  a  more  particular  explication  of  some 
certain  articles  in  opposition  to  those  heresies.  And 
then  the  form  appointed  to  be  used  in  baptism  was 
in  these  terms,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  same  place: 

"  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of 
God  the  Father,  the  only  begotten,  that  is,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  as  well  in  heaven  as  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible.  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incar- 
nate, that  is,  WHS  bom  in  perfect  manner  of  the  holy 
Virgin  Mary,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  made 
man,  that  is,  took  upon  him  perfect  man,  soul  and 
body  and  mind,  and  whatsoever  is  in  man,  sin  only 


«•  U«er.  de  SymbolU,  p.  17. 
«*  Hilir.  de  Synodic,  p.  106. 
«*  Hilar.  Fragmenta,  p.  140.- 


^  Socrat  lib.  2.  c.  10.   Athanas.  De  Synod.  Arim.  et  Se- 
louc  1. 1.  p.  892. 
41  Epiphan.  Anchorat,  n.  120.  t.  2.  p.  122. 
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excepted ;  not  by  the  seed  of  man,  nor  merely  by 
existing  in  man,  but  by  framing  flesh  to  himself  into 
one  holy  unity ;  not  after  the  manner  as  he  inspired 
the  prophets,  and  spake  and  wrought  in  them,  but 
by  being  perfectly  made  man.  For  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  not  by  undergoing  any  change,  or 
transforming  the  Godhead  into  manhood,  but  by 
making  one  perfect  and  Divine  union.  For  there  is 
but  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  two,  the  same  God, 
the  same  Lord,  the  same  King.  Who  suffered  in 
the  flesh  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  with  his 
body  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  in  glory  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father;  whence  he  shall  come  with 
glory  in  the  same  body  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  in  the  law,  and 
preached  by  the  prophets,  and  descended  at  Jordan ; 
who  spake  by  the  apostles,  and  dwells  in  the  saints : 
and  thus  we  believe  of  him,  that  he  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  perfect  Spirit,  the  Com- 
forter, uncreated,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  re- 
ceiving from  the  Son,  in  whom  we  believe.  We 
believe  in  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  in  one 
baptism  of  repentance,  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  in  the  just  judgment  of  body  and  soul,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  life  everlasting.  And  those 
that  say,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not,  or  that  they  were  made  out  of 
nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  essence ;  that 
say,  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  muta- 
ble or  changeable ;  those  the  catholic  and  apostolic 
church,  the  mother  of  us  and  you,  anathematizes. 
And  again,  we  anathematize  those  that  confess  not 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  all  heresies  which 
accord  not  to  this  holy  faith." 

Now,  if  these  creeds  were  in  use  in  the  church 
at  the  time  which  Epiphanius  mentions,  then  it  is 
certain  the  Nicene  Creed  was  completed  by  the 
church  for  the  use  of  her  catechumens  long  before 
the  general  council  of  Constantinople :  and  what 
was  done  by  that  council,  was  rather  to  contract  the 
form,  than  to  augment  or  lengthen  it,  as  any  one 
may  easily  perceive,  that  will  compare  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  with  either  of  those  that  have 
now  been  recited  out  of  Epiphanius. 

For  the  creed  that  was  drawn  up 

•nieNiceneCrwd,  in  thc  sccond  fTencral  council  of  Con- 

M  complcUd  by  tb«  ^ 

SStaiSaS"'  Btantinople,  is  no  other  but  the  Ni- 
cene Creed,  with  the  addition  of  such 
articles  as  were  always  used  by  the  church  in  the 
interrogatories  of  baptism,  though  not  inserted  in 
the  particular  form  used  by  the  Nicene  counciL  I 
need  not  here  repeat  the  form,  because  it  is  the 


same  with  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Ni- 
cene Creed  in  our  liturgy.  Only  the  word  FSiofmy 
expressing  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  Son  together,  wse  added  afterwird 
by  the  Latin  church.  For  the  first  copies  of  tbii 
Creed  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,*  and  the 
councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,^  have  it  only, 
proceeding  from  the  Father,  U  rov  llarpbc  UnptU- 
/uvov,  without  any  mention  of  the  Son  :  but  in  the 
Latin  councils,  the  word  FUwque  is  commonly  added, 
as  in  the  first  council  of  Bracara,  anno  41 1,  and  the 
third  council  of  Toledo,**  anno  589,  where  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  is  recited. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
it  iH  certain,  it  was  used  in  the  Greek  w2L?S^!f 
church  much  after  the  same  manner  2ff 
as  the  Apostolical  and  other  creeds  i2S  tTt/kT! 
were  used  in  the  Latin  church ;  first  tl^2LS3l 
in  the  ofllce  of  baptism ;  afterward  it  **^ 
was  taken  in  to  be  a  part  of  the  liturgy  in  the  com- 
munion 6er>'ice.  Some  learned  persons,  I  know,  ire 
of  opinion,  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  never  used 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  bat  only  the  Apos- 
tolical Creed  still  throughout  the  whole  chmcL 
But  this  is  a  very  plain  mistake.  1.  Because  it  does 
not  appear,  that  the  Apostolical  Creed,  which  is  the 
Roman  Creed,  was  ever  used  in  the  Greek  church, 
even  before  the  Nicene  Creed  was  made :  for  they 
had  several  creeds  of  their  own,  agreeing  indeed 
with  the  Roman  Creed  in  substance,  but  difiering 
from  it  in  words  and  expression ;  and  those  creedi 
were  used  by  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church  in  the 
administration  of  baptism.  2.  When  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  formed,  it  is  very  evident,  that  very  fona 
was  used  by  many  churches  in  the  East  as  the 
creed  of  baptism.  For  the  fathers  of  the  coonefl 
of  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  anno  536,  do  fie- 
quently  call  it  the  creed  in  which  both  they  them- 
selves were  baptized,*  and  also  baptised  othen. 
And  so  it  is  said  in  the  synodical  eputles  of  the 
councils  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem,  which  are  related* 
in  the  acts  of  the  same  counciL  As  also  in  the  adi 
of  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus"*  and  Chake- 
don,**  in  the  former  of  which  an  order  was  made 
that  catechumens  should  be  taught  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  no  other.  The  like  may  be  obaerved  in 
the  edict  of  the  emperor  Basiliscus  mentioned  bf 
Evagrius,"  who,  speaking  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  calk 
it  the  creed  in  which  both  he  and  all  his  ancestois 
were  baptized.  And  it  is  remarked  by  Eiapbi- 
nius,"  of  the  two  creeds  which  he  recites,  that  they 
were  the  creeds  which  every  catechumen  repeated 
at  his  baptism ;  which  were  nothing  but  the  Nieene 


^  Cone.  Constantin.  Cone,  t  2.  p.  953. 
«  Cone.  Chaleedon.  Aei.  2. 1 4.  p.  ^. 
*'  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  1001. 

•  Vid.  Con.  C.  P.  sub  Menna,  Aet.  5.  Con.  t.  5.  p.  166, 
171,  179. 


«  Ibid.  p.  190  et  199. 

■•  Cone.  Ephet.  Act.  6. 1 3.  p.  69a 

"  Cone.  Chalced.  Act.  2. 1 4.  p.  S41. 

"  EvagT.  lib.  3.  c.  4  et  7. 

«  Epiphan.  Anchorat  n.  120.  t.  2.  p.  190L 
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Creed,  with  the  addition  of  such  articles  as  the 
church  supplied,  to  make  it  a  complete  summary  of 
the  (aith.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  Nicenc  Creed  was  the  creed  then 
generally  made  use  of  in  all  the  Eastern  churches 
for  the  instruction  of  catechumens  at  their  baptism. 
But  as  yet  it  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  common 
liturgy  of  the  church,  to  be  repeated  daily  iii  Divine 
service.  St  Ambrose**  indeed  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  private  devotion,  and  gives  directions  to  the  holy 
virgins  so  to  use  it  in  their  morning  retirements, 
and  upon  other  proper  occasions.  And  Habertus** 
thinks  it  was  also  required  of  bishops  at  their  ordin- 
ation ;  which  is  not  improbable,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith.  But  all 
this  did  not  yet  make  it  a  part  of  the  daily  liturgy 
of  the  church.  For  it  is  agreed  among  learned  men, 
both  of  the  Romish  and  protestant  communion,  that 
the  creed  was  not  used  to  be  repeated  in  the  daily 
service  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  in 
the  Greek  church,  and  not  till  some  time  after  in 
the  Latin  church.  So  Yalesius,"  Cardinal  Bona," 
Schelstrbte,**  Pagi,*  Christianus  Lupus,**  Hamond 
L'Estrange,"  Imd  Yossius.*'  Theodorus  Lector" 
dMerves,  that  Peter  Fullo,  who  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  aboat  the  year  47 If  was  the  first  that  ordered 
the  creed  to  be  repeated  in  that  church,  iv  irdag 
•vmSCh,  in  every  church  assembly.  And  the  same 
author  reports,**  that  Timotheus,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, anno  511,  was  the  first  that  brought  in  this 
eoBtom  into  that  church ;  which  he  did  in  hatred 
to  his  pvedecessor  Macedonius,  and  with  an  intent 
to  represent  him  as  disaffected  to  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  before  that  time  was  used  to  be  rehearsed  in 
the  church  only  once  a  year,  on  the  parasceue,  or 
great  day  of  preparation  before  the  passover,  now 
caQed  Maundy  Thursday,  when  the  bishop  was 
wont  to  catechise  such  as  were  to  be  baptized  at 
Saster.  From  the  Oriental  churches,  the  custom 
was  brought  into  the  West,  first  in  Spain  and  6al- 
licia,  at  the  petition  of  King  Recaredus,  by  the  order 
of  the  third  council"  of  Toledo,  about  the  year  589, 
when  those  churches  were  newly  recovered  from 
tile  inundation  of  the  Arian  heresy,  this  practice 
was  then  thought  a  proper  antidote  to  preserve 
them  from  relapsing  into  their  ancient  error.  Lupus 


and  Pagi  say,  it  was  not  brought  into  the  French 
churches  tiU  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and 
then  Pope  Leo  III.  advised  them  to  lay  it  aside 
again,  because  it  was  not  yet  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  church.  They  concluded  yet  further,  that 
in  the  time  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  anno  870,  it  was 
not  yet  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church.  But  at 
last,  in  the  days  of  Benedict  VIII.,  anno  1014,  as 
is  collected  from  Bemo  Augiensis,  the  custom  was 
admitted  into  the  Roman  church ;  for  this  reason, 
to  give  it  in  the  words  of  Lupus,  since  the  Roman 
church  could  not  bring  over  the  French  and  Spanish 
churches  to  her  own  way,  she  resolved  at  last  to 
comply  with  their  custom,  that  there  might  be  no 
disagreement  among  them ;  and  so  the  Nicene 
Creed  came  to  be  universally  read  throughout  the 
whole  church. 

There  is  but  one  creed  more,  which 
I  need  to  stand  to  give  any  account  oruMAttwn«ma 
of,  and  that  is  the  creed  which  is 
commonly  received  under  the  name  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  Baronius**  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
composed  by  Athanasius  when  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  offered  to  Pope  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his 
faith.  Which  circumstance  is  not  at  all  likely,  for 
Julius  never  questioned  the  faith  of  Athanasius. 
However,  a  great  many  learned  men.  have  so  far 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  as  to  believe  this 
creed  to  be  of  Athanasius's  composing;  as  Cardi- 
nal Bona,"  and  Petavius,"  and  Bellarmine,"  and 
Rivet,**  with  many  others  of  both  communions. 
Scultetus  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt  But  the  best 
and  latest  critics,  who  have  examined  the  thing 
most  exactly,  make  no  question,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  Latin  author,  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  an 
African  bishop,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Vandalic  Arian 
persecution.  The  learned  Vossius''  and  Quesnel** 
have  written  particular  dissertations  upon  this  sub- 
ject Their  arguments  are,  1.  Because  this  creed 
is  wanting  in  almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  Athana- 
sius's  works.  2.  Because  the  style  and  contexture 
of  it  does  not  bespeak  a  Greek,  but  a  Latin  author. 
3.  Because  neither  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  nor  the 
coimcil  of  Ephesus,  nor  Pope  Leo,  nor  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  have  ever  so  much  as  mentioned  it 


*"  Ambrot.  de  Virgin,  lib.  3.  p.  1 15.  Symbolum  quoque 
iftcialitcr  debemut,  taoqumm  nottri  signaculum  cordis,  an- 
tsluenis  horis  qaotidie  recensere.  Quod  etiam,  cum  horre* 
OHM  aliquid,  animo  recurrendum  est 

*  Habert.  Arcbieratic.  p.  499. 

•B  Tales.  Not.  ia  Tkeodor.  Lector,  lib.  2.  p.  566. 
"  Booa,  Rer.  Litargic.  lib.  3.  c.  8.  n.  2. 
>*  Schcbtrat.  ConciL  Antiocheo.  cap.  6.  p.  210. 
**  Pagi,  Critic,  io  Baron,  an.  325.  n.  18. 

*  Lopiii,  Sckalia  in  Concil.  1 1.  cap.  4.  p.  13. 

«  Alliance  of  Divine  Offioet,  chap.  3.  p.  79.  chap.  6.  p.  170. 

*  Voadut  de  Symbolis. 

*  Theodor.  Lector.  Hist.  lib.  2.  p.  566. 
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•«  Ibid.  p.  563. 

*  Cone.  ToIet3.  c.2.  Petitione  Reccaredi  regis  cousti- 
tuit  sy nodus,  ut  per  omnes  ecclesias  Hispanie  et  Galliciae, 
secundum  formam  Orientalium  ecclesiarum,  concilii  Con- 
stautinopolitani  symbolum  fidei  recitetur :  et  priusquam  Do- 
minica dicatur  oratio,  voce  dara  populo  pncdicetur,  &c. 

**  Baron,  an.  340.  n.  11.  ^  Bona  de  Psalmodia. 

*  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiphao.  Haer.  72. 

*  Bellarmin.  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  p.  81. 
^  Rivet,  Critic.  Sacr.  lib.  3.  c.  4.  p.  240. 
'1  Voss.  de  S^-mbolis,  Dissert.  2. 

"  QuesneL  Dissert,  de  variis  Fidei  Symbolis  in  antiquo 
cod  ice  Romano. 
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in  (ill  that  they  say  against  the  Nestorian  or 
Eutychian  heresies.  4.  Because  this  Vigilius  Tap- 
scnsis  is  known  to  have  pubUshed  several  others  of 
his  writingri  under  the  borrowed  nameof  Athanasius, 
with  which  this  creed  is  commonly  joined.  These 
reasons  have  persuaded  such  men  as  Bishop  Pear- 
son," Archbishop  Usher/*  Hamond  L'Estranj^,'* 
Dr.  Cave,"  Schelstrate,"  Pagi,"  and  Du  Pin,  critics 
of  the  best  rank,  to  come  in  to  this  opinion,  that 
tliis  crt'ed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasius,  but  by 
a  laU^r  and  a  Latin  writer.  Dr.  Cave  thinks,  the 
first  that  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
is  Theodulphus  Aurelianensis,  who  lived  alx)ut  the 
year  794.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great :  but  in 
this  he  is  a  little  mistaken ;  for  the  council  of  Autun, 
which  was  held  aliove  a  hundred  years  before, 
anno  6/0,  not  only  mentioned  it  under  that  name, 
but  ordered  every  presbyter,  deacon,  sulxleacon,  &c., 
to  read  it  together  with  the  Apostles*  Creed,"  or  be 
hable  to  the  bishop*s  censure  for  his  omission; 
which  implies,  that  it  was  then  esteemed  the  genuine 
work  of  Athanasius,  and  as  such  had  for  some  time 
been  received  in  the  church.  But  whoever  was  the 
author  of  it,  there  never  was  any  question  made  of 
its  orthodoxy,  except  by  the  Samosatenians  and 
Arians  in  these  later  ages  of  the  church.  Only,  as 
Bishop  Usher  and  others  have  observed,  the  modem 
Greeks  now  use  it  with  some  additions  and  altera- 
tions. For,  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  Latin  copies, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  the  Greeks  now  read  it,  from  the 
Father,  or  the  Father  only;  as  Para?U8"  has  re- 
marked in  his  exposition  of  this  creed.  And  in  the 
(ireek  copy  lately  brought  out  of  the  East,  and 
published  by  Bishop  Usher,  there  is  a  long  inter- 
polation by  way  of  addition  and  explication  of  those 
words, "  He  was  man  of  the  substance  of  his  mother, 
l)erfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting.**  With  some  other  ad- 
ditions of  lesser  note,  which  the  curious  reader  may 
find  marked  out  in  the  fore-mentioned  tract*'  of 
that  learned  author. 

To  all  the  creeds  that  have  been  related  in  this 
chapter,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  add  the  short 
account  which  Eusebius  gives  of  the  first  preaching 


of  SL  Thaddieus  to  King  Agbarus  and  the  people  of 
Edessa,  which  I  had  from  the  information  of  my 
learned  and  judicious  friend  Mr.  Lowth,  to  whose 
useful  conversation  I  owe  many  other  curious  re- 
marks and  observations,  that  lie  scattered  through- 
out the  Antiquities  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  in- 
deed properly  a  creed,  but  a  summary  of  his  first 
sermon,  or  the  heads  of  his  first  catechetical  insti- 
tution to  the  people.  **  Concerning  the  coming  of 
Jesus  into  the  world,  after  what  manner  it  was; 
and  concerning  his  mission,  for  what  reason  he  wu 
sent  by  the  Father;  concerning  his  power,  and  the 
mysteries  which  he  spake  in  the  world,  and  by  what 
power  he  did  these ;  then  of  his  new  way  of  preach- 
ing; of  his  meanness  and  abject  estate,  and  Ae 
humility  of  his  outward  appearance  as  a  man;  after 
what  manner  he  humbled  himself,  and  submitted  to 
di*ath,  and  made  a  diminutive*  appearance  of  hit 
Di\nne  nature;  what  things  he  sufiered  of  the 
Jews,  and  how  he  was  crucified,  and  descended  into 
hell,  and  brake  down  the  partition  that  had  been 
kept  up  in  former  ages ;  how  he  arose  from  the 
dead,  and  raised  with  himself  those  that  slept  in 
preceding  generations;  how  he  descended  [bom 
heaven]  alone,  but  ascended  with  a  mighty  com- 
pany to  his  Father ;  how  he  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with 
glory  and  power  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead.*'  Here  are  two  things  very  remarkable  in 
this  ancient  account  of  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  viz.  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  descent  into  hell,  both  which  are  here  expressed 
in  terms,  for  which  reason  I  thought  it  might  de- 
serve a  place  among  the  creeds  of  the  church.  Eu- 
sebius says,  he  had  the  account  in  the  Syrise 
tongue,  as  it  was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
church  of  Edessa,  signed  in  the  year  340,  whidi 
(according  to  the  computation  of  time  then  used  bv 
the  Syrians  of  Edessa,  reckoning  from  the  firrt 
year  that  Seleucus  began  to  reign  in  Asia)  hX\»  in 
with  the  same  year  that  Christ  suflR^red  and  arose 
from  the  dead,  as  Yalesius,  and  Pagi"  after  him, 
have  rightly  computed  in  their  observations  upon 
this  passage  of  Eusebius. 


"  Pearson,  in  Symbol.  Artie.  8.  p.  570.  Edit.  Lat. 

^*  Usser.  de  Symbol.  Rom.  p.  1. 

'*  L'Ejttrange's  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  chap.  4.  p.  99. 

'«  Cave,  Hist.  Literar.  vol  1.  p.  146. 

"  Scheistrat.  Cone.  Autioch.  Dissert.  3.  c.  2.  p.  109. 

^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  340.  n.  6.  Du  Pin,  vol. 
2.  p.  3D. 

^  Couc.  Augustodun.  Can.  ult  Con.  t.  6.  p.  536.  Si  quis 
presbyter,  diaconiis,  siibdiaconus,  vel  clericus,  symbolum, 
quod  inspirante  Sancto  Spiritu  apostoli  tradidenint,  vel 
fidem  sancti  Athanosii  prnsuLis  irreprehensibilitcr  non  rc- 
censtierit,  ab  episcopo  condemnetur. 

*•  Paraeus,  Not.  in  Symbol  Athanas.  ad  calcem  Ursin. 


Catech.  p.  124. 

•1  Usser.  de  Symbolia,  p.  29. 

"*  Euseb.  lib.  1.  cap.  13^   ^EvfilKpwtw  airi  t^v  Oconrrt. 

KaTfef  f)  civ  n-Aif  A3f)v,  jcac  iiiax*v9  ^payiniw,  kc    It 

is  worth  our  observation  to  compare  the  apoatle'tezprestoa. 
PhiL  ii.  7,  kavrov  Uivrnvt^  "  He  made  himself  of  no  reput- 
ation," or,  he  emptied  himself,  with  this  expreeiion  of  Tbad- 
daeus,  ivfilKpvvtv  atrrS  t^v  Oiortrra,  He  letaeoed,  or  nwie 
a  diminutive  show  and  appearance  of  his  Godhead.  For 
these  places  mutuallj  explain  one  another,  and  are  a  iQli<i 
proof  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  apostolical  age  w 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Chrittian  faith. 

^  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  41.  n.  3. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  ORIGINAL,  NATURE,  AND  REASONS  OP  THE 
ANCIENT  DISCIPLINE,  IN  CONCEALING  THE  SA- 
CRED MYSTERIES  OP  THE  CHURCH  PROM  THE 
CATECHUMENS. 


Scet.1. 
The  ccron  •nd 

DRtoOOM    of   Um 

BMB«nt«ta    upon 


That  which  makes  this  inquiry  a  lit- 
tle more  necessary,  is  the  several  vain 
pretences  of  the  Romanists  concem- 
'"^  ing  the  original  and  reasons  of  this 

discipline.  Bellarmine  and  others  urge  it  as  a  mighty 
argument  for  transuhstantiation  in  particular,  as  if 
the  concealing  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  from 
the  catechiunens,  was  an  indication  of  the  helief  of 
the  church  concerning  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  which  they  were  so  studiously  care- 
ful to  hide  from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens. 
But  this  is  abundantly  refuted  by  a  more  accurate 
observation  of  Albaspineeus,  a  learned  bishop  of  the 
same  communion,  who  in  his  book  of  the  Ancient 
Polity  of  the  Church  relating  to  the  Eucharist,*  as 
I  find  him  cited  by  others,'  rejects  this  as  an  in- 
competent proof  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.  For  he  rightly  observes,  that  the  ancients 
concealed  not  only  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist, 
but  also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  cate- 
chumens; yea,  and  almost  all  other  their  sacred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  in  a  large  sense  are 
called  sacraments,  as  the  oil  of  chrism  or  confirm- 
ation, and  the  ordination  of  priests,  which  were  as 
studiously  concealed  from  the  knowledge  or  in- 
spection of  the  uniniated,  as  the  elements  of  the 
holy  eocharist  were.  So  that  the  bare  concealing 
that  mystery  fipom  the  catechumens,  could  no  more 
be  an  aigument  of  transuhstantiation  in  the  bread 
and  whie  in  the  eucharist,  than  it  was  in  the  waters 
of  baptism,  or  any  other  ceremony  where  the  same 
silence  and  caution  was  used. 

The  learned  Schelstrate,  with  a  subtle  invention, 
has  made  a  more  general  use  of  this  ancient  prac- 
tice, to  palliate  and  excuse  all  the  novel  doctrines 
and  practices  of  his  own  church.  He  wrote  a  book 
which  he  entitled  Disciplina  Arcani,  a  book  highly 
magnified  by  Pagi  and  others  of  his  own  commu- 
nion,' as  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  protestants, 
when  they  ask  the  Romanists,  why  no  footsteps  of 
their  modem  doctrines  and  practices  appear  in  the 
eariiest  writers  of  the  church ;  the  answer  is  ready 


upon  all  occasions,  from  this  Disciplina  Arcani, 
that  it  was  because  these  doctrines  and  practices 
were  kept  secret,  and  only  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, not  committed  to  writing,  lest  they  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  the  catechumens  of  the  church.  This 
is  the  reason,  he  tells  us,  why  tliere  is  no  account 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  nor  of  the  worship  of  saints 
or  images,  in  the  first  writers  of  the  church.  The 
things  were  really  believed  and  practised  fix)m  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  as  he  will  have  it,  but  kept 
secret,  as  the  hidden  mysteries  of  religion,  which 
were  not  to  be  divulged  to  any  but  such  as  were 
initiated  and  prepared  to  know  them. 

This  is  an  artifice  that  would  justify  as  many 
errors  and  vanities  as  any  church  could  be  guilty 
of:  it  is  but  working  a  little  with  this  admirable 
instrument  and  tool,  called  tUtcipUna  arcani,  and 
then  all  the  seeming  contradictions  between  the 
ancient  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  uni- 
versal, and  the  novel  corruptions  of  the  modem 
church  of  Rome,  will  presently  vanish  and  disap- 
pear. So  that  we  need  not  wonder,  why  men,  whose 
interest  it  serves  so  much,  should  magnify  this  as  a 
noble  invention.  When  yet  in  trath  it  is  only  a 
veil  and  a  mist  cast  before  the  reader's  eyes,  which 
may  be  easily  dispelled  by  giving  a  true  account  of 
that  ancient  piece  of  discipline  and  practice,  first  in 
its  original,  and  then  in  the  nature,  use,  and  rea- 
sons of  it 

As  to  its  original,  the  learned  Al- 
baspineeus has  rightly  observed.  That  ThkdjKipunenot 
m  the  apostohcal  age,  and  some  tmie  jjj  JU*f  ■*"  **' 
after,  they  were  not  so  very  strict  in 
this  discipline  of  concealing  their  sacred  mysteries 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens.  For  he 
thus  argues  against  the  antiquity  of  the  book  called 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions :  The  last  words,  says 
he,*  which  forbid  the  pubhcadon  of  those  eight 
books,  do  plainly  show,  that  they  were  not  written 
in  the  first  age ;  for  the  Christians  of  the  first  age 
did  never  make  any  scruple  of  publishing  their 
mysteries,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Justin 
Martyr.  Mr.  Aubertine  observes*  the  same  out  of 
Athenagoras  and  Tatian.  And  Daille*  joins  in 
opinion  with  Albaspineeus,  and  cites  his  authority 
with  approbation.  And  Basnage  is'  so  far  from' 
thinking,  that  the  apostles  concealed  their  mys- 
teries from  the  catechumens,  that  he  rather  sup- 
poses they  administered  the  sacraments  in  their 
presence.      Upon  which   supposition,  the  whole 


■  Albasptn.  Police  de  1'  ancienne  Egliae,  fcc.  lib.  1.  c.  2. 
p.  47. 

*  AlbcrCiiL  de  Eucharitt  Ub.  2.  p.  703. 
"  Pagi,  Critic  in  Baron,  an.  118.  n.  4. 

*  Albaaptii.;ObaenraL  lib.  1.  c.  13.  p.  38.  Postrema  verba, 
qoibus  cavetiir,  ne  octo  libri  Constitittionum  Apostolicarum 
pvbliccDtiir,  aperte  indicant,  eas  primis  ssculis  factas  non 


esse,  cum  primi  s«culi  Christiani  sua  lubent^s  mysteria,  ut 
vel  ex  Justino  constat,  enuntiarent. 

*  Albertin.  de  Eucharist,  lib.  2.  p.  709. 

*  Dalbeus  de  Scriptis  Ignatii,  lib.  1.  c.  22.  p.  142. 

*  Basnag.  Exercitat.  in  Baron,  p.  419.  Aha  de  mysteriis 
silentia  non  agebant  apostoli,  nee  catechumenos  arcebaut 
a  sacramcatorum  conspectu. 
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fabric  which  Schclstrate  builds  upon  the  dUcipiina 
arcani,  is  ruined  at  once.  For  then  it  is  certain, 
the  apostles  had  no  such  fear  or  caution  upon  them, 
lest  the  catechumens  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  rites  or  doctrines,  as  is  pre- 
tended. And  indeed  any  one  that  looks  into  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  may  perceive  with  half  an 
eye,  that  they  were  far  enough  from  concealing 
their  opinion  about  the  worship  of  angels,  saints, 
and  images;  for  they  expressly  write  against  it 
And  when  they  speak  of  the  mysteries  of  baptism 
and  tlie  eucharist,  they  do  it  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom, without  any  fear  or  apprehension  of  giving 
offence  to  the  catechumens. 

Nay,  and  when  this  discipline  was 

Bat'  intr^iirai  first   iutroduccd  into  the  Christian 

T«tuiii«n.  for  otiMT  church.  It  IS  very  evident,  it  was  done 

rruonB  than  what  '  ^  ' 

ibrit..ii»ui.u  ptT-  for  different  reasons  than  those  which 
the  Romanists  pretend.  The  first  be- 
ginning of  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
Tertullian ;  for  he  is  the  first  writer  that  makes 
any  mention  of  it  He  says,*  There  was  a  secrecy 
and  silence  observed  in  all  mysteries.  And  he 
blames  the  heretics  of  his  own  times  for  not  re- 
garding something  of  this  discipline.  They  made 
no  distinction,  he  says,*  between  believers  and  cate- 
chumens ;  they  all  met  together,  they  all  heard  to- 
gether, they  all  prayed  together.  And  if  heathens 
chanced  to  come  in  upon  them,  they  gave  that 
which  was  holy  to  dogs,  and  cast  their  pearls,  such 
as  they  were,  before  swine.  Here  it  is  plain,  tlie 
church  now  made  several  distinctions  between  cate- 
chumens and  believers,  which  heretics  did  not  Tl^e 
place  of  the  catechumens  was  now  in  a  separate 
jkirt  of  the  church ;  they  heard  sermons,  but  not  all 
tliat  believers  were  allowed  to  hear^  they  had 
prayers  for  themselves,  but  were  not  admitted  to 
hear  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  from  which 
catechumens  were  excluded.  But  all  this  was,  and 
might  be  done,  without  favouring  in  the  least  the 
vain  pretences  of  the  modem  Arcanists ;  for  in  all 
this  there  was  no  design  to  conceal  such  mysteries 
as  the  worship  of  saints,  and  angels,  and  images, 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  catechumens ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  speaks  openly  of  these 
kinds  of  worship,  and  with  indignation  condemns 
them  as  superstitious  practices,  belonging  only  to 
heathens  or  heretics,  and  not  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
church. 


And  in  the  following  age«y  no  writer 
that  mentions  this  discipline,  among  Tv!^^iJiihm 
all  those  that  give  us  a  more  paitica-  VS^S^wktdk 
lar  account  of  what  thinin  were  con-  •^^.-/■'"^^■S^ 
cealed  from  the  knowledge  or  inspec-  ^SSSHiSlS!^ 
tion  of  the  catechumens,  ever  so  much 
as  intimates,  that  the  worship  of  saints  and  imaga 
was  in  the  number  of  the  mysteries  of  the  church 
which  they  concealed  from  thenu  But  the  myste- 
ries which  they  were  so  careful  in  some  measoie  to 
hide  from  them,  were,  1.  The  manner  of  administer- 
ing baptism.  2.  The  unction  of  chrism  or  confinn- 
ation.  3.  The  ordination  of  priests.  4  The  man- 
ner of  celebrating  the  eucharist  5.  The  liturgy 
or  Divine  service  of  the  church.  6.  And  for  some 
time,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  creed,  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  till  they  became  greater  proficienti, 
and  were  ready  for  baptism.  In  the  first  place,  that 
they  were  careful  to  conceal  from  them  the  manner 
of  administering  baptism,  ^ipears  from  this,  that 
catechumens  were  never  so  much  as  suflBered  to  en- 
ter** or  look  into  the  baptistery,  or  place  where 
baptism  was  administered,  accord^  to  the  order  of 
the  first  council  of  Orange.  St  BasQ  therefoie 
says,"  Baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  the  oil  of  chrism, 
were  things  that  the  uninitiated  were  not  allowed 
to  look  upon.  And  St  Austin,^  putting  the  ques- 
tion. What  things  were  kept  secret,  and  not  made 
public  in  the  church  P  answers.  The  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  For 
even  pagans  may  see  our  good  works,  but  the  sacra- 
ments are  kept  hidden  from  them.  And  as  thej 
did  not  admit  catechumens  to  see  baptism  adminis- 
tered, so  neither  did  they  ordinarily  discourse  of  it 
before  them  in  plain  terms,  but  in  a  mystical  way, 
or  else  wholly  excluded  them  from  such  discourses, 
as  incompetent  hearers.  We  do  not  speak  openly, 
says  St  Cyril,"  of  the  sacraments  before  the  cate- 
chumens, but  deliver  many  things  covertly,  that  the 
faithful  who  know  them,  may  understand  us,  and 
they  who  know  them  not,  may  receive  no  hann. 
So  Theodoret,"  We  discourse  of  mysteries  obscurely 
because  of  the  unbaptized ;  but  when  they  are  gone, 
we  speak  plainly  before  the  initiated.  In  like  man- 
ner Nazianzcn,"  speaking  of  baptism.  You  have 
heard,  says  he,  so  much  of  the  mystery  as  we  are 
allowed  to  speak  publicly  in  the  ears  of  all,  and  the 
rest  you  shall  hear  privately,  which  you  must  retain 
secret  within  yourself,  and  keep  under  the  seal  of 
baptism.    A  great  many  other  passages  may  be  read 


■  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  7.  Ex  forma  omnibus  mysteriis  silentii 
fides  adhibetur. 

*  Tertul.  de  Prapscript.  advers.  Hieretic.  cap.  41.  In 
primis  quis  catechumenus,  quis  fidelis,  incertumest :  pariter 
adeuut,  pariter  audiuul,  pariter  uraut:  etiam  othuici  si 
supervcnerint,  sanctum  canibus,  et  porcis  niargaritas,  licet 
non  vcras,  jactabunt. 

'®  Cone.  Arausican.  can.  19.  Ad  baptistcrium  cutechu- 
meni  nunquaut  admittendi. 


"  Basil,  de  Spirito  Sancto,  c.  27.  "^A  oiU  ivovrtMiv 
c^tTt  To7«  AiAvnroit,  t  2.  p.  352. 

>*  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  ciii.  Condo.  I.  tap.  481  Qaid«st 
quod  occultum  est,  et  non  publicum  in  eccletia?  Saot- 
meutum  baptlsmi,  sacrameatom  eiieharittis.  Opera  nostra 
bona  vident  ct  pagmni,  sacramenta  vera  occultantur  ilUs. 

"Cyril.Catech.6.  n.16. 

>'  Thcodor.  Quaest.  15.  in  Niuner.  t  1.  p.  149. 

»  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt.  1 1.  p.  672. 
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in  Chrysostom,**  Theodoret,"  Cyril  of  Alexandria," 
the  author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,'*  and  the  Apostolical  Canons,"  with  many 
others  to  the  same  purpose.  From  all  which  we 
leam,  that  though  the  ancients  acquainted  the  cate- 
chumens with  the  doctrine  of  baptism  so  far  as  to 
make  them  understand  the  spiritual  nature  and  de- 
sign of  it,  yet  they  never  admitted  them  to  the  sight 
of  the  outward  ceremony,  nor  so  much  as  to  hear  any 
plain  discourse  about  the  manner  of  its  administra- 
tion, till  they  were  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  actual 
reception  of  it 

And  they  observed  the  same  disci- 
sccflodir,  The      pliuc  iu  rcfcrence  to  the  holy  unction 
iCTins  the  jioiy  uoe-  or  chrism,  which  the  Latins  call  im- 


liking.  The  otdi- 


position  of  hands,  or  confirmation. 
St  Basil,"  speaking  of  the  oil  which  was  used  to 
be  consecrated  and  used  in  this  ceremony,  says.  It 
was  one  of  those  things  which  the  uninitiated  were 
not  allowed  to  look  upon.  And  Pope  Innocent 
I.,  writing  to  another  bishop  about  confirmation, 
and  the  form  of  words  used  in  the  administration 
of  it,  says,  He  could"  not  repeat  the  words,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  disclose  the  mystery,  rather  than 
answer  the  question  proposed. 

A  third  thing  which  they  concealed 
from  the  catechumens,  was  the  or- 
dination of  priests.  The  council  of 
Laodicea"  has  a  canon  to  this  purpose.  That  ordin- 
ations shall  not  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  hearers,  that  is,  the  catechumens.  And  Chry- 
Bostom,  speaking  of  this  oflfice,  and  the  solemn 
prayers  used  at  the  consecration,  delivers  himself 
in  an  obscure  and  covert  way,  because  of  the  cate- 
chumens. He  that  ordains,  says  he,  requires  the 
prayers  of  the  church,**  and  they  then  join  their 
sufirage,  and  echo  forth  those  words  which  the  in- 
itiated know.  Por  we  may  not  speak  them  openly 
before  the  uninitiated  catechumens. 

A  fourth  thing  which  they  con- 
cealed firom  the  catechumens,  w^as  the 
public  liturgy  or  solemn  prayers  of 
the  church.  Por  one  rank  of  the  ca- 
techumens, the  audietUes  or  hearers, 
were  only  permitted  to  stay  and  hear  the  sermon, 
but  not  any  prayers  of  the*  church.  Another  sort, 
called  kneelers  or  prostrators,  had  the  prayers  of 
the  church  particularly  for  themselves,  but   no 


Sect.  7. 
rmaOJkf,  TlMli- 
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others.  And  the  competentes  stayed  only  to  hear 
the  prayers  offered  up  for  themselves  and  the  ener- 
gumens,  and  then  were  dismissed.  They  might  not 
stay  to  hear  so  much  as  the  prayers  for  the  peni- 
tents, much  less  the  prayers  for  the  church  militant, 
or  any  others  preceding  the  communion.  But  be- 
fore all  these,  the  usual  word  of  command  was  given 
by  the  deacons,  or  sacred  heralds  of  the  church,  Ne 
quis  audientiumj  or,  Ite,  mi$sa  est,  Catechumens,  de- 
part Prom  whence  it  is  easy  to  collect  further, 
that  the  solemn  oflfice  of  the  absolution  of  penitents 
was  never  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  cate- 
chumens. Por  the  time  of  absolution  was  not  till 
all  others  were  dismissed,  except  the  penitents  them- 
selves who  were  to  be  absolved,  which  was  imme- 
diately before  fheir  going  to  the  altar  to  begin  the 
communion  service.  As  seems  to  be  clear  from 
those  words  of  Optatus,  where  he  speaks  of  it  as  the 
common  custom,  both  in  the  church  and  among  the 
Donatists,*  to  give  imposition  of  hands  for  absolution, 
inmiediately  before  their  going'to  say  the  Lord's  prayer 
at  the  altar.  All  these  things  therefore  were  kept  se- 
cret firom  the  catechumens ;  for  they  were  never  suf- 
fered to  be  hearers  or  spectators  of  any  part  of  them. 

But  as  the  eucharist  was  the  high-  ^^^^  g 
est  mystery  in  the  Chrisfian  service,  nJTJf'lSebSlSJ*' 
so  they  were  most  careful  to  conceal  "*  •*****• 
the  manner  of  its  celebration  firom  the  catechumens. 
And  in  this  they  made  a  difiference  between  one  sort 
of  penitents  and  the  catechumens.  Por  the  highest 
class  of  penitents,  called  cotmstentes  or  co-standers, 
were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  communion  pray- 
ers, and  see  the  oblation  offered  and  received  by  the 
faithfiil,  though  they  might  not  partake  with  diem. 
But  catechumens  of  all  ranks  were  wholly  excluded 
firom  all  this.  They  were  always  dismissed  before 
these  pi-ayers  began,  and  the  doors  of  the  church 
were  locked  and  guarded  by  proper  ofiicers,  to  the 
intent  that  no  uninitiated  person  should  indiscreetly 
rush  in  upon  them.  We  shut  the  doors,  says  Chry- 
sostpm,"  when  we  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  and 
drive  away  all  uninitiated  persons.  This  was  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  church,  as  we  heard  St.  Austin 
before**  speak  of  it;  one  of  the  things  which  a 
catechumen  might  not  look  upon,  according  to  St 
BasiL"  Therefore  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions"  makes  it  part  of  the  deacon's^ office, 
not  only  to  command  their  absence,  but  «lso  to  keep 


I*  Chryt.  Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688.  Horn.  46.  in  Act  p. 
868.  t  4.  Ed.  SaviL 

*>  Tbcodor.  Herat.  Fabul  lib.  5.  c.  la 

*  Cyril  Bdr.  Julian,  lib.  7.  t  6.  p.  247.  »  Dionyt. 

Eccles.  Hierar.  c.  2.  p.  251.  »  Canon.  Apost  c.  85. 

^  BasiL  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  27. 

"  Innocent  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium  Eugubin.  c.  3.  Verba 
vero  dicer«  non  possum,  ne  magit  prodera  videar,  quam  ad 
eonioltaiiooeiB  respondere. 

**  Cone  XfAodic  can.  5.    M4  ^tii^  rdc  x^^P**^***^^^^  ^'"'1 


*•  Chiysost.  Horn.  18.  in  2  Cor.  p.  872.  *0  filWtau  xc(- 
poTovilv,  rds  iKtltfttv  tvxc^v  tcoXcI  totc,  koI  airrol  ixti^tj- 
^/^ovrat,  Ktd  iirt/9oM<riy,  airep  7<r2<rur  ol  fi»/ivfifilvoi'  oi^ 
yAp  ^  Srifttt  iirl  t»v  Afiv^tov  iKKaXvrmiv  diram-a. 

^  OpUt.  cont.  Pannen.  lib.  2.  p.  57.  Inter  vicina  mo- 
menta, dum  manuf  imponitii  et  delicta  donatiM,  mox  ad 
altare  convert!,  Dominicam  orationem  pr»termittere  non 
potestis.    Vid.  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  6—9. 

»  Cbrys.  Horn.  23.  in  Mat  p.  236. 

^  Aug.  in  Psal.  ciii.  **  BasiL  de  Spir.  Sanct  c  27. 

»  Cou«lit.  Apost  lib.  2.  c.  57.  lib.  %,  t.  V\. 
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the  doors,  that  none  might  come  in,  during  the  time 
of  the  oblation.  Epiphanius"  and  St  Jerom" 
bring  it  as  a  charge  against  the  Marcionites,  that 
they  despised  this  discipline,  and  admitted  catechu- 
mens indiscriminately  with  the  faithful  to  all  their 
mysteries.  And  Palladius"  forms  a  like  charge 
against  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  that  in  the  tu- 
mult they  raised  against  him,  they  gave  occasion  to 
the  uninitiated  to  break  into  the  church,  and  see 
those  things  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  set 
their  eyes  upon.  Nay,  so  strict  was  the  church 
then  in  the  observation  of  this  discipline,  that 
Athanasius  convicted  the  Meletians  of  false  witness 
against  him,  when  they  pretended  to  prove,  by  the 
testimony  of  some  catechumens,  that  Macarius,  one 
of  his  presbyters,  had  overturned  the  conmiunion 
table  in  the  time  of  the  oblation :  he  argued,  that 
this  could  not  be  so,  because,"  if  the  catechumens 
were  present,  there  could  then  be  no  oblation. 

Nor  did  they  only  exclude  catechumens  from 
the  sight  of  these  mysteries,  but  also  from  all  dis- 
courses which  treated  plainly  about  them.  They 
made  a  distinction  between  moral  and  mysterious 
subjects,  and  admitted  the  catechumens  to  the  one, 
but  not  to  the  other,  as  I  have  had  occasion  for- 
merly to  show**  from  the  testimonies  of  Theodoret," 
St.  Austin,**  and  St,  Ambrose."  To  which  we  may 
here  add  that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem :  You  was 
once,  says  he,  a  catechumen,  and  then  we**  did  not 
discourse  of  mysteries  to  you :  and  now  that  you 
have  attained  by  experience  to  the  height  of  those 
things  which  we  teach,  you  will  easily  perceive 
that  catechumens  are  not  worthy  to  be  hearers  of 
such  things.  And  that  of  Gaudentius,  bishop  of 
Brixia,  who  in  his  sermon  to  the  neophites,**  or 
persons  newly  baptized,  tells  them,  he  would  now 
open  to  them  those  mysteries,  which  could  not  be 
explained  in  the  presence  of  the  catechumens. 
Sometimes  indeed  they  spake  of  the  eucharist  be- 
fore the  catechumens  in  their  popular  discourses ; 
but  then  they  did  it  in  such  obscure  and  figurative 
terms  as  were  understood  only  by  communicants, 
and  not  by  the  catechumens :  according  to  that  of 
St.  Chrysostom  ;**  I  would  speak  plainly,  but  I  dare 
not  because  of  the  unbaptized.  For  they  make  our 
expositions  to  be  more  difficult,  they  compel  us  to 
speak  obscurely,  or  else  we  must  reveal  what  is  not 
to  be  revealed  unto  them.  Upon  this  account  Epi- 
phanius,  speaking  of  the  words  of  institution  before 


the  catechumens,  would  jiot  say,  This  bread  ii  my 
body,  this  wine  is  my  blood ;  but  Sbe  meum  ed  hoe 
et  hoc.  This  is  my  that  and  that,^  to  let  Uie  initiated 
know  his  meaning,  and  not  the  catechumens.  And 
hence  it  was  they  so  often  used  that  phrase,  'l9am9 
o2  /u/ivf|/clyw,  Et  ndniwt  ^fidde9t  The  initiated  know 
what  we  say ;  which  phrase  Casanbon^  has  ob- 
served to  occur  no  less  than  fifty  times  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St  ChrysostouL  Casaubon  makes  another 
good  observation  upon  this  matter,  which  the  learn- 
ed Albertinus  takes  from  him,*  and  strenoously 
defends :  That  whereas  there  are  three  things  in  the 
eucharist;  1.  The  symbols,  or  sacred  elements  of 
bread  and  wine ;  2.  The  things  signified  by  them; 
and,  3.  The  rites  of  celebration ;  that  which  the 
ancients  laboured  chiefly  to  conceal  from  the  cate^ 
chmnens,  was  not  the  things  signified,  but  only  the 
symbols  or  outward  signs,  and  the  rites  and  manner 
of  celebration.  For  they  made  no  scruple  to  esll 
the  eucharist  by  the  name  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  before  the  catechumens,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  would  not  call  it  bread  and  wine,  or 
speak  particularly  of  the  form  and  manner  of  ad- 
ministering it,  as  Albertinus  proves  out  of  Theodoiet 
and  many  others.  Which  shows,  that  the  reason 
of  concealing  the  mystery  fhHn  the  catechumens 
was  not  the  belief  of  transnbstantiation,  as  the 
Romanists  pretend;  for  then  they  would  have 
chosen  rather  to  conceal  the  names  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  than  the  names  of  the  outward  symbols, 
and  the  mystical  rites  of  celebration,  the  latter  of 
which  they  studiously  concealed,  bat  not  the  former. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  this,  may  consult  the 
elaborate  discourse  of  that  most  acute  and  learned 
writer,  where  he  answers  all  the  objections  of  Cof- 
fetellus  against  the  present  assertion. 
The  last  sort  of  things  which  they 
for  some  time  concealed  from  the  more  sutS^ri^in*- 
imperfect  catechumens,  were  the  sub-  um  cned,  mad  th«' 
limer  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  ii-^swt  wt  W  «- 
as  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
hypostatic  union,  together  with  the  creed  itself  and 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  the  catechumens  did  not 
learn  till  immediately  before  their  baptism.  For  so 
Theodoret  tells  us,"  that  they  did  not  teach  this 
prayer  to  the  uninitiated,  but  to  the  baptized,  or 
immediate  candidates  of  baptism.  For  no  one  that 
was  not  baptized  could  presume  to  say,  '<  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven ; "  not  having  yet  received  the 


••  Epiphan.  Hsercs.  42.  n.  3. 

«•  Hieron.  Com.  in  Galat  vi.  t,  9,  p.  199. 

*^  Pallad.  Vit.  Chrysostom.  c.  9.  The  same  complaint  is 
made  by  Chrysostom  himself  in  his  first  epistle  to  Pope 
Innocent,  t  4.  p.  G81.    Edit.  Front,  Ducsci, 

**  A  than.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  747. 

**  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  8. 

^  Theodor.  Qusest.  15.  in  Numer. 

"*  Aug.  Serm.  1.  ad  Neophytes,  in  Append,  t.  10.  p.  845. 

*'  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  c.  I.    *  Cyril.  Catech.  Pr«f.  n.  7. 


"  Gaudent.  Serm.  2.  ad  Neophytos,  BibL  Patr.  1. 1  p. 
14.  Ea  solum  aperienda  neophytit,  qu»  pnetentibas  cate- 
chumenis  explanari  non  possunt 

«  Chrys.  Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  68a 

*'  Epiphan.  Anchorat.  n.  57. 

^  Casaub.  ExerciU  16.  in  Baron  p.  49a 

«  Albertin.  de  Euchar.  lib.  2.  p.  70a 

««  Theod.  Epitom.  Divin.  Decr«t.  lib.  !>.  Hnret.  FaboL 
c.  28.    TavTtiv  THv  vpoo'cvxt^v  o6  to^  dl^uf^rwt,  iX>i 
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gift  of  adoption.  But  he  that  was  made  partaker 
of  baptism  might  call  God  his  Father,  as  being 
adopted  among  the  sons  of  grace.  St  Chrysostom^ 
speaks  after  the  same  manner:  This  prayer  belongs 
only  to  the  faithful,  as  both  the  rule  of  the  church 
and  the  beginning  of  the  prayer  itself  teach.  For 
an  unbaptized  person  cannot  yet  call  God  his  Fa- 
ther. This  prayer  was  then  peculiar  to  the  com- 
munion service,  and  never  used  in  the  church,  but 
only  at  the  altar,  where  none  of  the  catechiunens 
could  be  present,  but  only  the  faithful.  Whence  it 
was  called,  f£>xi)  tti^Av,  the  prayer  of  the  faithful. 
And  one  petition  in  it  was  thought  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  eucharist,  *'  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  dprov  imovawy,  our  super-substantial  or 
super-celestial  bread,  as  many  of  the  ancients  render 
it  For  these  reasons  they  never  taught  the  Lord's 
prayer  to  any  of  the  catechumens  but  the  highest 
rank  of  them,  the  annpetentes^  a  few  days  before 
their  baptism.  As  we  learn  from  those  words  of 
St  Austin,**  Now  learn  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  ye 
must  repeat  eight  days  hence,  when  ye  are  to  be 
baptized.  So  they  received  it  only  on  Saturday  be- 
fi>re  Palm  Sunday,  in  order  to  repeat  it  on  Saturday 
before  Easter,  which  was  the  day  of  their  baptism! 

They  observed  the  same  discipline  in  reference 
to  the  creed,  which  they  taught  to  the  catechu- 
mens at  the  same  time  only  as  they  did  the  Lord's 
prayer,  a  little  before  their  baptism.  This  they  did 
not  always  commit  to  writing,  but  kept  it,  as  St 
Jerom  *^  words  it,  in  tables  of  the  heart,  and  de- 
livered it  by  word  of  mouth,  that  it  might  not  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated  and  unbelievers. 
Which  is  the  reason  that  Sozomen  gives,**  why  he 
did  not  insert  the  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  into 
his  history,  because  probably  many  uninitiated 
persons  might  read  his  book,  who  ought  not  to  read 
or  hear  the  creed.  They  were  as  careful  not  to  com- 
municate to  new  beginners  the  profound  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation,  till  they  had  first 
prepared  them  by  proper  preceding  instructions  for 
the  reception  of  them.  Therefore,  as  St  Jerom 
observes,*  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to  put 
off  this  part  of  the  instruction  of  catechumens  to 
the  last,  and  not  acquaint  them  with  these  doctrines 
till  about  forty  days  before  they  were  to  be  bap- 
tized, though  the  catechetical  instruction  had  con- 
tinued perhaps  for  two  or  three  years  before. 

This  was  the  whole  of  that  discipline  we  read 
80  much  of  among  the  ancients,  of  conceaUng  the 


sacred  mysteries  from  the  catechumens.  Among 
all  which  we  have  never  the  least  intimation  given, 
that  the  practice  of  image-worship,  or  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  angels,  or  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacra- 
ments, were  the  mysteries  they  intended  to  conceal 
from  them.  For  in  those  days  there  were  no  such 
mysteries  in  the  Christian  church.  And  therefore 
the  late  invention  of  Schelstrate  is  a  mere  fiction 
and  sophism,  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  present 
Roman  church.  And  the  pretence  of  Bona,**  con- 
cerning the  prohibition  of  images  in  churches  made 
by  the  council  of  Eliberis,  that  it  was  only  to  con- 
ceal the  secrets  of  religion  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  heathen,  is  an  absurd  supposition,  which  nei- 
ther Albaspineeus  nor  Petavius  could  digest,  as  I 
have  showed  more  fully  in  another  place,**  where 
I  speak  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  churches^^ 

As  to  those  things  which  they  really 
concealed  from  the  catechumens,  the    lu^^  &  con- 
true   reasons    were,  first,  That  the  from  W  c«t«hS- 

men*.    Fi«t,  That 


of  thnn 
not  be  con- 


plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  Chris-  Jj^^Hj" 
tian  rites  might  not  be  contemned  by  h£,"** 
them,  or  give  any  occasion  of  scandal 
or  offence  to  them,  before  they  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed about  the  nature  of  the  mysteries^,  ..PcTr 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  out  of  whom  Christian 
converts  were  made  catechumens,  were  apt  to  de- 
ride the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  void  of  those  pompous  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices,  with  which  those  other  religions  abound- 
ed. The  Christian  religion  prescribed  but  one 
washing  in  water,  and  one  oblation  of  bread  and 
wine,  instead  of  that  multitude  of  bloody  sacrifices 
which  the  other  religions  commanded.  Therefore, 
lest  the  plainness  of  these  few  ceremonies  should 
ofiend  the  prejudiced  minds  of  catechumens,  before 
they  were  well  instructed  about  them,  the  Christian 
teachers  usually  adorned  these  mysteries  with  great 
and  magnificent  titles,  such  as  would  convey  noble 
ideas  to  the  minds  of  men  concerning  their  spirit- 
ual efiects,  but  concealing  their  other  names,  lest 
the  simplicity  of  the  things  should  oflfend  them. 
When  they  spake  of  the  eucharist,  they  never  men- 
tioned bread  and  wine,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  styled  baptism,  illumina- 
tion and  life,  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  remission 
of  sins,  saying  little  in  the  mean  time  of  the  out- 
ward element  of  water.  This  was  one  plain  reason, 
why  they  denied  catechumens  the  sight  of  their 
sacraments,  and  always  spake  in  mystical  terms  be- 


•  Cair7KM..Hom.  20.  al.  19.  in  MaU.  p.  200.  Horn.  2.  in  2 
Cor.  p.  740. 

^  Aug.  Horn.  42.  ex  50. 1 10.  p.  195.    Tenete  ergo  banc 

orationem,  quam  reddituri  estis  ad  octo  dies. Ad  octo 

dies  ab  bodiemo  die  reddituri  eitis  haoc  orationem,  quam 
kodie  accepistit. 

^  Hieion.  Bp.  61.  ad  Pammach.  c.  9.  p.  173.  Symbo- 
Inm  fidei  et  tpei  noetras,  quod  ab  apostolis  traditimi,  non 


scribitur  in  cbarta  'et  atramento,  sed  in  tabulis  cordis  car- 
nalibus.  *  Sozomen.  lib.  1.  c.  20. 

^  Hieron.  Epist  61.  ad  Pammacb.  c.  4.  p.  167.  Consue- 
tudo  apud  nos  istiusmodi  est,  ut  bis  qui  baptizandi  sunt,  per 
quadraginta  dies  publice  tradamus  sanctam  et  adoranilam 
Tnnitatem. 

»•  Bona,  Iter.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  n.  2. 

"BookVIlI.cbap.a  8ect6. 
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fore  them.  We  shut  the  doors,  says  Chrysostom,"* 
when  we  celebrate  our  mysteries,  and  keep  off  all 
uninitiated  persons  from  them,  not  because  we  ac- 
knowledge any  imperfection  in  the  things  them- 
selves, but  because  many  are  weakly  affected  toward 
them.  And  so  St  Cj-ril,"  in  the  place  mentioned 
above,  We  speak  not  openly  of  our  mysteries  be- 
fore the  catechumens,  but  say  many  tilings  mysti- 
cally and  obscurely,  that  tfiey  who  know  them  may 
understand  us,  and  they  who  know  them  not  may 
receive  no  harm.  In  like  manner  the  synod  of 
Alexandria,"  charging  the  Meletians  for  publishing 
the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  before  the  catechu- 
mens, and  what  was  worse,  before  the  heathens, 
contrary  to  those  rules  of  Scripture, "  It  is  good  to 
conceal  the  secrets  of  a  king;"  and,  "Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  yoiur 
pearls  l)efore  swine ;"  they  add,  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  bring  mysteries  upon  the  open  stage  before  the 
uninitiated,  lest  the  heathen,  through  their  ignor- 
ance, should  deride  them,  or  the  catechumens,  by 
their  curiosity,  should  be  offended.  Therefore  there 
was  an  ancient  rule  in  the  church,  That  if  any  un- 
initiated person  had  by  any  mistake  been  admitted 
to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  he  should  be  inune- 
diately  instructed  and  baptized,  that  he  might  not 
go  forth  a  contemner  or  despiser,  as  the  author  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions**  words  it  And  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  gives  a  like  reason  ••  why 
such  Jews  as  had  been  baptized  by  force,  should 
continue  in  the  Christian  profession,  lest  the  name 
of  God  should  be  blasphemed,  and  the  faith  which 
they  had  received  should  be  reputed  vile  and  con- 
temptible ;  though  they  made  a  severe  decree 
against  obliging  any  Jews  to  be  baptized  by  force 
or  compulsion  for  the  future. 

j5^^  ,,  Another  reason  assigned  for  this 

cm^'i^^r!^  discipline  of  silence,  was  to  conciliate 
for  them.  ^  revereucc  in  the  minds  of  men  for 

the  mysteries  which  they  kept  so  concealed  from 
them.  For,  as  St  Basil  observes,"  the  veneratioi\ 
of  mysteries  is  preserved  by  silence.  And  as  things 
that  are  trite  and  obvious  arc  easily  contemned,  so 
those  that  are  uncommon  and  reserved  are  naturally 
adapted  to  beget  in  men  an  esteem  and  veneration. 


And  therefore  he  thihks,  the  apostles  and  &then  of 
the  church,  who  made  la^'s  about  these  matters, 
prescribed  secrecy  and  silence,  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  the  mysteries.  St  Austin "  gives  the  tame 
reason  for  this  practice,  when  he  says,  it  was  the 
honour  that  was  due  to  the  mysteries,  which  made 
him  pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  not  explain  them. 

St  Austin  adds  to  this  a  third  rea- 
son, which  is,  that  the  mysteries  of  TUMi7.T»a^ 
baptism  and  the  eucharist  were  there-  JJ5  JSI"** 
fore  chiefly  concealed  from  the  cate- 
chumens, to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  inflame  their 
zeal,  and  make  them  more  earnest  and  solicitous  in 
hastening  to  partake  of  them,  that  they  might  come 
to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.  Though 
the  sacraments,  says  he,  are  not  disclosed"  to  the 
catechumens,  it  is  not  alwa}^  because  they  cannot 
bear  them,  but  that  they  may  so  much  the  more 
ardently  desire  them,  by  how  much  they  are  the 
more  honourably  hidden  from  them.  And  agsiii, 
The  Jews  acknowledge  not  the  priesthood*  ae- 
cording  to  the  order  of  Melehiaedeck.  I  speak  ta 
the  faithful ;  if  the  catechumens  understand  it  wit, 
let  them  cast  away  their  slowness  and  hasten  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  They  that  do  not  yet  eat  of  this* 
banquet,  let  them  hasten  upon  invitation.  TTie 
feast  of  Easter  is  at  hai^d.  Give  in  your  name  to 
baptisuL  If  the  festival  does  not  excite  yoo,  let 
curiosity  draw  you,  that  you  may  know  that  whidi 
is  said,  *'  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 

These  were  the  reasons  which  engaged  the  an- 
cients to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  catechu- 
mens :  which,  we  plainly  see,  have  no  relation  to 
such  doctrines  as  that  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
number  of  seven  sacraments,  or  such  superstitiuoi 
practices  as  the  worship  of  images,  or  saints  and 
angels,  which  are  mere  novelties,  and  the  modem 
inventions  of  the  Romish  church. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  things  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  catechumens  in  their  prepar»' 
tion  for  baptism.  We  are  next  to  take  a  view  of' 
baptism  itself,  and  inquire  into  the  manner  how  the 
church  administered  it,  and  what  rites  and  customs 
were  observed  in  the  celebration  of  it 


"  Chryg.  Horn.  23.  in  Mat  p.  236. 

"  Cyril.  Catech.  6.  n.  16. 

»•  A  pud  Athana«.  Apol.  2.  t.  1.  p.  731. 

"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  25. 

*•  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  56.  Oportet  ut  fidem  etiam,  quam 
vi  vel  necessitate  suscepenint,  tenere  cogantur,  ne  nomen 
Domini  blasphemetur,  et  fides,  quam  suscepenint,  vilis  ac 
contemptibiiis  habeatur. 

'^^  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

■*  Aug.  Serm.  1.  inter  40.  Edit  a  Sirmondo,  1. 10.  Non 
mirari  dcbetis,  fratrcs  charissimi,  quod  inter  ipsa  mysteria 
de  mysteriis  nihil  diximus,  quod  non  statim  ea  quae  tradidi> 
mus  interpretati  sumus.  Adhibuimus  enim  tarn  Sanctis  re- 
bus atque  divinis  honorem  silentii. 


"  Aug.  Horn.  96.  in  Joh.  £t  si  catechumenit  Htcrameota 
fidelium  non  produntur,  non  ideo  fit  quod  ea  feire  non  pot- 
sint,  sed  ut  tanto  ardentius  ab  eii  concnpitcantor,  qouto 
eis  honorabilius  occultantur. 

.  **  Aug.  Horn,  in  Psal.  cix.  Judsei  non  agnotcont  sacer^ 
dotium  secundum  ordinem  Melchisedek.  Fidelibus  loqnor, 
si  quid  non  intelligimt  catecbumeni,  aufermnt  pigritiam, 
festinent  ad  notitiam. 

"  Id.  de  Verbis  Domini,  Horn.  46.  Qui  nondum  maa- 
ducant,  ad  tales  epulas  inritati  festinent. — Ecce  Paiehs 
est,  da  nomen  ad  baptismum.  Si  non  te  excitat  festiritai, 
ducat  ipsa  curiositas,  ut  scias  quid  dictum  sit.  Qui  mandoat 
carnem  meam  et  bibit  saoguinem  meum,  Manet  in  mt,  d 
ego  in  eo. 
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baptt 


SwLI. 


There  are  a  great  many  questions 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  baptism, 
ihe«piftt«Midb(^  which  I  intend  not  to  make  any  part 
"'*■  of  the  subject  of  this  Book,  because 

they  may  be  found  in  any  didactical  and  polemical 
writers  upon  this  head,  and  especially  in  Vossius 
his  elaborate  discourse  De  Baptismo,  where  he  accu- 
rately canvasses  all  questions  of  this  nature,  and 
learnedly  determines  them  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients.  Here  the  reader  may  find  a  satisfactory 
acconnt  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  mystical 
signification  and  spiritual  effects  of  baptism ;  such 
as  are,  L  Regeneration ;  2.  Adoption ;  3.  Recep- 
tion into  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  which  also  is 
contained  remission  of  sins,  renovation  of  the  spirit, 
and  eternal  life,  which  are  the  noble  effects  confer- 
red on  all  diose  that  rightly  receive  it  Here  also 
he  determineiB  the  questions,  How  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  though  sins  are  forgiven  in  baptism,  yet  con- 
cupiscence, the  fuel  or  incentive  of  sin,  remains 
stiU  in  the  regenerate  ?  And  whence  it  is,  that  after 
baptism,  we  are  still  afflicted  with  diseases,  and  that 
as  well  in&nts  as  adult  persons  ?  How  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  magistrate  has  power  to  punish  those 
sins  which  are  committed  before  baptism,  even  after 
they  are  purged  away  and  forgiven  in  baptism? 
With  many  other  questions  of  the  like  nature, 
which  are  not  necessary  to  come  into  this  discourse. 
I  shall  also  omit  the  question  about  the  indelible 
character  of  baptism,  which  is  pretended  to  be  im- 
prened  npon  the  soul ;  and  the  questions  about  the 
•dministTator  of  baptism,  and  lay  baptism,  and 
heretical  baptism,  because  I  have  lately  considered 
these  distinctly  and  fully  in  a  first  and  second  part 
of  the  Scholastical  History  of  Lay  Baptism.   What 


remains  therefore  to  be  considered  in  this  place,  is 
only  such  other  matters  in  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cient church  relating,  to  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, as  have  not  yet  been  spoken  to.  And  here, 
first  of  all,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the 
ancient  names  of  baptism;  some  of  which  were 
taken  from  the  internal  and  spiritual  effects  of  it ; 
others,  from  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  action; 
others,  from  the  conditions  required  in  the  receivers ; 
others,  from  the  external  circumstances  and  rites* 
observed  in  the  administration. 

From  one  of  its  noble  effects,  it  was 
sometimes  styled  indulgentia,  indul-  Hmc*  uptfam 
gence,  or  absolution  and  remission  of  J^jjgj***' "  *^ 
sins.  Thus,  in  the  African  council 
under  Cyprian,*  Privatianus  a  Sufietula  terms  it, 
the  Divine  indulgence.  And  in  the  Roman  council 
mentioned  by  Cotelerius,'  it  is  said,  That  at  the 
Easter  festival,  remission  of  sins,  meaning  baptism, 
may  be  administered  by  either  presbyter  or  deacon, 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  in  the  parish  churches. 
But,  forasmuch  as  absolution  or  remission  of  sins 
may  not  always  necessarily  accompany  baptism, 
through  some  defeult  in  the  administrator  or  the 
receiver,  though  the  baptism  be  otherwise  a  true 
baptism;  therefore  St.  Austin,  in  disputing  with 
the  Donatists,  chooses  rather  to  call  it'  the  sacra- 
ment of  grace,  and  the  sacrament  of  absolution, 
rather  than  grace  or  absolution  itself;  because 
wicked  men  may  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
but  they  cannot  receive  the  grace  of  baptism,  which 
is  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins ;  for  God  grants 
that  to  none  but  those  that  turn  to  him  with  a  sin- 
cere faith  and  true  repentance.  Whenever  there- 
fore the  ancients  call  baptism  by  the  name  of  abso- 


■  Cone.  Guthag.  ap.  Cypr.  d.  19.  p.  234.  Si  hnresit  a 
Deo  est,  habere  et  indulgentiam  Divinam  potest. 

*  Cenc  Bona.  can.  7.  ap.  Coteler.  Not  in  Const  Apost 
lib.  3.  e.  9L  Paadus  tempore  presbyter  et  diaconus  per  pap 
roebias  dara  Temissionem  peccatomm  et  ministerium  im- 
piers  Goosnevamnt,  etiam  prajsente  episcopo. 


'  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  5.  c.  21.'  SacrameDtum  gratiae  dat 
Deus  etiam  per  males :  ipsam  vero  gratiam  non  nisi  per 
seipsum  vel  per  sanctos  suos. — Baptismimi  vero,  quod  est 
sacramentum  remissionis  peccatomm,  nulli  dubium  est  ha- 
bere etiam  homicidas  posse,  &c. 
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lution  or  indulgence,  they  are  to  be  understood  with 
this  limitation,  that  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  are 
worthy  receivers  of  it.  And  hence  we  may  observe, 
that  the  true  ancient  proper  notion  of  an  absolution, 
or  indulg(>nc(N  is  God*M  pardoning  sin  by  the  minis- 
terial application  of  his  sacraments,  which  are  the 
seals  of  his  covenant,  granting  remission  of  sins : 
whence  baptism,  entering  men  into  that  covenant 
of  grace,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  absolution  and  indulgence. 

Another  noble  effect  of  baptism, 
And  iT.x.^Vm-  ^*as  regeneration,  or  a  new  birth  from 
■w«'  xpSZaT'iSl  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  right- 
uncwiL  eousness.    For  every  Christian  was 

supposed  to  be  bom  again  by  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, according  to  that  of  Tertullian,*  Naa  piHcicKii 
secundum  ix^v  matrum  Jenim  Christum  in  aqua 
nascimuKf  We  fishes  are  bom  in  water,  conformable 
to  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Ix^^ ;  which, 
as  I  have  observed*  in  another  place,  was  an  acros- 
tic, or  technical  name,  made  of  the  initial  letters  of 
our  Saviour's  several  titles  in  Greek,  *lri9o^  Xptffrdct 
Oeov  'Yi^,  £wri)p,  which  put  together,  make  up  the 
name  lxeY£,  which  signifies  a  fish,  and  is  alluded 
to  not  only  by  Tertullian,  but  by  Prosper*  and  Op- 
tatus.'  Hence  baptism  had  the  name  of  waXiyyt- 
vt9ia  ypuxiic*  in  Cyril's  Catechism,  The  regeneration 
of  the  soul ;  and  i;^  (wiiCf  the  water  of  life,  in  Jus- 
tin Martyr;*  and^M  Divinm^  in  Cassiodore,**  the 
Divine  fountain,  whence  comes  our  English  name, 
font ;  with  many  other  titles  of  the  same  import- 
ance. And  because  this  new  birth  was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Spirit,  therefore 
it  was  called  the  spiritual  birth,  whereby  those  who 
were  born  camally  to  the  world  before,  were  now 
bom  spiritually  to  God.  And  so,  as  Optatus  words 
it,"  God  was  hereby  made  Father  of  men,  and  the 
holy  church  their  mother.  For  till  men  were  bap- 
tized, they  were  not  perfect  members  of  Christ's 
body,  the  church,  nor  properly  adopted  into  God's 
family,  and  consequently  had  as  yet  no  right  to  call 
God  their  Father,  or  the  church  their  mother.  And 
because  the  Divine  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
sanctifying  grace,  are  sometimes  in  Scripture  called 
the  unction  or  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  therefore 
baptism  had  also  the  name  of  chrism  or  unction, 


from  this  noble  effect  attending  it  Gregory  Naxi- 
anzi*n  takes  notice  of  this  among  many  other  titks 
of  honour :  We  call  it,  says  he,  the  gift,"  and  gnce, 
and  baptism,  and  unction,  and  illumination,  and 
garment  of  immortality,  and  laver  of  regeneration, 
and  seal  or  character,  and  whateyer  else  is  preciou 
or  honourable.  And  in  explaining  these  terms,  he 
particularly  notes,  that  it  had  the  name  of  unction, 
because  it  was  a  sacred  and  a  royal  thingt  af  thoie 
things  usually  were  that  were  anointed.  Whenoe 
every  man  was  in  some  sense  made  a  king  and  a 
priest  to  God  by  Christ  in  his  baptism,  upon  which 
account  St.  Jerom"  styles  baptism,  saeerdotium  kidt 
the  layman's  priesthood,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
clerical  priesthood,  which  was  only  conferred  bj 
ordination. 

Another  effect  of  baptism,  was  the 
enlightening  men's  understandings  ^^"^jHnm^ 
>»ith  Divine  knowledge.  Hence  bap- 
tism had  the  name  of  ft*rwftbff  illuminatioii,  as  it 
frequently  occurs  in  Chrysostom,*^  Nazianien," 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,**the  council  of  Laodices,' 
and  many  others.  The  reason  of  which  nsme 
seems  to  be  partly  from  the  preceding  instructiaD 
of  the  catechumens  in  their  preparation  for  bapdsm, 
according  to  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  This  laver "ii 
called  illumination,  because  the  minds  of  those  who 
learn  these  things  are  enlightened.  Then  again, 
because  it  was  the  entrance  on  an  enlightened  state, 
and  the  introduction  to  Divine  knowledge,  which 
grew  by  degrees  to  greater  perfection :  for  Justin's 
words  may  be  understood  of  the  knowledge  conse- 
quent to  baptism.  And  so  the  reason  is  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,'*  and  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius,*  liecause  it  confers  the  first 
light,  and  is  the  introduction  to  all  other  Divine  il- 
luminating mysteries,  therefore,  from  the  effect,  it 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  illumination.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  so  called  in  regard  also  that  the 
baptized  were  now  admitted  to  all  the  mysterioos 
parts  and  recondite  knowledge  of  religion,  iwhich 
by  the  discipline  of  the  church  were  kept  secret 
Ax)m  them  whilst  they  were  catechumens.  And 
perhaps  some  regard  might  be  had  to  the  plentifol 
efliision  of  the  Spirit  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  know- 
ledge, and  prophecy,  which  in  the  apostolical  age 


*  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  1.  *  Book  I.  chap.  I.  sect.  2. 
'  Prosper,  de  Pracdict.  el  Promissis,  par.  2.  cap.  39. 

'  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.        •  Cyril.  Catech.  Praefat  n.  10. 

*  JiiHtin.  Dial.  p.  231. 

'®  Cassiodor.  in  Cantic.  cap.  7. 

"  Optat.  lib.  2.  p.  52.  Dum  Trinitas  cum  fide  concordat, 
qui  uatusi  fuerat  saeculo,  renascitur  spiritualiter  Deo.  Sic  fit 
hominum  Pater  Deus,  sanc^a  sic  fit  mater  ecclesia. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  638.  AStpov  KaXifitv,  x^' 
pivfia,  pd-n-THTfia,  xp^<rfia,  <putTi<rfia,  Atft^apatav  Ivivfia^ 
Xtsrpov  -raXiyycycatav,  <r<f>payiiay  irav  on  Ttfiiov. 

'»  Hieron.  Dialog,  advera.  Lucifer,  cap.  2.  Sacerdotium 
laici,  id  est,  baptisma.    Scriptum  est  enim,  Regnum  quippe 


nos  et  sacerdotes  Deo  et  Patri  luo  fecit.  Et  itenmi,  Gcntea 
sanctam,  regale  sacerdotium,  &c. 

"  Chrysost.  Horn,  la  in  Heb.  p.  Igl8. 

»  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  638. 

"  Dionys.  Hierar.  Eccl.  cap.  3.       "  Gone.  Laod.  can.  47. 

"Justin.  Apol./^p.:9^;^^XaXtlTai  dt  xSto  t6  Xvrp^ 
^ofTi <r/iid«,  ««  tpwTi\of».i»uv  Tifir  dcdnocav  raw  TttOrs  puK^ 
^ayovTwv. 

»  Clem.  Alex.  Paniagog.  lib.  1.  c.  a  p.  93. 

»  Dionys.  Eccl.  Hicr.  cap.  Z.  p.  283.  'K«-i«ai»  irpitn 
tfftordv  fitTaiidttO'i^  Kal  m-aowv  irrlv  ^px^i  twv  bum*  ^v 
raywytuv,  U  t5  TcXn/Ktmi  T^ir  d\^i^f|  tm  ^•rur^otw 
i'Wwyufiiav  UfUfifiLiW, 
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was  immediately  conferred  at  baptism,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 

Another  effect  of  baptism  was  eter- 
Aad  MiM,  mtnr    nal  salvation,  as  it  was  the  ordinary 

means,  not  only  of  obtaining  remis- 
sion of  sins,  but  of  bringing  men  by  the  grace  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. Whence,  as  St  Austin  observes,**  it  was  very 
common  among  the  Punic  or  African  Christians  to 
call  baptism  by  the  name  of  salus^  salvation,  as  they 
did  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the 
name  of  life,  because  these  two  sacraments  were 
reputed  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation  or 
eternal  life.  And  upon  this  account  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  introducing  a  person  pleading  for  liberty 
to  delay  his  baptism,  makes  him  speak  after  this 
manner :  I  stay  only  for  my  father,  or  mother,  or 
brother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  friends,  or  some 
near  relations,  and  then  I  will  be  saved,  Ttivucavra 
am^fiaofiat ;"  the  meaning  of  which  must  needs  be, 
that  then  he  would  be  baptized,  in  order  to  obtain 
salvation.  Such  honourable  titles  and  appella- 
tions did  the  ancients  give  to  this  sacrament  of 
baptism,  taken  from  the  noble  effects  which  it  was 
•apposed  to  confer  on  all  those  who  were  worthy 
partakers  of  it 

g^^^  Next,  from  the  nature  and  sub- 

pmb  thm  n^um  gtonce  of  it,  it  had  the  names  of  mys- 
^  ierium,  8acramentum,B,jid  o^yiQ.  The 

two  first  of  which  are  so  common, 
and  so  well  known  to  every  reader,  that  I  need  not 
here  spend  time  to  explain  them.  Only  I  shall  note, 
that  the  terms,  mystery  and  sacrament,  are  some- 
times taken  in  a  larger  sense,  to  signify  any  sacred 
ceremony,  or  any  part  of  reUgion  that  had  any 
thing  of  spiritqal  or  mystical  signification  in  it  Of 
which  there  will  be  a  more  proper  place  to  discourse, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  confirmation.  The  name 
9fpayiQf  and  oj^naeuhtm,  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  is  a 
MtUe  more  uncommon,  as  applied  to  baptism,  and 
therefore  has  occasioned  some  errors  among  learned 
men,  who  often  mistake  it  either  for  the  sign  of  the 
0086,  or  the  consignation  and  unction  that  was 
wed  in  confirmation.  Thus  in  that  fiunous  dis- 
eourse  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  entitled,  Quis 
Dke9  9aheiur,  part  of  which  is  recorded  in  Euse- 


UwmemOtdwtptU- 


bins,"  and  the  whole  published  by  Combefis,**  it  is 
said,  that  the  bishop,  to  whose  care  St  John  had 
committed  a  certain  young  convert,  first  instructed 
or  catechised  him,  and  then  gave  him  the  perfect 
phylactery  or  preservative  against  sin,  namely,  the 
seal  of  the  Lord,  ri)v  ofpayiia  rov  Kvptov.  Now,  by 
the  seal  of  the  Lord,  Christopherson,  and  Bcllafmine, 
and  others  from  him,  understand  confirmation :  Mr. 
Seller,"  and  some  others,  will  have  it  to  be  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  but  Valesius,"  and  Daille,"  more  truly 
expound  it  of  baptism,  which  was  called  the  seal  of 
the  Lord,  because  in  the  very  nature  of  it  there  is 
contained  a  covenant  made  between  God  and  man ; 
and  baptism  being  the  seal  of  this  covenant,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  propriety  of  speech  styled,  the  seal 
of  the  Lord.  In  this  sense  the  ancient  author  of  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  uses  the  name  v^payi^  for 
baptism.  Give  me,  says  Thecla  to  St  Paul,  the  seal 
of  Christ,"  and  no  temptation  shall  touch  me.  And 
Hermas  Pastor,  in  like  manner,  speaking  of  some 
that  were  baptized  and  gone  to  heaven,  uses  the 
same  dialect :  They  that  are  now  dead,  were  sealed" 
with  the  seal  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  are  entered 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  before  a  man  re- 
ceives the  name  of  the  son  of  God,  he  is  consigned 
over  to  death ;  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is 
freed  from  death,  and  consigned  over  to  life.  Now, 
that  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  descend  bound 
over  to  death,  but  rise  out  of  it  marked  out  or  sealed 
unto  life.  This  seal  therefore  was  preached  unto 
them,  and  they  made  use  of  it,  that  they  might 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  all  this  passage, 
there  is  no  express  mention  made  of  baptism,  but 
it  is  called  the  seal  and  name  of  Christ,  bepause  it 
sets  the  mark  and  name  of  Christians  on  us,  and 
distinguishes  us  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  shows 
that  we  belong  to  the  dominion  and  possession  of 
Christ  Hence  Tertullian  frequently  caUs  it  tigna- 
culumjidei,**  the  signature  of  our  faith;  and  says. 
We  are  distinguished  from  Jews  by  this  signature 
in  our  bodies,"  because  their  signature  was  circum- 
cision, but  ours  baptism.  In  like  manner,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  accounting  for  the  reason  of  this  name, 
says.  It  was  called  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  because  it 
was  an  indication  to  whose  dominion"  we  belong, 
and  because  it  was  the  consignation  of  us  to  eternal 


«  Aug.  de  Pec  Merit  lib.  1.  c.  24.  t  7.  p.  2dl.  Optime 
PvBici  CkrUtiaiii  beptisminn  ipnim  nihil  aliud  quam  aalutem 
et  tacramentam  corporii  Chritti,  nihil  aliud  quam  vitam 
vocaot,  &C. 

«  Naz.  Drat  40.  de  Bapt  p.  655.     "  Euseb.  Ub.  a  c.  23. 

*  Combefia,  Auctarium  Novittimum,  p.  185. 

*  Seller,  Lifs  of  Juit  Martyr,  p.  102. 
«  Valet.  Not  in  EuMb.  Ub.  a  c.  23. 

*  DaU«as  de  Confinnat  lib.  2.  c.  1.  p.  110. 

*  Acta  Thecla,  ap.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  t  1.  p.  106.    Aov 

»  Hermat  Past  lib.  Z,  SimiL  9.  n.  IjS.    Illi  igiiur  de- 


fiincti  sigillo  Filii  Dei  signati  sunt,  et  intraverunt  in  regnum 
Dei.  Antequam  enim  accipiat  homo  nomen  Filii  Dei, 
morti  destinatuB  est :  at  ubi  accipit  illud  sigillum,  liberatur 
a  morte,  et  traditur  vits.  Illud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est, 
in  quam  descendunt  homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunt  verd 
vita  assignati.  Et  illis  igitur  predicatum  est  illud  sigillum, 
et  usi  sunt  eo  ut  intrarent  in  regnum  Dei. 

"  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  c.  4.  Ad  principalem  auctoritatem 
convertar,  ipsius  signaculi  nomen.  It.  c.  24.  Hoc  erit 
pompa  diaboli,  adversus  quam  in  signaculo  fidei  ejeramus. 

"  Tertul.  Apol  c.  21.  Neque  de  ipso  signaculo  corporis, 
neque  de  consortio  nominis  cum  Judnis  agimua. 

•>  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  639. 
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life.  In  which  respect,  Constantine,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  dcisiring  the  benefit  of  baptism  from  the 
bishops  that  were  about  him,  is  said  by  Eusebius" 
to  ask  it  in  these  words :  "  Now  is  the  time  for  me 
to  enjoy  the  seal  of  immortality ;  now  is  the  time 
for  me  to  obtain  the  seal  of  salvation.**  Whence  it 
was  also  called,  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  because  every 
worthy  receiver  was  supposed,  together  with  the 
outward  element,  to  receive  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit 
in  baptism :  according  to  that  of  Chr>'sostom,  As  a 
mark  is  set  upon**  soldiers,  so  the  Spirit  is  put  upon 
true  Wlievers;  and  as  the  Jews  had  circumcision 
for  their  character,  so  we  have  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit.  And  this  distinction  between  the  internal 
and  external  seal  of  baptism  was  necessary  to  be 
made,  l)ccaase  many  men  received  the  external  seal 
of  baptism,  or  the  outwanl  form  of  it,  who  by  their 
own  default  could  not  receive  the  internal  seal  of 
the  Spirit.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions**  observes,  that  even  Simon  Magus 
himself  received  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  meaning  the 
outward  form  of  baptism ;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
other  author  ever  said,  that  he  received  the  internal 
seal  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  like  manner 
Optatus  tells  the  Donatists,"  that  l)oth  they  and  the 
catholics  were  sealed  with  one  and  the  same  seal, 
which  he  explains  to  be  the  outward  form  of  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  both  agreed  and  were  both 
alike  baptized.  But  both  Optatus,  and  St.  Austin, 
and  all  other  ancient  writers  are  agreed,  that  here- 
tical and  schismatical  baptism,  such  as  was  that  of 
the  Ponatists,  could  not  confer  the  internal  seal,  or 
sanctifying  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  these 
were  only  conferred  by  the  ministry  of  the  holy 
catholic  church,  of  which  I  have  given  a  more  ample 
account  in  another  place."  So  that  in  this  respect 
it  was  always  thought  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  seal  of  Imptism,  be- 
cause though  they  are  commonly  joined  together,  as 
in  all  true  believers,  yet  they  are  sometimes  separ- 
ated, as  in  such  hypocritical  or  unworthy  receivers, 
as  Simon  Magus,  and  others  of  the  like  complexion. 
St.  A  ustin  commonly  uses  the  names, 
^nd'  eKnr'mtter     charactef  reoius,  and  character  Do- 

Dommieut,  the  •     •  i_  i  i  i 

mark  nr  rh.r«:»w  mmicus.  thc  roval  mark  or  character, 

of  thc  I.ord.  '  •'  * 

and  the  character  of  the  Lord.    By 


which  he  does  not  mean  any  internal  quality,  or 
spiritual  power,  distinct  from  baptifm,  imprinted  on 
the  soul,  as  the  modem  school-men  now  love  to 
word  it;  but  only  the  external  form  of  baptini, 
which  is  common  to  all  receiven  both  good  and 
bad,  who  are  duly  baptized  in  thc  name  of  the  Hdf 
Trinity ;  they  are  so  ^  fdgned  by  the  mark  or 
character  of  the  Lord,  as  thereby  to  be  distinguislud 
from  unbaptized  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  never 
made  any  formal  profession  of  Christianity,  nor 
ever  received  so  much  as  the  external  character  or 
indication  of  it  And  this  character  is  allowed  hf 
St.  Austin  to  be  so  fiur  indelible  also,  as  that  an 
apostatizing  Christian,  though  he  turn  Jew  or  ps- 
gan  in  profession,  can  never  need  a  second  b^irtisB, 
but  only  repentance  and  absolution,  to  reinstate  bin 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church.  Of 
which,  because  I  have  spoken  largely  in  a  fonner 
Book,  I  need  say  no  more  in  this  place." 

A  nother  sort  of  names  given  to  bap-  5^^  ^^ 
tism,  were  taken  from  the  conditions  J^^LSKul 
n»quired  of  all  those  that  received  it,  *^  "''■'""■ 
which  wcre^  the  profession  of  a  true  faith  and  i 
sincere  repentance.  Upon  which  account  faqitifla 
is  sometimes  called  the  sacrament  of  faith,  and  the 
sacrament  of  repentance.  St.  Austin  uses  thii 
name  to  explain  how"  children  may  be  said  to 
have  faith,  though  they  are  not  capable  of  making 
any  formal  profession  by  themselves :  As  the  sa- 
crament of  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  some  sort  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  blood  of  Christ,  so  the  sacrament  of 
faith  is  faith.  And  upon  this  account,  when  the 
answer  is  made,  that  an  infant  believes,  who  hu 
not  yet  the  habit  of  faith,  the  meaning  is,  that  be 
has  faith  because  of  the  sacrament  of  faith,  and 
that  he  turns  to  God  because  of  the  sacrament  of 
conversion.  Fulgentius  uses  the  same  terms  in 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  baptism :  Firmly  believe, 
and  doubt  not,"  that  excepting  such  as  are  baptaed 
in  their  own  blood  for  the  name  of  Christ,  no  man 
shall  have  eternal  life,  who  is  not  here  first  turned 
from  his  sins  by  repentance  and  faith,  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  repentance, 
that  is,  by  baptism.  Whence  we  may  observe,  what 
the  ancients  mean,  when  they  speak  of  penance 


"  Eimeb.  de  Viu  Constant,  lib.  4.  c.  62.  "Qpa  Kal  vna^ 
diroXavcrai  Trjv  d^avaToiroiH  <r<Ppaytdov'  &pa  th  vttTtjplH 
(T<l>payi<TfxaTo%  fitTatryjtiv, 

»*  Chrysost.  Horn.  3.  in  2  Cor.  in  fine.  Yia^&irtp  ^pttriuf 
Toi«  <r</>payJ¥,  5t«  koi  Toit  xito7«  t6  irvtvfia  iiriTtd'f- 
TOt,  &c. 

«*  Conntit.  Apost.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  Si>wv  A  fiayot  rriv  IvKv- 
pita  trtftpayiia  tXafit.  Vid.  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  6.  c.  12. 

*  6ptat.  lib.  3.  p.  72.  Pares  credimus,  et  uno  sigillu  sig- 
nati  sumus :  nee  alitor  baptizati  quam  vos. 

*'  Scholast  Hist,  of  Lay  Baptism,  part  I.  chap.  1 
n.21. 

"  Ibid,  part  II.  chap.  6. 


"  Aug.  £p.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Sicut  serandum  qoendaa 
modiim  sacramentum  corporis  Chnsti  corpus  Chiisti  est,  el 
sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Clintti  est,  ita  sa- 
cramentum fidei  fides  est — Ac  per  hoc  cum  respondetur 
parvulus  credere,  qui  nondum  fidei  kabet  affectmn,  respoo- 
detur  fidem  habere  propter  fidei  sacramentam,  et  con?ertete 
se  ad  Deum  propter  conversionis  ■acramentam,  ftc 

^  Fulgent,  de  Fide  ad  Petnim,  cap.  3U.  Firmissime  teM 
et  nullatenus  dubites,  e.xceptis  illia,  qui  pro  nomine  Christi 
suo  sanguine  baptizantur,  nullum  hominem  acceptunim  vi- 
tam  iptemam,  qui  non  hie  a  malis  auia  fberit  per  pcBoiten- 
tiam  fidemque  conversus,  et  per  sacrameDlum  fidei  et  p<ni" 
tentin,  id  est,  per  baptiimam,  libttratna,  &c. 
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and  absolution,  or  remission  of  sins,  as  a  sacrament: 
for  they  themselves  explain  their  own  meaning  to 
be  baptism,  which  is  a  sacrament  requiring  repent- 
ance as  a  condition,  and  granting  absolution  as  an 
eflS^ct  and  privilege  to  all  worthy  receivers. 

Lastly,  From  the  ceremonies  used 
TiM  Mutian  or  intheactof  administration  it  took  the 
tK^3' a"'  i^  P^*^^'  names  of  baptism,  tinction, 

vaivcnally 


and  laver  of  regeneration,  which  pro- 
perly denote  either  an  immersion  in 
water,  or  such  a  washing  or  sprinkling,  as  was  used 
among  the  Jews  in  some  cases,  and  among  Christians 
when  they  had  occasion  to  baptize  sick  persons  upon 
a  death-bed.  For  then  baptism  was  administered  by 
sprinkling  only,  and  not  by  dipping  or  immersion, 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly of  clinic  baptism.  So  that  it  must  be  noted, 
that  baptism  in  the  ancient  style  of  the  church,  does 
not  absolutely  and  necessarily  import  dipping  or  im- 
mersion, though  that  was  the  more  usual  ceremony 
practised  heretofore  as  well  upon  infants  as  adult 
persons,  but  an  exception  was  made  for  the  time  of 
sickness,  and  such  other  cases  of  necessity,  as  could 
not  admit  of  a  total  immersion.  In  which  cases, 
the  substance  of  baptism  was  still  supposed  to  be 
preserved,  though  some  minuter  circumstances  were 
less  regarded. 

g^^  ,^  Besides  these  names,  which  were 

,,2w5«Bio*£?  taken  from  things  that  more  immedi- 
*^  ately  related  to  the  administration  of 

baptism,  there  were  some  others  alluding  to  cireum- 
dsion,  and  others  respecting  the  great  Author  and 
Institutor  of  it,  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  others  taken 
from  the  more  remote  and  distant  effects  of  it, 
which,  because  we  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to 
speak  of  them,  it  will  not  be  improper  just  to  men- 
tion in  this  place.  Because  baptism  succeeds  in  the 
room  of  circumcision,  and  is  the  seal  of  the  Chris- 
tian covenant,  as  that  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham,  therefore  it  is,  by  way  of  ana- 
k)gy,  sometimes  styled  the  great  circumcision.  As 
when  Epiphanius,  comparing  them  both  together, 
says.  The  carnal  circumcision^'  served  for  a  time, 
till  the  great  circumcision  came,  that  is,  baptism ; 
which  circumcises  us  from  our  sins,  and  seals  us  in 
the  name  of  God«  So  in  regard  that  baptism  had 
Christ  for  its  author,  and  not  man,  it  was  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  iSpov,  and  xi^iia  Kvplov,  the 
gift  of  the  Lord.  As  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Thecla ;  when  Thecla  desired  the  seal  of  the 
Lord,  Pftul  bids  her  wait  with  patience,  and  she 
■hoold  receive  S^^ptdv  rw  Xpurrov,  the  gift  of  Christ, 


which,  as  the  learned  editor  observes,^  is  but  an- 
other way  of  denoting  baptism.  Sometimes  it  was 
simply  called  SQpov,  without  any  other  addition,  by 
way  of  eminence,  because  it  was  both  a  gratuitous 
and  a  singular  gift  of  Christ  We  call  it  the  gift, 
says  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  because  it  is  given  to 
those  who  offer  nothing  for  it  And  St  Basil,  Stop 
imrpix^tv  Ttf  Wpy,  We  ought  to  run  to  the  gift,** 
meaning  baptism.  And  Casaubon  has  also  further 
observed,*"  that  because  the  Spirit  was  likewise  given 
in  baptism,  therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  had  sometimes 
the  name  of  3ftmtM,  The  gift.  And  the  eucharist 
also,  or  the  sacramental  oblation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  both  before  and  after  consecration, 
commonly  went  by  this  name,  SApa  and  fi^oruea  SApa, 
of  which  there  are  various  instances  collected  out 
of  the  ancient  rituals  by  that  learned  writer,  which 
are  not  proper  to  be  inserted  in  this  place.  Baptism 
had  also  the  name  of  i^iov,  or  viaticum^  as  well  as 
the  eucharist,  which  denotes  properly  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  things  necessary  for  a  journey :  in  which 
respect  both  the  sacraments  were  called  viatica,  be- 
cause they  were  equally  esteemed  men's  necessary 
provision,  and  proper  armour,  both  to  sustain  and 
conduct  them  safe  on  their  way  in  their  passage 
through  this  world  to  eternal  life.  St  Basil,  ex- 
horting men  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to  receive 
baptism,  makes  his  address  to  them  in  these  words:** 
Art  thou  a  young  man  ?  Then  secure  thy  youth  by' 
the  bridle  of  baptism.  Art  thou  past  the  flower  of 
thy  age  ?  Then  beware  thou  lose  not  thy  riaticum, 
thy  phylactery,  which  should  keep  and  preserve 
thee  in  thy  way  to  eternal  life.  In  allusion  to  which 
name,  Gregory  Nazianzen,*'  speaking  of  the  minis- 
ter's act  in  baptizing,  terms  it  l^ialnv,  giving  to 
men  their  viaticum,  or  provision  for  their  joft^ney  to 
another  world.  In  reference  to  the  makiqg  men 
complete  members  of  Christ's  body,  the  cKurch,  it 
had  the  name  of  rcXci«iKnf  and  rcXfri),  the  consecra- 
tion and  consummation;  because  it  gave  men  the 
perfection  of  Christians,  and  a  right  to  partake  of 
the  rh  riXiiov,  which  was  the  eucharist,  or  Lord's 
supper.  It  had  the  name  of  ^^i}<ric,  and  nvarayiayia, 
the  initiation,  because  it  was  the  admittance  of  men 
to  all  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  And  as  the  eucharist,  frt)m  its  repre- 
senting the  death  of  Christ  by  the  outward  elements 
of  bread  and  wine,  was  called  the  sacred  symbols, 
so  baptism  sometimes  had  the  same  name,  as  we 
find  in  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  the  author  of  the 
Dispute  with  Arius  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  under 
the  name  of  Athanasius.  Though  the  priest**  be  an 


«*  Epipkan.  H«r.  a  aL  28.  Cerinth.  n.  4.    Vid.  Jutt 
Mart  Dial  c.  Tryph.  p.  261. 
«  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patnim,  t  I.  p.  106. 
«  Nas.  Orat  4Q.  de  Bapt.  p.  638. 
<•  Basil.  HomiL  13.  de  Bapt  p.  411. 
*GaaanboD,  Exarcitat  16u  in  Baron,  n.  51. 


«  BasU.  HomiL  13.  de  Bapt  p.  413.  M^  i;t|fitai6y«  rd 
i^6Si<i,  fih  a'ToXto^f  t6  4pv\aicTnfipiov, 

**  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  644. 

^  Isidor.  lib.  2.  Ep.  37.  *0  TiXovfuvot  ovikv  irapapk&'K'- 
TiTat  «U  tA  vwrripiotSri  av/ifioXa,  cl  o  Uptitv  M^  <i^  /3iom» 
«Zi|,  dXX'  airris  fiiv  irdrrw^. 
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ill  liver,  says  Isidore,  the  person  initiated  receives 
no  harm  by  the  symbols  of  salvation,  but  only  the 
priest  himself.  And  the  other*  thus  argues  for  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  If  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
not  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
why  then  did  the  Son  of  God  join  him  together 
with  them  in  the  symbol  of  sanctification,  when  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  **  Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?**  In  both  which  places,  it 
is  plain,  the  symbols  of  sanctification  and  salvation 
can  mean  no  other  than  baptism.  And  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  same  honourable  titles  were  given 
to  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  to  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper;  and  whatever  change 
was  supposed  to  be  wrought  in  the  one  by  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  equally  ascribed  to 
the  other  also ;  and  as  noble  effects  derived  from 
the  font  as  the  Lord's  table,  whilst  the  death  of 
Christ  was  equally  represented,  and  the  benefits  of 
it  alike  communicated  to  all  worthy  receivers  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  For  which  reason 
I  have  been  a  little  the  more  curious  in  examining 
and  explaining  the  several  titles  of  honour  which 
the  ancients  gave  to  baptism,  that  under  these  emi- 
nent characters  we  might  see  what  apprehensions 
and  ideas  the  church  of  Christ  always  had  of  this 
venerable  mystery,  which  some  now  by  w^ay  of  con- 
tempt call  water-baptism,  as  if  the  Spirit  had  no 
concern  in  it ;  whose  doctrines  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived not  to  proceed  from  the  general  sense  of  the 
ancient  catholic  church,  but  from  particular  sects 
and  heresies  broken  off  from  it,  of  which  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  a  short  account  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  MATTER  OP  BAPTISM,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  SUCH  HERETICS  AS  REJECTED  OR  CORRUPTED 
BAPTISM    BY   WATER. 


Though  the  church  always  maintain- 
jecWb^thjSlJJJ^  ^^  *^  honourable  opinion  of  baptism, 
Hi^i»"il^  yi\^  as  a  Divine  and  heavenly  institution, 
manX  US  It^l  yet  thcrc  wanted  not  sects  and  here- 
***"'  sies,  who  in  the  earliest  ages  spake 

very  diminutively  and  contemptibly  of  it ;  and  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  various  reasons  rejected  or 


*'  Athanas.  Disp.  contra  Arium  in  Cone.  Nic.  t.  1.  p.  141. 
Tivo«  'ivtKtv  arvyriplOfifia'tv  avrd  6  *lCi6i  tov  Oeou  iv  tw 
<ru/i/3dX.{()  Tov  dyiaarfiov^  &c. 

'  Thcodor.  Haeret.  Fabul.lib.  1.  c.  10. 

«  Iren.  lib.  1.  c.  la  «  Iren.  lib.  3.  c.  2. 

*  Tertul.de  Bapt.  cap.  1.  Nuperconversata  istic  qundam 


corrupted  it  The  Ascodrute,  who  were  a  sort  of 
Gnostics,  placed  all  religion  in  knowledge,  and  uider 
pretence  of  spiritual  worship,  would  admit  of  no 
external  or  corporeal  symbols  whatsoever.  Thej 
asserted,  as  Theodoret'  describes  them,  that  Divine 
mysteries,  being  the  images  of  inTisible  things,  were 
not  to  be  performed  by  visible  things ;  nor  incor- 
poreal things  by  sensible  and  corporeal  things. 
Therefore  they  never  baptised  any  that  were  of 
their  sect,  nor  celebrated  any  part  of  the  mystery  of 
baptism  among  them.  For  they  said,  the  know- 
ledge of  all  things  was  their  redemption.  Irensns ' 
and  Epiphanios  observe  the  same  thing  to  be  pru- 
tised,  upon  the  same  principle  of  spiritnal  redemp- 
tion by  knowledge  alone,  among  some  of  those  who 
were  called  Marcosian  heretics,  whilst  others  of 
them,  who  retained  a  sort  of  baptism,  invented 
strange  forms  of  their  own  to  cormpt  it,  of  which  I 
shall  give  an  account  in  the  following  chapter,  secL 
8.  Irensus'  gives  a  like  account  of  the  Valentiniani, 
some  of  which  wholly  rejected  baptism,  and  othof 
corrupted  it  with  strange  forms  of  their  own  invent- 
ing, as  the  Marcosians  did,  who  seem  to  have  been 
branches  of  the  same  heresy  under  different  leaden. 
Tertullian*  brings  a  like  charge  against  one  Qmn- 
tilla,  a  woman  preacher  at  Carthage  a  little  befbit 
his  time,  who  set  up  to  decry  water-baptism  as  use- 
less, pleading,  that  fidth  alone  was'suflScient  to  save 
men,  as  it  did  Abraham,  who  pleased  God  without 
any  other  sacrament  but  the  sacrament  of  fiuth. 
Against  this  heresy  TertuUian  wrote  his  book  of 
Baptism,  to  establi^  the  necessity  of  it  from  our  Sa- 
viour's institution,  and  to  answer  the  little  sophisms 
whereby  the  libertines  of  this  new  sect  pretended  to 
destroy  it. 

The  Arehontici  rejected  baptism 
for  another  reason,  as  Epiphanius*  ^"diJtte*  *^ 
and  Theodoret*  inform  us.  They  had 
entertained  a  very  monstrous  and  blasphemoas 
opinion,  that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the  su- 
preme God  of  all  things,  but  by  certain  powen, 
whom  they  called  ccpxovrcci  rulers,  whence  they  them- 
selves had  the  denomination  of  Arehontici ;  these 
rulers,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  they  imagined  to 
l)e  in  so  many  several  orbs  of  the  heavens  one  above 
another,  with  orders  of  angels  and  ministries  under 
them :  and  to  the  chief  of  these  they  gave  the  name 
of  Sabaoth.  Now,  they  also  pretended  that  baptism 
was  only  administered  in  the  name  of  Sabaoth,  and 
not  in  the  name  of  the  supreme  God,  and  therefore 
they  rejected  both  it  and  the  eucharist  as  foreign 
institutions,  given  by  Sabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews 


de  Caiana  hsreti  vipers  venenatisaima,  dcKtrina  tna  pie- 
rosque  rapuit,  imprimis  baptismum  clcrtnient,  &c.  It  np> 
13.  Adeo  dicunt,  Baptiimui  non  est  neceaMrias,  qnibui  fides 
satis  est,  &c. 

*  Epiphan.  Haer.  AO.  de  Arrhonticis,  n.  2. 

•  Theodor.  Hser.  Fab.  lib.  1.  c.  II. 
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and  the  giver  of  the  law,  whom  they  blasphemously 
distinguished  from  the  supreme  God. 

:j,^.  The  Seleucians  and  Hermians  re- 

i«J^^ni1iild'i£'  fused  the  use  of  baptism  by  water,  as 
"******  St  Austin' describes  them.    And  the 

ground  of  their  refusal  was  a  pretence,  that  bap- 
tism by  water  was  not  the  baptism  instituted  by 
Christ,  because  St.  John  Baptist,  comparing  his  own 
baptism  with  the  baptism  of  Christ,  says,'*'  I  bap- 
tize you  with  water,  but  he  that  cometh  after  me, 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"*  they  thought  the  souls  of  men  consisted  of 
fire  and  spirit,  and  therefore  a  baptism  of  fire  was 
more  suitable  to  their  nature.  But  what  kind  of 
baptism  that  was,  none  of  the  ancients  have  told  us; 
unless  perhaps  we  may  conjecture  from  what  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus*  tells  us  out  of  Heracleon,  of 
some,  who,  when  they  had  baptized  men  in  water, 
also  made  a  mark  upon  their  ears  with  fire; 
so  joining  water-baptism  and,  as  they  imagined, 
baptism  by  fire,  together.  Though  this  was  far 
enough  from  the  fiery  baptism  St  John  speaks  of, 
which  some  of  the  ancients  understand  of  the  or- 
dinary operations  of  the  Spirit,  which  consume 
our  sins ;  and  others,  of  that  extraordinary  efiusion 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues  upon  the 
apostles  at  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  others,  of 
the  fire  of  the  last  judgment  A  particular  account 
of  which  interpretations,  the  reader  that  is  curious 
may  find  in  Suicerus  upon  this  subject**  •!  only 
note  further  out  of  the  anonymous  writer  about 
heretical  baptism,  published  by  Rigaltius  and  Bi- 
shop Fell  at  the  end  of  St  Cyprian,  that  there 
were  a  sort  of  heretics,  who  pretended,  that  baptism 
by  water  alone  was  of  itself  imperfect,  because  St. 
John  had  said,  we  were  to  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Therefore  they  boast- 
ed," that  theirs  was  the  only  complete  and  perfect 
baptism,  and  all  others  curtailed  and  given  only  by 
halves,  because  when  they  went  down  into  the 
water  to  baptize,  either  by  some  curious  art  in  phi- 
losophy, like  that  of  Anaxilaus,  or  by  some  magical 
art,  they  made  fire  to  appear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  this  they  called  baptism  by  fire. 


Which  they  confirmed  from  an  apocryphal  writ- 
ing of  their  own  inventing,  called,  The  Preaching  of 
Peter  or  Paul,  wherein  it  was  said,  that  when 
Christ  was  baptized,  fire  so  appeared  upon  the 
water.  The  censure  which  this  author  passes  upon 
this  kind  of  baptism,  is,  that  it  is  adulterate,  per- 
nicious, and  wholly  evacuating  the  true  baptism  of 
Christ 

Another  sect  which  rejected  water-  ^^  ^ 
baptism,  were  the  Manichees,  who,  cJ£*2d*p*Sdt 
among  many  other  prodigious  eirors,  *°*' 
maintained,  that  baptizing  in  water  was  of  no  effi- 
cacy to  salvation,  and  therefore  they  despised  it, 
and  never  baptized'*  any  that  entered  into  their 
society,  as  St  Austin  and  the  author  of  the  Prae- 
destinatus,"  published  by  Sirmondus,  inform  us.  But 
whether  they  admitted  any  other  kind  of  baptism, 
or  upon  what  ground  they  rejected  this,  we  are  not 
told :  only  we  may  probably  conjecture,  that  it  was 
upon  that  general  vile  principle  of  theirs,  that  ma- 
terial things  were  the  work  of  an  evil  god,  and 
therefore  to  be  abhorred  as  polluted  and  profJEUie. 
One  branch  of  this  heresy  were  afterward  called 
Paulicians,  from  one  Paulus  and  Johannes,  the  first 
founders  of  it  Euthymius,  out  of  Photius,  gives  a 
large  account  of  them,  where  he  tells  us,**  that 
though  they  really  rejected  and  despised  baptism, 
yet  they  pretended  to  receive  it :  but  that  was  only 
with  a  deceitful  equivocation  ;  for  they  maintained 
that  the  word  of  the  Gospel  was  baptism,  because 
our  Lord  said,  "  I  am  the  living  water."  The  learn- 
ed Vossius  is  of  opinion,"  that  those  words,  Ego 
mm  aqua  viva,  "  I  am  the  living  water,"  was  the 
form  which  these  Paulicians  used  in  baptism  in- 
stead of  the  form  of  the  church:  but  he  plainly 
mistakes  Euthymius,  who  does  not  say,  that  they 
used  this  as  a  form  of  words  in  their  baptism ;  foi 
they  had  no  baptism  at  all,  nor  consequently  any 
form  of  words  for  baptizing ;  but  their  opinion  was, 
that  believing  in  Christ,  or  the  word  or  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  was  all  the  baptism  that  was  required 
of  men,  and  that  because  Christ  had  said,  "  I  am 
the  living  water."  Yet  sometimes,  as  Euthymius 
relates  in  the  same  place,**  they  would  bring  their 


*  Aug.  d0  Hares,  c.  59.  Seleuciani  et  Hermiani  baptb- 
mmn  in  aqua  noD  accipiunt. 

*  Philattr.  de  Hcres.  q.  8.  Seleucus  et  Hermius  haere- 
tid  animu  hominum  de  igne  et  Spiritu  esse  existimantes, 
irto  baptinno  non  utuntur,  propter  verbum  hoc  quod  dixit 
Johannet  Baptiita:     Ipse  vos  baptizabit  in  Spiritu  et 


*  Clem.  Alex.  Electa  ex  Scriptura,  ap.  Combefis  Aueta- 
rium,  t.  1.  p.  2U2.  'Evu>t  H,  &s<f>ti*rtv  'HpaicX^wv,  vvpi  rA 
ira  Twr  tr^payi^ofiimwv  Karttrtffinvairro.  Ireuaeus,  lib;  1. 
c.  U,  has  something  like  this,  of  the  Carpocratians. 

■•  Soicer.  Tkesaur.  Eccles.  t  1.  p.  630. 

"  Anonym,  de  Baptismo  Hnreticorum,  ad  calcem  Cypri- 
aai,  p.  3b.  Tentant  nonnuUi  iterum  tractare  se  solos  in- 
tegrum atque  perfbctum,  non  sicuti  nos,  mutilatum  et 
deotrutmn  baptisma  tradere.    Quod  taliter  dicantur  adsig- 


nare,  ut  quam  mox  in  aquam  descenderunt,  statim  super 
aquam  ignis  appareat.  Sec 

"  Aug.  de  HaBres.  cap.  46.  Baptismum  in  aqua  nihil 
cuiquam  perhibent  salutis  adferre :  Nee  quenquam  eorum 
quos  decipiunt  baptiiandum  putant 

"  PnedestiDatorum  Hnresis,  c.  46. 

"  Euthym.  PanopUa.  Par.  2.  Titul.  21.  p.  48.  Quin 
etiam  cum  baptismum  aspementur,  illud  tamen  se  fingunt 
suscipere:  Nam  Evangelii  verba  baptismum  existimant, 
quoniam  Dominus,  Ego  sum,  inquit,  aqua  viva. 

"  Voss.  de  Baptismo,  Disp.  1.  Thes.  2.  p.  28. 

1*  Euthym.  ibid.  Liberos  etiam  suos  ab  ecclesis  presby* 
teris  salutari  baptismo  volunt  aliquando  lustrari;  existi- 
mant  enim  crucem  et  baptismum  corpori  prodesse.  Horum 
tamen  vim  ad  animas  purgationem  pervenire  non  putant, 
nee  ullam  aliam  afferre  utilitatem. 
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children  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  be 
baptized  after  the  catholic  way,  because  they  had 
an  opinion  that  both  baptism  and  the  cross  were 
of  some  advantage  to  the  body  for  the  cure  of 
diseascK,  but  of  no  other  efficacy,  benefit,  or  virtue 
to  purge  the  soul.  And  such  an  opinion  possessed 
the  minds  of  many  others,  who  had  no  further  re- 
gard for  bfiptism,  but  only  as  it  was  of  use  to  free 
the  body  of  some  distemper  or  uncleanness.  St 
Austin"  puts  the  question  once  or  twice  concerning 
some  such  persons,  who  desired  to  be  baptized  with 
no  other  view  biit  this.  And  Matthew  Blastares  " 
mentions  a  famous  case  of  the  Agarenes,  who  com- 
pelled the  Christian  clergy  that  were  under  their 
dominion,  to  baptize  their  children  before  they 
would  circumcise  them,  because  they  conceived  this 
would  contribute  toward  the  prevention  of  those 
distempers  and  noisomenesses,  which  are  occasion- 
ed by  circumcision.  Upon  this  case  a  question  was 
made  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Lucas 
Chrysoberges,  whether  such  persons,  when  they 
came  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  were  to  be  rebap- 
tized,  or  only  anointed  with  chrism  ?  And  it  was 
n»solved,  that  they  ought  without  controversy  to 
be  rebaptized,  since  the  baptism  ^i-ith  which  they 
were  washed,  was  not  received  ^ith  any  pious  in- 
tent, but  only  as  an  amulet  or  a  charm.  These  in- 
stances make  the  account  which  Euthymius  gives 
of  the  Paulicians  seem  very  probable,  that  though 
they  had  no  regard  for  baptism  as  a  Christian  sa- 
crament, yet  they  might  sometimes  make  use  of  it, 
as  the  Saracens  did,  as  an  enchantment,  or  a  sort  of 
magical  spell ;  which  appears  to  be  the  only  use  they 
ever  made  of  it,  and  that  not  in  their  own  assem- 
blies, (where  they  had  no  sacraments  at  all,  neither 
baptism  nor  the  eucharist,)  but  fraudulently  receiv- 
ing it  in  the  church  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  ca- 
tholic priests.  The  reader  may  ob8er\'e  by  the  way, 
that  these  Paulicians  were  not  the  followers  of 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  are 
commonly  called  Paulianists  and  Samosatenians 
[though  Balsamon  confounds  them  together] ;  but 
they  had  their  denomination  from  another  Paulus 
Samosatensis  and  one  Johannes,  who  revived  and 
enlarged  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees,  as  api)ear8 
plainly  from  Euthymius.  And  Justellus  "  and  Vos- 
sius"  have  observed  the  same  out  of  Cedrenus, 
Theophanes,  Matthew  Blastares,  Nicephorus,  and 
other  modem  Greeks,  with  which  it  would  be  need- 
less in  this  place  to  trouble  the  reader. 


Some  add  to  the  foremeiitioned 
sects,  who  rejected  baptism,  the  he- 
resy of  the  Messalians,  or  Euchites^  SSG  2  liS^ 
who  were  00  called  from  the  Greek 
word  f  ^x^)  prayer,  and  Messalians,  from  the  Syriae 
word  MeUalahf  which  is  much  of  the  same  ngnifi- 
cation,  because  they  resolved  all  religion  into  prayer. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  wholly  rejected  tbe 
sacrament  of  baptism :  for  then  the  chmrch  would 
have  ordered  them  upon  their  return  to  have  been 
baptized,  as  Jews  or  pagans ;  which  she  never  did, 
but  only  obliged  them  to  anathematize  their -erron 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  communion,  as  may  be 
collected  frt>m  the  decree  of  the  general  council  of 
Ephesus,"  made  vrith  relation  to  such  of  the  cUxff 
^or  laity  as  returned  from  them.  But  their  error 
was  in  den>ing  the  principal  part  of  the  spirituil 
efficacy  of  baptism :  they  said,  indeed,  it  granted  ^^ 
mission  of  sins  that  were  past,  but  added  no  stiengtk 
or  ability  from  the  Spirit  to  withstand  sin  for  the 
future.  This  we  learn  from  Theodoret,  who  com- 
paring the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  and  thit 
of  the  Messalians  upon  this  point  together,  deliven 
himself"  to  this  purpose :  Baptism,  says  he,  is  not 
like  a  razor  only,  as  the  Messalian  enthnsiaati  edl 
it,  which  takes  away  sins  that  are  past ;  thou^  it 
has  this  effect  among  many  others :  for  if  this  were 
the  only  work  of  bapdsm,  for  what  reason  shodd 
we  baptize  infants,  who  have  never  yet  tasted  of 
sin^  For  the  sacrament  does  not  only  promiie 
this  effect,  but  greater  and  more  perfect  things  thin 
that.  It  is  the  earnest  of  future  good,  the  type  of 
the  resurrection  to  come  hereafter,  the  communica- 
tion of  our  Lord's  passion,  the  participation  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  the  garment  of  salvation,  the 
clothing  of  joy,  and  the  robe  of  light,  or  rather,  light 
itself.  So  that  we  must  allow  Theodoret  to  be  his 
ouTi  interpreter,  when  he  seems  to  give  a  more 
harsh  account  of  these  Messalians  in  another  place, 
describing  them  as  men  who  taught,  that  no  man- 
ner" of  advantage  accrued  from  Divine  baptism 
to  those  who  received  it,  but  that  it  was  only  fervent 
prayer  that  expelled  the  indwelling  devil  out  of 
men's  minds.  For  this  is  to  be  understood  with 
the  forementioned  exception,  that  they  allowed 
baptism  so  far  to  be  useful,  as  to  wash  away  all 
former  sins,  but  not  to  grant  any  further  perfection. 
And  so  Harmenopulus  **  represents  their  doctrine, 
as  teaching,  that  neither  baptism  nor  partidpatioo 
of  the  eucharist  could  give  a  man  the  perfection  of 


"  Aug.  £p.  23.  ad  Bonifacium. 

'"  Blastar.  Syntagm.  Can.  Litera  B.'cap.  3.  ap.  Bevereg. 
Paudect.  t.  2.  p.  42.  Vid.  Balsamon  in  Phutii  Nomocanon, 
Tit.  13.  de  Laicis,  cap.  2.  et  Baron,  an.  1148.  p.  358.  t.  12. 
lt.au.  1145.  p.  314. 

"  Justel.  Not  in  can.  19.  Codicis  EccL  Universe. 

*  Voss.  de  Baptiamo,  Disp.  20.  p.  UL 

"  Cone.  Ephes.  Act.  7. 1 3.  p.  809. 

«  Theod.  Epitom.  Divin.  Decret  sive  de  FabuL  Hserct. 


lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

«  Theod.  Hsret.  Fab.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Mi|i<^uar  U  ^m 
OtLov  tairrivnaTtK  w<f>{ktuuf  tqXv  d^tmt/kimnt  yuna^i' 
fi6vf\v  ik  Ttfv  mroviaiatf  tvxhf^  i*^  daitu»a  t^  IfoucMr 

**  Harmenop.  de  Soctis,  c.  la  BibL  Pair.  Gr.  Lat.  t.  1. 
p.  536.  T^  fid'TTia fi.a  fiii  TcXctovv  t^  d«6p«rrov,  fuidi  rn^ 
ficTaXrji^iVf  iXXd  fi6vn¥  riitf  »ap*  avrotv  «vx^». 
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a  Christian,  but  only  such  prayer  as  they  pretend- 
ed to.  In  like  manner  Euthymius*  describes  them, 
as  maintaining,  that  baptism  did  not  eradicate  sin. 
They  did  not  deny  that  it  purged  away  former  sins, 
but  they  would  not  allow  any  efficacy  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  joined  with  it  to  resist  or  overcome  sin  for  the 
future.  Against  which  doctrine  Euthymius  thus 
argues :  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Now,  the  Holy 
fihoet  is  a  Divine  fire ;  for  he  descended  in  the 
form  of  fiery  tongues  upon  the  disciples,  and  the 
forerunner  of  Christ  spake  of  this  to  the  multitude, 
when  he  testified  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."  As  therefore  material  fire,  when  it  catches  a 
wood,  bums  all  things  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  dries  up  the  roots,  and  purges  the  place  Ax)m 
filth ;  so  the  Holy  Spirit  does,  and  much  more.  For 
It  is  a  fire  consuming  the  iniquity  of  those  who  are 
baptized.  And  it  not  only  purges  and  obliterates 
the  spots,  and  scars,  and  filth  of  the  soul,  but  also 
fUominates  and  endows  it  with  many  gifts,  as  the 
apostles,  and  especially  St  Paul,  teach  us,  where 
iSbey  speak  of  the  distribution  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  conferred  on  those  who  are 
baptized.  From  this  account  of  the  Messalians  it 
appears,  that  they  were  neither  Anabaptists  nor 
CNJ^ers ;  they  neither  rejected  the  baptism  of  adult 
persons  nor  infants :  for  the  tme  state  of  the  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  church,  was  not 
about  the  use  of  the  outward  element  of  water  in 
baptism,  but  about  the  internal  and  spiritual  effects 
of  it,  which  the  Messalians  confined  to  remission  of 
liiis,  but  the  church  extended  to  many  other  noble 
benefits,  which  were  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Upon  which  account  the  church  never 
rebaptized  the  Messalians,  that  we  read  of,  as  she 
did  the  Manichees,  and  such  other  heretics,  who 
rejected  the  use  of  water,  which  was  the  outward 
dement  which  Christ  had  appointed.  If  this  was 
cither  neglected,  or  any  other  element  used  instead 
of  it,  the  baptism  was  esteemed  not  only  irregular, 
but  null,  as  wanting  one  necessary  and  essential 
put,  which  could  not  be  supplied  but  by  a  new 
baptism.  And  therefore  when  a  certain  Jew  had 
been  baptized  in  sand,  for  want  of  water,  in  the 
wilderness,  Dionydus,  bishop  of  Ascalon,  ordered 
Idm  to  be  rebaptized,  as  Johannes  Moschus**  tells 
the  story.    And  this  was  done,  not  because  he  was 


baptized  by  a  layman  in  extreme  necessity,  but,  as 
Archbishop  Whitgift,"  after  the  Centuriators,"  has 
observed,  because  the  baptism  wanted  water.  Such 
was  the  church's  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  water- 
baptism,  that,  where  it  might  be  had,  she  never 
thought  fit  to  dLspense  with  the  neglect  or  contempt 
of  it ;  and  therefore  she  urged  the  necessity  of  it 
against  those  ancient  heretics  who  despised  it,  even 
whilst  she  judged  favourably  of  such  catechumens 
as  died  without  baptism,  not  through  contempt,  but 
unavoidable  necessity:  of  which  I  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  the  last  Book,  chap.  2.  sect 
20,  &c. 

Indeed  there  is  one  exception  against  this  in  some 
collections  of  the  canon  law.  For  there  we  have 
a  decree  under  the  name  of  Pope  Siricius,"  which 
says,  That  if  an  infant  is  baptized  in  wine  instead 
of  water,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  no  crime,  and 
the  baptism  shall  stand  good.  But,  as  Antonius 
Augustinus  and  Baluzius  have  observed,  this  was 
no  decree  of  Siricius,  but  of  Stephen  II.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  So  that  it  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  a  competent  authority  to  show  what 
was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church.  Antonius 
Augustinus  is  very  positive,  that  the  primitive 
church  had  never  any  such  custom.  And  it  seems 
pretty  evident  firom  that  saying  of  St  Ambrose," 
That  if  we  take  away  water,  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism cannot  stand.  But  among  the  modems,  Beza," 
and  some  of  the  schoolmen,  Tolet  and  Valentia, 
determine  otherwise :  against  whose  resolution  I  am 
not  concemed  to  dispute,  but  only  to  declare  what 
I  take  to  have  been  the  more  current  and  received 
opinion  of  the  primitive  writers  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE  ANCIENT  FORM  OP  BAPTISM,  AND  OP  SUCH 
HERETICS  AS  ALTERED  OR  CORRUPTED  IT. 

Next  to  the  matter  of  baptism,  it  will  g^  ^ 
be  proper  to  consider  the  form  of  words  i,,Ju!tof^iJ*"tu 
in  which  it  was  anciently  administer-  S^i^i  hJ? ***^ 
ed.  And  this  was  generally  such  a 
form  of  words  as  made  express  mention  of  every 
person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  according  as  our  Sa- 
viour did  at  the  first  institution,  when  he  command- 


*  Butb jm.  PanopL  Par.  II.  Tit  22.  p.  55.  Negant  divi- 
■ma  baptismiiin  pone  radices  evellere  peccatorum,  &c. 

*  Moechnt,  Pratnm  Spirituale,  cap.  176. 

*  Whitgtft's  Defence,  Tract.  IX.  p.  519. 

*  Centor.  Magdeburg.  Cent.  II.  cap.  6.  p.  82. 

*  ▲ntimnis  Aagaitiniii  cites  it  out  of  a  Spanish  Collection 
of  Canmie,  and  Balnsiiis  from  one  in  France,  under  the 
■ame  of  Siriciiis.  Presbyter  qui  in  vino  baptisat  proxima 
■eeessilate^  at  ssger  non  periclitetur,  pro  tali  re  nulla  ei  culpa 

2i 


adscribatur.  Si  vero  aqua  aderat,  et  neceasitas  talis  non 
urgebat,  hie  communione  privetur.  In&nsvero  ille,  si  in 
Sancta  Trinitate  baptiiatus  est,  in  eo  baptismo  permaneat. 
Vid.  Anton.  August,  de  Emendat  Gratiani,  p.  200.  et  Balui. 
Not.  in  Anton,  p.  431. 

"  Ambros.  de  iis  qui  initiantur,  cap.  4.  Nee  iterum  sine 
aqua  regenerationis  mjsterium  est. 

u  Beza,  £p.  2.  ad  Tillium. 
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vi\  his  duciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Tiiis  the  ancient  author 
of  tlie  Recognitions'  means,  when  he  says.  Men 
were  baptized  under  the  apjwllation  of  the  triple 
mysten'.  And  again,'  By  invocating  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Trinity.  TertuUian*  refers  this  to  the 
institution  of  Christ:  The  law  of  baptizing  was 
imposed,  and  the  form  prescribed,  "  Go,  teach  all 
nations,  Imptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  S(m,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  another 
place*  he  says,  Christ  appointed  l>aptism  to  be  ad- 
ministered not  in  the  name  of  one,  but  three. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Therefon»  we  are 
dipped  not  once,  but  thrice,  unto  every  person  at 
the  menti(m  of  each  name.  Cyprian  derives  this 
practice*  likeuise  from  the  institution,  saying.  The 
Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  taught  his  disciples 
after  what  manner  they  should  baptize,  when  he 
said,  "Go,  teach  all  nations,"  &c. ;  where  he  de- 
livered the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  unto  which 
mystery  or  sacrament  the  nations  were  to  be  bap- 
tizi'd.  And  he  argues*  further,  against  such  heretics 
as  baptized  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  from 
the  same  principle,  that  Christ  commanded  the  na- 
tions to  be  baptized,  not  into  one  person,  but  a  com- 
plete and  united  Trinity.  Hence  Optatus'  calls 
baptism,  the  laver  which  Christ  commanded  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  that 
holy  water  which  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
those  three  names.  And  to  mention  no  more  authori- 
ties, (which  are  innumerable,)  St.  Austin*  observes, 
that  this  was  not  only  the  general  practice  of  the 
catholic  church,  but  of  most  heresies  also.  For 
one  might  more  easily  find  heretics  that  did  not 
baptize  at  all,  than  such  as  retained  baptism  with- 
out using  those  evangelical  words,  of  which  the 


*  Clem.  Rum.  Rt'cogiiit.  lib.  6.  cap.  9.  Baptizantur  sub 
appellatione  triplicis  sacramenti. 

^  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  67.  Baptizabitur  unusquisque  vestriim 
in  aquis  pereniiibus,  nomine  Trinae  Beatitudinis  invocato 
super  se. 

'  Tertui.  dc  Bapt.  cap.  13.  Lex  tingendi  imposita  est, 
et  forma  prxscripta,  Ite,  inquit,  docete  nationes,  tiugentes 
eas  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritiis  Saucti. 

*  Id.  coQt.  Praxeam.  cap.  '26.  Novissime  mandans,  ut  tin- 
gerent  in  Patrcm  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Nam 
ncc  seniel,  scd  ter,  ad  singula  nomina  in  singulas  personas 
tingimur. 

^  Cyprian.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  200.  Dominus  post 
rcsurrecliuncm  discipulos  suos  mittens,  quemadmodum  bap- 
tizarc  deberent,  instituit  et  docuit,  dicens — Ite  et  docete 
gentes  omncs,  baptizantes  eas  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spirittis  Sancti.  Insinuat  Trinitatem,  cujus  sacramento 
baptizareutur. 

'  Ibid.  p.  206.  Quomodo  quidam  dicunt,  foris  extra  eccle- 
siam,  imo  et  contra  ecclesiam,  modo  in  nomine  Jesu  Christi 
ubicunquo  et  quomodocunque  Gentilem  baptizatum,  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum  consequi  posse;  quando  ipse  Christus 
gentes  baptizari  jubeat  in  plena  et  adunata  Trinitate  ? 

'  Optat.  lib.  5.  p.  85.  Lavacrum  quod  de  Trinitate  cele- 
brandum  esse  raandaverat aqua  sancta  qua*  de  trium 


creed  consists,  and  without  which  baptism  cannot 
be  consecrated. 

And  hence  it  appears,  that  St.  Aus-  ^^  ^ 
tin  and  these  other  writers  thought 
this  precise  form  of  words  necessary  ^^  ^ 
to  be  used  in  the  administration  of 
baptism,  by  virtue  of  the  original  appointment  and 
institution.  And  this  may  be  further  evidenced  to 
have  been  the  general  sense  of  the  ancients,  some 
one  or  two  only  excepted.  The  Apostolical  Canons* 
order  every  bishop  and  presbyter,  that  shall  presome 
to  baptize  any  other  way  than  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  deposed.  And  Athanasiv" 
speaks  of  such  baptism  as  null,  that  is  any  otherwise 
delivered :  He  that  takes  away  any  one  person  fran 
the  Trinity,  and  is  baptized  only  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  or  only  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  or  only 
in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  the  S|Hiit, 
receives  nothing,  but  remains  void  and  uninitiated; 
for  in  the  Trinity  alone  initiation  is  given.  He 
says  in  another  place,"  that  baptism,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  compendium  of  our  whole  fiuth,  is  not 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Word,  but  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  Didymus  of  Alexandria"  treads 
in  the  steps  of  Athanasius :  I  cannot  suppose  uf 
one,  says  he,  so  mad  and  void  of  understanding; 
as  to  think  that  to  be  perfect  baptism,  which  is 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son,  with- 
out the  assumption  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  omitting  the 
name  of  the  Son ;  or  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  without  first  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  Father.  For  though  any  man  should  be  of 
such  a  stony  hearty  as  I  may  say,  or  so  much  beside 
himself,  as  to  leave  out  one  of  the  appointed  names 


nomiuum  fontibus  inundat. 

*  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  6.  c.  25.  Qub  nesciat,  non  esse  btp- 
tismum  Christi,  si  verba  evangelica  quibut  symbolum  coo- 
Stat,  illic  dcfuerint  ?  sed  facilius  inveniantur  luereciri,  qn 
omnino  non  baptizent,  quam  qui  non  illis  verbis  baptiient 

•  Cadou.  A  post.  c.  49. 

"  Athan.  Epist.  ad  Serapion.  t.  I.  p.  204.  'O  v^ipei' 
/ifvoi  Ti  TTJ9  Tpiaio^j  Kai  i»  fkovw  TtS  TOW  Tlarp^  6p6fMn 
/Jaim^ofMwo^,  h  if  fiovw  t»  it^fiaTi  'Y»ow,  h  X^P^  ^ 
TJvrvfiaTtn  Iv  Jlarpt  koI  *Vtm,  ov6l»  Xaf/^ini,  d\Xa  Ktwit 
Kai  aTe\i)9  6tafiiviLf  &c. 

■I  Id.  Orat.'5.  cont.  Arian.  p.  535.  Ouk  tit  Aoyiw,  dXX' 
lit  IlaTipa  xai  'Viov  K-ot^Ayioy  Tlifivfia  iiionrai, 

*<  Didymus  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  2.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  9.  p.  37. 
Non  arbitror  quenquam  tam  vecordem  atque  iatanmn  fo- 
turum,  ut  perfectum  baptisma  putet,  quod  datur  ia  nomiBe 
Patris  et  Filii,  sine  aMumptione  Spirittis  SancCi :  antrunu 
in  nomine  Patris  et  Spiritftt  Sancti,  Filii  vocabolo  pr«tc^ 
misso:  aut  certe  in  nomine  Filii  et  SpiriKkt  Sancti,  noa 
praeposito  yocabulo  Patris.  Licet  enim  qois  ponet  ew 
saxei,  ut  ita  dicam,  cordis,  et  penitos  mentis  aliewB,  qui  ita 
baptizarc  conetur,  ut  unum  de  prscceptis  nominibat  pnrtcr- 
mittat,  ridelicet  contrarius  legislator  Christo;  tamea  siae 
perfectione  baptizabit;  imo  penitus  a  peccatis  liberate  noa 
poterit,  quos  a  se  baptintoa  exiatimaverit. 
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in  baptism,  seCtiiig  up  himself  a  lawgiver  in  opposi- 
tion to  Christ,  his  baptism  will  be  imperfect,  and 
altogether  insufficient  to  grant  remission  of  sins  to 
those  whom  he  esteems  baptized  by  him.  Idacins 
Clams"  asserts  the  same,  arguing  thus  against 
Varimundus  the  Arian,  for  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  If  the  Holy  Ghost  be  not  equal  to 
the  Father  and  Son  in  the  substance  of  the  Deity, 
why  then  is  that  sacrament  of  baptism  imperfect, 
which  is  given  without  him  P  St  Basil**  has  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  same  purpose.  The  very  title 
of  it  is  against  those,  who  asserted  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  baptism  only  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  whereas  they  urged,  that  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture  baptism  was  said  to  be  given  only  in  the 
name  of  Christ;  he  answers,  that  in  all  those  places, 
though  the  name  of  Christ  was  only  mentioned,  yet 
the  whole  Trinity  was  understood.  Which  he  con- 
firms from  the  like  expressions  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I  Cor.  xii.  13,  ''By  one  Spirit  we  are  all 
baptized  into  one  body;"  and  Acts  i.  5,  "Ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence ;"  where  the  apostles  seem  only  to  make 
mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism.  But,  says 
he,  no  one  may  from  hence  conclude,  that  that  bap- 
tism is  perfect,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  is 
named.  For  the  tradition  ought  to  remain  inviolar 
ble,  which  was  given  by  the  quickening  grace.  He 
means  the  form  of  baptizing,  given  by  the  conunand 
of  Christ,  Matt  xxviii.  Upon  which  he  concludes, 
that  as  we  believe  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  we  are  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Therefore  both  Vossius**  and  Peta- 
vios  *"  are  greatly  mistaken  to  allege  St  Basil  as  one 
of  those  who  asserted,  that  baptism  in  the  name  of 
C^st  alone  was  allowable,  when  he  so  plainly  and 
^  directly  writes^  against  it)  Many  other  testimonies 
might  here  be  inserted  out  of  Theodoret,"  Gregory 


ChriMalooe  wm 
ettr  •fiowsd  in  tiw 
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Nazianzen"  and  Nyssen,'*Theophylact,'*and  others, 
but  I  shall  only  add  further  the  decree  of  Pope  Vigi- 
lius,  which  shows  both  the  practice  of  the  church, 
and  the  severity  of  her  censures  against  any  one  that 
should  pretend  to  transgress  this  settled  rule  of  bap- 
tizing. If  any  bishop  or  presbyter,  says  he,  baptize 
not  according"  to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  ''in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  but  in  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  in 
two,  or  in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three 
Comforters,  let  him  be  cast  out  of  the  church  of  God. 

Indeed,  among  all  the  writings  of  ^^^ , 
the  ancients,  I  have  never  yet  met  fa^^S'JS^^ 
with  any  but  two,  that  plainly  and 
directly  allow  or  approve  of  any  other 
form  of  baptism,  save  that  which  was  appointed  by 
Christ  at  the  institution.  Gennadius  mentions  one 
Undnus,  an  African  monk,  who,  he  says,  wrote  a 
book  [which  is  now  lost]  wherein  he  asserted, 
against  such  as  were  for  rebaptizing  all  heretics, 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  rebaptize  those,  who 
were  baptized  either  simply  °  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
or  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost : 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  both  sorts  of  them,  upon 
confession  of  the  Trinity,  to  receive  the  bishop's 
confirmation  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life.  This 
author  plainly  distinguishes  betwixt  the  two  forms 
of  baptizing,  one  with  expUcit  mention  ofthe  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  other  in  the  name 
of  Christ  alone ;  both  which  he  makes  to  be  lawful, 
and  equivalent  in  sense,  though  differing  in  words 
from  one  anothei.  ^And  St  Ambrose,  I  confess, 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  j  For  he 
takes  all  those  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  being  baptized  m  the  name  of  Christ,  to  mean, 
the  using  such  a  form  as  this,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  without  any  express  mention  of  the 
three  persons,  though  the  whole  Trinity  was  im- 
plied in  it«    He  that  is  blessed  in  Christ,  says  he," 


"  Idaciui,  lib.  3.  contra  Varimundum,  Bibl.  Pair.  t.  4. 
p.  900.  Si  Spiritui  Sanctus  Deitatis  subsuntia  Patri  et 
Filio  non  cosquatur,  cur  in  sacramento  sacri  baptismatii 
nihil  absque  illo  completur? 

^  BaiiL  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  12.  Ou  riXttov  &v  rt«  dmi 
t6  fi^nma/io,  ^  fiovov  tov  Ilvcvfiaros  oifofia  ivcjcX^i}* 

itiofiitniv  irapApaaiVf  &c. 

»  Voas.  de  Bapt  Disp.  2.  Thet.  5.  p.  51. 

*"  PefaT.  de  Trin.  Ub.  2.  cap.  14.  n.  6. 

>*  Tbeodor.  Ep.  146.  ad  Johan.  CEcouom.  t.  3.  p.  1038. 

»Nas.Orat21p.431. 

■•  Nysaen.  de  Bapt  Chritti,  t.  3.  p.  372. 

*  Theophylact.  io  Luc.  xxiv.  Fulgent,  de  Incamat.  c.  11. 
CyriL  Dial.  7.  de  Trin.  t  5.  p.  633. 

**  V%iL  Ep.  2.  ad  Eutherium,  cap.  6.  Si  quis  episcoput 
ani  presbyter  juzta  prsceptum  Domini  non  baptizaverit  in 
aoaunePatriteC  Filii  et  Spiritds  SancU,  sed  in  una  Persona 
TriwUtit^  ant  in  dnabus,  aut  in  tribus  Patribus,  aut  in  tribus 
Filiii^  aot  in  tribus  Paracletis,  projiciatur  de  ecclesia  Del 

■  Gcnnad.  de  Scriptor.  Ecdes.  cap.  27.  Ursinus  mona- 
dms  scr^sit  adfersas  eos,  qui  rebaptixandos  hsreticoe  de- 
2  I  2 


cernunt,  docens,  nee  legitimum,  nee  Deo  di^um  rebap- 
tizari  illos,  qui  in  nomine  vel  simpliciter  Christi,  vel  in 
nomine  Patris,  Filii,et  SpiritOs  Sancti,  quamvis  pravo  gensu, 
baptizentur :  lis  autem,  post  Sanctce  Trinitatis  et  Christi 
simplicem  confessionem,  sufficere  ad  salutem  manfts  impo- 
sitionem  catholici  sacerdotis. 

"  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Qui  benedicitnr 
in  Christo,  benedicitur  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  SpiritOs 
Sancti,  quia  unumnomen,  potestas  una.— Denique  et  iEthi- 
ops  eunuchus  Candaces  regiuae,  baptizatus  in  Christo  ple- 
num mysterium  coosecutus  est. — Quemadmodum  si  unum  in 
sermone  comprehendas,  aut  Patrem,  aut  F  ilium,  aut  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum,  fide  autem  nee  Patrem  nee  Filium  nee 
Spiritum  abneges,  plenum  est  fidei  saeramentum :  ita  etiam 
quamvis  et  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritiun  dicas,  et  aut  Patris 
aut  Filii  aut  SpiritCts  Sancti  ^linuas  potestatem,  vacuum  est 

omne  saeramentum. Qui  imum  dixerit,  Trinitatem  sig- 

navit  Si  Christum  dicas,  et  Deum  Patrem  a  quo  unctus 
est  Pilius,  et  ipsum  qui  unctus  est  Filium,  et  Spiritum  quo 
unctus  est,  designftsti.  Et  si  Patrem  dicas;  et  Filium  ejus, 
et  Spiritum  oris  ejus  pariter  indicAsti;  si  tamen  id  etiam 
cordc  comprehendas. 
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is  blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost;  because  the  name  is  one,  and  the 
power  one.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  was  bap- 
tized in  Christ,  had  the  sacrament  complete.  If  a 
man  names  only  a  single  person  expressly  in  words, 
either  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  deny  inhis  faith  either  Father,  Son,or  Holy  Ghost, 
the  sacrament  of  faith  is  complete :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  in  words  express  all  the  three  per- 
sons. Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  his  faith 
diminishes  the  power  either  of  the  Father,  or  Son, 
or  Holy  Ghost,  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  void.  He 
says  further,  He  that  names  but  one  person,  designs 
thereby  the  whole  Trinity.  He  that  names  Christ 
only,  intends  both  the  Father  by  whom  the  Son  is 
anointed,  and  the  Son  himself  who  is  anointed,  and 
the  Spirit  with  which  he  is  anointed.  And  he  that 
names  only  the  Father,  does  in  like  manner  intend 
both  his  Son  and  the  Spirit  of  hiSi  mouth,  if  he  truly 
believe  them  in  his  heart.  So  that,  according  to  St. 
Ambrosp.it  was  a  sufficient  baptism,  though  only  one 
person.  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  expressly 
mentioned,because  in  one  name  by  an  orthodox  believ- 
er all  the  rest  were  implied.  But  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  singular  opinion  in  St  Ambrose,  contrary  to 
the  general  stream  and  current  of  the  ancient  ii-riters. 
For  though  Petavius  joins  St.  Basil  with  him ;  and 
Vossius  after  Soto  makes  Cyprian  and  Athanasius, 
and  the  author  of  the  Opus  Impcrfcctum  under  the 
name  of  St.  Chrysostom,  to  be  abettors  of  the  same 
assertion ;  yet  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  alleged 
before  out  of  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  that 
they  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  esteemed  it 
an  error  and  transgression  against  the  first  institu- 
tion, to  give  baptism  only  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Whence  it  is  also  further  eWdent,  that  they  did  not 
understand  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  Lord,  or 
Christ,  as  new  forms  of  baptizing,  different  from 
the  original  form  delivered  by  Christ ;  but  as  Eu- 
logius  in  Photius**  has  explained  them :  To  be  bap- 
tized into  Christ  Jesus,  signifies  to  be  baptized  accord- 
ing to  the  command  and  tradition  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  is,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  According  to  which  sense,  it 
follows,  that  the  form  of  baptizing  delivered  by  Christ, 
was  not  changed,  as  some  imagine,  but  precisely  ob- 
ser\Td  even  by  the  apostles,  and  after  them  by  the 
general  consent  and  practice  of  the  catholic  church. 
p^.  4  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  sects  grew  up 

made  i^e?OTm  of  aud  iucreascd  in  the  church,  some  in- 


«  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  280.  p.  ie08.  T6 1 U  XpiTiJ*  'Iii- 
trouv  fiaTTKr^rjifai  tnjfiaivoi  a¥  to  icard  t^i'  itn-oXijv  xal 
•wapadoaiv  tou  Xpirou  'Iifcrou  fiaima^tivait  TovrtTt*,  th 
ITaTtpa.  KQt  'Ytoi*,  Kat  "Ayioy  Uvtvfia.  Vid.  Aug.  Cont 
Maximin.  lib.  3.  cap.  17. 

»  Canon.  A  post.  c.  49.  Et  Tt«  Jirto-Koiroc  J)  irptafivrtpm 
KaTd  TTjif  TOU  Kvpiov  didra^iv fifi  fiairriari  ih  IIoTjpo,  xal 


novations  were  made  in  this  matter  TSSSt'SftSl 
among  them.  For  though,  as  St  '""■■'*^ 
Austin  observes,  the  greatest  part  of  heretics  who 
retained  any  baptism  at  all,  retained  also  the  old 
form  of  the  church ;  yet  some  there  were  who  varied 
from  it,  and  brought  in  new  forms  of  their  own,  ac- 
cording as  their  fancies  or  the  genius  of  their  here- 
sies led  them.  There  were  some  very  early  that 
turned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  Tritheism, 
and,  instead  of  three  Divine  persons  under  the 
economy  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  bnragfat 
in  three  collateral,  co-ordinate,  and  self-originated 
beings,  making  them  three  absolute  and  independ- 
ent principles,  without  any  relation  of  Father  or 
Son,  which  is  the  most  proper  notion  of  three  Gods. 
And  having  made  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  die 
holy  Trinity,  they  made  another  change  answera])le 
to  it  in  the  form  of  baptism.  For  instead  of  baptis- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
they  brought  in  an  unheard-of  form  of  baptixiiig 
in  the  name  of  three  unoriginated  principles,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  those  called  the  Apostolical  Ca- 
nons, which  is  directly  levelled  against  them  in  these 
words :  If  any  bishop**  or  presbyter  baptiK  not  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Christ,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  in  three  no- 
originated  principles,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in  three 
Paracletes,  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be  deposed. 
This  canon  does  not  describe  these  heretics  l^  anj 
name,  but  we  may  conjecture  from  another  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Bracara,  that  they  were  the 
Gnostics  who  first  introduced  this  kind  of  Tritheism, 
or  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  into  the  world,  which  wai 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Priscillianists,  and  both 
of  them  condemned  together  in  that  counciL  For 
so  the  canon  words  it :  If  any  one  shall  introdaee 
any  strange  names"  of  the  Divinity  beside  the  Holy 
Trinity,  saying,  that  in  the  Godhead  there  is  a 
Trinity  of  Trinities,  as  the  Gnostics  and  Priscillian- 
ists maintain,  let  him  be  anathema.  This  was  the 
consequence  of  asserting  three  unbegotten  princi- 
ples :  for  hereby  they  made  three  Fathers,  and  three 
Sons,  and  three  Holy  Ghosts,  which  was  a  Trinity 
of  Trinities,  as  the  council  charges  them.  And  in 
compliance  with  this  grand  error,  they  sometimei 
baptized  in  the  name  of  three  Fathers,  or  three 
Sons,  or  three  Holy  Ghosts.  As  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent from  that  decree  of  Pope  Yigilins  made  against 
all  such  heterodox  innovations :  If  any  bishop  or 
presbyter"  baptize  not  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 


*Yi6¥f  Kal" Ay lov  JlvtvfiOj  etXX*  tit  rptit  cbrdKpxMrt,  I  fit 
Tpi7«  viobtj  H  tit  Tpt7«  irapoKX^Tovt,  KtSatptl^^m. 

**  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  2.  Si  quit  extra  Sanctam  Trini- 
tatem  alia  nescioqua  Divinitatis  nomiiHi  mtrodlld^  diccu, 
quod  in  ipsa  Divinitate  sit  Trinitaa  Trinitatii^  dent  GhMw- 
tici  et  Priicilliani  dizerant,  anathema  lit. 

»  Vigil.  Ep.  2.  ad  Euther.  cap.  6.    Citdl  before,  sect  2. 
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Holy  Ghost ;"  but  in  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  or 
in  two,  or  in  three  Fathers,  or  in  three  Sons,  or  in 
three  Paracletes  or  Holy  Ghosts,  let  him  be  cast  out 
of  the  church. 

Another  corruption  of  the  form  of 
baptism  was  introduced  by  Menander, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  to  all  his  master's  heresies  added  this  of  his 
own.  That  no  one  could  be  saved,  except  he  wbs 
baptized  in  his  name,  as  Tertullian  informs  us." 
The  reason  of  this  innovation  is  assigned  by  Ire- 
nseus"  and  Epiphanius,**  who  tell  us,  that  he  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  Mcssias :  for  he  taught,  that  he 
was  the  person  sent  for  the  salvation  of  men ;  and 
to  gather  a  church  by  mysteries  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing, to  deliver  men  from  the  dominion  of  the  angels 
and  principalities  and  powers  that  made  the  world. 
And  Theodoret"  gives  the  same  account  of  him; 
for  he  says.  He  called  himself  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  taught  that  men  were  saved  by  being 
baptized  in  his  name,  by  which  means  also  they  got 
power  over  the  powers  that  made  the  world.  But 
this  was  so  absurd  a  heresy,  that,  as  Epiphanius  ob- 
serves, it  never  prevailed  much  in  the  church. 
Menander  had  promised  his  proselytes,  as  Tertul- 
lian says,"  That  all  who  would  be  baptized  in  his 
name,  should  be  inunortal  and  incorruptible,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  an  immediate  resurrection  :  but 
experience  in  a  little  time  confuted  this  foolery; 
for  in  a  hundred  years'  time  none  of  his  immortal 
apostles  appeared,  to  convince  any  doubting  Thomas 
of  the  truth  of  such  a  pretended  resurrection.  And 
80  this  vain  attempt  upon  the  baptism  of  Christ 
quickly  sunk  by  its  own  absurdity. 

A  no  less  absurd  innovation  was 
nwij.  Br  tiM  B-  made  by  the  Elceseans,  so  called  firom 
their  founder,  one  Elcesai,  who  taught 
them  enchantments  and  invocation  of  demons,  and 
to  use  baptisms"  in  the  name  or  confession  of  the 
elements,  or  letters,  as  Theodoret  represents  them. 
Though  what  sort  of  baptism  this  was,  is  not  very 
easy  to  conjecture,  there  being  scarce  any  one  besides 


Theodoret  that  gives  any  account  of  this  heresy. 
But  they  were  great  admirers  of  astrology  and 
magic,  and  upon  that  account  perhaps  might  bring 
the  eleinents  into  their  baptism,  by  composition  of 
certain  letters  and  numbers  used  by  them  in  their 
magical  operations. 

The  Montanists  also,  or  Cataphry-  5,^  ^ 
gians,  introduced  a  new  form  of  bap-  S5SlSlrt/ids»- 
tism.  For  Montanus,  their  founder,  **"**^- 
took  upon  him  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  made 
himself  two  prophetesses,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
who  pretended  to  write  books  by  inspiration. 
Therefore  their  followers,  having  them  in  great 
esteem,  corrupted  the  old  form  of  baptism,  and  ad- 
ministered it  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Mon- 
tanus, or  PriscUla,  as  St  Basil  acquaints  us,  who 
therefore  judges  their  baptism  to  be  null,  and  ne- 
cessary to  be  repeated"  when  they  came  over  to 
the  catholic  church.  Theophylact"  gives  the  same 
account  of  them,  telling  us,  that  their  foul  and 
stinking  tongues  baptized  in  the  name  of  Montanus, 
and  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla.  By  which  he  does 
not  mean,  that  they  used  those  three  names  in- 
stead of  the  Trinity,  but  that  they  added  the  name 
of  Montanus,  or  Priscilla,  or  Maximilla,  to  the  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost  For 
which  reason,  most  probably,  the  council  of  Laodi- 
cea"  orders  them  to  be  rebaptized,  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  them  had  received  a  pretended  ordina- 
tion, and  were  advanced  not  only  to  the  dignity  of 
bishops,  but  to  the  title  of  patriarchs  and  tnaximi 
among  them,  as  the  council  of  Laodicea  words  it. 
And  the  same  decree  was  made  against  them  in  the 
first  general  council  of  Constantinople,"  and  some 
others  also.  St.  Jerom  seems  further  to  intimate, 
that  these  Montanists  were,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  really  Sabellians.  For  though  they 
pretended  to  believe  a  Trinity  of  Divine  persons, 
yet  it  was  but  equivocally,  in  the  same  way  as  Sa- 
bellius  had  done  before,  whose  three  persons  were 
no  more  but  three  names,  or  diflerent  appearances 
of  one  and  the  same  person.    Therefore  St  Jerom" 


*  Tertnl.  de  Prsicript.  c.  46.  Quicquid  se  Simon  di se- 
nt, hoc  M  Menander  ease  dicebat,  negans  habere  posse 
quenqnam  salutem,  nisi  in  nomine  suo  baptizatus  fuisset. 

»  Iren.  lib.  1.  cap.  21. 

*  Epiphan.  Haer.  22.   'EXcycv  iavrdv  imrifKpdai  tU 

^UMm(pu>v,  &c. 
**  Theod.  Hsret  Fab.  lib.  1.  cap. 2.  ^t^pa  iavrdv  irpov- 

*>  Tertnl.  da  Anima,  cap.  50.  In  hoc  scilicet  se  a  superna 
et  arcana  potestate  legatum,  ut  immortales  et  incorrupti- 
bilet  et  statim  retorrectionis  compotes  fiant,  qui  baptisma 
igot  induerint. — At  ubi  sunt  illi  quos  Menander  ipse  per- 
fiidit,  quos  in  Stjgem  suam  mersit  ?  ApostoU  perennes  veni- 
ant,  ittTitant ;  videat  illos  meus  Thomas,  audiat,  contrectet, 
elcredmL 

"  Tbeod.  Hsret  Fab.  lib.  2.  c.  7.    Kixpnvrai  Pairrlv- 


**  Basil.  Epist.  can.  1.  cap.  1. 

*  Theoph.  in  Luc.  xxiv.  p.  546. 
**  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  8. 

"^  Cone.  1.  ConsUnt.  can.  7. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  54.  ad  Marcellam  adv.  Montanum.  Pri- 
mum  in  fidei  regula  discrepamus.  Nos  Patrem  et  Filium 
et  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  sua  unumquemque  persona  poni- 
mus,  licet  substantia  copulemus:   illi  Sabellii  dogma  sec- 

tantes,  Trinitatem  in  unius  personae  angustias  coj^nt. 

Aperta  est  convincenda  biasphemia  dicentium,  Deum  pri- 
mum  voluisse  in  Veteri  Testamento  per  Moy«em  et  pro- 
phetas  salvare  mundum:  sed  quia  non  potuerit  explere* 
corpus  sumpsisse  de  Virgine,  et  in  Christo  sub  specie  Filii 
praedicantem,  mortem  obiisse  pro  nobis.  Et  quia  per  duos 
gradus  mundum  salvare  nequiverit,  ad  extremum  per  Spi- 
ritum Sanctum  in  Montanum,  Priscillam  et  Maximillam 
insanas  foeminas  descendisae :  et  plenitudinem  quam  Paulus 
non  habuerit-^abtciMam  et  semivirum  habuiift^  VL^'oNA.'QNis&.. 
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says,  The  Montanists  diiTcred  from  the  catholics 
in  the  very  rule  of  faith.  For  we  assert  Father, 
and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  every  one  distinct  in 
his  own  person,  though  united  in  substance ;  but 
they,  following  the  opinion  of  Sabellias,  bring  the 
Trinity  to  the  narrow  restraints  of  one  person. 
That  is,  as  he  explains  it  a  little  after,  they  said, 
That  God  at  first  intended  to  save  the  world  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but  becaase  he  could  not 
effect  his  design  that  way,  he  assumed  a  body  of 
the  \irgin,  and  preached  in  Christ  under  the  species 
of  a  Son,  and  suffered  death  for  our  sakes.  And 
because  by  these  two  degrees  he  could  not  save  the 
world,  at  last  he  descended  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into 
Montanus,  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla;  and  made 
Montanus,  who  was  a  eunuch,  and  but  half  a  man, 
have  that  plenitude  of  prophecy,  which  Paul  him- 
self could  not  pretend  to  have.  From  this  account 
of  St.  Jerom,  it  is  evident  the  Montanists  in  point  of 
doctrine  were  really  Sabellians,  and  believed  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhead  under  different  appear- 
ances, or  manifestations  of  himself,  which  they 
called  irp<(<rwira,  persons,  in  an  equivocal  sense,  where- 
by they  imposed  upon  many  catholics,  and  among 
the  rest  upon  Theodorct,*  to  make  them  believe 
them  sound  and  orthodox  men,  when  yet  tliey  as- 
serted three  persons  in  no  other  sense,  than  Simon 
Magus,  and  Praxeas,  and  Noetus,  and  Sabellius, 
and  all  the  Patripassians  had  done  before  them. 
Now,  it  is  very  probable  the  Sabellians  had  intro- 
duced a  new  form  of  baptism,  correspondent  to  their 
principles,  for  which  reason  all  the  councils  that 
mention  them  order  them  to  be  rebaptizcd  :*  and  the 
Montanists,  following  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  were 
liable  to  the  same  censure.  So  that  ujwn  all  ac- 
counts it  must  be  concluded,  they  had  made  inno- 
vations upon  the  form  of  baptism  received  in  the 
catholic  church. 

Another  very  strange  form  was  con- 
Fifthiy.  by  th«     ccivcd  bv  thc  Marcosians,  or  Marcites, 

Mirpif  tint 

so  called  from  one  Marcus,  a  sorcerer, 
who  taught  his  disciples  to  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  unknown  Father  of  all  things;*'  in  the  name  of 
truth,  the  mother  of  all  things ;  and  in  Jesus,  who 
descended  (or,  as  Eusebius  reads  it,**  in  him  who 
descended  into  Jesus)  for  the  union,  and  redemption, 
and  communion  of  the  principalities  or  powers ;  or. 


in  the  union,  and  redemption,  and  commnmon  of 
these  powers.  For  it  may  be  so  understood,  is  if 
the  names  of  these  powers  were  taken  into  their 
form  of  baptism.  But  Irencus,  and  Epiphanius 
from  him,  tell  us,  they  had  several  forms  of  bap- 
tism, and  some  of  them  added  certain  hard  Hebrew 
names  to  astonish  their  catechumens  and  converts, 
which  the  inquisitive  reader  may  find  in  those  writ- 
ers. And  some  of  them  wholly  rejected  baptism 
as  useless,  because  the  mysteries  of  the  inefbUe 
and  invisible  power  were  not  to  be  performed  by 
visible  and  corruptible  creatures,  nor  intellectual 
and  incorporeal  things  by  those  that  are  sensible 
and  corporeal :  but  the  knowledge  of  the  ineflable 
greatness  was  a  perfect  redemption.  And  in  this 
they  agreed  with  the  Ascodrutse,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  Paulianists,  or  followers  of 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  bishop  of  Anti-  ^'^jJfjT^ 
och,  who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
seem  also  to  have  been  guilty  of  introducing  a  new 
form  of  baptism,  though  I  do  not  remember  any 
ancient  writer,  that  tells  us  particularly  what  it  wss. 
But  St.  Austin  concludes  it  must  be  so,  because  the 
council  of  Nice*  made  an  order  to  receive  them 
only  by  a  new  baptism  into  the  church :  which  he 
takes  to  be  an  argument,  that  the  Paulianists  had 
not  kept  to  the  form  or  rule  of  baptism,  which  many 
other  heretics,  when  they  left  the  church,  took 
along  with  them,  and  continued  still  to  observe. 
Pope  Innocent  likewise^  assigns  this  for  the  reason, 
why  the  council  of  Nice  allowed  the  baptism  of  the 
Novatians,  but  not  the  Paulianists;  because  the 
Paulianists  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Novatians  in 
their  baptism  always  made  use  of  those  venerable 
names,  as  being,  in  point  of  the  Divine  power  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  always  asserters  of  the  catholic  £adth. 

Another  sort  of  heretics  there  were, 
who  instead  of  "Father,  Son,  and  fle«naj$.n«E» 
Holy  Ghost,"  used  this  form,  "  I  bap-  ^3f*1artlL 
tize  thee  into  the  death  of  Christ." 
Among  the  Apostolical  Canons,  there  is  one  that 
particularly  reflects  upon  this  as  an  unlawful  prac- 
tice :**  If  any  bishop  or  presbyter  use  not  three  im- 
mersions in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  but  one  only 
given  in  the  death  of  Christ,  let  him  be  deposed. 


»  TheoJ.  H*rel.  Fab.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

«  Vid.  Concil.  Constantinop.  1.  can.  7.  ConciL  TnilL 
can.  95. 

<>  Tbeodor.  Hseret.  Fab.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Eh  Svofia  Ay 
vutTH  Ilarpos  riou  iiXtov,  tit  iXii^nav  /ii}T(pa  ^dtvrwv,  th 
TOP  KaTiX^ovra  'Irjo'ui',  cU  tvcoviv  Koi  diroXvTpwiriy  Kai 
Koivaaviav  Ttov  iuvafiiuiu.  So  also  in  Ircneeus,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
and  in  Epiphanius,  H  seres.  31. 

«  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  II,  has  it,  tU  r6»  k-ot*X3'oWo  tU 

TOV  'Il}<rHI>. 

**  Aug.  de  II ceres,  cap.  44.  Istos  sane  Paulianos  bapti- 
zandos  esse  in  ecclesia  catholica  Nicieno  concilio  consti- 


tutum  est.  Unde  credendum  est,  eot  n^lun' bsptismatis 
non  tenere,  quam  secum  multi  hsretici,  cum  de  catholica 
discederent,  abstulenint,  eamque  cuitodiunt. 

**  Innocent  Ep.  22.  ad  Episcopoe  Macedon.  cap.  5.  Id- 
circo  distinctum  esse  ipsit  duabus  heresibut  ratio  manifieata 
deckirat :  quia  Paulianiita  in  nomine  Patrii,  Filii,  et  Spi- 
ritfts  Sancti,  minime  baptiiant :  et  Novatiani  iiadem  tre- 
mendis  venerandisque  nominibua  baptixant,  &c. 

**  Canon.  A  pott.  c.  50.  Et  rtv  iriaKowot  h  «pc«C^fpM 
firi  Tpia  ^trrivfiara  fuat  fiv^ttn  ivtrtXiv^  dXXA  a 

atpitff^Wf  &c. 
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For  our  Lord  did  not  say,  Baptize  into  my  death ; 
but,  '*6o,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost**  S  t  Paul  indeed  sometimes  speaks  of  being 
baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ;  but  then,  as 
Origen  has  rightly  observed,  this  does  not  denote 
any  new  form  of  baptism ;  for  no  other  form  of  bap- 
tism was  ever  thought  lawful,**  beside  that  which 
was  given  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  according  to 
the  command  of  Christ:  and  the  apostle  is  not 
speaking  of  the  manner  of  baptizing,  but  of  Christ's 
death,  and  our  conforming  to  it,  as  signified  in  bap- 
tism. Where  it  would  not  have  been  convenient 
to  have  said,  As  many  of  us  as  have  been  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  been  baptized  into  his  death :  and  therefore 
the  apostle  in  prudence  omitted  them  in  that  place, 
because  it  was  not  proper  to  mention  cither  Father 
or  Holy  Ghost,  where  he  was  speaking  of  death, 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  only  to  Christ 
incarnate.  Notwithstanding  this  just  observation 
of  Origen's,  Eunomius  the  Arian  revived  this  irre- 
gular practice  of  those  ancient  heretics,  and  cast  off 
the  old  form  of  baptism,  to  make  way  for  others 
more  agreeable  to  his  damnable  errors  and  opinions. 
For  because  he  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  he  would  no  longer  use  the  trine  im- 
mersion, nor  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  but 
only  into  the  death  of  Christ,  as  Socrates*'  gives  an 
account  of  his  practice.  Epiphanius*  observes  of 
the  Anomoeans,  who  were  the  peculiar  followers  of 
Eunomius,  that  they  baptized  also  in  another  form, 
in  the  name  of  the  uncreated  God,  and  the  name  of 
the  created  God,  and  the  name  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit,  created  by  the  created  Son.  And  so  stiff 
were  they  to  this  form  of  their  own  inventing,  that 
they  baptized  not  only  the  catholics,  but  all  other 
sects,  and  even  the  Arians  themselves  who  had 
been  otherwise  baptized  before  them.  And  Gregory 
Nyssen  tells  us  from  Eunomius  his  own  books,  that 
he  perverted  the  law  of  Christ,  the  law  or  tradition 
of  the  Divine  institution ;  and  taught,  that  baptism 
was  not  to  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  fihost,  as  Christ  commanded  his  disciples 
when  he  first  delivered  the  mystery,  but*  in  the 
name  of  the  Creator  and  Maker,  and  not  Father 
only,  but  God  of  the  only  begotten.    Upon  which 


*  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  vi.  p.  540.  Cum  utique  oon  habea- 
tur  kgitimum  baptisma  nifi  lub  nomine  Trinitatis,  &c. 

«  Socrat  lib.  5.  c.  24. 

**  Epiph.  Haer.  76.  AnomoBan.  p.  992. 

«*  Nywen.  cont  Eunom.  lib.  1 1. 1. 2.  p.  706.  M^  cic  ITa- 
rlfM Tc  Kat  *lCt6»  koV Ay lov  Uvtufia  xaSrA^  htTtlXaro  roU 
fUtBnT«u9  irapaiiiin  t6  fivrt/ipiov,  &W*  cl«  dtifnnpy^v  xal 
KTiTiiv,  Koi  i  fiomv  TlaTipa  tS  fiovoytvHt,  dWa  rdy  Qi6v. 

*•  Baron,  an.  325.  n.  88. 

"  Athanas.  Orat.  3.  cont.  Arian.  1. 1.  p.  413.  EIc  $eTi^riv 
ad  Krtafia,  koI  tls  iroitifia  koI  troitrrnv. 

*  Hieron.  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer,  c.  4.    Arrianus  cum  nihil 


he  charges  him  with  adding  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  corrupting  it,  because  no  such  words  as  Creator 
or  Maker  of  the  only  begotten,  or  the  Son's  being  a 
creature,  or  the  servant  of  God,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  words  of  the  first  institution. 

But  now  this  innovation  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  disciples  of  Eunomius,     wh^  *iii  th« 
thoueh  Baronius^  and  some  other  of  th!l!!i^  wnJ 

°  ,  nation, 

learned  men  bring  the  charge  against 
the  Arians  in  general,  upon  the  mistaken  authority 
of  Athanasius  and  St  Jerom.  Athanasius  says 
they  baptized**  in  a  Creator  and  a  creature ;  and  St. 
Jerom,  that  they  believed  in  the  Father,  the  only 
true  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour**  and  a  crea- 
ture, and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  servant  of  them 
both.  But  they  do  not  say  that  the  Arians  used 
this  form  of  baptism;  but  only  that  their  baptism, 
though  it  was  given  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was,  in  effect,  no  more  than 
if  it  had  been  given  in  the  name  of  a  creature,  be- 
cause they  believed  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
no  more  than  creatures.  The  Arians  corrupted  the 
faith,  but  they  still  retained  the  catholic  form  of 
baptism,  till  Eunomius  brought  in  another  form 
among  them.  And  that  is  the  true  reason  why  both 
the  first  general  coimcil  of  Constantinople,"  and 
the  council  of  Trullo,"  ordered  the  Eunomians  to 
be  rebaptized,  at  the  same  time  that  they  appointed 
the  other  Arians  to  be  received  by  imposition  of 
hands  only,  without  a  new  baptism.  And  the  se- 
cond council  of  Aries  made  a  like  decree  concerning 
the  Bonosiaci,  or  followers  of  Bonosus,  bishop  of 
Sardica,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  that  be- 
cause they  retained  baptism  in  the  catholic  form,  as 
they  there  say  the  other  Arians  did,**  therefore  it 
should  be  sufficient,  after  the  confession  of  a  true 
faith,  to  receive  them  with  chrism  and  imposition  of 
hands,  without  a  new  baptism.  Which  is  a  demon- 
stration, that  neither  the  ancient  Arians  before 
Eunomius,  nor  the  Bonosians  after  him,  had  made 
any  alteration  in  this  matter ;  but  though  they  had 
corrupted  the  faith,  yet  they  retained  the  ancient 
form  of  baptizing  used  in  the  catholic  church.  For 
had  it  been  otherwise,  there  is  no  question  to  be 
made,  but  that  (as  Suicerus**  out  of  Vossius*'  has 
rightly  observed)  the  ancient  councils  would  have 
rejected  their  baptism,  as  they  did  the  Eunomians, 


aliud  crediderit — niii  in  Patre  solo  vero  Deo,  et  in  Jem 
Christo  salvatore  creatura,  et  in  Spiritu  Sancto  utriusque 
servo :  quomodo  Spiritum  Sanctum  abecclesia  recipiet,  qui 
necdum  peccatorum  remissionem  consecutus  est  ? 

"  Cone.  Const.  1.  can.  7.  **  Cone.  Trull,  can.  95. 

**  Cone.  Arelat.  2.  can.  17.  Bonosiacos  autem  ex  eodem 
errore  venientei  (quos,  sicut  Arianos,  baptizari  in  Trinitate 
manifestum  est)  dum  interrogati  fidem  nostram  ex  toto 
corde  confessi  fuerint,  chrismate  et  manfts  impositione  in 
ecclesia  recipi  sufficit. 

«  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  t.  1.  p.  638. 

"  Voss.  de  Bapt.  Disp.  2.  p.  51. 
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and  ordered  them  to  have  been  rebaptised  upon  their 
return  to  the  catholic  church.  For  the  observation 
of  the  form  of  baptism  was  always  esteemed  so  ne- 
cessary a  part  of  the  institution,  and  so  essential  to 
the  sacrament,  that  where  it  was  wanting,  the  bap- 
tism was  reputed  an  imperfect  and  void  baptism, 
and  to  be  repeated,  by  all  the  rules  made  against 
heretics  in  the  catholic  church. 

g^  ,j^  There  is  one  question  more  relating 

tteJMi^  mUfi  to  the  form  of  baptism,  which  it  may 
ftuIrSiSli?***"  not  be  improper  to  resolve  in  this 
church.  jj\Bice :  that  is,  whether  any  additions 

were  ever  allowed  to  be  made  to  the  form  of  bap- 
tism in  the  catholic  church  ?  Some  learned  ^icrsons 
are  of  opinion,  that  such  additions,  when  they  were 
only  by  way  of  explication,  and  greater  illustration, 
to  confirm  the  truth  against  heretics,  were  used  in 
the  form  of  baptism,  as  well  as  in  the  creed.  But 
I  think  Vossius,  upon  betftr  grounds  of  reason  and 
authority,  more  judiciously  determines  the  contrary. 
Two  authors  are  commonly  alleged  in  favour  of 
their  assertion,  viz.  Justin  Martyr  and  the  author 
of  the  Constitutions,  but  neither  of  them  comes 
fully  up  to  the  thing  intended.  For  Justin  Martyr, 
as  Vossius  observes,**  is  only  giving  a  paraphrasti- 
cal  explication  of  the  words  used  in  baptism  for  the 
instruction  of  the  heathens,  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
when  he  tells  them  how  the  Christians  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  all  things,  who  was 
Lord  and  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  And  the  author  of 
the  Constitutions  is  yet  more  plain :  for  first  of  all, 
he  tells  every  bishop  and  presbyter,  that  they  ought 
to  baptize**  precisely  in  that  form  of  words  which 
our  Lord  enjoined  us,  when  he  said,  "  Go,  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  which  I  have  commanded 
you."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  several 
names  of  the  three  persons  concerned,  viz.  That  the 
Father  is  the  person  who  sent,  Christ  the  person 
who  came,  and  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  the  per- 
son who  bears  witness.  So  that  this  was  plainly 
an  explication  or  paraphrase  of  the  form  of  bap- 
tism only,  and  not  the  very  form  that  was  then  in 
use.  Nor  can  it  be  made  appear,  that  ever  the  ca- 
tholic church  varied  from  the  form  delivered  by  our 
Saviour,  though  Vossius  thinks  a  form  with  such 
an  orthodox  addition  would  not  destroy  the  essence 
of  baptism,  as  those  heretical  forms  certainly  do 
which  corrupt  the  truth  of  the  catholic  faith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM,  OS  AN  ACCOUHT 
OF  WHAT  PERSONS  WERE  ANCIENTLY  ALLOWED 
TO  BE  BAPTIZED.  WHERE  PARTICULARLY  OF  IX- 
FANT  BAPTISM. 

Haying  spoken  of  the  matter  and 
form  of  baptism,  I  shoold  now  have  w^i  o»*^^ 
considered  the  persons  by  whom  this  ^H^'^Jiig^^ 
sacrament  was  anciently  administered : 
but  because  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  handle 
this  subject  fully  in  a  scholastical  way,  in  two  dis- 
tinct discourses,*  it  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to 
give  this  summary  account  of  the  matter.  There  I 
have  showed,  that  bishops,  as  the  apostles'  sne- 
cessors,  were  the  persons  chiefly  intrusted  with  tfak 
power;  that  they  granted  power  to  presbyters  to 
baptize  in  ordinary  cases ;  to  deacons,  sometimes  in 
ordinary,  and  sometimes  only  in  extraordinary  casei} 
to  laymen,  only  in  extraordinary  cases  of  extreme 
necessity :  that  the  usurped  baptism  of  laymen  wis 
allowed  to  be  valid,  so  &r  as  not  to  need  repeating, 
though  given  irregularly ;  that  the  baptism  of  wo- 
men was  wholly  prohibited;  that  the  baptism  of 
Jews  and  infidels  was  never  allowed*  thoogfa  noir 
accepted  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  the  baptism 
of  heretics  and  schismatics  was  disannulled  l^  the 
Cyprianists,  and  some  few  others,  who  required  i 
true  &ith,  as  well  as  a  true  form,  to  make  a  com- 
plete baptism;  but  that  this  opinion  was  rejected 
by  the  great  body  of  the  catholic  church,  who 
thought  the  defects  of  heretical  baptism  might  be 
supplied  by  imposition  of  hands  without  rebaptizing; 
that  yet  it  was  agreed,  both  by  the  Cyprianists  and 
all  others  whatsoever,  that  heretics  and  schismaties 
had  not  the  power  of  priests,  because  some  of  them, 
as  the  Novatians,  never  had  a  just  and  legal  caU  to 
the  priesthood ;  and  others  were  deprived  of  their 
power  by  the  lawful  authority  of  the  church,  which 
first  committed  that  power  to  them;  that  thence- 
forward they  were  reputed,  not  true  Christian  priests, 
but  wolves  and  antichrists,  instead  of  true  shepherds 
and  governors  of  the  flock  of  Christ;  that  the 
church  had  power,  not  only  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  their  office,  but  to  cancel  their  commission, 
and  wholly  take  away  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  priesthood  from  them,  and  then  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  state  and  condition  of  laymen ;  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  only  degraded  from  the 
priesthood,  but  thrust  down  one  degree  below  lay- 


••  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  107.  *Ev  dvofiart  rod  UaTp6t 
tS>v  oXtov  Kal  Sia-iroTov  Btov,  Kai  tov  l^airiipot  fi/iSfy  Xpiir- 
Tov  'IrjtroVfKai  Yltuvfiarot" Ay iov,  t6  iv  liiaTi  Tort  Xow- 
Tpov  irotovm-ai. 

*•  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  7.  c.  22.  Out«  fiaicTietiv,  us  6 
Kvptoi  6uTu]^aTo  hfiiv^  X tywir,  xopt v6tVTc«  ftaOtiTtuaarc 


UatTpoty  Kal  TOW  'Yiow,  koI  tov  "Ayiov  JlnC/ui  rut  ram 
dxcHTTc^Xairroe  Uarpdtf  tov  iXOorrot  X/»<rro6,  toS  fUf 
TupiiffovTov  napaicXifrov. 

*  Scholastical  Hiitory  of  Lay  Baptism,  Itt  and  2nd  part, 
1712,  and  1714. 
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men,  by  being  anathematized  and  cast  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  church :  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  church  did  not  think  fit  to  cancel 
or  wholly  disannul  the  baptisms  given  by  such  men, 
though  given  by  usurpation  and  without  any  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood,  so  long  as  it  appeared 
they  were  given  in  due  form,  in  the  name  of  the 
Fadier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  All  which  things 
being  abundantly  proved  in  the  two  foresaid  dis- 
courses, I  think  it  not  proper  to  repeat  or  insist  any 
longer  upon  them ;  but  shall  now  proceed,  as  the 
order  of  the  discourse  requires,  to  consider  the  per- 
sons on  whom  baptism  was  anciently  conferred. 

And  here,  first  of  all,  it  is  certain, 
J^i^S^  th»  *^*^  ^®^®  ^^'  living  persons,  whether 
C3rm"**te!Ji'of  adult  or  infants,  and  that  in  their  own 
Sr'iSJSS^'SSS  personal  capacity,  were  ever  reckoned 
ESKi^£?R(SLn  subjects  capable  of  baptism  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  that  profane  custom  of  giving  baptism 
to  inanimate  things,  as  bells  and  the  like,  by  a  su- 
perstitious consecration  of  them.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  is  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the 
Qreaty*  where  it  is  only  mentioned  to  be  censured. 
Bat  afterward  it  crept  into  the  Roman  offices  by 
degrees,  (as  I  have  noted  in  another  place'  out  of 
Baronius,  Cardinal  Bona,  and  Menardus,)  till  at  last 
it  grew  to  that  superstitious  height,  as  to  be  thought 
proper  to  be  complained  of  in  the  Centum  Gravamina 
of  the  German  nation,  drawn  up  in  the  public  diet 
of  the  empire  held  at  Norimberg,  anno  1518,  where 
(after  having  described  the  ceremony  of  baptizing 
a  bell  with  godfathers,  who  make  responses,  as  in 
baptism,  and  give  it  a  name,  and  clothe  it  with  a 
new  garment,  as  Christians  were  used  to  be  clothed, 
■ad  all  this  to  make  it  capable  of  driving  away  tem- 
pests and  devils)  they  conclude*  against  it,  as  not 
cmly  a  superstitious  practice,  but  contrary  to  the 
Cfhristian  religion,  and  a  mere  seduction  of  the 
simple  people,  and  an  exaction  upon  them.  For 
which  reason  they  declare,  so  wicked  and  unlawful 
a  enstom  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  that  would  see 
more  of  this,  may  consult  Hospinian,*  or  Wolfius,* 
or  Sleidan/  who  describe  the  ceremony  at  large  out 
of  the  old  Romish  PontificaL  For  I  must  return 
to  the  primitive  church. 

And  here  we  meet  with  a  practice 
ijj»j«nokfob«  a  little  more  ancient,  but  not  less  su- 
perstitious, than  the  former ;  which 


was  a  custom  that  began  to  prevail  among  some 
weak  people  in  Africa,  of  giving  baptism  to  the 
dead.  The  third  council  of  Carthage*  speaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  that  ignorant  Christians  were  a  little 
fond  of,  and  therefore  gives  a  seasonable  caution 
against  it,  to  discourage  the  practice.  And  this  is 
again  repeated  in  the  African  Code.*  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen'*  also  takes  notice  of  the  same  superstitious 
opinion  prevailing  among  some  who  delayed  to  be 
baptized.  In  his  address  to  this  kind  of  men,  he 
asks  them  whether  they  stayed  to  be  baptized  after 
death  P  And  doubts  upon  this  account  whether  to 
esteem  them  greater  objects  of  pity  or  contempt 
Philastrius  also"  notes  it  as  the  general  error  of  the 
Montanists  or  Cataphrygians,  that  they  baptized 
men  after  death.  The  practice  seems  to  be  ground- 
ed upon  a  vain  opinion,  that  when  men  had  neg- 
lected to  receive  baptism  in  their  life-time,  some 
compensation  might  be  made  for  this  default  by  re- 
ceiving it  after  death.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
they  gave  the  eucharist  also  to  the  dead  in  the  like 
circumstances,  which  is  equally  condemned  in  the 
forementioned  African  Canons,  as  proceeding  from 
gross  ignorance  in  some  presbyters,  and  want  of  a 
due  understanding  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  those  holy  institutions;  for  whose  information 
they  order  provincial  councils  to  be  held  twice  a 
year,  that  they  might  be  better  instructed. 

Another  absurd  practice  prevailing 
among  some  of  the  ancient  heretics,    nw  ta^'iMnc 

_^     r     .         •  1.       X-'  ,  .    ,      for  th«  dMd. 

was  a  sort  of  vicarious  baptism,  which  wh««  of  th«  .om- 
was,  that  when  any  one  died  without  *»« >Pii«*»  **ii^ 

''  dead,  1  Cor.  xr.  29. 

baptism,  another  was  baptized  in  his 
stead.  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us*'  this  was  practised 
among  the  Marcionites  with  a  great  deal  of  ridicu- 
lous ceremony,  which  he  thus  describes :  After  any 
catechumen  was  dead,  they  hid  a  living  man  under 
the  bed  of  the  deceased ;  then  coming  to  the  dead 
man,  they  spake  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
w  ould  receive  baptism  P  And  he  making  no  answer, 
the  other  answered  for  him,  and  said,  he  would  be 
baptized  in  his  stead;  and  so  they  baptized  the  living 
for  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  acting  a  comedy  upon 
the  stage,  so  great  was  the  power  of  Satan  in  the 
minds  of  these  vain  men.  Afterward,  when  any  one 
challenged  them  upon  this  practice,  they  had  the 
confidence  to  plead  the  apostle's  authority  for  it, 
"  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  "  Against 
which  St  Chrysostom  urges  very  well.  That  if  this 


*  Ctpitolar.  CbtoU  Magni,  cited  by  Durantus  de  Ritib. 
BccL  lib.  I.  c.  22.  n.  2.    Ut  clocas  non  baptizeot. 

>.  See  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect  15. 

*  Centum  Gnvam.  n.  51.  in  Fascicule  Rer.  ezpetend.  t 
L  p.  966.  Qa«  ret  non  solum  superstitiosa,  sed  etiam 
Christianse  ieli|noni  contraria,  ac  simplicionim  seductio,  et 
aera  est  exactio. — Res  igitur  tarn  nefanda  et  illicita  merito 
aboleri  debet. 

*  Hotpin.  de  Templis,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  p.  lia 

*  Wolfins,  Lection.  Memoraba.  Centur.  16.  an.  1550. 


*  Sleidan,  Commentar.  lib.  21.  p.  388. 

*  CoDC.  Garth.  3.  can.  6.  Cavendum,  ne  mortuos  bapti- 
lan  posse  fratram  infinn-'tas  credat. 

*  Cod.  Eccles.  Afr.  can.  18.  Mq  robt  9iir\  reXfurwifrav 
/3av*riff6^i>ai  xoifi<rtf  h  tStv  trptafivripuv  ayvoia. 

^  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  618.  *H  «ca2  ah  fihut  viKp6^ 
\ovSrfJ¥ai ;  ou  fiaWov  IXioufiiinn  h  /iia-ovftivot. 

"  Philastr.  de  Haores.  cap.  2.  de  Cataphry.  Hi  mortuos 
baptizant,  &c. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688, 
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were  allowed,  in  vain  had  God  threatened  tliosc 
that  died  unbaptized.  For  by  this  means,  any  Jew 
or  Gentile  might  easily  l)e  made  a  Christian,  by 
having  another  after  his  death  baptized  for  him. 
TcrtiiUian  brings  the  same  charge  against  the  Mar- 
cionites,"  comparing  their  practice  to  the  heathen 
lustrations  for  the  dead  u^ion  the  kalends  of  Fe- 
bruary. But  he  tells  them,  they  did  but  in  vain 
allege  the  apostle's  authority  for  this  practice,  as  if 
he  had  argued  from  it  for  the  truth  and  confirmation 
of  the  resurrection ;  for  the  ajK^tle  speaks  but  of 
one  baptism,  and  that  was  of  the  living  for  them- 
selves. He  reflects  upon  the  same  practice  in  an- 
other place,"  where  he  calls  it  the  vicarious  bap- 
tism, which  some  ased  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection. 
Suicenis  thinks  the  Cerinthians  were  the  first  au- 
thors of  this  kind  of  baptism,  and  that  indeed  would 
carr)'  it  up  to  the  apostles'  time.  But  Epiphanius, 
on  whose  authority  he  depends,  says  no  such  thing, 
as  from  any  certain  proof,  or  his  own  judgment, 
but  only  that  there  was  an  uncertain  tradition 
handed  down  to  them,  concerning  some  heretics  in 
Asia  in  the  apostles'  days,'*  who,  when  any  one  died 
without  baptism,  substituted  another  in  his  room  to 
be  baptized  for  him,  lest  in  the  resurrection  he 
should  be  punished  for  want  of  l)aptism,  and  be 
subjected  to  the  powers  which  made  the  world. 
And  the  same  tradition  asserted,  that  the  apostle 
hence  took  occasion  to  say,  "If  the  dead  rise  not, 
why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  But 
Epiphanius  wholly  rejects  this  opinion,  nor  do  we 
find  any  of  the  ancients  so  interpreting  this  passage 
of  the  ai>ostle,  except  only  the  author  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  ajK)stle  had  respect  to  such  a  custom  then 
in  l)eing,  and  thence  drew  an  argument  from  the 
example"  of  those,  who  were  so  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  future  resurrection,  that  when 
any  one  among  them  was  prevented  by  sudden 
death,  they  had  another  to  be  baptized  in  his  name, 
fearing  lest  he  should  either  not  rise  at  all,  or  rise 
to  condemnation.  But  St.  Chrj'sostom  gives  a 
much  more  rational  account  of  the  apostle's  argu- 


ment ;  for  he  supposes  him  to  refer  to  the  catholie 
custom  of  making  every  catechumen  at  his  baptism 
with  his  own  mouth  declare  his  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  by  repeating  the  creed,  of  which 
that  was  a  part,  and  so  being  baptized  into  thst 
faith,  or  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And 
therefore  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  this,  saying.  If 
there  be  "  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  why  art  thoa 
then  baptized  for  the  dead,  that  is,  the  body  ?  For 
therefore  thou  art  baptized  for  the  dead,  believing 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  the  body  may  not 
remain  dead,  but  revive  again.  So  that  baptizing 
for  the  dead  is  an  elliptical  expression,  for  being 
baptized  into  the  faith  or  belief  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  And  so  I  think  Tertullian "  is  to  be 
understood,  when  he  says,  in  opposition  to  the 
error  of  the  Marcionites,  that  to  be  baptized  fiv 
the  dead  is  to  be  baptized  for  the  body,  which 
is  declared  to  be  dead  by  baptism  :  that  is,  we 
are  baptized  into  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  both  whose  death  and  resurrection  are 
represented  in  baptism.  And  the  interpretadon  of 
Epiphanius  comes  pretty  near  these,  when  he  sayB* 
it  refers  to  those  who  were  baptized  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  death  in  hopes  of  the  resurrection  frcnt 
the  dead ;  for  they  showed  thereby  that  the  dead 
should  rise  again,  and  that  therefore  they  had  need 
of  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  obtained  in  bap< 
tism.  The  same  sense  is  given  by  TheodQret,*aDd 
Theophylact,*^  and  Balsamon  and  Zonaras,"  and 
Matthew  Blastares,"  among  the  Greeks ;  and  it  ii 
embraced  by  Bishop  Patrick,**  and  Dr.  Hanunond,' 
as  the  most  natural  and  genuine  exposition  of  thii 
dififieult  passage  of  the  apostle.  Some  indeed  think 
it  may  refer  to  another  custom,  of  baptizing  over  the 
monuments  of  the  martyrs,  who  died  for  the  £uth 
in  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection.  But  that  custom 
was  hardly  ancient  enough  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  though  Yossius"  and  some 
other  learned  mean  incline  to  this  opinion.  Howrrrr 
it  be,  it  is  not  likely  the  apostle  would  draw  an  8^ 
gument  from  the  absurd  practice  of  the  worst  of 
heretics :    therefore    whatever    interpretation  be 


"Tertul.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Viderit  institutio 
ista,  kalendae  si  forte  Februariae  respondebunt  illi  pro  mor- 
tuis  petcre.  Noli  ergo  apastoliiin  novum  statim  auctorem 
ant  confirmatorem  eiim  denotare,  ut  tanto  magia  sisteret  car- 
nis  rc8urroctioncm«  qiiauto  illi  qui  vane  pro  mortuis  bapti- 
zarentur,  tide  resurrectionis  hoc  faccrcnt.  Habemus  ilium 
alicubi  unius  baptismi  dcfinitorem. 

'^  Tertul.  do  Kesur.  Carnis,  cap.  48.  Si  autem  et  bapti- 
zantur  quidam  pro  raorluis,  videbimus  an  ratione.  Certc 
ilia  prxsumptione  hoc  cos  instituisse  contendit,  qua  alii 
ctiam  carui  vicarium  baptisma  profuturum  existimarent  ad 
spom  resurrectionis. 

'^  Epiphan.  Haeres.  2S.  Corinthian,  n.  6. 

"  Ambros.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xv.  Exemplum  eorum  subjicit, 
qui  tarn  securi  eraut  de  futura  resurrectione,  ut  etiam  pro 
mortuis  baptizarentur.  Si  quem  forte  mors  prasvenissct^  ti- 
mcntes,  nc  aut  male,  aut  noo  rcsurgeret,  qui  baptizatus  oon 


fuerat,  vivus  nomine  mortui  tingebatur. 

"  Chryi.  Hum.  40.  in  I  Cor.  p.  (389.  £1  /a^  Wip  iimn- 
(TIC,  Tt  Kal  /3aTxI^i|  virip  twv  vixprnv'  rirrtTi,  tmit  emfti- 
Tcdv  ;  Kal  yAp  iiri  riro  ^airri^tj,  rfi  vtKpu  awfutrtft  »«t^ 
taaiv  irtTtvcov,  ori  ^Ktrt  /if yet  vucpov. 

I*  Tertul.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Igitur  et  pre 
mortuis  tingui,  est  pro  corporibui  tingui ;  mortuum  enini 
corpus  ostendimus. 

>*Epiphan.  Hajr.28.  n.  6. 

»  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

'*  Theophyl.  in  eundem  loc. 

^  Balsamon.  in  Can.  18.  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Beveicg. 
Pandect,  t.  1.  p.  541. 

»  BlasUr.  Syntag.  Canon,  ibid.  t.  2.  p.  41. 

»  Patrick,  Aqua  Genitalis,  p.  453. 

^  Hammond  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

»  Von.  Thes.  TbeoL  Diip.  15.  p.  225. 
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most  proper  and  worthy  to  be  received, 
ertainly  to  be  rejected,  together  with  the 
iie  Marcionites,  who  founded  their  vicari- 
ism  upon  the  authority  of  this  apostolical 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  practice  of  the 
tholic  church,  which  never  allowed  of  bap- 
n  to  the  U  ving  for  the  dead,  or  of  any  baptism 
as  was  given  to  men  in  their  own  persons. 
Now,  of  persons  who  were  reckon- 
o&Bt  ed  capable  of  receiving  baptism,  there 
b  of  were  two  sorts,  infants  and  adult  per- 
sons. And  infants  were  of  two  sorts, 
ch  as  were  bom  of  Christian  parents,  or 
vere  bom  of  heathens,  but  by  some  provi- 
leans  became  the  possession  and  property, 

call  it,  of  the  Christian  church ;  neither 
I  sort  were  excluded  from  baptism,  when 

sponsors  could  be  provided  for  (hem^ 
3  evident  from  the  ancient  records  of  the 
hat  it  is  to  be  wondered,  how  some  learned 
x>uld  run  into  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
sons  from  antiquity,  in  prejudice  of  the 

constant    practice.      Mr.  Wall,  in  his 

discourse"  of  Infant  Baptism,  has  justly 
upon  abundance  of  these  men,  who,  by 
rary  concessions,  have  given  too  great  ad- 
to  the  Anabaptists  of  this  age.  There  are 
ers  also,  which  he  had  not  seen,  who  ad- 
unworthy  notions  of  the  ancient  practice ; 
asius,  and  Suicerus"  out  of  him,  deliver  it 
itic  history,  that  for  the  two  first  ages  no 
▼ed  baptism  who  was  not  first  instructed 
ith  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  able 
r  for  himself,  that  he  believed,  because  of 
rds,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized." 
a  effect,  is  to  say,  that  no  infant,  for  the 
\  ages,  was  ever  admitted  to  Christian 
But  afterwards  they  own  paedo-baptism 
upon  the  opinion,  that  baptism  was  neces- 
alvation.  Now,  I  shall  not  think  myself 
0  be  very  proUx  in  refuting  this  opinion, 
with  the  false  supposition  which  is  made 
lation  of  it,  since  that  has  so  often  and  so 
lally  been  done  by  Vossius,"  Dr.  Forbes,* 
tmond,"  Mr.  Walker,"  and  especially  Mr. 


Wall,"  who  has  exactly  considered  the  testimony 
and  authority  of  almost  every  ancient  writer  that 
has  said  any  thing  upon  this  subject  But  that 
no  one  who  reads  diese  collections  may  be  wholly 
at  a  loss  for  want  of  other  authors,  I  shall  here  sub- 
join a  brief  account  of  the  most  pertinent  authori- 
ties that  occur  in  the  three  first  ages. 

The  most  ancient  writer  that  we  g,^^ 
have  is  Clemens  Romanus,  who  Uved  h^So.°S°" 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  And  he,  "•™*  **"**• 
though  he  does  not  directly  mention  infant  baptism, 
yet  says  a  thing  that  by  consequence  proves  it 
For  he  makes  infants  liable  to  original  sin,  which 
in  effect  is  to  say,  that  they  have  need  of  baptism  to 
purge  them  from  it  For  speaking  of  Job,  he  says, 
Though  he  was  a  just  man,  yet  he"  condemns  him- 
self, saying.  There  is  none  free  from  pollution, 
though  his  life  be  but  of  the  length  of  one  day. 
Now,  if  children  be  l)om  in  sin,  they  have  need  of 
a  regeneration  to  make  them  capable  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Hennas  Pastor  lived  about  the 
same  time  with  Clemens,  and  has  several  passages 
to  show  the  general  necessity  of  water,  that  is,  bap- 
tism, to  save  men.  In  one  place  he  represents  the 
church  as  a  tower  built  on  the  waters,  and  says," 
Hear,  therefore,  why  the  tower  is  built  on  the 
waters;  because  your  life  is  saved,  and  shall  be 
saved,  by  water.  In  another  place,  he  makes  water- 
baptism  so  necessary  to  all,  diat  in  a  vision  he  re- 
presents the  apostles  as  going  after  death"  to  baptize 
the  holy  spirits  who  lived  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  they  might  be  translated  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  It  was  necessary,  says  he,  for  them 
to  ascend  by  water,  that  they  might  be  at  rest ;  for 
they  could  not  otherwise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  than  by  putting  off  the  mortality  of  their 
former  life.  They  therefore,  after  they  were  dead, 
were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  so 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  before  any 
one  receives  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  death ;  but  when  he  receives  that  seal,  he  is 
deUvered  from  death  and  is  assigned  to  life.  Now, 
that  seal  is  water,  into  which  men  descend  bound 
over  unto  death,  but  ascend  out  of  it  assigned  unto 
Ufe.    For  this  reason  the  seal  was  also  preached 


Hitt  of  Infant  Baptism,  part  2.  chap.  2. 
r.  Thesaur.  Eccle«.  t.  2.  p.  1136.    Primis  duobiu 
mo  baptigmum  accipiebat,  nisi  qui  in  fide  instruc- 
rtrina  Christi  imbutns,  testari  posset,  se  credere, 

a  verba,  Qui  crediderit  et  baptizatut  fiierit. 

»iiiio  invaluit,  Neminem  salvari  posse,  nisi  qui 
I  foiseet. 

de  Bapt  Disp.  14. 

•i^  Instruct  Hist  Theol.  lib.  10.  cap.  5. 

nond,  Def.  of  Infant.  Bapt.  chap.  4. 

:er,  Plea  for  Infant  Baptism,  chap.  27,  &c, 

,  Htflt.  of  Intent  Baptism,  part  1.  chap.  1,  &c. 

.  Bom.  Ep.  I.  ad  Corinth,  n.  17.   Avt69  iavrov 

vXiytc,  obi%lt  ira6ap^  dit6  pvirov,  oitdk  il  fiiat 


*  Hennas  Pastor,  lib.  1.  Vision  3.  cap.  3.  Quare  igitur 
super  aquas  sedificatur  turris,  audi.  Quoniam  vita  vettra 
per  aquam  salva  facta  est  et  fiet. 

^  Id.  lib.  3.  Simil.  9.  n.  16.  Necesse  est  ut  per  aquam 
habeant  ascendere,  ut  requiescant :  non  poterant  enim 
aliter  in  r^num  Dei  intrare,  quam  ut  deponerent  mortali- 
tatem  prions  vitas.  Illi  igitur  defuncti  sigillo  Filii  Dei 
signati  sunt,  et  intraverunt  in  regnmn  Dei.  Antequam 
enim  accipiat  homo  nomcn  Filii  Dei,  morti  destinatus  est: 
at  ubi  accipit  illud  sigillum,  liberatur  a  morte,  et  traditur 
vitas.  Illud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est,  in  quam  detcendunt 
homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunt  vera  vitas  assignati.  Et 
illis  igitur  prasdicatiun  est  illud  sigillum,  et  usi  sunt  eo,  ut 
intrarent  in  regnum  Dei. 
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unto  them,  and  they  made  use  of  it,  that  they  might 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  plain  design 
of  tliis  place,  is  to  represent  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
without  which  none  can  ordinarily  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  (lod.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
he  who  thought  it  so  necessary  even  for  the  jmtri- 
archs,  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  must 
think  it  equally  necessary  to  all  those  who  lived 
under  the  disi)ensation  of  the  ga**j>el.  Though 
whether  the  baptism  here  mentioned  be  to  be  under- 
st(XKl  in  a  literal  and  coqjoreal  sense,  or  only  in  a 
metaphorical  or  mystical  way,  as  a  vision  or  a  i>ara- 
ble  may  nHpiire,  is  what  may  admit  of  some  dispute. 
And  therefore  Cotelerius"  gives  his  opinion  for  the 
latter  sense,  concluding,  that  forasmuch  as  washing 
in  water  properly  belongs  to  bodies,  and  not  to  spi- 
rits, our  author  is  necesssirily  to  be  understood  of 
metaphorical  and  mystical  baptism,  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual eflfects  of  it,  the  gooil  things  which  are  con- 
ferred by  Ciod  in  baptism,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
title  to  eternal  life,  which  the  patriarchs  after  death 
are  supposed  to  be  made  partakers  of,  by  believing 
the  wonl  of  the  gos^H*!  then  preached  to  them. 
This  was  that  spiritual  water,  in  which  departed 
souls  were  baptized,  as  the  bodies  of  the  living  are 
baptized  in  common  water;  from  the  analogy  of 
which  we  must  needs  conclude  the  necessity  of 
water-baptism  for  all  those  who  are  in  a  capacity  to 
receive  it,  that  is,  for  all  those  who  are  yet  in  the 
bmly,  in  order  to  be  made  partakers  of  eternal  life. 
Cio(l  indeed  may,  if  he  pk-jises,  give  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  baptism  of  faith,  which  is  the 
baptism  of  the  word,  without  it :  and  so  some  of  the 
ancients  suppose  the  ajwstles  to  be  baptized  without 
water,  from  that  saying  of  our  Saviour, "  Now  ye  are 
ch»an,  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
you  f  so  TertuUian"  and  others :  (though  the  more 
general  opinion*  is,  that  they  were  baptized  by 
Christ  himself:)  in  like  manner  God  might  dispense 
with  the  want  of  water-baptism  in  cases  extraordi- 
nar}-,  and  supply  this  want  either  by  martyrdom,  or 
faith  and  repentance,  in  such  cases  where  it  could 
not  be  had ;  as  I  have  showed  (in  the  last  Book) 
the  gimeral  consent  of  the  ancients**  upon  this 
matter  to  be ;  but  yet  in  all  ordinary  cases  where 
water-baptism  might  be  had,  they  concluded  as 
generally  for  the  necessity  of  it,  from  that  assertion 
of  our  Saviour,  **  Except  one  be  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."    This  was  not  only  a  doctrine  of  the  third  or 


««t.7. 
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fourth  ages,  as  Salmasius  and  StdceroB  represoit, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  very  first  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  apostles ;  for,  we  see,  Hermes  P&stor, 
who  lived  in  the  apostolical  age,  founds  the  geneni 
necessity  of  baptism  upon  that  very  saying  of  oar 
Saviour.  And  therefore  they  who  represent  thif 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a  novelty  or 
an  ern)r,  first  introduced  into  the  church  in  the 
age  of  St.  Austin  against  the  Pelagian  heretics,  do 
manifest  wrong  both  to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to 
St.  Austin,  and  to  the  ancients,  who  embraced 
and  delivered  the  same  before  him.  And  it  giva 
an  unnecessar}'  advantage  to  the  anti-peedobaptists, 
which  a  right  understanding  of  this  matter  abso- 
lutely takes  from  them.  I  thought  it  therefore  of 
some  use  to  obsen-e  this  against  Salmasios  and 
Suicenis,  and  to  add  it  to  the  observations  which 
Mr.  Wall  has  made  upon  Hermes  Pastor. 

Another  ancient  writer,  who  lived 
within  the  compass  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, was  Justin  Martyr,  who  very 
plainly  speaks  of  infant  baptism  as  used  from  die 
time  of  tiie  apostles.  For  in  one  of  his  Apologies 
he  takes  occasion  to  say,**  There  were  among  Chrii- 
tians  in  his  time  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  lone 
sixty,  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  had  bea 
made  disciples  to  Christ  from  their  infancy,  and 
continued  virgins  or  uncorrupted  cdl  tESr  lim 
Now,  Justin  ¥rrote  this  Apology  about  the  year  W 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  therefoie 
those  whom  he  speaks  of  as  baptized  sixty  or  seventj 
years  before  in  their  infancy,  must  be  persons  bap- 
tized in  the  first  age,  while  some  of  the  apostki 
were  living.  In  another  place  of  the  same  Apologf ' 
he  urges  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  ill  39^ 
"Except  ye  bo**  regenerated,  or  **bom  again,  je 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  to  pron 
the  necessity  of  baptism.  And  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew,  he  speaks  of  the  whole  progeny 
of  Adam  as  liable  to  death*  and  the  deception  of 
the  serpent  by  reason  of  Adam's  sin,  beside  the 
particular  guilt  which  each  man  contracts  by  adol 
sin  in  his  own  person.  Now,  if  all  mankind  be 
bom  with  original  sin,  this  extends  to  in&nts,  vho 
have  need  of  regeneration  or  baptism  to  free  thes 
from  it.  And  this  assertion  in  Justin  by  oodk- 
qucnce  proves  the  necessity  of  baptism  fordnfanti, 
as  well  as  others,  that  they  may  have  redemptioo 
from  original  sin.  In  another  place  of  the  sane 
Dialogue  he  makes  baptism  parallel  to  circun* 


'^  Coteler.  in  loc.  p.  117.  Qiiandoquidem  lavatio  corpo- 
ribus  cunipctit,  nnn  aoimis,  Doster  nccessario  intclligit  bap- 
tismum  meiaphoricum  et  mysticum,  bona  videlicet  quae  in 
baptisniate  a  Deo  conceduntur. 

"  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  12. 

^  Vid.  Augnstin.  Ep.  108.  Anonymm  auctor  de  unn  iic- 
rando  Baptismo,  ad  calcem  Cypriani,  p.  23.  Edit.  Oxon.  It. 
Clem.  Alex.  Hypotypos.  lib.  5.  ap.  Johan.  Moschutn  Prat. 
Spiritual,  cap.  17G. 


«  See  Book  X.  chap.  2.  sect.  20. 

*^  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  62.  Kal  'roWol  TUnt  ral  v«XX«l 
i^riKoirrouTai  teal  itio/JniKoyTovTai^  ol  ix  vat'JMr  i/tf^ 
TtvBiioav  Tw  \pi<rT»,  d<pBopoi  dta/iivowri, 

«  Ibid.  p.'lM. 

^  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Try  ph.  p.  315.  T^  yimn  r«v  Mf^ 
rtfiv  dvo  Tov  'Addfi  vw6  ^dvarov  Kal  irXibniy  tou  "O^W 
iirnrrwKu,  irapd  rJ^v  lilay  airioir  CKaenw  avrvP  f*" 
vfipivtrafilmv. 
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inon,  saying,^  We  have  not  received  that  carnal 
ireumcision,  hut  the  spiritual  circumcision,  which 
Inoch  and  those  like  him  observed.  And  we  have 
ieeived  it  by  baptism,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
ecause  we  were  sinners ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
Q  persons  to  receive  it  in  the  same  way.  Now,  if 
i^tism  be  answerable  to  circumcision,  and  succeed 
1  its  room,  and  be  necessary  to  be  received  as  the 
leans  to  obtain  the  true  circumcision  of  the  Spirit; 
len  as  in&nts  were  admitted  to  circumcision,  so 
ley  were  to  be  admitted  to  baptism,  that  being  the 
rdinary  means  of  applying  the  mercy  of  the  gos- 
el  to  them,  and  cleansing  them  from  the  guilt  of 
riginal  sin. 

Next  after  Justin  Martyr,  I  subjoin 
kmA  th««uti>ar  of  the  aucicnt  author  of  the  book  called, 
Umorwy  witk  The  Recognitions,  or  Travels  of  St 
Peter;  because,  though  it  be  not  the 
enuine  work  of  Clemens  Romanus,  whose  name  it 
OfROwed,  yet  it  is  an  ancient  writing  of  the  same 
j^  with  Justin  Martyr,  mentioned  by  Origen  in  his 
'hilocalia,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  Bardesanes  Sy- 
jMt  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
ny.  This  author  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  bap- 
im  in  the  very  same  style  as  Justin  Martyr  did. 
Hiking  it  universally  necessary  to  purge  away  ori- 
inal  sin,  and  to  qualify  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
eaven.  For  putting  an  objection  by  way  of  qucs- 
on,  What  does  baptism  by  water**  contribute  to- 
wd  the  worship  of  God  ?  He  answers,  1st,  That 
ill  fulfilling  that  which  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
lod.  Then,  2ndly,  The  man  that  is  regenerated 
J  water,  and  bora  again  to  God,  is  thereby  freed 
ram  the  weakness  of  his  first  nativity,  which  comes 
I  bim  by  man :  and  so  he  is  made  capable  of  sal- 
■lkm»  which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  For 
»  the  true  Prophet  (meaning  Christ)  has  testified 
ith  an  oath,  saying,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ex- 
ept  one  be  born  again  of  water,  he  shall  not  enter 
ito  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  author  indeed 
oes  not  speak  particularly  of  the  baptism  of  in- 
Atiybut  his  reasons  are  such,  as  show  his  discourse 
I  extend  to  them.  For  if  baptism  be  necessary 
pon  these  two  accounts,  first  to  cut  off  concupis- 
snee,  or  original  sin,  which  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
nt  birth ;  and  then  to  qualify  us  to  enter  into  the 
ingdom  of  God ;  these  are  general  reasons  for  bap- 
Ukf  which  make  it  necessary  for  infants  as  well 


as  any  other,  since,  according  to  this  author,  they 
are  born  in  original  sin,  and  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  till  that  sin  be  purged  away  by  the 
waters  of  baptism.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
author  within  the  compass  of  the  two  first  ages,  di- 
rectly confronting  that  assertion  of  Salmasius  and 
Suicerus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism to  salvation,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
first  ages,  but  only  an  opinion  taken  up  afterwards, 
upon  which  foundation  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism was  introduced  into  the  church.  For  no  one 
can,  or  ever  did,  declare  himself  plainer  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  baptism  to  salvation,  than  this  author 
does,  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which 
he  interprets  as  all  the  ancients  both  b^ore  and 
after  him  did,  of  the  ordinary  necessity  of  water- 
baptism  to  salvation.  So  that  if  infant  baptism 
was  founded,  as  Salmasius  pleads,  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation ;  this  author 
must  be  an  asscrter  of  infant  baptism,  because  he 
was  undeniably  an  asserter  of  the  general  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation.  I  have  the  rather  insisted  a 
little  upon  this  author's  meaning,  because  I  know 
not  whether  his  testimony  has  been  produced  be- 
fore in  this  cause  by  any  other. 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  the  author  last  mentioned,  ^ 
lived  Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who,  as  Mr.  Dod- 
well  evidently  shows,*  and  Dr.  Cave  from  him,**  was 
born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century,  about  the 
year  97»  and  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  St  John.  About  the  year  176,  he  wrote 
his  book  against  heresies,  being  then  near  eighty 
years  old,  and  died  not  many  years  after.  So  that 
he  must  needs  be  a  competent  witness  of  the  church's 
sense  and  practice  upon  this  point  during  the  se- 
cond century.  Now,  there  are  three  things  relating 
to  this  matter,  which  appear  very  evident  from  him. 
1.  That  the  church  then  believed  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  2.  That  the  ordinary  means  of  purging 
away  this  sin,  was  baptism.  3.  That  children,  as 
well  as  others,  were  then  actually  baptized  to  ob- 
tain remission  of  sins,  and  apply  the  redemption  of 
Christ  to  them.  For  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ; 
he  sometimes  calls  it  the  sin*  of  our  first  parents, 
which  was  done  away  in  Christ,  by  his  loosing  the 
bonds  wherein  we  were  held  and  bound  over  unto 
death :  the  sin  whereby  we  offended  God*  in  the 


*  JiHt.  Dial.  p.  261.  Oit  Tavrnv  i^y  icard  adpKa  xa- 
iXitoyiiy  ff-cpiTo/d^v,  dXXit  trvivfiarndiv,  fiv  'Evcax  *(«!  ol 
■MM  i^vXa^ay*  ii/utt  ik  iiA  tov  fiairriafiaroi  abriiu^ 
ruNi  dfutftrmXol  iytyovtifitv,  dtd  t6  fXcov  t6  irapA  rou 
*mlifi\Jtfiofi€W,  Kol  iraviw  it^irdv  ofiolwt  Xafifiaytiy, 

*  Baeognition.  lib.  6.  n.  9.  p.  bb\.  ap.  Coteler.  1. 1.  Quid 
oafart  aqiuB  baptiimas  ad  Dei  cultam  ?  Primo  quidem, 
■tqaod  Dao  plaenit  impletur;  secundo,  quia  regeoerato 
ia|iiii^  et  Deo  renato,  fragilitas  prions  nativitatis,  qua  tibi 
er  hominem  fitcta  ett,  ampntatur ;  et  ita  demum  pervenire 
slerii  ad  salutem :  tliter  vero  impoMibile  est.    Sic  enim 


nobis  cum  sacramento  verus  prophet  a  testatus  est,  dicens : 
Amen  dico  vobis,  nisi  quis  denuorenatus  fuerit  ex  aqua,  non 
intrabit  in  regnum  coelorum.  This  is  repeated  in  the  Greek 
Clementines,  Horn.  1 1.  n.  26.  p.  696^ 

^  Dodw.  Dissert  in  Iren.     **  Cave,  Hist  Lit  voL  i.  p.  41. 

^  Irene,  lib.  5.  c.  19.  Protoplasti  peccatum  per  conep- 
tionem  primogeniti  emendationem  accipiens. — Vinculis  illis 
resolutis,  per  quae  alligati  eramus  morti. 

^  Id.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.  Deum  in  primo  quidem  Adam  of- 
feodimus,  non  fadentes  ejus  pr»ceptum,  in  secundo  autem 
Adam  reconciliati  sumus,  obedientes  usque  ad  mortem  factL 
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first  Adam,  by  disobeying  his  command ;  but  were 
reconciled  to  God  in  the  second  Adam,  by  obedi- 
ence unto  death.  So  that  infants,  as  well  as  others, 
were  under  the  guih  of  thin  sin,  and  had  need  of  a 
Redeemer  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  deUver  them 
from  it.  Now,  the  ordinary  way  of  bemg  freed  from 
this  original  guilt,  he  says,  is  baptism,  wiiich  is  our 
regeneration,**  or  new  birth  unto  God.  And  this 
/he  expressly  affirms  to  be  administered  to  children 
■  as  well  as  adult  {x^rsons.  For,  says  he,  Christ*' 
came  to  save  all  ])ersons  by  himself;  all,  I  say,  who 
by  him  are  regenerated  unto  God ;  infants,  and  little 
ones,  and  cliildren,  and  youtlis,  and  elder  jHrrsons. 
Therefore  he  went  through  the  several  ages,  being 
made  an  infant  for  infants,  that  he  might  sanctify 
infants;  and  for  little  ones  he  was  made  a  little 
one,  to  sanctify  them  of  that  age  also.  No  art  can 
'^  elude  this  passage,  so  long  as  it  is  owned  that  re- 
generation means  baptism.  And  for  this  we  have 
the  explication  of  I  renowns  himself,  who  calls  bap- 
tism by  the  name  of  regeneration ;  and  so  all  the 
ancients  commonly  do,  as  Suicerus  (against  whom 
I  am  now  disputing)  scruples  not  to  own,  alleging 
Justin  Martyr,"  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nyssen, 
to  this  puri)ose.  Which  fully  evinces  infant  bai>- 
tism  in  the  age  of  Irena»u8,  that  is,  in  the  second 
centurj^  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  the 
chureh. 

^t^  ,^  In  the  latter  end  of  the  second  cen- 

And  Tertuuun.  j^^,^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  third,  lived 
Tertullian,  presbyter  of  the  chureh  of  Carthage, 
who,  though  he  had  some  singular  notions  about 
tliis  matter,  yet  he  sufficiently  testifies  the  church's 
practice.  In  his  own  private  opinion  he  was  for 
deferring  the  baptism  of  infants,  especially  where 
there  was  no  danger  of  death,  till  they  came  to  years 
of  discretion :  but  he  so  argues  for  this,  as  to  show 
us  that  the  practice  of  the  church  was  otherwise. 
For,  says  he,  according  to  every  one's  condition 
and  disposition,"  and  also  their  age,  the  delaying  of 
baptism  is  more  advantageous,  especially  in  the  case 
of  little  children.  For  what  need  is  there  that  the 
godfathers  should  be  brought  into  danger  ?  Because 
they  may  either  fail  of  their  promises  by  death,  or 
they  may  be  deceived  by  a  child's  proving  of  wicked 
disix)sition.    Our  Lord  says,  indeed,  "  Do  not  forbid 


*•  Irenac.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Tou  PairritrfiaTot  rrj^  elc  Be^v 
difaytvvri<Tito^,  &c. 

"  Id.  lib.  2.  cap.  39.  Omnes  venit  per  semetipsum  sal> 
Tare :  omnes  inquam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in  Deum ; 
infantes,  et  parvulos,  et  pueros,  ct  jiivenes,  etseniores.  Ideo 
per  omnem  venit  astatem,  et  infantibus  infans  factus,  sancti- 
ficaos  infantes :  in  parvulis  parvulus,  sanctificaDi  banc 
ipsam  babentei  statem,  &c. 

"  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles.  voce  'Avaytwijatv,  1 1.  p.  243. 

**  Tertul.  de  Baptismo,  c.  18.  Pro  ciy usque  penonas  coa- 
ditione  ac  dispositione,  etiam  state,  cunctatio  baptismi  utilior 
est,  praecipue  tamen  circa  parvulos.  Quid  enim  necesse  est 
sponsores  etiam  periculo  ingeri  ?    Quit  et  ipf  i  per  mortali- 


them  to  come  unto  me."  Let  them  ctMne  tfaerrfoR 
when  they  are  grown  up :  let  tfaem  oome  when  tbey 
can  learn ;  when  they  can  be  taught  whither  it  ii 
they  come :  let  them  be  made  Christians  when  they 
can  know  Christ.  What  need  their  innocent  age 
make  such  haste  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?  Men 
proceed  more  cautiously  in  worldly  things :  and  he 
that  is  not  trusted  nvith  earthly  goods,  shaU  he  be 
trusted  with  Divine?  Let  them  know  how  to  ask 
salvation,  that  you  may  appear  to  give  it  to  one  that 
asketh.  For  no  less  reason  unmarried  persons  ongfat 
to  be  delayed,  because  they  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions, as  well  virgins  that  are  come  to  maturity,  as 
those  that  are  in  widowhood  by  the  loss  of  a  con- 
sort, until  they  either  marry  or  be  confirmed  in  con- 
tinence. The  way  of  Tertullian's  arguing  upoo 
tills  point,  shoe's  plainly  that  he  was  for  introdudng 
a  new  practice ;  that  therefore  it  was  the  cnstom  of 
the  chureh  in  his  time  to  give  baptism  to  in£uiti, 
as  well  as  adult  persons :  and  his  arguments  tend 
not  only  to  exclude  infants,  but  all  persons  thataic 
unmarried  or  in  widowhood,  for  fear  of  temptatioL 
Which  are  rules  that  no  one  beside  himself  eicr 
thought  of,  much  less  were  they  confirmed  by  any 
chureh's  practice.  But  even  this  advice  of  Teitflt 
Han,  as  singular  as  it  was,  seems  only  calculated  if 
cases  where  there  was  no  danger  or  apprefaennooi 
of  death :  for  otherwise  he  pleads  as  much  ftr  die 
necessity  of  baptism  as  any  other,  both  from  thoK 
words  of  our  Saviour,^  **  Except  one  be  bom  again 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;"  as  also  from  the  general  tat' 
ruption  of  original  sin,  which  renders  every  son  of 
Adam  unclean  till  he  be  made  a  Christian:  whidi 
is  only  done  in  baptism ;  for  men  are  not  bon 
Christians,  but  made  so.  And  therefore,  in  case  of 
necessity,  he  thought  every  Christian  had  power  to 
give  baptism,  rather  than  any  person  should  die 
without  it.  Which  seems  to  imply,  that  his  opinion 
for  delaying  baptism,  whether  of  infants  or  otboi) 
respected  only  such  cases  where  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  death :  but  even  in  those  cases  the  praetke 
of  the  church  was  otherwise,  for  she  baptised  in- 
fants as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  though  withoot 
any  imminent  danger  of  death,  as  appears  fron 
Tertullian*s  discourse  itself,  who  laboured  to  make 


tatea  destituere  promissiones  suas  poatint,  et  proventu  nils 
indolis  falli.  Ait  quidem  Dominiu,  Nolite  illoa  prohib««»I 
me  venire.  Veniant  er^  dum  adolescunt,  veniant  dm 
discunt,  dum  quo  veniunt  docentur :  fiant  Chriitiani,  dm 
Christum  nosse  potuerint.  Quid  festinat  innocens  ctts  i' 
remissionem  peccatorum?  Cautius  agetur  in  ••cuUribai; 
ut  cui  substantia  terrena  non  creditur,  Divina  credator. 
NArint  petere  salutcm,  ut  petenti  dedisse  videtrii.  Koa 
minori  de  causa  innupti  quoque  procraitinandi,  in  qnito 
tentatio  prseparata  est:  tarn  virginibua  per  matnriiaiea. 
quam  viduis  per  vaeationem,  donee  aut  nubant,  ant  coou- 
nentia  corroboreniur. 
M  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  4U.  De  Bspt  ca^  13, 
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■n  innovationt  but  without  any  success;  for  the 
same  practice  continued  in  the  church  in  the  fol- 
lowing &£»C8. 

j,^  „  Origen  Hved  in  the  beginning  of 

And  uifMi.  ^Yie  third  century,  and  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  testimonies  alleged  from  him.  In 
one  place  he  says,  Every  one  is  bom  in  original 
sin ;  which  he  thus  proves  from  the  words  of  Da- 
vid, saying,  "  I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  in 
■in "  did  my  mother  bear  me ;"  showing,  that  every 
ioul  that  is  bom  in  the  flesh,  is  polluted  with  the 
filth  of  sin  and  iniquity :  and  that  therefore  it  was 
said,  as  we  mentioned  before,  that  none  is  clean 
from  pollution,  though  his  life  be  but  of  the  length 
of  one  day.  Besides  all  this,  it  may  be  inquired, 
what  is  the  reason,  why  the  baptism  of  the  church, 
which  is  given  for  remission  of  sins,  is  by  the  custom 
of  the  church  given  to  infants  also  P  Whereas  if 
there  were  nothing  in  infants  that  wanted  remission 
and  indulgence,  the  grace  of  baptism  might  seem 
Hieedless  to  them.  In  another  place**  he  says,  In- 
hnta  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of 
what  sins  P  or  when  did  they  commit  them  P  Or 
how  can  any  reason  be  given  for  baptizing  them, 
Imt  only  according  to  that  sense  which  we  men- 
tioiied  a  little  before ;  None  is  free  from  pollution, 
ttoogh  his  life  be  but  the  length  of  one  day  upon 
the  earth  P  And  for  that  reason  infants  are  bap- 
tised, because  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  the  pol- 
lution of  our  birth  is  taken  away ;  and,  "  Excejit 
one  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Where  he  not  only 
makes  infant  baptism  the  practice  of  the  church, 
but  derives  it  from  Divine  institution.  As  he  does 
in  another  place"*  from  apostolical  tradition ;  for  he 
■IBnns,  that  the  church  received  the  order  of  bap- 
tising infiints  from  the  apostles.  For  they  to  whom 
the  Divine  mysteries  were  conunitted,  knew  that 


kcanie 


¥•1 
In 

4i 


Grig.  Horn.  8.  in  Levit.  1 1.  p.  145.  Audi  David  dicen- 
,  In  iniquitatibus,  inquit,  conceptiu'sum,  et  in  peccatis 
me  mater  mea :  ottendens,  quod  quscunque  anima 
nascatur,  iniquitatit  et  peccati  torde  poUuitur :  et 
dictum  etse  illud,  quod  jam  tuperius  memoravi- 
;  quia  nemo  mundut  a  torde,  nee  si  unius  diei  fuerit 
ejus.'  Addi  his  etiam  illud  potest,  ut  requiratur  quid 
Miit,  cum  baptismaecclesiae  in  remissionem  peccatonim 
;  secundum  ecclesin  obeervantiam  etiam  panrulis  bap- 
Bum  dmri  ?  Cum  utique  si  nihil  esset  in  parvulis  quod 
lemisaionem  deberet  et  indulgentiam  pertinere,  gratia 

superflua  videretur. 

Orig.  in  Luc.  Horn.  14.  t.  2.  p.  223.    Parvuli  bapti- 

in  remissionem  peccatonim.    Quorum  peccatonim  ? 

quo  tempore  peccaverunt  ?    Aut  quomodo  potest  ulla 

i  in  parvulis  ratio  subsistere,  nisi  juxta  ilium  sensum 

paiilo  ante  diximus,  Nullus  mundus  a  sorde,  nee  si 

diei  quidem  fuerit  vita  ejus  super  terram.  Et  quia  per 

i  sacrmmentum  nativitatis  sordes  deponuntur,  prop- 

baptizantur  et  parvuli.    Nisi  enim  quis  renatus  fuerit 

et  Spiritu,  non  potest  intrare  in  regnum  coelorum. 

id.  in  Rom.  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  p.  543.    Ecclesia  ab  apos- 


txaqua 


there  is  in  all  persons  the  natural  pollution  of  sin, 
which  must  be  washed  away  by  water  and  the 
Spirit :  by  reason  of  which  the  body  itself  is  also 
called  the  body  of  sin. 

In  the  middle  of  this  age  lived  St.  swtit. 
Cyprian,  in  whose  time  there  was  a  th^SSJoSSJ! 
question  moved  concerning  the  day  "*■!•"»*"»»*««»• 
on  which  infants  ought  to  be  baptized.  For  one 
Fidus  an  African  bishop  had  sent  a  query  to  him 
upon  this  case,  whether  infants  were  to  be  baptized, 
if  need  required,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  or  not 
till  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the  rule  given  in 
the  case  of  circumcision  ?  To  this  question  St.  Cy- 
prian and  a  council  of  sixty-six  bishops  returned 
this  synodical  answer :  As  to  the  c^  of  infants, 
whereas  you  judge"  that  they  ought  not  to  be  bap- 
tized within  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  bom ; 
and  that  the  rule  of  circumcision  should  be  observed, 
so  that  none  should  be  baptized  and  sanctified  be- 
fore the  eighth  day  after  he  is  bom ;  we  were  all  in 
our  council  of  the  contrary  opinion.  It  was  our 
unanimous  resolution  and  judgment,  that  the  mercy  , 
and  grace  of  God  is  to  be  denied  to  none  as  soon  as  J 
he  is  bom.  For  if  the  greatest  offenders,  and  they 
that  have  sinned  most  grievously  against  Grod  be- 
fore, have  afterward,  when  they  come  to  believe, 
forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  and  no  person  is  kept  off 
from  baptism  and  grace ;  how  much  less  reason  is 
there  to  prohibit  an  in&nt,  who  being  newly  bora 
has  no  other  sin,  save  that,  being  descended  from 
Adam  according  to  the  flesh,  he  has  from  his  birth 
contracted  the  contagion  of  the  death  anciently  * 
threatened !  Who  comes  for  that  reason  more  easily 
to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  because  they  are  not 
his  own,  but  other  men's  sins,  that  are  forgiven  him. 
Here  we  have  both  the  practice  of  the  church,  and 
the  reason  of  it  together;  in&nts  were  baptized,  be- 
cause they  were  bom  in  original  sin,  and  needed 


tolis  traditionem  suscepit  etiam  parvulis  baptismum  dare. 
Sciebant  enim  illi  quibus  mysteriorum  secreta  commissa 
sunt  Divinorum,  quia  essent  in  omnibus  genuine  sordes  pec- 
cati, qua  per  aquam  et  Spiritum  ablui  deberent :  propter 
quas  etiam  corpus  ipsum  corpus  peccati  nominatur. 

*•  Cypr.  Ep.  59.  aL  64.  ad  Fidum,  p.  158.  Quantum  vero 
ad  causam  infantium  pertinet,  quos  dixisti  intra  secundum 
vel  tertium  diem,  quo  nati  sunt,  constitutos,  baptizari  non 
oportere,  et  considerandam  esse  legem  circumcisionis  anti- 
que, ut  intra  octavum  diem  eum  qui  natus  est  baptizandum 
et  sanctificandum  non  putares :  longe  aliud  in  concilio  nos- 
tro  omnibus  visum  est — Universi  potius  judicavimus,  nulli 
bominum  nato  misericordiam  Dei  et  gratiam  dcnegandam. 

Porro  autem  si  etiam  gravissimis  delictoribus  etin  Deum 

multum  ante  peccantibus,  cum  postea  crediderint,  remissa 
peccatorum  datur ;  et  a  baptismo  atque  a  gratia  nemo  pro-* 
hibetur ;  quant o  magis  prohiberi  non  debet  infans,  qui  re- 
cens  natus  nihil  peccavit,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  car- 
nalitcr  natus,  contagium  mortis  antiquae  prima  nativitate 
contraxit  ?  Qui  ad  remiuam  peccatorum  accipiendam  hoc 
ipso  facilius  accedit,  quod  illi  remittuntur  non  propria,  sed 
alien  a  peccata. 
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baptism  to  cleanse  tbcm  from  the  guilt  and  ^mIIu- 
tion  of  it.  To  this  we  may  add  another  place  of 
Cyprian,  where  describing  the  great  wickcdneHS  of 
those  that  lapsed  in  time  of  ]K*rRecution,  he  thus 
agj^ravates  their  crime  :  That  nothing  might  be 
wantinjjr**  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  wickedness, 
their  little  infants  were  either  led  or  carried  in  their 
parents'  arms,  and  lost  that  which  they  had  obtained 
at  their  first  coming  into  the  world,  meaning  the 
benefits  of  their  liaptism.  And  therefore  he  brings 
them  in  thus  pleading  against  their  jmrents  in  an 
elegant  strain  at  the  day  of  judgment:  This  was  no 
fault  of  ours,  we  did  not  of  our  own  accord  forsake 
the  meat  and  cup  of  the  Lord,  to  nm  and  partake 
of  those  profane  pollutions :  it  was  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  others  that  mined  us,  we  had  our  parents 
for  our  munlerers ;  they  denied  us  God  for  our  Fa- 
ther, and  the  church  for  our  mother ;  for  whilst  we 
were  little,  and  unable  to  take  dire  of  ourselves,  and 
ignorant  of  so  great  a  wickedness,  we  were  insnarcd 
by  the  trearher\'  of  others,  and  by  them  drawn  into 
a  partnership  of  their  impieties.  Here  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  children  were  made  partakers  of  the  eu- 
charist  (which  Cyprian  calls  the  meat  and  drink  of 
the  Lord) ;  and  this  is  evident  from  other  passages 
in  the  same  author :  which  is  a  further  endence  for 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism;  for  it  is  certain  that 
none  but  baptized  persons  were  ordinarily  allowed 
to  pcirtake  of  the  eucharist  at  the  Lord's  table.  I 
think  it  needless  to  clog  this  discourse  with  any 
more  authorities  from  the  council  of  Eliberis,  Op- 
tatus,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Chry- 
sostom,  Paulinus,  the  councils  of  Carthage,  St. 
Austin,  or  St.  Jerom,  or  other  writers  of  the  fourth 
age,  which  the  reader  may  find  collected  together 
by  Mr.  Wall,  with  suitable  observations  on  them. 
It  is  suflicient  to  my  design,  against  Salmasias  and 
Suicerus,  to  have  proved  that  infant  baptism  was 
not  owing  to  any  new  doctrine  begun  in  the  third 
centur}',  but  was  derived  from  more  ancient  prin- 
ciples, and  handed  down  through  the  two  first  ages 
from  apostolical  practice. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  remark  a 
inh?i**f«pthni     few  other  things  relating  to  the  bap- 

not  to  hf  drUjnl  to  ^    •     *       X  ^u  1  , 

ihi'riirhih.»ay..n«-  tism  of  mfauts,  among  those  who  al- 

t\»  riamplr  of  cir-  %!#..* 

oimri-i«.n;  noMm  lowcd  thcm  to  bc  capablc  of  it  from 
Some  there  were  in  the 
African  church,  as  we  have  heard  out 
of  the  Tast-mentioned  citations  from  Cyprian,  who 
were  strictly  for  confining  baptism  to  the  eighth 
day,  becaase  such  was  the  rule  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumcision. But  Cyprian  and  the  council  of  Car- 
thage answer  all  the  arguments  that  were  brought 
in  favour  of  this  novelty,  which  seems  only  to  have 
been  a  question  in  theory,  and  scarce  ever  reduced 


ttirre  tnt*.  a<  Gre- 

woilld  bmve  hkd  it.       incir   Olfin. 


to  practice.  The  abettore  of  it  pleaded,  that  an  in- 
fant in  the  first  days  after  its  birth  is  unclean,  so 
that  any  one  of  us  abhors  to  kiss  it.  To  which  Cy- 
prian answers,  We  judge  not"  this  to  be  any  mwm 
to  hinder  the  giving  to  it  the  heavenly  grace;  for  it 
is  written,  **  To  the  clean  all  things  are  clean:"  nor 
ought  any  of  us  to  abhor  that  which  God  has  vonek- 
safed  to  make.  To  the  other  pretence,  that  the 
eighth  day  was  observed  in  the  Jewish  circumciskn, 
he  answers,  That  this  w^s  only  a  type  going  before, 
a  shadow  and  resemblance,  but  upon  Christ's  com- 
ing it  was  fulfilled  in  the  substance ;  for,  becaoie 
the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  next  to  the  sabbath  day, 
was  to  be  tlie  day  on  which  the  Lord  was  to  riie 
from  the  dead,  and  quicken  us,  and  give  us  the  spi- 
ritual circumcision ;  this  eighth  day,  that  is.  the 
next  day  to  the  sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  was  signi- 
fied in  the  type  before,  which  type  ceased  when  the 
substance  came,  and  the  spiritual  circumcision  vss 
given  to  us.  So  that  we  judge  that  no  person  is  to 
be  hindered  from  obtaining  the  grace,  by  the  law 
that  is  now  appointed ;  and  that  the  spiritual  d^ 
cumcision  ought  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  drcum- 
cision  that  was  according  to  the  flesh :  but  that  lU 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  grace  of  Christ;  foni- 
much  as  Peter  says  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, "  The 
Lord  hath  showed  me,  that  no  person  is  to  be  called 
common  or  unclean."  This  is  the  only  place  where 
ever  we  read  that  this  question  was  made;  and  after 
the  resolution  here  given,  we  never  find  that  it  was 
proposed  again.  So  that  this  circumstance  of  time 
seems  never  to  have  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  the 
church.  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  also  a  singnlar 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  time  of  baptizing  children 
when  there  was  no  danger  of  death.  For  in  that 
case,  he  thought  it  better  to  defer  it  till  they  were 
about  three  years  old ;  but  in  case  of  danger,  to  give 
it  immediately  after  they  were  bom,  for  fear  they 
should  die  unbaptized.  His  words  are  these :  \\liit 
say  you"  to  those  that  are  as  yet  inftmts,  and  are 
not  in  a  capacity  to  be  sensible  either  of  the  grace, 
or  of  the  loss  of  it?  Shall  we  baptize  them  too? 
Yes,  by  all  means,  if  any  danger  so  require  it  For 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  sanctified  without 
their  own  sense  of  it,  than  that  they  should  die  un- 
sealed and  uninitiated.  And  the  ground  of  this  is 
circumcision,  which  was  given  on  the  eighth  day, 
and  was  a  typical  seal,  and  was  given  to  those  who 
had  not  the  use  of  reason :  as  also  the  anointing  of 
the  door-posts,  which  preserved  the  firstborn  by 
things  that  have  no  sense.  As  for  others,  I  gire 
n\y  opinion,  that  they  should  stay  three  years,  or 
thereabouts,  till  they  can  hear  the  mysticad  words, 
and  make  answers  to  them ;  and  though  they  do 
not  perfectly  understand  them,  yet  they  can  then 


"  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Ac  nequid  dcesset  ad  crimi- 
nii  cumulum,  infantei  quoque  parentum  manibus  vel  impo« 
fliti  vel  attract!,  amisenint  par\-uli,  quod  in  primo  statim 


nativitatis  exordio  fuerant  coniecuti,  &c. 
»  Cypr.  Ep.  59.  al.  64.  ad  Fidam,  p.  1601 
>•  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Baptismo,  1. 1.  p.  65& 
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frame  to  speak  them :  and  then  you  may  sanctify 
them  in  sool  and  body  with  the  great  sacrament  of 
initiation.  But  this  was  a  singular  opinion  of  Na- 
zianzen,  taken  up  upon  some  particular  reasons, 
which  the  church  never  assented  to :  and  therefore 
I  join  this  with  that  other  of  Fidus  the  African,  as 
peculiar  fancies  of  private  men,  which  never  gained 
any  esteem  or  credit  in  the  public  and  avowed  prac- 
tice of  the  church. 

g^^  j^  Yet  in  some  churches  a  custom  had 

ciiJ£i«*tt  Side,  prevailed  to  defer  the  baptism  of  in- 
irtL  %^LSi^  fants,  as  well  as  adult  persons,  where 
there  was  no  apparent  danger  of  death, 
to  the  time  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  and  noted 
festivals,  which  were  more  peculiarly  designed  and 
set  apart  for  tlie  solemn  administration  of  baptism. 
Socrates  says,  •  in  Thessaly  they  only  baptized  at 
Easter :  upon  which  account  a  great  many  in  those 
parts  died  without  baptism.  He  does  not  say  ex- 
pressly, that  this  was  the  case  of  children;  but 
there  are  some  reasons  to  incline  one  to  believe,  that 
it  related  to  them  as  well  as  others.  For  both  in 
the  French  and  Spanish  councils  there  are  canons 
which  order  the  baptism  of  children  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  at  Easter,  except  in  case  of  necessity  and 
imminent  danger  of  death.  In  the  council  of  Aux- 
cnre*  it  was  decreed  for  the  French  churches,  That 
no  children  should  be  baptized  at  any  other  time 
save  on  the  solemn  festival  of  Easter,  except  such 
as  were  near  death,  whom  they  called  grabatarii, 
because  they  were  baptized  on  a  sick  bed.  And  if 
any  one  contumaciously  in  contempt  of  this  decree 
oflfered  their  children  to  baptism  in  any  of  their 
churches,  they  should  not  be  received.  And  if  any 
presbyter  presumed  to  receive  them  against  this 
order,  he  should  be  suspended  three  months  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  The  second  council 
of  Bracara**  also  speaks  of  the  like  practice  in  the 
Spanish  churches,  ordering  that  in  the  middle  of 
Lent,  such  in&nts  as  were  to  be  baptized  at  Easter, 
should  be  presented  twenty  days  before  to  undergo 
the  purgation,  or  preparation  of  exorcism.  St 
Austin  also  speaks  of  children,  infants,*  httle  ones, 
sucklings  hanging  on  their  mothers'  breasts,  coming 
at  Easter  to  be  baptized  among  adult  persons; 


whence  Palm-Sunday,  or  the  Sunday  before  Easter, 
had  the  name  of  Octaves  Infantiunif  tlie  Octave  of 
Infants,  upon  their  account.  St  Ambrose  also** 
speaks  of  great  numbers  of  ii^fants  coming  at  Easter 
to  be  baptized :  This,  says  he,  is  the  Paschal  gift : 
pious  fathers  and  holy  mothers  bring  their  new- 
bom  progeny  in  great  multitudes  by  faith  to  the 
holy  font,  from  whose  womb  being  regenerated 
under  the  tree  of  faith,  they  shine  with  tlie  innocent 
ornament  of  lights  and  tapers.  These  are  abundant 
proofs,  that  though  in  cases  of  extremity  cliildren 
might  receive  baptism  at  any  time,  yet  in  other 
cases,  where  there  was  no  visible  appearance  or 
danger  of  death,  their  baptism  in  many  places  was 
deferred  till  the  Easter  festival,  as  well  as  that  of 
adult  persons. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism,  it  will  not  be  improper     ai^uJ^  or 
to  resolve  certain  cases  and  questions,  w?!rtfi?*?h35VMi 
that  may  be  put  concerning  it,  so  far  JiS'VttfeSSuf'? 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  resolved 
from  the  practice  of  the  church,  or  judgment  of  the 
ancient  writers.    One  is  concerning  such  children 
who  had  only  one  parent  Christian,  and  the  other 
a  Jew  or  a  heathen :  these  w^ere  reckoned  capable 
of  baptism  upon  the  right  of  one  parent  being  Chris- 
tian.   For  so  it  was  resolved  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo,**  in  the  case  of  such  women  as  had  Jews 
for  their  husbands,  that  the  children  that  were 
born  of  them  should  follow  the  faith  and  condition 
of  the  mother:  and  so  on  the  other  hand,  they 
who  had  unbeUeving  mothers,  and  beUeving  fa- 
thers, should  follow  the  Christian  religion,  and  not 
the  Jewish  superstition. 

Another  case  was  concerning  the 
children  whose  parents  were  under    whcuwr  the  chu. 

.  _       ,  ,  -  ,      dren  orneofnmuni* 

excommumcation  and  the  church  s  catcdpumumigbk 
censures.  St  Austin  had  occasion 
to  consider  this  case  upon  the  account  of  one  Aux- 
ilius,  a  young  bishop,  who  in  a  fit  of  ungovemed 
zeal  had  rashly  excommunicated  one  Classicianus, 
and  together  with  him,  laid  his  whole  family  under 
an  anathema  and  interdict  Which  was  a  practice 
that,  however  some  later  popes  have  dealt  much  in, 
the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with.     He  also 


*  SoenU.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  'Ey  Tal«  ^/lipaiv  th  UAaxa 
fkivtm  Covrl^iNri*  ii6  vi^ipa  irX^y  6\lywv  oX  Xoixoi  ft^ 

*  Cone  Antisttodor.  cao.  18.  Non  licet  absque  Pascbio 
•oleDiiitata  alio  tempore  baptiaare,  nisi  illos  quibus  mors 
vieioa  est,  quoi  grabatarios  dicimt  Quod  si  quis  in  alio 
pago^  cootumacia  fsciente,  post  interdictum  hoc  infantes 
•MM  ad  baptismmn  detulerit  in  ecclesias  nostras,  non  reci- 
pimtiir.  £t  qnieimque  presbyter  ipsos  extra  nostrum  prae- 
eeptnm  racipere  prsssumpserit,  tribus  mensibus  a  comma- 
tatmm  eccleaisB  seqaestratus  sit 

*  CoDC.  Bracar.  2.  can.  9.  Mediante  Quadragesima,  ex 
vifinti  diebui  baptixandoa  in&ntes,  ad  exorcismi  purgati- 
oaem  oflar*  pracipiant.  Vid.  Cone.  Matiscon.  2.  can.  3. 

«  Avg.  Serm.  160.  de  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  331.    Hodie 
1  K 


octavflB  dicuntur  infantium. — lUi  pueri,  iufantes,  parvuli, 
lactantes,  matemis  uberibus  inhsrentes,  et  quantum  in  eoe 
grati»  referatur  nescientes,  ut  ipsi  videtis,  quia  infantes  vo- 
cantur,  et  ipsi  habent  octavas  hodie.  £t  isti  senes,  juvenes, 
adolescentdi,  omnes  infantes,  &c. 

**  Ambros.  de  Mysterio  Paschs,  cap.  5.  Hoc  Paschae 
donum. — Hinc  casti  patres,  pudica  etiam  matres,  novel- 
lam  per  fidem  stirpem  prosequuntur  innumeram.  Hinc  sub 
fidei  arbore  ah  utero  fontis  innocui  cereorum  splendet  oma- 
tus,  &c. 

^  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  63.  Filii  autem  qui  ex  talibus 
(Judoiis)  nati  existunt,  fidem  atque  conditionem  matris 
sequantur.  Similiter  et  hi  qui  procreati  sunt  de  infidelibus 
mulieribus,  et  fidelibus  viris,  Christianam  religionem  se* 
quantur,  non  Judaicam  superstitionem. 
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seems  to  have  forbidden  any  children  to  be  bap- 
tized, \i  ho  were  bom  in  the  family  during  this  in- 
terdict. Tpon  which  St.  Austin  took  occasion  to 
write  to  him,  and  expostulate  ^ith  him  ujKm  the 
reasons  of  these  proitewlings,  desiring  to  be  inform- 
ed* ujion  what  gronnds  and  authority  of  reason  or 
testimony  of  Scripture  he  could  confirm  hiH  opinion; 
by  what  right  a  son  was  to  be  anathematized  for 
the  father's  crime,  or  a  wife  for  her  husband's,  or  a 
servant  for  his  master's ;  or  a  child  not  yet  bom,  if 
he  happened  to  be  born  in  the  house  whilst  it  lay 
under  such  an  interdict,  why  it  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  danger  of 
death.  In  corporal  punishments,  he  owns,  some- 
times it  was  otherwise  :  for  God  thought  fit  to 
])uni.sh  some  despisers,  with  their  whole  families, 
though  they  were  not  accessory  to  the  contemner's 
crimes,  that  by  the  death  of  mortal  bodies,  which 
must  otherwise  have  shortly  died,  he  might  strike 
terror  into  the  living:  but  he  never  dealt  thus  in 
Kpiritiml  punishments,  which  affect  the  soid ;  but 
"the soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  And  therefore 
St.  Austin  for  his  own  part  declart^s,  he  never  durst 
use  excommunication  to  this  purpose,  though  he 
was  never  so  highly  provoked  by  the  most  villan- 
ous  actions  of  any  men  against  the  church ;  be- 
cause if  any  one  should  ask  him  a  reason  of  such 
his  practice,  and  oblige  him  to  show  the  justice  of 
his  proceeding,  he  freely  owns,  he  could  find  nothing 
to  answer  him.  Whence,  I  think,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  excommunication  of  a  parent 
did  not  deprive  the  child  of  his  right  to  baptism : 
and  though  there  were  some  who  made  a  stretch 
upon  church  power  in  this  case,  yet  their  actions 
were  so  far  from  l>cing  generally  approved,  or 
authorized  by  any  rule,  that  they  were  rather 
thought  to  deserve  a  censure.  The  reader  that 
would  know  how  the  Reforaied  churches  have  re- 
solved this  same  case,  about  the  admission  of  the 
children  of  excommunicated  persons  to  baptism, 
may  consult  another  discourse*'  which  I  have 
formerly  h.ad  occasion  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
church,  where  this  case  is  more  particularly  con- 


sidered and  resolved  upon  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  most  eminent  churches  of  the 
Reformation. 

Another  question,  sometimes  agi- 
tated in  the  primitive  church, ~~ 


**  Aug.  Ep.  75.  ad  Auxilium.  Apud  charitatem  tuam  ta- 
cen>  non  putiii,  tit  si  habett  de  hac  re  sententiam,  certis  ra- 
tionibus  vcl  Scriptiirdnini  testimoniis  cxploratam,  not  quo- 
que  doccre  digtieris :  qiiomodo  rccte  anathematixetur  pro 
patriA  pcccato  filiiu,  aiit  pro  mariti  uxor,  aut  pro  domini 
scrvns,  ant  qui^qiiam  etiam  in  doino  Dondum  natos,  li  eodein 
tempore  quo  universa  domus  est  anathemate  obligata,  nas- 
catur,  nee  ci  possit  per  lavacnim  regenerationis  in  mortis 

periculo  siibvcniri. Ego  autem,  si  quit  ex  me  quserat, 

iitrum  recte  tiat,  quid  ei  respondeam  non  invenio.  Nunquan. 
hoc  facere  ausus  sum,  cum  de  qnorundam  facinoribus  immani- 
ter  adver^ius  ecclcsiam  pcrpetratis  gravissime  permoverer. 

*'  French  Churches'  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England, 
Book  III.  chap.  19. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  can.  6.  Placuit,  de  infanlibus,  quo- 
tief  nou  inveniuntur  certissimi  tettes,  qui  eos  baptizatos  esse 
sine  dubitatione  testentur,  neque  ipsi  sunt  per  eetatem  idonoi 


conceming  such  children  who  were  TISSTui^aUT' 


either  exposed,  or  redeemed  from  the 
barbarians,  whose  parents  i»'ere  unknown,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  utterly  uncertain  whether  they 
were  ever  baptized  or  not  This  was  a  case  that 
often  happened  in  Africa,  where  the  ChristiaDi 
bordered  upon  several  barbarous  nations ;  and  it 
was  thus  resolved  upon  a  consultation  in  one  of  the 
councils  of  Carthage :  That  all  such  infants*  as  hsd 
no  certain  witnesses  to  testify  that  they  ^nere  bap- 
tized, neither  could  they  testify  for  themselves,  hf 
reason  of  their  age,  that  the  sacrament  had  been 
given  them ;  that  such  should,  without  any  scrapie; 
be  baptized,  lest  a  hesitation,  in  that  case,  shoold 
deprive  them  of  the  purgation  of  the  sacrament 
And  this  resolution  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
legates  of  the  churches  of  Mauritania,  who  iniunn- 
cd  the  council,  that  many  such  children  were  re- 
deemed by  them  from  the  barbarians;  in  which 
case  it  was  uncertain  whether  their  parents  were 
heathens  or  Christians. 

But  (as  in  some  cases)  if  it  plainly  ^^^  ^ 
appeared,  that  the  parents  of  infants,  ta*3S.?iiIl 
who  by  some  providential  means  fell  £gy?,yii£ 
into  the  hands  of  Christians,  were  ''^•'■**^- 
mere  Jews  or  pagans ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  baptism 
was  not  denied  to  the  infiuits,  because  they  were 
now  become  the  possession  of  Christians,  who  un- 
dertook to  be  their  s}K)nsor8,  and  answer  for  their 
education.  This  is  evident  from  St  Austin,*  who 
says  it  in  express  terms :  This  grace  is  sometimei 
vouchsafed  to  the  children  of  infidels,  that  they  are 
baptized,  when  by  some  means,  through  the  secret 
providence  of  God,  they  happen  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  pious  Christians.  Sometimes  they  were 
bought  or  redeemed  with  money,  sometimes  made 
lawful  captives  in  war,  and  sometimes  taken  up  by 
any  charitable  persons*  when  they  were  exposed 


de  traditis  sibi  sacramentis  respondere,  abtque  ullo  i 
eos  esse  baptizandos,  ne  ista  trepidatio  eos  fiaciat  sacramn- 
torum  purgatione  pri?ari.  Hinc  enim  legati  Mturorom 
fratres  nostri  consuluerunt,  quia  multot  tales  a  barbaris  i»> 
dimunt.    Vid.  Cud.  Can.  African,  c.  72. 

*  Aug.  dc  Gratia  et  Libem  Arbitrio,  cap.  22.  t  7.  p. 
527.  Aliquaiido  filiis  iafidelium  prettatur  ksec  gratia,  ot 
baptizentur,  cum  occulta  Dei  proTidentii  in  manuspioram 
qunmodocunque  per\'eniuut. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  V ideas  multot  non  oflerri  t 
parent ibus,  sed  etiam  a  quibiislibet  extraneia,  ticnt  a  d^ 
minis  servuli  aliquando  oScruntur.  Bt  nonnunquam  ■e^ 
tuis  parentihus  suis,  parvuli  baptizaotnr  ab  eis  oblati,  fi 
illis  hujusiuodi  misericordiam  prsbere  potnemnt  Ali- 
quando etiam  quos  cnideliter  parentes  ezpomeniDt,  nntiv 
endos  a  quiboslibet,  noDnonqnam  a  Micrii  viifiaibai  mI- 
liguntar,  et  ab  eis  oflimmtur  ad  baptitmnm. 
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by  their  parents:  in  all  which  cases,  either  the 
faith  and  promises  of  the  sponsors,  or  the  faith  of 
the  church  in  general,  who  was  their  common  mo- 
ther, and  whose  children  they  were  now  supposed 
to  be,  was  sufficient  to  give  them  a  title  to  Christian 
baptism.  The  holy  virgins  of  the  church  did  many 
times  in  such  exigences  become  their  sureties,  and 
take  care  of  their  religious  education.  And  so  it 
happened,  as  is  observed  by  St  Ambrose,  or  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  the  excellent  book"  De  Vo- 
eatione  Gentium,  that  many  who  were  deserted  by 
the  impiety  of  their  kindred,  were  taken  care  of  by 
the  good  offices  of  others,  and  brought  to  be  bap- 
died  by  strangers,  when  they  were  neglected  by 
tfaeir  nearest  relations.  Which  was  so  general  and 
sharitable  a  practice  among  the  ancients,  that  some 
learned  modem  writers'*  speak  of  it  with  great 
sommendadon  upon  that  account,  and  tell  us  such 
:bfldren  have  a  right  to  baptism,  after  the  same 
manner  that  Abraham's  servants  bought  with  his 
money  had  to  circumcision,  as  well  as  those  that 
irere  bom  in  his  house.  And  they  concur  so  far  in 
isserting  it  to  be  the  common  practice,  beyond  all 
sontroversy,  in  the  primitive  church,  as  to  say,  that 
3t  Austin  made  use  of  it  as  an  imcontested  argu- 
ment to  prove  free  grace  and  election  against  the 
Pelagians.  Which  I  note  only  here  by  the  way,  for 
he  sake  of  some  mistaken  persons,  who  impute  the 
ncouragement  of  the  same  practice  in  the  English 
church,  not  to  her  charity,  but  ratiier  to  a  fault  and 
rrroT  in  her  constitution. 

There  is  one  question  more,  con- 
wiMtiicr  chiurm  ceminff  such  infants  as  were  bom 

MB  while  tb^  p*-  ^ 

SbTui^S*  while  their  parents  were  heathens: 
but  of  these  there  was  no  doubt  ever 
oade;  for  as  soon  as  the  parents  were  baptized 
hemselves,  they  were  obliged  to  take  care  that  their 
rives  and  children  and  whole  families  should  be 
laptized  likewise.  To  which  purpose  there  is  a  law 
Q  the  Justinian  Code,"  infficting  a  severe  penalty 
rpom  them  in  case  of  neglect  or  prevarication  in 
his  matter.  For  it  is  there  enacted,  that  such  pa- 
:ans  as  were  yet  unbaptized,  should  present  them- 
elTes,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  that 
{ipertained  to  them,  in  the  church,  and  there  they 


should  cause  their  little  ones  immediately  to  be 
baptized,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  were  taught 
the  Scriptures  according  to  the  canons.  But  if  any 
persons,  for  the  sake  of  a  public  office  or  dignity, 
or  to  get  an  estate,  received  a  fallacious  baptism 
themselves,  but  in  the  mean  time  left  their  wives,  or 
children,  or  servants,  or  any  that  were  retainers  or 
near  relations  to  them,  in  their  ancient  error,  their 
goods  in  that  case  are  ordered  to  be  confiscated,  and 
their  persons  punished,  by  a  competent  judge,  and 
excluded  from  bearing  any  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. Photius  repeats  this  law  in  his  Nomocanon, 
and  adds  to  it  another  of  the  same  nature,  concern- 
ing the  Samaritans,  That  though  they  themselves 
were  not  to  be  baptized  till  they  had  been  two  years 
catechumens,  yet  their  little  ones,  who  were  not 
capable  of  instraction,  might  be  admitted  to  baptism 
without  any  such  delay  or  prorogation :  which  law 
is  now  extant  among  Justinian's  Novels,'*  From  all 
which  it  appears,  that  as  soon  as  any  Jews  or  hea- 
thens were  either  baptized  themselves,  or  had  only 
taken  upon  them  the  state  of  catechumens,  their 
children  were  made  capable  of  baptism,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, by  law  required  to  be  baptized.  Thus 
much  of  infants,  and  the  several  cases  I  have  met 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  relating  to 
their  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  BAPTISM  OF  ADULT  PERSONS. 

The  other  sort  of  persons  on  whom 

baptism  was  conferred,  were  adult     no  f&  '^mom 

.  ,  ^  to  bB  bnwind  with- 

^rsons,  who  were  grown  up  to  years  «rtpreT&u.iiirtroc. 
of  understanding,  and  who,  in  those  Jj^*"  **  **•«"- 
days,  made  up  the  main  body  of  the 
baptized.  These  were  usually  converts  from  Ju- 
daism or  Gentilism,  who,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  were  obliged  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  state  of  catechumens,  to  qualify  them  to 
make  their  professions  of  faith  and  a  Christian  life 


**  Ambros.  de  Vocat.  Gent  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Multis  s»pe, 
not  suonim  impietai  deseroit,  alienorum  cure  servierit,  et 
i  legenerationem  venerint  per  extraneos,  qus  eis  non  erat 
rovidenda  per  proximos. 

»  Vid.  Rivet,  et  Walsum  in  Sjnopti  FuriorisTheologiaB, 
^kput  44.  D.  49. 

•  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  11.  de  Paganis,  Leg.  10.  Qui 
I  sunt  baptiiati,  ipsi  cum  liberis  et  conjugibus  et  om- 
m  perdncant  m  ad  tanctas  ecclesias :  et  sues  parvulos 
tine  mora  baptizari  curent:  majores  vero  prius 
crqpturaa  lecnndum  canones  doceantur.  Si  vero  propter 
dBliam,  vel  dignitatem,  vel  facultates  habendas  fingant  bap- 
nri:  et  liberoa  aut  conjuges  eorum,  aut  domesticossuos  in 
riQTO  nlaqiierint,  et  eoe  qui  sibi  attineut  et  neceisitudine 
2  K  2 


juncti  sunt:  publicantur  et  competenter  plectuntur,  et 
rempublicam  non  attingunt.  This  law  is  repeated  by  Bal- 
samon,  Constitut.  Eccles.  ap.  Justell.  Bibliothec.  Juris  Ca- 
non, t  2.  p.  1296.  and  in  Photius  Nomocanon.  Tit  4.  cap. 
4.  p.  907.  ibid. 

"**  Phot.  Nomocan.  Tit.  4.  cap.  4.  p.  907.  Justin.  Novel. 
144.  cap.  2.  Per  duos  primum  annos  in  fide  instituantur, 
et  pro  viribus  Scripturas  ediscant :  tumqne  dcmum  sacro 
redemptionis  offerantur  baptismati,  tam  longi  temporis  pcsni- 
tentia  prorsus  redemptionis  fructum  assecuti.  Pueros  autem 
admodum,  qui  per  aetatem  doctrines  intelligere  nequeunt, 
etiam  absque  hac  observatione  sacro  dignari  baptismate 
admittimus. 
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in  their  own  persons.  For  ^lithout  such  personal 
professions,  there  in*as  ordintirily  no  admission  of 
them  to  the  privilege  of  baptism.  The  time  of  their 
instruction,  and  the  substance  and  manner  of  it,  has 
already  been  considered  particularly  in  the  last 
Book :  all,  therefore,  I  have  further  to  observe  con- 
cerning them  here,  is  in  relation  to  some  special 
cases,  which  we  find  determined  in  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  councils,  when,  because  great  multitudes 
were  baptized  at  riper  years,  the  church  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  many  cases,  which  are  scarce  to  be 
met  with  in  the  rules  of  later  ages. 

One  of  these  doubtful  cases  was  in 
Trt  dumb  penont  reference  to  dumb  persons,  who  were 

sllow<tl   to  w  bap- 

timi  tn  MHiw  cw-  incapacitated  at  the  time  of  baptism 

laiu  CUM.  ■  *■ 

from  answering  for  themselves.  In 
this  case,  if  persons  had  desired  to  be  baptized  be- 
fore this  infirmity  came  upon  them,  or  if  they  could 
by  sufficient  signs  signify  their  present  desire,  the 
church  favourably  accepted  their  request,  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  the  privilege  of  baptism.  The  first 
council  of  Orange  ^  has  a  canon  in  favour  of  such 
persons,  both  with  respect  to  baptism  and  penance ; 
for  it  decrees.  That  a  person  who  is  suddenly  struck 
speechless,  may  either  be  baptized,  or  admitted  to 
penance,  if  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  others, 
that  he  had  any  such  "will  or  desire  before  he  be- 
came dumb ;  or  if  in  tlie  time  of  this  misfortune  he 
could  make  signs  to  express  his  present  desire  and 
intention.  In  the  African  Code,  there  is  a  canon 
to  the  same  purpose.  That  men*  so  sick  ih.at  they 
cannot  answer  for  themselves,  may  be  baptized,  if 
their  friends  who  attended  them  in  danger,  do  tes- 
tify their  desire  of  baptism.  And  among  the  canon- 
ical answers  of  Timotlieus  of  Alexandria,  there  is 
one  of  the  like  nature.  For  the  question  is  i)ut,* 
Whether  if  a  catechumen  be  so  disordered  in  his 
mind  that  he  cannot  make  profession  of  his  faith, 
he  may  be  baptized,  notwithstanding  this  infirmity  ? 
And  the  answer  is,  He  may  if  he  be  not  possessed. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  case  actually  verified 
in  the  baptism  of  an  African  negro  slave  at  Car- 
thage, whom  his  master  had  caused  to  be  instmcted 
among  the  catechumens,  and  prepared  him  among 
the  coinj)€tenteB  for  baptism.     He  had  made  his  pro- 


fession of  faith  and  the  usual  renunciations  paUicly 
in  the  church,  as  was  customary  for  the  candidates 
of  baptism  to  do  before  they  came  to  the  baptistery 
to  consummate  the  mystery.  Bat  just  before  ^ 
time  of  baptism  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  which  made 
him  speechless.  However,  he  was  baptized;  othen  ] 
answering  in  his  name,  as  if  it  had  been  for  an  in-  ^ 
fant.  Ferrandus,  who  tells  the  story,  bad 
doubts  concerning  this  baptism,  which  he  < 
nicated  to  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa,  who  gave 
him  a  consolatory  answer  to  this  efiect :  That  this 
man^  had  all  the  conditions  required  by  our  Saviour 
for  adult  persons,  which  were,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve and  be  baptized.  Faith  and  the  profession  of 
it  is  the  act  of  the  man :  the  baptizing  him  is  only 
the  act  of  the  minister.  And  though  this  man  had 
not  his  senses  when  the  minister  performed  his  act, 
yet  he  had  when  he  himself  performed  his  own. 
We  l)elieve,  indeed,  that  none  but  infants  are  saved 
by  the  faith  of  those  that  bring  them,  and  that  at 
the  age  of  reason  a  man*s  own  confession  is  reqimi- 
ed :  but  this  man  made  his  profession  whilst  he  had 
his  senses,  and  was  baptized  whilst  he  was  yet  alive. 
From  whence  he  concludes,  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  his  salvation,  because  he  had  done  all 
that  was  necessary  on  his  part,  and  was  baptized  in 
the  manner  that  in  this  case  the  canons  had  ap- 
pointed. Let  me  add  to  all  this,  how  it  is  that  Al- 
baspinopus  and  many  others  understand  that  canon 
of  the  council  of  Eliberis,*  which  speaks  of  cate- 
chumens deserting  their  station,  and  forsaking  the 
church  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  last  desiring  to  be 
baptized :  in  this  case,  though  they  were  speechless, 
they  might  be  baptized,  if  either  any  of  the  cleigy, 
or  other  faithful  witnesses,  could  testify  that  they 
desired  to  be  made  Christians,  because  their  crimes 
were  committed  whilst  they  were  in  the  old  man: 
or,  as  other  copies  read  it,  because  they  seemed  to 
have  relinquished  and  bid  adieu  to  the  old  man; 
that  is,  in  their  former  state  of  sin  and  natural  cor- 
ruption. And  this  was  but  the  very  same  privily 
as  was  allowed  men  in  the  business  of  penance, 
mentioned  in  the  forecited  council  of  Orange,  and 
also  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  where  it  is 
said,*  That  if  a  lapser  desires  to  be  admitted  to 


'  Cone.  Arausican.  1.  can.  12.  Subito  obmutescens, 
prout  statutum  est,  baptizari  aut  poenitentiam  accipere  po- 
test, si  voluntatis  prsBterita!  testimonium  aliorum  verbis  ha- 
bet,  aut  pnesentis  in  sue  nutu. 

*  Cone.  Cart  bag.  3.  can.  34.  Ut  sgrotantes,  si  pro  se  re- 
spondere  non  possunt,  cum  voluntatis  eorum  testimonium 
sui  dixerint,  baptizentur.  Similiter  ct  de  pcenitentibus 
agendum  est  This  canon  is  repeated  in  the  Codex  Canon. 
Eecles.  Afric.  can.  48.  and  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
Councils  it  is  read  with  a  little  variation,  thus,  Cum  volun- 
tatis eorum  testimonium  hi,  qui  suis  perieulo  proprio  affuere, 
dixerint,  baptizentur,  &c. 

*  Timoth.  Kespons.  Canon,  cap.  4.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pan- 
dect, t  2.  p.  106. 


^  Fulgent,  dc  Baptismo  .£thiopis,  cap.  8.  See  a  like 
case  in  St.  Austin's  Confessions,  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

*  Cone.  Elibcr.  can.  45.  Qui  aUquando  fuerit  catechu- 
menus,  et  per  infinita  tempora  nunquam  ad  eGcletiam  ic* 
cesserit,  si  eum  de  dero  quisquam  agnoTerit  voluisse  cue 
Christianum,  aut  testes  aliqui  fideles  extiterint,  pbcait  ri 
baptismum  non  negari,  eo  quod  in  veterem  honunem  deli- 
quisse  videatur,  al.  eo  quod  veterem  hominem  derdiquoe 
videatur. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  76.  Qui  pcBnitentiam  in  infi^ 
mitate  petit,  si  casu,  dum  ad  eum  sacerdos  invitatus  venit, 
oppressus  infirmitate  obmutuerit,  yel  in  ftvnenn  tenos  fii- 
erit,  dent  testimonium  qui  eum  audienint,  et  aecipiat  pceni- 
tentiam ;  et  si  continue  creditur  moritnroi,  reeoncilittor  per 
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penance  in  time  of  sickness,  and  unfortunately  be- 
comes speechless,  or  falls  into  a  frenzy,  while  the 
priest  who  is  sent  for  is  coming  to  him,  they  who 
heard  his  desire  shall  testify  for  him,  and  he  shall 
be  admitted  to  penance :  and  if  he  seems  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  shall  be  reconciled  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  have  the  eucharist  poured 
into  his  mouth.  But  if  he  recovers,  the  witnesses 
shall  acquaint  him  that  his  petition  was  granted, 
and  then  he  shall  submit  himself  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  penance,  so  long  as  the  priest  who  admitted 
him  to  penance  shall  think  fit  in  his  discretion. 
Now,  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  same  manner, 
persons  who  were  baptized  in  such  a  condition, 
when  they  recovered,  were  obliged  to  make  their 
professions,  as  was  usual  in  baptism,  when  after- 
wards they  received  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
confirmation.  But  as  I  cannot  affirm  this  upon  the 
certain  evidence  of  any  rule  or  canon,  as  in  the 
other  case  of  penance,  but  only  judge  by  parity  of 
reason,  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  leave  every  one 
to  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 

g,jj^.  Another  question  was  sometimes 

ia^^LTTS^  raised  about  the  energumens,  or  per- 
■**'*  sons  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  whe- 

ther during  the  time  of  their  possession  it  was 
proper  to  give  them  baptism.  The  council  of  EH- 
beris  orders  them  to  be  deferred,  till  they  were  set 
free  and  cured ;  but  yet  in  case  of  extremity,  and 
visible  appearance  of  death,^  appoints  them  to  be 
baptized.  The  first  council'  of  Orange  seems  to 
have  allowed  it  not  only  in  absolute  necessity,  but 
in  the  remissions  and  intervals  of  their  distemper ; 
for  it  orders.  That  such  catechumens  as  were  pos- 
sessed, should  be  baptized,  according  as  their  ne- 
cessity required,  or  opportunity  permitted.  In  tlie 
canons  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  same 
question  is  put,  but  resolved  a  little  differently :  If 
baptism  be  desired  for  a  catechumen  that  is  pos- 
sened,  what  shall  be  done  ?  To  which  the  answer 
is.  Let  him  be  baptized  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
not  otherwise.*  So  likewise  in  the  Constitutions  " 
under  the  name  of  the  Apostles :  If  any  one  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil,  let  him  be  taught  the  principles 


of  piety,  but  not  be  received  to  communion  till  he 
is  cleansed :  yet  if  he  be  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
minent death,  let  him  be  received.  Some  under- 
stand this  of  being  received  to  the  communion  of 
the  eucharist,  but  it  is  plain  the  author  means  it  of 
being  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by 
baptism :  for  he  is  there  giving  rules  concerning 
persons  to  be  baptized,  and  describing  their  neces- 
sary qualifications ;  among  which  this  is  one.  That 
energumens  shall  be  cleansed  before  they  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion,  except  at  the  hour  of  death, 
where  necessity  gave  them  a  dispensation.  And 
this  was  the  ancient  rule  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
who  says,  That  they  who  were  possessed  with  im- 
clean  spirits,  were  baptized  in  time  of  sickness :  and 
many  times  this  benefit  followed  from  it,  that 
though  some  of  those  for  want  of  faith  were  still 
vexed"  with  unclean  spirits;  the  true  energy  of 
baptism,  which  was  to  deliver  men  from  the  power 
of  the  devil,  faiUng  in  some  by  their  own  default 
and  weakness  of  faith :  yet  in  others  it  was  found 
true  by  experience,  that  they  who  were  baptized  in 
time  of  sickness  and  urgent  necessity,  were  thereby 
delivered  from  the  unclean  spirit,  with  which  they 
were  before  possessed,  and  thenceforward  lived  a 
very  laudable  and  reputable  Ufe  in  the  church,  and 
made  a  daily  proficiency  and  increase  in  heavenly 
grace  by  the  augmentation  of  their  faith.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  it  oftentimes  happened,  that  some  of 
those  who  were  baptized  in  health,  when  they  after- 
ward fell  into  sin,  were  tormented  with  the  unclean 
spirit  returning  upon  them:  whence  it  was  ap- 
parent, that  the  devil  was  excluded  in  baptism  by 
the  faith  of  the  believer,  but  if  afterward  his  faith 
failed,  the  devil  returned  to  his  old  possession. 
From  this  discourse  of  Cyprian  we  learn,  not  only 
that  energumens  in  time  of  extremity  were  admitted 
to  baptism,  but  that  baptism  in  such  cases  was 
many  times  a  peculiar  benefit  to  them,  whilst  it 
delivered  them  from  the  possession  of  unclean  spirits, 
which  could  not  before  be  cast  out  by  any  power 
of  the  exorcists,  though  in  those  days  the  power 
of  exorcism  was  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 


mtniit  impotitioaem,  et  infundatur  ori  ejus  eucharistia.  Si 
Mipcnrizerit,  admoneatur  a  supradictis  testibus  pctitioni  sue 
tatisfiMtum,  et  subdatur  ttatutis  poenileDtis  legibus,  qiiam- 
din  Hicerdot  qui  paenitentiam  dedit,  probaverit.  Vid.  Leo. 
Ep.  89.  ad  Theodor.  Forojuliensem.  al.  91. 

*  Gone.  Eliber.  can.  37.  Eos  qui  ab  immundis  spiritibus 
vezantur,  si  in  fine  mortis  fuerint  coostituti,  baptizari  placet. 

*  CoDC.  Arausican.  can.  15.  Energumenis  catechumenis^ 
in  qnantam  vel  necessitas  exegerit,  vel  opportuuitas  per- 
miaerit,  de  baptismate  consulendum. 

*  Tinioth.  Respon.  Canon,  c.  2.  'Edv  iaifioifil^ofiivoi  fiii 
KttSrapitr^^^t  A  iuimTat  Xa/3c7v  r6  dyiov  ^uitTiofia.  iripi  it 

*  Gboatit.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.  'Edv  61  t«  iaifiova  Ixnt 
hZmwKiv^m  lahf  T^vcuo'//3ccav,  /a^  irpocdtxt<r^ot  di  cic  koi' 


1*  Cypr.  Ep.  76.  al.  69.  ad  Magnnm.  p.  187.  Si  aliqnis 
in  illo  movetur,  quod  quidam  de  iis  qui  segri  baptisantur, 
spiritibus  adhuc  immimdis  tentantur ;  sciat  diaboli  nequi- 
tiam  pertinacem  usque  ad  aquam  salutarem  valere,  in  bap- 

tismo  vero  omne  nequiti»  sua>  virus  amittere. Ibid.  p. 

188.  Hoc  denique  et  rebus  ipsis  experimur,  ut  necessitate 
urgente  in  a^gritudine  baptixati  et  gratiam  consecuti,  ca- 
reant  immundo  spiritu,  quo  antea  movebantur;  et  lauda- 
biles  ac  probabiles  in  ecciesia  vivant,  plusque  per  dies 
singulos  in  augmentum  caelestis  gratiae  per  fidei  incrementa 
proficiant.  Et  contra  nonnulli  ssepe  de  illis  qui  sanibapti- 
zantur,  si  postmodum  peccare  coeperint,  spiritu  immundo  re- 
deunte  quatiuntur ;  ut  manifestum  sit,  diabolum  in  baptismo 
fide  credentis  excludi;  si  fides  postmodum  defecerit,regredi. 
See  also  Clemen.  Recognit.  lib.  4.  cap.32.  to  the  tame  ^^ux^wk^. 
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Another  obscn-ation  to  be  made 
xo  ak^V  to  be  upon  thc  baiitlsm  of  adult  persons,  is 

bapttfrti  without  f lie    ...  ,  *     , 

ir.iinMH.;  uf  ia«  iR  rcuition  to  sucli  85  Were  slaves  to 

nui^trr. 

Christian  masters.  For  we  find  by 
the  author  of  thc  Constitutions  under  thc  name  of 
the  AiK)stlcs,  that  in  the  examination  of  thc  several 
qualificntinns  of  tliosc  that  oflfercd  themselves  to 
ba]>tisni,  one  part  of  the  inquiry  was,  whether 
they  were  slaves  or  freemen.  If  they  were  slaves 
to  a  heathen,  they  were  only  taught  their  obliga- 
tions to  please  their  master,  that  the  word  of  God 
might  not  be  blasphemed;  and  thc  master  had 
no  further  concern  in  their  baptism,  as  being  him- 
self an  infidel :  but  if  the  master  were  a  Christian, 
then  the  testimony  of  the  master  was  first  to  be  re- 
quired*' concerning  the  life  and  conversation  of  his 
slave,  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  baptism.  If  he  gave  a  laudable  account  of  him, 
he  was  received ;  if  othemvise,  he  was  rejected,  till 
he  approved  himself  to  his  master.  So  far  in  those 
days  it  was  thought  necessary  and  serviceable  to 
religion  to  grant  Christian  masters  a  power  over 
their  slaves,  that  without  their  testimony  and  appro- 
bation they  could  not  be  accepted  as  fit  candidates 
of  baptism :  not  that  this  was  intended  to  counte- 
nance any  tyrannical  power  in  Christian  masters  to 
debar  their  slaves  of  baptism,  and  deny  them  the 
privilege  and  benefits  of  the  Christian  rehgion, 
(which  is  a  piece  of  barbarous  cruelty,  and  spiritual 
tyranny  over  men's  souls,  unknown  to  former  ages,) 
but  the  design  was  to  preserve  the  piuity  of  rehgion, 
and  keep  back  hypocritical  and  profane  pretenders 
from  the  holy  mysteries ;  the  over-hasty  admission 
of  whom  might  prove  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  the 
profession,  if  persons  of  a  doubtful  life  were  indis- 
criminately and  indiflfcrently  admitted  to  the  sacred 
rites  of  it.  This  caution  wisely  lodged  a  useful 
power  in  the  hands  of  Christian  masters,  which 
prudence  and  charity  directed  them  to  use  soberly, 
to  edification,  and  not  to  destruction.  And  experi- 
ence proved  it  to  be  a  useful  rule ;  for  it  both  made 
the  masters  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  their  slaves, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  of  the  African 
negro  mentioned  in  Fulgcntius,  and  also  made  thc 
slaves  sincere  in  their  professions  and  pretences  to 
religion,  when  they  knew  they  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  real  converts,  worthy  of  baptism,  without 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  their  masters.  There 


were  also  laws  of  state  obliging  all  masten  to  take 
care  of  their  families,  so  far  as  to  we  that  evoy 
individual  person,  slaves  as  well  as  children,  were 
made  Christians;  and  in  default  of  this,  Mme 
penalties  were  annexed,  depriving  the  masters  of 
certain  privileges  in  the  commonwealth,  if  thej 
were  found  either  remiss,  or  acting  by  collusion  in 
this  part  of  their  duty.**  So  that  all  imaginable 
obhgation  was  laid  upon  masters,  both  in  point  of 
interest,  duty,  and  charity,  to  take  care  of  the  hi- 
st ruction  of  their  slaves,  and  bring  them  with  their 
own  testimonials  to  Christian  baptism. 

Yet,  because  baptism  was  to  be  a  ^^  , 
voluntar}'  act  in  adult  persons,  some  ^SJSffSiltii 
]a.ws  were  made  against  compelling  SMbrtaS^ 
any  one  by  force  to  receive  it  In  *'^*" 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  a  canon  was  made  to 
this  purpose  concerning  the  Jews,  who  had  some- 
times been  drawn  by  force  to  be  baptized  againit 
their  will,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  synod,  that 
thenceforth  no  one  should  be  compelled  by  force  to 
profess  **  the  Christian  fidth.  **  For  God  bath  me^ 
cy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  wiO 
he  hardeneth."  For  such  are  not  to  be  saved  against 
their  will,  but  of  their  own  free  consent,  that  the 
form  or  method  of  their  justification  may  be  perfect 
For  as  man  perished  by  his  own  tree  will,  obeying 
the  serpent,  so  every  man  is  saved  (when  he  is  call- 
ed by  the  grace  of  God)  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
of  faith,  and  conversion  of  his  own  mind.  There- 
fore they  are  not  to  be  compelled  by  force,  but  to 
be  persuaded  by  their  own  free  will  to  be  converted. 
But  as  to  those  who  have  heretc^ore  been  forced  to 
embrace  Christianity,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of 
thc  religious  prince  Sisebutus,  or  Sisenandus,  foras- 
much as  they  have  been  partakers  of  the  sacraments, 
and  have  received  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  the 
unction  of  chrism,  and  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  the  faith,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled by  force  or  necessity  to  receive,  lest  the  name 
of  the  Lord  should  be  blasphemed,  and  the  fiiith 
which  they  have  received  be  viUfied  and  exposed  to 
contempt.  By  this  we  learn,  that  baptism  was 
always  to  be  a  voluntary  act  in  adult  persons,  and 
none  were  to  be  compelled  against  their  own  wills 
to  receive  it :  and  though  the  church  did  not  rescind 
such  actions  as  were  done  against  this  rule,  yet  she 


"  Const  it.  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.  '£<iv  -rurrov  iov\o9  ^, 
ip»TdcOto  6  Kvpiov  aifTOv,  it  fiaprvpil  aifrtp'  iav  di  /ai/, 

tl  ii  fiapTvpti  auTtif  irpo<rtfxio9<jo, 

"  See  chap.  4.  sect  19. 

**  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  5G.  De  Judfleis  autem  pnecepit 
sancta  synodug,  nemini  deinceps  ad  credendum  vim  in- 
fprrc.  Cui  cnim  vult  Deus  miseretur,  et  qiiem  vult  indurat. 
Nun  enim  tales  inviti  salvandi  sunt,  scd  volentes,  ut  integra 
sit  forma  just itia:  sicut  enim  homo  propria  arbitrii  volun- 
Ute  serpent!  obediens  periit,  sic  vocante  w  grati&  Dei, 


propriae  mentis  conversione  homo  quitque  credendo  salvator. 
Ergo  non  vi,  sed  liber&  arbitrii  voluntate,  ut  coDTertantnr 
suadendi  sunt,  non  potius  impellendi.  Qui  autem  jam  pri- 
dem  ad  Christianitatem  venire  coacti  lUDt,  ticat  factum  est 
temporibus  religiosisiimi  principia  Sitebuti,  (aL  Sisenandi,) 
quia  jam  constat  eot  sacramentia  Divinis  Mciatoa,  et  bap- 
tismi  gratiam  suacepisse,  etchriimate  anetoi  esae,  et  corpo- 
ris Domini  et  sanguinis  eztitiaae  participea,  opoitet  ctiam 
ut  fidem,  quam  vi  vel  necessitate  fUBcepenint,  tenere  c 
tur,  ne  nomen  Domini  blasphemetur,  et  fides,  quam  i 
perunt,  vilii  ac  contemptibilii  habestur. 
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did  not  approve  them,  but  thought  them  worthy  of 
her  censure,  and  unfit  to  be  made  a  precedent  for 
the  future.  That  which  looks  most  like  force  in 
this  case  allowed  by  law,  was  the  orders  of  Justinian 
mentioned**  before,  one  of  which  appoints  the  hea- 
thens, and  the  other  the  Samaritans,  to  be  baptized, 
with  their  wives,  and  children,  and  servants,  under 
pain  of  confiscation.  But  even  these  laws  did  not 
compel  them  to  be  baptized  against  their  wiUs,  but 
allowed  them  two  years'  time  to  be  catechumens, 
and  admitted  none  but  such  as  made  a  voluntary 
profession  of  their  feith  and  repentance.  For  the 
penalties  were  only  designed  to  prevent  firaud  and 
prevarications,  in  such  as  pretended  to  receive  bap- 
tism themselves,  but  In  the  mean  time  took  no  care 
to  have  their  families  made  Christian ;  against  whom 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  then  thought  no  laws  se- 
vere enough  could  be  enacted.  So  that  these  laws 
were  tempered  with  the  greatest  prudence,  between 
the  extremes  of  rigour  and  remissness,  that  men 
might  be  made  sensible,  on  the  one  hand,  of  their 
obligations  to  become  Christians,  and  yet  none  have 
reason  to  complain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
were  forced  by  violence  to  embrace  a  religion  against 
their  wills,  which  they  could  not  approve  and  assent 
to.  For  the  penalties,  as  I  said,  were  only  designed 
to  chastise  the  hypocritical  practices  and  fraudulent 
remissness  of  manifest  prevaricators.  And  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  all  civil  governments  and  states 
in  all  ages  would  enact  such  laws,  and  put  them 
duly  in  execution,  against  such  sort  of  Christians, 
who,  instead  of  encouraging  their  slaves  to  be  bap- 
tized, are  the  only  obstacles  to  hinder  and  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  Christian  baptism. 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  note  con- 
wkJ^^wtt*  ceming  adult  persons,  who  might  or 
^^;  wtth^  p£*-  might  not  be  admitted  to  baptism  * 


•  «tt»ia  tndm  and  that  is,  that  all  such  heathens  as 

and  TCKationa^which 

J2h  *!iSi*iSiiJ.'  DMide  their  livelihood  out  of  any  scan- 
n^km  mad  tuge-  ^Q^g  trades  or  professions,  which 


could  not  be  allowed  by  the  rules  of 
Christianity,  were  rejected  firom  baptism,  till  they 
solemnly  promised  to  bid  adieu,  and  actually  for- 
sook such  vocations.  The  author  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  specifies  several  of  this  nature. 
Such  as  the  ropno/SMrcoi,  panders  or  procurers ;  ir^pvai, 
whores;  f(2wXoiroM»i,  makers  of  images  or  idols;'* 
against  whom  Tertullian  has  also  a  particular  dis- 


sertation, where  he  censures  this  trade  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  profession  of  Christianity,  telling 
men,  that  by  this  art  they  made  the  devils  their 
o/tfmni,  their  pupils,  to  whom  they  were  a  sort  of 
foster-fathers,  whilst  they  furnished  out  materials  to 
carry  on  their  service.  And  with  what  confidence,*' 
says  he,  can  any  man  exorcise  his  own  alumni, 
those  devils,  whose  service  he  makes  his  own  house 
a  shop  or  armoury  to  maintain  ?  reflecting  on  this 
unlawful  trade  of  making  images  for  the  idol  tem- 
ples. Next  to  these  in  the  Constitutions  follow  oi 
Im  ffrt|vqc>  actors  and  stage-players,  who  could  not 
stick  to  that  profession,  and  be  admitted  to  Christian 
baptism,  because  a  great  deal  both  of  lewdness  and 
idolatry  was  actually  committed  or  encouraged  by 
such  as  made  a  livelihood  of  that  profession.  The 
canons,  therefore,  forbade  all  such  to  be  baptized, 
and  excommunicated  those  that  fell  to  the  trade 
again  after  baptism.  If  a  soothsayer  or  a  stage- 
player,  says  the  council  of  EUberis,"  have  a  mind 
to  become  believers,  that  is,  to  be  baptized,  let  them 
be  received,  on  condition  they  first  bid  adieu  to  their 
arts,  and  return  not  to  them  again.  Which  if  they 
attempt  to  do  against  this  prohibition,  they  shall 
be  cast  out  of  the  church.  In  like  manner,  the  third 
council  of  Carthage"  appoints  all  such  to  be  ex- 
conmiunicated,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  or  received 
again  to  favour  but  upon  their  conversion.  And  in 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  not  only  public  actors,  but  pri- 
vate teachers  and  masters  of  this  scandalous  art, 
were  debarred  the  communion  of  the  church:  as 
appears  from  Cyprian's  answer  to  Eucratius,  who 
put  this  question  to  him.  Whether"  a  stage-player 
might  communicate,  who  continued  to  follow  that 
dishonourable  trade,  by  teaching  children  that  per- 
nicious art,  which  he  was  master  of  ?  To  which 
Cyprian  replies.  That  it  was  neither  agreeable  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  nor  the  discipline  of  the  gospel, 
that  the  modesty  and  honour  of  the  church- should 
be  defiled  with  so  base  and  infamous  a  contagion. 
For  if  the  law  prohibited  men  to  wear  women's  ap- 
parel, and  laid  a  curse  upon  all  that  did  it ;  how 
much  greater  was  the  crime,  not  only  to  wear  their 
clothes,  but  to  express  their  loose,  and  wanton,  and 
efieminate  gestures,  by  teaching  this  inunodest  art 
to  others !  Indeed,  this  kind  of  life  was  scandalous 
even  among  the  wise  and  sober  part  of  the  very 
heathens.    Tertullian  observes,  That  they  who  pro- 


»  See  chap.  4.  sect.  19. 

^  CoDstit.  Apost.  lib.  a  cap.  32. 

"  Tertul.  de  IdoloUt.  c.  11.  Qu&  constanti&  exorcixabit 
aUimnos  lUfHu  qaibui  domum  suam  cellariam  pnestat  ? 

*  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  62.  Si  augur  aut  pautomimi  credere 
▼otnerint,  placuit,  ut  priua  artibus  suis  renuncient,  et  tunc 
demam  suiCtpiaDtur,  ita  ut  ulterius  non  revertantur.  Quod 
»i  CMere  contra  interdictum  tentaverint,  projiciantur  ab 


"  Cooc.  Cmrthag.  3.  can.  35.    Utscenicis  atquo  histrioni' 
Vw,  CKleriaqne  hiyusmodi  personis,  vel  apostaticis,  con- 


▼ersis  vel  reversia  ad  Dominum,  gratia  vel  reconciliatio  non 
negetur. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  61.  al.  2.  ad  Eucratium,  p.  3.  Consulendum 
me  existimasti,  quid  mihi  videatur  de  hit trione  quodam,  qui 
apud  vos  conititutus,  in  ejusdem  adhuc  artis  siub  dedecore 
perseverat,  et  magisteret  doctor  non  erudiendorum,  sed  per- 
dendorum  puerorum,  id  quod  male  didicit,  caiteris  quoque 
insinuat ;  an  talis  debeat  communicare  nobiscum  ?  Puto  nee 
Majestati  Divins,  nee  evangelic®  disciplins  congruere,  iit 
pador  et  honor  ecclesis  tarn  turpi  et  infami  contagioae 
foedetur,  &c. 
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fesscd  these  arts  were  noted  with  infamy,"  degraded 
and  denied  many  privileges,  driven  from  court,  from 
pleading,  from  the  senate,  from  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  all  other  honours  in  the  Roman  city  and 
commonwealth.  Which  is  also  confirmed  by  St. 
Austin,"  who  says.  No  actor  was  ever  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  freedom,  or  any  other  honourable  privi- 
lege of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Therefore,  since  this 
was  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a  trade  even  among 
the  heathens,  it  is  no  wonder  the  church  would  ad- 
mit none  of  this  calling  to  baptism,  without  obliging 
them  first  to  bid  adieu  to  so  ignominious  a  profes- 
sion. To  have  done  otherwise,  had  been  to  expose 
herself  to  reproach,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to 
the  adversary  to  blaspheme,  if  men  of  such  lewd 
and  profligate  practices  had  been  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  w^ho  were  excluded  from 
the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  honours  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

j,^,  7  The  next  that  are  prohibited  in 

chiJSuSlfaiSr'  the  Constitutions,  are  charioteers,  and 
oUiCT  (miDMtrtm.  giadiators,"  and  racers,  and  curators 
of  the  common  games,  practisers  in  the  Olympic 
games,  minstrels,  harpers,  dancers,  vintners,  and 
such  like,  who  are  commanded  either  to  quit  these 
callings,  or  to  be  rejected  from  baptism.  It  may 
seem  a  little  strange,  that  some  of  these  callings, 
which  seem  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  are 
now  commonly  allowed,  should  then  be  thought 
just  reasons  to  debar  men  from  baptism.  But  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  these  arts  in  the  time  of  hea- 
thenism were  instrumental  in  carrjring  on  idolatry, 
lewdness,  and  profaneness,  and  therefore  by  the  an- 
cients, whose  discipline  was  exact,  were  thought 
improper  to  be  allowed  in  the  practice  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  Circensian  games  were  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  and  therefore  to  be  concerned  in  them  as  a 
charioteer,  was  still  to  partake  in  idolatry.  Upon 
which  account,  the  first  council  of  Aries'*  orders  all 
such  to  be  excommunicated  as  continued  after  bap- 
tism in  this  service.  And  there  is  a  remarkable 
story  told  by  St  Jerom**  in  the  Life  of  Hilarion, 
concerning  one  of  these  charioteers,  a  heathen  of 
the  city  of  Gazii,  >vho,  being  struck  by  the  devil 
with  a  dead  palsy,  as  he  was  driving  his  chariot,  so 
that  he  could  not  move  his  hand,  nor  neck,  but  only 


"  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  22.  Damnant  ignominia  et 
capitis  minutionc,  arcentes  curia,  rostris,  senatu,  equite, 
caeterisque  honuribus  omnibus  simul  ac  ornament  is. 

2»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  2.  c.  14.     Actores  pocticanim 

fabularum  removent  a  societate  civitatis ab  honoribus 

omnibus  repellunt  homines  sceuicos. 

*■  Constit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.    'Hv^ox^^i  ^  fiovofiaxov,  h 

h  Kl^api<Tiji^  ^  XvpKTTIfV,  ^   6  Ti;V    opXt/Cril^  f/KlStlKvOfllUOVf 

^  KrtiTTjXov,  ft  'KavaderBaxraVf  ft  diro(ia\\i<Tdui<rav* 
'^*  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  can.  4.     De  agitatoribus,  qui  fideles 

•unt,  placuit  eos,  quamdiu  agitaut,  a  communione  separari. 
**  Hieron.  Vit.  Hilarion.  cap.  13.     Auriga  Gazeotii,  in 


his  tongue  to  prayer;  in  this  condition  he  was ^ 
brought  in  a  bed  to  Hilarion,  who  told  him  that  he  | 
could  not  be  healed,  unless  he  believed  in  Jesus,  ';  > 
and  promised  to  bid  adieu  to  his  former  trade.  The  \ 
man  immediately  upon  this  believed,  renounced,  and   ', 
was  healed,  rejoicing  more  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  than  his  body.    This  calling  ministered  to 
idolatry,  and  upon  that  score  a  renunciation  of  it 
was  so  precisely  exacted  of  men  at  their  baptism. 
The  gladiator's  art  was  infamous  for  its  barbarity 
and  cruelty,  involving  men  in  murder  and  blood- 
shed, and  therefore  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  Christianity.    The  racers,  and  curators  of 
the  public  games,  and  Olympic  combatants,  were  all 
concerned  in  idolatrous  practices ;  for  these  games 
also  were  held  in  the  name  and  to  the  honour  of 
some  idol  god ;  which  calling  was  therefore  to  be 
renounced,  as  an  appendage  to  idolatry,  before  men 
came  to  baptism.    For  the  other  trades,  of  min- 
strels, harpers,  dancers,  &'c.,  besides  their  minister- 
ing to  levity,  vanity,  and  luxury,  they  were  also 
employed  in  idol  worship  and  other  profaneness, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  of 
making  such  a  strict  prohibition  of  them  in  the 
subsequent  life  of  every  Christian. 

The  next  sort  of  persons  mentioned  ^^^  ^^ 
in  the  Constitutions,  as  unworthy  of  p,JSlIl!«5?Jbi 
baptism,  are  lascivious  persons,  with  *'*'*^  "** 
all  practisers  of  curious  arts,**  as  magicians,  en- 
chanters, astrologers,  diviners,  magical  channen, 
idle  and  wandering  beggars,  makers  of  amulets  and 
phylacteries,  and  such  as  dealt  in  heathenish  lus- 
trations, soothsayers,  and  observers  of  signs  and 
omens,  interpreters  of  palpitations,  observers  of  ac- 
cidents in  meeting  others,  making  divination  there- 
upon, as  upon  a  blemish  in  the  eye,  or  in  the  feet, 
observers  of  the  motion  of  birds  or  weasels,  observ- 
ers of  voices  and  symbolical  sounds.  All  these  are 
appointed  to  be  examined  and  tried  a  considerable 
time,  whether  they  would  relinquish  their  arts  or 
not.  /If  they  did,  they  might  be  received ;  if  not, 
they  were  to  be  rejected  from  baptismJ  The  names 
of  these  curious  arts,  which  I  have  expressed  in  the 
margin,  arc  some  of  them  difficult  to  be  understood. 
The  Xwrayec  are  explained  by  Chrysostom*  to  be 
idle  wandering  beggars,  given  to  spend  what  they 


curru  percuMus  a  daemone,  totus  obriguit,  ita  ut  nee  manui 
agitarc,  nee  cervicem  poaset  reflectere.  Delatus  ei^  in 
lecto,  cum  solam  linguam  moveret  ad  precea,  audirit  noa 
prius  posse  sanari,  quam  crederet  in  Jesum,  et  le  spondent 
arti  pristinsD  renunciatunim.  Credidit,  tpopondit,.asatiii 
est,  magisque  de  animae  quam  de  corporis  salute  exultarit 
*  Const  it  Apost.  lib.  8.  cap.  32.     1d6y<n,  iiraotSdtt  iv- 

dfifiara  iroiwVy  irtptKa^aipwify  oI«v(cm^«,  O'v^i/SoXo^f  imrt, 
iraKfittHf  ipfitveif^,  <^(;XaTTd/ikM>€  l»  o-uvcurrqo'tt  Xt^as 
oi^cctfv,  ft  irodSiVf  ft  6pvi^mVt  ft  yaXwv,  ft  k-wi^mv^tmrt  % 
wapaKpoafAarmif  av/i/SoXucwv,  XP<^*^  ^Kifial^i9^$$9Uf,  ftCi 
*'  Chrysost.  Horn.  13.  in  Ephet. 
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got  in  gaming  and  luxury.  But  others  make  them 
a  sort  of  diviners,  or  fortune-tellers,  like  our  gipsies, 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  this  place.  The  ircpuifi- 
lutra  were  the  same  with  the  phylaeteria,  which 
were  amulets  made  of  ribands,  with  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  some  other  charm  of  words,  written  in  them, 
and  hanged  about  the  neck  to  cure  diseases,  and 
preserve  men  from  danger,  whence  they  had  the 
name  of  phylacteries  or  preservatives.  Now,  this 
was  a  piece  of  heathenish  superstition  and  idolatry, 
which  stuck  closest  to  new  converts,  and  was  mobt 
difficult  to  be  cured.  Therefore  we  find  the  ancient 
canons  and  fathers  very  severe  in  their  censures  and 
invectives  against  it.  The  council  of  Laodicca  con- 
demns clergymen  that  pretended  to  make  such  phy- 
lacteries, which  were  truly  the  bonds  and  fetters  of 
their  own  souls,  and  orders  all  such  as  wore  them 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  church."  The  council  of 
Trullo"  decrees  six  years*  penance  for  such  of- 
fenders. St  Chrysostom*  declaims  against  it  as 
gross  idolatry,  whatever  httle  pleas  were  brought 
in  favour  of  it  The  use  of  amulets  to  hang  about 
the  neck,  says  he,  is  idolatry,  though  they  that  gain 
by  it  offer  a  thousand  philosophical  arguments  to 
defend  it,  sa3dng.  We  only  pray  to  God,  and  do  no- 
thing more ;  and,  The  old  woman  that  made  them 
was  a  Christian  and  a  believer ;  with  other  such 
like  excuses :  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  threat- 
ens to  excommunicate  all  such  as  were  found  to 
practise  it  So  that,  as  this  was  a  crime  deserving 
excommunication  in  all  that  were  already  baptized, 
it  was  thought  also  a  just  reason  to  prohibit  any 
firom  coming  to  baptism,  who  would  not  first  pro- 
mise to  renounce  it 

g^^  ,  Another  sort  of  persons  whom  the 

pJbS'^^SS"'^  author  of  the  Constitutions  excludes 
'**'**^  from  the  privilege  of  baptism,  are 

freqaeaters  of  the  public  games  and  theatre.  If 
any  man's  mind"  be  addicted  to  the  madness  of 
the  theatre,  or  huntings,  or  horse-racings,  or  other 
gymnastical  sports  and  exercises,  let  him  either 
leave  them  off  or  be  rejected  from  baptism.  The 
"^^eamed  Hicronymus  Mercurialis"  has  an  observa- 
tion, that  will  explain  the  reason  of  this  prohi- 
bition. For  in  his  curious  discourse,  De  Arte  6ym- 
nastica,  he  observes,  these  several  sorts  of  heathen ' 
games  and  pl^s  were  instituted  upon  a  religious 
account,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  men  thought 


they  were  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them,  whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  such  exercises.  Therefore  a 
Christian  could  not  be  present  at  them  as  a  spec- 
tator, without  partaking,  in  some  measure,  in  the 
idolatry  of  them.  Besides,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  as  well  as  lewdness  and  pro- 
faneness,  committed  in  many  of  them,  which  it 
did  not  become  a  Christian  eye  to  behold  with  plea- 
sure and  approbation.  The  theatre  was  looked 
upon  as  the  devil's  propriety,  and  so  he  himself 
termed  it,  as  we  learn  from  that  famous  story  in 
Tertullian,"  where  speaking  of  a  Christian  woman, 
who  went  to  the  theatre,  and  returned  possessed 
with  a  devil,  he  says.  The  unclean  spirit  being  asked 
by  the  exorcist,  how  he  durst  presume  to  make  such 
an  attempt  upon  a  believer,  replied  confidently, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  her,  because  he  found  her 
upon  his  own  ground.  For  these  reasons  the  an- 
cient canons  and  fathers  are  so  frequently  severe 
in  their  invectives  against  all  theatrical  exercises, 
not  only  in  the  actors,  but  also  in  the  spectators, 
declaring  them  to  be  incompatible  with  the  piety 
and  purity  of  a  Christian  life.  And  upon  this  ac- 
coimt  men  were  obliged  to  renounce  them  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  baptism.  But  of  this 
something  more  when  we  come  to  the  form  of  re- 
nunciation. 

The  several  sorts  of  persons  hither- 
to mentioned  were  excluded  from  inwtutoiMth* 
baptism  without  exception :  but  there  ^^^^  mtnfar 
are  two  other  kinds  or  states  of  life, 
that  must  be  considered  with  some  distinction,  that 
is,  the  military  life,  and  the  state  of  concubinage,  as 
it  is  called  sometimes  in  the  civil  law  and  ancient 
canons.  Some  learned  persons'*  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancients  had  so  much  a  dislike  to  the  mili- 
tary life,  as  to  excommunicate  such  as  bore  arms 
after  baptism :  which  they  afl&rm  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Nicene  fathers,  to  whom  they  impute  it  as  an 
error,  that  they  condemned  absolutely  the  military 
life  as  unlawful,  which  St  John  Baptist  had  ap- 
proved. But  this  charge  is  grounded  merely  upon 
a  mistake  and  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of 
those  fathers,  who  had  no  intent  to  condemn  the 
military  life  in  general,  but  only  as  it  might  happen 
to  be  unlawful  in  some  particular  circumstances 
and  cases.  The  words  of  the  canon  referred  to  are 
these :  "  If  any,  who  at  first  by  the  grace  of  God 


*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  36.  Ov  del  lcpaT(K««  h  kXtip  (k«i9 
wottip  tA  Xvy&fltMa  <^u\aiCTi$p(a,  dTiif&  i<m  iiafitoTifipta 
TMV  ^vX'^*  avrStyr  Tob^  ik  <^piirrav  ^lirrtvOai  ix  t^<  Ik- 

*  CoDC.  TniU.  can.  61. 

**  Chrys.  Horn.  8.  in  Colos.  p.  1374.  Td  irtpiairra,  k&w 
^pia  ^tXovoi^wciM  ol  Ik  rirtaif  xPW^'*'*^^f^^^h  &c.  tM»- 
XokoTpila  t6  Tpayfia  i(rri».  Vid.  Chrys.  in  Psalm,  ix.  et 
Horn.  6.  advenos  Judsos.  It  Basil,  in  Psal.  xlvi.  Chrys. 
Hnin.  21.  ad  Pop.  Aniioch. 

**  Conatit  A  pott  lib.  8.  cap.  32.      Qtarpofiapta  tint 


irpovKiiTai,  h  KVinjyioity  ^  ImroSpofiioiVy  h  AySMrut'  h  irav- 
adtr^ott  h  &iroPaWi<r!^to, 

*>  Mercurial,  de  Arte  Gymnast,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  12.  Lu- 
dorum  finis  erat  religio  qusedam,  qua  antiqui  opinabantur 
sese  diis  rem  gratam  illis  ludis  tanquam  promissam  facturos. 

"  Tertul.  de  Spectac.  cap.  26.  Theatrum  adiit,  et  inde 
cum  diemonio  rediit.  Itaque  in  exorcismo  cum  oneraretur 
immundus  spiritus,  quod  ausus  esset  fidelem  aggredi ;  con- 
stanter,  et  justissime,  inquit,  feci,  in  meo  enim  inveni. 

**  Scult.  Discus.  QusBSt  de  Concilio  Nicsno,  in  Medulla. 
Patr.  par.  I.  p.  477. 
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made  confession  of  the  fisdth,*  and  cast  away  the 
military  girdle,  afterward  return  to  their  vomit 
again,  so  as  to  give  money  and  buy  a  place  in  the 
army,  let  them  be  ten  years  among  the  prostrators, 
after  they  have  been  three  years  among  the  hearers." 
The  generality  of  interpreters  take  this  to  refer  pe- 
culiarly to  the  times  of  Licinius  the  persecutor,  who 
by  an  edict  had  ordered  all  such  Christian  soldiers 
to  be  cashiered,  as  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods ; 
upon  which  many  Christians  in  the  army  threw 
away  their  girdles,  and  quitted  the  military  life. 
But  afterward  some  of  them  returned  again  to  it 
upon  the  conditions  proposed,  doing  sacrifice  and 
conmiitting  idolatry,  and  giving  money  to  regain 
their  places ;  against  whose  prevarication  and  re- 
volt the  discipline  of  this  canon  was  intended.  So 
Balsamon  and  Zonaras  among  the  old  expositors ; 
and  so  Grotius"  and  Ziegler,"  Sylvius  and  Corio- 
lanus,  Binnius,  and  Bishop  Beverege,  with  many 
other  modem  writers.  Albaspinieus  thinks  it  pc- 
cuharly  respected  such  penitents  only,  as  vowed  to 
renounce  all  secular  business  and  employments, 
and  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  penance,  but  af- 
terward* returned  to  a  secular  life,  and  took  upon 
them  civil  oflices  again,  which  in  the  imperial  law 
and  canons  of  the  church  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  name  of  miiitia  palatina.  And  Sahnasius  ad- 
vances* an  opinion  not  much  different  from  this. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  council 
of  Nice  made  no  general  prohibition  of  the  military 
life,  but  only  in  some  such  special  cases.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
they  esteemed  the  vocation  of  a  soldier  simply  un- 
lawful. £s{)ecially  considering  that  Constantine 
himself  allowed  the  soldiers,  who  were  cashiered 
by  Licinius,  to  return  to  their  ancient  employment 
again,  as  is  rightly  observed  by  Ziegler  out  of  The- 
odoret  and  Eusebius.**  Nay,  the  first  council  of 
Aries  excommunicated  all  such  as  threw  away  their 
arms  in  time  of  peace,*'  on  pretence  that  they  were 
Christians.  All  which  abundantly  proves,  that  the 
ancient  canons  did  not  condemn  the  military  life  as 
a  vocation  simply  unlawful  or  antichristian,  nor 
consequently  such  as  men  M^erc  obliged  to  renounce 
at  their  baptism ;  but  all  that  was  required  of  them, 
was  only  what  St.  John  Baptist  had  exacted  before, 


when  they  came  to  his  baptism,  as  appears  from  the 
rule  in  the  Constitutions,^  providing  in  this  case, 
That  a  soldier,  when  he  desired  baptism,  should  be 
taught  to  do  violence  to  no  man,  to  accuse  no  one 
falsely,  and  to  be  content  with  his  wages :  if  he  ccm- 
sented  to  these  things,  he  waa  to  be  received ;  if 
otherwise,  to  be  rejected.  This  waa  the  standing 
rule  of  the  church,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  man  being  refused  baptism  merely  became 
he  was  a  soldier,  unless  some  imlawful  circumstance, 
as  that  of  idolatry,  or  the  like,  made  the  vocation 
sinfuL 

The  other  case,  which  has  been 
matter  of  doubt,  is  concerning  the  wh!ti&''^n«M 
state  of  concubinaee,  which  in  the  «t.*  uv«i!  ia  «• 
common  acceptation  is  a  matter  of 
such  ill  fisune,  that  it  seems  a  wonder  to  many  to 
hear  of  any  allowance  made  to  it  in  the  civil  law 
and  ancient  canons.  But  they  made  a  distinctioii 
anciently  in  this  matter,  as  the  Jews  and  patriarchi 
of  old  did,  among  whom  there  was  one  sort  of  eoo- 
cubines  which  was  permitted,  aa  differing  nothing 
from  a  wife,  save  only  that  she  was  not  married  with 
all  the  solemnities  and  usual  forms  that  the  other 
was.  And  this  sort  of  concubines  the  ancient  ca- 
nons received  both  to  baptism  and  the  comjnnnioD. 
The  rule  in  the  Constitutions*  about  this  matter  it 
given  thus :  A  concubine  that  is  a  slave  to  an  infide]« 
if  she  keep  herself  only  to  him,  may  be  received  to 
baptism;  but  if  she  commit  fornication  with  othen, 
she  shall  be  rejected.  A  like  decree  was  made  in 
the  council  of  Toledo^  concerning  the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  communion :  If  any  Christian  who 
has  a  wife,  have  also  a  concubine,  let  him  not  com- 
municate. But  if  he  have  no  wife,  but  only  a  con- 
cubine instead  of  a  wife,  he  may  not  be  repelled 
from  the  communion,  provided  he  be  content  to  he 
joined  to  one  woman  only,  whether  wife  or  concu- 
bine, as  he  pleases.  Now  the  difference  betwixt 
such  a  concubine  and  a  wife,  as  learned  men  have 
observed,*  was,  not  that  the  one  was  truly  married, 
and  the  other  not;  but  in  the  different  way  of  their 
being  married.  For  she  that  was  called  a  wife  was 
married  publicly,  and  with  great  solemnity,  and  in- 
struments of  dowry,  and  other  ceremonies  which  the 
civil  and  canon  law  required;  but  she  who  was 


•*  Cone.  Nic.  can.  12.  01  irpovK\f\^iirrt^  fikv  A'n-d  t5« 
XdptTo^y  Kal  r%\v  TrputTnv  hpfitjv  iviiij^d/xtvoit  Kal  inro^i- 
IkivoiTdi  ^wvav,  /liCTfi  6i  Tavra  iirl  t6  oIkiIov  IfitTOv  ava- 
ipafiotrriv^  &C. 

»  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2.  c.  2.  p.  36. 

■^  Ziegler.  Animadvers.  in  Grotium,  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  1(X>. 

"  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Can.  12.  Cone.  Nic. 

*•  Salmas.  de  Foenorc  Trapezitico,  p.  782.  cited  by  Ziegler. 

«  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  2.  c.  33. 

*^  Cone.  Arelat.  1.  can.  3.  De  his  qui  anna  projiciunt  in 
pace,  placuit  abstinere  eos  a  communione. 

**  Constit  Apost.  lib.  8.  c.  32.    2TpaTt«T7|s  xpoo-twy  ^«- 


**  Constit.  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  32.  IlaXXajcif  Tiyot  aTtVa 
inXti,  iKtivtf  fioutp  vxoXa^ttva,  irpo<rdcxco'.&M*  c2  ^  cot  wpit 
JXXav  AatXyaivii^  dirofiaWitr^m. 

**  Cone.  Tolet  1.  can.  17.  Si  quis  habeiis  uxorem  fidelii, 
concubinam  habeat,  non  communicet.  Csterain  u  qui  bob 
habct  uxorem,  et  pro  uxore  concubinain  habeat,  a  cobubb- 
nione  non  repellatur,  tantum  ut  unius  muUerit,  aut  uxori% 
aut  concubinae,  ut  ei  placuerit,  sit  copjunctione  cootentu. 

^  Vide  Anton.  Augiutinum  de  Emeodmtione  GrBtkai, 
lib.  1.  Dial  15.  p.  17a  Pet.  Martyr.  Loc.  Omd.  lib.  % 
cap.20.  n.3.  p.  273. 
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ealled  a  concubine,  was  one  married  in  a  private 
way,  without  the  solemnity  which  the  law  required : 
but  they  both  agreed  in  these  three  things :  1.  That 
they  were  unmarried  persons  before.    2.  That  they 
obliged  themselves  to  their  husbands  to  Uve  in  con- 
jugal chastity,  and  in  procreation  of  children,  and 
be  joined  to  no  o^her.    3.  And  that  they  would 
continue  faithful  in  this  state  aU  their  lives.    Now, 
this  sort  of  concubines,  being  in  the  nature  of  wives 
married  without  the  formaHties  required  in  the  civil 
law,  were  not  reputed  guilty  of  fornication,  though 
they  wanted  the  privileges,  rights,  and  honours 
that  the  law  aUow^ed  to  those  who  were  called  legal 
wives :  and  therefore  they  were  admitted  to  baptism 
without  any  further  obligation,  in  case  the  husband 
was  a  heathen.    But  if  the  husband  was  a  Chris- 
tian, tlie  rule  in  the  Constitutions  made  a  littie  dif- 
ference.   For  if  he  had  a  concubine,  he  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  her,  and  marry  a  lawful  wife,^  if  his 
concubine  was  a  slave ;  and  if  she  was  a  free  woman, 
he  must  make  her  a  lawful  wife ;  otherwise  he  was 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  church.    And  so  in  the  de- 
crees of  Pope  Leo,*'  Christians  who  had  only  con- 
cubines, were  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  if  they  were 
slaves,  unless  they  would  free  them,  and  lawfully 
endow  them,  and  give  them  a  pubUc  marriage  as 
the  laws  required.  And  in  this  these  decrees  seem  to 
difier  from  that  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  which  al- 
lows a  concubine  to  cohabit  in  private  wedlock 
without  any  ecclesiastical  censure.     St  Austin* 
reckons  this  case  one  of  those  dubious  and  difficult 
points  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.    But  he 
inclines  to  think  a  concubine  of  this  kind  might  be 
admitted  to  baptism,  because  her  case  differs  much 
horn  that  of  a  professed  adulteress,  who  could  never 
be  admitted  to  baptism,  whilst  she  lived  in  the  prac- 
tice of  so  flagrant  a  crime ;  but  the  other  case,  he 
thinks,  is  a  matter  which  the  Scripture  has  no 
where  so  positively  condemned,  but  rather  left  in 
doubt,  as  many  other  such  points  and  questions, 
which  the  church  in  her  prudence  must  decide  by 
the  best  skill  she  has  to  determine  such  difficult 
questions.    I  have  represented  the  sense  of  the  an- 
cients upon  this  point  as  clearly  as  I  could,  because 
it  has  occasioned  some  ill-grounded  censures  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  Gratian's  canon-law,  (which  is  only 
oopied  from  them,)  in  some  modern  authors ;  as  if 
they  had  allowed  such  concubines  as  we  commonly 
call  harlots,  to  be  baptized  without  giving  signs  of 
repentance;  whereas,  we  see,  this  matter  was  not 


so  crudely  delivered  by  them,  but  considered  and 
determined  with  several  necessary  cautions  and 
distinctions.  And  I  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  making  inquiries  concerning  these  several  kinds 
of  adult  persons,  who  might,  or  might  not,  be  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  because  these  are  questions 
which  the  reader  will  not  easily  find  so  distinctiy 
examined  in  modem  writers,  who  have  professedly 
treated  of  the  subject  of  baptism. 

I  only  note  one  thing  more,  con-  ^^^  ^ 
ceming  a  pretended  rule  of  purity  of^u£"ii£Jki3K 
among  the  Marcionites,  which  was,  tteT^^^I^SiiL' 
that  they  would  admit  no  married  **p**^ 
persons  to  their  baptism ;  but  they  must  be  either 
virgins,  or  widows,  or  bachelors,  or  divorced  per- 
sons :  which,  as  Tertullian  observes,  came  doubtiess 
from  their  abhorrence  and  condemnation*  of  the 
married  life;  which  error  was  common  to  them 
with  many  other  ancient  heretics :  though  I  do  not 
find  this  peculiarity,  of  denying  baptism  to  such 
persons,  ascribed  to  any  others.    However  it  was,  ,    ^ 


we  are  sure  there  was  no  such  rule  ever  made  to 


discourage  marriage  in  the  catholic  church.  Her  - 
rule  was  always  that  of  St  Paul,  **  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled ;  but  whore- 
mongers and  adulterers  God  will  judge."  The 
church  took  upon  her  to  judge  adulterers,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  keys  to  exclude  them  from  bap- 
tism ;  but  beyond  this  she  pretended  to  no  power 
or  commission  from  God,  to  be  exercised  over  any 
others,  whom  God  had  left  at  liberty  to  be  married 
or  unmarried,  as  they  saw  occasion. 


^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  TIMB  AND  PLACE  OF  BAPTISM. 

Next  to  the  persons  who  were  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  it  will  be  proper  JH^^^l!^^^^ 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  time  SfSSd?*^*'*' 
and  place  in  the  administration  of  it 
As  to  infants,  I  have  already  showed,  that  no  time 
was  limited  for  their  baptism ;  but  they  were  to  be 
regenerated  as  soon  as  they  could  with  convenience 
after  the  time  of  their  natural  birth ;  being  confined 
to  no  day,  as  circumcision  was,  by  any  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture: though  the  church  in  some  places  deferred 


«■  Constit  Apost  lib.  8.  c.  32.  Uir69  idv  ixv  iraXXaio^v, 
fli  fuuf  SukriPf  "ravvdvl^m,  koI  vofita  yafitlTUf  ct  il  iXtv^i- 
pm9f  ixyafulTm  airriiif  vofitf,  tl  ik  fiii,  dtrofiaWic^tt, 

*  Leo,  Ep.  92.  ad  Rustioum,  c.  4.  Clericus,  si  ftlimm 
no  kab«nti  ooBCubinam  in  matrimonium  dederit,  non  ita 
•ccipiAiidam  cat,  quasi  coujugato  ei  dederit,  nisi  forte  ilia 
Mdfaf  ei  t^geniui  facta,  et  dotata  legitime,  et  publicis  nup- 

tiis  hooestata  videatur. Ibid.  c.  5.    An6illain  a  toro  ab- 

jioare,  et  uzorem  certa  ingenuitatis  accipere,  non  daplica- 


tio  conjugii,  sed  profectus  est  honestatis. 

*  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Operibus,  cap.  19.  t.  4.  p.  33.  De  con- 
cubma  quoque,  si  professa  fiierit  nullum  se  alium  cognituram, 
etiamsi  ab  illo  cui  subdita  est,  dimittatur  :  merito  dubitatur, 
ntrum  ad  percipiendum  baptismum  non  debeat  admitti. 

^  Tertul.  cont.  Marcion.  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  Non  tingiiitur  apud 
ilium  caro  nisi  virgo,  nisi  vidua,  nisi  coelebs,  nisi  divortio 
baptisma  mercata. — Sine  dubio  ex  damnatione  coqjugiiin- 
stitutio  ista  const abit 
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them,  when  there  was  no  danger  of  death,  to  the 
solemnity  of  some  greater  festival.  But  for  adult 
persons,  the  case  was  something  otherwise;  for 
their  baptism  was  generally  deferred  for  two  or 
three  years,  or  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  by  order 
of  the  church,  till  they  could  be  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed, and  disciplined  to  the  practice  of  a  Christian 
life ;  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  account  in  the 
last  book.  Others  had  their  baptism  put  off  a  longer 
time  by  way  of  punishment,  when  they  fell  into 
gross  and  scandalous  crimes,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
piated by  a  longer  course  of  discipline  and  repent- 
ance. This  was  sometimes  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years,  or  more,  even  all  their  lives  to  the  hour  of 
death,  when  their  crimes  were  very  flagrant  and  pro- 
voking. If  a  catechumen  turned  informer  against 
his  brethren  in  time  of  persecution,  and  any  one 
was  proscril)ed  or  slain  by  his  means,  then,  by  a 
canon*  of  the  council  of  Eliberis,  his  baptism  was 
to  be  deferred  for  five  years.  And  so  in  case  a 
woman-catechumen  divorced  herself  from  her  hus- 
band, her  punishment  was  five  years"  prorogation. 
But  if  she  committed  adultery,  and  after  conception 
used  any  arts  to  destroy  her  infant  in  the  womb, 
then  she  was  to  remain  unbaptized  all  her  life,  and 
only  be  admitted*  to  baptism  at  the  hour  of  death. 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  baptism  of  adult 
persons  was  sometimes  deferred  a  considerable  time 
by  order  of  the  church ;  but  then  this  was  always 
either  by  way  of  preparation  or  punishment,  whilst 
catechumens  were  first  learning  the  principles  of 
religion,  or  were  kept  in  a  state  of  penance  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  church  for  some  scandalous 
transgression. 

But  others  deferred  their  baptism 

pfiviur^s^nifor  of  thcir  own  accord,  against  the  rules 

MrSfbe  r&^  of  the  church :  of  which  practice  there 

Se  churrh.     I,  Su-  ,    .  .       » 

***"«  of^>»5^*  ^^^  frequent  complaints  m  the  wntmgs 
of  the  ancients,  and  severe  invectives 
against  it,  answering  the  common  pleas  which  men 
usually  urged  in  their  own  behalf.  Some  did  it  out 
of  a  supine  laziness  and  careless  negligence  of  their 
salvation,  which  was  a  very  common  reason,*  but 
such  a  one  as  men  were  ashamed  to  own,  because 
its  own  reproach  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  it, 

g^3  Others  deferred  it  out  of  a  hca- 

n.iti"renoTn'Sih;  thcmsh  pnuciplc  sHll  remaining  in 
JTiJ;  '.^riulirS  them,  because  they  were  in  love  with 
rriignn.  ^^^  world  and  its  pleasures,  which 

they  were  unwilling  to  renounce,  to  take  upon 


them  the  yoke  of  Christ,  which  they  thought  would 
lay  greater  restraints  upon  them,  and  deny  them 
those  liberties  which  they  could  now  more  freely 
indulge  themselves  in,  and  securely  enjoy.  Thtj 
could  spend  their  life  in  pleasure,  and  be  baptind 
at  last,  and  then  they  should  gain  as  much  as  thoie 
that  were  baptized  before ;  for  the  labouren  who 
came  into  the  vineyard  at  the  last  hour,  had  die 
same  reward  as  those  that  had  borne  the  harden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  Thus  Gregory  NaxianKn' 
brings  them  in,  arguing  for  dela3ring  their  baptism, 
as  men  now  usually  do  for  delaying  repentance. 
This  reason  was  so  very  absurd  and  foolish,  that 
many  who  were  governed  by  it  were  ashamed  to 
o^n  it  But  yet,  as  St  Basil*  observes,  though  they 
did  not  speak  a  word,  their  actions  sufficiently  pio- 
claimed  it  For  it  was  the  same  as  if  they  had  said, 
Let  me  alone,  I  will  abuse  the  flesh  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  filthy ;  I  will  wallow  in  the  mire  of 
pleasures ;  I  will  imbrue  my  hands  in  blood ;  I  will 
take  away  other  men's  goods,  live  by  deceit,  for- 
swear and  lie ;  and  then  I  wOl  be  baptised  when  I 
shall  leave  off  sinning.  Such  men  had  the  idol  of 
infidelity  still  in  their  hearts,  as  the  author'  of  the 
Recognitions,  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanns, 
charges  them ;  and  that  was  the  true  reason  why 
they  put  off  their  baptism ;  for  had  they  believed 
baptism  to  be  necessary  to  all,  whether  just  or  un- 
just, they  would  have  made  haste  to  receive  it,  be- 
cause the  end  of  every  man's  life  is  utterly  uncertain. 

Another  sort  of  men  put  off  their 
baptism  to  the  end  of  their  lives  upon  3.AfcwrfM>t 
a  sort  of  Novatian  principle,  because 
they  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  falling  into  sin  after 
baptism ;  and  there  was  no  second  baptism  allowed 
to  regenerate  men  again  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
whereas,  if  they  were  baptized  at  the  hour  of  death, 
heaven  would  be  immediately  open  to  them,  and 
they  might  go  pure  and  undefiled  into  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  they  died  before  baptism,  they  hoped 
God  would  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  the 
desire  of  baptism  for  baptism  itself.  Now,  as  this 
pretence  was  founded  on  abimdance  of  errors,  so 
the  ancients  arc  copious  in  refuting  them.  St 
Basil'  argues  against  their  practice  from  the  un- 
certainty of  life.  For  who,  says  he,  has  fixed  for 
thee  the  term  of  life  P  Who  is  it  that  can  promise 
thee  the  enjoyment  of  old  age  ?  Who  can  undertake 
to  be  a  sufficient  sponsor  for  futurity  ?  Do  you  not 
see  both  young  and  old  suddenly  snatched  away? 


*  Cone.  Either,  can.  73.  Si  quis  catechumenus  delator  fue- 
rit,  et  per  delationem  ejus  aliquis  fuerit  proscriptus  vel  inter- 
fectus,  post  quinquennii  tempora  admittatur  ad  baptismum. 

*  Ibid.  can.  11. 

*  Ibid.  can.  68.  Catechuxnena  ti  per  adulterium  concepe- 
rit,  et  conceptum  necaverit,  placuit  earn  in  fine  baptizari. 

*  Nai.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  6M.  Const  it.  Apost  lib.  6. 
cap.  15. 


«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  650  et  652. 

*  Basil.  Exhort,  ad  Bapt  Horn.  13. 1. 1.  p.  414. 

*  Clem.  Recognit.  lib.  6.  n.  9.  ap.  Cotelerium,  1. 1.  Qo 
moratur  accedere  ad  aquas,  constat  in  eo  infidelitatiiadhiic 
idolum  permancre ;  et  ab  ipso  prohiberi  ad  aqusi,  qus  »• 
Intern  cunferunt,  properare.  Sive  enim  jintiii,  btptiflaal 
tibi  per  omnia  necessarios  est,  &c. 

*  Basil.  Exhort,  ad  Bapt.  1. 1,  p.  415. 
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And  why  do  you  stay  to  make  baptism  only  the  gift 
of  a  fever  ?  Gregory  Nazianzen*  calls  it  a  riddle, 
for  an  unbaptized  man  to  think  he  is  baptized  in 
the  sight  of  God,  whilst  he  depends  upon  his  mercy 
in  the  neglect  of  baptism ;  or  to  imagine  himself  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  doing  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is 
but  a  vain  hope,  says  Gregory  Nyssen,**  bewitching 
the  soul  with  false  appearances  and  pretensions. 
And  as  they  thus  exposed  the  groundless  hopes  of 
these  men,  so  they  as  zealously  demonstrated  to  them 
the  vanity  of  their  pretended  fears.  For  though 
there  was  no  second  baptism  for  them  that  fell  into 
sin  after  the  first,  yet  it  was  not  impossible  for  men 
to  avoid  falling  into  damnable  sins  after  their  first 
purgation ;  or  if  they  did  so  fall,  yet  if  they  were 
not  sins  unto  death,  they  might  obtain  a  second 
cleansing  by  pardon  upon  repentance.  So  that  it 
was  plain  madness  and  folly  to  neglect  baptism 
upon  such  uncertain  fears,  because  that  was  to  run 
a  much  more  dangerous  risk,  whilst  they  sought  to 
avoid  a  lesser  inconvenience,  which  was  attended 
with  much  more  safety,  and  had  no  such  appre- 
hended danger  in  it. 

Some  again  there  were,  who  de- 
4.  s«MiwrtitiPMi  ferred  their  baptism  upon  a  principle 
iSm^iSi^  of  mere  fancy  and  superstition,  in  re- 
ference to  the  time,  or  place,  or  minis- 
ters of  baptism.  Gregory  Nazianzen"  brings  in 
some,  making  this  excuse:  I  stay  till  Epiphany, 
the  time  when  Christ  was  baptized,  that  I  may  be 
baptized  with  Christ ;  I  rather  choose  Easter,  that 
I  may  rise  with  Christ;  I  wait  for  Whitsuntide, 
that  I  may  honour  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
And  what  then?  In  the  mean  time  comes  death 
suddenly,  in  a  day  thou  didst  not  expect,  and  in  an 
hour  thou  art  not  aware  of.  Others  had  a  super- 
stitious fancy  to  be  baptized  in  some  certain  place, 
as  at  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  there- 
fore they  deferred  their  baptism  till  they  could  have 
a  convenience  to  come  to  the  place  intended.  This 
seems  tacitly  to  be  reflected  on  by  TertuUian,"  when 
he  says.  There  is  no  difference  between  those  whom 
John  baptized  in  Jordan,  and  those  whom  Peter 
b^tized  in  the  Tiber :  and  by  St  Ambrose,  in  his 
discourse  to  the  catechumens,**  where  exhorting 


them  to  come  with  all  possible  speed  to  be  baptized, 
he  invites  them  to  draw  the  blessing  of  consecra- 
tion from  the  font  of  Jordan,  and  to  drown  their 
sins  in  that  stream  where  Christ's  sacred  person 
was  baptized :  but  then,  that  they  might  not  mistake 
his  meaning,  he  adds,  that  in  order  to  their  being 
baptized  in  the  font  of  Jordan,  it  was  not  necessary 
they  should  go  to  the  Eastern  country,  or  to  the 
river  in  the  land  of  Judea;  for  wherever  Christ 
was,  there  was  Jordan ;  and  the  same  consecration 
which  blessed  the  rivers  of  the  East,  sanctified  also 
the  rivers  of  the  West.  Eusebius  tells  us,'^  that 
Constantine  had  a  design  for  many  years  to  have 
been  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  after  the  example 
of  Christ ;  and  that  perhaps  might  be  the  reason 
why  he  so  long  deferred  his  baptism :  but  God,  who 
knew  best  what  was  fit  for  him,  disappointed  him 
in  this  design,  and  he  was  at  last  baptized  at  Nico- 
media  a  little  before  his  death.  For  as  to  that 
story,  which  is  so  pompously  set  forth  by  Baronius,** 
concerning  his  being  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester  at 
Rome,  and  cured  of  his  leprosy;  it  is  a  mere  fable,  '( 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancients,  Euse- 
bius, Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Athanasius, 
St  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  and  the  council  of  Arimi- 
num,  who  all  speak  of  his  baptism  immediately  be- 
fore his  death :  and  the  best  critics  since  Baronius, 
Valesius,"  and  Schelstrate,"  Lambecius,"  Papebro- 
chius,"  and  Pagi,"  agree  in  their  verdict  with  the 
ancients  against  the  modem  fiction.  So  that  now 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Constantine  was  one 
of  those  who  deferred  his  baptism  to  the  time  of  his 
death :  and  the  most  probable  account  that  can  be 
given  of  this,  is  the  fancy  which  he  had  entertained 
of  being  baptized  in  Jordan,  which  the  providence 
of  God  never  suffered  him  to  put  in  execution. 
Another  sort  of  fanciful  men  would  not  be  baptized, 
till  they  could  have  one  to  minister  baptism  to 
them,  who  had  some  extraordinary  qualifications. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  takes  notice  of  some  such  as 
these,  and  rebukes  them  after  this  manner :  Say  not 
thou,''  A  bishop  shall  baptize  me,  and  that  a  metro- 
politan, and  also  one  of  Jerusalem :  for  grace  is  not 
the  gift  of  the  place,  but  of  the  Spirit  Say  not,  I 
will  be  baptized  by  one  that  is  of  noble  birth,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  thy  noble  descent  to 


•  Nas.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  647. 

>•  NyMcn  de  Bapt  t.  2.  p.  216. 

"  Kaz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  654. 

**  Tertul.*  de  Bapt  cap.  4.  Nee  quicquam  refert  inter 
eof  qooa  Joannes  in  Jordane,  et  quot  Petnis  in  Tiberi 
tinzit. 

■  Ambroa.  Ser.  41.  t  3.  p.  268.  Debemut,  fratres  dilec- 
tiseiiniy  voMs  cateGhomenis  loquor,  gratiam  baptismatis  ejoa 
cBini  f^tinatione  nucipere,  et  de  fonte  Jordanis  quern  ille 
benedixit,  benedictionem  consecratioDiB  haurire ;  ut  in  earn 
gmgttem  in  quern  te  illiiu  tanctitai  menit,  nostra  peccata 
mcffSDtnr. — Sed  ut  eodem  fbnte  mergamur,  non  nobis  Ori- 
SBtalis  petenda  est  regio,  non  fluvius  terra  Judaicae.    Ubi 


enim  nunc  Cbristus,  ibi  quoque  Jordanes  est.  Eadem  con- 
secratio,  quflB  Orientis  flum.na  benedizit,  Occidentis  fluenta 
sanctificat. 

>«  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant  lib.  4.  c.  62. 

»  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  17. 

M  Vales.  Not.  in  Socrat  lib.  1.  c.  39. 

>'  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antiochen.  Dissert.  2.  c.  1.  p.  43. 

^  Lambec.  Commentar.  de  Bibliotheca  Vindobonensi,  t 
5.  ap.  Pagi. 

1*  Papebroch.  Acta  Sanctor.  Maii.  t  5.  Vit  Constant 
Maii  21.  p.  15. 

"  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  4. 

<>  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  656. 
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be  baptized  by  any  other.  Say  not,  If  I  am  baptized 
by  a  presbyter,  it  shall  be  one  that  is  unmarried, 
and  one  that  is  of  the  continent  and  angelic  order, 
as  if  thy  baptism  were  defiled  by  any  other.  Make 
not  thyself  judge  of  the  fitness  or  qualification  of 
the  preacher  or  baptizer,  for  there  is  another  that 
judgeth  of  these  things.  Every  one  is  qualified  to 
thee,  for  thy  purgation,  provided  only  he  be  one  of 
those  that  are  allowed,  and  not  condemned,  nor  a 
foreigner,  nor  an  enemy  of  the  church.  Judge  not 
thy  judges,  thou  that  hast  need  of  healing.  Tell 
mc  not  of  the  dignity  of  thy  purgators ;  make  no 
diflerence  among  thy  spiritual  fathers ;  one  may  be 
better  or  more  humble  than  another,  but  each  of 
them  is  in  a  higher  rank  than  thee.  By  all  this  it 
appears,  that  a  superstitious  distinction  of  times 
and  places  and  persons  had  an  influence  upon  some, 
and  was  pleaded  i\s  a  reason  for  deferring  baptism. 
j^j  ^  Others  pleaded  for  deferring  their 

foLr^tETUSiiJi!  haptism  till  they  were  thirty  years 
of chrtoi.  ^j^j^  f^j^  jj^p  example  of  Christ,  be- 

cause he  was  of  thcit  age  when  he  was  baptized. 
Which  pretence  is  copiously  refuted  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,"  showing  in  answer  to  it,  that  Christ, 
as  God,  was  purity  itself,  and  had  no  need  of  pur- 
gation, but  what  he  did  in  that  kind,  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  men ;  that  there  was  no  danger  could 
befall  him  by  delaying  or  protracting  his  baptism ; 
that  there  were  particular  reasons  for  his  doing  so, 
which  did  not  belong  to  other  men ;  and  that  he 
did  many  things  which  we  are  not  concerned  to  fol- 
low his  example  in,  for  all  his  actions  were  not  de- 
signed to  be  copies  and  examples  for  our  imitation. 
He  that  would  see  more  of  these  ple:is,  may  con- 
sult the  discourses  of  St.  Basil,  Nazianzen,  and 
Nyssen  upon  this  subject ;  or  Mr.  Walker's  trea- 
tise of  Infant  Btiplisni,  in  the  preface  to  which,  he 
enumerates  no  less  than  nineteen  such  cases  as 
these,  which  were  the  pretended  occasions  of  men's 
deferring  their  baptism.  Those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  are  sufiicient  to  our  present  purpose, 
to  show,  that  when  men  made  great  delays  in  this 
matter,  they  commonly  did  it  against  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  ancients  with 
great  severity  and  sharpness  always  declaimed  and 
inveighed  against  it,  as  a  dangerous  and  unchristian 
practice.  Therefore,  though  there  may  be  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  persons,  who  thus  carelessly 
and  wilfully,  through  ignorance  or  false  conceits, 
neglected  their  own  baptism,  and  perhaps  the  bap- 
tism of  their  children  too ;  yet  these  men's  actions 
are  of  no  account  to  show  us  what  WTre  the  stand- 
ing measures  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  the 
church,  since  they  are  manifest  transgressions  of  her 


"  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  65a 

*"  Ibid.  p.  654^     Mivu>  to  tfforra'  t6  Hd<rxa  /*o»  ri/mwrt- 

POV,  TifV  UiVTttKOVTIV  Uiij^Ofiat,  &c. 

**  Hieron.  Com.  in  Zachar.  xiv.  8.   Aquis  viventes  multi 


rule,  and  deviations  from  her  ordinary  practice. 
The  church  had  but  two  reasons  at  any  time  for 
deferring  the  baptism  of  adult  persons  year  after 
year;  the  one  was,  to  give  suflDcient  time  to  the 
catechumens  to  prepare  them  for  baptism ;  and  the 
other,  to  reform  their  miscarriages,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  turn  lapsers  or  apostates  before  their  bap- 
tism. Both  these  were  grounded  upon  one  and 
the  same  principle;  which  was,  that  men  were 
obliged  to  give  suflUcient  security  and  satisfiictkm 
to  the  church,  that  they  intended  to  live  by  the 
rules  of  the  gospel,  before  they  were  admitted  to 
the  mysteries  of  it :  and  the  best  security  that  could 
be  given,  was  from  the  experiment  and  trial  before- 
hand, and  therefore  this  discipline  was  used  to 
make  them  give  testimony  of  their  intentions  by  a 
reasonable  prorogation  of  their  baptism. 

Upon  this  account,  the  church  ap-  g^^, 
pointed  certain  stated  seasons  and  .JS»J}X*tr 
solemn  times  of  baptism  in  ordinary  I^J  jU^.?^ 
cases;  allowing  her  ministers  still  the  «^  ■**  ^v'v^'i 
liberty  to  anticipate  these  times,  if  either  cate- 
chumens were  very  great  proficients,  or  in  dangs 
of  death  by  any  sudden  accident  or  distemper.  The 
most  celebrated  time  among  these,  was  Easter;  and 
next  to  that,  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide ;  and  £pi^ 
any,  or  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  supposed  to 
be  baptized.  These  three  are  plainly  referred  to  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen,"  where  he  brings  in  some 
giving  this  reason  why  they  deferred  their  baptism: 
One  said,  he  stayed  till  the  Epiphany  (for  the  an- 
cients mean  that  by  ftird  and  lumina,  not  Candle- 
mas, as  some  mistake  it,  but  Epiphany,  the  day  on 
wliich  Christ  was  baptized,  and  manifested  to  the 
world) ;  another  said,  he  had  a  greater  respect  for 
Easter ;  and  a  third,  that  he  waited  till  the  time  of 
Pentecost.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  these  three 
festivals  were  then  the  most  noted  and  solemn 
times  of  baptism.  But  Easter  and  Pentecost  were 
the  chief;  for  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  with- 
out the  other,  and  sometimes  with  an  express  pro- 
hibition of  it,  St  Jerom  speaks  of  the  two  former, 
as  usual,  but  says  nothing  of  the  latter.  He  tells 
us,  some  referred  that  prophecy  in  Zechariah  to 
baptism,**  "  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Je- 
rusalem ;  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be."  The 
Septuagint  reads  it, "  in  siunmer  and  in  the  spring." 
And  this  they  applied  to  the  two  solemn  times  of 
baptism,  Pentecost  and  Easter,  one  of  which  was  in 
summer  and  the  other  in  the  spring,  when  the  living 
waters  of  baptism  were  distributed  to  all  that  thirst- 
ed after  thenL  He  mentions  the  same  in  his  epis- 
tle to  Pammachius,*  against  the  errors  of  John  of 
Jerusalem,  where  he  speaks  of  forty  that  were  bap- 


ad  baptismum  referunt,  qiue  in  vera  et  in  «eit«te,  hoc  eft,  ii 
Pascha  et  Pentecoste,  litieDtibua  largienda  aunt. 

^  Id.  £p.  61.  ad  Pammach.  cap.  16.    Circa  diet  Pesie- 
coctet,  quadragiota  diverse  atatis  et  lexfts  prasbyleiii  tui 
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tixed  at  Bethlehem  upon  Pentecost,  and  others  that 
offered  themselves  at  Easter,  but  were  rejected  by 
that  humoursome  bishop,  when  they  were  ready  for 
baptism.  These  two,  and  no  other,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  by  Tertullian."  He  sajrs,  Easter  was 
appointed  as  the  time  of  Christ's  sufferings,  into 
which  we  are  baptized.  And  after  that,  Pentecost 
is  a  very  large  space  of  time  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  which  time  Christ  manifested  his  resur- 
rection to  his  disciples,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  first  given,  and  the  angels  predicted  his 
second  advent  at  his  ascension.  Where  it  is  very 
plain,  that  Tertullian,  by  the  large  space  of  Pentecost, 
does  not  mean  a  particular  day,  but  the  whole  fifty 
days  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  which  in  his 
time  was  one  continued  festival,  as  he  tells  us  in 
other  places."  And  therefore,  though  Vicecomes" 
reprehends  Ludovicus  Vives  for  asserting  this,  as  if 
he  had  no  authority  for  it ;  yet  Habcrtus"  defends 
him  out  of  this  place  of  Tertullian,  and  other  learn- 
ed men"  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Vicecomes  thinks 
the  time  of  baptizing  at  Easter  was  only  one  day, 
that  is,  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday,  when  our 
Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  But  this  is  also  a  mis- 
take :  for  though  this  day  was  the  most  famous  for 
baptizing  catechumens,  and  infants  also,  as  we  learn 
from  Chrysostom"  and  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions,"* yet  the  whole  time  of  fifty  days  was  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  and  accounted  but  as  one  solemn 
season  for  baptism.  Which,  perhaps,  is  the  true 
reason  why  some  ancient  canons  allow  no  other 
time  but  that  of  Easter  for  baptism ;  including  the 
whole  fifty  days  from  Easter  till  Pentecost,  in  the 
sense  of  Tertullian.  Thus,  in  the  second  council 
of  Mascon,"  a  decree  was  made,  That  whereas  many 
Christians,  not  regarding  the  lawful  time  of  bap- 
tism, were  used  to  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized 
upon  any  holyday  or  festival  of  a  martyr,  so  that 


at  Easter  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  to  be 
baptized ;  they  therefore  enacted,  that  from  thence- 
forward no  one  should  be  permitted  so  to  do,  except- 
ing those  whose  children  were  in  extremity  of  sick- 
ness and  danger  of  death.  A  like  decree  was  made 
in  the  council  of  Auxerre,**  confining  all  children 
to  the  time  of  Easter,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  have  clinic  baptism. 
And  so  Socrates  says"  it  was  the  custom  in  Thes- 
saly  only  to  baptize  at  Easter.  All  which  must  either 
be  understood  to  include  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost, 
or  else  it  must  be  said  these  churches  had  a  peculiar 
custom  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  it) 
other  rules  and  canons,  express  mention  is  made  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  though  other  festivals  are  ex- 
cluded. In  the  council  of  Girone,  in  Spain,"  all 
catechumens  are  ordered  to  come  only  at  Easter,  or 
Pentecost,  because  the  greater  the  feast  was,  the 
greater  ought  the  solemnity  to  be.  But  on  all  other 
festivals,  none  but  sick  people  were  to  be  baptized, 
who  were  not  to  be  refused  baptism  at  any  time. 
Siricius,  in  his  epistle  to  Himerius,"  bishop  of  Tar- 
raco,  in  Spain,  intimates  indeed,  that  abundance  of 
people  presumed  to  take  greater  liberties  to  be  bap- 
tized on  the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  the  Epiphany, 
and  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  but 
this  was  against  the  rule  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
all  others,  which  reserved  this  privilege  peculiarly 
to  Easter,  with  its  Pentecost,  or  fifty  days  following, 
at  which  time  baptism  was  generally  administered 
to  all  that  were  qualified,  but  not  at  other  times, 
except  only  to  infants,  and  persons  in  a  languishing 
condition  and  in  danger  of  death.  In  the  time  of 
Pope  Leo,  the  custom  had  prevailed  in  Sicily,  to 
baptize  as  many  on  the  festival  of  Epiphany  as  at 
Easter  or  Pentecost:  but  he  calls"  this  an  unrea- 
sonable novelty,  and  a  confusion  of  the  mysteries 
of  each  time,  to  think,  that  no  difference  was  to  be 


obtnlimtis  baptiiandoc. It.  Prscepisti  Bethleem  presby- 

tcrif  tuii,  ne  competentibus  nostris  in  Pascba  baptismum 
tradertnt. 

*  TertuL  de  Bapt  cap.  19.  Diem  baptismo  solenniorem 
Paschm  prsstat,  cum  et  paasio  Domini,  in  qua  tingimur, 
adimpleta  est.  —  Exinde  Pentecoste  ordinandi!  lavacris 
latinimum  spatium  est,  quo  et  Domini  resurrectio  inter 
ditcipuios  fraquentata  est,  et  gratia  Spiritib  Sancti  dedi- 
aita,ftc. 

»  Vid.  TertuL  de  IdoL  cap.  14.  et  de  Coron.  Mil  cap.  a 

*  Yicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  1.  c.  25. 

*  Habert  Arcbieratic.  par.  8.  Obterv.  4.  p.  134. 
»  Gave,  Prim.  Christ,  par.  1.  c.  10.  p.  307. 

"  Cluysost.  Ep.  1.  ad  Innocent,  p.  680. 
«  ConstiL  Apott.  lib.  5.  c.  19. 

*  Cone  Matiicon.  2.  can.  3.  Comperimns  Christianot, 
aatt  observantes  legitimum  diem  baptismi,  pene  per  singulos 
dies  ac  natalea  martjram  filios  suos  baptixare,  ut  vix  dno 
vd  ties  reperiantor  in  sancto  Pascba,  qui  per  aquam  et 
Bpiritum  Sanctum  regenerentur;  idcirco  censemua,  ut  ex 
hie  Itnipora  nvlluieoram  permittatur  talia  perpetrare,  pros- 
fm  iOm,  qiiot  iafimitas  nimia  aut  dies  extremus  compellit 
ffiiis  anis  baptismum  suscipere. 


**  Cone.  Antissiodor.  can.  19.  Non  licet  absque  Paschas 
solennitate  ullo  tempore  baptizare,  nisi  illos  quibut  mors 
ricina  est,  quos  grabatarios  dicunt,  &c. 

»  Socrat.  lib.  5.  c.  22. 

*  Cone.  Gerundens.  can.  4.  De  catechumenis  baptizan- 
dis  id  statutum  est,  ut  in  Paschsc  solennitate,  vel  Pente- 
costes,  quanto  majoris  celebritatiscelebritas  major  est,  tanto 
magis  ad  baptiiandum  veniant.  Caeteris  autem  solennitati- 
bus  infirmi  tantummodo  debeant  baptizari,  quibus  quocun- 
que  tempore  convenit  baptismum  non  negari. 

"  Siric.  Ep.  ad  Himer.  c.  2.  Sola  temeritate  prssumitiir, 
ut  passim  ac  libere  natalitiis  Christi,  seu  apparitionis,  nee 
non  et  apostolorum  seu  martyrum  festivitatibus,  innumene, 
(ut  adseris)  plebes  baptismi  mysterium  consequantur,  cum 
hoc  sibi  privilegium,  et  apud  nos,  et  apud  omnes  ecdesias, 
dominicum  specialiter  cum  Pentecoste  su&  Pascba  defendat, 
quibus  solis  per  annum  diebus,  ad  fidem  conflnentibus  gene- 
ralia  baptismatis  tradi  convenit  sacramenta,  &c. 

"  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  cap.  1.  Miror  vos  tarn 
irrationabilem  novitatem  usurpare  potuisse,  ut  confuso  tem- 
poris  utriusquemysterio,  nuUam  esse  diffsrentiam  crederetis 
inter  diem  quo  adoratus  est  Christus  a  Magis,  et  diem  quo 
resurrexit  a  mortnis,  ike. 
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made  between  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  adored 
by  the  wise  men,  and  that  whereon  he  arose  from  the 
dead.  Therefore,  since  these  two,  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, were  the  only  la^-ful*  times  of  baptizing  the 
elect  catechumens  in  the  church,  he  gives  them  an 
admonition,  that  they  should  mingle  no  other  days 
in  the  like  observance.  He  gives  the  same  admoni- 
tion to  the  bishops  of  Campania,*  Samnium,  and 
Picenum,  in  another  epistle,  against  baptizing  any, 
except  in  case  of  necessity,  on  the  festivals  of  the 
mart>T8.  And  after  him  Gelasius"  made  another 
decree,  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania,  prohibit- 
ing baptism  to  be  given  at  any  other  time,  save 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  except  in  case  of  dangerous 
sickness,  when  there  might  be  reasonable  fear  of 
the  parties  dying  without  the  remedy  of  salvation. 
So  that  in  the  Roman  and  Western  churches  this 
was  the  general  rule,  to  baptize  none  of  the  adult  in 
ordinary  cases,  save  only  upon  these  two  great  fes- 
tivals, though  the  practice  in  some  places  was  a 
little  dissonant  to  the  injunction  of  the  canons.  In 
the  Eastern  churches,  and  in  Africa,  Epiphany 
seems  also  to  have  been  regarded.  For,  besides 
what  has  been  already  noted  out  of  Nazianzen, 
Valesius**  has  obser\Td  out  of  the  ancient  ritual, 
called  Typicum  Sabte,  that  on  this  day  they  were 
wont  to  baptize  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  And 
Joannes  Moschus*  mentions  the  same  custom  in 
other  parts  of  the  East.  And  Victor  Uticensis** 
plainly  intimates,  that  it  was  a  solemn  time  of  bap- 
tizing at  Carthage  and  in  the  African  churches. 
For  though  he  does  not  name  it  Epiphany,  yet  we 
may  easily  collect  it  was  either  that  day  or  Christ's 
nativity ;  for  he  says,  it  was  but  a  little  before  the 
kalends  of  February,  that  fatal  day  on  which  the 
African  bishops  were  banished,  and  the  church  de- 
stroyed by  the  fiiry  of  the  Arians,  in  the  time  of  the 
Vandalic  persecution. 

j^^^  p  It  was  also   customary  in  some 

tii"fc5iSS*<ff*53  churches,  to  make  the  anniversary 
t^nrin"?)!!?:  festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
SSo'^of°chIrehJi;  a  solemn  time  of  baptizing.  Sozomen** 
observes  it  to  have  been  so  at  Jerusa- 
lem, from   the  time  that  Constantine  built  that 


famous  church  over  our  SaTiour^s  grvre  at  Moant 
Calvar}',  called  Aruutams,  or  the  church  of  the  resins 
rection.  For  every  year  after  that  time  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  held  an  anniversary  festival  of  the 
dedication,  which,  to  make  the  solemnity  more  au- 
gust, lasted  for  eight  days  together,  on  which  they 
held  ecclesiastical  meetings,  and  administered  the 
sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  many  men  came  finom 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  the  sacred  places  upon 
this  occasion.  Valesius^  takes  some  pains  to  prove 
out  of  several  authors,  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinmn, 
Nicephorus,  the  Greek  Menologium,  and  Typicum 
Saba*,  that  this  was  on  the  thirteenth  of  September; 
that  no  one  might  think  it  fell  in  with  the  festivals 
of  Easter  or  Pentecost,  the  other  solemn  times  of 
baptism.  Whether  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
any  other  churches,  is  not  said ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  might  obtain,  because  Jemsalem 
was  a  leading  pattern,  and  is  sometimes  styled  the 
mother  of  all  churches.  The  custom  of  baptinng 
on  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  many  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
churches ;  but  this  was  condemned  and  forbidden 
by  many  canons,  and  therefore  cannot  be  spdien 
of  as  an  authentic  custom,  because  it  was  rather  a 
transgression  and  encroachment  upon  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  church,  which  in  this  case  might 
be  observed  without  any  detriment,  whilst  a  liberty 
was  granted  to  baptize  at  any  time  upon  sadden 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  cases. 

Indeed,  in  the  first  plantation  of  the  g^  , 
gospel  there  was  no  such  obligation  tw  faTte^ 
to  observe  any  stated  times  of  bap-  *^'**^ 
tism,  because  the  apostles  made  no  law  about  it 
They  themselves  baptized  indifferently  at  any  tune, 
as  occasion  required,  and  they  left  this  circumstance 
wholly  to  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  church,  to  act  as  reason  and  piety 
should  direct  them.  This  is  very  evident  firom  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  church  compared  together. 
The  author  of  the  Comments  on  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
under  the  name  of  St  Ambrose,*'  has  diligently 
noted  this  difference  in  the  church's  discipline,  be- 


*  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculos,  cap.  5.  Undo  quia  ma- 
nifestissime  patet,  haec  duo  tempora  baptizandif  in  ecclesia 
elect  is  esse  legitima,  moaemus  ut  nuUos  alios  dies  huic  ob- 
servant i«  misceatis. 

^  Leo,  Ep.  80.  ad  Episc.  Campan.  cap.  ]. 

*^  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  cap.  10.  Baptizandi 
sibi  quispiam  passim  quocunque  tempore  nullam  credat 
inesse  fiduciam,  prajter  Pascbale  festum  et  Pentecostes  ve- 
nerabile  sacramentum,  excepto  duntaxat  gravissimi  Ian- 
guoris  incursu,  in  quo  verendum  est,  ne  morbi  crescente 
periculo,  sine  remedio  salutari  fortassis  a^grotans  e.xitio  prsB- 
ventus  abscedat. 

«  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodoret  lib.  2.  c.  27. 

•  Mosch.  Prat.  Spirit  cap.  214. 

**  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  2.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7.  p.  G03. 
**  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  26.    'Qs  xal  fivi^vuv  h  avr^  iopr^ 


TcXetaOat,  Kai  6ktw  n^^fNtc  c^t^pv  iicicXi|0'(a|^ECv. 

**  Vales.  Dissert,  de  Anastasi  et  Martyrio  Hierotolym.  ad 
calcem  Eusebii,  p.  306. 

^  Ambros.  Com.  in  Ephes.  iv.  Primum  omnet  docebut 
et  omnes  baptiiabant,  quibuscunque  diebus  vel  temporibos 
fuisset  occasio.  Nee  enim  Philippus  teoipm  qiustivit,  ant 
diem,  quo  eunuchum  baptizaret;  neque  jejonium  interpc 
suit.  Neque  Paulus  et  Silas  tempus  distulemnt,  quo  opti- 
onem  carceris  baptiiarent  cum  omnibus  ejus.  Neque  Petms 
diaconos  habuit,  aut  diem  qiuesivit,  quando  CornelinmciiiB 

omni  domo  ejus  baptisavit. Ubi  autem  omnia  loca  ci^ 

curaplexa  est  ecclesia,  conventicula  conitiuita  rant,  eC  rec' 
tores  et  cwtera  oflScia  in  ecclesia  ordinata  sunt. — Hint  etp 
est,  unde  nunc  neque  diaconi  in  populo  prvdicant,  neqas 
clerici  vel  laici  baptizant ;  neque  quocunque  die  credentsi 
tingimtur,  nisi  iDgri. 
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tween  the  first  and  the  foUowmg  ages.  At  fint, 
wys  he,  every  one  taught  and  baptized  on  all  days 
and  times,  as  occasion  required*  Philip  stayed  for 
no  time,  nor  day,  to  baptize  the  eunuch,  nor  did  he 
use  any  intermediate  fast  before  it  Neither  did 
Paul  and  Silas  delay  the  time  when  they  baptized 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  with  all  his  house.  Neither 
did  Peter  use  deacons,  or  stay  for  a  solemn  day, 
when  he  baptized  Cornelius  and  his  fjaimily.  But 
when  the  church  had  spread  itself  into  tiHl  parts, 
then  oratories  were  built,  and  church-officers  were 
appointed,  and  several  orders  made  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism ;  whence  it  was,  that  now 
neither  deacons  preached,  nor  any  of  the  inferior 
dergy,  nor  laymen  baptized,  nor  was  baptism  ad- 
ministered at  all  times  to  beUevers,  but  only  to  those 
that  were  sick.  That  which  seems  to  have  made 
the  difference  in  this  matter,  was  the  difference  in 
the  zeal  and  readiness  of  the  first  converts  and 
those  that  came  afterwards.  For  the  church  found 
it  necessary  in  process  of  time  to  proceed  a  little 
more  slowly  with  the  candidates  of  baptism,  both 
in  the  instruction  and  trial  of  them,  because  of  their 
dulness,  and  negligence,  and  frequent  relapses. 
And  by  this  means  if  came  to  pass,  that  in  some 
populous  churches,  often  vast  multitudes  were  bap- 
tized together.  As  Palladius  observes  in  the  Life 
of  St  Chrysostom,*  that  at  Constantinople  three 
thousand  persons  were  baptized  at  once  upon  one 
of  these  greater  festivals.  And  this  was  the  reason 
why  deacons  at  Rome,  wha  were  not  allowed  to 
baptize  upon  any  other  occasion,  no,  not  even  in 
times  of  sickness,  were  admitted  to  do  it  at  Easter, 
because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  that  came 
then  to  be  baptized,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show 
out  of  a  canon  of  one  of  the  Roman  councils  in  an- 
other discourse.^ 

,^  ^  But  when  these  rules  about  stated 

iSSS^  times  of  baptism  were  in  their  strict- 
'  *  est  observation,  there  were  still  several 
cases,  wherein  it  was  thought  proper  to  dispense 
with  them,  and  discharge  men  of  their  obligation. 
The  case  of  sickness  and  extremity  pleaded  a  just 
exemption,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  the  canons 
of  the  universal  church.  And  the  promptness  and 
profieiency  of  some  catechumens  above  others,  gave 
them  an  earlier  title  to  baptism,  if  they  desired  it, 
without  waiting  for  a  more  solemn  season,  especially 
in  the  Eastern  churches ;  as  may  be  collected  firom 
the  exhortations  of  Chrysostom  and  Basil,  inviting 


such  as  were  duly  prepared  for  baptism,  to  receive 
it  the  first  opportunity,  without  staying  for  one  of 
these  greater  festivals.  You  pretend  to  stay  to  the 
time  of  Lent,  says  Chrysostom :"  but  why  so  P  Has 
that  time  any  thing  more  than  others  P  The  apos- 
tles received  not  this  grace  at  Easter ;  but  at  an- 
other time.  Neither  was  it  the  time  of  Easter, 
when  the  three  thousand  and  the  five  thousand 
were  baptized,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Other  things,  saya  St  Basil,**  have  their 
peculiar  seasons;  there  is  a  time  for  sleep,  and  a 
time  for  watching;  a  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for 
peace:  but  the  time  of  baptism  is  man's  whole  hfe; 
all  times  are  seasonable  to  receive  salvation  thereby, 
whether  day  or  night,  every  hour,  every  minute, 
every  moment  And  Nazianzen,"  in  answering 
that  plea  which  men  used  for  delay,  that  they  stay- 
ed only  till  Easter,  Pentecost,  or  Epiphany,  plainly 
shows,  that  he  rather  thought  men  ought  not  to  de- 
fer their  baptism,  when  once  they  were  qualified  for 
it,  lest  death  should  come  suddenly  upon  them  in  a 
day  they  did  not  expect  it,  and  in  an  hour  they  were 
not  aware  ofl  And  in  this  respect  it  was  true,  what 
Tertullian  said  in  the  close  of  his  discourse  upon 
this  subject,  that  every  day**  was  the  Lord's  day, 
every  hour,  and  every  time  was  fit  for  baptism,  if 
men  were  fit  and  prepared  for  it  One  day  might 
be  more  solemn  than  another,  but  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism was  the  same  at  all  times.  So  that  these  so- 
lemn times  were  set  apart  for  prudent  reasons  by 
the  church,  and  for  as  prudent  reasons  they  might 
be  dispensed  with,  when  either  the  necessities  of  a 
languishing  distemper,  or  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
forward  proficients,  made  it  advisable  to  anticipate 
the  usual  times  of  baptism,  which,  like  all  other 
parts  of  discipline,  were  designed  for  edification, 
and  not  for  destruction. 

The  like  observation  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  place  of  baptism; 


Baptism  not  eoo- 
SiMd  toairrptania 


for  this  varied  also  with  the  state  and  *»«  ■p*"*«»»^"«* 
circumstances  of  the  church.  In  the  apostoUcal 
age,  and  some  time  after,  before  churches  and  bap- 
tisteries were  generally  erected,  they  baptized  in  any 
place  where  they  had  convenience,  as  John  baptized 
in  Jordan,  and  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  in  the 
wilderness,  and  Paul  the  jailer  in  his  own  house. 
So  Tertullian  observes,  that  Peter**  baptized  his 
converts  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  as  John  had  done 
in  Jordan;  and  that  there  was  no  difference  whether 
a  man  was  baptized  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  lake,  in  a 


«  PaUad.  Vit.  Chrytost  cap.  9. 

•  Scliolast  Hist  of  Lay  Baptiim,  part  1.  chap.  1.  p.  19. 
>•  Chrya.  Horn.  1.  in  Act  t.  4.  p.  615.    Edit  SaviL 

M  BatiL  Eihort  ad  Bapt.  Horn.  13. 1 1.  p.  409. 
«  Kas.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  654. 

*  TertnL  de  Bapt  cap.  19.  Cstenim  omnia  diea  Domini 
flft,  omnia  bora,  omno  tempug  habile  baptinno :  ai  de  aolen- 
nitate  intcreat,  do  gratia  nihil  refert 

2  L 


**  TertuL  de  Bapt.  c.  4.  Nnlla  dittinctio  est,  mari  quia 
an  ttagno,  flumine  an  fonte,  kcu  an  alveo  diluatur,  nee 
quicquam  refert  inter  eoa  quoc  Joannes  in  Jordane,  efc  quoa 
Petnis  in  Tiberi  tinzit— Omnes  aquae  de  pristina  originis 
praerogativa  sacramentum  sanctificationis  consequuntur,  in- 
▼ocato  Deo.  Supervenit  enim  statim  Spiritus  de  coslis,  et 
aquis  superest,  sanctificana  eas  de  semetipao,  et  ita  sanctifi- 
catsi  vim  sanctificandi  combibunt 
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riyer,  or  a  founttin ;  lor  the  tame  Spirit  sanctified 
the  waters  in  all  places,  and  gave  them  the  power  of 
sanctification,  when  once  they  were  consecrated  by 
invocation  and  prayer.  After  this  manner,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Recognitions,  under  the  name  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus,**  represents  Peter  preaching  to  the 
people,  and  telling  them,  they  might  wash  away 
their  sins  in  the  water  of  a  river,  or  a  fountain,  or 
the  sea,  when  they  were  baptised  by  invoking  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity  upon  them.  And  he 
describes  his  own  baptism,  and  some  others,**  as 
given  them  by  Peter,  in  certain  fountains  in  Syria 
by  the  sea-shore.  And  so  it  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian. 
For  Tertullian  speaks  of  their  going  from  the  church 
to  the  water,  and  then  making**  their  renunciations 
there  as  they  had  done  in  the  church  before.  And 
Justin  Martyr,  describing  the  ceremony  of  the  ac- 
tion, sajrs,  They  brought  the  person  who  was  to  be 
baptized"  to  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and 
there  gave  him  the  same  regeneration  which  they 
had  received  before. 

But  in  after  ages  baptisteries  were 
In  MUiOTdia«     built  adjoininir  to  the  church,  and 

•ItM  confined  to  th«  /  »  ,  ,  ,  . 

SSSr***  ^  ^  "^^^  ""^  ^^^  made,  that  baptism 
should  ordinarily  be  administered  no 
where  but  in  them.  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  Novels," 
refers  to  ancient  laws,  appointing,  that  none  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  church  should  be  celebrated 
in  private  houses.  Men  might  have  private  ora- 
tories for  prayer  in  their  own  houses,  but  they  were 
not  to  administer  baptism  or  the  eucharist  in  them, 
unless  by  a  particular  licence  from  the  bishop  of 
the  place.  Such  baptisms  are  frequently  condemn- 
ed in  the  ancient  councils,  under  the  name  of  wapa- 
fiawriiffiara,  baptisms  in  private  conventicles.  As 
in  ^the  council  of  Constantinople  under  Mennas," 
complaint  is  made  against  Zoaras  the  monk,  that 
though  the  emperor  had  forbidden  all  private  bap- 
tisms by  an  edict,  yet  Zoaras,  despising  that  order, 
had  baptized  many  in  a  private  house  upon  the 
Easter  festival.    The  edict  which  that  council  re- 


fers to,  was  another  Novel  of  Jnatinian's,*  mde 
against  Sevems  andhis  aeoompliees,  who,  afterthey 
were  expelled  the  chnrch,  held  eonveoticleB  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  received,  and  baptiud,  and  gave 
the  communion  to  all  that  came  to  them.  Wiadk 
sort  of  parab^tiiatioas  are  tiiere  oondenmed.  So 
also  in  the  petition  of  the  monks  presented  to  Hen- 
nas and  the  council  under  him,  these  baptisms  and 
communions  in  private  hovsea  are  reckoned*  to  be 
an  erecting  of  strange  altan  and  bnptasterieiy  in  op- 
position to  the  tnie  altar  and  baptistery,  or  laver  of 
the  church ;  under  which  name  they  are  frequently 
condemned  in  the  Acts*  of  that  cooneiL  And  ia 
the  council  of  Trullo  the  order  was  again  renewei. 
That  no  persons**  should  reeeive  baptism  in  ora- 
tories belonging  to  hooses,  but  that  thcjr  whodesiie 
illumination,  should  go  to  the  oatholiey  that  is,  the 
public  churches ;  and  that  on  pain  of  deporilion  to 
the  cleigyman  who  was  the  administrator,  and 
excommunication  to  the  layman  who  was  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Now,  all  these  laws  and  mlea  were 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  de- 
cency and  good  order  in  die  church, 
that  baptism  might  be  performed  in  ^*^ 
the  presence  of  the  whole  choreh, 
whereof  men  were  then  made  members,  and  all  the 
congregation  might  be  spectators  and  witnesses  of 
their  admission.  Upon  which  account  it  was  im- 
proper to  allow  it  to  be  done  either  in  heretical  con- 
venticles, or  in  private  houses.  Tet,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  sickness,  imprisonment,  journeying,  and 
the  like,  these  rules  could  not  bind;  for  they  were 
only  made  for  ordinary  cases.  Therefore  we  read 
of  martyrs  sometimes  baptized  in  prison,  and  fre- 
quently of  clinics,  as  they  were  called,  who  were 
baptized  on  a  sick-bed,  and  others  baptized  at  sea 
or  in  a  journey,  which  were  not  interpreted  trans- 
gressions of  this  rule,  because  the  exigence  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  made  them  lawful.  And  some- 
times baptism  was  allowed  in  private  oratories  by 
the  bishop's  Ucence,  as  both  the  law  of  Justiman 


CtU. 

liac 


**  Clem.  Recognit.  lib.  4.  c.  32.  Ut  ia  pnBsenti  quidem 
tempore  diluantur  peccata  vettra  per  aquam  footis,  aut  flu- 
minis,  aut  etiam  maris,  invocata  super  vos  trino  Beatitudi- 
nis  nomine.    Vid.  Glementin.  Horn.  9.  n.  19. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  6.  n.  15.  In  fontibus,  qui  contigui  habentur 
mari,  perennis  aqu»  mihi  baptismum  dedit,  &c. 

**  Aquam  adituri,  ibidem,  sed  et  aliquanto  prius  in  eccle- 
sia  sub  antistitis  manu  contestamur  nos  renunciare  diabolo, 
&c.    Tertul.  de  Coron.  c.  3. 

"*  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93.  'Biri ira  Ayovrai  vip*  iifiw 
lv0a  Vitap  Iti,  &c. 

■*  Justin.  Novel  56.  Priscis  laDcitum  est  legibus,  nuUi 
penitus  esse  licentiam,  domi  quae  sacratissinia  sunt  agere. — 
Sed  si  quidem  domos  ita  simpliciter  aliqui  habere  putant 
oportere  in  sacris  suia,  crationis  videlicet  solius  gratia,  et 
nuUo  celebrando  penitus  horum  que  sacri  sunt  mysterii,  hoc 
eis  permittimus,  &c. 

*  Cunc.  Constant,  sub  Menna,  Act.  1.  p.  70.  Ed.  Crab. 


Quanquam  piisdmut  imperator  nocter  niandaverit  noo  le- 
conventiculare,  neque  rebaptinre  (leg.  panbaptitaie) 
Zoaras  tamen  tale  prssceptum  detpexit,  et  parahaptiiavit 
in  die  Paschs  non  paucoa. 

*>  Justin.  Novel.  42.  c.  3.  Sancimu  quemlibet  taliim 
silentium  ducere,  et  non  convocare  aliqoos  ad  ae,  neqoe  ae- 
cedentes  recipere,  aut  parabaptixtre  audere,  ant  wnenm 
communionem  sordidare. 

**  Libel.  Monachor.  in  Act.  1.  Cone  aub  Menna.  ap. 
Crab.  t.  2.  p.  28.  Isti  falsi  sacerdotes  et  veri  anticfarisd  in 
domibus  intrarunt,  etalienaaltaria  erexenint,  et  bapfisteiia 
todificaverunt,  in  contrarinm  veri  altaria  at  aancti  lavacri. 

*  Epist.  Monachor.  2.  Syrias  in  Act.  1.  Ibid.  p.  67. 

•*  Cone.  Trull,  can.  59.  Mn^/imt  iv  tiicnipt^  oUf 
tviov  olxlat  Tvyxcdwrrc  ^iarriwiia  iirrrtXc/rOw*  eXX'  W 
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and  the  oanoni  in  some  places  had  provided.  For 
the  council  of  Agde**  in  France  allows  the  eu- 
charist  to  be  celebrated  in  country  chapels  at  all 
times  by  the  bishop's  leave,  not  excepting  the 
greater  festivals :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  si^pose, 
that  where  the  eucharist  was  allowed,  there  baptism 
might  be  administered  also,  though  they  were  not 
properly  parochial  or  baptismal  churches.  The 
council  of  Eliberis"  in  Spain  speaks  of  deacons 
presiding  over  a  people,  and  b^tizing  in  places 
where  there  was  neither  bishop  nor  presbyter,  which 
we  must  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  country 
villages  at  some  distance  from  the  mother  church, 
where  yet  for  convenience  baptism  was  allowed  to 
be  performed  by  the  hands  of  a  deacon.  As  St 
Jerom*'  also  testifies,  who  says.  That  in  villages  and 
castles,  and  places  remote  from  the  bishop's  church, 
men  were  baptLsed  both  by  presbyters  and  deacons. 
So  that  though  the  bishop's  church  was  the  ordin- 
ary place  of  baptism,  as  he  himself  was  the  chief 
minister  of  it,  and  the  public  baptistery  was  only  at 
his  church ;  yet  upon  proper  reasons,  by  his  au- 
thority and  permission,  bi^tism  might  be  achninis- 
tered  in  other  places,  especially  in  those  that  were  a 
sort  of  secondary  churches ;  of  which,  and  their 
several  distinctions  from  the  eoeleiia  matrix,  the 
episcopal  or  principal  church,  I  have  given  a 
more  particular  account  before  in  the  discourse  of 
churches. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  RENUNCIATIONS  AND  PROFESSIONS  MADE 
BT  ALL  PERSONS  IMMEDIATELY  BEFORE  TBEIR 
BAPTISM. 

j^j  JlAViNe  thus  (ar  conducted  the  cate- 
%a^j3Li!i  chumens  to  the  place  of  b^;>ti8m«  that 
^'ShmSmmL^'  is,  to  the  baptistery  of  the  church ;  we 
*"^  are  next  to  consider,  how  the  disci- 

pline of  the  church  proceeded  with  them  imme- 
diately before  their  baptism.    And  here  we  are  to 


observe  in  the  first  place,  that  three  things  were 
now  indispensably  required  of  them  at  this  season, 
that  is,  a  f<Nnnal  and  solemn  renunciation  of  the 
devil,  a  profession  of  faith  made  in  the  words  of 
some  received  creed,  and  a  promise  or  engagement 
to  Hve  in  obedience  to  Christ,  or  by  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  though  theae 
things  were  in  some  measure  required  of  them  be- 
fore, during  the  time  of  their  institution,  yet  nam 
they  were  to  make  a  more  solemn  and  pubhc  pro- 
fession of  them  before  the  congregation.  TertuUian 
seems*  to  intimate  this  twofold  profession,  when  he 
says,  That  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church 
in  his  time,  catechumens  first  made  their  renuncia- 
tion of  the  devil,  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels,  in 
the  church,  when  they  received  imposition  of  hands 
from  the  bishop  in  his  prayers  for  them,  and  again 
when  they  came  to  the  water  to  be  baptized. 

The  form  of  this  renunciation  is  g^, 
more  perfectly  delivered  by  the  author  tJ^JSSiJiS!* 
of  the  Constitutions  in  these  words :  "-*»s«^"- 
I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps,' 
and  his  service,  and  his  angels,  and  his  inventions, 
and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  that  aie  sub- 
ject to  him.  Others  express  it  more  concisely ; 
some  calling  it  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  as 
Cyprian,*  who  sometimes  joins  the  devil  and  the 
worid  together,  as  where  he  asks  one  of  the  lapsers, 
who  had  gone  to  ofier  sacrifice  at  the  capitol.  How 
a  servant*  of  God  could  stand  there,  and  speak,  and 
renounce  Christ,  who  before  had  renounced  the 
devil  and  the  world  P  And  so  it  is  in  St  Ambrose  : 
Thou  wentest  into  the  baptistery;  consider  what 
questions  were  asked  thee,  and  what  answers  thou 
gavest  to  them.  Thou  didst  renounce  the  devil  and 
his  works,  the  world,*  and  its  luxury  and  pleasores. 
In  like  manner,  St  Jerom*  joins  the  devil  and  the 
world  together:  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  thy 
pomp,  and  thy  vices,  and  thy  world  which  lieth  in 
iniquity.  Sometimes  the  games  and  shows,  which 
were  part  of  the  devil's  pomp,  were  expressly  men- 
tioned in  this  form  of  renunciation,  as  it  is  in  Sal- 
vian :  I  renounce  the  devil,  his  pomps,  his  shows, 
and  his  works.  For  he  thus  addresses  himself  to 
Christians,  who  still  gave  themselves  liberty  to  be 


*  Cone.  Agatken.  can.  21.  Si  quit  tliamk  eztia  parochiu, 
IB  qnibiii  lagitimuf  est  oidinariuaqiie  coiiTentus,  oratorium 
la  agro  habtwrit,  raliquit  festivitatibus  ut  ibi  minas  teneat 
ftOfUr  fitfigationem  familic,  juata  ofdinatione  permitti- 
mat,  ftc 

*  CoDC  Eliber.  can.  77.  Si  quis  diacoaai  regent  plebem, 
■ne  apiicopo  vel  pretbytero  aliquot  baptizaverit,  epitooput 
Mt  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit 

*  Hieroa.  DiaL  oub  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  In  viculit  et  cat- 
taUii  at  remotioribiit  locii  per  pretbyterot  et  diaconot  bap- 
tisati,  ftc. 

■  TcrtnL  de  Coroa.  MO.  cap.  3.  Aquam  adituri,Jbidem, 
•ad  at  allqaanto  print  in  ecdetia,  tub  antiititit  manu,  con- 
tiilswnr  aoi  reaiiiiciare.diabob  et  pompa  et  aagelit  ^ut. 

*  Const  Apoit  lib.  7.  cap.  4L     'Arordaaofuu   rtf 

2  L  2 


£aTa»9,  Kcd  toIv  ipyou  abrovy  xal  ratv  frofnrait  avrou, 
Kai  ratv  Xarptiatt  airroVf  xai  toIv  dyytkoit  aiiTov,  koI 
TaU  i^^ivpitwriv  aitrov,  Koi  vavi  Toit  vw*  altrov, 

*  Cypr.  Ep.  7.  al.  13.  ad  Rogat.  p.  37.  Seculo  renonda- 
veramut,  cum  baptiiati  tumut. 

*  Cypr.  de  Laptit,  p.  125.  Stare  illic  potuit  Dei  tenrut, 
et  loqui,  et  renunciare  Cbritto,  qui  jam  dUbolo  renundArat 
et  teculo.  , 

*  Ambrot.  de  Initiatit,  cap.  2.  Ingrettut  et  regenera- 
tionit  tacrarium,  repete  quid  interrcgatut  tit,  recognoice 
quid  rctponderit.  Renunciatti  diabolo  et  operibut  ^ut, 
mundo  et  luxurin  ctiua  ac  volnptatibut. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Mat.  xzt.  2S.  Renuncio  Ubi  diabole, 
et  pompsB  tuB  et  vitiit  tnia,  et  mundo  too,  qui  in  maligno 
poiitut  ett 
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spectatora  at  the  Roman  shows :  What  is  the  first 
profession'  that  Christians  make  at  baptism  P  Is 
it  not  a  protestation,  that  they  renounce  the  devil, 
and  his  pomps,  and  his  shows,  and  his  works? 
Therefore  these  shows  and  pomps,  even  by  our  own 
profession,  are  the  works  of  the  devil.  How  then, 
0  Christian,  canst  thou,  after  baptism,  follow  those 
shows,  which  thou  confessest  to  be  the  work  of  the 
devil?  Tertullian  made  use  of  the  same  argument 
before,  to  make  Christians  refrain  from  following 
the  Roman  theatres.  But  then  he  had  also  the 
charge  of  idolatry  to  throw  into  the  scale  against 
them.  For,  says  he,*  what  is  the  chief  and  principal 
thing  to  be  understood  by  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and 
his  angels,  but  idolatry  ?  Therefore  if  all  the  pre- 
paration and  furniture  of  the  shows  be  made  up  of 
idolatry,  there  can  be  no  dispute,  but  that  the  re- 
nunciation we  make  in  baptism  relates  to  those 
shows,  and  is  a  testimony  against  them.  He  aigues 
after  the  same  manner,  against  all  such  secular 
offices,*  and  honours,  and  employments,  as  could  not 
be  held  and  discharged  without  partaking  in  some 
idolatrous  rites  and  ceremonies ;  such  as  tlie  offices 
of  the  flamens,  and  many  others;  in  which,  the 
very  wearing  of  a  crown  or  garland,  or  exhibiting 
some  of  the  public  shows  to  the  people,  as  by  such 
an  office  they  were  obliged  to  do,  made  them  guilty 
of  idolatry,  though  they  abstained  from  the  grosser 
act  of  it,  that  of  ofiering  incense  and  sacrifice  to 
the  idols.  And  so  the  council  of  Eliberis*  deter- 
mined. That  such  flamens  as  only  exhibited  the 
public  shows  to  the  people,  (which  in  their  lan- 
guage is  called  Munus  dare,)  though  they  did  not 
sacrifice  to  the  idols,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  church 
all  their  lives,  and  only  be  admitted  to  communion 
at  the  hour  of  death.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  in 
the  times  of  heathenism  and  idolatry,  all  such  offices 
and  employments  as  obliged  men  to  exhibit  those 
public  games  and  shows  to  the  people,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  included  in  the  renunciation  of  the 
pomps  and  works  of  the  devil,  because  of  the  idola- 


try that  was  interwoven  with  them.  But  in  the 
time  of  Salvian,  aU  this  idolatry  was  abolished,  and 
these  pomps  and  shows  were  no  longer  exhibited  to 
the  honour  of  idol  gods :  yet  they  had  still  so  much 
vanity,  lewdness,  and  pro&neness  in  them,  that  they 
were  justly  complained  of  as  michristian  and  dia- 
bolical, upon  the  account  of  their  immorality,  and 
therefore  were  reputed  among  those  unlawful  pomps 
which  every  Christian  was  supposed  to  renounce  at 
his  baptism.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  wrote  after 
idolatry  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  still  con- 
tinues the  charge  **  against  them  for  their  lewdness 
and  cruelty,  and  reckons  them  among  die  pomps  of 
the  devil,  whilst  he  is  explaining  to  his  catechmnens 
this  part  of  their  baptismal  profession. 

The  antiquity  of  this  renunciation  3^  ^ 
is  evidenced  from  all  the  writers  that  tJ^^SSSSJi 
have  said  any  thing  of  baptism.  And  Rm'SJSuiSd^ 
by  some  it  is  derived  from  apostolical  '■■•'*^ 
institution  and  practice.  For  so  they  interpret  that 
passage  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  vi  12, '« Lay 
hold  on  eternal  life,  wherennto  thoo  art  called,  and 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many  WI^ 
nesses."  The  auUiors  of  the  Comments  under  the 
names  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St  Jerom,  supposed  to 
be  Hilary  the  Roman  deacon  and  Pelagius,  give 
this  interpretation  of  the  place:  Thou  hast  con- 
fessed a  good  confession  **  in  baptism,  by  renouncing 
the  world  and  its  pomps,  before  many  witnesses, 
before  the  priests  and  ministers  and  the  heavenly 
powers.  So  Pelagius.  And  Hilary**  seems  to  say 
further,  that  this  confession  was  also  entered  or 
enrolled  in  the  monuments  of  the  church.  Others 
do  not  found  it  upon  this  or  any  other  express  text 
of  Scripture,  but  yet  derive  it  from  ancient  tradi- 
tion. As  Tertullian  and  St  Basil,  the  former  of 
which  reckons  ^*  it  among  many  other  ecclesiastical 
rites  and  usages,  which  are  not  expressly  determined 
in  Scripture,  but  yet  proceeded  from  tradition,  and 
are  confirmed  by  custom.  And  St  Basil  **  ranks  it 
among  those  mystical  rites  which  were  received  in 


*  Salvian.  de  Provident,  lib.  6.  p.  197.  Quae  est  enim  in 
baptitmo  salutari  Christianorum  prima  confessio?  Quae 
scilicet,  nisi  ut  renimciare  se  diabolo  ac  pompis  ejus,  atque 
spectaculis  et  operibus  protestentur  ?  Ergo  spectacula  el 
pompsB,  etiam  juxta  nostram  professionem  opera  sunt  dia- 
boli.  Quomodo,  O  Christiane,  spectacula  post  baptismum 
sequeris,  qun  opus  esse  diaboli  confiteris  ?  Vid.  Cyril.  Ca- 
tech.  Myst.  1.  n.  4. 

*  TertuL  de  Spectac.  cap.  4.  Quid  erit  summum  ac  pras- 
cipuum  in  quo  diabolus  et  pompsB  et  angeli  ejus  censeantur, 
quam  idololatria  ?— Igitur  si  ex  idololatria  universam  spec- 

*  taculorum  paraturam  constare  constiterit,  indubitate  prieju- 
dicatum  erit  etiam  ad  spectacula  pertinere  reDunciationis 
nostrsB  testimonium  in  lavacro. 

*  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  13.  Hse  erant  pompas  di- 
aboli et  angelorum  ejus,  officia  seculi,  honores,  solennitatet 
postulatrices,  falsa  vota,  humana  servitia,  laudes  vanae,  glo- 
rise  turpes :  et  in  omnibus  istis  idololatria  in  solo  quoque 
censu  coronarum,  quibut  omnia  iita  redimita  sunt. 


**  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  3.  Item  fUminet,  qui  non  immo- 
laverint,  sed  munus  tantum  dederint,  eo  quod  se  a  funestis 
abstinuenint  sacrificiis,  placuit  in  fine  eis  pnettari  commn- 
nionem,  acta  tamen  legitima  poeaitentia. 

"  Cyril.  Catech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  4.  p.  280. 

"  Pelag.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Confesaua  es  bonam  confei- 
sionem  in  baptismo,  renunciando  laeculo  et  pompis  ejus, 
coram  multis  testibtis,  coram  sacerdotibus,  vel  ministris, 
rirtutibusque  ccelestibus. 

**  Ambros.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Cigus  confeaaio  inter  ips» 
rudimenta  fidei,  teste  interrogante  et  respondente,  mom- 
mentis  ecclesiasticis  continetur. 

"  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3.  Hanc  ai  nulla  Scripcnra 
determinarit,  certe  coniuetado  corroboravit,  quae  sine  dabio 
de  traditione  manavit 

"  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27.  Tmv  iw  t^  UxKn^Ui 
VKpvXayiJiiimv  doyfiArmv  Ktd  ici|/»vyfiir«v,  tA  /akw  ix  Tf« 
iyypdipov  diiacKc^lat  ix'f^^t  '''^  ^  ''^  ''^  ^^ 
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the  church,  not  from  any  written  word,  but  by  pri- 
vate direction  and  tradition  from  the  apostles.  The 
conjecture  of  those  learned  men**  is  not  improbable, 
who  think  the  form  of  renunciation,  made  by  way 
of  questions  and  answers,  to  have  been  so  ancient 
in  the  church,  as  that  the  apostle  St  Peter  may  be 
justly  thought  to  refer  to  it,  when  he  styles  baptism, 
"The  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,** 
which  can  reasonably  refer  to  nothing  so  well  as 
that  common  custom  of  answering  in  baptism.  Dost 
thou  renounce  the  devil?  &c.  I  renounce  him.  Dost 
thou  believe  in  God  ?  &c.    I  believe. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  concern- 


ing this  renunciation,  that  as  soon  as 
I -ii^TKS  baptisteries  were  built,  there  was  a 


Her   to    the    neat. 

And  the  «««««^'  particular  place  in  them  assigned  pe- 


*"  culiarly  to  this  service.  For  they 
conmionly  had  two  distinct  apart- 
ments, as  has  been  showed  before,*^  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  churches ;  first,  their  -rpoa^Xioy  6Uov,  their 
porch,  or  ante-room,  where  the  catechumens  made 
their  renunciations  of  Satan,  and  confessions  of 
&itfa ;  and  then  their  i<rwrcpov  oZcov,  their  inner  room, 
whete  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  performed. 
When  the  catechumens  were  brought  into  the  former 
of  these,  they  were  placed  with  their  faces  to  the 
west,  and  then  commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with 
some  gesture  and  rite  expressing  an  indignation 
against  him,  as  by  stretching  out  their  hands,  or 
folding  them,  or  striking  them  together;  and  some- 
times by  exsufflation  and  spitting  at  him,  as  if  he 
were  present :  which  were  all  of  them  so  many  in- 
dications of  their  abhorrence.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  his  mystical  catechisms  to  the  illuminated,"  thus 
describes  this  part  of  the  action:  Ye  were  first 
brought  into  the  ante-room  of  the  baptistery,  and 
placed  toward  the  west  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
then  commanded  to  renounce  Satan,  by  stretching 
out  your  hands  against  him,  as  if  he  were  present. 
A  little  after  he  explains  the  meaning  of  their  doing 
this  with  their  face  toward  the  west  The  west, 
says  he,  is  the  place  of  darkness,  and  Satan  is  dark- 
ness, and  his  strength  is  in  darkness.  For  this 
reason  ye  symbohcally  look  toward  the  west,  when 
ye  renounce  that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror. 
St  Jerom  plainly  alludes  to  this  custom,  when  he 
says,  In  our  mysteries,  meaning  the  celebration  of 
baptism,  we  first  renounce  him  that  is  in"  the 


west,  who  dies  to  us  with  our  sins :  and  then  turn- 
ing about  to  the  east,  we  make  a  covenant  with  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  promise  to  be  his  servants. 
In  like  manner,  St  Ambrose,  discoursing  to  some 
newly  baptized  persons ;"  When  you  entered  into 
the  baptistery,  and  had  viewed  your  adversary  whom 
you  were  to  renounce,  you  then  turned  about  to  the 
east  For  he  that  renounces  the  devil,  is  turned 
unto  Christ  Whence,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen**  ob- 
serves, they  did  not  only  renounce  the  devil  in 
words,  but  in  their  very  habit  and  gesture ;  for  they 
did  it  divested  of  their  clothes,  and  with  their  body 
turned  toward  the  west,  and  with  hands  stretched 
out  against  him ;  to  this  they  added  sometimes  a 
collision,  or  striking  of  the  hands  together,  and  an 
exsuflflation,  or  a  spitting  at  their  adversary,  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  him,  as  the  author  under 
the  name  of  Dionysius"  describes  it 

From  whom  we  learn  also,  that  this  g^^  g 
renunciation  was  repeated  three  times.  a^SH  ^  "^SZ 
For,  in  another  place,  he  thus  de-  "*^**""- 
scribes  the  whole  ceremony :  The  priest  makes  the 
person  who  is  to  be  baptized"  to  stand  with  his 
hands  stretched  out  toward  the  west,  and  striking 
them  together;  (the  original  is,  rdc  x^H^Q  ^^^ 
BoivTa,  which  denotes  collision,  or  striking  of  the 
hands  together  by  way  of  abhorrence ;)  then  he  bids 
him  ifif  vff^ffoi  rpjc  r^  '£aravft  thrice  exsufflate,  or 
spit,  in  defiance  of  Satan :  afterwards,  thrice  repeat- 
ing the  solemn  words  of  renunciation,  he  bids  him 
thrice  renounce  him  in  that  form  :  then  he  turns 
him  about  to  the  east,  and  with  hands  and  eyes  . 
lift  up  to  heaven,  bids  him  ffwra^aoBai  rtf  Xpirf, 
enter  into  covenant  with  Christ  Vicecomes  **  thinks 
this  triple  renunciation  was  made,  either  because 
there  were  three  things  which  men  renounced  in 
their  baptism,  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  the  world; 
or  to  signify  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  by 
whom  they  were  adopted  as  sons  upon  their  re- 
nouncing Satan ;  or  because  it  was  usual  in  civil 
adoptions  and  emancipation  of  slaves,  for  the  master 
to  yield  up  his  right  by  a  triple  renunciation,  which 
he  shows  from  Aulus  Gellius  and  Sigonius.  But 
as  the  ancients  are  silent  in  this  matter,  I  leave 
these  reasons  to  the  discretion  of  every  judicious 
reader. 

The  next  thing  required  of  men  at         sect  e.  (D 

their  baptism,  was  a  vow  or  covenant  mi<iMtr^''3 


*•  See  Dr.  Caye,  Prim.  Christ.  lib..l.  cap.  10.  p.  315,  aod 
Eflius  and  Grotios  on  1  Pet  iii.  21. 
»  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  lect  1. 

*  CjriL  Catech.  Mystag.  1.  n.  2.  p.  278.  Elaifctrc  irpioTov 
tit  t6p  vpoaOXtov  oIkov  rn  fianrriKfipUf  xal  vp^  rd*  dvor- 
^t  iv&Ttt,  ^iC^coTt  Kol  irpocrfT<(T<rio^c  itcrtlptip  i^y 
Xtcpo,  Kol  At  frapovri  aVcTdrrco^c  Tip  Sarava. 

*  Hieron.  in  Amoa  ri.  14.  In  mysteriis  primum  renun- 
damut  ei  qui  in  occidente  est,  nobisque  moritur  cum  pecca- 
tia:  et  sic  Terti  ad  orientem,  pactum  inimus  cum  sole  jus- 
tltisi,  et  61  tervitnros  nos  esse  promittimus. 


*  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2.  Inj^ssus  nt  adversarium 
tuum  cemeres  cui  renunciandum  mox  put  ares,  ad  orienteuL 
coDverteris.  Qui  enim  renunciat  diabolo,  ad  Christum  con- 
▼ertitur. 

*i  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  67.  rifunrri  xal  roTv  vx^/iairt 
Kol  roif  ^^fiaanf,  mt  oXijv  diroirifiirff  t^v  ddttay,  Hrwt  c\p^ 
0coTt}Ti  avirravaofiivot, 

"  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  3.  p.  258.  Tvfivdv  icoL 
dinnr6ikToiflKn<ri  trpbt  ivafiitt  dipopSurraf  &c. 

»  Ibid.  p.  253. 

*«  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  cap.  20.  p.  31L 
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th«irt«ptiHn.»Ma  of  obcdieiice  to  Christ,  which   th« 

(;  »ow  or  envemmt  of 

•MWncetociirM.  GveekB  CBli,  ffvrriffnoOiu  X^vft  gMxig 
themselves  up  to  the  government  and  conduct  of 
Christ  This  was  always  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  obhgation,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  regeneration.  They  first  renounced 
the  devil,  and  then  immediately  promised  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ  Some  indeed  in 
St  Austin's  time  pleaded  hard  for  an  exemption  in 
this  particular.  They  were  willing  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ,  but  not  of  universal  obe- 
dience ;  and  yet  would  impudently  pretend  to  de- 
mand baptism  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  their 
incorrigible  temper.  Against  whom  he  wrote  that 
excellent  book,  De  Fide  et  Operibus,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  as  well  as  futh,  to  the  being 
of  a  Christian ;  where  he  answers  all  the  objections 
and  arguments  they  pretended  to  bring  ftom  Scrip- 
ture :  for  they  pleaded  Scripture  for  their  practice. 
Amongst  other  things  they  urged  that  famous  text 
of  St  Paul,  "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ  Now  if 
any  man  build  upon  this  foundation  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble;  every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  de- 
clare it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it 
is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's 
work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss :  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire."  Upon 
which  they  made  this  perverse  comment :  That  they 
who  built  upon  this  foundation"  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  were  such  as  added  good  works  to 
their  faith  in  Christ;  but  they  who  built  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  were  they  that  held  the  same  faith 
in  unrighteousness  and  a  wicked  life.  And  they 
imagined,  that  even  these  men  might  be  so  purged 
by  certain  punishments  of  fire,  as  to  obtain  salva- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  foundation,  which  they  re- 
tained. To  which  St.  Austin  replies,  That  if  this 
was  true,"  it  were  a  laudable  charity  indeed  for 
them  to  endeavour  that  all  men  might  indifferently 
be  admitted  to  baptism,  not  only  adulterers  and 
adulteresses,  who  pretended  false  marriages  con- 


trary to  the  express  command  of  Christ,  but  also 
public  harlots  continuing  in  the  basest  of  all  pro- 
fessions ;  which  yet  the  most  negligent  ehoreh  on 
earth  never  pretended  to  admit  to  baptism,  till  they 
had  first  fbrsaken  that  vile  prostitution.  They 
urged  further,  that  to  deny  wicked  men  the  privi- 
lege of  baptism,  was  to  root  out  the  tares  before  the 
time.  To  which  St  Austin  "replies,  That  tins  njee- 
tion  of  them  firom  baptism  was  not  rooting  out  the 
tares,  but  rather  not  sowing  them,  as  the  devil  did: 
they  did  not  prohibit  any  that  were  willing  to  oome 
to  Christ,  but  only  convinced  fliem  by  their  own  con- 
fession, that  they  were  unwilHng  to  come  to  him. 
And  therefore,  though  these  men  called  it  a  novel 
doctrine  and  practice  to  reject  haziotSy  and  stage- 
players,  and  all  that  made  open  yrotumoa  of  sadi 
abominable  arts,  fh)m  baptism,  yet  he  tells  them 
this  was  grounded  upon  the  rules"  of  ancient  truth, 
which  manifestly  declared,  that "  diey  wlio  do  such 
things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  And 
that  this  was  the  ancient  rule,  by  which  the  ehoreh 
proceeded,  is  evident  fh)m  all  the  writers  that  have 
spoken  of  baptism.  Justin  Martyr,  who  describes 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity, says.  It  was  only  given  to  those  who,  to 
their  confession  of  feith,  added  also  a  promise  or 
vow"  that  they  would  live  according  to  the  rules 
of  Christianity.  And  hence  came  that  usual  fbrm 
of  words  in  their  profession,  XwrdrrofUMi  am  Xptark, 
I  give  myself  up  to  thee,  O  Christ,  to  be  governed 
by  thy  laws :  which  immediately  followed  the  hri- 
ro^ic,  or  renunciation  of  the  devil,  whose  serrice 
they  forsook  to  choose  a  new  master ;  as  we  find  it 
frequently  in  St  Chrysostom,"  St  Basfl,"  St  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,"  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions," and  most  of  the  Greek  writers,  whose 
words,  as  being  but  one  and  the  same  fbrm,  I  think 
it  needless  to  repeat  upon  this  occasion.  The  Latins 
commonly  call  it  pronUssttm,  pachtm,  and  twfom,  a 
promise,  a  covenant,  and  vow,  which  names  they 
apply  indifferently  to  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
engagement,  as  well  the  renunciation  of  the  devil, 
as  the  profession  of  faith,  and  obedience  to  Christ, 
which  do  mutually  suppose,  and  arc  virtually  in- 
cluded in  one  another.    For  he  that  renounces  the 


"  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  c.  15. 1 4.  p.  90.  Quod  quidam 
ita  intelligendum  putant,  ut  illi  videantur  aedificare  super 
hoc  fundamentiun  aunim,  argentum,  lapides  pretiosos,  qui 
fidei  quse  in  Christo  est,  bona  opera  adjiciunt :  illi  autem 
fcenum,  ligna,  stipulam,  qui  cum  eandem  fidem  habeant, 
male  operantur.  Unde  arbitrantur  per  quasdam  poenas 
ignis  eos  posse  purgari  ad  salutem  percipiendam  merito 
ftindamenti. 

**  Ibid.  Hoc  si  ita  est,  fatemur  istos  laudabili  charitate 
conari,  ut  omnes  indiscrete  admittantur  ad  baptismuni,  non 
solum  adulteri  et  adulters,  contra  sententiam  Domini  fiilsas 
nuptias  prstendentes,  vertun  etiam  publicac  meretrices  in 
turpissima  professione  perseverantes,  quas  certe  nulla  etiam 
negligentissima  ecclesia  consuerit  admittere,  nisi  ab  ilia 
primitus  prostitutione  liberatu. 


"  ibid.  c.  17.  Quando  tales  ad  baptismum  non  adnsitti- 
mus,  non  ante  tempus  lizania  evellere  eooamur,  ted  iiolu- 
mus  insuper  sicut  diabolus  zizania  seminare ;  nee  ad  Chris- 
tum Tolentes  venire  prohibemus,  ted  eot  ad  Chrittum  venire 
nolle,  ipsa  sua  confestione  convincimus. 

*  Ibid.  c.  18.  Antiquum  et  robustum  morem  ecdeiia 
retinet,  ex  ilia  scilicet  liquidissima  veritate  venientem,  qua 
certum  habet,  quoniam  qui  talia  agunt,  regnum  Dei  ood 
possidebunt 

"  Justin.  ApoL  2.  p.  93.  Kai  piup  oH-trnt  dviwvtfat 
{nri<r)(yuifTat,  &c. 

**  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  p.  275.  Horn.  & 
in  Colos.  p.  135a 

«  Basil.  Horn.  13.  ExhorL  ad  Bapt. 

"  Cyril,  in  John  xi.  26,        *  Conttit.  ApoiL  Uh.  7.  c  41. 
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devil  and  the  world,  does  thereby  profess  himself  a 
soldier  and  servant  devoted  to  Christ  Therefore 
St  Ambrose,  speaking  of  the  renunciation,  calls  it,** 
a  promise,  a  caution,  a  hand-writing  or  bond,  given 
to  Gk>d,  and  registered  in  the  court  of  heaven ;  be- 
cause this  is  a  vow  made  before  his  ministers,  and 
the  angels,  who  are  witnesses  to  it  Upon  which 
account  he  says  in  another  place,*'  It  is  recorded, 
not  in  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  but  in  the  book 
of  the  living.  St  Austin  calls  it,  a  profession  ** 
made  in  the  court  of  angels,  and  the  names  of  the 
professors  are  written  in  the  book  of  Ufe,  not  by 
any  man,  but  by  the  heavenly  powers.  St  Jerom" 
styles  it,  a  covenant  made  with  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness, and  a  promise  of  obedience  to  Christ 
And  he  so  speaks  of  this  ceremony,  as  to  show  it 
to  be  a  distinct  act  from  the  renunciation,  (though 
they  both  tended  to  the  same  end,)  because  difo- 
ent  rites  were  used  in  expressing  them.  For  in 
renouncing  the  devil  they  had  their  laces  to  the 
west,  for  sjnnbolical  reasons  which  we  have  heard 
before ;  but  in  making  their  covenant  with  Christ 
they  turned  about  to  the  east,  as  an  emblem  of  that 
light  which  they  received  from  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness, by  engaging  themselves  in  his  service. 

This  custom  of  turning  about  to  the 
TM>  To«r  ^eba-  csst,  whcn  they  made  their  profession 
tooi^to  thmmiL  of  obedience  to  Christ,  is  also  men- 
tioned by  St  Ambrose,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anxen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius.  For  which  they  assign  two 
reasons:  1.  Cyril*  tells  his  disciples,  that  as  soon 
ss  they  had  renounced  the  devil,  the  paradise  of 
God,  which  was  planted  in  the  East,  and  whence 
our  first  parent  for  his  transgression  was  driven  into 
banishment,  was  now  laid  open  to  them :  and  their 
turning  about  from  the  west  to  the  east,  which  is 
the  region  of  light,  was  a  symbol  of  this.  For  the 
same  reason,  St  Basil"  and  some  others  of  the  an- 
cients tell  us,  they  prayed  toward  the  east,  that  they 
might  have  their  faces  toward  paradise.  The  other 
reason  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  was  be- 


cause the  east  or  rising  sun  was  an  emblem  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  to  whom  they  now  turned 
from  Satan :  Thou  art  turned  about  to  the  east,  says 
St  Ambrose,*  for  he  that  renounces  the  devil,  turns 
unto  Christ  Where  he  plainly  intimates  with  St 
Jerom,  that  turning  to  the  east  was  a  symbol  of 
their  aversion  from  Satan,  and  conversion  unto 
Christ,  that  is,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  serving 
idols  to  serve  him  who  is  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
and  Fountain  of  light 

Together  with  this  profession  of 
obedience,  there  was  also  exacted  a  HM^Stetf' thine 
profession  of  faith  of  every  person  to  ^^  b«%L^f^ 
be  baptized.  And  this  was  always  to  ^  'JS^ISt  ''^'^ 
be  made  in  the  same  words  of  the 
creed,  that  every  church  used  for  the  instruction  of 
her  catechumens.  They  were  obliged  to  repeat  it 
privately  to  the  catechist,  and  then  again  publicly 
in  the  church,  when  they  had  given  in  their  names 
to  baptism;  as  I  have  showed"  before.  But  be- 
sides this,  they  were  also  obliged  to  make  a  more 
solenm  profession  of  it  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and 
give  distinct  answers  to  the  several  questions,  as 
the  minister  propounded  them,  with  relation  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  creed,  which  contained  the  sum- 
mary of  Christian  faith.  There  were  some  indeed 
in  St  Austin's  time,  who,  as  they  were  for  excluding 
the  profession  of  obedience  out  of  the  baptismal 
vow,  so  were  they  for  curtailing  the  profession  of 
faith,  and  reducing  it  to  one  single  article,  I  believe 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  In  fevour  of 
this,  they  pleaded  the  example  of  Philip  baptizing 
the  eunuch  upon  this  short  confession,^  and  that 
saying  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  I  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  Yet  they  durst  never 
proceed  so  far  as  to  put  their  designs  in  practice  i 
for  they  still  continued  to  make  interrogatories 
about  the  other  articles,  as  the  church  always  did, 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  church,  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  his  passion  and  death  upon 


**  Ambrag.  de  Sacrament  lib.  1.  c.  2.  Retpondisti,  Abre- 
nuncio :  memor  esto  teimonis  tui,  et  nunquam  tibi  excidat 
•ems  cautionii  tu«.— Ubi  promiieris  considera,  vel  quibus 
promiaerif :  Levitam  vidisti,  sed  minifter  est  Christi.  Vidisti 
iDnm  ante  altaria  miniftrare :  ergo  chirograpbum  tuum  te- 
■eiur,  non  in  terra,  sed  in  ccelo. 

"  Id.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2.  Tenetur  vox  tua,  non  in  tumulo 
mortnorum,  sed  in  libro  ri?entiam. 

*"  Aug.  die  Symbolo,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  t  9.  Professi  estis  re- 
onnciare  Tot  <Uabolo,  pompis,  et  angelis  ejus.  Videte  di- 
lectistimi,  quia  banc  professionem  vestram  in  curiam  pro- 
lertit  angelicam :  nomina  profitentium  in  libro  excipiuntur 
rita,  non  a  quolibet  homine,  sed  a  superiore  coelitus  po- 


"  Hieron.  Com.  in  Amos  vi.  14.  In  mysteriis  primum 
renuadsmus  ei  qui  in  occidente  est :  et  sic  versi  inorientem, 
pactmn  inimns  cum  sole  justitis,  et  ei  serviturot  nos  esse 
pfomittimut. 


**  Cyril.  Catecb.  Mjstagog.  1.  n.  6. 

*  Basil  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  27. 

**  Ambros.  de  Initiatis,  c.  2.    Ad  orientem  converteris. 
Qui  enim  renunciat  diabolo,  ad  Cbristum  convertitur. 
«*  Book  X.  cbap.  2.  sect  10. 

*  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  cap.  9.  Spado,  inquiunt,  ille 
quern  Philippus  baptizavit,  nihil  plus  dixit,  quam,  Credo 
Filium  Dei  ewe  Jesum  Cbristum.  Num  ergo  placet,  ut 
hoc  solum  homines  respondeant,  et  continuo  baptizentur  ? 
Nihil  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  nihil  de  sancta  ecclesia,  nihil  de 
remissione  peccatorum,  nihil  de  resurrectione  mortuorum  ? 
&c.  Si  enim  spado  cum  respondisset,  Credo  Filium  Dei 
fsse  Jesum  Christum,  hoc  ei  sufficere  visum  est,  ut  continuo 
baptizatus  abscederet :  Cur  non  id  sequimur,  atque  auferi- 
mus  catera  qu«  necesse  habemus  etiam  cum  ad  baptizan- 
dum  temporis  urget  angustia  exprimere,  interrogando  ut 
baptizandus  ad  cuncta  respondeat,  etiamsi  ea  memoric 
mandare  non  valuit  ? 
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the  cross,  his  burial  and  resurrection  on  the  third 
day,  his  ascension,  and  session  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father :  all  which  were  thought  so  necessary, 
that  the  church  never  omitted  them  even  in  clinic 
baptism,  when  men  were  baptized  upon  a  sick-bed: 
for  if  they  were  able  to  speak,  they  answered  for 
themselves,  as  St  Austin  says,  to  every  particular 
interrogation,  though  they  were  not  able  to  commit 
them  to  memory ;  and  if  they  were  speechless,  their 
sureties  or  sponsors  answered  for  them,  as  they  did 
for  children,  as  wiQ  be  showed  in  the  next  chapter. 
So  that  one  way  or  other  the  whole  creed  was  ife- 
peated,  and  every  individual  article  assented  to  by 
men  at  their  baptism.  And  this  was  always  the 
practice  of  the  church  from  the  very  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  their  time  also:  for  though  no 
other  article  be  mentioned  in  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch,  but  only  his  believing  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  yet,  as  St  Austin  observes  in  the 
same  place,*  the  Scripture,  in  saying,  Philip  baptized 
him,  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  all  things 
were  fulfilled,  which  use  to  be  observed  in  baptism, 
though,  for  brevit3r'8  sake,  they  be  not  mentioned. 
And  indeed  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  baptism 
in  ancient  writers,  there  is  express  mention  of  this 
profession,  either  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  as  they  are  delivered  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  as  they  are  briefly  smnmed  up  in  the  arti- 
cles of  the  creed.  Justin  Martyr^  says,  Before  men 
were  regenerated,  they  must  both  profess  to  believe 
the  truth  of  those  things  which  they  had  been 
taught,  and  also  promise  to  live  answerable  to  their 
knowledge.  Cyprian  particularly  *•  mentions  the 
use  of  the  creed  in  baptism,  and  specifies  in  several 
of  the  interrogatories  that  were  made  in  reference 
to  the  particular  articles  of  it ;  as,  Whether  they 
believed  eternal  life,  and  remission  of  sins  in  the 
holy  church  ?  which  were  always  the  concluding 
articles  of  the  creed.  And  in  another  place  he 
speaks  both  of  these,  and  the  articles  relating  to 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  interrogatories 
used  in  baptism  both  by  the  catholic  church,*  and 


the  Novatians.  For  however  they  differed  in  the 
sense  of  some  of  the  articles,  yet  they  bodi  agreed 
in  the  same  form  of  interrogatories,  and  both  bap- 
tized in  the  same  creed.  Tertallian  alao^  specifies 
the  articles  relating  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  church,  as  part  of  the  interrogatories  of 
baptism.  And  Eosebins,  reciting  the  words  of  the 
Creed  of  Csesarea,*  says,  it  was  the  Creed  into  which 
he  was  baptised.  The  same  nse  was  made  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  soon  as  it  was  composed,  in  most 
of  the  Eastern  churches ;  or  they  ordinarily  bap- 
tized in  the  profession  of  that  fidth,  as  I  have  show- 
ed in  the  last  book.*  It  were  easy  here  to  salgoiii 
many  testimonies  out  of  St  Ambrose,  St  Jeron, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Jemsalem,  ChrysostoiB, 
Nazianzen,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  and  Salvian,  and  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions :  but  the  matter  is  so 
incontestable,  that  the  ancients  did  never  baptise 
into  the  profession  of  any  single  article,  bot  into 
a  complete  and  perfect  creed,  that  I  diink  it  need- 
less to  insist  upon  the  proof  of  it,  whilst  there  is  not 
any  pretence  of  an  exception  to  be  made  against  it 
in  any  public  or  private  baptism  whatsoever. 

There  were  some  circumstances  and 
ceremonies  of  this  confession,  which  — 9»^K  . 
because  they  added  something  to  the  ■qiwm^— <  pawr 
solemnity  of  the  action,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  mention.  As,  first,  that  it  was  usually 
done  in  public  before  many  witnesses.  Which  was 
a  circumstance  grounded  upon  apostolical  practice, 
and  very  rarely  dispensed  with.  Primasius*  de- 
duces it  from  the  example  of  Timothy,  who  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses : 
which  he  interprets  of  his  profession  of  faith  made 
at  baptism.  Which  is  also  the  exposition  given  by 
Ephrem  Syrus."  And  Pope  Leo"  seems  to  refer 
to  the  same,  when  he  exhorts  men  to  stand  firm  in 
that  faith,  which  they  confessed  before  many  wit- 
nesses ;  that  faith  in  which  they  were  bom  again  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  received  the  unction 
of  salvation,  and  the  seal  of  eternal  life.  It  was 
usual  at  Rome,  St  Austin"  tells  us,  to  make  this 


*"  Aug.  de  Fide  et  Oper.  cap.  9.  In  eo  quod  ait,  fiap- 
tizavit  eum  Philippus,  intelligi  voluit  impleta  esse  omnia, 
quae  licet  taceantur  in  Scripturis,  gratia  breritatis,  tamen 
serie  traditionis  scimus  implenda. 

**  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  93.  "Ocot&v  iriKr^wtri  koI  irtreu- 
€a<Tiv  aXti^ri  Tavra  rtk  iKpi*  rifiwv  iiiaaKOfiiva  Kal  Xtyofit' 

»a  «Iyai,  Kai  /3i5y  Stmv  dwatrSrai  vxtarxvwvrai dvayiv 

vwirrai. 

*^  Cypr.  Ep.  70.  ad  Episc.  Numidas,  p.  190.  Sed  et  ipsa 
interrogatio  qiue  fit  in  baptismo,  testis  est  veritatis.  Nam 
ctmi  dicimus,Credis  in  vitam  seternam,  et  remissionem  pec- 
catonun  per  sanctam  ecclesiam?  Intelligimus  remissionem 
peccatorum  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  dari,  &c. 

*'  Cypr.  Ep.  69.  al.  76.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183. 

*^  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.  Quum  sub  tribus  et  testatio 
fidei  et  sponsio  salutis  pignorentur,  necessario  adjicitur  ec- 
clesia meotio :  quoniam  ubi  tres,  id  est,  Pater  et  Filius  et 
Spiritus  Sauctus,  ibi  ecclesia,  quss  trium  corpus  est 


*  Euseb.  Epist  ad  Caesarienset,  ap.  Socrat  lib.  I.  cap.  6. 

•  Book  X.  chap.  4.  sect  17. 

"  Primas.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12.  Confestus  bonam  coo- 
fessionem,  in  baptismo :  coram  multis  testibua«  coram  sa- 
cerdotibus  et  ministris,  atque  virtutibus  ccelestibus  ac  di- 
vinis. 

*■  Ephrem.  de  Pcenitent  cap.  5. 

"  Leo,  Serm.  4.  de  Nativ.  Domini,  p.  17.  Permanete 
stabiles  in  fide,  quam  confessi  estis  coram  moltis  testibos, 
et  in  qua  renati  per  aquam  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  accepistii 
chrisma  salutis  et  signaculnm  vita  aeteruc. 

"  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  Ut  ventum  est  ad  I 
profitendae  fidei,  quae  verbis  certis  conceptiaque  i 
de  loco  eminent  iore  in  conspectu  populi  fidelis  Romas  reddi 
solet  ab  eis  qui  accessuri  sunt  ad  gratiam  tnam,  oUatim 
esse  dicebat  Victorino  a  presbyteris,  ut  •ecretiua  redderet^ 
sicut  nonnuUis  qui  verecundia  trepidaturividebantur^oftrri 
moe  erat :  ilium  autem  maluiiw  salutem  i 
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confession  publicly  in  the  church,  in  some  eminent 
place  appointed  for  the  purpose,  that  they  might  be 
seen  and  heard  by  all  the  congregation.  But  some- 
times, to  favour  the  modesty  of  some  very  bashful 
persons,  who  could  not  speak  without  trembling  in 
such  an  avrful  assembly,  the  presbyters  received 
their  confession  in  private :  and  this  they  offered  to 
Yictorinus,  a  famous  rhetorician,  upon  his  conver- 
sion ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  make  his  confession  in 
public ;  sa3ring,  there  was  no  salvation  in  rhetoric, 
and  yet  he  had  always  taught  that  in  public ;  and 
therefore  it  would  not  become  him  to  be  afraid  of 
making  a  pubUc  confession  of  God's  word  before 
the  meek  flock  of  Christ,  who  had  never  been  afraid 
to  repeat  his  own  words  in  the  schools  of  the  hea- 
then, who  in  comparison  of  Christians  were  only  to 
be  reputed  madmen. 

8^  y^  Another  circumstance  which  added 

wjS*m^!^S!t  to  the  solemnity  of  the  action,  was 
'^  the  postiu^  of  the  body,  not  only  look- 

ing toward  the  east,  but  with  hands  and  eyes  lift  up 
to  heaven,  as  if  they  were  immediately  fixed  on 
Christ,  with  whom  they  were  now  entering  into 
covenant,  as  their  new  Lord  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory.  For  as  they  renounced  the  devil  with 
hands  stretched  out  against  him,  or  with  collision 
or  striking  them  together  in  defiance  of  him ;  so  on 
the  contrary,  they  made  their  confession  and  cove- 
nant, and  addresses  to  Christ,  in  the  postiu^  of  pe- 
tition, with  hands  lift  up  to  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, and  ready  to  embrace  him.  So  the  author 
nnder  the  name  of  Dionysius**  describes  it,  saying, 
The  priest  bids  the  catechumen,  after  he  has  re- 
nounced Satan,  to  turn  about  to  the  east  and  make 
his  covenant  with  Christ,  with  hands  and  eyes  Hft 
up  to  heaven. 

This  confession  also,  for  greater 
KtpMt«dtbriM  solemnity,  is  thought  to  have. been 
repeated  three  times,  as  we  have  heard 
before,  that  it  was  usual  to  do  in  the  renunciation 
of  Satan.  Cyril  of  Alexandria**  says,  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  church  to  require  a  triple  confession 
of  Christ,  of  all  those  that  proposed  to  love  him,  and 
came  to  his  holy  baptism :  and  this  after  the  ex- 
ample of  St  Peter,  to  whom  Christ  said  three  times» 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  P"  and  Peter 


answered  thrice,  **  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  4ove 
thee."  St  Ambrose"  says.  That  in  the  celebration 
of  baptism,  three  interrogatories  were  made,  and  a 
triple  answer  was  given  to  them ;  nor  could  any  one 
be  otherwise  baptized.  Whence  also  Peter  was 
asked  three  times  in  the  Gospel,  whether  he  loved 
the  Lord  ?  that  by  answering  thrice,  he  might  loose 
those  bonds  with  which  he  had  bound  himself  by 
denying  his  Lord.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
triple  confession  always  means  thrice  repeating  the 
whole  creed.  For  St  Ambrose **  in  another  place 
maMes  this  triple  confession  to  be  rather  answering 
three  times,  I  believe,  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
creed.  Thou  wast  asked,  says  he.  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father  Almighty?  And  thou  didst 
answer,  I  believe.  Thou  wast  asked  again.  Dost 
thou  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  cross  ? 
And  thou  didst  answer  a  second  time,  I  beheve- 
Thou  wast  asked  a  third  time.  Dost  thou  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost?  And  thy  answer  was,  I  believe. 
So  thou  wast  thrice  buried  under  water,  that  thy 
triple  confession  might  absolve  thee  from  the  mani- 
fold offences  of  thy  former  life.  Where  it  is  plain, 
the  triple  confession  means  no  more  than  answering 
thrice,  I  believe,  to  the  several  parts  of  the  creed. 
But  there  might  be  different  customs  in  different 
places;  for  St  Cyril  seems  to  mean  something 
more,  when  he  makes  these  answers  not  only  to  be 
a  confession  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  but 
a  triple  confession  of  Christ,  which  implies  a  repe-' 
tition  of  the  creed  three  times  over,  if  I  rightly 
understand  him. 

There  was  one  circumstance  more,         ^^^  ,5^ 
which,  if  true,  added  great  weight  to  JS^tHY^ 
the  whole  action:   which  was,  that  Jf^ «">•>«*• 


the  party,  after  he  had  made  his  con- 
fession of  fiuth,  subscribed  it  also  with  his  own 
hand,  if  he  were  able  to  do  it,  in  the  books  or  regis- 
ters of  the  church.  I  cannot  positively  say,  that 
this  was  any  certain  or  universal  practice,  but  there 
seem  to  be  some  footsteps  of  it  in  some  ancient  re- 
cords, and  the  allusions  of  writers  to  such  a  custom. 
Gregory  Narianzcn  is  thought  to  refer  to  it,  when, 
exhortingmen  to  continue  stedfast  to  the  faith  which 
they  professed  at  baptism,  he  says.  If  thou  wast 
enrolled  into  any  other  feith*  than  what  I  have 


nncta  maltitudinii  profiteri:  non  enim  erat  saliu  quun 
docebftt  in  rhetorics,  et  tamen  earn  publice  profeasus  ent. 
Qoanto  mintu  eigo  ?ereri  debait  mannietum  gregem  tuum, 
proDuncianf  Terbum  tuum,  qui  noD  verebatur  in  verbis  suit 
torbsf  intanorum  7 

**  Dionys.  de  Ecclet.  Hierarch.  cap.  2.  p.  253. 

«  CyriL  lib.  12.  in  Job.  zxi.  t.  4.  p.  1119.  TO-ros  ik  vdXtv 
Ttut  /u¥  iiacXnalait  irr< v6cv  tk  t6  xpnva<  TptTov  iupmrav 
fiiw  cl«  X/»iT^v  hiuikaylav  *roin  ayair^p  aitrdp  tkofiiifovt, 
itA  T»  icai  irpOtf'tX^atv  rep  ayltp  fiatrrlafutTi, 

^  Ambrof.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Ideo  in 
snyiteriit  interrogatio  trina  defertur,  et  confinnatio  trina 
celebratnr:  nee  potest  quis  nisi  trina  oonfessione  purgari. 


Unde  et  ipse  Petms  in  evangelio  tertio  interrogatur,  ntrum 
diligat  Dominum,  at  trina  responsione  rincula,  qa«  Domi- 
num  negando  ligarit,  absolveret. 

*'  Id.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  Interrogatus  es,  Credis  in 
Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem  7  Dixisti,  Credo,  &c.  Iteram 
interrogatus  es,  Credis  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Chris- 
turn  et  in  crucem  egos  ?  DUisti,  Credo,  et  mersisti — ^Tertio 
interrogatus  es,  Credis  et  in  Spiritum  8aDCtmn7  Dixisti^ 
Credo.  Tertio  mersisti,  ut  moltiplicem  lapsum  superioris 
statis  absolveret  trina  confessio. 

>•  Nas.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt  p.  670.  BI  fdif  SXXmt  iyyi- 
ypaifrai,  A  1^  ^  ifi^  AtraiTtl  Xoyot,  6tvpo  ical  fwnyypA^ 
0irri. Eiiri  ToU  fitTttwtlBmvl  crc,  8  yiypa<pa,  yiypa^Oi^ 
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expounded,  come  and  be  enioUed  again ;  and  then 
tell  those  that  would  draw  thee  away  from  it, 
"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written."  St  Am- 
brose seems  also  to  allude  to  this,  when  "  he  tells 
the  initiated,  that  their  handwriting  was  recorded 
not  only  in  earth,  but  in  heaven,  because  it  was 
taken  both  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels. 
And  St  Austin*  says.  The  names  of  such  as  made 
their  profession,  were  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
not  only  by  men,  but  by  the  heavenly  powers  above. 
Yet  I  confess  St  Chrysostom  has  a  passage  which 
seems  to  go  contrary  to  all  this :  for  speaking  of 
the  difference  between  earthly  masters  buying  slaves, 
and  Christ  taking  us  to  be  his  servants,  he  reckons 
this  among  others,  that  Christ  requires  no  wit- 
nesses nor  handwriting  of  us,"  but  only  our  bare 
word,  to  say,  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy 
pomp.  Whence  it  must  be  concluded,  either  that 
this  custom  was  not  so  univeraal  as  the  rest  since 
St  Chrysostom  knew  nothing  of  it;  or  that  the 
forecited  evidences  are  not  so  cogent  as  at  first  sight 
they  may  seem  to  be.  For  St  Ambrose  and  St 
Austin  may  be  so  interpreted,  where  they  speak  of 
being  written  in  the  book  of  life,  as  to  be  understood 
only  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  having  their  names 
written  in  heaven.  Yet  Vicecomes  is  very  positive 
not  only  of  this,  but  that  men  also  set  their  seal** 
to  their  subscription,  and  confirmed  their  profSession 
with  an  oath.  But  I  do  not  find  any  sufficient  au- 
thority for  this,  and  therefore  will  not  any  further 
insist  upon  it,  which  I  had  rather  leave  to  the  fur- 
ther disquisition  of  the  critical  and  curious  reader. 
g^^  jj^  But  by  what  has  been  said  we  may 

«Jl!l^Sd*!S  ^^^y  perceive,  that  the  design  of  the 
^H^SSiJit'Si  church  in  all  these  ceremonies,  and 
riliMill'f&^^JlShl'  the  caution  and  deliberation  used  in 
**~'  the  whole  action,  was  only  to  make 

men  truly  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  (which  admitted  of  no  proselytes  without 
these  formal  and  solemn  professions,)  and  of  their 
great  obligations  to  continue  stcdfast  in  that  faith 
and  obedience  to  Christ,  which  they  had  so  solemnly 
promised  with  their  mouths,  and  subscribed  with 
their  own  hands,  not  only  before  men,  but  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  holy  angels.  This  was  the 
greatest  engagement  imaginable  upon  them,  and  of 
force  to  influence  their  whole  lives.  To  which  pur- 
pose St  Chrysostom  often  proposes  and  insists  upon 
it  to  make  men  bear  it  perpetually  in  memory,  and 
use  it  as  their  best  armour  and  weapon  against  all 
temptations.     In  his  last  discourse  to  the  people  of 


Antioeh,  he  expaftbtn  vpon  Ais  tapk^  inveighiBg 
first  severely  against  all  the  slunwa  of  the  Romu 
theatre  and  circus,  and  observmtioD  of  days,  sad 
presages,  and  omens,  which  he  reckons  among  the 
pomps  of  Satan.  To  these  he  jdna  enchantmenti 
and  ligatures:  for  some  Christiaas  made  BO  scmpk 
to  hang  golden  medals  of  Alexander  the  Great  abost 
their  head  or  fleet  to  cure  diseases.  With  wfaon 
he  expostulates  after  this  manner :  Are  these  ov 
hopes*  and  expectations,  that  after  the  cross  aai 
death  of  our  Lord,  we  ahonld  pot  our  trust  fv 
health  in  the  image  of  a  heathen  king?  Knownt 
thou  not  what  wonders  the  cross  hath  done?  how 
it  hath  destroyed  death,  extinguished  sin,  emptied 
hell,  dissolved  the  power  of  the  devU?  And  ii  it 
not  as  fit  to  be  relied  on  to  enre  a  bodily  disease? 
It  hath  given  resurrection  to  the  world,  and  canit 
not  thou  confide  in  it?  But  thoa  not  only  pr»* 
curest  ligatures,  but  also  charms,  bringing  some  old 
drunken  staggering  woman  to  thy  house  for  thk 
purpose,  and  payest  reverence  to  these  things,  afbr 
thou  hast  been  disciplined  in  the  religion  of  Chriit 
Nay,  when  men  are  admonished  of  theoe  thingii 
they  plead  in  excuse,  that  the  old  woman  the  ei- 
chanter  is  a  Christian,  and  names  nothing  but  the 
name  of  God.  For  which  she  is  the  moie  to  be 
aUiorrcd,  because  she  abuses  the  name  of  God  to 
so  scandalous  a  practice,  and  whilst  she  calls  hendf 
a  Christian,  does  the  works  of  the  heathen.  The 
devils  named  the  name  of  Christ,  and  yet  woe 
devils  for  all  that  and  were  rebuked  and  ejected  by 
our  Saviour.  Therefore  I  beseech  yon,  keep  yoa^ 
selves  pure  from  this  deceit  and  take  this  woid  si 
your  staff  and  armour.  As  none  of  yon  will  chooK 
to  walk  abroad  without  his  shoes  or  clothes;  so  with- 
out this  word,  let  none  of  you  venture  out  in  public; 
but  when  you  go  over  the  threshold  of  your  gate, 
say  first  this  word,  I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  thy 
pomp,  and  thy  worship ;  and  I  make  a  covenant 
with  thee,  O  Christ  Never  go  forth  without  tlw 
word,  and  it  will  be  your  stafi^  your  armour,  yoor 
invincible  tower.  And  with  this  word,  sign  yoo^ 
selves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross :  and  then  not  onlr 
man,  but  the  devil  himself  cannot  hurt  you,  whilst 
he  finds  you  appearing  guarded  with  this  armoor. 
Thus  St  Chr3rsostom  exhorts  men  daOy  to  remem- 
ber their  solemn  profession  of  faith  and  baptismsl 
vow,  wherein  they  renounced  Satan  and  embraced 
Christ,  as  the  best  preservative  against  sin  and  dan- 
ger. To  which  both  he  and  Ephrem  Cyrus  sdd 
this  momentous  consideration,**  That  an  account  of 


"  Ambrot.  de  Sacrsm.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Chirographum  tuum 
tenetur,  non  in  terra,  ted  in  c<elo.  It.  de  Initiatis,  cap.  2. 
Tenetor  vox  tua,  non  in  tumulo  mortuorum,  ted  in  libro 
viventium. 

*  Aug.  de  Symbolo  ad  Catechumenos,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  No- 
mina  profitentium  in  libro  excipiuntur  vita,  non  a  quolib«t 
homine,  ted  a  superiore  ccolitm  potestate. 


•*  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  ad  Populum  Antioeh.  1 1.  p.  274.  Oi 
uApTvpat  A^^t,  ohx  lyypa4>a  iifiSt  ^niral,  iXX*  ipai' 
rat  i^tX^  r^  4^*"^t  ^^4^  tlir^  dw6  ^uuKo(at,  dw9rAw0iut( 
<roi  'Stxraifaf  &c. 

«  Victcom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt.  lib.  2.  cap.  27.  p.  3131 

*>  Chrys.  Horn.  21.  ad  PopuL  Antiochea.  1 1.  p.  275. 

«■  Ephrem.  de  Abrenime.  Baptisoii,  p.  ISOl    Hac  ipis 
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this  TOW  will  be  reqniied  of  men  nt  the  day  of  jod^ 
ment ;  for  *'  by  thj  words  shult  thou  be  justified, 
and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  And 
Christ  will  say  to  every  wilful  transgressor  of  it, 
*  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee,  O 
thou  wicked  servant."  As  nothing  therefore  could 
be  more  useful  than  this  part  of  the  church's  disci- 
pline, in  requiring  such  professions  and  promises  of 
every  man  before  they  entered  the  service  of  Christ; 
as  it  was  usual  for  masters  to  do,  before  they  bar- 
gamed*  with  slaves  and  took  them  into  their  femily : 
so  nothhig  could  be  more  material  than  the  con- 
tiniied  impressions  of  this  vow  upon  men's  minds, 
to  keep  diem  under  a  quick  sense  of  their  obUga* 
tioos,  on  which  the  whole  conduct  of  their  lives  so 
rnneh  depended,  and  their  eternal  interest  at  the 
day  of  judgment 

g^^  ^  There  is  one  thing  more  remains  to 

•J7^lSrtk£^Mi-  ^  inquired  into  under  this  head,  that 
mUSHd'J^l^l  18)  whether  any  public  or  particular 
iMr  v,r*m  confession  of  sins  was  required  of  men 
at  their  baptism,  besides  what  was  implied  in  the 
general  renunciation  of  Satan  and  all  his  works  and 
service  P  Now,  this  is  plainly  resolved  by  St.  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  negative.  For  discoursing  of  the  dif- 
ference between  God's  choosing  his  servants,  and 
the  choice  which  earthly  princes  and  masters  make 
of  their  soldiers  and  slaves,  he  makes  the  difierence 
chiefiy  to  consist  in  this :  That  before  men  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  lists  in  any  of  the  fiEimous  exer- 
cises of  the  theatre,  a  public  crier  must  first  lead 
them  about  by  the  hand  before  aU,  and  cry  out, 
sajring.  Does  any  one  accuse  this  man  ?  though 
there  the  engagement  was  only  of  the  body,  and  not 
of  the  souL  Bnt  in  God's  choice  of  us  it  is  quite 
otherwise :  for  though  our  engagement  depends  not 
upon  strength  of  arms,  but  on  the  philosophy  and 
virtue  of  our  souls,  yet  the  ruler  and  governor 
thereof  acts  quite  contrary :  he  does  not  take  a  man, 
and  lead  him  about,  and  say,  Does  any  one  accuse 
him  P  bnt  he  cries  out,  Though  all  men  and  devils 
should  rise  up  against  him,  and  accuse  him  of  secret 
and  horrible  crimes,  I  do  not  reject,  I  do  not  abhor 
him ;  bot  I  deliver  him  from  his  accuser,  and  ab- 
solve him  tram  his  iniquity,  and  so  I  lead  him  to 
the  combat  Nor  is  this  the  only  admirable  thing, 
that  he  foi^ves  our  sins,  but  tliat  he  does  not  reveal 
nor  disclose  them ;  he  neither  makes  open  proclam- 
ation of  them,*  nor  compels  those  that  come  to  him 
to  publish  their  own  offences,  but  requires  them  to 
give  account,  and  confess  their  sins  to  him  alone. 
He  does  not,  like  earthly  judges,  oblige  criminals  to 


make  a  public  confession  befoie  all  men  in  hopes 
of  pardon,  bnt  he  forgives  sins  upon  our  private 
testimony  without  any  other  witnesses.  This  is 
undeniable  evidence,  that  no  public  confSession  was 
required  of  men  fbr  their  private  oflfences,  when  they 
came  to  baptism.  And  therefore  when  Gregory 
Naziansen*'  speaks  of  confession  of  sins  made  at 
baptism,  he  is  to  be  understood  either  of  a  general 
confession,  or  such  a  particular  conflession  as  men 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  themselves,  to  testify  more 
eminendy  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance;  which 
some  think  was  done  at  John's  baptism.  Matt  iiL  6, 
and  in  the  baptism  of  those  mentioned  Acts  xiz. 
IS,  where  it  is  said,  that  **  many  who  believed  came, 
and  confessed,  and  showed  their  deeds ;"  though  this 
was  not  imposed  upon  men  by  any  necessary  law 
or  rule  of  the  church.  In  case  of  public  scandalous 
crimes,  they  were  obliged  particularly  to  promise 
and  vow  the  forsaking  of  them;  bot  for  private 
crimes,  no  particular  confession  was  required  to  be 
made,  save  only  to  God,  with  a  general  renunciation 
of  aU  sin,  in  which  every  private  crime  was  sup- 
posed to  be  included.  Yid.  Aug.  Serm.  116.  de 
Tempore. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  USE  OF  SPONSORS   OR   StrRBTIES   IK 
BAPTISM. 

Next  to  the  conditions  and  promises 

required  of  men  in  their  baptism,  we    Ttn«c wHBot 

,  ,  ^  ,   «        .  •pon»f»  in  the  pri- 

must  examme  the  office  and  business  St^SaSST^  '' 
of  sponsors  or  sureties,  who  had  al- 
ways some  concern  in  these  obligations.  And  here 
it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  there  were  three  sorts 
of  sponsors  made  use  of  in  the  primitive  church : 
1.  For  children,  who  could  not  renounce,  or  profess, 
or  answer  for  themselves.  2.  For  such  adult  per- 
sons, as  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity  were  in 
the  same  condition  with  children,  incapacitated  to 
answer  for  themselves.  3.  For  all  adult  persons  in 
generaL  For  the  church  required  sponsors  also  for 
those,  who  were  otherwise  qualified  to  make  their 
own  responses.  Now,  the  office  of  sponsors  was  di- 
versified a  littie  in  its  nature  according  to  these  dis- 
tinctions. They  who  were  sureties  or  sponsors  for 
children,  were  obliged  first  to  answer  in  their  names 
to  all  the  interrogatories  that  were  usually  put  in 


abrmundaCio  et  pukhn  confeMio  aiigetur  a  qnocunqoe 
Chrittiano  in  ilia  die,  ftc.  Ghrys.  Horn.  21 .  ad  Pop.  Antioch. 
p.  274.  Hoc  igitur  dicamiit,  abrenuncio  tibi  Sataaa:  tan- 
qaam  in  ilia  die  hiynt  vocit  ratioaem  redditori,  ut  aalTum 
tone  icddamns  depositam.  *  Chryi.  ibid.  p.  273u 

«*  Cbryi.  Horn.  21.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  p..  270.    Oit  tovto 


dc  fiovov  itrrX  ^avfitwrdVf  Sri  d<pifi<riif  ilfiiv  rdk  dfutpr^' 
fiara,  dXX'  Sn  avrA  avik  iKKakumif  oifdi  iroul  ^ptpit 
«cu  irjiXa,  oitii  dvayK&T^n  irapcXOdrrav  civ  /ilmf¥  l^inrtuf 
rd  imrXi}fifitXi|/K<ra,  dXk*  aifrm  fu^Mf  dwokoy^^aoBm  «ri- 
Xf  i$ci,  Kol  wp^  ahrdv  i^ftcXty/io'turdat, 
«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  657. 
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baptism,  and  then  to  be  guardians  of  their  Christian 
education.  Some  will  also  needs  have  it,  that  thef 
were  obliged  to  give  them  a  perfect  maintenance, 
and  take  them  as  it  were  for  their  own  children  by 
adoption,  in  case  their  parents  failed  and  left  them 
destitute  in  their  minority. 

j,^^  But  this  I  take  to  be  a  mistake. 

lytjSISS,^^  ^or  whoever  were  sponsors  for  chil- 
owDehiuren.         ^^^^^  -f  ^^^^  ^jj^y  bccamc  dcstitutc, 

the  burden  devolved  upon  the  church  in  general, 
and  not  upon  any  others.  Which  will  be  evidenced 
by  these  two  considerations  :  first.  That  parents 
were  commonly  sponsors  for  their  own  children : 
and  in  that  case,  there  can  be  no  dispute  where  the 
obligation  of  maintenance  lay  so  long  as  they  were 
ahve.  For  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  own 
children  by  a  natural  law,  not  because  they  were 
sponsors,  but  because  they  were  parents  to  them. 
It  was  not  indeed  absolutely  necessary  that  parents 
should  be  sponsors  for  their  own  children,  though 
some  in  St  Austin's  days  were  inclined  to  think  so, 
which  he  reckons  an  error,*  and  shows,  that  in  many 
cases  there  was  a  necessity  it  should  be  otherwise. 
But  yet  in  most  cases  the  parents  were  sponsors  for 
their  own  children;  as  appears  from  St.  Austin, 
who  speaks  of  parents  in  all  ordinary  cases  offering 
their  own  children  to  baptism,  and  making  the 
proper  responses  for  them :'  and  the  extraordinary 
cases  in  which  they  were  presented  by  others,  were 
commonly  such  cases  where  the  parent  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  that  kind  office  for  them ;  as  when 
slaves"  were  presented  to  baptism  by  their  masters ; 
or  children,  whose  parents  were  dead,  were  brought 
by  the  charity  of  any  who  would  show  mercy  on 
them ;  or  children  exposed  by  their  parents,  which 
were  sometimes  taken  up  by  the  holy  virgins  of 
the  church,  and  by  them  presented  unto  baptism. 
These  are  the  only  cases  mentioned  by  St.  Austin, 
in  which  children  seem  to  have  had  other  sponsors, 
and  not  their  parents.  Which  makes  it  probable, 
that  in  all  ordinary  cases  parents  were  sureties  for 
their  own  children.  W^hich  may  be  collected  also 
from  the  author  of  the  Hypognostics,*  under  the 
name  of  St  Austin,  who  speaks  of  infants  being 
presented  to  baptism  by  the  hands  of  their  parents. 


8«tX 
OthrrMnte 


and  some  of  them  dying  in  their  anns  before  the 
priest  could  baptize  them.  Whilst  parents  there- 
fore were  sureties  for  their  own  children,  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  them ;  but  this  not  by  the  law 
of  sureties,  but  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  if  they 
failed,  this  duty  devolved  upon  the  whole  church. 

Secondly,  In  other  cases,  where 
strangers  became  sureties  for  chil- 
dren, the  burden  of  maintenance  did  •!»■  tk^  •«■ 
never  devolve  upon  them  by  any  law  ''""""' 
of  suretiship,  except  they  were  obliged  by  some 
antecedent  law  to  take  care  of  them.  In  case  i 
master  was  sponsor  for  his  slave,  he  was  oUiged  to 
maintain  him,  because  he  was  antecedently  in  the 
natiu^  of  a  father  to  him ;  and  this  obligation  anae^ 
not  from  his  suretiship,  but  from  his  being  his  mis- 
ter. But  in  other  cases  it  was  not  so.  For  sometinici 
children,  that  were  exposed,  were  taken  op  and 
presented  to  baptism  by  mere  strangers,  and  in  that 
case  the  burden  of  maintenance  fell  upon  the  chmth, 
and  not  upon  the  sponsors.  And  in  some  cases,  ai 
St  Austin*  informs  us,  such  children  were  pie- 
sented  unto  baptism  by  the  sacred  virgins  of  the 
church,  who  had  no  other  maintenance  but  wkd 
they  themselves  received  from  the  church ;  and  is 
that  case  it  is  evident  the  children's  maintenance 
must  be  derived  .from  the  same  fountain  >  as  the 
virgins'  was,  that  is,  from  the  public  stock  of  the 
church.  So  that  in  all  cases  the  church  was  charged 
with  this  care,  and  not  the  sponsors,  except  there 
was  some  antecedent  obligation.  And  there  wai 
good  reason  for  this ;  for,  as  St  Austin'  observes, 
children  were  presented  to  baptism  not  so  much  bj 
those  in  whose  hands  they  WTre  brought,  (though 
by  them  too,  if  they  were  good  and  foithful  men,) 
as  by  the  whole  society  of  saints.  The  whole  church 
was  their  mother,  she  brought  forth  all  and  eveiy 
one  by  this  new  birth ;  and  therefore,  if  any  were 
to  be  charged  with  maintenance,  it  was  but  reason- 
able that  the  church  should  maintain  her  own  chil- 
dren. So  that  they  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
sponsors  undertaking  for  children,  as  if  they  tber^ 
by  undertook  to  give  them  maintenance  too,  hare 
no  grounds  for  their  assertion,  since  it  appears  from 
the  best  light  that  we  have,  to  have  been  otherwise 


'  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  lUud  aulem  nolo  te  fallal,  ut 
existimes  reatds  vinculum  ex  Adam  tractum,  aliter  noa 
posse  (lirumpi,  niii  parvuli  ad  percipiendam  Christi  gratiam 
a  pareutibus  offerantur. 

*  Aug.  ibid.  Quid  est  illud,  quod  quando  ad  baptismum 
offeruntur,  parentes  pro  eis  tanquam  fidedictorei  respon- 
dent, &c. 

*  Aug.  ibid.  Videas  multos  non  offerri  a  parentibus,  sed 
etiam  a  quibuslibet  extranets,  sicut  a  Dominis  servuli  ali- 
quando  offeruntur.  Et  nonnunquam  mortuis  parentibus 
suis,  parvuli  baptizantur,  ab  eis  oblati,  qui  illis  hujusmodi 
misericordiam  praebere  potuerunt.  Aliquando  etiam  quos 
crudeliter  parentes  exposuerunt,  nutriendos  a  quibuslibet, 
nonnunquam  a  sacris  virginibus  colliguntur,  et  ab  eis  offe- 
runtur ad  baptismum. 


*  Aug.  Hypngnoetic.  contra  Pelag.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.  t.  7.  p. 
633.  Novimus  etiam  panrulos,  quibus  usus  liberi  arbitrii 
non  est,  ut  de  bonis  aut  malis  eorum  meritif  judicemus,  pa- 
rentum  manibus  ad  gratiam  sacri  baptismatia  deportatas:  et 
cum  in  uno  eorum  per  manus  sacerdotis  mysteriam  6dei 
adimpleretur,  aliquoties  alteram  in  parentum  manibus  fac- 
tum exanimem,  fraudatum  gratis  salvatoria, 

*  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Bonifac. 

'  Aug.  ibid.  Offeruntur  quippe  parvuli  ad  perctpieiidaB 
spiritualem  gratiam,  non  tarn  ab  eis  quorum  g^stantur  mani- 
bus, quamvis  et  ab  ipsis,  si  et  ipsi  booi  fideles  sunt,  quan  ab 

universa  societate  sanctorum  atque  fidelium Tota  boe 

mater  ecclesia  qun  in  Sanctis  est,  fadt :  quia  tota  omMik 
tota  singulot  parit. 
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in  the  practice  of  the  primitiTe  church.  I  haye 
not  said  this  to  excuse  sponsors  from  sny  duty  that 
properly  belongs  to  them,  but  only  to  take  off  the 
force  of  an  unreasonable  objection,  which  some 
have  made  against  the  present  use  of  sponsors  in 
baptism,  as  if  they  were  of  a  different  sort  from 
those  of  the  ancient  church,  because  they  arc  not 
under  this  particular  obligation,  which  appears  not 
to  have  any  other  foundation  but  the  bare  surmise 
of  those  who  make  the  objection. 

Two  things  indeed  were  anciently 
iJlTto/tiMi^tK  'c^*^"^  of  sponsors  as  their  proper 
TSihSSSF*^  duty:  1.  To  answer  in  their  names 
to  all  the  interrogatories  of  baptism. 
This  seems  to  be  intimated  by  TertuUian,'  where  he 
speaks  of  the  promises  which  the  sponsors  made  in 
baptism,  and  of  the  danger  there  was  of  their  failing 
to  fulfil  them,  either  by  their  own  mortality,  or  by 
the  untoward  disposition  of  the  party.  But  if  any 
one  thinks  these  promises  related  only  to  what  the 
sponsors  promised  for  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  the  child,  he  may  be  informed  more  clearly 
from  others.  Grennadius*  tells  us,  These  promises 
Ibr  infiints  and  such  as  were  uncapable  of  learning, 
were  made  after  the  usual  manner  of  interrogatories 
in  baptism.  And  St  Austin*  more  particularly 
acquaints  us  with  the  form  then  used,  which  was. 
Doth  this  child  beheve  in  God  ?  Doth  he  turn  to 
God  ?  which  is  the  same  as  renouncing  the  devil, 
and  making  a  covenant  with  Christ  In  other 
places'*  he  tells  us  more  expressly.  That  the  spon- 
sors answered  for  them,  that  they  renounced  the 
devH,  his  pomps,  and  his  works.  And  disputing 
against  the  Pelagians,  he  proves  by  this  argument, 
That  children  were  under  the  power  of  Satan  and 
the  gmltof  original  sin,  and  needed  pardon,  because 
if  a  Pelagian  himself  brought  a  child  to  baptism,  he 
mnst  answer  for  him,"  because  he  could  not  answer 
for  himself,  that  he  renounced  the  devil,  that  he 
turned  to  God,  and  that,  among  other  things,  he 


believed  the  remission  of  sins;  all  which  would 
only  be  fallaciously  said,  if  children  had  no  concern 
in  them.  And  he  professes,  he  would  not  admit 
any  child  to  baptism,  whose  sponsor  he  had  reason 
to  believe  did  not  make  these  promises  and  re- 
sponses sincerely  for  him.  Of  the  form  and  prac- 
tice, then,  there  is  no  dispute.  Only  it  seemed  a  great 
difficulty  to  Bishop  Boniface,  and  as  such  he  pro- 
posed it  to  St  Austin,  How  it  could  be  said  with 
truth,  that  a  child  believed,  or  renounced  the  deviU 
or  turned  to  God,  who  had  no  thought  or  appre- 
hension of  these  things ;  or  if  any,  yet  secret  and 
unknown  to  us  ?  If  any  one  should  ask  us  concern- 
ing a  child.  Whether  he  would  prove  chaste,  or  a 
thief,  when  he  became  a  man  ?  we  should  doubtless 
in  that  case  answer.  We  know  not  Or  if  the  question 
was,  Whether  a  child  in  his  infancy  thought  good 
or  evil?  we  should  make  the  same  answer.  We 
know  not  Since,  therefore,  no  one  would  promise 
either  for  his  future  morals,  or  his  present  thoughts, 
how  is  it  that  when  parents  present  their  children 
as  sponsors  in  baptism,  they  answer  and  say.  The 
children  do  those  things  which  that  age  does  not 
so  much  as  think  of?  as,  that  they  believe  in  God, 
and  are  turned  unto  him,  &c.  To  this  St.  Austin 
answers.  That  the  child  is  said  to  believe,  because 
he  receives  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  conversion, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  a  believer.  For 
the  sacraments,"  because  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  and  the  things  represented  by  them, 
do  carry  the  name  of  the  things  represented. 
Christ  was  but  once  offered  in  himself,  and  yet  he 
is  ofiered  not  only  on  the  annual  solemnity  of  the 
passover,  but  every  day  for  the  people ;  and  no  one 
tells  a  he,  that  says.  He  is  offered.  As  therefore  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  after  a  certain  manner 
is  called  his  body,  and  the  sacrament  of  his  blood  is 
called  his  blood ;  so  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  foith. 
And  upon  this  account,  when  it  is  answered,  That 
an  infant  beHeves,  who  has  not  yet  any  knowledge 


*  Tertul.  de  Bapt  cap.  18.  Quid  enim  necesse  est  spon- 
•ores  etiam  periculo  ingeri  ?  Quia  et  ipsi  per  mortalitatem 
dettituere  promissiones  suas  pouint,  et  proventu  mal«  in- 
doUt&Ui. 

*  Genoad.  da  Ecclet.  Dogmat  cap.  52.  Si  vero  parvult 
sunt,  val  hebetes,  qui  doctrinam  non'capiaat,  respondeant 
pro  illit  qui  eat  offerunt,  juxta  morem  baptizaudi. 

*  Aug.  Bp.  23.  ad  Bonifac.  Interrogamus  eos,  a  quibus 
oieniiitur,  at  dicimus,  Credit  in  Deum  7  de  ilia  aetate,  qun 
■tmm  fitDeut,  ignoret:  respondent.  Credit;  et  ad  ccetera 
■ic  respondent  singula  quas  qusruntur,  &c. 

■*  Aug.  Serm.  116.  de  Tempore,  1 10.  p.  301  Fidejussores 
pro  iptis  respondent,  quod  abrenuncient  diabolo,  pompis  et 
operibot  ejus. 

"  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Mentis,  hb.  1.  cap.  34.  Vellem 
•Kqnis  ittomm  qui  contraria  sapinnt,  mihi  baptizandum 
panrnlam  afferret  Ipse  certe  mibi  erat  responsurus  pro 
todma  parmlo  quern  gestaret,  quia  ille  pro  se  respondere 
BOO  posset  Qnomodo  ergo  dicturus  erat  eum  renunciare 
diabolo,  cigus  in  eo  nihil  asset  ?  Qoomodo  con?erti  ad  Deum, 


a  quo  non  asset  aversus  t  Credere  inter  cflBtera  remissionem 
peccatorum,  qua  illi  nulla  tribueretur  ?  Ego  quiUem  si  con- 
tra eum  hiec  lentire  existimarem,  nee  ad  sacramenta  com 
parvulo  intrare  permitterem. 

^  Aug.  Ep.  23.  ad  Boni(ac.  Nonne  semel  immolatus  est 
Christus  in  seipso  7  £t  tamen  in  sacramento  non  solum 
per  omnes  Paschas  solennitates,  sed  omni  die  populis  im- 
molatur;  nee  utique  mentitur  qui  interrogatus  eum  respon- 
dent immolari.  Si  enim  sacramenta  quandam  stmilitudinem 
earum  rerum  quarum  sacramenta  sunt  non  haberent,  sacra- 
menta non  essent.  Ex  hac  autem  similitudine  plerumque 
etiam  ipsarum  rerum  nomina  accipiuot.  Sicut  ergo  se- 
cundum quendammodum  sacramentum  corporis  Christi  cor- 
pus Christi  est,  sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis 
Christi  est,  ita  sacramentum  fidei  fides  est.  Ac  per  hoc 
cum  respondetur  panrulus  credere,  qui  fidei  nondum  habet 
affectum,  respondetur  fidem  habere  propter  fidei  sacramen- 
tum, et  convertere  se  ad  Deum  propter  conversionis  sacra- 
mentum, quia  et  ipsa  responsio  ad  celebrationem  pertinei 
sacramenti. 
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or  habit  of  fiuth,  the  meaning  of  the  aniwer  it, 
That  he  has  &ith  because  of  the  sacrament  of  fiuth, 
and  is  converted  to  God  because  of  the  sacrament 
of  conversion  ;.for  these  answers  appertain  to  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament  So  diat,  according 
to  St  Austin,  when  an  infttnt  is  said  to  have  faith, 
the  meaning  is  only  that  he  receives  the  sacrament 
of  faith,  which  faith  he  is  bound  to  embrace  when 
he  comes  to  understand  it  In  the  mean  time  he  is 
called  a  believer,  because  he  receives  the  sacrament 
of  faith,  and  is  entered  into  the  covenant  of  God  by 
his  sponsors,  who  supply  that  part  for  him  which  he 
cannot  perform  in  his  own  person.  This  was  the 
first  duty  of  sponsors  toward  children. 

The  other  was,  that  they  were  to 
"*^^         be  guardians  of  their  spiritual  life  for 


1  J'ufe  to  tS  ti-  the  future,  and  to  take  care  by  good 

tow.  .    .  ,  "    " 

admonitions  and  good  instructions 
that  they  performed  their  part  of  the  covenant 
they  were  now  engaged  in.  St.  Austin**  makes 
sponsors  themselves  concerned  in  this  covenant  with 
God,  and  therefore  presses  it  as  a  duty  upon  them, 
that  they  should  not  only  by  their  examples,  but  by 
their  words  and  instructions,  teach  them  the  great 
duties  of  chastity,  humility,  sobriety,  and  peace,  for- 
asmuch as  they  had  answered  in  their  stead,  that 
they  renounced  the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  works. 
And  in  another  place  *'  he  more  particularly  specifies 
their  obligations :  That  they  should  admonish  them 
to  live  chastely,  and  preserve  their  virginity  to  mar- 
riage, to  refrain  their  tongues  from  evil-speaking 
and  perjury,  not  to  accustom  their  mouths  to  filthy 
and  lascivious  songs,  not  to  be  proud  nor  envious, 
not  to  retain  anger  nor  hatred  in  their  hearts,  not 
to  observe  divination  or  80othsa3dng,  nor  to  hang 
phylacteries  or  diabolical  characters  upon  their  own 
bodies  or  their  relations ;  to  keep  and  hold  the  catho- 
lic faith,  to  frequent  the  church,  to  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures read  with  attention,  to  entertain  strangers,  and 
wash  their  feet,  according  to  what  was  said  to  them 
in  baptism,  to  live  peaceably,  to  be  peacemakers 
among  disagreeing  brethren,  and  to  honour  the 
priests  and  their  parents  with  the  love  of  sincere 
charity.  These  were  such  things  as  they  had  pro- 
mised for  children  in  baptism,  and  therefore  they 
were  bound  by  compact  with  God  to  use  their  ut- 


most endcavoon  to  engine  Clicir  ipiiitiial  pv^di  to 
perform  them* 

Another  sort  of  sponsors  weretnch 
as  were  appointed  to  make  answen 
for  such  persons,  as  by  reason  of  \ 
some  infirmity  could  not  answer  for 
themselves.  I  have  observed  before,  that  wuk 
adult  persons  as  were  suddenly  stmck  speechless  sr 
seised  with  a  firensy  by  the  violence  of  a  disleB^Nr, 
might  yet  be  baptised,  if  any  of  their  friends  eoiii 
testify  that  they  had  beforehand  desired  baptism: 
and  in  this  case  the  same  friends  became  spouon 
lor  them,  making  the  very  same  answers  for  them 
as  they  did  for  children.  This  we  learn  from  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  who  assures  OS,  That  when  men  wcK 
seised  with  extremity  of  sickness,"*  and  it  wsi 
thou^  proper  upon  that  accoont  to  baptiae  thea, 
there  were  some  sppointed  to  make  bcvth  the  le- 
nnnciations  and  confessions  in  their  name.  Aad 
so  it  is  in  the  account  which  Fulgentins*  gsrei  cf 
the  African  negro,  who  just  before  his  haprisni  kSL 
sick  of  a  fever,  which  bereaved  him  of  his  sensei, 
and  made  him  speechless :  he  was  baptisoed,  for  sH 
this,  having  his  sponsors  to  answer  in  his  name,  ai 
if  it  had  been  for  an  infiint  So  that  all  thosecs- 
nons  which**  speak  of  baptiang  dumb  persons  is 
cases  of  extremity,  though  they  do  not  expressly  le- 
quire  sponsors  for  them,  yet  are  to  be  understoodsi 
intending  them,  according  to  the  nsual  practice  of 
the  church.  And  if  the  party  happened  to  recofer 
after  such  a  baptism,  it  was  the  sponsor's  dnty,  not 
only  to  acquaint  him,  as  a  witness,  with  what  ««i 
done  for  him,  but  also,  as  a  guardian  of  his  behavi- 
our, to  induce  him  to  make  good  the  promises,  which 
he  in  his  name  had  made  for  him.  For  this  wsstfae 
indispensable  duty  of  sureties  in  all  cases  whatsoever; 

The  third  sort  of  sponsors  were  for 
such  sort  of  adult  persons  as  woe  able  tim  ihM  'Mtir 
to  answer  for  themselveB ;  for  these  SSySmm  m  r 
also  had  their  sponsors,  and  no  per- 
sons anciently  were  baptized  without  them.  These 
are  spoken  of  not  only  by  Dionysius'*  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,'*  but  by  many 
other  more  unquestionable  writers.  Victor  Uticen- 
sis  tells  us*  of  one  Muritta  a  deacon,  who  was  spon- 
sor for  Elpidiphorus  at  Carthage.    And  FsDsdiiis° 


"  Aug.  Senn.  116.  de  Tempora,  t.  10.  p.  dM.  Non  so- 
lum  exemplis,  sed  etiam  verbis,  eos  ad  omne  opus  bonum 
admonere  debetia.—Posteaquam  baptizati  fuerint,  de  catii- 
tate,  de  humilitate,  de  sobrietate  vel  pace  eos  admonere  vol 
docere  non  desinant,  et  agnoscant  se  fidejussores  esse  ipso- 
rum.  Pro  ipsis  eniin  respondent,  quod  abrenuncient  dia- 
bolo,  pompis  et  operibus  ejus. 

><  Aug.  Serm.  163.  de  Temp. 

»  Cyril.  Com.  in  Job.  xi.  26.  t.  4.  p.  683.  T^tp  ^i  twit 
irxaTTi  v6vi0  KartiXiififiivmif,  /ueXXovrwv  ti  ^td  t5to  fienr- 
Ti^f  ff6ac,  Kai  axoraTTOirroi  xivcv  xal  avvrdTTOitrai. 

**  Fulgent,  de  Bapt.  iEtbiopis,  cap.  7.  p.  610.  Factum 
est,  ut  confessionem  tempore  prsterito  redditam,  quia  non 


potuit  in  bora  baptismi  reddare  pitipCar  i 

pons,  adjutorio  fratama  reddarat  charitatii.  Vid.  Gaaaai 

de  EccL  Dogm.  c  52. 

"  See  chap.  5.  sect.  2. 

"  Dionys.  EccL  Hierarch.  cap.  2.  p.  252. 

»  Constit.  Apoat.  lib.  3.  cap.  16. 

••  Victor,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  Hb.  3.  BibL  Patr.t  7. 
p.  613.  Hie  dndum  fuerat  apod  noa  in  acdaaia  Faaati  bap- 
tiiatus,  quem  venerabilis  Muritta  diaconos  da  alfso  fnlii 
susceperat  generatum. 

»  Pallad.  Hist.  Lansiac.  c.  12.  BibL  Patr.  Gr.  UL  t.i 
p.  915.  'Airo^ftX''''''*'''^*^*^^'^^  4ly4«t««^  rmajffd»n 
/SaTTiO'^aTos. 
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says,  ETBgrins  Fontieiu  perfomed  the  nme  <tf- 
fice  for  Rufinus  t^  great  statesman,  and  furm- 
fKtu^'pnBiano  under  Aicadius.  St  Austin  often 
Tnentions  then,  bat  then  he  also  acquaints  us,  that 
it  was  no  part  of  their  office  to  make  responses  for 
their  pupils  in  baptism,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  in- 
&nts  and  sick  persons  who  could  not  answer  for 
themselves.  For  though  the  church  accq>ted  it** 
in  the  case  of  in&nts  by  reason  of  their  disability, 
yet  ahe  would  not  allow  aduk  persons  to  answer  by 
proxy,  who  were  able  to  answer  for  themselves; 
there  being  something  of  natural  reason  in  that 
saying  in  the  Gospel, ''  He  is  of  age,  let  him  speak 
for  himself."  The  most  rustic  capacities  and  mean- 
est understandings  even  in  the  weaker  sex,  would 
not  ordinarily  excuse  them  from  doing  this  in  their 
own  persons,  unless,  as  Gennadius**  says,  th^ 
were  so  heavy  and  dull,  as  not  to  be  eapaUe  of 
kaming,  in  which  condition  their  sponsors  were 
required  to  answer  for  them  as  for  Uttle  chiklren, 
liom  whom  they  difiered  so  httle  in  understandmg. 
But  in  ordinary  cases  diis  was  no 
miS^Jir  «M  office  of  the  qionsovs,  when  men  were 
tMr^j^ETnity  in  a  capacity  to  answer  for  themselves. 
^^^J^  i^  Their  only  business  was  to  be  cura- 
tors  and  guardians  of  their  spiritual 
Mfe;  to  which  purpose,  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
4o  take  care  of  their  instruction  and  morals,  as  well 
before  as  after  baptism.  Upon  this  account  the 
deaconesses  wa;ie  usually  employed  in  the  private 
inatroction  of  women,  to  teach  them  how  to  make 
that  responses  in  baptism.  And  this  was  one  quali- 
fication required  in  deaconesses  by  some  ancient 
canons,**  that  they  should  be  persons  of  such  good 
understanding  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  rustic  women,  how  to  make  their  responses  to 
the  intenrogatories  which  the  minister  should  put 
lo  them  in  baptism,  and  how  to  order  their  con- 
versation afterward,  as  has  been  obser\'ed  in  an- 
other place.* 

And  by  some  ancient  rules  this 

dea- 
conesses, to  be  sponsors  for  women, 
as  the  deacon^  were  obliged  to  be  for 


iriifa«aMdMi7  office  was  chiefly  imposed  upon 
•n*  m/'ISmwi.  conesses,  to  be  sponsors  for  woi 


For  so  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions seems  to  represent  it,  when  he  orders"  a 
deacon  to  be  suseeptor  for  a  maii,  and  a  deaconess 
for  a  woman,  in  baptism.  And  we  find  the  sacred 
virgins  often  mentioned  as  concerned  in  this  oflloe. 
St  Austin,  as  we  heard  before,  speaks  of  them"  as 
presentiuff  exposed  children  to  baptism,  though  they 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  nor  intended  to  have 
any.  And  in  the  Life  of  Epiphanius"  we  read, 
that  as  one  Lucian  was  )»s  godfiither  in  baptism,  so 
Bemice,  a  sacred  viigin,  was  godmother  to  his  sister. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  at  first  the  sacred  virgins 
takd  monastics  were  thought  as  proper  persons  as 
any  to  take  this  weighty  office  upon  them.  Though 
afterward,  in  the  French  chureh,  by  a  canon"  of 
the  councH  of  Auxerre,  monks  are  prohibited  from 
being  sponsors  in  baptism.  And  so  the  prohibition 
stands  in  the  Romish  chureh  to  this  day. 

But  anciently  there  was  no  prohibi-  ^^^  ^^ 
tion  of  any  sorts  of  men  firom  pe^  hib5ifE?bS5 
forming  this  charitable  office,  save  ■""'"■^ 
only  of  such  as  unqualified  themselves,  by  gcmig 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Fathers,  as  we  heard  befbre,  were  frequently  spon- 
sors for  their  own  children ;  and  I  know  of  no  pro- 
hibition of  this  before  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great, 
iriien  the  council  of  Mentz"  made  a  decree  against 
it,  forbidding  fothers  to  be  susceptors  to  their  own 
sons  or  daughters  at  the  font  in  baptism.  Ancient- 
ly also  presbyters  and  deacons  were  allowed  to  be 
sponsors,  though  this  is  also  now  prohibited  in  some 
provincial  councils  of  the  Romish  chureh  by  Car- 
dinal Borromseo,*'  in  the  last  age.  But  the  only 
persons  whom  the  ancients  excluded  from  this  office, 
were  catechumens,  energumens,  heretics,  and  peni- 
tents ;  that  is,  persons  who  either  were  yet  never  in 
full  communion  with  the  chureh,  as  being  them- 
selves unbaptized ;  or  else  such  as  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  baptism  and  church-communion 
by  their  errors,  or  crimes,  or  incapacity  to  assist 
others,  who  needed  assistance  themmdves.  And  by 
some  canons,"  persons  who  were  never  confirmed, 
were  excluded  from  being  sponsors  both  in  baptism 
and  confirmation. 


"  Aug.  da  Bapt  lib.  4.  cap.  34.  Cam  alii  pro  inikntibut 
raspoodent,  ut  implasiur  circa  eof  ctlebrmtio  tacnuoMnti, 
vslat  uti^iia  ad  aorum  cooaecratiooeiii,  quia  ipti  mpondere 
BOO  po«mt  At  ti  pro  ao  qui  roapoBdeia  potest,  alius  ra- 
fpoodeat,  non  itidam  f akt,  kc 

"  Geanad.  da  Ecd.  Dogm.  c  52.  Si  vara  parvuli  sunt, 
val  habatai,  qui  doctrinam  noo  capiant,  ratpoadaant  pro 
iUis  qui  aot  offnniDt  juKta  morem  baptisandL 

«  GoQC  Cartkag.  4.  can.  1%  Vidua  val  laiiatimonialat 
que  ad  ministarium  baptizandarum  molierum  eliguntur,  tarn 
iattmcts  nnt  ad  oAcinm,  ut  poutnt  apto  at  tancto  tarmona 
docaia  iiaparitaa  at  niitioas  muliarBi,  tampora  quo  bapUian- 
da  sunt,  qualitar  baptiiatori  ratpondaant,  at  qualitar  accapto 
haptiimata  viyanL 

•  Saa  Book  II.  cbap.  22.  tact  9. 

*  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  c  16.    T^v  fiip  &»ipa  inroit- 


"  Aug.  Ep.  23b  ad  Boni&c  Aliquando  atiam  quot  cmda- 
litar  parantat  axpoeuarunt,  nutriaadoa  a  quibuilibaC,  bodiuid. 
quam  a  sacris  Tirginibus  coUiguntur,  at  ab  eis  offeruntur  ad 
baptifmum.  Qub  carta  proprioi  filiot  nan  babuarant  ullos, 
nac  babara  diaponunt 

*  ViU  Epipbao.  n.  a  t.  2.  p.  324.  *'0t  icai.  mri^  aftrou 
iytw^dfi  ivlrov  dyiov  ^wricr/iiaTov.— B<pi»£icqirT^dy/ay 
frapBimw,  H  Ttt  iyivvro  nHyip  t^  di*\<^  'Evt^cviov. 

*  Cone.  AntiMiodor.  can.  25.  Non  licat  abbati  filium  da 
baptismo  suscipara;  nac  monacbii  commatrat  babara. 

**  Cone.  MogunL  an.  813.  can.  55.  Nullua  igitur  proprium 
£lium  val  filiam  da  fonte  baptismatif  suscipiaL 

*i  Borroma.  Synod.  Diacas.  2.  Dacrat.  18. 

"  Cone.  Moguntinum,  ap.  Gratian.  da  Consacrat.  Diat  4. 
cap.  102.    In  baptismata  val  in  cbrismata,  non  potast  alium 
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g^  jj  From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader 

w^iSf^^uinKi  ^^  *^  easily  observe,  that  anciently 
ladTwSilu^  fo^  no  more  but  one  sponsor  was  required, 
"^"^  and  that  was  a  man  for  a  man,  and  a 

woman  for  a  woman ;  for  we  never  read  of  more 
than  one,  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  and 
one  of  the  same  sex  for  adult  persons.  In  the  case 
of  infisints,  there  was  no  regard  had  to  the  difference 
of  sex :  for  a  virgin  might  be  a  sponsor  for  a  man- 
child,  and  a  father  for  his  own  children,  whether 
they  were  male  or  female.  And  one  sponsor  was 
sufficient  in  any  case.  Some  rules  forbid  more  than 
one,  either  in  baptism  or  confirmation :  as  that  de- 
cree of  Leo,*  cited  by  Gratian,  which  says,  No  more 
than  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall  be  admitted 
as  surety  for  a  child  in  baptism :  and  the  like  to  be 
observed  in  confirmation.  Which  rule  was  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Mctz,**  but  upon  a 
reason  which  is  something  peculiar.  For  they  con- 
clude, that  because  there  is  but  one  God,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  therefore  an  infant  ought  to  have  only 
one  sponsor,  whether  man  or  woman,  at  his  bap- 
tism: which  I  mention  not  for  the  excellency  of 
the  reason,  but  only  to  show  what  conformity  it 
bears  to  the  ancient  practice. 

g^j^  ,^  Some  perhaps  will  here  be  desirous 

c«S'*^"utr"th!u  to  know  the  original  of  that  practice 
SSyr.SSlii'!^  in  the  Romish  church,  which  is  the 


occasion  of  so  many  dispensations  in 
matrimonial  causes,  arising  from  the  prohibition  of 
sponsors  or  godfathers  marrying  within  the  forbid- 
den degrees  of  spiritual  relation.  Now,  that  which 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  tendency  towards  this, 
was  a  law  of  Justinian,  still  extant  in  the  Code, 
wherein  he  forbids"  any  man  to  marry  a  woman, 
whether  she  be  a  slave  or  free,  for  whom  he  had 
been  godfather  in  baptism  when  she  was  a  child ; 
because  nothing  does  induce  a  more  paternal  afiec- 
tion,  or  justcr  prohibition  of  marriage,  than  this  tie, 
by  which  their  souls  are  in  a  divine  manner  united 
together.  Now,  this  law  extended  no  further  than 
to  prohibit  marriage  in  this  immediate  relation; 
and  it  could  not  affect  very  many,  whilst  parents 
were  commonly  sponsors  for  their  own  children, 
and  the  sacred  virgins,  or  the  deaconnesses,  or  the 
clergy,  for  others ;  and  men  were  sponsors  for  men. 


and  women  for  women.  But  afterward  this  w« 
improved  a  little  further :  for  the  council  of  Trollo" 
forbids  the  godfather  not  only  to  many  the  w&ak, 
but  the  mother  of  the  infant,  for  whom  he  answeni 
and  orders  them  that  have  done  so,  first  to  be  sqa- 
rated,  then  to  do  the  penance  of  fomicaton.  Tin 
prohibition  was  extended  to  more  degrees  in  the 
following  ages,  and  grew  so  extravagant,  that  the 
council  of  Trent  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  their 
reformation ;  though  still  by  their  rules  this  spirit- 
ual relation"  was  extended  to  more  degrees  than 
either  the  laws  of  Justinian  or  the  canons  of  Tmllo 
had  prohibited.  For  they  forbid  marriage  not  only 
between  the  sponsors  and  their  children,  but  also 
between  the  sponsors  themselves;  and  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  baptised  is  not  to  many  a  spon- 
sor ;  nor  may  the  baptizer  marry  the  baptized,  nor 
the  father  or  mother  of  the  baptized,  because  of  the 
spiritual  relation  that  is  contracted  between  theiiL 
But  they  forbid  above  two  sponsors  to  appear  fbr  i 
child,  and  if  more  than  two  appear,  they  are  not 
bound  by  this  law  of  spiritual  relation,  though  the 
canon  law"  had  determined  otherwise  in  fanner 
ages.  Yet,  after  all  their  regulations  about  tini 
matter,  there  remain  a  thousand  difiiculties  to  ex- 
ercise the  pens  of  the  Roman  casuists,  which  the 
reader  that  is  curious  may  find  referred  to  by  So- 
teallus  and  Barbosa,"  in  their  Beclarations  and 
Remissions  on  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  is  one  thing  indeed  ordered  ^^^  ^ 
by  that  council,  which  was  anciently  tJ^^iSSSSS 
of  good  use,  though  not  for  the  pur-  SL^UE^*! 
pose  for  which  they  appointed  it  ***'"*^ 
That  is,  that  not  only  the  names  of  the  baptized, 
but  also  the  names  of  the  sponsors,  should  be  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  church.  The  council  of 
Trent  orders  it,  only  that  men  might  know  what 
persons  were  forbidden  to  marry  by  this  spiritual 
relation.  But  anciently  it  had  a  much  better  ui^ 
that  the  church  might  know  who  were  sponsoiii 
and  that  they  might  be  put  in  mind  of  their  duty, 
by  being  entered  upon  record,  which  was  a  stand- 
ing memorial  of  their  obligations.  This  custom  we 
find  mentioned  in  the  author  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  where  he  describes  the  ceremony  of  ad- 
mitting catechumens  together  with  their  sponsors. 


mifcipere  in  filiolum,  qui  noa  eit  ipse  vel  baptizatut  vel  con- 
firmatut. 

"  Gratian.  de  Coniecrat.  Dist.  4.  cap.  101.  Non  plurei 
ad  suscipiendum  de  baptismo  infantem  accedant  quam  unus, 
sive  Tir,  tive  mulier.   In  confirmatione  quoque  id  ipsum  fiat. 

**  Cone.  Metense,  cap.  12,  cited  by  Vicecomes. 

**  Justin.  Cod.  lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  de  Nuptiit,  Leg.  26.  Ea 
persona  omnimodo  ad  nuptias  venire  prohibenda,  quam 
aliquis,  five  alumna  sit,  sive  non,  a  sacrosancto  suscepit 
baptismate ;  cum  nihil  aliud  sic  inducere  potest  patemam 
affectionem,  et  justam  nuptiarum  prohibitionem,  quam  hu- 
jusmodi  nexus,  per  quern,  Deo  mediante,  aninue  eorum  co- 
pulates sunt. 

■•  Cone.  Trull,  can.  53.  'Eyi^fiJv  timiv  U  tov  fimrrlc' 


fiifTpAtri  yafiucdp  mnfaWdvaowrat  wwoueiwiav,  op«|[o^v 
dird  TOV  'rapovTtn  iif\ii»  Toiovfro  itpaxPn^au 

^  Cone.  Trident.  Sest.  21  de  Reform.  Matrimon.  cap.  % 
Inter  susceptores  ae  baptizatum  iptun,  et  illius  pattern  ic 
matrem,  necnoQ  inter  baptizantem  et  baptizatum,  baptin- 
tique  patrem  ac  matrem,  tantmn  spiritualia  cogBStio  con- 
trahatur. 

*  Sext  Decretal,  lib.  4.  Tit  3.  de  Cognat  Spirit  ctp. 
3.  Si  plures  accesserint,  spiritualif  cognatio  inde  cootithi- 
tur,  &c. 

**  Canon.  Cone.  Trid.  cum  Reminioniboi  BarbotB,  C^ 
loD.  1621. 
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The  bishop  first  explains  to  the  catechumen  the 
laws  and  rules  of  a  divine  life  and  conversation, 
and  then  asks  him  whether  he  purposes  so  to  live  ? 
Which  when  he  has  promised,  he  lays  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  orders  the  priest  to  register^ 
both  the  man  and  his  sponsor.  Afterward  he  speaks 
of  reciting  their  names  out  of  these  registers,  when 
men  were  presented  by  their  sponsors  immediately 
to  be  baptized.  And  thus  much  of  the  use  of 
sponsors  in  the  primitive  church. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  THE    UNCTION    AND    THE    SIGN    OF    THE    CROSS 
IN   BAPTISM. 


9«et.  1 
rfafonetloQin 


We  find  in  some  of  the  ancient  ritual- 
ists, but  not  in  all,  mention  made  of 
"^  an  unction  preceding  baptism,  and 

wed  by  way  of  preparation  for  it.  They  who  first 
describe  it,  speak  of  it  as  used  either  immediately 
after  the  confession  of  faith,  as  the  author '  of  the 
Constitations ;  or  else  between  the  renunciation  and 
tile  confession,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem'  describes  it 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  this  unction  either  in 
Justin  Martyr  or  Tertullian.  For  though  Tertul- 
lian  speaks  of  an  unction  among  the  ceremonies  of 
baptiBm;  yet,  as  Daille'  rightly  observes,  it  was  not 
fSbm  unction  preceding  baptism,  but  the  unction 
which  followed  after  it  in  confirmation,  accompa- 
lied  with  imposition  of  hands,  which  belongs  to 
nother  subject  For  it  is  plain  from  Tertullian, 
'fliat  neither  of  these  were  given  before  baptism,  but 
when  men*  were  come  out  of  the  water,  then  they 
were  anointed  with  the  holy  unction,  and  had  im- 
position of  hands,  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  Whence  I  think  Daille's  conjecture  very 
Jatt  and  reasonable,  that  the  unction  preceding  bap- 
tkm  is  of  later  date,  and  was  not  as  yet  adopted 
MtaoDg  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  in  the  time  of 
Tcrtollian. 

But  the  writers  of  the  following 
ages  speak  distinctly  of  two  unctions, 
the  one  before,  the  other  after  bap- 
tism ;  which  they  describe  by  different 


_  fcet.l: 


names  and  different  ceremonies,  to  distinguish  tliem 
one  from  the  other.  The  first  they  commonly  call 
xpitnv  fivtrrucov  tkaiov,  the  unction  of  the  mystical 
oil,  and  the  other,  xp^nv  itvpovt  or  xP^fffia,  the  unction 
of  chrism.  They  both  agree  in  this,  that  the  bishop 
only  consecrated  them,  whether  for  the  use  of  bap- 
tism or  confirmation.  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions gives  us  a  form  of  consecration  to  be  used  by 
the  bishop  in  sanctifying  oil  for  this  unction  before 
baptism,  where  he  prays*  to  God,  that  he  would 
sanctify  the  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
grant  it  spiritual  grace,  and  efficacious  power,  that 
it  might  be  subservient  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
the  preparation  of  men  to  make  their  profession  in 
baptism,  that  such  as  were  anointed  therewith,  be- 
ing freed  from  all  impiety,  might  become  worthy  of 
the  initiation  according  to  the  command  of  his  only 
begotten  Son.  And  this  power  of  consecration  is 
reserved  to  the  bishop  in  all  the  canons  of  the  an- 
cient councils,  of  which  more  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  confirmation.  In  the  mean  time,  I  ob- 
serve, I.  That  these  two  went  by  difi*erent  names. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  the  first* 
mystical  oil,  and  the  other  mystical  chrism,  and  has 
a  distinct  form  of  consecration  for  each  of  them. 
And  the  same  distinction  in  name  is  observed  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,'  and  the  authors  under  the  name 
of  Justin  Martyr,*  and  Dionysius.*  2.  They  differed 
in  the  time  of  administering  them.  For  the  one 
was  given  before  the  party  went  into  the  water,  the 
other  after  he  came  out  of  it  again.  Which  is  clear 
from  all  the  forementioned  authors,  and  from  St. 
Ambrose,  who  speaks  of  an  unction  with  oil"  before 
baptism.  As  also  the  author  of  the  Recognitions 
under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus,"  who  tells 
persons  that  were  to  be  baptized,  that  they  were 
first  to  be  anointed  with  oil  consecrated  by  prayer. 
3.  They  differed  in  respect  to  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  administration.  For  the  unction  before  bap- 
tism was  often  done  by  a  deacon  or  a  deaconess ; 
but  that  after  baptism,  by  the  bishop  himself  most 
commonly,  or  at  least  by  a  presbyter  jn  some  pecu- 
liar cases.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions,"  speak- 
ing particularly  of  the  unction  before  the  baptism 
of  women,  orders  the  bishop  to  anoint  the  head,  the 
deacon  the  forehead,  and  the  deaconesses  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  But  the  chrism  after  baptism  is 
reserved  to  the  bishop  only.    Lastly,  They  differed 


*Dionyi.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  2d3.  *Iipapxnv 
^imyp^aodai  ccXfvtt  rocc  Upfv<rt  n-dv  &vipa  kuI  t6» 
^^Uoxop.  It.  p.  2(X1.  Kal  Tivot  Uplu9  Ik  t^v  diroypa^rii 
*H^  Tc  icol  rdv  dwddoxoy  Ktipv^ttvroVf  &c. 

>  Gastit  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  41. 

'  CyriL  Catech.  Myit  2.  n.  3. 

'  DaUiB.  de  Confinnat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  p.  181. 

*  TertoL  de  Bapt.  cap.  7.  Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro 
piniDfuiiiuir  benedicta  unctione  de  pristiDa  disciplioa,  qua 
^Bfui  oko  de  corau  in  sacerdotium  solebant,  &c. 

*  Coaitit  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  42. 
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*  Gonstit  lib.  7.  c.  42.  MvariKdv  iXaiw.  Lib.  7.  c.  44. 
MvfrriKdif  fivpoif,     Vid.  lib.  3.  cap.  17. 

'  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  3.  et  Catech.  3.  n.  3. 

*  Justin.  Reap,  ad  Orthod.  qii.  137. 

*  Dionys.  de  Eccl.  Hierar.  cap.  2.  p.  ^3. 

**  Ambros.  de  SacraineDtis,  lib.  I .  c.  2.  Veuimus  ad 
footem—Unctus  es  quasi  athleta  Christi,  quasi  luctamen 
htgus  siDculi  luctaturus. 

"  Clem.  Recognit.  lib.  3.  c.  G7.  Baptixabitur  aiitem 
unusquisque  vestruin—peru actus  primo  oleo  per  oratinnem 
iancti£cato.  "  Coostit  Apost.  lib.  a  c.  15  el  V^. 
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in  the  design  and  intent  of  them.  For  the  design 
of  the  first  unction  was  to  prei)are  them  for  baptism, 
and  enter  them  on  their  comlMit  ^lith  Satan,  as 
champions  of  Christ :  the  other  was  to  consummate 
and  confirm  their  baptism  iivith  the  consignation  or 
seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

!wt.  X  Cyril  of   Jenisalem,  speaking    of 

uJl-'n.'^j'uIi"'  the  former  unction,"  says.  Men  were 
""*"  ^'  '*•  anointed  from  head  to  foot  i^nth  this 

exorcised  or  consecrated  oil,  and  this  miide  them 
iwrtakers  of  the  true  olive  tree,  Jesus  Christ.  For 
they  iH'ing  cut  out  of  a  wild  olive  tree,  and  ingnifted 
into  a  good  olive  tn»e,  were  made  ^mrtakers  of  the 
fatness  of  the  gotxl  olive  tree.  Therefore  that  ex- 
orcised oil  was  a  syml)ol  of  their  partaking  of  the 
fatness  of  Christ,  and  an  indication  of  the  flight  and 
destruction  of  the  adverse  power.  For  as  the  in- 
sufflations of  the  saints,  and  invocation  of  God,  do, 
like  a  vehement  flame,  bum  and  put  the  devils  to 
flight ;  so  this  exorcised  oil,  by  prayer  and  invoca- 
tion of  (lod,  gains  such  a  power,  as  not  only  to  bum 
up  and  purge  away  the  footsteps  of  sin,  but  also  to 
repel  all  the  powers  of  the  invisible  wicked  one,  the 
devil.  St.  Ambrose  compares  it  to  the  anointing 
of  wrestlers  l>efore  they  enter  their  combat :  Thou 
earnest  to  the  font,  says  he,  and  wast  anointed" 
as  a  champion  of  C*hrist,  to  fight  the  fight  of  this 
world.  The  author  under  the  name  of  Justin 
Martyr,  distinguishing  between  the  two  unctions, 
says,  Men"  were  first  anointed  with  the  ancient  oil, 
that  they  might  be  Christ's,  that  is,  the  anointed  of 
God;  but  they  were  anointed  with  the  precious 
ointment  (af>er  baptism)  in  remembrance  of  him 
who  rej)uted  the  anointing  of  himself  with  ointment 
to  Ije  his  burial.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions 
likewise  uses  the  same  distinction  :  Thou  shalt  first 
of  all  •*  anoint  him  with  the  holy  oil,  then  baptize 
him  with  water,  and  afterward  sign  him  Mith  the 
ointment :  that  the  anointing  with  oil  may  be  the 
participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  water  may 
be  the  symliol  of  death,  and  the  signing  with  oint- 
ment may  be  the  seal  of  the  compact  made  Mith  God. 
But  if  there  be  neither  oil,  nor  ointment,  water  is 
sufficient  both  for  the  unction  and  the  seal  and  the 
confession  of  Him  ynth  whom  we  die.  So  that  this 
was  only  a  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  might  be 
omitted  >iithout  any  detriment  to  the  substance  or 
essential  part  of  it.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  says,"  Every  per- 


son, before  he  was  baptized*  waR  anointed,  as  wrei- 
tiers  entering  the  field :  and  this,  not  as  the  high 
priest  was  anointed  of  old,  only  on  the  hetd,  or 
right  hand,  or  ear,  bnt  all  over  his  body,  becauK  he 
came  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  exercise  himidf 
in  a  fight  or  combat  This  is  the  acooimt  vhidi 
they  give  of  this  unction  preceding  baptism. 

Dr.  Cave  "  and  some  other  learned 
|)ersons  are  of  opinion,  that  together  Th*  •itnj'^ 
with  this  unction,  the  sign  of  the  cross  faug^ny^g 
was  made  ujwn  the  forehead  of  the  Uji.^JlJSJ'fSf 
party  baptized.  And  there  is  no  SJjJISi*"" 
question  to  be  made  of  this,  tliough 
all  the  |>assages  they  refer  to  arc  not  direct  proofc 
of  it.  For  many  of  them  relate  to  the  sign  of  ik 
cross  in  the  unction  of  chrism  or  conflrmatioii.  Ai 
particularly,  that  unction  which  Tertullian  speab 
of,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  accompanying  it,  fW 
not  the  unction  before  iMptism,  but  that  which  fol- 
lowed in  confirmation,  as  I  have  showed  before  it 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Therefore,  to  unda- 
stand  this  matter  exactly,  we  are  to  distingmihiC 
least  four  several  times,  when  the  sign  of  the  aw 
was  used,  during  the  preparation  or  consnmiiiatioi 
of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism.  1.  At  the  adrnwrifli 
of  catechumens  to  the  state  of  catechumensbipaai 
the  general  name  of  Christians.  2.  In  the  tine  of 
exorcism  and  imposition  of  hands,  while  they  mat 
passing  through  the  several  stages  of  catechmiMK 
3.  At  the  time  of  this  unction  before  baptism,  i 
And  lastly,  at  the  unction  of  confirmation,  wfaieh 
was  then  usually  the  conclusion  of  baptism  bodi  ii 
adult  persons  and  infants ;  and  many  of  the  ptt- 
sages  which  speak  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bip> 
tism,  do  plainly  relate  to  this,  as  an  appendage  of 
baptism,  and  closely  joined  to  it,  as  the  last  gck- 
mony  and  consummation  of  it.  The  use  of  tkii 
sign  in  the  admission  of  catechumens,  I  have  il* 
ready  showed  before  from  St.  Austin,  and  theldfrof 
Porphyrins,  bishop  of  Gaza."  And  the  frequent  me 
of  it  in  exorcism  and  imposition  of  hands  and  pn^v, 
during  their  catechetical  exereises,  has  also  betn 
noted*  in  treating  of  them  from  St  Austin  uA 
St  Ambrose,  which  I  therefore  need  not  hat 
repeat. 

The  third  use  of  it  was  in  this  unc- 
tion   before    baptism.     For    so  the 
author  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  '"* 
describing  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  party  Iw- 
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"  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  3. 

'*  Ambros.  dc  Sacram.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  Venimus  ad  fon- 
tem. — Unctus  es  quasi  athleta  Chnsti,  quasi  luctamen  hujus 
sneculi  luctatunis. 

>*  Jiijitin.  Respon.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  137.  \pi6fiiBa  ii  tw 
iraXaitS  IXuiui,  'iva  yii/cu/ictfa  XpiToi.  tw  ot  fii'p<r<  "wpov 
dvdfxvntnv  th  T»/y  XP'^^*-^  '^**  fivpn  ivTatfuaaftdv  iavTti  Xo- 

'"  Const.  Apost.  lib.  7.  rap.  22.     \nto-ci«  oi  nrpStTOv  rut 


IXaiat  dylw'  iiriiTa  pairrivtii  v^oTi,  Kai  'nXtwrmMf  g#f 
yio-Fic  fivpw'  'iva  t6  filv  xp^o'^a  ftCTox4  <?  'vi  'Ayia  Unip^ 
T09,  TO  dc  liotap  ervfiPoXoif  tm  ^amiTft,  to  3i  pApam  w^ptrf« 
TUiv  ervvQr\Kun/^  &c. 

"  Chr>9.  Horn.  6.  in  Colot.  p.  1358.  'AV«i>fnm««v<^ 
o\  dd\f]Tai  riv  ^dSiov  ipfirii<r6fUPOi^  &c. 

"  Cave.  Prim.  Christ,  par.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  318. 

»  See  Book  X.  chap.  1.  sect.  3. 

»  Book  X.  chap.  2.  sect  a 
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Ibre  the  consecration  of  the  water,  says,  The  bishop 
b^ns  the  unction  by  thrice  signing  him'*  with  the 
si^  of  the  cross,  and  then  commits  him  to  the 
priests  to  be  anointed  all  over  the  body,  whilst  he 
goes  and  consecrates  the  water  in  the  font.  St 
Austin  also  may  be  understood  of  this,  when  he 
■ays,"  The  cross  is  always  joined  with  baptism. 
And  by  this  we  may  interpret  several  passages  in 
Cyprian,  as  where  he  tells  Demetrian,  They  only 
CMape  who  are  bom  again,  and  signed  with  the 
sign  of  Clirist.  And  what  that  sign  is,  and  on  what 
part  of  the  body  it  is  made,  the  Lord  signified  in 
another  place,  saying,  "  Go  through  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads.**" 
And  so  again  in  his  book  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church," 
speakmg  of  Uzziah*s  leprosy,  he  says,  He  was  mark- 
ed for  his  offence  against  the  Lord  in  that  part  of 
his  body,  where  those  are  signed  who  obtain  his 
mercy.  Which  seems  plainly  to  refer  to  the  sign 
€f  the  cross  made  in  baptism.  The  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  very  express  in  this 
matter.  For  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  se- 
mral  parts  and  ceremonies  used  in  baptism,  he 
nys,*  The  water  is  to  represent  Chrises  burial,  the 
cH  to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  to  represent  the  cross,  and  the  ointment  or 
chrism,  the  confirmation  of  men*8  professions.  And 
not  improbably  St  Jerom  might  refer  to  this,  though 
Ins  words  be  not  so  restrained  to  this  time  of 
imction,  when  he  says.  He  was  a  Christian,  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  and  carried  the  banner  of  the 
cms*  in  his  forehead.  Some  add  also  those  words 
cf  Cyprian,"  Let  us  guard  our  foreheads,  that  we 
maj  presenre  the  sign  of  God  without  danger.  And 
ttKMe  of  Pontius"  in  his  Life,  where  speaking  of 
die  Christian  confessors  who  were  branded  by  the 
L  in  the  forehead,  and  sent  as  slaves  into  the 
,  he  says,  They  were  marked  in  the  forehead 
time;  alluding  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
vlnch,  as  Christians,  they  had  received  before. 
But  these  passages  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  bap- 
tfam,  hot  are  only  general  expressions  that  may  refer 


■  DioByiu  de  Hierar.  Bed  cap.  2.  p.  253.  'O  ii  rptt 
Jffivtmt  duk  tS  <r<t>payi<rai  Tplt  dnrapj^afiiiHnt  t6  Xoiirdv 
VMt  U^mSv*  tov  Avipa  XP^<'«*  ireuwmfimv  irapainv,  &c. 

"  Aug.  Scrm.  101.  de  Tempora,  p.  290.  Semper  enim 
•RMi  baptisBDa  jungitur. 

*  Cypr.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  194.  Evadere  eos  solos  posse, 
^  muUi  at  signo  Christi  signati  fuerint,  alio  loco  Deus  lo- 

fsitor. Quod  autem  fit  hoc  si^um  et  qua  in  parte  cor- 

forit  poutnm,  manifestat  alio  in  loco  Deus,  dicens,  Transi 
ffvncdiam  Jerusalem,  et  notabis  signum  super  frootes  vi- 
nmn,  ftc. 

*Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  116.  In  fronte  maculatus  est, 
aa  parte  eorporis  notatns,  offenso  Domino,  ubi  signantur  qui 
Oouum  promerentur. 

■Constit.  Apoet.  lib.  3.  c.  17.  T^  ii  Ump  dvrl  Tatfttiv, 
««l  r6  tXatoir  dirri  TlptvfiaTtn  'Ayiow,  i^  vtftpayit  dvri  tow 
vmirpoS,  tA  ftC6po¥  fi*fiatt0<rit  i*^  hfioXoyiav. 

"  HieroB.  Ep.  113.  Pnefat.  in  Job,  t.  3.  Ego  Christia- 
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to  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  any  other 
occasion;  it  being  usual  in  those  times  to  sign 
themselves  upon  the  forehead  in  the  commonest 
actions  of  their  lives,  upon  every  motion,  as  Tertul- 
lian  expresses  it,"  at  their  going  out  and  coming 
in,  at  their  going  to  bath,  or  to  bed,  or  to  meals, 
or  whatever  their  employment  or  occasions  called 
them  to.  Yet  thus  far  it  may  be  argued  from 
them,  that  they  who  used  it  so  conmionly  upon  all 
other  occasions,  would  hardly  omit  it  in  this  solemn 
unction  of  baptism.  And  therefore  these  allega- 
tions may  be  allowed  to  be  a  sort  of  collateral  evi- 
dence of  the  practice. 

Lastly,  It  was  always  used  in  the         g^^^ , 
unction  of  confirmation.     And  that  nlSS'il'o^^-^ 


being  then  an  appendage  to  baptism,  * 
what  was  done  in  it,  was  many  times  said  to  be 
done  in  baptism ;  and  so  both  the  unction  and  sign 
of  the  cross  used  in  confirmation  are  ascribed  to 
baptism,  and  upon  that  account  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  former  unction  and  consignation  preceding 
baptism.  There  was  no  unction  before  baptism  in 
the  time  of  Tertullian ;  but  there  was  one  imme- 
diately after  it,  which,  together  ^ith  imposition  of 
hands,  had  also  the  sign  of  the  cross  joined  with  it; 
and  all  these  were  properly  ceremonies  of  confirma- 
tion, which  came  after  baptism,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  former.  Tertullian"*  says, 
The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed ; 
the  flesh  is  anointed,  tliat  the  soul  may  be  conse- 
crated; the  flesh  is  signed,  that  the  soul  may  be 
guarded ;  the  flesh  is  overshadowed  by  imposition  of 
hands,  that  the  soul  may  be  illuminated  by  the  Spi- 
rit ;  the  flesh  is  fed  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  the  soul  may  receive  nourishment  or  fatness 
from  God.  Here  he  describes  all  things  in  order  as 
they  were  done  after  baptism  to  the  eucharist. 
There  was  an  unction,  and  a  signing  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  imposition  of  hands,  and  then  the 
eucharist  So  that  this  sign  of  the  cross  plainly 
relates  to  the  unction  which  came  after  baptism, 
and  was  a  usual  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands 


nus,  et  de  parentibus  Christianis  natus,  et  vexillum  cnicis  in 
mea  fronte  portaos. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  50.  al.  58.  p.  125.  Muniatur  frons,  ut  signum 
Dei  incolume  servetur. 

^  Pontius.  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  4.  Confessores  frontium  notata- 
rum  secunda  inscriptione  signatos. 

*  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Ad  omnem  progressum 
atque  promotum,  ad  omnem  aditum  et  exitiuu,  ad  vestitum, 
ad  calceatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cubilia, 
ad  sedilia,  quaecunque  nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontem 
cnicis  signaculo  tenemus.  Vid.  CyriL  Catech.  4.  n.  10. 
Catech.  13.  n.  19.  Chrysost.  Hom.  21.  ad  PopuL  Antiocb. 

**  Tertul.  de  Resur.  cap.  8.  Caro  abluitur,  ut  anima 
emaculetur.  Caro  unguitur,  ut  anima  consecretur.  Caro 
signatur,  ut  et  anima  muniatur.  Caro  manOs  impositione 
adumbratur,  ut  et  anima  Spiritu  illuminetur.  Caro  cor- 
pora et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  Deo  sa- 
ginetur. 
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or  confirmation.  And  thiw  wc  arc  to  understand 
that  other  pJissage  in  Tertullinn,"  where  he  says, 
The  devil  ajxH*  thi*  ceremonieH  of  tlie  divine  sacra- 
ments in  his  idol  mysteries.  He  baptiy^s  those  that 
believe  in  him  ;  he  promises  them  expiation  of  sins 
in  his  laver,  as  now  it  is  in  tlie  mysteries  of  Mithra ; 
he  si«;ns  his  soldiers  in  the  forehead  ;  he  celebrates 
also  the  oblation  of  bread,  &c.  Where  most  proba- 
bly siting  in  the  forehead  relates  to  the  si^  of 
the  cross  in  confirmation,  which  comes  between 
baptism  and  the  eucharist.  And  so  in  Po|)e  Leo," 
All  that  are  regenerated  in  Christ,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  makes  them  kings,  and  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit  consecrates  them  priests;  meaning  in  the 
ssimc  sense  as  St.  Peter  says.  All  Christians  arc  a 
royal  priesthood.  Which  privileges  are  commonly 
by  the  ancients  ascribed  to  the  unction  in  confirma- 
tion, as  here  by  Leo,  who  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
an  attendant  of  this  unction  after  baptism.  St. 
Austin's  words  are  a  little  "  more  general ;  but  yet 
learned  men  think**  they  refer  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  confirmation,  when  he  says.  Several  sacra- 
ments or  sacred  rites  are  received  in  different  ways ; 
some,  you  know,  are  received  in  the  mouth,  mean- 
ing the  eucharist;  others  in  the  whole  body,  meaning 
baptism,  wherein  the  whole  body  is  washed  with 
water;  others  in  the  forehead,  as  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  where,  because  he  distinguishes  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  as  a  sacrament  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
word,  both  from  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  hitended  the  use 
of  it  in  confirmation.  Which,  therefore,  the  Greeks 
often  call  ofpayiti  the  sign  or  seal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  '^  and  sometimes  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  more 
distinctly  called  (rrav(>ofi6)c  tr^ayiQ^  the  sign  made 
in  the  form  of  the  cross,  which  was  used  not  only 
in  baptizing  and  confirming,  but  also  in  the  onli na- 
tion of  priests,  as  I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere" 
to  show  out  of  Chr>'sostom  and  Dionysius,"  and  in 
the  consecration  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  which 
is  the  next  thing  that  comes  now^  in  order  to  be 
considered. 


*'  Tcrtul.  (le  PrsDscript.  cap.  40.  Ipsas  quoqiie  ra  sa- 
cramcntorum  divinunini  in  idolorum  mysteriid  iPimdatur. 
Tinguit  ct  ipse  quusdain,  utiqvie  credentes  ct  fidelcs  suos. 
Expiutionem  de  luvacro  repromittit,  et  sic  adhuc  iiiitiat 
MiihrsB.  Signat  illic  in  frontibus  inilites  suos,  celcbrat  et 
panis  oblationem. 

■*  Leo,  Serm.  3.  in  Annivcrsario  Die  sua;  Assumptionis, 
p.  3.  Omncs  in  Christo  rrgeneratos  cnicis  signum  efiicit 
reges ;  Sancti  vcro  Spiritfis  uuctio  consecrat  sacerdotes. 

"  Aug.  Enarrat.  Psal.  cxLi.  p.  G71.  Multa  sacramenta 
aliter  atque  aliter  accipimuf.  Qiiaidam,  nicut  nAstis,  ore 
accipimua,  quirdain  per  totum  corpus  accipimus.  Quia 
vero  in  froote  erubegcitur. — Cnicem  Christi  quam  pagani 
derident,  in  loco  pudoris  nostri  constituit. 

•*  Dalloe.  de  Confirm,  lib.  2.  cap.  'li,  p.  294. 

*  Cone.  (icn.  (Vinstantinop.  1.  can.  7. 

»  Book  IV.  chap.  6.  sect.  12. 

"  Cbr}'8.  Horn.  .V).  in  Matt.  p.  475.  Dionys.  de  Hierarchy 
EccL  cap.  5.  p.  312  et  31 1. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  WATER  IN  BAPTISX. 

Immediately  after  the  unction  the  ,^^^ 
minister  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  J^  ^"JS 
water,  or  the  bishop,  if  he  were  pre-  ^  '"'"' 
sent,  consecrated  it,  while  the  priests  were  finishing 
the  imction.  For  so  the  author  under  the  name  of 
Dionysius  represents  it.  Wliile  the  priests,  sa^fi 
he,*  are  finishing  the  unction,  the  bishop  comes  tD 
the  mother  of  adoption,  so  he  calls  the  font,  andbf 
invocation  sanctifies  the  water  in  it,  thrice  pomiog 
in  some  of  the  holy  chrism  in  a  manner  represent- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tills  invocation  or  con- 
secration of  the  water  by  prayer,  is  mentioned  hj 
TertuUian ;  for  he  says,'  The  waters  are  made  the 
sacrament  of  sanctification  by  invocation  of  Goi 
The  Spirit  immediately  descends  from  heaven,  and 
resting  ui>on  them  sanctifies  them  by  himself  and 
they,  being  so  sanctified,  imbibe  the  power  of  nne* 
tifying.  And  Cyprian"  declares.  That  the  mta 
must  first  be  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priot, 
that  it  may  have  power  by  baptism  to  wash  any 
the  sins  of  man.  And  so  the  whole  council  of  Cv- 
thage,*  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  says.  The  water  ii 
sanctified  by  the  prayer  of  the  priest  to  wash  any 
sin.  Optatus  has  respect  to  this,  when,  speaking  of 
the  name  of  Piscis,  *IxOfc*  the  technical  name  thit 
was  given  to  Christ,  from  the  several  initial  letten 
of  his  titles,  which  signifies  a  fish,  he  says,  This  is 
the  Fish,*  meaning  Christ,  which  is  brought  don 
upon  the  waters  of  the  font  in  baptism  by  invoca- 
tion and  prayer.  St.  Austin  often  mentions  this  in- 
vocation in  his  books  of  baptism.  That  water' ii 
not  profane  and  adulterated,  over  which  the  inffle 
of  God  is  invoked,  though  the  invocation  be  made 
by  profane  and  adulterous  men.  In  another  place' 
he  says.  This  invocation  was  used  both  in  coll•^ 
crating  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  the  oil  kt 
unction,  and  the  eucharist,  and  in  giving  impositioo 


*  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  253,  Avrif  in 
Tf/if  fxiiTipa  Tfji  VIO0CO-UIC  tpx^'rai,  Kai  t6  TavTft  W«f 
Tai9  Icpaic  iiriKKiiaKn  KaBayidvat^  &c. 

*  Tertul.  de  BapL  cap.  4.  SacFamentum  aanctificatioBii 
consequuntur,  invocmto  Deo.  Supervenit  enim  statim  Spiri- 
tus  de  calls,  et  aquis  superest,  lanctific&ns  eu  de  iwnrtipii^ 
et  ita  sanctificatsB  vim  sanctificandi  combibunt. 

*  Cyprian.  Ep.  70.  ad  Januar.  p.  190.  Oportatfcromia- 
dari  et  sanctificari  aquam  prius  a  tacerdote,  at  poiiit  baf- 
tismo  sua  peccata  hominis,  qui  baptixatnr,  ablnare. 

*  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  233.  Aqua  SMcrdoCii  pitct 
sancti ficata  abluit  delicta. 

*  OpUt  lib.  3.  cont.  Parmen.  p.  62.  Hie  est  Piseii^  4" 
in  baptisuiate  per  invocatiooem  fontalibus  undis  imeriltf. 

*  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  Non  est  aqua  pnCniit 
adultera,  super  quam  nomen  invocatur,  etiamsi  a  pro&aiK^ 
adulteris  invocetur. 

'  Id.  de  Bapt  lib.  5.  cap.  20.  Si  eigo  ad  hoc  valeC,  f^ 
dictum  est  in  evangelic,  Deua  peecatorem  dob  audita  tf  ^ 
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8.  And  the  sacraments  were  valid,  though 
i  sinner  or  a  murderer  that  made  the  prayer, 
in,  answering  the  objection  of  the  Cyprian- 

Donatists,  that  a  wicked  man  or  a  heretic 
)t  sanctify  the  water,  he  says.  Every  error* 
»rayer  of  consecration  does  not  destroy  the 
of  baptism,  but  only  the  want  of  those 
eel  words  (he  means  the  form  of  baptizing 
lame  of  the  Trinity)  instituted  by  Christ, 
which  baptism  cannot  be  consecrated.  For 
e,  if  the  water  were  not  consecrated  when 
Bter  uses  any  erroneous  words  in  his  prayer, 

only  wicked  men,  but  many  good  brethren 
lurch,  did  not  sanctify  the  water ;  for  many 

prayers  were  daily  corrected,  when  they 
learsed  to  those  that  were  more  learned, 
ay  errors  were  found  in  them  contrary  to 
lolic  faith.  Yet  they  that  were  baptized 
ch  prayers  were  said  over  the  water,  were 
ized  again.  This  is  a  plain  evidence,  that 
of  consecration  were  then  generally  used 
long  the  catholics  and  Donatists,  though 
the  use  nor  the  orthodoxy  of  them  were 
i  to  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  very 
td  essence  of  baptism,  which  might  consist 
at  errors  in  such  prayers.  It  were  easy  to 
ly  other  testimonies  of  this  ancient  practice 
.  Ambrose,*  St  Basil,**  Theodoret,"  Gregory 
"Theophilus  of  Alexandria,"  Victor  Uticen- 
.  some  others.  But  I  think  it  needless  to  re- 
in all  at  length,  after  such  full  evidence  from 
in  and  those  writers  that  came  before  him. 
Only  I  shall  add  two  or  three  ob- 
FteS  servations  more  concerning  this  pray- 
**  er  of  consecration,  which  may  give  a 
bt  to  some  usages,  and  some  doctrines  also, 
ncient  church.  And  first  we  find,  that  as 
i  forms  for  other  parts  of  the  Divine  service, 
had  a  form  for  this  consecration  prayer,  or 
ion  of  the  water,  though  that  not  so  universal 
Biiable  as  the  form  of  baptism.  For  St 
observes,  that  the  one  never  varied,  but  the 
w  subject  to  some  errors  and  corruptions, 
m  of  the  liberty  that  was  left  to  human 
ires.    One  of  these  forms  is  now  extant  in 

rm  aacramenta  non  celebreDtur:  quomodo  exaudit 
&  deprecantem,  vel  super  aquam  baptumi,  vel  super 
1  super  eucharistiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum  qui- 
s  imponitur  ?  Qusb  omoia  tamea  et  fiunt  et  valeut 
homicidas,  &c. 

le  Bapt.  lib.  6.  cap.  25.  Si  non  sanctiiicatur  aqua, 
la  enroris  verba  per  imperitiam  precator  effundit, 
solum  mail,  sed  etiam  boni,  fratres  in  ipsa  ecclesia 
ificant  aquam.  Multorum  enim  preces  emendan- 
lie,  si  doctioribus  fuerint  recitatas,  et  multa  in  eis 
■r  contra  fidem  catholicam.  Nunquid  si  manifes. 
Jiqui  baptizati,  cum  illse  preces  diet  as  super  aquam 
ubobontur  denuo  baptizari  ?~Certa  ilia  evangelica 
•  fuibiia  non  potest  baptismus  consecrari,  tantum 
par  ilia  sic  evacuentur  quKCunque  in  prece  vitiosa 


the  Constitutions,  which  it  will  not  be  amiss  here 
to  insert  It  goes  under  the  title  of  a  thanksgiving 
over  the  mystical  water.  The  priest  blesses**  and 
praises  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  the 
only  begotten  God,  giving  him  thanks,  for  that  he 
sent  his  Son  to  be  incarnate  for  us,  that  he  might 
save  us ;  that  he  took  upon  him  in  his  incarnation 
to  be  obedient  in  all  things,  to  preach  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  After  this  he  adores  the  only  be- 
gotten God,  and  for  him  gives  thanks  to  the  Father, 
that  he  took  upon  him  to  die  for  all  men  upon  the 
cross,  leaving  the  baptism  of  regeneration  as  a  type 
or  symbol  of  it  He  further  praises  God  the  Lord 
of  sdl,  that  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  rejecting  mankind,  he  showed  himself  at 
diverse  times  in  diverse  providences  towards  them; 
giving  Adam  a  habitation  in  a  delicious  paradise ; 
then  laying  upon  him  a  command  in  his  providence, 
upon  the  transgression  of  which  he  expelled  him  in 
his  justice,  but  in  his  goodness  did  not  wholly  cast 
him  ofi*,  but  disciplined  his  posterity  in  diverse  man- 
ners, for  whom  in  the  end  of  the  world  he  sent  his 
Son,  to  be  made  man  for  the  sake  of  men,  and  to 
take  upon  him  all  the  affections  of  men,  sin  only 
excepted.  After  this  thanksgiving,  the  priest  is  to 
call  upon  God,  and  say.  Look  down  from  heaven 
and  sanctify  this  water ;  give  it  grace  and  power, 
that  he  that  is  baptized  therein,  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  may  be  crucified  with  him,  and 
die  with  him,  and  be  buried  with  him,  and  rise 
again  with  him  to  that  adoption  which  comes  by 
him ;  that  dying  unto  sin,  he  may  live  unto  right- 
eousness. Any  one  that  will  compare  the  form  in 
our  liturgy  with  this  ancient  form,  will  find  a  great 
resemblance  between  them,  both  in  the  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  the  particular  prayer  of  consecration. 
Secondly,  I  observe,  that  together  ^^^^ 
with  this  prayer,  it  was  usual  to  make  J^^b^  thS 


the  sign  of  the  cross  also,  not,  as  be- 
fore, upon  the  person  to  be  baptized,  but  as  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  consecration.  This  we  learn  not 
only  from  Dionysius,**  but  from  St  Austin,  who 
says,"  The  water  of  baptism  was  signed  with  the 
cross  of  Christ     And  St  Chrysostom  says.  They 


contra  regulam  fidei  dicuntur,  quemadmodum  dismonium 
Cbristi  nomine  excluditur. 

*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  lib.  5.  c.  2.  De  Spir. 
Sancto,  lib.  1.  c.  7. 

»•  Basil,  in  PsaL  xxviii.    It.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

»  Theodor.  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  t.  3.  p.  144. 

"  Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christ,  t  3.  p.  371.  It.  adv.  eos  qui 
Baptism,  differunt,  t.  2.  p.  219. 

>*  TheophiL  Ep.  Paschal.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  3.  p.  87. 

>•  Victor.  Utic.  de  Persec.  VandaL  lib.  2.  p.  602.  Gelas. 
Cyzicen.  et  Pseudo-Atbanas.  de  Communi  Essentia,  &c. 

'»  Const  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  43. 

**  Dionys.  de  liier.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  254. 

I'  Aug.  Horn.  27.  ex  50.  t.  10.  p.  175.  Quia  baptismus, 
id  est,  aqua  safutis,  non  est  salutis,  nisi  Cbristi  nomine  cno^^ 
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used"  it  in  all  their  sacred  mysteries;  when  they 
were  regenerated  in  baptism,  when  they  were  fed  with 
the  mystical  food  in  the  eucharist,  when  they  were 
ordained,  that  symbol  of  victory  was  always  repre- 
sented in  the  action,  whatever  religious  matter  they 
were  concerned  in.  To  which  we  may  add  the  au- 
thor under  the  name  of  St.  Austin/*  who  runs  over 
all  the  Kolenm  consecrations  of  the  church,  and 
tells  UK,  the  symlxil  of  the  cross  was  used  in  every 
one,  in  catechising  of  new  converts,  in  consecrating 
the  waters  of  baptism,  in  giving  imposition  of  hands 
in  confirmation,  in  the  dedication  of  churches  and 
altars,  in  consecrating  the  eucharist,  and  in  pro- 
moting priests  and  Levites  to  holy  orders. 

Thirdly,  I  ob»er\c  concerning  the 
Th»**^V.  .nil  efleets  of  this  consecnition,  that  the 

f  bulge  wrmiclit  by  ,  j   .      t_ 

th»  ,-.w.«^-rat»on.  vcr^'  samc  chanije  was  supposed  to  be 
thTJucTwrirtl"'  "'  wrought  by  it  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism, as  by  the  coftsecration  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist.  For  they  supi)osed  not 
only  the  presence  of  the  Si)irit,  but  also  the  mystical 
presence  of  Christ's  blood  to  be  here  after  consecra- 
tion. Julius  Fimiicus,*  si)eaking  of  baptism,  bids 
men  here  seek  for  the  pure  waters,  the  undefiled 
fountain,  where  the  WockI  of  Christ,  after  many 
sfMits  and  defilements,  would  whiten  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Gregory  Nazianzcn''  and  BasiP  say 
upon  this  account,  That  a  greater  than  the  temple,  a 
greater  than  Solomon,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here, 
meaning  Christ,  by  his  mystical  presence  and  the 
power  of  his  blood.  St.  Austin"  says,  Baptism  or 
the  baptismal  water  is  red,  when  once  it  is  conse- 
crated by  the  bloo<l  of  Christ ;  and  tliis  was  pre- 
figured by  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea.  Prosper  =*  is 
bold  to  say.  That  in  baptism  we  are  dipix?d  in  blood; 
and  therefore  martyrs  are  twice  dipjied  in  blood. 


Kccrata,  qui  pro  nobis  Hanguincm  fiidit,  cruce  ipsius  aqua 
signatur. 

'*  Chn'8.  H»)ni.  r>l.  al.  o5.  in  Malt.  p.  475.  ed.  Commelin. 
Tluyra  ^t'  auTM  TtX*.lTO«  to  ku^'  iifxav'  Kav  dvayivift)6i}vai 
dirj^  *7avp6v  irupayivtTai'  kAv  -rpaipifvai  Tyv  fivnuiiv  iKei- 
vt}f  rpoKptjV  Kuv  x'tpoTtnn;6r;i;at,  &c, 

»•  Aug.  Horn.  75.  de  Diversis  in  Append,  t.  10.  p.  7(.)2. 
Hujus  crucis  mysterio  nides  catcchizantur,  eodem  mysterio 
Ions  rogencratinnia  consecratur,  ojusdem  crucizi  signo  per 
niaui^s  iniposicioucm  baptizati  dona  gratiarum  acripiunt. 
Cum  ejusdem  crucis  characterc  basilica)  dedicautur,  alta- 
ria  conbccrantur,  altaris  sacraiueuta  cum  interpositione 
domiuicorum  verborum  conficiuntur :  sacerdotes  et  Levitic 
per  hoc  idem  ad  sacros  ordincs  promovcntur. 

*  Firmic.  de  Error.  Profau.  Itelig.  c.  28.  Quoere  fontes 
ingenuits,  quaere  puros  liquores,  ut  illic  te  post  multai  macu- 
las  cum  Spiritu  Sancto  Christi  sanguis  incaudidet. 

«'  Naz.  Orat.  40.  do  Bapt.  p.  657. 

«  Basil,  dc  Bapt  lib.  1.  c.  2. 1. 1.  p.  559. 

^  Aug.  Tract.  11.  in  Job.  p.  41.  Signiflcabat  Mare  Ru- 
brum  baptistnum  Christi.  Unde  rubet  baptismus  Christi, 
nisi  Oiribli  sanguine  consecratus  ? 

'•  Prosper,  dc  Promi.*>sis,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  In  cocco  bis 
tiiicto  roartyria  sancta  nitilaiit,  semel  baplismo  Christi  san- 
guine tinguntur,  atqno  »:io  effusionis  cruore  denuo  retincti. 


first  in  the  blood  of  Christ  at  baptiim,  and  then  is 
their  own  blood  at  martyrdom.  St.  Jerom"  ua 
the  same  bold  metaphor,  explaining  those  words  of 
Isaiah,  **  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean :"  Be  ye  bs|)dad 
in  my  blood  by  the  layer  of  regeneration.  And 
again,"  speaking  of  the  Ethiopian  eunnch,  he  nyi, 
He  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  about  whoa 
he  was  reading.  After  the  same  manner,  Cosariai 
says,"  The  soul  goes  into  the  living  wateis,  eooK- 
cmted  and  made  red  by  the  blood  of  Christ  And 
Isidore"  says,  What  is  the  red  sea,  but  bspCim 
consecrated  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Others  tell  u, 
that  we  are  hereby  made  partakers  of  the  bodr  and 
blood  of  Christiiand  eat  his  flesh,  according  towfait 
is  said  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  **  Except  ye  eat  theikdk 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  hsve  b» 
life  in  you."  Upon  which  words  FulgentiBi' 
founds  the  necessity  of  baptism :  Forasmiich  ai  it 
may  be  |)erceived  by  any  considering  man,  that  the 
flesh  of  Christ  is  eaten  and  his  blood  drunk  in  tk 
laver  of  regeneration.  Hence  Cyril  of  Aleiudrii 
says,"  We  are  partakers  of  the  spiritual  Lamb  it 
baptism.  And  Chrysostom,*^  That  we  thereby  pri 
on  Christ,  not  only  his  Divinity,  or  only  his  fai- 
manity,  that  is,  his  flesh,  but  both  together.  And 
Nazianzen,"  That  in  baptism  we  are  anointed  ud 
protected  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  Isnel 
was  by  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts  in  the  nighL 
St.  Chr}'sostom"  says  again,  That  they  that  are  lap- 
tized,  put  on  a  royal  garment,  a  purple  d^^)cd  ii 
the  blood  of  the  Lord.  Philo-Carpathius  says.  The 
spouse  of  Christ,  his  church,  receives  in  bsptisB 
tlie  seal"*  of  Christ,  being  washed  in  the  fountain 
of  his  most  holy  blood.  Optatus,"  as  we  have 
heard  before,  says,  Christ  comes  dow^  by  the  idto- 
cation,  and  joins  liimself  to  the  waters  of  baptisik 

^  Hieron.  in  EsaL  i.  16.  Baptixemini  in  MoguiBe  ■» 
per  lavacnim  regenerationis. 

"^  Id.  in  Esai.  liii.  7.  Statim  baptisatua  in  Agni  uagaf 
quern  legebat,  vir  meruit  appellari,  et  apostulus  genti  iEthi. 
upum  missus  est. 

"  Ceosar.  Arelatens.  Horn.  G.  de  Paschat.  BibL  Pair,  t- 
2.  p.  276.  Ingreditur  anima  vitalet  undai  velut  rubm 
sanguine  Christi  consecratai. 

"  Isidor.  Hispal.  io  Exod.  xix.  Quid  est  mare  rabnia 
nisi  baptismum  Christi  sanguine  consecratum? 

^  Fulgent,  de  Bapt.  iEthiop.  cap.  11.  p.  611.  Qait^ 
secundum  mysterii  veritatem  conuderara  potent,  in  if^ 
lavacro  sanctie  regenerationis  hoc  fieri  proridebit.— Qii0^ 
etiam  sanctos  patres  indubitanter  credidisse  ac  docuM 
cognoscimus. 

^  Cyril,  in  Exod.  xii.  lib.  2.  t.  1.  p.  270.    Mtroxet  -ni 

VOtTOV  TTpofiaTOUt  &C. 

"  Chrys.  Serm.  27,  de  Cruce,  t.  6.  p.  2SJ3. 

«  Naz.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  646. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  60.  ad  lUuminandoi,  t  1.  p.  796L 

**  Philo.  in  Cantic.  iv.  12.  Font  signatus  spoosa  didta; 
quia  in  baptismate  signaculum  Jesu  Christi  accepit,  ex  ejis 
sacratissimi  sanguinis  fonte  perlota, 

^  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  62.  Hie  est  Pisci^  qui  in  baptiiaaK 
per  invocationem  fontalibua  undii  inicritar. 
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Nay,  Chrysofitom,'*  in  one  of  his  bold  rhetorical 
flights,  scruples  not  to  tell  a  man  that  is  baptized, 
that  he  inunediately  embraces  his  Lord  in  his  arms, 
that  he  is  united  to  his  body,  nay,  compounded  or 
consubstantiated  with  that  body  which  sits  above, 
whither  the  devil  has  no  access.  Some  tell  us,  as 
Isidore,  that  the  water  of  baptism  is  the  water" 
that  flowed  out  of  Chrisfs  side  at  his  passion :  and 
others,  as  Laurentius  Novariensis,"  that  it  is  water 
mixed  with  the  sacred  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Others  tell  us,*  that  the  water  is  transmuted  or 
changed  in  its  nature  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  a  sort 
of  Divine  and  ineflable  pow^er.  So  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, who  frequently  uses  the  word  /uraroixcua»mc, 
transelementation,  both  when  he  speaks  of  the  water 
in  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  or  of  any  other  changes  that  are  wrought  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gregory  Nyssen  have  the  same  ob- 
servation upon  the  change  that  is  wrought  in  the  oil, 
after  consecration,  which  they  make  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist. 
Beware,  says  Cyril,^  that  you  take  not  this  oint- 
ment to  be  bare  ointment  For  as  the  bread  in  the 
eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
not  mere  bread,  but  the  bo^y  of  Christ ;  so  this 
holy  ointment,  after  invocation,  is  not  bare  or  com- 
mon ointment,  but  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  that  makes 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  present  in  the 
action.  In  like  manner,  Gregory  Nyssen  makes  the 
same  change  to  be  in  the  mystical  oil,  and  in  the 
altar  itself,  and  in  the  ministers  by  ordination,  and 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  as  in  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist  after  consecration.  Do  not  con- 
temn, says  he,  the  Divine  laver,  nor  despise  it  as  a 
common  thing,  because  of  the  use^*  of  water.  For 
great  and  wonderful  things  are  wrought  by  it  This 
altar,  before  which  we  stand,  is  but  common  stone 
in  its  own  nature,  diflering  nothing  from  other  stones, 
wherewith  our  walls  are  built ;  but  after  it  is  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  God,  and  has  received  a 
benediction,  it  is  a  holy  table,  an  immaculate  altar, 
not  to  be  touched  by  any  but  the  priests,  and  that 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  The  bread  also  is  at 
first  but  common  bread,  but  when  once  it  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  holy  mystery,  it  is  made  and  called  the 
body  of  Christ.  So  the  mystical  oil,  and  so  the 
wine,  though  they  be  things  of  Uttle  value  before 


the  benediction,  yet,  after  their  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  they  both  of  them  work  wonders.  The  same 
power  of  the  word  makes  a  priest  become  honour- 
ble  and  venerable,  when  he  is  separated  from  the 
community  of  the  vulgar  by  a  new  benediction. 
For  he  who  before  was  only  one  of  the  common 
people,  is  now  immediately  made  a  ruler  and  presi- 
dent, a  teacher  of  piety,  and  a  minister  of  the  secret 
mysteries :  and  all  these  things  he  does  without  any 
change  in  his  body  or  shape ;  for  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance he  is  the  same  that  he  was,  but  the  change 
is  in  his  invisible  soul,  by  an  invisible  power  and 
grace.  Pope  Leo**  goes  one  step  further,  and  tells 
us,  that  baptism  makes  a  change  not  only  in  the 
water,  but  in  the  man  that  receives  it ;  for  thereby 
Christ  receives  him,  and  he  receives  Christ,  and  he 
is  not  the  same  after  baptism  that  he  was  before, 
but  the  body  of  him  that  is  regenerated  is  made  the 
flesh  of  him  that  was  crucified.  From  all  which  it 
is  easy  to  observe,  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  change 
which  they  speak  of  is  not  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  things,  but  in  the  quahties  only ;  the  water  is 
not  the  blood  of  Christ  substantially  and  really,  but 
only  symbolically  and  mystically;  nor  is  a  man 
changed  into  the  flesh  of  Christ  thereby  any  other 
way,  than  as  he  is  made  a  living  member  of  his 
mystical  body,  participating  of  that  Spirit  whereby 
he  rules  and  governs  his  church,  as  the  Head  of  it 
So  that  when  the  ancients  speak  of  a  Divine  change 
or  transelementation  (for  as  yet  the  word  transub- 
stantiation  was  not  known)  in  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  eucharist,  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  as  here 
we  do  in  baptism,  of  a  change  in  quahties  and 
powers,  and  not  in  substance ;  since  all  the  words 
they  used  to  express  that  change,  are  equally  veri- 
fied in  the  waters  of  baptism  after  consecration. 

I  must  further  observe,  to  avoid  all 
mistakes,    that   when    the    ancients     how  f>r  tbew 

pnjcn  of  oonwcn- 

speak  of  an  absolute  necessity  of  in-  rionreckpnedn«e«. 

»  ''  WU7  in  Um  church. 

vocation  of  God  to  consecrate  the 
waters  of  baptism,  they  then  do  not  mean  any  new 
forms  of  prayer  instituted  by  the  church,  but  the 
very  form  of  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  which  they 
rightly  suppose  to  be  an  invocation  of  the  holy 
Trinity ;  in  which  sense,  no  baptism  can  be  duly 
performed  without  an  invocation  to  consecrate  the 
water,  though  it  may  be  performed,  in  times  of  exi- 
gence, without  the  additional* prayers  of  the  church. 


«  Cbryt.  Horn.  6.  in  Colos.  p.  1%9.  kvTbv  iv^ttov  ire. 
ptXafifidvttv  t6v  6t.<nroTt\Vy  AvaKipdvwaai  rep  eriofiaTi, 
CMi0i(pi|,  (l^g*  dtfa<f>vpri)  TtS  ertafiari  rap  avuo  Ktifiivw,  &c. 

"  Isidor.  de  Offic.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  Aqua  est,  que 
tempore  passionis  Christi  de  latere  profluxit. 

"  Laurent  Novar.  Horn.  1.  de  Paenitcntia.  Bibl.  Patr. 
t.  2.  p.  127.  Aspergef  me  aqua  Filii  tui  sacro  sanguine 
mixta. — Abluitur  Adam  corpore  Christi,  &c. 

*  CjriL  in  Job.  iii.  5.  p.  147.  AiA  t^c  toD  HvivfxaTtn 
tn/yyiUn  tS  aUrdttrdv  Hitap  trp6^  ^tlav  Tivdi  koI  d^prjTov 
imtfTOix*^*^'*  d^va^if.     Vid.  Albertinum  de  Eticbaris. 


tia,  lib.  2.  p.  488,  where  be  has  collected  all  the  passages 
that  speak  of  this  transelementation. 

^  Cyril.  Catecb.  Myst  3.  n.  3.  *'Opa  fiij  {nrovotjertft  iicilvo 
tS  fivpov  \lfi\6if  tlvai'  looTrtp  Kai  6  apTot  t^  tifxapiviat, 
fiiTd  TTiv  iiriK\r}<riP  t5  '  Ay  i«  UiftufiaTof,  &k  Iti  dprm  Xit^«, 
dWA  erStfia  Xpi^S*  Stw  t6  Uyiovr^To  fivpov  &k  cti  i^iXdv,&c. 

«>  Nyssen.  de  Baptismo  Christi,  1 3.  p.  369. 

^  Leo,  Serm.  14.  de  Passione,  p.  62.  Susceptus  a  Christo, 
Christumque  suscipiens,  non  idem  est  post  lavacrum,  qui 
ante  baptismum  fuit,  sed  corpus  regenerati  fit  caro  crucifixi. 

**  Vid.  Albertin.  de  Eucharist,  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OK  TIIK  DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  BAPTIZING,  BY  IMMER- 
SION, TRINE  IMMERSION,  AND  ASPERSION  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  CLINIC  BAPTISM. 

Having  thus  far  considered  all  things 
\i»  l^iwi.  an-  preceding  the  very  act  of  baptizing, 
order  to  b«  b»p  wc  arc  now  to  inquire  into  the  man- 
ner how  that  was  usually  performed, 
whether  by  dipping  and  total  immersion,  or  by 
aspersion  and  sprinkling,  which  is  now  the  more 
general  practice  of  the  church.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion made  but  that  cither  of  these  ways  does  fully 
answer  the  primary  end  of  baptism,  which  is  to 
purify  the  soul,  and  not  the  body,  by  washing  away 
sin.  But  yet  the  ancients  thought,  that  immersion, 
or  burying  under  water,  did  more  lively  represent 
the  death  and  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  our  o^-n  death  unto  sin,  and  rising  again  to 
righteousness ;  and  the  divesting  or  unclothing  the 
person  to  Xye  baptized,  did  also  represent  the  put- 
ting off  the  body  of  sin,  in  order  to  put  on  the  new- 
man,  which  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
lioliness.  For  which  reason  they  observed  the 
way  of  baptizing  all  persons  naked  and  divested, 
by  a  total  immersion  under  water,  except  in  some 
^Articular  cases  of  great  exigence,  wherein  they 
allowed  of  sprinkling,  as  in  the  case  of  clinic  bap- 
tism, or  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water.  That 
lK*rsons  were  divested  in  order  to  be  baptized  is  evi- 
dent, partly  from  what  has  been  said  before  of  the 
unction,  which  was  administered  not  only  on  the 
head,  but  on  other  parts  of  the  body ;  partly  from 
express  testimonies  which  affirm  it ;  and  also  from 
the  manner  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  which  ne- 
cessarily presupposes  it.  St.  Chrj'sostom,  speaking 
of  baptism,  says,  Men  were  as  naked  as  Adam  in 
paradise,  but  with  this  difference;  Adam  was 
naked'  because  he  had  sinned,  but  in  baptism,  a  mian 
was  naked  that  he  might  be  freed  from  sin ;  the  one 
was  divested  of  his  glory  which  he  once  had,  but 
the  other  put  off  the  old  man,  which  he  did  as  easUy 
as  his  clothes.  St.  Ambrose'  says.  Men  came  as 
naked  to  the  font,  as  they  came  into  the  world ;  and 
thence  he  draws  an  argument  by  way  of  allusion,  to 
rich  men,  telling  them,  how  absurd  it  was,  that  a 
man  who  was  bom  naked  of  his  mother,  and  re- 
ceived naked  by  the  church,  should  think  of  going 


rich  into  heaven.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  takes  notice  of 
this  circumstance,'  together  with  the  reasons  of  it, 
when  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  persons  newly 
baptized :  As  soon  as  ye  came  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  baptistery,  ye  put  off  your  clothes,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  putting  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds; 
and  being  thus  divested,  ye  stood  naked,  imitathig 
Christ,  that  was  naked  upon  the  cross,  who  by  his 
nakedness  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  pub- 
licly triumphing  over  them  in  the  cross.  O  won- 
derful thing!  ye  were  naked  in  the  sight  of  mra, 
and  were  not  ashamed,  in  this  truly  imitating  the 
first  man  Adam,  who  was  naked  in  paradise,  and 
was  not  ashamed.  So  also  Amphilochius  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Basil,*  speaking  of  his  baptism,  says.  He  arose 
with  fear  and  put  off  his  clothes,  and  with  them  the 
old  man.  And  Zeno  Veronensis,*  reminding  pe^ 
sons  of  their  baptism,  bids  them  rejoice,  for  they 
went  down  naked  into  the  font,  but  rose  again 
clothed  in  a  white  and  heavenly  garment,  which 
if  they  did  not  defile,  they  might  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Athanasius,  in  his  invectives  against 
the  Arians,  among  other  things,  lays  this  to  their 
charge,  that  by  their  persuasions  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles broke  into  the  baptistery,  and  there  oftred 
such  abuses  to  the  catechumens  as  they  stood  with 
their  naked  bodies,*  as  was  shameful  and  abomin- 
able to  relate.  And  a  like  complaint  is  brought 
against  Peter,  bishop  of  Apamea,  in  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  under  Mennas,'  that  he  cast  ont 
the  neophytes,  or  persons  newly  baptized,  oat  of 
the  baptistery,  when  they  were  without  their  clothes 
and  shoes.  All  which  are  manifest  proofs  that 
persons  were  baptized  naked,  either  in  imitation  of 
Adam  in  paradise,  or  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  or  J] 
to  signify  their  putting  off  the  body  of  sin,  and  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds. 

And  this  practice  was  then  so  ge- 
neral, that  we  find  no  exception  made,     n«  cm^im  h 
either  with  respect  to  the  tenderness  '«p«*^  ««■ 

^  or  ctulanfL 

of  infants,  or  the  bashfulness  of  the 
female  sex,  save  only  where  the  case  of  sickness  or 
disability  made  it  necessary  to  vary  from  the  usual 
custom.  St  Chrysostom  is  an  undeniable  evidence 
in  this  matter.  For  writing  about  the  barbarous 
proceedings  of  his  enemies  against  him  on  the  great 
sabbath,  or  Saturday  before  Easter,  among  other 
tragical  things  which  they  committed,  he  reports 
this  for  one.  That  they  came  armed  into  the  church, 
and  by  violence  expelled  the  clergy,  killing  vasaj 


'  Chrys.  Ilom.  6.  in  Coloss.  p.  2358.  'Eirravda  yvfivoVr/f, 
KaKti  yvfivoTTi^'  d\X*  iKti  fiiv  dfiapTna'a^  iyvfivtodri,  i-wnifi 
tjfiap^iV  iirrauda  3c,  'iva  aTraWay^  yvfivouTaif  &c. 

*  Ambros.  Serm.  20.     Nudi  in  sseculo  nascimur,  nudi 

etiam  accedimus  ad  lavacnun. Quam  autem  inrongruum 

ac  absurdum  cft,  ut  quern  nudum  mater  genuit,  nudimi 
Buscipit  pcclesia,  dives  iutroirc  velit  in  co^lum  ? 

*  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  u.  2. 

*  Amphiloc.  Vit.  Basil,  cap.  5. 


*  Zeno,  InviUt.  2.  ad  Bapt.  Bibl.  Patr.  L  2.  p.  442.  Gib- 
dete,  in  fontem  quidepi  nudi  demergitii,  aed  Btherea  Tott 
vestiti,  mox  candidatt  inde  surgitis,  quam  qui  oon  poUnenif 
regna  coelestia  possidebit. 

•  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Orthodoxot,  t.  1.  p.  946. 

^  Cone.  Constant.  Act  1.  p.  53.  ed.  Crab.  Cum  etfemoi 
in  baptisterio  neophytarum,  sine  tunicis  et  calcetmentri 
existentium,  venit  eptscopus  noster  Petrat,  et  cjecit  soi 
foras  una  cum  neophytis,  &c. 
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in  the  baptistery,  with  which  the  women,*  who  at 
that  time  were  divested  in  order  to  be  baptized, 
were  put  into  such  a  terror  that  they  fled  away 
naked,  and  could  not  stay  in  the  fright  to  put  on 
such  clothes  as  the  modesty  of  their  sex  required. 
And  that  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  children  also,  is 
evident  from  the  custom  of  immersion,  which  con- 
tinued in  the  church  for  many  ages ;  as  also  from 
what  is  particularly  said  of  infants  in  the  Ordo  Ro- 
manus,*  and  Gregory's  Sacramentarium,  That  after 
the  priest  has  baptized  them  with  three  inmiersions, 
they  are  to  be  clothed,  and  brought  to  the  bishop  to 
be  confirmed.  For  this  clothing  supposes  that  they 
were  unclothed  before  in  order  to  be  baptized. 

But  yet,  that  no  indecency  might 
Tet  mattera  wtn  appear  iu  SO  sacred  an  action,  two 
fajdwocTmifht  u  things  were  especially  provided  for 
by  ancient  rules.  I.  That  men  and 
women  were  baptized  apart  To  which  purpose  the 
baptisteries  were  commonly  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, the  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  wo- 
men, as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  from  St. 
Austin  *•  in  another  place."  Or  else  the  men  were 
baptized  at  one  time  and  the  women  at  another,  as 
Voesius"  observes  out  of  the  Ordo  Romanus,  Gre- 
gory's Sacramentarium,  Albinus  Flaccus,  and  other 
writers.  2.  There  was  anciently  an  order  of  dea- 
conesses in  the  church,  and  one  main  part  of  their 
business  was  to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women, 
where,  for  decency's  sake,  they  were  employed  to 
divest  them,  and  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  the 
whole  ceremony,  both  of  unction  and  baptizing, 
might  be  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  became 
the  reverence  tliat  was  due  to  so  sacred  an  action ; 
of  all  which  I  have  given  sufficient  proofs  in  a 
former  Book,"  which  I  need  not  here  repeat 

j^j^  ^  Persons  thus  divested,  or  unclothed, 

pJSgJJj;  ^Jjj  were  usually  baptized  by  immersion, 
■*"*****  or  dipping  of  their  whole  bodies  un- 

der water,  to  represent  the  death  and  burial  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  together;  and  therewith  to 
signify  their  own  dying  unto  sin,  the  destruction  of 
its  power,  and  their  resurrection  to  a  new  Hfe.  There 


are  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  plainly  refer  to  this  custom :  Rom.  vi. 
4,  "  We  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism ;  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  new- 
ness of  life."  So  again,  Col.  ii.  12,  "Buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  wherein  ye  are  also  risen  with  him, 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead."  And  as  this  was  the 
original  apostolical  practice,  so  it  continued  to  be 
the  universal  practice  of  the  church  for  many  ages, 
upon  the  same  symbolical  reasons  as  it  was  first 
used  by  the  apostles.  The  author  of  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions "  says.  Baptism  was  given  to  re-^ ' 
present  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  water  his  buriaLJ 
St  Chrysostom  proves  the  resurrection  from  this 
practice :  For,  says  he,  our  being  baptized  and  im- 
merged  in  the  water,**  and  our  rising  again  out  of 
it,  is  a  symbol  of  our  descending  into  hell  or  the 
grave,  and  of  our  returning  from  thence.  Where- 
fore St  Paul  calls  baptism  our  bmiaL  For,  says  he, 
"  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death.** 
And  in  another  place,"  When  we  dip  our  heads  in 
water  as  in  a  grave,  our  old  man  is  buried ;  and 
when  we  rise  up  again,  the  new  man  rises  therewith. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  makes  it  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  effusion  upon  the  apostles :  For  as  he  that 
goes  down  into  the  water*'  and  is  baptized,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  water ;  so  the  apostles 
were  baptized  all  over  by  the  Spirit :  the  water  sur- 
rounds the  body  externally,  but  the  Spirit  incom- 
prehensibly baptizes  the  interior  soul.  The  fourth 
council  of  Toledo  keeps  to  the  former  reason,"  The 
immersion  in  water  is  as  it  were  the  descending 
into  the  grave,  and  the  rising  out  of  the  water  a 
resurrection.  And  so  St  Ambrose"  explains  it: 
Thou  wast  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty  ?  And  thou  didst  answer,  I  believe : 
and  then  thou  wast  immerged  in  water,  that  is, 
buried.  It  appears  also  from  Epiphanius  and  others, 
that  almost  all  heretics,  who  retained  any  baptism, 
retained  inmiersion  also.  Epiphanius"  says.  The 
Ebionites  received  baptism  as  it  was  practised  in 


*  Chrys.  Ep.  1.  ad.  loDOcent.  p.  680.  Fwairec  irpdv  r6 
^aiTTtVfia  diroivirdfiivai  kut*  avrdv  t^v  Kaipdvy  yvfivai 
i<f>vyo¥  vxd  tov  tftofiov  Trjt  )^aX«ir^f  Taun-rit  i<l>6dov'  oiik 
t4v  'wpiirovvaif  yvwai^iv  tvaxnf^oo'vvriv  trvyxf^povfitvai 
irtpMo9ai.    Vid.  Moschum  Prat.  Spir.  c.  104. 

'  Gr«gor.  Sacram.  de  Bapt  Infknt.  Baptizat  cum  sacerdos 
tab  trina  mersioDe,  &c.  Et  vestitur  infans.  It.  Ordo  Roman. 
Cap.  de  Die  Sabbati  8.  Paschs.  Cum  vestiti  fueriut  ia- 
frntet,  pontifex  confirmet  eos.  Vid.  Athanas.  de  Parabolis 
Evaogel.  qu.  92.     T^  ydip  Kaxa^vvai  t6  iraiilov,  &c. 

»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  c.  8. 

M  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect  1. 

»  Vest,  de  Bapt  Disp.  1.  p.  36. 

»  Book  II.  chap.  22.  wet  8. 

**  CoDit  Apost  lib.  3.  c.  17.  'E^ri  toIpw  t6  fiiv  fidTr- 
Ttvfia  fi«  Tdy  J^dtfOToy  rov  'It|<roii  iiiofitvoWf  t6  6k  vdwn 
drrl  Ta^9*. 


u  Chrys.  Horn.  40.  in  I  Cor.  p.  689.  T^  ydp  fianrrP^tv 
Oai  Kal  KaraiOtirBaif  clra  civavcuf  iv,  t^c  tit  ddov  KaTafid- 
<rf  COS  «<rTi  vvfifioXoVt  kui  riit  iicii6cv  dvodovy  &C. 

>*  Chrys.  in  Job.  iii.  5.  Horn.  25.  p.  656. 

"  Cyril.  Catech.  17.  n.  8.  p.  247. 

**  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  6.  In  aquis  mersio  quasi  ad  in- 
femum  descensio  est :  et  ruraus  ab  aquis  emersio  resurrec- 
tio  est. 

>*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Interrogatus  ee, 
Credis  in  Deum,  Patrem  Omnipotentem  ?  dixisti,  Credo,  et 
mersisti,  hoc  est,  sepultus  es.  Add  also  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c. 
2.  Homo  in  aquam  demissus,  et  inter  pauca  verba  tinctus, 
Don  multo  vel  nihilo  mundior  resurgit.  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad 
Severum.  Mira  Dei  pietas;  peccator  roergitur  undis,  &c. 
Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  t.  3.  p.  372.  Athanas.  de  Para- 
bolis,  qu.  94.  t.  2.  p.  422. 

»  Epiphan.  Hasr.  30.  Ebion.  n.  2  et  16. 
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the  churcn,  but  they  added  to  it  a  quotidian  baptism, 
immersing  themselves  in  water  every  day.  So  the 
Marcionitcs  were  gmlty  of  many  errors  in  other  re- 
spects about  baptism :  they  would  baptize  no  per- 
sons but  either  virgins"  or  widows,  or  unmarried 
men ;  they  repeated  their  baptism  three  times ;"  and 
introduced  some  other  errors  about  it :  but  still  the 
baptisms  which  they  administered,  were  in  this  re- 
spect conformable  to  those  of  the  church,  that  they 
baptized  by  a  total  immersion,  as  TertuUian"  wit- 
nesses of  them.  Other  heretics,  as  the  ValentiniauK, 
to  their  baptism  by  water,  added  another  baptism 
by  fire,**  which  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  But 
yet  we  find  no  charge  brought  against  them  for  their 
first  baptism,  as  if  it  were  administered  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  total  immersion.  Tlie  only  heretics 
against  whom  this  charge  is  brought,  were  the 
Eunomians,  a  branch  of  the  Arians,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  by  Theodoret,**  th^t  they  baptized  only  the 
upi)er  parts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  bn*ast.  And 
this  they  did  in  a  very  preposterous  way,  as  Epi- 
phanius^  relates,  roi^  iro^ac  ^vu,  cat  rtjy  Kt^Xijv  carw, 
with  their  heels  upward,  and  their  head  downward. 
Which  sort  of  men  are  called  histopedes^  or  pederecti. 
Whence  the  learned  Gothofred"  conjectures,  that 
in  one  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  where  it  is  now 
read,  Eunomiani  spadones  ;  it  should  be  Eunomiani 
histopedeSf  which  signifies  men  hanged  up  by  the 
heels,  as  he  proves  from  Pausanias,  Pollux,  Hesy- 
chius,  Harpocration,  and  others.  So  that  these 
were  the  only  men  among  all  the  heretics  of  the 
ancient  church,  that  rejected  this  way  of  baptizing 
by  a  total  immersion  in  ordinary  cases. 

Indeed  the  church  was  so  punctual 

Sect.  5.  L .  1         1  1      ,. 

Yet  ■•penuon,  or  to  this  rulc,  that  wc  ucvcr  rcad  of  any 

•pniiklmg,     alltmed  " 

JlrT^^'^*'**^*"  exception  made  to  it  in  ordinary  cases, 
no,  not  in  the  baptism  of  infants.  For 
it  appears  from  the  Ordo  Roman  us,  and  Gregory's 
Sacramentarium,  that  infants,  as  well  as  others, 
were  baptized  by  immersion,  and  the  rules  of  the 
church,  except  in  cases  of  danger,  do  still  require  it. 
But  in  two  cases  a  mitigation  of  this  rule  was  al- 
lowed. 1.  In  case  of  sickness  and  extreme  danger 
of  hfc.  Here  that  excellent  rule,  "  I  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,**  was  always  allowed  to  take  place. 


Therefore  that  which  the  ancients  cftDed  ctinie  bap- 
tism, that  is,  baptism  by  aspersion  or  sprinklingapon 
a  sick  bed,  was  never  disputed  against  as  an  oolawfnl 
or  imperfect  l)aptism,  thou^  some  laws  were  made 
to  debar  men  who  were  so  baptized,  from  ascending 
to  the  dignities  of  the  church.  For  if  men  bj 
neglect  deferred  their  baptism  to  a  sick  bed,  the 
church,  in  her  prudence  and  discipline,  (because 
this  delay  was  a  fault  she  always  declaimed  against,) 
thought  fit  to  deny  such  men  the  privilege  of  en- 
dination,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  a  moit 
proper  place.*  But  yet  she  did  not  at  any  time 
attempt  to  annul  such  baptisms,  or  judge  thetn 
imperfect  as  to  what  concerned  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  the  action.  This  ver}'  question  w^s  moved 
by  some,  together  with  that  of  heretical  baptiim, 
in  the  time  of  Cyprian :  but  Cyprian,  who  dete^ 
mined  against  the  \'alidity  of  heretical  baptism, 
makes  no  scruple  in  this  case,  but  offers  arguments 
to  prove  such  clinic  baptism  by  aspersion,  to  have 
all  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  true  baptism.  For 
though  this  was  the  case  of  Novatian,  who  had  not 
been  washed,  but  only  sprinkled  upon  a  sick  bed; 
yet  C\'prian'*  had  no  objection  against  his  Chris- 
tianity upon  that  account :  but  declares,  that  as  far 
as  he  was  able  to  judge,  all  such  baptisms  were  per- 
fect, where  there  was  no  defect  in  the  faith  of  the 
giver  or  the  receiver :  for  the  contagion  of  sin  was 
not  washed  away,  as  the  filth  of  the  body  is,  by  a 
carnal  and  secular  washing.  There  was  no  need 
of  a  lake  or  other  such  like  helps  to  WBsh  and 
cleanse  it.  The  heart  of  a  believer  was  otherwise 
washed,  the  mind  of  a  man  was  cleansed  by  the 
merit  of  faith.  In  the  sacraments  of  salvation,  when 
necessity  requires,  God  grants  his  indulgence  by  a 
short  way  of  performing  them.  This  lawfulness  of 
aspersion  in  such  cases  he  proves  from  those  words 
of  God  in  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25,  "  I  wall  sprinkle  clean 
water  ujMn  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all 
your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you."  And  from  several  other  texts.  Numb.  xii. 
1 9 ;  viii.  7 ;  and  xix.  9,  where  the  water  of  sprink- 
ling is  called  the  water  of  purification.  AYhence 
he  concludes,  that  the  sprinkling  of  water  was  as 
effectual  as  ^i^ashing ;  and  what  the  church  did  in 


^  Tertul.  cont.  Marc.  lib.  1.  c.  29.  Non  tin^iitur  apud 
ilium  caro.  nisi  virgo.  nisi  vidua,  nisi  coplcbs,  &c. 

^  Epiph.  User.  42.  n.  3.  Ou  ixovov  trap*  airrw  tv  XouTpov 
iiiorai^  aWa  Kal  Kcov  Tpiunf  Xoirrpcoy,  &C. 

2*  Tertul.  cont.  Marc.  lib.  1.  cap.  28.  Carnem  mergit 
exsortem  salutis. 

^*  Tertul.  Carmen  cont.  Marc.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  Namque 
Valentino  Deus  est  insanus. — Bis  docuit  tingui,  transducto 
corpore  flamma.     Vid.  Hieron.  in  Ephes.  iv. 

»  Theod.  Hcer.  Fab.  lib.  4.  cap.  3. 

*•  Epiphau.  llair.  70.  Anomworum,  p.  992. 

*^  Gothofred.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haereticis, 
Leg.  17.  »  Book  IV.  chap.  3.  sect.  11. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  76.  al.  69.  ad  Magnum,  p.  185.    Qunsisti 


ctiam,  fili  charissime,  quid  mihi  de  illif  videatur,  qui  in  in- 
fimiitate  ct  languore  gratiam  Dei  conseqiiuntur,  an  babendi 
sint  legitimi  Christ iani,  eo  quod  aqua  salutari  non  loti  liot, 

scd  perfusi. Nos  quantum  concipit  mediocritas  nostn, 

sBstimamus  in  nullo  mutilari  et  debilitari  posae  beneficia 
divina,  ncc  minus  aliquid  illic  posae  contingere,  ubt  plena 
et  tota  fide  et  dantis  et  sumentis  accipitur,  quod  de  dirinii 
muneribus  hauritur.  Nequc  enim  sic  in  sacramento  salutiri 
delictorum  contagia,  ut  in  lavacro  carnali  et  aeculari  sordei 
cutis  et  corporis,  abluuntur,  &c.  Aliter  pectus  credeotii 
abluitur,  aliter  mens  hominis  per  fidei  merita  mundatur.  In 
sacrament  is  salutaribus,  necessitate  cogeate,  et  Deo  indnl' 
gentiam  suam  largiente,  totum  credentibuseonfiRuntdifiM 
compendia. 
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this  case  in  compliance  with  necessity  and  men's 
inlinnities,  was  neither  displeasing  to  God,  nor  de- 
trimental to  the  party  baptized,  who  received  a  full 
and  complete  sacrament  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  truth  of  his  own  faith  together.  And  therefore 
he  blames  those  who  nicknamed  these  men  cHnics, 
instead  of  Christians.  It  further  appears  from  the 
canons  which  speak  of  these,"*  that  they  were  only 
denied  orders,  not  the  name  of  Christians.  The 
council  of  Neocssarea  allows  them  in  time  of  great 
exigence,  or  in  case  of  great  merit,  to  be  ordained, 
as  Novatian  was  for  his  pregnant  parts,  and  the 
hopes  which  the  church  had  conceived  of  him,  as 
Eusebius'*  out  of  the  epistle  of  Cornelius  informs 
us.  The  council  of  Laodicea"  appoints  such,  if 
they  recover,  to  leam  the  creed,  but  says  not  a  word 
of  rebaptizing  them.  And  it  appears  from  the 
council  of  Auxerre,"  that  these  cUnics  were  allowed 
to  be  baptized  at  any  time  when  necessity  re- 
quired, without  a  solemn  festivaL  So  that  many 
things  were  indulged  to  them,  which  were  not  al- 
lowed by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  church.  2.  An- 
other case  in  which  sprinkling  was  accepted  instead 
of  immersion,  was  in  times  of  difficulty,  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  procured; 
as  when  a  martyr  was  to  be  baptized  in  prison,  or 
was  to  baptize  any  other  under  such  a  confinement 
Thus  we  read  in  the  ancient  Acts  of  St.  Laurence, 
referred  to  by  Walafridus  Strabo,"*  how  one  Roma^ 
nus,  a  soldier,  was  baptized  by  him  in  a  pitcher  of 
water.  And  again,  how  one  LuciUus  was  baptized 
by  the  same  martyr"  only  by  pouring  water  upon 
his  head.  But  as  both  these  were  extraordinary 
cases,  they  only  show  us,  how  far  the  church  could 
dispense  with  this  rule  upon  reasons  of  necessity  or 
charity,  not  what  was  her  standing  and  ordinary 
practice.  Some  learned  persons"  think  Tertullian 
alludes  to  the  allowance  of  sprinkling  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  when,  speaking  of  men's  pretending  to  be 
baptized  without  true  repentance,  he  says,  No  man 
would  grant  such  false  penitents''  so  much  as  one 
aspersion  of  water.  And  Gregory  Nyssen  perhaps 
refers  to  it  also  in  that  famous  story,  which  he  tells 
of  one  Archias,  who  having  neglected  his  opportu- 


nity of  receiving  baptism,  was  at  last  suddenly  sur- 
prised with  death  at  a  season  when  there  was  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  it :  and  then  he  cried  out  in 
that  languishing  condition,  0  ye  mountains"  and 
woods,  baptize  me ;  0  ye  trees,  and  rocks,  and  foun- 
tains, give  me  this  grace :  and  with  these  words, 
being  wounded  to  death,  he  expired  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  This  man's  condition  he  compares  to 
those,  who  have  the  sudden  summons  of  death  upon 
a  sick  bed:  they  then  begin  to  call  for  a  vessel  of 
water,  a  priest,  and  words  to  prepare  them  for  bap- 
tism; but  the  violence  of  their  disease  prevents 
them  from  obtaining  it  This  seems  to  imply,  that 
such  a  sprinkling  as  men  might  have  upon  a  sick 
bed,  in  cases  of  extremity,  was  reputed  a  saving 
baptism ;  and  it  was  an  unhappiness  in  some,  that 
they  could  not  obtain  even  that  at  their  last  hour, 
which  the  church  allowed  as  the  last  refuge  only  in 
such  extraordinary  cases. 

But  I  must  observe  further,  that 
they  not  only  administered  baptism     TriM  immcnioQ, 

th«  grncnil  practk* 

by  immersion  under  water,  but  also  fc* •evw.i.ir*.  Tb» 

*  rvuona  of  tau. 

repeated  this  three  times.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  it  as  a  ceremony"  generally  used  in  his 
time :  We  dip  not  once,  but  three  times,  at  the  nam- 
ing every  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  same  is  as- 
serted by  St  Basil,^  and  St  Jerom,"  and  the  author 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius,^  who  says  likewise, 
that  it  was  done  at  the  distinct  mention  of  each 
person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  St  Ambrose  is  most 
particular  in  the  description  of  this  rite :  Thou  wast 
asked,"  says  he.  Dost  thou  beUeve  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty  ?  And  thou  repliedst,  I  believe,  and 
wast  dipped,  that  is,  buried.  A  second  demand  was 
made,  Dost  thou  beUeve  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  in  his  cross  ?  Thou  answeredst  again,  I  be- 
Ueve, and  wast  dipped.  Therefore  thou  wast  bu- 
ried with  Christ.  For  he  that  is  buried  with  Christ, 
rises  again  with  Christ.  A  third  time  the  question 
was  repeated.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost? 
And  thy  answer  was,  I  beheve.  Then  thou  wast 
dipped  a  third  time,  that  thy  triple  confession  might 
absolve  thee  from  the  various  offences  of  thy  former 
life.    Two  reasons  are  commonly  assigned  for  this 


**  CoDc.  Neoceaar.  can.  12. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  "  Cone.  Laod.  can.  47. 

"  Coac  Antiuiodor.  can.  IB.  Non  licet  absque  Paschn 
•olennitate  ullo  tempore  baptiiare,  nisi  illos  quibus  mors 
vidua  est,  quoe  grabatarioe  dicimt 

.**  Acta  Laurentii,  ap.  Surium,  t.  4.  Unus  ex.  militibus, 
Romanus  nomine,  urceum  afferens  cum  aqua,  opportuni- 
talem  captavit,  qua  eam  offerret  B.  Laurentio,  ut  baptiza- 
nCur.    Vid.  Strabo,  de  Rebus  Eccles.  cap.  26. 

**  Acta,  ibid.  Cum  ezspoliasset  eum,  fadit  aquam  super 
caput  c(jiit. 

"  Vid.  Bevereg.  Not  in  Can.  Apost  da 

'  Tcitnl.  de  Pcenitent  cap.  6.  Quis  enim  tibi  tam  in- 
fida  pfiBiiitantis  vlro  asperginem  unam  cujuslibet  aqun 
eommodabitr 

"NyiMD.  da  Bapt  t  2.  p.  220. 


"  Tertul.  cont.  Prax.  cap.  26.  Non  semel,  sed  ter,  ad 
singula  nomina  in  personas  singulas  tinguimur.  Id.  de  Coron. 
Mil.  cap.  3.  Dehinc  ter  mergitamur,  &c. 

«  BasiL  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

<>  Hieron.  adv.  Lucif.  c.  4. 

^  Dionys.  de  Hierarch.  Eccles.  cap.  2. 

^  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Interrogatus  es, 
Credis  in  Deum,  Patrem  Omnipotentem  ?  Dixisti,  Credo,  et 
mersisti,  boc  est,  sepultus  es.  Iterum  interrogatus  es,  Credis 
in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum?  Dixisti,  Credo, 
et  mersistL  Ideo  et  Christo  es  consepultus.  Qui  enim 
Christo  consepelitur,  cum  Christo  restart.  Tertio  interro- 
gatus es,  Credis  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Dixisti,  Credo. 
Tertio  mersisti,  ut  multiplicem  lapsum  superioris  statii  ab- 
solverct  trina  confesaio. 
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practice,  i.  That  it  might  represent  Christ's  three 
days'  burial,  and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 
We  cover  ourselves  in  the  water,  says  Gregory  Nys- 
sen,**  as  Christ  did  in  the  earth,  and  this  we  do  three 
times,  to  represent  the  grace  of  his  resurrection  per- 
formed afker  three  days.  In  like  manner  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem^ and  the  author  of  The  Questions  upon 
the  Scripture,**  under  the  name  of  Athanasius.  Thus 
likewise  Pope  Leo  among  the  Latins:**  The  trine 
immersion  is  an  imitation  of  the  three  days*  burial, 
and  the  rising  again  out  of  the  water  is  an  image  of 
Christ  rising  from  the  grave.  2.  Another  reason 
was,  that  it  might  represent  their  profession  of  faith 
in  the  holy  Trinity,  in  whose  name  they  were  bap- 
tized. St  Austin*  joins  both  reasons  together,  tell- 
ing us  there  was  a  twofold  mystery  signified  in  this 
way  of  baptizing.  The  trine  immersion  was  both  a 
symbol  of  the  holy  Trinity,  in  whose  name  we  are 
baptized,  and  also  a  type  of  the  Lord*s  burial,  and 
of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead. 
For  we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  rise 
again  with  him  by  faith.  St  Jerom**  makes  this 
ceremony  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Unity  as  well  as  the 
Trinity.  For,  says  he,  we  are  thrice  dipped  in 
water,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear 
to  be  but  one :  wc  are  not  baptized  in  the  names  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  one  name, 
which  is  God.  And  therefore  he  adds,  that  though 
we  be  thrice  put  under  water  to  represent  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity,  yet  it  is  reputed  but  one  baptism. 
(  The  original  of  this  custom  is  not 
TiM  oriffin'ai  of^^exactly  agreed  upon  by  the  ancients. 
Some  derive  it  from  apostolical  tradi- 
tion ;  others,  from  the  first  institution  of  baptism  by 
our  Saviour ;  whilst  others  esteem  it  only  an  indif- 
ferent circumstance  or  ceremony,  that  may  be  used 
or  omitted,  without  any  detriment  to  the  sacrament 
itself,  or  breach  of  any  Divine  appointment  Ter- 
tullian,**  St.  Basil,**  and  St.  Jerom,**  put  it  among 
those  rites  of  the  chureh,  w^iich  they  reckon  to  be 


handed  down  from  apostolical  traditum.  St  Chry- 
sostom  seems  rather  to  make  it  part  of  the  first  in- 
stitution. For  he  says,  Christ  delivered  to  hii  dis- 
ciples** one  baptism  in  three  immersioiis  of  the 
body,  when  he  said  to  them,  *'  Go,  teach  all  natioiii, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  And  Theodoret" 
was  of  the  same  opinion :  for  he  charges  Eanomioi 
as  making  an  innovation  upon  the  original  institu- 
tion of  baptism,  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, in  that  he  made  a  contrary  law,  that  men  should 
not  be  baptized  with  three  immersions,  nor  with  in- 
vocation of  the  Trinity,  but  only  with  one  immer- 
sion into  the  death  of  Christ  Pope  Pdagim 
brought  the  same  charge  against  some  othera  in  hit 
time,**  who  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  only  with 
one  immersion,  which  he  condemns  as  contrary  to 
the  gospel  conunand  given  by  Christ,  who  appointed 
every  one  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
and  that  yrith  three  immersions,  saying  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "  Go,  baptize  all  nations,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  And  this  was  so 
far  esteemed  a  Divine  obligation  by  the  authon  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons,**  that  they  order  eveiy 
bishop  or  presbyter  to  be  deposed,  who  should  ad- 
minister baptism  not  by  three  immersions,  but  only 
one  in  the  name  of  Christ  i  because  Christ  said  not, 
Baptize  into  my  death,  but,  '*  Go,  baptize  all  nations 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost" 
It  is  plain,  all  these  writers  thought  this  a  necessary 
circumstance  from  our  Saviour's  institution.  And 
the  Eunomians,  who  first  rejected  this,  are  con- 
demned by  Theodoret  and  Sozomen,  as  making  a 
new  law  of  baptizing,  not  only  against  the  general 
practice,  but  against  the  general  rule  and  tradition 
of  the  church. 

Yet  there  happened  a  circumstance         ^^  ^^ 
in  the  Spanish  churches  in  after  ages,  eiJ!I5h*  £tf^rf 
which  gave  a  little  turn  to  this  afl^r.  *^^  ■»»«»»»"«■■• 
For  the  Arians  in  Spain,  not  being  of  the  sect  of 


«  Nyssen.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  t  3.  p.  372. 

**  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  2.  n.  4. 

**  AthaD.  de  Parabolis  Script  qu.  ^ 

*^  Leo,  Ep.  4.  ad  Episc.  Siculus,  cap.  3.  Sepulturam  tri- 
duanani  imitatur  trioa  demersio,  et  ab  aqiiis  elevatio  resur- 
gentis  iostar  est  de  sepulchro. 

^  Aug.  Horn.  3.  ap.  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  4.  cap. 
78.  Postqiiam  vos  credere  promisistis,  tertio  capita  vestra 
ia  sacro  foDte  deinersimus.  Qui  ordo  baptismatis  duplici 
mysterii  significatione  celebratur.  Recte  enim  tertio  roersi 
ebtis,  qui  accepistis  baptismum  in  noroiae  Trinitatis.  Recte 
tertio  mersi  estis,  qui  accepistis  baptismum  in  nomine  Jesu 
Chri&ti,  qui  die  tertia  resurrexit  a  mortuis.  llla  enim  tertio 
repetita  demersio  typum  Dominicie  exprimit  sepulturae,  &c. 

*  Hieron.  lib.  2.  in  Ephes.  iv.  p.  222.  Ter  mergimur,  ut 
Trinitatis  uuum  appareat  sacramentum,  ct  non  baptizamur 
in  noniinibus  Patris  et  Filii  et  SpiritCls  Sancti,  sed  in  uno 
nomine,  quod  iutelligitur  Deus. — Potest  et  unum  baptisma 
ita  dici,  quod  licet  ter  baptizemur  propter  mysterium  Trini- 
tatis, tamen  unum  baptisma^reputetur. 


••  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil  c.  3. 

"  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  c.  27. 

*^  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  cap.  4.    It  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  C.26L 

"  Chrys.  Hom.  de  Fide,  L  7.  p.  290.  EUiL  Savil.  'Er 
Tpivi  KOTaivtrnTi  tov  awfiarov  cv  fiamrivfia  Totf  larrov 
fiadtiTaiv  TrapaiiduKft  &C. 

**  Theod.  H»ret.  Fab.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  236.  Airr6t  cat  n 
dyiov  fia'TriarfiaTOf  dvtrpci^c  t6»  A^tKadiw  irapA  rov  K»- 
piov  Kal  AirotrroXtav  irapaioBivTa  ^co-fiJv,  koI  irrupvc 
ivofio^tTfio'if  fiil  xPVt^t-  \iy»v  Tptv  Koraivnp  t6w  /8cv- 
Ti^ofityoVt  &c. 

^  Pelag.  Ep.  ad  Gaudentium,  ap.  Gratian.  de  Consecrat. 
Dist.  4.  cap.  82.  Multi  sunt  qui  in  nomine  solumnodo 
Christi,  una  etiam  mersione  se  asserunt  baptisare.  EFan- 
gelicum  vero  prseceptum,  ipso  Deo  et  Domino  Salvatort 
nostro  Jesu  Christo  tradente,  nos  admonet,  in  nomine  Trini- 
tatis, trina  etiam  mersione  sanctum  baptisma  nnicuiqae  Cri- 
buere,  dicente  Domino  discipulii  suis,  Ite,  baptisate  i 
gentes  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spirittis  Sancti. 

M  Canon.  Apost.  can.  49.  al.  50. 
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the  Eunomians,  continued  for  many  years  to  baptize 
with  three  immersions :  but  then  they  abused  this 
ceremony  to  a  very  perverse  end,  to  patronize  their 
error  about  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost's  being  of  a 
different  nature  or  essence  from  the  Father;  for 
they  made  the  three  immersions  to  denote  a  differ- 
ence, or  degrees  of  Divinity,  in  the  three  Divine  per- 
sons. To  oppose  whose  wicked  doctrine,  and  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  symbolize  with  them  in  any 
practice  that  might  give  encouragement  to  it,  some 
catholics  began  to  leave  off  the  trine  immersion,  as 
savouring  of  Arianism,  and  took  up  the  single  im- 
mersion in  opposition  to  them.  But  this  was  like 
to  prove  matter  of  scandal  and  schism  among  the 
catholics  themselves.  And  therefore,  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  Leander,  bishop  of  Sevil, 
wrote  to  him  for  his  advice  and  resolution  in  this 
case.  To  which  he  returned  this  answer:  Con- 
cerning the  three  immersions  in  baptism,  you**  have 
judged  very  truly  already,  that  different  rites  and 
customs  do  not  prejudice  the  holy  church,  whilst 
the  unity  of  faith  remains  entire.  The  reason  why 
we  use  three  immersions,  (at  Rome,)  is  to  signify  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  three  days'  burial,  that  whilst 
an  infant  is  thrice  lifted  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
resurrection  on  the  third  day  may  be  expressed 
thereby.  But  if  any  one  thinks  this  is  rather  done 
in  regard  to  the  holy  Trinity,  a  single  immersion 
in  baptism  does  no  way  prejudice  that ;  for  so  long 
as  the  unity  of  substance  is  preserved  in  three  per- 
sons, it  is  no  harm  whether  a  child  be  baptized  with 
one  immersion  or  three ;  because  three  immersions 
may  represent  the  Trinity  of  persons,  and  one  im- 
mersion the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  forasmuch 
as  heretics  use  to  baptize  their  infants  with  three 
immersions,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  do  so ;  lest 
this  multiplication  of  immersions  be  interpreted  a 
division  of  the  Godhead,  and  give  them  occasion  to 
glory  that  their  custom  has  prevailed.  Yet  this 
judgment  of  Pope  Gregory  did  not  satisfy  all  men 


in  the  Spanish  church ;  for  still  many  kept  to  the 
old  way  of  baptizing  by  three  immersions,  notwith- 
standing this  fear  of  symbolizing  with  the  Arians. 
Therefore,  some  time  after,  about  the  year  633,  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  which  was  a  general  coun- 
cil of  all  Spain,  was  forced  to  make  another  decree 
to  determine  this  matter,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 
church.  For  while  some  priests  baptized  with  three 
inmiersions,  and  the  others  but  with  one,  a  schism 
was  raised,"  endangering  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
For  the  contending  parties  carried  the  matter  so 
high,  as  to  pretend,  that  they  who  were  baptized  in 
a  way  contrary  to  their  own,  were  not  baptized  at 
alL  To  remedy  which  evil,  the  fathers  of  this  coun- 
cil first  repeat  the  judgment  of  Pope  Gregory,  and 
then  immediately  conclude  upon  it,  That  though 
both  these  ways  of  baptism  were  just  and  unblam- 
able in  themselves,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that 
great  man;  yet,  as  well  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
schism,  as  the  usage  of  heretics,  they  decree,  that 
only  one  immersion  should  be  used  in  baptism,  lest 
if  any  used  three  immersions,  they  might  seem  to 
approve  the  opinion  of  heretics,  whilst  they  followed 
their  practice.  And  that  no  one  might  be  dubious 
about  the  use  of  a  single  immersion,  he  might  con- 
sider, that  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were 
represented  by  it  For  the  immersion  in  water  was 
as  it  were  the  descending  into  hell  or  the  grave, 
and  the  emersion  out  of  the  water  was  a  resurrec- 
tion. He  might  also  observe  the  Unity  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  Trinity  of  persons  to  be  signified  by  it; 
the  Unity  by  a  single  immersion,  and  the  Trinity 
by  giving  baptism  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Some  learned  persons"  find  fault  with 
this  council  for  changing  this  ancient  custom  upon 
so  slight  a  reason,  as  that  of  the  Arians  using  it : 
which,  if  it  were  any  reason,  would  hold  as  well 
against  a  single  immersion,  because  the  Eunomians, 
a  baser  sect  of  the  Arians,  were  the  first  inventors 
of  that  practice.   And  therefore  the  exception  made 


"  Gregor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  41.  ad  Leand.  De  triaa  mersioDe 
baptiamatis  nil  responderi  verius  potest,  quam  quod  ipsi  sen- 
•istia,  quod  in  una  fide  nil  officit  sanctie  ecclesiae  consuetudo 
divena.  Noa  autem  quod  tertio  mergimus,  triduana  sepid- 
tnr«  tacramenta  tignamus,  ut  dum  tertio  infans  ab  aquis 
edacitur,  reiorrectio  tnduaui  temporis  exprimatur.  Quod 
ti  qma  forte  etiain  pro  summaB  Trinitatis  veneratioae  exist i- 
met  fieri;  nequead  hoc  aliquid  obsistit  baptizando  semel  in 
aquit  merger*:  quia  dum  in  tribus  personis  una  substantia 
at,  reprebeniibile  esse  nullatenus  potest,  infantem  in  bap- 
tismate  vel  ter,  vel  semel  immergere ;  quando  et  in  tribus 
mersionibns  penonarum  Trinitas,  et  in  una  potest  Divini- 
tatis  aingularitaa  detignari.  Sed  quia  nunc  hucusque  ab 
kBreddsinfiuuinbaptismo  tertio  mergebatur,  fiendum  apud 
Tos  Cite  non  censeo :  ne  dum  mersiones  numerant,  Divini- 
tatem  dividant;  dumque  quod  faciebant  faciunt,  se  morem 
vestmm  vicitee  glorientur. 

**  Cone  Tolet  4.  can.  5.  De  baptismi  autem  sacramento, 
propter  quod  in  Hitpaniis  quidam  sacerdotes  trinam,  sim- 
plam  qoidam  mersionem  faciunt,  a  nonnullis  schisma  esse 


conspicitur,  et  unitas  fidei  scindi  videtur.  Nam  dum  partes 
diversiB  in  baptizandis  aliqua  contrario  modo  a^nt,  ab  aliis 

non  baptizatos  esse   contendunt. Quapropter,  quia  de 

utroque  sacramento,  quod  fit  in  sancto  baptismo,  a  tanto  viro 
reddita  est  ratio,  quod  utrumque  rectum,  utrumque  irrepre- 
hensibile  in  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  babeatur :  propter  vitandum 
autem  schismatis  scandalum,  vel  hsretici  dogmatis  usum, 
simplicem  teneamus  baptismi  mersionem ;  ne  videantur  apud 
nos,  qui  tertio  meigimt,  hiereticurum  approbare  assertionem, 
dum  sequuntur  et  morem.  Et  ne  forte  cuiquam  sit  dubtum 
iiujus  simpli  mysterium  sacramenti,  videat  in  eo  mortem  et 
resurrectionem  Christi  significari.  Nam  in  aquis  mersio, 
quasi  ad  infemum  descensio  est :  et  rtirsus  ab  aquis  emersio, 
resurrectio  est.  Item  videat  in  eo  unitatem  Divinitatis,  et 
Trinitatem  personarum  ostendi.  Unitatem,  dum  semel  mer- 
gimus :  Trinitatem,  dum  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  SpiritAt 
Sancti  baptizamus. 

••  Strabo  de  Offic.  Eccl.  cap.  26.  Vossius  de  Bapt.  Disp. 
2.  Thes.  4.  p.  46. 
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by  this  Spanish  coancil  in  the  seventh  century, 
cannot  prejudice  the  more  ancient  and  general  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  which,  as  Strabo  observed,  still 
prevailed  after  this  council ;  and  if  Vossius  says 
true,  the  trine  immersion,  or  what  corresponds  to  it, 
the  trine  aspersion,  is  the  general  practice  of  all 
churches  upon  earth  at  this  day.  And  such  a  cus- 
tom could  not  well  be  laid  aside,  without  some 
charge  of  novelty,  and  danger  of  giving  ofience  and 
scandal  to  weaker  brethren.  I  have  now  gone  over 
the  several  circumstances  and  ceremonies  accom- 
panying baptism,  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  complete 
sacrament,  and  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  all 
worthy  receivers,  if  they  happened  to  die  without 
any  further  consummation,  as  sometimes  they  did, 
when  baptism  was  administered  to  them  with  less 
solemnity,  either  in  times  of  sickness,  or  at  some 
distance  from  the  mother-church;  in  both  which 


cases  they  had  the  substance  of  the  sacrament,  hat 
not  all  the  ceremonies  that  were  appointed  to  a^ 
tend  it  They  were  supposed  to  be  made  partaken 
of  Christ's  body,  and  to  eat  his  flesh,  and  to  be 
washed  in  his  blood,  which  was  drinking  it  by  fiiitb, 
in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  eucharist  And  if  they 
survived,  they  were  also  admitted  immediately  to 
the  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eu- 
charist But  there  were  some  other  ceremonies 
following  baptism,  as  it  were  to  finish  the  solemnity 
of  it;  some  of  which  were  introductory  and  pre^ 
paratory  to  the  eucharist,  as  the  second  unctJon 
accompanying  baptism,  which  we  commonly  call 
imposition  of  hands  or  confirmation.  Of  which, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  a  little  move 
distinctly,  I  shall  make  it,  and  the  remaining  cere- 
monies of  baptism,  the  subject  of  another  BooL 


BOOK   XII. 


OF  CONFIRMATION,  AND  OTHER  CEREMONIES  FOLLOWING  BAPTISM,  BEFORE  MEN  WERE 
MADE  PARTAKERS  OF  THE  EUCHARIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  TIME  WHEN,   AND   THE  FEBS0N8  TO   WHOM,   CONFIBMATION   WAS   ADMINISTEBED. 


g^  J  Immediately  after  the  persons  came 

dSa*'>Jif^iI^  up  out  of  the  water,  if  the  bishop  was 
SS^^ifSTbuSlJ  present  at  the  solemnity,  they  were 
«cn  praent.  presented  to  him  in  order  to  receive 

his  benediction,  which  was  a  solemn  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  such  as  were  bap- 
tized :  and  to  this  prayer  there  was  usually  joined 
the  ceremony  of  a  second  unction,  and  imposition 
of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  whence  the 
whole  action  many  times  took  these  names,  xP^ofuif 
the  unction,  xcifwOfWa,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and 
opfKTflty  the  sign  or  seal  of  the  Lord,  which  are 
names  much  more  common  among  the  ancients 
than  that  of  confirmation.  But  by  all  these  names 
they  understood  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  was 
the  bishop's  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
upon  persons  newly  baptized.  This  was  always 
administered  together  with  baptism,  if  the  bishop, 
who  was  the  ordinary  minister  of  it,  were  present 
at  the  action.  But  if  he  was  absent,  as  it  usually 
happened  to  be  in  churches  at  a  distance  firom  the 
mother-church,  or  when  persons  were  baptized  in 
haste  upon  a  sick  bed,  then  confirmation  was  de- 
ferred till  the  bishop  could  have  a  convenient  op- 
portunity to  visit  them.  This  we  learn  from  St 
Jerom,  who  speaks'  of  it  as  customary  in  the 
church,  for  bishops  to  go  and  invocate  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  imposition  of  hands  on  such  as  were  bap- 
tized by  presbyters  and  deacons  in  villages  and 
places  remote  from  the  mother-church.     And  it 


many  times  happened,  that  such  persons  died  be- 
fore the  bishop  could  come  to  give  them  imposition 
of  hands.  To  prevent  which  inconvenience,  the 
canons  in  some  places  obliged  bishops  to  visit  their 
whole  dioceses  once  every  year ;  and  if  they  were 
so  large  that  they  could  not  do  so,  then  they  were 
to  divide  their  dioceses  and  make  them  less,  as  we 
find  it  decreed  and  practised  in  some  of  the  Spanish 
councils.'  But  in  case  persons  were  baptized  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop,  then  without  any  delay 
they  were  immediately  confirmed  with  imposition 
of  hands  and  the  holy  unction.  TertuUian  says' 
very  plainly,  That  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the 
water,  they  were  anointed  with  the  oil  of  consecra- 
tion, and  then  received  imposition  of  hands,  invit* 
ing  down  the  Holy  Spirit  by  tliat  benediction.  And 
so  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents  it,  when  he  tells 
the  neophytes,  that  as  soon  as  they  come  up  oat 
of  the  waters  of  the  font,^  they  received  the  chrism 
or  unction,  with  the  antitype  of  which  (that  is,  the 
Holy  Ghost)  Christ  was  anointed  when  he  came  up 
out  of  Jordan.  In  like  manner  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  describing  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,, 
orders  the  priest,*  as  soon  as  he  has  baptized  any  one, 
to  anoint  him  with  the  holy  chrism,  and  give  him  im- 
position of  hands,  saying  a  prayer  which  is  there  ap- 
pointed. Thus  we  find  in  the  Life  of  St  Basil,"  how 
Maximinus  the  bishop,  who  baptized  him  and  Eu- 
bulus  together,  immediately  clothed  them  with  the 
white  garments,  and  anointed  them  with  the  holy 


*  Hieroo.  cpnt  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  Non  abnuo  banc  esse 
ecclesianim  coasuetudinenif  ut  ad  eos  qai  longe  in  minori- 
Ims  urbibus  per  presbyteros  et  diaconos  baptizati  sunt,  epis- 
copus  ad  inTOcaiionem  Sancti  Spiritiis  manum  impositurus 
ezcurrat.  And  a  little  after,  In  viUulis  aut  in  castellis,  aut 
in  remotioribus  locis  per  presbyteros  aut  diaconos  baptizati, 
ante  dormienmt,  quam  ab  episcopit  inviserentur.  Vid. 
Cone.  Eliber.  can.  77. 

*  Cone.  Lucens.  Cone.  t.  5.  p.  874. 

*  Tertul.  de  Bapt  c.  7.    Exinde  egressi  de  lavacro  per- 
benedicta  unctione. Cap.  8.     Dehinc  manus 


imponitur,  per  benedictionem  advocans  et  invitans  Spiri- 
turn  Sanctum. 

*  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  3.  n.  1.  *Xiu»  ofiottut  AvatitrnKO' 
a-iv  iird  Tiji  KokvfitriOpat  Tutv  ItpStv  vafi&rmv^  k^oQt]  XP*-^' 
fia^  t6  dm-Vnurov  i  i'xpl<r%r\  Xpt?^*  tSto  it  I'sX  to "Ayiow 
Wvivfia. 

*  Const.  Apoet.  lib.  7.  cap.  43  et  44.  Mtrd  tSto  /Suir- 
Tt<ra«  aitrdvt  xpiv&r^  ^vpa*,  kirCKiymVy  &c. 

*  Amphiloch.  Vit.  Basil,  c.  5.  Baptizavit  Maximinus 
episcopus  Basilium  et  Eubnlum,  et  vestivit  albis,  atque  un- 
gens  eos  sancto  chrismate,  tradidit  eis  communionem. 
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chrism,  and  gave  them  the  communion.  The  same 
may  be  observed  in  the  description  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  baptism  given  by  the  author  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius/  St.  Ambrose,  Optatus,  Pacian,  and 
all  others  amongst  the  ancients,  who  have  made  any 
mention  of  the  time  of  administering  confirmation. 
Nor  was  this  only  true  ndth  respect 
Anri^^s  »rii  to  adult  persons,  but  also  with  respect 
pmont.  %ihi.h  M  to  infants,  who  were  anciently  con- 
ll^^j^  p^  firmed  by  imposition  of  hands,  and 
the  holy  chrism  or  unction,  as  soon 
as  they  were  baptized.  Which  perhaps  will  seem 
a  paradox  to  many,  who  look  no  further  than  to  the 
practice  of  later  ages;  but  it  may  be  undeniably 
evidenced  these  two  ways:  I.  From  plain  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  declaring  it  so  to  be ;  and,  2. 
From  that  known  custom  and  usage  of  the  church 
in  giving  the  cucharist  to  infants,  which  ordinarily 
presupix>8es  their  confirmation.  First,  For  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients,  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  those  words  of  Gennadius,  If  they  be  infants 
that  are  baptized,*  let  those  that  present  them  to 
baptism,  answer  for  them  according  to  the  common 
way  of  baptizing :  and  then  let  them  be  confirmed 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  chrism,  and  so  be  ad- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  cucharist  In  like  manner 
Pope  Innocent,  in  one  of  his  decrees,*  says,  Infants 
are  not  to  be  consigned  or  confirmed  by  any  but  the 
bishop.  And  in  the  Collection  of  Canons  made  by 
Martin  Bracarensis^  out  of  those  of  the  Greek 
church,  this  is  one,  That  a  presbyter  may  not  con- 
sign infants  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  except 
he  be  particularly  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  do  it. 
This  practice  continued  in  the  church  for  many 
ages.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Gregory  both 
in  his  Sacramentarium  and  in  his  Epistles,"  and 
after  him  by  all  the  writers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.     Alcuin,  who  wTote  about  the  offices  of 


the  church  in  the  time  of  Charlet  the  Great,  speak- 
ing of  infant  baptism,"  says.  After  an  infant  is  bap- 
tized, he  is  to  be  clothed  and  brought  to  the  bishop, 
if  he  be  present,  who  is  to  confirm  him  with  chrism, 
and  give  him  the  communion ;  and  if  the  bishop  be 
not  present,  the  presbyter  shall  communicate  him. 
The  same  is  in  the  Ordo  Romanus,  a  book  written 
and  used  as  a  liturgy  about  the  same  time ;  whoe, 
after  the  bishop  has  given  the  white  garment  to 
infants,  he  lifts  up  his  hand  and  lays  it  upon  their 
heads,**  praying  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  them,  and  signing  them  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  forehead,  he  says,  I  confirm  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Baloznu^ 
in  his  Notes  upon  Regino,**  gives  us  two  andent 
manuscript  Pontificals  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  where- 
in this  order  for  confirming  infants  is  continned. 
And  to  these  he  adds"  an  epistle  of  Jesse,  bbhop 
of  Amiens,  describing  the  order  of  baptism,  where 
the  rule  is  for  the  bishop,  After  the  child  has  been 
baptized  with  three  immersions,  to  confirm  him 
with  chrism  in  the  forehead,  and  then  to  confinn 
him  (for  so  it  is  worded)  or  communicate  him  with 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  These  testimoniei 
are  so  plain  and  convincing,  that  all  learned  men, 
who  have  exactly  considered  this  matter,  as  well 
papists  as  protestants,  are  agreed,  that  this  was  the 
ancient  and  general  practice  of  the  church,  to  con- 
firm infants  as  soon  as  they  were  baptized.  For  so 
I  find  not  only  Baluzius,  but  Peter  de  Marcs," 
Hugo  Menardus,''  Maldonat,**  Estius,"  Galenoi,* 
among  the  papists,  and  Bishop  Taylor"  and  Daill^" 
among  the  protestants,  readily  consenting.  And 
some"  tell  us  the  same  practice  continues  among 
the  Greeks  to  this  day.  The  learned  reader  may 
add  to  the  former  testimonies  the  authority  of  Si 
Austin,  who  witnesses  for  this  practice  in  his  own 
person.    For  he  says,**  He  himself  was  used  to 


'  Dionyt.  de  Hierarch.  Eccl.  cap.  2.  p.  2G0.  Ambros.  de 
Sacram.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  OpUt  lib.  4.  p.  81.  Pacian.Senn.de 
Baptismo,  BibL  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  77. 

'  Gennad.  de  Dogmat.  Ecclet.  cap.  52.  Si  parvuli  tint — 
retpondeant  pro  illis  qui  eot  offerunt,  juxta  morem  bapti- 
zandi,  et  tic  mands  impositione  et  chrismate  communiti, 
eucharistiae  mysteriis  admittantur. 

'  Iniioc.  Ep.  1.  cap.  3.  De  consignandis  vero  infantibus, 
manifettum  est  non  ab  alio  quam  ab  epitcopo  fieri  licere. 

^  Martin  Bracar.  CoUec.  Canon,  cap.  52.  Presbyter  prae- 
tentc  episcupo  non  signet  infantes,  nisi  forte  ab  episcopo 
fuerit  illi  prvceptum. 

»«  Grogor.  lib.  3.  Ep.  9. 

"  Alcuin.  de  Offic.  cap.  de  Sabbato  Paschae,  Bibl.  Patr. 
t.  10.  p.  259.  Postea  vestiatur  infans  vestimentis  suis.  Si 
Tero  epiflcopus  adest,  statim  confirmari  eum  oportet  chris- 
mate, et  postea  communicare ;  et  si  episcopus  deest,  com- 
municetur  a  presbytero. 

»  Ordo  Roman,  cap.  de  Bapt.  Bibl.  Patr.  t  10.  p.  63. 
Pontifcx  elevat&  et  impositft  manu  super  capita  omnium, 
dat  orationem  super  eos  cum  invocatione  septiformis  gratiae 

Spiritfts  Sancti. Et  tincto  pollice  in  chrismate  faciat 

crucem  in  frontibus  singulonim,  ita  dicendo,  Confirmo  te  in 


nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spirit(ls  Sancti 

^*  Baluz.  Not.  iu  Regino,  lib.  1.  cap.  69.  Ex  pontificali 
vet.  MS.  Statim  autem  confirmetur  infans,  et  commuDice- 
tur  ab  episcopo,  ita  dicente.  Corpus  et  sanguis  Domini. 
Item  ex  altero  pontificali;  Si  episcopus  adest,  statim  coo- 
firmari  eum  oportet  chrismate,  et  postea  communicari. 

"  Jesse  Ambianens.  Ep.  de  Online  Baptismi,  ap.  Bahu. 
ibid.    Post  trinam  mersionem  episcopus  puerum  ( 
confirmet  in  fronte,  novissime  autem  corp<ire  et  i 
Christi  confirmetur  seu  commmiicetur,  ut  Cbristi  i 
esse  possit. 

>*  Marca,  Not.  ad  Gmcil.  Claramontan.  p.  312.  | 

"  Menard.  Not.  ad  Librum  Sacramentor.  p.  144. 

"  Maldonat.  de  Confirmat.  qu.  2. 

>*  Estius,  Sentent.  lib.  4.  Dist.  7.  n.  23.  p.  101. 

**  Galen.  Catechism,  ap.  Dalle,  de  Confirm,  p.  31. 

*'  Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant,  chap.  3.  sectl  p- 
209. 

"  Dallffi.  de  Confirmat.  lib.  3.  cap.  la 

"  Pet.  du  Moulin's  Buckler  of  Faith,  p.  381. 

**  Aug.  Tract.  6.  in  1  John  iii.  t.  9.  p.  254.  Qnando  im- 
posuimus  manum  istis  infantibus,  attendit  tmmqaitqQC  tm- 
tHlm  utrum  lingiiis  loquerentur?  Et  cum  viderac  eQiIin|*i> 
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give  imposition  of  hands,  or  confirmation,  to  infants, 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 

g^^  ^  If  this  matter  needed  further  proof, 

Fj^v^'S&xot  ^"^  might  insist  upon  that  known 
CVnlLlirte^  practice  and  custom  in  the  ancient 
**^  church,  of  giving  the  eucharist  to  in- 

fants, which  continued  in  the  church  for  several 
ages.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cyprian,  Aus- 
tin, Innocentius,  and  Gennadius^  writers  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  century.  Maldonat  confesses  it 
was  in  the  church  for  six  hundred  yearsi  And  some 
of  the  authorities  just  now  alleged,  prove  it  to  have 
continued  two  or  three  ages  more,  and  to  have  been 
the  common  practice  beyond  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great  Now,  all  men  know,  that  in  the  common 
course  of  things  confirmation  always  preceded  the 
eucharist,  unless  there  was  some  special  cause,  as 
sometimes  it  happened  in  the  case  of  clinic  baptism, 
or  the  bishop's  absence,  to  prevent  it.  For  in  these 
two  cases  the  eucharist  was  many  times  given  be- 
fore confirmation,  as  now  it  is  in  our  large  dioceses, 
where  the  bishop's  presence  cannot  always  be  had 
to  give  confirmation,  in  places  at  a  great  distance, 
before  the  communion.  But  in  all  other  cases,  the 
usual  way  was  to  let  confirmation  usher  in  the  com- 
mimion.  And  therefore  since  it  is  evident,  that  the 
conununion  itself  was  given  to  infants,  and  that 
immediately  from  the  time  of  their  baptism;  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  from  hence,  were 
there  no  other  evidence,  that  confirmation  also  was 
given  to  in&nts,  together  with  baptism,  because  this 
rite  by  all  ordinary  rules  and  custom  was  prior  and 
introductory  to  the  conununion. 

This  observation  may  help  us  to  un- 
mHS^^MMm,  derstand  some  difiicult  passages  in  the 
WMMC Mtccmdi a  ancients,  and  answer  an  objection 
^E^'frSTtep-  which  the  Romanists  draw  from  them, 
as  if  confirmation  were  a  proper  sa- 
crament distinct  from  baptism.  The  ancients,  it 
must  be  owned,  sometimes  give  it  the  name  of  a 
sacrament,  and  call  baptism  and  confirmation  two 
sacraments.  But  then  it  is  very  evident,  they  take 
the  word  sacrament  in  a  large  sense,  for  any  sacred 
ceremony,  rite,  or  mystery,  belonging  to  baptism : 
in  which  sense  they  suppose  two  sacraments,  or 
chief  mysterious  ceremonies,  to  be  in  baptism,  that 
is,  the  immersion  in  water,  and  the  unction  with  the 


non  loqui,  ita  penrenocorde  aliquis  vestr&m  fuit,  ut  diceret, 
Don  acceperunt  isti  Spiritom  Sanctum  ? 

"  Cone.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr.  n.  5.  p.  231.  Male  sibi  qui- 
dam  interpretantur,  ut  dicant,  quod  per  manfti  impositionem 
Spiritum  Sanctum  accipiant,  et  tic  recipiantur :  cum  mani- 
ibtum  tit  utroque  lacramento  debere  eoe  renasci  in  eccletia 
catholica. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Stephan.  p.  196.  Parum  est  eit  ma- 
nom  imponere  ad  recipiendum  Spiritum  Sanctum,  nisi  ac- 
cipiant et  eccletisi  baptismum.  Ikmc  enim  demum  plene 
sanctificari  ei  esse  Filii  Dei  possint,  si  sacramento  utroque 


holy  chrism,  both  which  are  spoken  of  as  sacra- 
ments or  ceremonies  belonging  to  baptism.  Thus 
in  the  council  of  Carthage,  under  Cyprian,  Neme- 
sianus  k  Tubunis  says,  It  was  not  sufficient  for  men 
to  be  regenerated  only  by  imposition  of  hands,  but 
they  ought  to  be  bom  again*  by  both  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  catholic  church ;  that  is,  as  well  by 
washing  in  water,  as  imposition  of  hands,  both 
which  he  makes  sacraments,  that  is,  sacred  rites  of 
the  same  sacrament  of  regeneration.  In  the  same 
sense  Cyprian  himself*  says,  both  the  sacraments 
of  regeneration  were  required  to  complete  men's 
sanctification.  Which  plainly  shows,  that  by  two 
sacraments  he  means  no  more  but  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal ceremonies  that  belonged  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  baptism,  because  he  says  men  were  regene- 
rated or  bom  again  by  them  both.  In  like  manner 
Optatus"  makes  imposition  of  hands  and  unction 
to  be  only  parts  and  ceremonies  completing  baptism. 
For,  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  he  says, 
He  went  not  into  the  water,  as  if  any  thing  in  God 
could  need  cleansing ;  but  it  was  necessary  the  water 
should  go  before  the  unction  that  was  to  follow 
after,  to  initiate  and  order  and  complete  the  myste- 
ries or  sacramental  rites  of  baptism.  When  he  was 
washed  by  the  hands  of  John,  the  order  of  the 
mystery  was  settled ;  the  Father  fulfilled  what  the 
Son  had  asked,  and  what  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fore- 
told. The  spiritual  oil  immediately  descended  in 
the  image  of  a  dove,  and  sat  upon  his  head,  and 
anointed  him ;  frt>m  whence  he  began  to  be  called 
Christ,  because  he  was  anointed  of  God  the  Father. 
And  that  imposition  of  hands  might  not  seem  to 
be  wanting,  the  voice  of  God  was  heard  frt>m  the 
cloud,  saying, "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  Here  Optatus  professes  to  de- 
scribe the  order,  and  parts,  and  mysteries  of  baptism, 
from  the  similitude  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  In 
each  of  these  he  makes  three  sacraments  or  principal 
mysteries,  the  washing,  the  unction,  and  imposition 
of  hands ;  which  are  not  properly  three  distinct  sacra- 
ments, but  three  parts  or  rites  of  the  same  sacrament 
of  baptism,  which,  according  to  Optatus,  were  or- 
dered, and  shadowed,  and  completed  in  the  baptism 
of  Christ  Unless  we  take  sacrament  in  this  large 
sense,  we  shall  have  three  proper  sacraments  in  bap- 
tism, which  neither  Optatus  nor  any  of  the  ancients 


**  Optat  lib.  4.  p.  81.  Descendit  in  aquam,  non  quia  erat 
quod  in  Deo  mundaretur,  sed  venturum  oleum  aqua  debuit 
antecedere,  ad  mysteria  initianda  et  ordinanda  et  complenda 
baptismatis.  Lotus  cum  in  Joannis  manibus  haberetur, 
secutus  est  ordo  mysterii,  et  complevii  Pater  quod  rogaverat 
Filiu8,et  quod  nunciaverat  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Apertum  est 
coelum,  Deo  Patre  ungente.  Spiritale  oleum  statim  in 
imagine  columbae  descendit,  et  insedit  capiti  ejus  et  per- 
fudit  eum ;  unde  ccBpit  dici  Cbristus,  quando  unctus  est  a 
Deo  Patre.  Cui  ne  manft^  impositio  defuisse  videretur, 
vox  audita  est  Dei  de  nube  dicentis,  Hie  Filius  est  meus, 
&c. 
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ever  thought  of,  when  they  speak  of  the  myHteries  of 
baptism:  but  they  allow  both  unction  and  imposition 
of  hands  to  be  sacraments,  as  they  are  parts  or  rites 
of  the  mystery  of  baptism.  After  this  manner  Pa- 
cianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  makes  also  thrvv  sacra- 
ments of  the  mystery  of  baptism,  \iz.  the  laver  or 
washing  of  water,  the  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
hand  and  mouth  of  the  priest.  For  he  says.  The  seed 
of  Christ,  that  is,  the  Spirit  of  God,  brings  forth  a  new 
man,  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  out  of  the  womb 
of  the  church,  which  is  the  font,  faith  being  the 
bridemaid  to  all  this."  And  \^-ithout  these  three 
sacraments,  the  laver,  the  chrism,  and  the  priest, 
this  new  birth  is  not  effected.  For  by  the  laver, 
sin  is  purged  away ;  by  the  chrism,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  poured  down  upon  us ;  and  both  these  we  obtain 
by  the  hand  and  mouth  of  the  priest ;  and  so  the 
whole  man  is  regenerated  and  renewed  in  Christ 
Here  we  must  of  necessity  say,  either  that  the  laver, 
the  chrism,  and  words  and  action  of  the  priest,  are 
three  sacraments,  or  else  that  they  are  but  three 
parts  or  ceremonies  of  the  same  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, which  is  what  Pacian  plainly  intended ;  for 
he  is  speaking  of  the  manner  how  men  are  regene- 
rated in  baptism,  and  he  makes  chrism  to  be  one 
means  of  this  regeneration ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
he  had  no  other  notion  of  it,  but  as  of  an  integral 
part  of  baptism,  though  not  absolutely  essential  to 
it.  This,  then,  is  one  plain  reason  why  the  ancients 
sometimes  call  the  immersion  in  the  water  and  the 
unction  of  chrism  two  sacraments,  because  they  are 
parts,  or  rites,  or  ceremonies  of  the  mystery  of  bap- 
tism. And  there  is  nothing  more  usual  with  the 
ancients  than  this  way  of  speaking,  to  call  every 
sacred  rite  or  ceremony  used  in  the  church,  by  the 
name  of  a  sacrament  or  mystery.  As  St  Austin 
calls  exorcism"  a  sacrament  And  the  salt  which 
was  given  to  the  catechumens  before  baptism,  is 
called  the  sacrament  of  the  catechumens,  both  by 
St.  Austin*  and  the  third  council  of  Carthage,*'  as 
has  been  observed  in  another  place,  where  I  speak 
particularly  of  this  sacrament  of  the  catechumens. 
Cyprian"  speaks  of  sacraments  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 
And  to  insist  no  longer  upon  these,  it  is  usual  also 
with  the  ancients  to  divide  the  proper  sacraments, 


»  Pacian.  Serm.  de  Bapt.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  77.  Chriati 
semen,  id  est,  Dei  Spiritus,  novum  homincm,  alvo  matris 
agitatum,  et  partu  fontis  exceptiim,  manibus  sacerdotis  ef- 
fundit,  fide  tamen  pronuba. — Hsec  autem  compleri  alias 
nequeunt,  nisi  lavacri,  ct  chrismatis,  et  antistis  sacramento. 
Lavacro  enim  peccata  purgantur,  chrismate  Sanctus  Spi- 
ritufl  superfimditur ;  utraque  vero  ista  manuet  ore  antistitis 
impetramus;  atque  ita  totus  homo  renascitnr  et  innovatur 
in  Chrisio. 

"  Aug.  Hom.  83.  de  Diversis.  Exorcismi  sacramento 
quasi  molebamini. 

^  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritiii,  lib.  2.  cap.  26. 

•'  Cone.  Carthag.  a  can.  5.  See  these  cited,  Book  X. 
chap.  2.  sect  16.  «  Cypr.  de  Oral.  Dom.  p.  142. 


baptism  and  the  eucharist,  each  of  them  into  two 
or  more,  meaning  the  several  parts  or  rites  belong- 
ing to  them.  Thus  Isidore  speaks  of  four  sacn- 
ments"  in  the  church,  which  are,  baptism,  chrism, 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  At 
therefore  the  bread  and  wine  are  called  two  sacra- 
ments, though  they  be  but  two  parts  of  the  same 
eucharist ;  so  the  washing  and  the  unction  are  call- 
ed two  sacraments,  though  they  be  but  two  rites  of 
the  same  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  like  style  is 
used  by  Pope  Innocent,"  when  he  calls  the  bread 
and  wine  sacraments,  in  the  plural.  And  Folbertos 
Camotensis"  is  more  express,  when  he  says,  There 
are  two  sacraments  of  life,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  No  wonder  therefore  the  same  author" 
should  call  the  inrniersion  in  water  and  the  unetioD 
of  chrism,  conveying  the  Spirit,  by  the  name  of  the 
two  sacraments  of  baptism.  For  nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  immersion  and  chrism  are  noC 
properly  two  sacraments  of  baptism,  bnt  only  two 
rites  of  it :  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  strictly 
two  sacraments  of  the  eucharist,  but  only  different 
parts  of  the  same  communion.  It  were  easy  to  add 
abundance  more  of  such  expressions  out  of  other 
authors,  many  of  which  the  reader  may  find  collect- 
ed together  by  the  learned  DailU ;"  I  shall  only  add 
the  words  of  Haimo  Haberstatensis,  where  he  ex- 
pressly makes  confirmation  a  rite  or  ceremony  of 
baptism,  always  accompanying,  and  administered 
at  the  same  time  with  it,  as  the  consummating  act 
and  perfection  of  it:  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
says  he,"  is  given  in  baptism  by  the  imposition  of 
the  bishop's  hands.  So  that  when  the  ancients  rail 
confirmation  a  sacrament,  they  always  mean,  that 
it  is  a  part  or  ceremony  of  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism. In  which  sense,  they  give  the  name  of  sacra- 
ments to  many  other  things,  which  were  only  parti, 
or  ceremonies,  or  attendants  on  it,  such  as  exorcism, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  were  sacraments  in 
the  same  sense  as  confirmation. 

Bnt  it  may  be  said,  that  confirma- 
tion, imposition  of  hands,  or  unction,     ko,  iwt  «im  s 
was  many  times  given  to  men  at  some  *'»*5L?vj  JJJ 
years'  distance  from  baptism,  as  in  the  JS'cSSr"^*' 
case  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  who 


"  Isidor.  Origin,  lib.  6.  c.  19.  Sunt  autem  Mcramenta 
baptiftmus,  et  chrisma ;  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi. 

**  Innoc.  £p.  1.  ad  Decent,  cap.  5.  Non  longe  portiodi 
sunt  sacramenta. 

•^  Fulbert.  Ep.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  3.  p.  434.  Duo  rite  sa- 
cramenta,  id  est,  Dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis. 

**  Fulbert.  ibid.  p.  436.  Requiritur  sane  in  baptismstis 
sacramentis  aqua  propter  sepulturam,  et  Sptritfts  Sancttb 
propter  vitam  aetemam. 

*"  Dallee.  de  Gonarm.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  ISO.  It  lib.  3. 
cap.  13.  p.  386. 

*  Haimo  in  Hebr.  xifi.  cited  by  Daill^.  Doaum  Spirit^ 
Sancti  datur  in  baptismate  per  impositionem  manftt  epi** 
coponun. 
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were  baptized  in  infancy  out  of  the  church,  and 
were  received  by  imposition  of  hands  when  they 
returned  to  the  church  afterwards.  To  which  I 
answer,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  which  the 
church  gave  in  this  case  separate  from  baptism,  was 
what  could  not  be  avoided,  because  the  church  had 
no  opportunity  of  administering  it  before ;  and 
therefore  no  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  what  she 
was  forced  to  do  upon  such  an  exigence,  being  only 
an  exception  to  her  ordinary  practice.  It  is  owned, 
that  the  church  gave  imposition  of  hands  to  all 
heretics  upon  their  return  to  the  church :  and  this, 
as  I  have  showed  at  large  in  another*  discourse, 
was  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  that  outward  form 
of  baptism,  which  could  not  grant  them  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  whilst  they  remained  in  heresy  or 
schism.  And  there  I  also  observed,  that  some  here- 
tics retained  the  unction  and  imposition  of  hands 
as  well  as  baptism,  and  administered  it  to  infants 
together  with  baptism ;  which  was  the  practice  of 
the  Donadsts,  and,  it  may  be,  of  several  others.  But 
yet  the  church,  though  she  neither  repeated  the 
outward  form  of  baptism,  nor  always  the  unction  of 
chrism ;  especially  in  the  western  parts,  where  St. 
Austin,  Optatus,  Alcimus,  and  Avitus  lived ;  yet  she 
always  gave  a  new  imposition  of  hands  with  prayer, 
to  implore  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
them.  And  though  this  was  separating  confirm- 
ation firom  baptism,  yet  it  was  only  in  an  extraordi- 
nary case,  when  the  church  was  not  capacitated  to 
do  oUierwise.  In  other  cases  she  always  joined 
these  two  ceremonies  togedier,  as  well  in  infants  as 
adult  persons,  as  I  suppose  the  allegations  and 
proofs  alleged  in  this  chapter,  do  abundantly  show 
to  any  candid  reader,  beyond  possibility  of  contra- 
diction. 

g^  ^  But  some  will  be  apt  to  object,  that 

^  if  this  were  the  case,  dien  all  churches 


■!i!  d^'uM  M^  &t  present,  as  well  protestant  as  pop- 
^blJt^t!^  ish,  differ  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church  in  this  particular, 
that  now  they  never  administer  confirmation  to 
in&nts,  but  only  to  adi}lt  persons,  who  can  confirm 
their  baptismal  vow  in  their  own  persons.  And 
this  difiSnrence  is  readily  owned,  as  to  practice.  But 
then,  if  die  question  be  about  right,  which  is  the 
more  suitable  and  agreeable  practice  ?  and  whether 
we  ought  not  to  conform  in  every  circumstance  to 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  ?  I  suppose 
•every  church  in  this  case  is  best  judge  for  herself, 
what  Is  most  for  die  edification  of  her  children. 
And  as  no  church  now  thinks  herself  under  any 


*  ScholasL  Hiat.  of  Lay  Baptism,  chap.  1.  n.  21. 

*  8m  Bwbop  Usher's  Letters,  Ep.  163.  p.  442. 

^  Oalcn.  Catechkin.  ap.  Dallse.  de  Confirm,  lib.  1.  p.  21. 

*  Cone.  Garth.  2.  can.  3.  Memini  praeterito  concilio 
statntom  liiiiBe^  ttt  chrisma,  vel  reconciliatio  poenitentium, 
nacDOB  ^t  poeHarum  contecratio  a  presbyteris  non  fiant 

2  N  2 


obligation  to  give  the  eucharist  to  infants,  because 
the  primitive  church  for  eight  hundred  years  did  so ; 
so  neither  does  any  church  judge  herself  bound  to 
give  confirmation  to  infants  from  the*  same  exam- 
ple :  though  some  learned  persons  have  pleaded  for 
both,  as  Bishop  Bedel,*  among  the  protestants,  for 
the  communion  of  infants,  and  Matthew  Galen,*' 
among  the  papists,  for  giving  them  confirmation. 
Whilst  others  judge  the  modem  practice  the  more 
edifying  way,  and  think  there  are  no  sufficient  ar- 
guments to  engage  the  church  to  make  an  alteration. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  THE  MINISTER   OP  CONPIRMATION. 

Next  to  the  persons  to  whom  con-  skl  i. 
firmation  was  given,  we  are  to  make  of^rSHS^ 
inquiry  about  the  ministry  of  it,  and  SlL*!^^  tu*c!f 
see  by  whom  it  was  usually  given.  "'***' 
And  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
several  parts  and  ceremonies  of  confirmation,  and 
cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  as  also  the  con- 
secration of  the  chrism  from  the  use  of  it,  and  the 
practice  and  custom  of  some  churches  from  others : 
for  one  rule  was  not  precisely  observed  in  all  these. 
Confirmation  consisted  of  several  acts,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter :  there  was  first  the  conse- 
cration of  the  chrism,  which  was  always  the  bishop's 
act ;  then  there  was  the  auction  itself,  or  the  use  of 
it,  with  consignation  or  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
forehead  or  other  parts  of  the  body ;  then  imposition 
of  hands  with  prayer :  there  were  also  cases  ordi- 
nary, when  the  bishop  was  present  at  baptism,  and 
cases  extraordinary,  when  he  was  absent,  and  the 
party  in  danger  of  death :  there  were  also  different 
practices  according  to  the  rules  of  different  churches : 
and  according  to  these  distinctions  the  answer  must 
be  given  to  this  general  question.  The  consecra- 
tion of  the  chrism  was  generally  reserved  to  the 
bishop  in  all  churches,  and  so  the  use  of  it  was  de- 
rived from  his  authority  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
The  second  council  of  Carthage'  forbids  presbjrters 
to  have  any  concern  in  it,  and  refers  to  a  former 
council,  wherein  the  like  prohibition  was  made  be- 
fore. The  third  council  of  Carthage  allows  pres- 
byters, by  the  commission  of  the  bishop,  to  conse- 
crate virgins,  but  never*  to  consecrate  the  chrism. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage'  obliges  presbyters 
in  country  churches  to  go  to  the  bishop  yearly  be- 


'  Ibid.  3.  can.  36.  Ut  presbyter  inconsulto  episcopo 
▼irgines  non  consecret,  chrisma  vero  nunquam  conficiat. 

'^  Ibid.  4.  can.  36.  Presbyteri,  qui  per  dioeceses  ecdesias 
regunt,  non  a  quibuslibet  episcopis,  sed  a  snis,  nee  per  mino- 
rem  clericum,  sed  omni  anno  aut  per  seipeos,  aut  per  ilium  qui 
sacrarium  tenet,  ante  Pascha  solennitatem  chrisma  ^eU&.c 
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fore  Easter,  or  else  to  send  their  sacrist  to  him  for 
the  chrism.  In  some  churches  of  Spain  the  pres- 
byters took  upon  them  to  consecrate  it  themselves, 
which  occalioned  the  first  council  of  Toledo  to 
renew  the  decree  against  this  as  a  usurpation,*  for- 
bidding any  beside  the  bishop  to  do  it  from  that 
day  fon**ard,  and  obliging  presbyters,  as  before,  to 
go  to  their  own  bishop  for  it  before  Easter.  The 
like  injunctions  are  made  in  the  first  council  of 
Vaison,*  the  council  of  Auxerre,*  the  council  of 
Barcelona,'  the  first  and  second  council  of  Bracara,* 
and  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Canons  made  by 
Martin  Bracarensis ;'  as  also  in  the  Roman  Decrees 
made  by  Pope  Innocent,**  Leo,"  and  Gelasius," 
which  I  need  not  repeat  at  length  upon  this  occa- 
sion. So  that  by  this  means  the  bishop's  authority 
was  secured,  even  in  such  cases  where  presbyters 
were  allowed  to  have  their  share  in  this  holy  unction. 
g^^  ^  Now,  this  unction  or  consignation, 

thSL  dWdS  Hi!  in  many  churches,  (particularly  in  the 
*^^  '^i^Sbf-  Roman  church,)  was   distinguished 


into  two  sorts,  the  consignation  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  consignation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.  And  the  former,  in  such  churches  where 
this  distinction  was  made,  was  generally  reserved  to 
the  bishop,  to  be  administered  with  imposition  of 
hands ;  but  the  latter  was  given  by  presbyters  also. 
All  churches  did  not  allow  of  this  distinction  of 
chrism  into  two  sorts,  but  such  as  did  allow  of  two, 
granted  authority  to  presbyters  to  administer  the 
one,  but  not  the  other.  The  double  chrismation 
was  first  brought  in  by  Pope  Innocent,  and  he  thus 
divides  the  oflice  between  bishops  and  presbyters. 
A  presbyter,  says  he,"  baptizing  either  in  the  bi- 
j^hop's  presence  or  absence,  may  anoint  the  baptized 
party  with  chrism,  provided  it  be  consecrated  be- 
forehand by  the  bishop ;  but  he  may  not  sign  him 
in  the  forehead  with  the  same  oil,  because  it  belongs 


*  Cone.  Tolet.  1.  can.  20.  Quamvit  pene  ubique  custodia- 
tur,  ut  absque  episcopo  chrisma  nemo  cnnficiat,  tamen  quia 
in  aliquibus  locis  vel  provinciis,  presbyteri  dicuntur  cbrisma 
conficrre,  placuit,  ex  hac  die  nullum  alium  nisi  episcopum 
chrisma  conficere,  et  per  dioecesim  destinare,  ita  ut  de  sin- 
gulis ecclesiis  ad  episcopum  ante  diem  Paschn  diaconi  des- 
tinentur,  aut  subdiaconi,  qui  confectum  chrisma  ab  episcopo 
destinatum  ad  diem  Paschie  possint  ad  tempus  deferre. 

*  CoDC.  Vasense,  1.  can.  3.      *  Cone.  Antissiodor.  can.  6. 
'  Cone.  Barcinon.  can.  2. 

"  Cone.  Bracar.  ].  can.  37.  Bracar.  2.  can.  4. 

*  Martin  Bracar.  Collect  Can.  cap.  51. 
^  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Deeentium,  cap.  3. 
"  Leo,  Ep.  88.  ad  Gallos. 

"  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episcopos  Lueanin,  cap.  6. 

"  Innoc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent  c.  3.  Presbyteris,  seu  extra 
episcopum,  seu  praesente  episcopo,  baptizant,  chrismate 
baptizatos  ungere  licet,  sed  quod  ab  episcopo  fuerit  conse- 
cratum ;  non  tamen  frontem  ex  eodem  oleo  signare,  quod 
solis  debetur  epitcopis,  cum  tradant  Spiritum  Sanctum  Pa- 
racletum. 

"  Gelat.  Ep.  9.  c.  6.  »  Greg.  Ep.  9.  lib.  3. 

^  Cone.  Arausican.  1.  cmn.  2.    NuUus  miniftrorum,  qui 


to  bishops  only  when  they  give  the  H<dy  Ghost 
And  so  it  is  in  the  decrees  of  Grelaaug,**  and  Pope 
Gregory,**  his  successor  in  the  Roman  see.  But 
this  double  chrismation  was  not  received  in  France, 
nor  in  any  of  the  Eastern  churches.  In  France  it 
was  the  office  of  presbyters,  and  the  imposition  of 
hands  was  only  reserved  to  the  bishop.  This  is 
undeniably  evident  from  the  council  of  Orange,^ 
which  orders  every  minister,  who  had  received  the 
office  of  baptizing,  wherever  he  went,  to  have  the 
chrism  with  him,  because  it  was  agreed,  that  chrism 
should  only  be  once  used  in  baptism.  But  if  by 
any  necessity  it  had  been  omitted  in  baptism,  then 
the  bishop  should  be  put  in  mind  of  that  omission 
in  confirmation.  For  it  was  agreed  to  have  only 
one  chrismation.  This  canon  is  repeated  and  re- 
ferred to  again  in  the  second  council  of  Aries,"  and 
Valesius  adds**  to  them  an  inscription  in  Grater, 
confirming  the  same  thing,  That  the  bishop  did  not 
minister  the  chrism,  except  it  bad  been  omitted  by 
the  presbyter  before.  In  the  Eastern  churches  they 
had  but  one  unction  after  baptism,  and  that  per- 
formed by  the  bishop,  except  in  some  particular 
^nd  extraordinary  cases.  The  author  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  makes  this  the  office"  of  the 
bishop,  to  anoint  those  that  were  baptized  with  the 
holy  chrism.  And  this,  he  says,  was  the  confinn* 
ation  of  the  professions  which  they  had  made  in 
baptism.**  The  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  says  the  same,**  That  after  the  presbyten 
have  baptized  a  man,  they  bring  him  to  the  bishop, 
and  he  anoints  him  with  the  divine  chrism,  and 
pronounces  him  capable  of  partaking  of  the  holy 
eucharist  Now,  this  episcopal  unction  was  not 
only  in  the  forehead,  as  was  usual  in  the  Roman 
church,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body.  For,  as 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem"  tells  those  that  were  baptized, 
They  were  first  anointed  in  the  forehead,  to  wipe 


baptizandi  recipit  officium,  sine  chrismate  uaquam  debet  pro- 
gredi,  quia  inter  nos  placuit  semel  in  baptismate  cbrismari. 
De  eo  autem,  qui  in  baptismate,  quacunque  necessitate 
faciente,  non  chrismatus  fuerit,  in  confirmyatione  sacerdoi 
commonebitur.  Nam  inter  nos  chriamaiis  ipsius  non  nisi 
una  benedictio  est. 

*'  Cone.  Arelaten.  2.  can.  27.  Nullum  ministmm,  qm 
baptizandi  recepit  officium,  sine  cbrismate  uiquam  debere 
progredi,  quia  inter  nos  juxta  tynodi  constitutionem,  pla- 
cuit semel  cbrismari. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  41.  p.  135.  ez  Gruter. 
p.  1177.  de  Marea,  has  this  distich  ; 

Tuque  sacerdotes  docuisti,  chrismate  sancto 
Tangere  bis  nullum,  judice  poHe  Deo. 

»  Constit  Apost  lib.  Z.  cap.  16.  Mtrd  tovto  h  Mna- 
xo«  "XfiilTw  Toiiv  fiairriadim'at  Ttf  fivpif, 

**  Ibid.  cap.  17.  T6  fiipow  fitfialmvtt  t^v  ifta^ayltx. 
Vid.  lib.  7.  cap.  43. 

«»  Dionys.  de  Hier.  EccL  c.  2.  p.  254.  'O  lipipx^  « 
livptp  r6v  dvipa  ai^payi9&iu¥09y  &c. 

»  Cyril,  Catech.  Myst  3.  n.  3.  VLpStrw  lx^i«6i  M  ri 
pirwroVf  &c. 
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away  that  shame  which  the  first  man  by  his  trans- 
gression had  contracted ;  and  that  they  might  now 
with  open  face  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  Then 
they  were  anointed  on  the  ears,  that  they  might 
have  ears  to  hear  the  Divine  mysteries.  After  that 
on  the  nose  and  breast,  that  they  might  be  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord,  and  being  armed  with  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  might  be  able  to  with- 
stand all  the  insults  of  the  devil.  Thus"  also  all 
such  heretics  as  were  to  be  received  into  the  church 
without  rebaptization,  as  having  been  baptized  in 
due  form  before,  are  appointed  to  be  received  by 
consignation  or  unction  of  the  holy  chrism;  first 
on  the  forehead,  then  on  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
ears,  with  this  form  of  words.  The  seal  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  though  this  whole  cere- 
mony of  unction  m  the  Eastern  church  was  ordi- 
narily to  be  performed  only  by  the  bishop,  and  not 
divided  (as  in  the  Roman)  between  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  -,  yet  in  some  special  cases,  in  some  par- 
ticular churches  this  office  devolved  upon  the  pres- 
byters. For  at  Alexandria,  if  the  bishop  was  absent, 
it  was  usual  for  the  presbyters  to  give  this  con- 
signation at  the  same  time  that  they  baptized.  As  I 
think  the  words  of  the  author  under  the  name  of 
St.  Ambrose"  are  to  be  understood,  when  he  says, 
In  Egypt  the  presbyters  consign  in  the  bishop's  ab- 
sence. And  this  another  author  under  the  name 
of  St.  Austin"  call^  consecration.  Which  some 
learned  persons,  I  know,  take  for  the  consecration 
of  the  eucharist  But  that  was  nothing  singular, 
but  common  to  all  the  world,  for  presbyters  to  con- 
secrate the  eucharist  in  the  bishop's  absence  in  all 
churches,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  be  noted  as 
a  peculiar  custom  in  Egypt  Therefore  I  rather 
judge  it  to  mean  some  consecration,  which  presby- 
ters in  many  other  churches  were  not  allowed  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  as  the  consecrating  or 
consigning  such  as  were  baptized,  with  ^e  chrism 
of  confirmation,  which  a  presbyter  might  not  do  in 
the  Roman  churches.  But  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
churches  this  was  allowed,  for  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  bap- 
tism, addresses  himself  both  to  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, telling  them  in  what  order  they  should  perform 
it :  Thou  bishop,  or  presbyter,  shalt  first  anoint  the 
party  to  be  baptized  with  the  holy  oil ;  then  thou 


shalt  baptize  him  with  water ;  and  last  of  all"  thou 
shalt  sign  him  with  the  holy  chrism.  Where  we 
see  not  only  the  unction  preceding  baptism,  but 
that  which  followed  after,  which  was  the  unction 
of  confirmatibn,  is  commanded  to  the  presbyter  as 
well  as  the  bishop ;  which  must  at  least  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  his  doing  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop ;  or  in  his  presence,  if  he  has  a  particular 
command  and  delegation.  So  that  as  to  what  con- 
cerned this  first  ceremony  of  confirmation,  the  unc- 
tion of  chrism,  the  practice  of  different  churches 
varied  much  upon  it  Some  churches,  as  the  Ro- 
man, divided  the  office  between  bishops  and  pres- 
byters :  others,  as  those  of  France,  committed  it 
wholly  to  presbyters,  reserving  to  the  bishop  only 
the  consecration  of  the  oil,  and  imposition  of  hands 
in  confirmation :  others,  as  those  of  the  East,  re- 
served not  only  the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  but 
the  use  of  it,  to  the  bishop  entirely,  when  he  was 
personally  present,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  only 
allowing  it  to  be  used  by  presbyters  in  his  absence, 
or  some  such  extraordinary  cases. 

As  to  the  other  ceremony,  of  impo-         g^  , 
sition  of  hands  in  confirmation,  we  m2?.  of^SJodSIi 
find  that  more  universally  and  strictly  mJlirSri^r^'thi 
reserved  to  the  office  of  bishops ;  yet  **" 

not  so  absolutely  and.  entirely,  but  that  the  canons 
authorized  presbyters  to  do  it  in  subordination  to 
their  bishop  in  some  certain  cases.  It  is  certain 
Cyprian"  speaks  of  it  as  the  ordinary  office  of  bi- 
shops or  chief  ministers  of  the  church.  For  men- 
tioning the  imposition  of  hands  given  by  the  apos- 
tles to  those  whom  Philip  had  baptized.  Acts  viii., 
he  says.  The  same  custom  was  now  observed  in  the 
church,  that  those  who  were  baptized,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  governors  of  the  church,  that  by  their 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be  consummated  with  the  seal 
of  the  Lord.  In  like  manner,  Firmilian,  bishop  of 
Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Cyprian,  makes  bishops  the  ordinary  ministers 
of  this  office,"  whilst  he  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween St  Paul  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  those 
whom  he  baptized  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.,  and  the 
bishop's  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  such  as  re- 
turned from  heresy  or  schism  to  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church.      So  likewise  the  anonymous" 


"  Cooc.  Conttmnt.  1.  can.  7. 

**  Ambrot.  in  Ephes.  iv.  11.  Denique  apud  ^gyptum 
presbyteri  conngnant,  si  praesens  non  sit  episcopus. 

^  Aug.  Quasst  in  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  qu.  101.  In  Alexan- 
dria et  per  totam  ^gyplum,  si  desit  episcopus,  consecrat 
presbyter. 

**  Gunstit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  22.  ''Q  i-rlotecnrt  h  irpta- 
tvTtptf  irpHrrow  "xplvti^  kXaitf  dy/cii,  l-rctra  ^awriattv 
Hart,  Koi  TuXivToiov  <r^payiwtif  fivptp. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  202.  Quod  nunc  quoque 
apod  DOS  gerittir,  at  qui  in  ecclesia  baptixantur,  prsspositis 
eoclesis  offerantar,  et  per  nostram  oratioaem  ac  manfts  im- 


positionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  conseqnantur,  et  signaculo 
Dominico  consummentur. 

"  Firmil.  £p.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  221.  Nisi  si  bis  episcopis, 
dequibus  nunc,  minor  fuit  Paulus;  ut  bi  quidem  possint 
per  solam  mantis  impositionem  yenientibus  bsereticis  dare 
Spiritum  Sanctum ;  Paulus  autem  idoneus  non  fuerit,  qui  a 
Joanne  baptizatis  Spiritum  Sanctum  per  mantis  impositio- 
nem daret,  nisi  eos  prius  etiam  ecclesise  baptismo  baptiz4sset. 

^  Anonym,  de  Bapt  Hnreticorum,  ap.  Cypr.  p.  23.  in 
Appendice.  Per  mantis  impositionem  episcopi  datur  unicui- 
que  credenti  Spiritus  Sanctus,  sicut  apostoli  circa  Samarita- 
nos  post  Pbilippi  baptisma  mannm  eis  im^QiMu4^  WMrcis&r 
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author,  who  writes  of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  at  the 
end  of  St.  Cyprian's  works,  makes  imposition  of 
hands  the  office  of  bishops,  in  imitation  of  the 
apostles  giving  imposition  of  hands  to  those  who 
were  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon.  Acts  viii.  And 
in  another  place*  he  says,  If  bishops  were  present 
at  baptism,  they  gave  imposition  of  hands  together 
with  baptism;  but  if  any  were  baptized  by  the 
inferior  clergy  in  time  of  necessity,  then  the  bishops 
supplied  this  afterwards,  or  else  the  Lord  supplied  it 
as  he  saw  fit.  The  council  of  Eliberis  not  long 
after  made  two  canons  to  this  purpose.  In  one  of 
which"  it  is  ordered.  That  if  a  layman  baptized  a 
catechumen,  when  he  was  dangerously  sick  at  sea, 
or  where  there  was  no  church  near  at  hand,  he 
should  afterward  bring  him  to  the  bishop,  that  he 
might  perfect  his  baptism  by  imposition  of  hands. 
And  in  the  other  canon  it  is  also  ordered.  That  in 
case  a  deacon  governing  a  country  people,"  where 
there  is  no  bishop  or  presbyter  present,  shall  bap- 
tize any  of  them,  the  bishop  shall  afterwards  perfect 
them  by  his  benediction.  Or  if  they  chanced  to 
die  before  this  could  be  done,  they  were  to  be^  re- 
puted in  a  salvable  condition  by  the  faith  in  which 
they  were  baptized.  We  have  heard  St  Jerom" 
before  testifying  of  this,  as  the  general  practice  of 
the  church,  for  bishops  to  go  about  the  country 
villages  and  remoter  places  in  their  dioceses,  to  give 
imposition  of  hands  to  such  as  were  baptized  by 
presbyters  and  deacons:  and  some  of  these  died 
before  the  bishop  could  come  to  them ;  which  im- 
plies, not  only  that  it  was  the  bishop's  ordinary 
office,  but  that  presbyters  and  deacons  did  not  ad- 
minister imposition  of  hands,  even  in  such  cases  of 
necessity ;  otherwise  the  party  who  wanted  it,  could 
not  have  died  without  it  This  was  evidently  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  church,  where,  though  the 
office  of  chrismation  was  in  part  allowed  to  pres- 


byters, yet  the  consignation  in  the  ibreheid,  with 
imposition  of  hands,  was  still  reserved  to  the  bishop^ 
as  his  peculiar  office  in  confirmation :  as  we  leani 
from  the  Letters  of  Pope  Innocent/*  6elasin8,*aiid 
Gregory"  the  Great,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  last  section.  To  which  we  may  add 
the  testimony  of  Cornelius,  who  lived  before  all 
these  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Eusebius.  He  there,  speaking"  of  Novatian,  whs 
was  baptized  only  with  clinic  baptism  upon  a  liek 
bed,  says.  When  he  recovered  from  his  distemper, 
he  never  received  those  things,  which  by  the  laws 
of  the  church  he  was  obliged  to  receive,  to  wit,  con- 
signation by  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  &e.  All 
those  testimonies  likewise,  which  require  heretics  to 
have  imposition  of  hands  firom  the  bishop,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  a  further 
evidence  of  this  practice.  To  which  purpose  we 
have  the  decrees  of  Pope  Leo,"  and  Siridus,"  whs 
particularly  observes  this  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  of  the  whole  church,  both  Eastern  and 
.  Western,  as  well  as  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  re- 
ception of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  any 
heresy  or  schism.  And  as  to  all  persons  baptised  in 
the  church,  St  Austin  is  a  further  witness,  who 
says.  That  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither  the  apos- 
tles nor  any  other  man,  but  Christ  alone,  as  he  is 
God,  could  give  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  apostles 
only  ^  laid  hands  on  men,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
their  prayers  might  descend  upon  them;  wbidi 
custom  the  church  now  observed  and  practised  by 
her  bishops  or  governors  also.  In  l^e  manner, 
St.  Ambrose^'  says.  The  spiritual  seal,  or  seal  of 
the  Spirit,  which  was  the  completion  of  baptism, 
came  after  the  font,  when  by  the  prayer  of  the 
priest,  that  is,  in  his  language,  the  bishop,  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  poured  upon  them.  From  all  which 
testimonies  it  is  most  undeniably  evident,  that  the 


*  Id.  p.  2G.  Et  ideo  cum  salus  nostra  in  baptismate  Spi- 
fittity  quod  plerumque  cum  baptismate  aqua:  conjunctum, 
sit  coDstituta,  si  quidem  per  nos  baptisma  tradetur,  integre 
et  solemniter  et  per  omnia  qun  scripta  sunt  adsignetur, 
atque  sine  uUa  ullius  rei  separatione  tradatur:  aut  si  a 
minore  clero  per  necessitatem  traditum  fuerit,  even(um  ex- 
pectemus,  ut  aut  suppleatur  a  nobis,  aut  a  Domino  sup- 
plendum  rescrvetur. 

"  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  38.  Peregre  navigantes,  aut  si  cc- 
clesia  in  proximo  non  fuerit,  posse  fidelem,  qui  lavacrum 
suum  integrum  babet,  nee  sit  bigam\is,  baptizare  in  necessi- 
tate positum  catechumenum :  ita  ut  si  supervixerit,  ad  epis- 
copum  eum  perducat,  ut  per  man&s  impositionem  perficere 
possit 

"^Ibid.  can.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus  regens  plebem,  sine 
episcopo  vel  presbyiero  aliquos  baptizaverit,  episcopus  eos 
per  benedictionem  perficere  dcbebit.  Quod  si  ante  de  se- 
culo  recesserint,  sub  fide  qua  quis  crediderit,  poterit  esse 
Justus. 

"  Hieron.  Dial,  cont  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  See  before,  chap. 
1.  sect  1. 

**  Innocent.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decentium,  cap.  3. 


"^  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lncan.  cap.  & 
••  Grcgor.  lib.  3.  Ep.  9. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  6.  c.  4?.  Ovii  twv  Xoiirw  Ititxc,  iia^ 
ymv  fijv  vSvov^  wv  XPV  fiiToXafipimtp  kutA  t6w  t^v  hc' 

"  Leo,  Ep.  37.  ad  Leonem  Raven,  cap.  2.     Si  ab  bcreti- 

cis  baptizatum  quempiam  fuisse  conttiterit hoc  tantma 

quod  ibi  defuit,  conferatur,  ut  per  episcopalem  manfts  im- 
positionem virtutem  Sancti  Spirit(ls  consequatur. 

**  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himerium,  cap.  I.    Arianot  nos  com 

Novatianis per  invocationem  solam  septifbimis  Spiritfti^ 

episcopalis  man  us  impositione  catholicorum  conTe&tui  so- 
ciamus.     Quod  etiam  totus  Oriens  Occidensqiie  custodit. 

^  Aug.  de  Trin.  lib.  15.  cap.  26.  Neqne  enim  abqois 
discipulorum  ejus  dedit  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Orabant  quippc 
ut  veniret  in  eos  quibus  manum  imponebant,  nonipsienin 
dabant.  Quern  morem  in  suis  prsepotitii  etiam  nmic  sernt 
ecdesia. 

^>  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Seqnitur  spirttntle 
signaculum,  quod  audtstis  hodie  legi,  quia  pott  footem  m- 
perest  ut  perfectio  fiat  quando  ad  inTocationem  saceidotii 
Spiritus  Sanctus  inftinditur. 
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bishop  in  all  ordinary  cases,  was  the  only  standing 
and  regular  minister  of  this  part  of  confirmation, 
which  consisted  in  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer, 
to  invocate  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Sect.  4.  Yet  there  were  some,  special  and 

dl'^JH^b^  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  some 
h^tS^"lX»tOT  ii  churches,  if  not  alL  wanted  a  hcence 

■tw.    A«,  l«t,  when  ^^  **  .    . 

^^iiSKir"*"''  by  canon  to  presbyters,  to  minister 
JShL^'bMti?  '^  P*"^  ®^  confinnation  also.  As 
•d  in  th«  ciwretr  ^jjgjj  bishops,  dthcr  in  their  presence 
or  absence,  appointed  a  presbjrter  by  a  particular 
delegation  or  command  to  do  it  This  was  no  en- 
croachment upon  the  bishop's  authority,  nor  in- 
fringement of  his  privilege  and  power,  because  what 
was  done,  was  only  done  in  subordination  to  him, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  command.  This  licence 
we  find  sometimes  granted  to  presbyters,  even  in 
the  bishop's  presence ;  as  is  clear  from  that  canon  ^ 
in  the  collection  of  Martin  Bracarensis,  out  of  the 
canons  of  the  Greek  church,  A  presbyter  shall  not 
consign  in&nts  in  the  presence  of  his  bishop,  unless 
it  be  particularly  enjoined  him  by  his  bishop.  Here 
three  things  are  manifestly  impUed:  1.  That  this 
consignation,  or  imposition  of  hands  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  prayer,  was  ordinarily  the  sole 
office  of  the  bishop.  2.  That  by  a  special  commis- 
sion he  might  authorize  presbyters  to  do  it  even  in 
his  presence.  3.  That  in  his  absence  they  were 
authorized  to  do  it  by  a  general  commission,  rather 
than  infants  or  any  other  baptized  persons  should 
die  without  confirmation.  And  this  agrees  very  well 
with  what  has  been  said  before  in  the  last  section, 
concerning  the  practice  of  the  churches  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt ;  though  in  the  Western  churches 
it  was  otherwiBe,  as  is  evident  frt>m  what  has  been 
alleged  before  out  of  Pope  Innocent^  and  St  Je- 
rom,^  who  tell  us,  That  presbyters  neither  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop,  nor  in  his  absence,  were 
allowed  to  do  it,  but  many  men  were  forced  to  die 
without  confirmation  or  imposition  of  hands,  be- 
cause the  bishop  did  not  come  time  enough  to  ad- 
minister it  to  them. 

g^  ^  Yet  also  in  the"  Western  churches 

n^'^SSiSto  there  were  some  special  cases,  in  which 
tbc  coergumem.  ^j^  couslgnatlon  was  allowcd  to  be 
performed  by  presbyters.    Nay,  and  in  one  case  by 


deacons  also.  As  it  was  in  the  case  of  energumens, 
or  persons  possessed  with  evil  spirits  after  baptism; 
concerning  whom  Pope  Innocent  makes  this  decree, 
in  the  same  epistle  where  he  prohibits  presbyters 
frx)m  consigning  in  all  ordinary  cases :  That  if  any 
one  was  seized^  with  an  evil  spirit  after  baptism, 
the  bishop  might  give  orders  to  a  presbyter  or  a 
deacon  to  consign  him  in  that  condition.  It  was 
not  to  be  done  but  by  the  bishop's  authority ;  for  he 
only  had  the  power  of  imposition  of  hands ;  but 
because  an  energumen,  who  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  bishop,  might  have  several  chances  in  his 
journey,  it  was  therefore  thought  more  proper  for 
the  bishops  to  grant  a  commission  to  a  presbyter  or 
deacon,  to  give  him  imposition  of  hands  at  home, 
than  to  venture  his  frdling  into  his  distemper,  by 
either  coming  to  the  bishop,  or  returning. 

Another  extraordinary  case  in  which  g^^  ^ 
this  office  of  imposition  of  hands  was  M^Sji/J^piJ^ta 
granted  to  presbyters,  was,  when  any  JSTih^'^SJ'to 
who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics  or  '*^«"'*  /*•"*• 
schismatics,  were,  upon  their  return  to  the  church, 
seized  with  a  violent  sickness,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  before  they  could  go  to  the  bishop, 
or  the  bishop  come  to  them,  to  give  them  imposition 
of  hands,  and  confirm  them  with  that  grace  of  tlie 
Spirit,  which  they  could  not  have  in  heresy  or 
schism.  In  that  case,  rather  than  such  persons 
should  die  without  this  office,  a  commission  was 
granted  to  presbyters  to  administer  it  This  we  find 
most  expressly  in  the  first  council  of  Orange,^  That 
heretics,  if  they  be  in  extremity  and  apparent  dan- 
ger of  death,  when  they  desire  to  become  catholics, 
shall,  in  the  bishop's  absence,  be  consigned  by  the 
presbyters  with  chrism  and  benediction,  that  is,  im- 
position of  hands  in  the  benediction  prayer.  And 
the  like  decree  is  made  in  the  council  of  Epone,*' 
That  if  any  heretics,  who  lay  desperately  sick,  upon 
a  death-bed,  desired  suddenly  to  be  converted,  in 
that  case,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  which 
was  heartily  desired,  a  presbyter  should  be  permitted 
to  give  them  the  consolation  of  chrism;  which 
they  that  were  in  health  were  to  go  to  the  bishop 
for,  at  their  conversion.  Where  we  may  observe, 
that  the  chrismation  here  spoken  of,  was-  not  the 
chrismation  which  presbyters  were  ordinarily  al- 


^  Martin.  Bimcar.  Collect  Canoa.  can.  52.  Presbyter, 
praaente  epiMopo,  non  signet  infontes,  nisi  forte  ab  epis- 
copo  fuerit  illi  praeceptum. 

*  Innnc.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  cap.  3. 

**  Hieron.  cont  Lucif.  cap.  4. 

**  Innoc.  Bp.  1.  ad  Decent,  c.  6.  De  his  vero  baptizatis, 
qui  poetea  a  demonio,  aut  vitio  aliquo,  aut  peccato  interveni- 
ente,  arripiuntur,  quaesivit  dilectio  tua,  si  a  presbytero  vel 
diacono  possint  aut  debeant  constgnari:  quod  hoc  nisi  epis- 
copus  concesserit,  non  licet :  nam  eis  manus  imponenda  non 
est,  nisi  episcopus  authoritatem  dederit  id  iaciendi.  Ut  autem 
liat  episcopi  est  imperare,  at  manus  eis  vel  a  presbytero, 
Tel  a  csteris  clericis  imponatur.  Nam  quomodo  id  fieri  sine 


magnu  labore  poterit,  ut  longe  constitutus  eneigumenus  ad 
episcopum  deducatur^cum,  si  talis  casus  ei  in  itinere  accide- 
rit,  nee  peiferri  ad  episcopum,  nee  referri  ad  sua  facile  possitf 

^  Cone.  Arausicaa.  1.  can.  2.  Hfloretioos  in  mortis  discri- 
mine  positos,  si  catholici  esse  desiderent,  si  desit  episcopus,  a 
pretb3^ris  cum  cbrismate  et  benedictione  consignari  placet. 

^'  Cone  Epaunens.  can.  86.  Presbytero,  propter  salutem 
animarum,  quam  in  cunctis  optamus  desperatis  et  in  lecto 
recimibentibus  hasreticis,  si  conversionem  subitam  petant, 
cbrismate  subvenire  permittimus.  Quod  etiam  omnes  con- 
vertendi,  si  sani  sunt,  ab  episcopo  noverint  expetendum. 
Vid.  Pontifical.  Damasi,  Vit.  Sylvettri.  p.  229.  ap.  Crab, 
t  1. 
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lowed  to  give  in  the  Western  church,  but  that 
which  was  joined  with  imposition  of  hands,  which 
was  peculiarly  reserved  to  the  bishop,  except  in 
such  cases  of  extremity,  when  a  presbyter  was  allow- 
ed to  give  it,  rather  than  a  converted  heretic  should 
die  without  it.  And  the  reason  of  this  concession 
was,  because  heretics,  who  were  baptized  out  of 
the  church,  were  supposed  to  be  without  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit,  till  they  received  it  by  imposition  of 
hands  in  the  catholic  church.  For  which  reason, 
all  heretics,  as  well  those  who  used  imposition  of 
hands  at  baptism,  as  those  that  did  not,  received  a 
new  benediction  when  they  returned  to  the  unity 
of  the  church,  as  I  have  showed  from  St  Austin,* 
Optatus,*  and  Alcimus  Avitus,**  in  another  place. 
See  Scholast  Hist,  of  Lay  Baptism,  part  I.  p.  86. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE  MANNER  OP  ADMINISTERING  CONFIRMA- 
TION, AND  THE  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CELE- 
BRATION  OF    IT. 


Sect.  1 


Having  thus  far  considered  both  the 
The  flirt  cemBD-  Bubject  of  Confirmation,  or  persons  to 

ny  of  (ooflrmatiua,  '  -      .     .  i  ■»      % 

jjjHAe  unction  oT  ^hom  it  was  administered,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  administered, 
we  are  in  the  next  place  to  take  a  view  of  the 
form  and  manner  of  its  administration ;  in  which 
we  may  observe  four  distinct  ceremonies  besides 
the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  which  were,  the 
unction,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  imposition  of  hands, 
and  prayer.  The  unction  was  commonly  first  in 
order,  as  we  learn  from  that  of  Tertullian,'  As  soon 
as  we  are  come  out  of  the  water,  we  are  anointed 
with  the  blessed  unction.  And  then  we  receive 
imposition  of  hands,  invocating  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
a  benediction. 

The  first  rise  and  original  of  this 
The*ori|^n*i  of     unctiou  iu  the  church  is  not  exactly 

tills  unctHHi.  ^ 

kno^ni,  and  the  sentiments  of  learned 
men  are  various  about  it.    The  late  famous  writer, 


under  the  feigned  name  of  Petrus  AorelinB,  in  bit 
book  called  Orthodoxus,  against  Sirmond,  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  it  an  apostolical  prae- 
tice.  But  Habertus*  calls  this  a  dream  and  a  msd 
undertaking,  against  the  general  stream  and  current 
of  learned  men.  And  Estius  says/  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  apostles,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  preaching,  used  no  chrism  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  sacrament,  as  he  calls  it.  So  that  what 
the  Romanists  now  make  the  matter  of  their  new 
sacrament,  is  confessed  to  be  without  any  founds* 
tion  in  Scripture.  Bishop  Pearson*  is  of  opinioii, 
that  the  use  of  it  came  into  the  church  shortly  after 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  Basnage*  and  DaiUi* 
think  not  till  the  third  century,  when  it  is  fint 
mentioned  by  Origen*  and  Tertullian.  Some  in- 
deed allege  an  author  more  ancient  than  either  of 
these,  which  is  Theophilus  Antiochenus,'  idio  saji, 
That  we  are  therefore  called  Christians,  becanse 
we  are  anointed  with  the  oU  of  God.  But  the 
unction  he  speaks  of  is  a  spiritual  and  mystics! 
unction,  such  as,  he  says,  the  whole  air  and  eardi 
under  heaven  is  anointed  with,  viz.  the  unction  of 
light  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  that  there  being  no 
author  before  Tertullian,  who  mentions  the  matoial 
unction  as  used  in  confirmation,  it  is  most  probaUe 
it  was  a  ceremony  first  begun  about  his  time,  to  ^^ 
present  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

But  when  it  was  once  admitted,  it 
was  usually  magnified  as  the  symbol,     rha^'to  mi 
and  sometimes  the  instrumental  cause,  taria*  «,  tascte 

with  the  dbelMfl. 

of  very  great  effects.  The  consecra- 
tion of  it  was  supposed  to  work  a  mystical  change 
in  its  nature,  answerable  to  the  change  wrought  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  eucharist,  which  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  compares 
together.'  It  was  this  unction,  as  the  completion  <tf 
baptism,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  power  of  making 
every  Christian,  in  some  sense,  partaker  of  a  royal 
priesthood.  Which  is  not  only  said  by  Origen  in 
the  passage  last  mentioned,  but  by  Pqpe  Leo,**  St 
Jerom,"  and  many  others."  To  it  they  also  ascribed 
the  noble  effects  of  confirming  the  soul  with  the 
strength  of  all  spiritual  graces  on  God's  part,  as 
well  as  the  confirmation  of  the  professions  and 


«  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  c.  16. 

»  Optat.  lib.  7.  p.  109. 

^  Avitus,  £  p.  24.  ad  Stephanum. 

'  Tertiil.  de  Bapt.  cap.  7.  Exinde  egresiti  de  lavacro 
peninguimur  benedicta  unctione. — Cap.  8.  Dehinc  manus 
imponitur,  per  beoedictioDein  advocans  et  invitans  Spiritum 
Sanctum. 

'  Habert  Archieratic.  p.  702.  Quod  divinare  quidam  nos 
volunt,  apostolos  in  libro  Praxapostolor.  confirm&sse  cum 
chrismate,  id  rationem  fugit.  Prsefracte  id  contra  summos 
theologorum  persuadere  nititur  Petnis  Aureliut  in  Ortho- 
doxo  contra  Sirmondum. 

•  Egtiu»  in  Sent.  lib.  4.  Diat.  7.  sect.  7.  Communior  sen- 
tentia  est,  apostolot  initio  suae  praedicationis  non  usos  fuisse 
chrismatc  in  administratione  hujus  sacramenti. 


*  Pearson,  Lect.  in  Act  v.  n.  6.  p.  69. 

*  Basnag.  Critic,  in  Baron,  p.  76. 

*  DailL  de  Confirm,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  p.  116,  ftc. 

'  Origen.  in  Levit.  Horn.  9.  p.  156.  Omnes  quictioqas 
unguento  sacri  chrismatis  delibuti  sxmt,  aacerdoCes  eiiKti 
sunt,  sicut  et  Petrus  ad  omnem  dicit  eccletiam,  Vos  regab 
sacerdotium. 

*  Tbeophil.  ad  Autolycum,  lib.  1.  Bibl  Patr.  G.  L.  t  1. 
p.  110.  KoXov/icOa  Xptorrtowol,  Jrt  XP^^/itSa  S\aio9  Om«. 

*  Cyril.  Catecb.  Mytt.  3.  n.  a 

^  Leo,  Ser.  3.  de  AssumptioQe  sua,  p.  3. 

"  Hieron.  cont.  Lucif.  cap.  2. 

^  Vid.  Prosper.  Sentent  342.  Ambroa.  de  lailiatis,  cap. 
6.  Aug.  Ser.  3.  post  40.  a  Sirmoado  editia,  in  Appaidiei^ 
t.  10.  p.  847. 
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covenant  made  on  man's  part  The  author  of  the 
Constitutions  makes  it  to  be  on  man's  part  jSt/Sal**- 
0IC  Trig  oiMoKoyias,  Kai  <rwOf|ffwv,  the  coniirmation  ** 
of  the  confessions  and  compacts  made  with  God  in 
baptism ;  and  on  God's  part,  the  collation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  represented  by  this  ceremony  of 
anointing.  Which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
every  Greek  writer  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  refer  any  learned  reader  to  them.  It 
will  be  sufficient  only  to  hint  the  forms  of  prayer 
which  they  used  upon  this  occasion ;  for  these  will 
evidently  show  what  spiritual  effects  they  expected 
from  this  unction.  Now,  of  these  we  have  two  an- 
cient forms  remaining,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  the 
one  an  express,  and  Uie  other  an  implicit  prayer. 
The  shorter  form  was  conceived  in  these  words, 
S^po^ic  iufptag  nv(v;iaroc*A^cov,  The  seal  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  find  it  in  the  first  general 
council  of  Constantinople,**  where  they  order  such 
as  were  baptized  by  heretics,  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  unction  of  chrism  in  this  form  of  words.  And 
so  again,  in  the  council  of  TruUo"  and  some  private 
writers.**  Not  to  mention  now,  that  this  is  the 
form  still  in  use  in  the  Euchologimn  of  the  present 
Greek  church.  But  beside  this  shorter  form,  (which 
was  only  an  implicit  prayer,  as  if  they  had  said.  Let 
this  unction  be  unto  thee  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,)  they  had  also  some  larger  forms,  which 
were  more  express  prayers ;  one  of  which  is  in  the 
author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  under  the 
title  of  sm  t{>xapi<Tia  trtpi  rov  liv^ucov  li^pov,  a  thanks- 
giving or  benediction  to  be  used  in  the  unction  of 
the  mystical  chrism,  where  the  bishop  is  ordered  to 
anoint  the  party  baptized,  saying  these  words,"  0 
Lord  God,  the  unbegotten,  who  hast  no  Lord,  who 
art  Lord  of  all,  who  madest  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  go  forth  among  all  na- 
tions: grant  now,  that  this  chrism  may  be  effectual 
in  this  baptized  person,  that  the  sweet  savour  of  thy 
Christ  may  remain  firm  and  stable  in  him,  and  that 
he  being  dead  with  him,  may  rise  again  and  live 
with  him.  Now,  this  unction,  in  the  Greek  church, 
was  not  only  in  the  forehead,  but  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  body,  all  performed  by  the  bishop  in 
one  and  the  same  act ;  but  the  Latins  divided  the 
,  office  in  some  places  between  the  bishop  and  pres- 
byters, as  has  been  observed  before :  but  whether 
united  or  divided,  it  was  all  reckoned  the  unction 
of  confirmation.  Which  is  evident  from  that  canon 
of  the  council  of  Barcelona,  which,  speaking  of 


presbyters  receiving  the  consecrated  chrism  from 
their  bishops,  which  they  themselves  were  to  use, 
says  expressly,"  that  it  was  for  confirming  neo- 
phytes^ or  persons  newly  baptized.  Which  is  a 
manifest  proof,  that  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
unction,  which  was  committed  to  presbyters,  was 
reckoned  a  part  of  confirmation.  And  so  much  of 
it  might  be  committed  to  presbyters,  acting  in  sub- 
ordination to  their  bishop,  as  the  rules  of  every 
church  allowed.  For  this  part  of  confirmation  be- 
ing wholly  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  church  to  make  orders  in  all  things 
concerning  it,  both  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
persons  she  would  have  it  performed.  Which  is 
the  true  reason  of  so  much  variety,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, in  different  churches  in  the  administering 
this  first  ceremony  of  confirmation. 

Together  with  this  unction  they 
usually  joined  the  sign  of  the  cross.     Tb«  Mcood  ccr*. 

,  -  _  --    monj    of   oonflrm- 

For  this  ceremony  they  used  upon  all  jjioj  w«t  um  iigD 
occasions,  and  therefore  would  not 
omit  it  in  this  solemn  act  of  confirmation.  Of  this 
we  have  several  clear  proofs  in  Tertullian,  Pope 
Leo,  and  others,  which,  because  they  have  been 
already  recited  at  large,**  in  speaking  of  the  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  I  will  not  here  re- 
peat them ;  but  only  add,  that  the  name  consigna- 
tion, which  is  so  often  used  by  the  Latin  writers  to 
denote  confirmation,*  seems  to  have  had  its  rise 
from  this  ceremony  and  custom  of  signing  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  they  gave  the  unction  to 
persons  baptized.  And  this  in  some  measure  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  name  o^yiQ,  which  many  times, 
though  not  always,  denotes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
as  used  in  baptism  or  confirmation,  or  any  other  of- 
fice of  religion ;  of  which  I  need  not  here  be.  more 
particular. 

The  most  noted  ceremony  in  this  ^^^  ^ 
whole  affair,  and  that  which  most  „^!J^„;Sfy?SS 
universally  prevailed,  was  imposition  JKuh wyjolljl; 
of  hands  ;  a  ceremony  used  in  all  sorts  ^"^"^ ' 
of  benedictions,  but  more  peculiarly  applied  to  or- 
dination, reconciling  of  penitents,  and  confirmation. 
The  Latin  writers  commonly  speak  of  confirmation 
under  this  title.  But  some  think  it  was  not  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  who,  they  say,  only  used  chrism, 
and  not  imposition  of  hands,  in  confirmation.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake :  for  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions,'* in  the  same  chapter  where  he  rehearses 
the  prayer  of  the  mystical  chrism,  immediately  sub- 


"  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  3.  cap.  17.  lib.  7.  c.  22. 

■«  Cone.  ContUnt.  1.  can.  7.         ^  Cone.  Trull,  can.  95. 

>*  ^teriut  Amaaen.  de  Filio  Prodigo,  ap.  Photium,  Cod. 
271.  p.  1499. 

"  Conttit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  c.  44. 

*  Cone.  Barcinon.  can.  2.  Slatutum  est,  ut  cum  chrisma 
pretbyterit  dioBcetanis  pro  neopbytis  confirmandis  datur,  ni- 
hil pro  liquorit  pretio  accipiatur,  &c. 


»  Book  XI.  chap.  9.  MCt.  6. 

**  InnoC.  Ep.  1.  ad  Decent,  c.  3.  De  consignandis  Tero 
infantibus,  &c.  Martin.  Bracaren.  can.  52.  Presbyter  noa 
signet  infantes,  &c. 

^  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  44.  'Ejcatrrov  yhp  h  ivim- 
fii9  T^  X'tpo6eo-£a«*  iav  y&p  fi^  tU  UKatrrow  tovtmv  i^ 
IvlkKnetf  yivtrrai  irapd.  tov  tveri^tn  Upltn  ToiawTtf  Tt«, 
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joins,  This  is  the  power  of  imposition  of  hands  ne- 
cessary for  every  one :  for  unless  he  that  is  baptised 
have  this  invocation  of  the  holy  priest,  he  only  goes 
into  the  water  as  a  Jew,  and  puts  off  the  filth  of  the 
body,  but  not  the  filth  of  the  souL  Therefore, 
though  this  imposition  of  hands  be  not  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Greek  writers,  yet  it  is  always  to 
be  understood,  as  chrism  is  in  the  Latin  writers, 
where  only  imposition  of  hands  is  mentioned. 

j,^ ,  The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is 

ti»r*«^SJS?  5  by  all  ancient  writers  carried  as  high 
tapodiiononumu.  qs  thc  apostlcs,  aud  foundcd  upon  their 
example  and  practice.  There  are  three  passages  in 
Scripture  from  which  they  generally  deduce  it:  Acts 
viii.,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  apostles'  laying 
hands  on  those  whom  Philip  had  baptised.  Acts 
xix.,  where  St.  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  those  whom 
he  baptized  after  John's  baptism.  And  Heb.  vi.  2, 
where  mention  is  made  of  imposition  of  hands 
among  the  first  principles  of  religion.  Cyprian  de- 
rives it  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles"  laying 
their  hands  on  those  whom  Philip  baptized :  For, 
snys  he,  the  same  custom  is  now  observed  in  the 
church,  that  they  who  are  baptized,  are  presented 
to  the  governors  of  the  church,  that  by  their  prayer 
and  imposition  of  hands  they  may  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  in  other  places,"  he  refers  it  in  general 
to  apostolical  institution  and  practice.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  book  concerning  heretical  bap- 
tism, at  the  end  of  Cj'prian,**  deduces  it  likewise 
from  the  same  example  of  the  apostles'  \&ying  hands 
on  the  Samaritans  whom  Philip  baptized.  Firmi- 
lian  compares  the  bishop's  imposition  of  hands  to 
invocate  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  that  of  St,  Paul,"  upon 
those  whom  he  baptized  at  Ephesus.  St.  Jerom 
owns  the  Luciferian's  argument  to  be  good,  when  he 
derives  this  custom"  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  receiving  imposition 
of  hands  after  Philip  had  baptized  them :  though 


he  thinks  the  practice  and  tradition  of  the  church 
sufficient  to  authorise  such  a  cusKmd  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  rites  belonging  to  b^>tisiii 
and  other  things,  which  had  the  authority  of  laws, 
though  they  were  no  where  expressly  commanded 
in  Scripture ;  as  the  triple  immersion  in  baptism, 
and  the  tasting  of  milk  and  honey  in  token  of  t 
new  birth.  St  Austin  in  like  manner  affirms"  this 
observation  descended  to  the  governors  of  the  chaich 
from  the  apoatles,  who  prayed  over  those  on  whom 
they  laid  dieir  hands,  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  And  because  it  might  be  objected, 
that  the  apostolical  practice  was  for  a  quite  diffigmt 
end,  to  confer  on  men  the  miraculous  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  empowering  them  to  speak  with  new  tongues; 
he  is  very  careful  once  or  twice  to  answer  this  ob- 
jection, and  show,  that  notwithstanding  any  sodi 
difference,  this  practice  of  imposition  of  hands  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit,  might  be  said  to 
descend  from  the  apostles.  For,  says  he,"  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  only  in  the  caUiolic 
church  by  imposition  of  hands,  our  forefisthen 
would  have  us  to  understand  that  which  the  apos- 
tle says,  **  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  oar 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  us.*  For 
that  is  the  charity,  which  they  have  not  who  are 
cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church; 
and  though  they  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels,  and  know  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge, it  profits  them  nothing.  For  they  have 
not  the  love  of  God,  who  love  not  the  unity  of  the 
church ;  upon  which  account  it  is  rightly  said,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  received  but  only  in  the  ca- 
tholic church.  For  now  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
given  by  imposition  of  hands,  does  not  appear  with 
sensible  and  temporal  miracles  to  attest  it,  as  it  was 
heretofore  given  to  recommend  the  first  plantation 
of  faith,  and  to  dilate  the  church  in  its  infiuicy.  For 
who  now  expects,  that  they  to  whom  imposition  of 


**  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  JubaiaD.  p.  202.  Quod  nunc  quoque 
apud  008  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantar,  praspotitis 
eccletise  offerantur,  ut  per  nostram  orationem  et  maniis  im- 
potitionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantur. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  72.  ad  Stephan,  p.  196. 

"  AnoDym.  de  Bapt.  Heretic,  ap.  Cypr.  in  Append,  p. 
23.  Per  maniis  impositionem  episcopi  datur  unicuique  ere- 
denti  Spiritus  Sanctus,  ticut  apostoli  circa  Samaritanos 
post  Philippi  baptisma  manum  eis  imponendo  fecerunt. 

*  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  221. 

*  Hieron.  cent  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  An  nescis  et  jam  eccle- 
siarum  hunc  esse  morem,  ut  baptizatis  potttea  manus  impo- 
natur,  et  ita  invocetur  Spiritus  Sanctus  ?  Exigis  ubi  scrip- 
turn  sit?  In  Actibus  Apostolorum.  Etiamsi  ScripturoB 
auctoritas  nun  subesset,  totius  orbis  in  bac  parte  consensus 
iobtar  praecepti  obtinet.  Nam  et  multa  alia  qua?  per  tradi- 
tioncm  in  ecclesiis  obsenrantur,  auctoritatem  sibi  scriptn 
le^is  usurpaverunt ;  vclut  in  lavacro  tor  caput  mergitare ; 
deinde  egressos  lactis  et  mellis  pra>gu$tarc  concordiam  ad 
infant iffi  significationem. 

"  Aug.  de  Triu.  lib.  15.  c.  26.  Orabant  ut  vcniret  in  eos 
quibus  manus  imponebant,  non  ipsi  eum  dabaut.    Quern 


morem  in  suis  prspositis  etiam  nunc  servat  eccletia. 

"  Aug.  de  Bapt.  lib.  3.  cap.  16.  Spiritus  autem  Sanctm^ 
quod  in  sola  catholica  per  maniis  impositionem  dari  dicioir, 
nimirum  hoc  intelligi  majores  nostri  voluenmt,  quod  apos- 
tolus ait,  Quoniam  caritas  Dei  diffusa  est  in  cordibus  nostris 
per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qui  datus  est  nobis.  Ipsa  enim  est 
caritas,  quam  non  habent  qui  ab  ecclesin  catholics  con- 
munione  prncisi  sunt;  ac  per  hoc  etiamsi  Unguis  bominiim 
loqnantur  et  angelonim,  si  sciant  omnia  sacramenta  et  ooi- 
nem  scientiam,  &c.,  nihil  eis  prodest.  Non  autem  habent 
Dei  charitatem,  qui  ecclesias  non  diligunt  miitatem;  ac  per 
hoc  recte  intelligitur  dici,  non  accipi  nisi  in  catholica  Spi- 
ritus Sanctus.  Neque  enim  temporalibus  et  senstbilibQi 
miraculis  attestantibus  per  mantis  impositionem  mododstor 
Spirit?is  Sanctus ;  sicut  antea  dabatur  ad  commendatioDem 
rudis  fidci,  et  ecclesis  primordia  dilatanda.  Quis  cnin 
nunc  hoc  expectat,  ut  ii  quibus  manus  ad  accipiendnm  Spi- 
ritum Sanctum  imponitur,  repente  incipiant  linguis  kMjni? 
Sed  invisibiliter  et  latenter  intelltgitar  per  vincolum  ptoi 
eorum  cordibus  divina  caritas  inspirari,  at  povuit  dicers. 
Quoniam  caritas,  &c. 
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hands  is  giyen  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  should 
immediately  begin  to  speak  with  new  tongues  ?  But 
the  love  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  inspired  into  their 
hearts  invisibly  and  latently  by  the  bond  of  peace, 
so  as  they  may  truly  say,  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is^ven 
us."  He  gives  the  same  answer  to  this  pretended 
difficulty  in  another  place."  **  Hereby,"  says  he, "  we 
know  that  he  dwells  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he 
hath  given  us.**  If  thou  findest  in  thy  heart  the 
love  of  God,  thou  hast  the  Spirit  to  give  thee  know- 
ledge. Which  is  a  very  necessary  thing.  In  the 
first  age  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  believed, 
and  they  spake  with  tongues,  which  they  had  never 
learned,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  These 
were  signs  proper  for  that  time ;  for  then  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  thus  demon- 
strated in  all  kinds  of  tongues,  because  the  gospel 
was  to  run  throughout  the  whole  world  in  all  sorts 
of  languages.  But  this  demonstration  once  made, 
it  ceased.  For  does  any  man  now  expect  to  hear 
them  speak  with  new  tongues,  who  receive  imposi- 
tion of  hands  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
Or,  when  we  laid  hands  on  these  infents,  did  any  of 
you  look  when  they  should  speak  with  tongues  ? 
And  when  they  did  not  speak  with  tongues,  was 
any  one  so  perverse  in  heart,  as  to  say.  They  have 
not  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  For  if  they  had  re- 
ceived it,  they  would  have  spoken  with  tongues, 
as  was  done  heretofore.  If,  therefore,  there  be  no 
such  miracles  now,  to  testify  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  how  knows  any  man  that  he  has  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Let  him  ask  his  own  heart :  if  he 
loves  the  brethren,  the  Spirit  of  God  abideth  in 
in  him«  Thus  St  Austin  derives  imposition  of  hands 
for  conveying  the  Spirit  from  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  though  there  were  very  different  effects 
then  from  what  there  are  now :  though  men  had 
not  the  gift  of  tongues  conferred  upon  them,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles ;  yet  they  might  have  other 
graces,  sufficient  both  to  testify  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  entitle  the  act  of  imposition  of  hands 
to  the  dignity  of  an  apostolical  institution.  From 
whence  also  we  may  observe,  that  charity  and  unity. 


or  stedfastness  in  the  love  of  God  and  religion,  was 
a  particular  grace  of  the  Spirit  given  by  imposition 
of  hands :  which  because  heretics  could  not  have, 
who  were  baptized  out  of  the  church,  therefore  they 
always  received*  imposition  of  hands  upon*  their 
return  to  the  church,  whether  they  had  received  it 
in  pretence  among  their  own  party  before  or  not. 
For  some  heretics  gave  imposition  of  hands  together 
with  baptism,  and  others  did  not ;  but  both  of  them 
received  imposition  of  hands  again  upon  their  return 
to  the  catholic  church.  There  is  one  passage  more, 
upon  which  some  of  the  ancients  found  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  Heb.  vi.  2,  where  the  apostle  joins 
imposition  of  hands  with  baptism.  Upon  which, 
the  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose'*  notes, 
That  it  means  that  imposition  of  hands,  which  is 
supposed  to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  ordi- 
narily given  by  the  chief  priests  or  bishops  after 
baptism,  for  the  confirmation  of  men  in  the  unity  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  Which  exposition  is  repeated 
by  Haymo**  and  some  later  writers,  and  allowed  as 
probable  by  Grotius  and  Calvin.  There  is  one 
writer  more,  who  seems  to  derive  it  from  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost  He  goes  under  the  name  of  Eusebius 
Emissenus;  but  learned  men  suppose  him  to  be 
Eucherius  of  Lyons,  or  Hilary  of  Aries,  or  some 
other  writer  about  the  time  of  Pope  Leo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Whoever  he  was,  the 
accoimt  he  gives  of  confirmation  is  very  particular 
and  instructive,  and  therefore  the  whole  passage 
may  be  worth  translating.  That  which  imposition 
of  hands,"  says  he,  now  gives  to  every  one  in  con- 
firming neophytes,  the  same  did  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  then  confer  on  all  believers.  But  be- 
cause we  have  said,  that  imposition  of  hands  and 
confirmation  confers  something  on  him  that  is  bom 
again  and  regenerated  in  Christ;  perhaps  some  one 
will  be  ready  to  think  with  himself,  and  say.  What 
can  the  ministry  of  confirmation  profit  me  after  the 
mystery  of  baptism?  If,  after  the  font,  we  want 
the  addition  of  a  new  office,  then  we  have  not  re- 
ceived all  that  was  necessary  from  the  font  It  is 
not  so,  beloved.  For,  if  you  observe,  in  the  military 


*  Ang.  Tract.  6.  in  1  Joan.  iii.  t.  9.  p.  2M.  In  hoc  cog- 
noscimns  qnia  manet  in  nobis,  de  Spiritu  quern  dedit  nobis. 
Si  enim  inTcneris  te  habere  caritatem,  babes  Spiritum  Dei 
ad  intelligendttm.  Valde  enim  necessapia  res  est.  Primis 
temporibus  cadebat  super  credentes  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  lo- 
quebantor  Unguis  quas  non  didicerant,  quomodo  Spiritus 
dabal  eis  pronunciare.  Signa  erant  tempo  ri  opportuna. 
Opsrtebat  enim  ita  significari  in  omnibus  linguis  Spiritum 
Sanctum;  qnia  evangelium  Dei  per  omneslinguas  cursurum 
erat  toto  erbe  terrarum.  Significatum  est  illud,  et  transiit. 
Nonqoid  modo'  quibus  imponitur  manus  ad  accipiendum 
Spiritam  Sanctum,  hoc  ezspectatur,  ut  linguis  loquantur  ? 
Ant  qoando  impoiuimus  manum  istis  infantibus,  attendit 
imnsqoitque  vestrum,  utrum  linguis  loquerentur  ?  Et  cum 
fidtivt  eot  linguis  non  loqui,  ita  perverso  corde  aliquis  ves- 
trum fhit,  at  dicerat,  Non  acceperunt  isti  Spiritum  Sanctum  ? 


Nam  si  accepissent,  linguis  loquerentur,  quemadmodum 
tunc  factum  est  Si  ergo  per  hnc  miracula  modo  testimo- 
nium prssentiflB  Spiritiis  Sancti  non  fit:  imde  cognoscit 
quisque  accepisse  se  Spiritum  Sanctum  ?  Interroget  cor 
suum :  si  diligit  fratrem,  manet  Spiritus  Dei  in  illo. 

^  Aug.  de  Bapt  lib.  5.  cap.  23.  Propter  cbaritatis  co- 
puUtionem,  quod  est  maximum  donum  Spiritiis  Sancti, 
sine  quo  non  Taleant  quncunqiie  alia  sancta  in  homine  fue- 
rint,  manus  correctis  bcreticis  imponitur. 

'1  Ambros.  in  Heb.  vi.  2.  Impositionis  manuum  per 
quam  Spiritus  Sanctus  accipi  posse  creditur :  quod  post  bap- 
tismum  ad  confirmationem  unitatis  in  ecdesia  Cbristi  a 
pontificibus  fieri  solet. 

«  Haymo  in  Heb.  vi.  2. 

*■  Euseb.  Emissen.  Hom.  de  Pentecost 
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life,  when  the  emperor  has  chosen  any  one  to  be  a 
soldier,  he  does  not  only  set  his  mark  or  character 
upon  him,  but  furnishes  him  with  competent  arms 
for  fighting :  so  it  is  in  a  baptized  person,  the  bene- 
diction is  his  armour.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  sol- 
dier ;  give  him  also  the  weapons  of  warfare.  What 
doth  it  profit,  though  a  father  confer  a  great  estate 
upon  his  child,  if  he  do  not  also  provide  him  a 
tutor?  Now,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  keeper,  and 
comforter,  and  tutor  to  those  who  are  regenerated 
in  Christ  As  the  Scripture  saith,  **  Except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 
Therefore  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  descends  with  his 
saving  presence  on  the  waters  of  baptism,  *there 
gives  us  the  plenitude  of  perfection  to  make  us  in- 
nocent;  but  in  confirmation  he  gives  us  an  aug- 
mentation of  grace.  Because  in  this  world  we  are 
to  live  all  our  lives  among  invisible  enemies,  and  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  dangers ;  in  baptism  we  are 
bom  again  to  life,  but  after  baptism  we  are  confirm- 
ed to  fight ;  in  baptism  we  are  washed,  but  after 
baptism  we  are  strengthened.  And  so  the  benefits 
of  regeneration  are  sufficient  for  those  who  pre- 
sently leave  this  world ;  but  to  them  who  are  to  live 
in  it,  the  auxiliary  aids  of  confirmation  are  also  ne- 
cessary. Regeneration  by  itself  alone  saves  those 
who  arc  presently  received  in  peace  into  a  better 
world;  but  confirmation  arms  and  prepares  those 
who  are  reserved  to  fight  the  battles  and  combats  of 
this  world.  He  that,  after  baptism,  goes  immaculate, 
with  the  innocence  which  he  has  acquired,  to  death, 
is  confirmed  by  death ;  because  he  cannot  sin  after 
death.  If  here  we  shall  ask,  what  advantage  the 
apostles  had  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ?  the  Lord 
himself  evidently  shows  us,  saying,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now :  howbeit,  when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  You  see,  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  the  heart  of  a  believer  is 
dilated  and  enlarged  with  prudence  and^constancy. 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  apostles 
were  terrified  even  to  the  denial  of  Christ ;  but  after 
his  visitation  they  were  armed  with  a  contempt  of 
death,  even  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  his  sake.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  have  redemption  by  Christ,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  us  the  gift  of  spiritual  wisdom, 
by  which  we  are  illuminated,  edified,  instructed,  and 
consummated  to  perfection.  This  is  the  account 
which  the  ancients  generally  give  of  the  original 


of  imposition  of  hands  *,  which  ceremony  is  now 
wholly  laid  aside  and  disused  in  the  Roman  church, 
though  they  pretend  to  make  another  sacrament  of 
confirmation.    But  this  only  by  the  way. 

From  the  account  given  by  this 
author,  we  clearly  learn,  what  the  an-  wh«t  opmiM  uw 
cients  supposed  confirmation  super-  njewrityofeooftrm- 
added  to  the  benefit  of  regeneration. 
The  new  birth  gave  innocence  and  pardon  of  sins ; 
but  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit  added  wisdom  and 
strength  to  preserve  and  establish  men  in  innocence 
to  perfection.  He  also  shows  us  what  opinion  the 
ancients  had  of  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  It 
was  not  absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  baptism.  For 
if  men  died  immediately  after  baptism  without  im- 
position of  hands,  they  were  saved  by  their  inno- 
cence which  they  had  acquired  in  baptism:  they 
needed  no  other  confirmation  but  death,  which  was 
a  security  against  all  other  dangers.  Confirmation 
was  only  necessary  to  those  who  were  to  live  and 
fight  with  the  world  and  invisible  powers.  And 
this  is  the  sense  of  all  other  writers,' who  speak  the 
highest  of  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  The  coun- 
cil of  Eliberis  having  said,**  That  it  was  necessary 
for  the  bishop  to  consummate  those  by  his  benedic- 
tion, who  were  baptized  by  deacons ;  adds.  Yet  if 
any  one  die  before  this  can  be  done,  he  is  justified 
by  the  faith  which  he  professed  in  baptism.  And 
so  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  says," 
If  there  be  neither  oil  nor  chrism,  the  water  alone 
is  sufficient  both  for  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  seal  of  the  covenant  By  which  we  are  to 
mollify  that  other  harsh  expression  of  his  in  an- 
other place,"  where  he  says.  That  baptism  without 
this  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  of  the  priest, 
is  only  a  bodily  washing,  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
purging  the  filth  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  souL 
For  unless  some  very  candid  interpretation  be  put 
upon  this  expression,  it  will  be  highly  injurious  and 
derogatory  to  the  saving  power  of  baptism,  which 
purges  away  sin  by  a  spiritual  regeneration.  And 
therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  let  the  harsh  ex- 
pressions of  this  author  be  interpreted  by  himself, 
when  he  owns  that  the  water  of  baptism  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  the  ends  of  chrism  or  confirma- 
tion, where  that  is  omitted  not  by  any  contempt, 
but  for  want  of  opportunity  to  receive  it  And  this 
is  plainly  St  Jerom's  meaning,  when  he  says.  That 
though  the  practice  of  imposition  of  hands  descends 
from  the  acts  of  the  apostles;"  yet  in  many  places 


**  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus  regens  plebem, 
sine  episcopo  vel  presbytero,  aliquos  baptizaverit,  episcopus 
eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit  Quod  si  ante  de 
seculo  recesserint,  sub  fide ;  qua  quis  crediderit,  potent  esse 
Justus. 

*^  Constit  A  post  lib.  7.  c.  22.  Et  6k  fitirt  iXaiov  ij,  fi^t 
/uvpov,  dpKBi  'Oiatpy  Kal  irpdi  xP^^^^y  '^^  irpd^  <r<ppaylda. 

••  Constit.  lib.  7.  c.  41 


"  Hieron.  cont  Lucifer,  c.4.  Quod  si  obloqueris,  Quare 
in  ecclesia  baptizatus  nisi  per  manus  episcopi  non  accipiat 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  quem  nos  asserimus  in  vero  baptismate 
tribui ;  disce  banc  observationem  ez  ea  auctoritate  descen- 
dere,  quod  post  ascensum  Domini  Spiritus  Sanctus  descen- 
dit.  Multis  in  locis  id  tamen  esse  factum  reperimus  ad 
bonorem  potius  sacerdotii,  quam  ad  legis  necessitatem. 
Alioquin  si  episcopi  tantam  imprecatione  Spiritus  Sanctus 
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it  was  observed  rather  for  the  honour  of  the  chief 
pdesthood,  than  for  any  absolute  necessity  of  the 
thing.  For  otherwise,  if  the  Spirit  was  only  obtain- 
ed by  the  prayer  of  the  bishop,  those  men  must  be 
in  a  deplorable  condition  that  were  baptized  in  vil- 
lages, and  castles,  and  remote  places,  by  presbyters 
and  deacons,  and  died  before  the  bishop  could  come 
to  visit  them.  All,  therefore,  that  was  necessary  to 
salvation  was  conferred  in  baptism,  which  minis- 
tered such  a  portion  of  the  Spirit,  as  was  sufficient  to 
cleanse  men  from  sin,  and  qualify  them  for  eternal 
life.  So  that  when  some  of  the  ancients  say,  That 
baptism  does  not  minister  the  Spirit,  which  was 
only  given  by  imposition  of  hands  in  confirmation ; 
as  Cornelius  pleads  in  his  letter"  against  Novatian ; 
and  Tertullian,"  who  says.  That  we  do  not  obtain 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism,  but  are  only  cleansed 
in  the  water  and  prepared  for  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they 
are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  only  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  in  that  full  measure  in 
baptism,  as  afterward  by  imposition  of  hands.  They 
do  not  deny  that  baptism  grants  men  remission  of 
sins  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  that 
there  are  some  further  effects  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  not  ordinarily  conferred  on 
men,  but  by  the  subsequent  invocation  of  the  Spirit, 
the  increase  of  which  men  were  to  desire,  and  to 
receive  imposition  of  hands  in  order  to  obtain  it 
In  which  sense  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,"  because  the  apostles 
had  not  yet  received  that  plentiful  effiision  of  it  in 
the  gift  of  tongues,  which  they  afterwards  had  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  though  they  had  before  re- 
ceived such  a  measure  of  it  as  both  enabled  them  to 
work  several  sorts  of  miracles,  and  also  qualified 
them  in  every  respect  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

s^^g^  But  though  the  ancients  did  not 

J^SZS^iS!^.  think  this  imposition  of  hands  so  ab- 
****^  ^  solutely  necessary,  as  that  the  want 

of  it  should  exclude  those  who  were  baptized  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  yet  they  thought  fit  to 
punish  the  neglect  of  it,  by  setting  some  marks  of 
disgrace  and  public  censure  upon  such  as  volun- 
tarily and  carelessly  omitted  it,  when  they  had  op- 
portunity to  receive  it  Such  men  were  ordinarily 
denied  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  and 
holy  orders.  As  appears  from  the  objection  made 
against  Novatian,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ordained, 


because  being  baptized  privately  with  clinic  bap- 
tism, he  had  afterward  neglected  to  receive  his  con- 
summation from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  which** 
he  ought  to  have  done  by  the  laws  of  the  church. 
And  to  this  purpose  the  council  of  Neoctesarea*' 
has  a  canon,  forbidding  such  to  be  ordained ;  which 
is  made  part  of  the  code  of  the  universal  church. 
The  council  of  Eliberis  also  ^excludes  such  as  have 
not  lavacrum  integrum^  their  own  baptism  completed 
by  imposition  of  hands,  from  the  privilege  of  giving 
baptism  to  others,  which  in  cases  of  necessity  they 
allowed  to  all  other  laymen.  So  far  they  thought 
fit  to  discountenance  the  contempt  and  neglect  of 
confirmation,  though  they  neither  esteemed  it  a 
distinct  sacrament  from  baptism,  nor  of  absolute 
necessity  to  salvation,  but  only  as  a  proper  means 
to  strengthen  men  in  their  Christian  warfiEire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OP  THB  REMAINING  CEREMONIES   OF  BAPTISM  FOL- 
LOWING CONFIRMATION. 

Much  about  the  same  time  as  the        ^^^ , 
unction  of  confirmation  was  adminis-  tilSrSthS^****" 

white  I 


tered  to  persons  newly  baptized,  they 
were  also  clothed  in  white  garments.  In  the  Latin 
church  it  came  immediately  before  confirmation,  but 
in  the  Greek  church  it  seems  to  have  followed  after. 
For  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  it  as  following  the 
unction.*  This  was  to  represent  their  having  put  off 
the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  having  put  on  the 
new  man  Christ  Jesus.  Hence  they  were  called 
XivxufMviivvTtii  and  grex  Christi  candulus  et  niveus, 
the  white  flock  of  Christ,'  as  we  find  in  Lactantius 
and  many  others.  Palladius,  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Chrysostom,'  notes  it  particularly,  as  a  great  piece 
of  barbarity  in  Arcadius,  that  when  St  Chrysostom's 
presbyters  in  his  exile  had  baptized  three  thousand 
persons  at  one  festival,  the  emperor  sent  his  sol- 
diers to  disperse  them,  as  they  were  Xtvxitfiovovvrtci 
clothed  in  their  white  garments.  This  was  other- 
wise called,  the  garment  of  Christ,  and  the  mystical 
garment  For  so  Socrates*  and  Sozomen,*  speaking 
of  the  ordination  of  Nectarius,  bishop  of  Constan- 


defluit,  lugendi  sunt  qui  in  villulis  aut  in  caitellis  aut  in  re- 
motioribus  locis  per  presbyteros  et  diaconot  baptizati  ante 
dormierunt,  quam  ab  epiacopis  inviserentur. 

**  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  43.  Tovrov  fiii  rvx^v,  vmv  <br 
Tov  'Aylov  TlifivfiaT09  2twx«  > 

*  TertuL  de  Bapt.  cap.  6.  Non  quod  in  aqua  Spiritom 
Sanctum  consequamur,  sed  in  aqua  emundati,  sub  angelo 
Spiritui  Sancto  preparamur. 

«  Euteb.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  «*  Cone.  Neocasaar.  can.  12. 

«  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  38. 

>  CyriL  Cateeh.  Myst  4.  n.  2.  'Evdva^^tvo*  t^  uvuvfia- 


TucA  Xtvurd,  XP^  Xtux«*AM>w«i'  i«airorr^«,  &c. 

*  Lactant.  Carmen  de  Retur.  Dom. 

Fulgentet  animas  vestis  quoque  Candida  tignat; 
Et  grege  de  niyeo  gaudia  pastor  babet. 
Moscbus,  Prat.  Spir.  cap.  207.    'Id<$rrfv  ainiiv  XtvKo^to- 
povvawt  &c.    Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  145. 
Unde  parens  sacro  ducit  de  fonte  sacerdos 
Infantes  niveos  corpore,  corde,  habitu. 

*  Pallad.  Vit.  Cbrysost  cap.  9.       «^  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  a 

*  Sozom.  lib.  7.  cap.  8.  Tfi»  /uvruc^  Icdrjra  In  iifi4>u<r- 

fliiHtSf  &c 
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tinople,  which  was  immediately  given  him  after  his 
baptism,  say,  He  was  ordained  whilst  he  had  his 
mystical  garment  on;  meaning  this  white  robe, 
which  had  just  before  been  given  him  at  his  bap- 
tism. St.  Jerom*  also,  writing  to  Fabiola,  seems  to 
allude  to  this,  when  he  says,  We  are  to  be  washed 
with  the  precepts  of  Grod,  and  when  we  are  prepared 
for  the  garment  of  Christ,  putting  off  our  coats  of 
skins,  we  shall  put  on  the  linen  garment,  that  hath 
nothing  of  death  in  it,  but*  is  all  white,  that  rising 
out  of  the  waters  of  baptism,  we  may  gird  about 
our  loins  with  truth,  and  cover  the  former  filthiness 
of  our  breasts.  Some  also  allege  two  other  passages 
of  his  in  his  epistles  to  Pope  Damasus,'  where  he 
speaks  of  his  having  put  on  the  garment  of  Christ 
at  Rome.  But  others,  who  have  more  exactly  "con- 
sidered the  time  of  St  Jeromes  baptism,  and  the 
same  phrase  as  used  by  him  in  other  places,  more 
probably  conclude,  that  he  means  the  monastic 
habit,  which  he  elsewhere*  calls  the  garment  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  albes  of  baptism.  However,  not 
insisting  on  those  dubious  passages  of  St  Jerom, 
the  ancient  custom  is  sufficiently  attested  from 
other  authors. 

Some  of  which  also  tell  us,  that 
ThMc  lomctimM  thcsc  finuments  were  wont  to  be  de- 

deliYerad    to    thnn    ..  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

jtt»Mtenin  form  hvcred  to  the  neophytes  with  a  so- 
lemn form  of  words,  in  the  nature  of 
a  charge:  such  as  that  in  6regor3r's  Sacramen- 
tarium,**  Receive  the  white  and  immaculate  gar- 
ment, which  thou  mayest  bring  forth  without  spot 
before  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
thou  mayest  have  eternal  life.    Amen. 

8^^  These  garments  were    conmionly 

•JSn'ffi  uJS  worn  eight  days,  and  then  laid  up  in 
the  church.  ^^  church.    St  Austin,  or  some  one 

under  his  name,"  speaks  of  the  Sunday  after  Easter, 
as  the  time  appointed  for  this  purpose.  That  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paschal  festival,  and  then  the 
neophytes  changed  their  habit ;  whence  that  day  is 
thought  to  have  the  name  of  Dominica  m  AUns ;  and 
Whit- Sunday  is  said  to  be  so  caUed  from  this  cus- 
tom of  wearing  white  robes  after  baptism.  These, 
being  laid  aside,  were  carefully  preserved  in  the 


vestries  of  the  church,  as  an  evidence  against  men, 
if  afterward  they  violated  those  professions  which 
they  had  made  in  baptism.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  which  we  have  related  in  Victor  Uticensis,  con- 
cerning one  Elpidiphorus,  a  citizen  of  Carthage, 
who  having  a  long  time  lived  in  the  communion  of 
the  church,  at  last  turned  Arian,  and  became  a  bit- 
ter enemy  to  the  orthodox  in  the  VandaUc  persecu- 
tion. Among  others,  whom  he  summoned  before 
him  as  their  judge,  was  one  Muritta,  a  deacon,  who 
had  been  sponsor  for  him  at  his  baptism.  He,  being 
ready  to  be  put  upon  the  rack,  produced  against 
him  those  white  robes  with  which  he  had  been 
clothed  at  his  baptism;  and  with  wordd **  melting 
all  the  whole  city  into  tears,  he  thus  bespoke  him: 
These  are  the  garments,  O  Elpidiphorus,  thou  min- 
ister of  error,  which  shall  accuse  thee,  when  the 
majesty  of  the  great  Judge  shall  appear;  these  I 
will  diligently  keep  as  a  testimony  of  tfay  ruin, 
which  shall  depress  thee  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
that  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone.  These  are  they 
that  were  girt  about  thee,  when  thou  earnest  inn 
maculate  out  of  the  holy  font ;  these  are  they  that 
shall  bitterly  pursue  thee,  when  thou  shalt  bq^n  to 
take  thy  portion  in  the  flames  of  hell ;  because  thou 
hast  clothed  thyself  with  cursing  as  with  a  garment, 
and  hast  cast  off  the  sacred  obligation  of  thy  bap- 
tism, and  the  true  faith  which  thou  didst  then  pro- 
fess and  take  upon  thee.  So  that  the  design  of 
this  significant  ceremony  was,  first  to  represent  that 
innocence  and  angelical  purity,  which  every  man 
obtained  by  the  remission  of  his  sins  in  baptism, 
and  then  to  remind  them  of  the  obligations  and 
professions  they  had  entered  into,  which,  if  they 
violated,  would  rise  up  as  so  many  accusers  at  the 
day  of  judgment. 

To  this  ceremony  of  wearing  white 
robes,  they  added  another  of  the  like     Tbe^^^^^y  «i 

1  .    •  ^,  .  -  Ii»ht»   and    Upm. 

nature,  which  was  the  canymg  of  wh»t  intended  by 

..!«  .«*11  X  '^  ^^     *^     WhO«« 

hirhted  tapers  m  their  hands.     I  can-  e^-f*  ^}\  *»>« 

o  r  were  pronded. 

not  say  this  was  so  universal  a  practice 
as  the  former,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  among  other  teremonies  following  baptism. 
The  station,  says  he,  when  immediately  after  bap- 


'  Hieron.  £p.  128.  ad  Fabiol.  Praeceptis  Dei  lavandi 
•umus,  et  cum  parati  ad  indumentum  Christi,  tunicas  pelli- 
ceas  deposuerimus,  tunc  induemur  veste  linea,  nihil  in  se 
mortis  habente,  sed  tola  Candida,  ut  de  baptismo  consur- 
gentes,  cingamus  limibos  in  veHtate. 

'  Id.  £p.  57.  ad  Damas.  Cathedram  Petri,  et  fidem  apos- 
tolico  ore  laudatam  censui  consulendam ;  inde  nunc  animsB 
postiilans  cibum,  unde  olim  Christi  vestimenta  suscept  It. 
Ep.  78.  ad  Damas.  Christi  vestem  in  Romana  urbe  sus- 
cipiens,  nunc  barbaro  Syrias  limite  teneor. 

*  See  Wall  of  Infant  Baptism,  par.  ii.  chap.  3.  sect.  10. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustocb.  c.  1. 

'*  Gregor.  Sacrament  de  Bapt  Infant.  Vestitur  in&ns 
dicente  presbytero,  Accipe  vestem  candidam  et  immacula- 
tam,  quam  perferas  sine  macula  ante  tribunal  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi,  ut  habeas  vitam  aetemam.  Amen.    Ordo  Ro- 


man, de  S.  Sabbato.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  10.  p.  83.  Deportantur 
ipsi  infantes  ante  eum,  et  dat  singulis  stolam  candidam  et 
decem  siliquas  et  chrismale,  dicens,  Accipe  vestem  candi- 
dam, &c. 

"  Aug.  Hom.  86.  de  Diversis,  in  Octavis  Paschse,  1. 10. 
p.  709.  Paschalis  soUennitas  hodiema  festivitate  conclu- 
ditur,  et  ideo  hodie  neophytorum  habitus  commutatur ;  ita 
tamen,  ut  candor,  qui  de  habitu  deponitur,  semper  in  corde 
teneatur. 

M  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  5.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  7.  p.  6ia 
H«c  sunt  Unteamina,  Elpidiphore,  minister  erroris,  quse  te 
accusabunt,  dum  majestas  venerit  judicantis;  custodiente 
dfligentia  mea  ad  testimonium  tuas  perditionis,  ad  demer- 
gendum  te  in  abysso  putei  sulphurantis.  Haec  te  immacu- 
latum  cinxerant  de  fonte  surgentem ;  haec  te  acriter  perse- 
quentur,  flammantem  Gehennam  com  coeperts  potsidere,  &c. 
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thou  shalt  be  placed  before  the  altar,  is  an 
emblem  of  the  glory  of  the  life  to  come ;  the  psalm- 
ody with  which  thou  shalt  be  received,  is  a  foretaste 
of  those  hymns  and  songs  of  a  better  life ;  and  the 
lamps  which  thou  shalt  light,"  are  a  figure  of  those 
lamps  of  faith,  wherewith  bright  and  virgin  souls 
shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom.  Others  refer 
it  to  another  reason,  that  it  might  be  a  symbol  of 
their  own  present  illumination,  and  as  done  in  allu- 
lion  to  that  saying  of  our  Saviour,  ^  So  let  your 
light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.''  In  some  baptisms  also  of  great  men,  we 
find  these  ceremonies  enlarged  and  set  oflf  with 
greater  pomp ;  for  not  only  they  themselves,  but 
aU  their  retinue  and  attendance  were  clothed  in 
white  garments,  and  all  carried  lamps  in  their 
bands.  As  it  was  in  the  magnificent  baptism  of  the 
younger  Theodosius,  related  in  an  epistle  of  Marcus 
Gazensis**  published  by  Baronius;  where  he  says, 
The  procession  from  the  church  to  the  palace  was 
extremely  splendid ;  for.  the  leaders  of  the  people' 
were  all  clothed  in  white,  which  made  the  company 
look  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  snow ;  and  all 
the  senators,  and  men  of  quality,  and  soldiers  in 
their  ranks  carried  lamps  in  their  hands,  that  one 
would  have  thought  the  stars  had  appeared  upon 
earth.  The  expense  of  these  things,  especially 
when  so  very  sumptuous  and  magnificent,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  was  defrayed  by  every  person 
at  his  own  prpper  cost  and  charge.  And  so  the  ob- 
jection which  some  make  in  Gregory  Naadanzen 
against  baptism,  upon  the  account  of  the  charge  at- 
tending it,  plainly  intimates.  For  thus  they  object 
against  it :  Where  is  the  gift  that  I  shall  ofifer  at 
baptism?  where  is  the  garment"  of  light  in  which 
I  must  shine?  wherewithal  shall  I  entertain  my 
baptizers?  To  which  Nazianzen  replies,  That  in 
great  things  men  should  not  be  concerned  about 
such  small  matters  as  these.  For  the  sacrament 
itself  was  far  above  these  visible  objects.  Therefore 
offer  thyself  for  a  gift,  put  on  Christ  for  a  garment, 
and  let  thy  entertainment  of  me,  the  minister,  be  a 
holy  conversation.  God  requires  no  great  thing  of 
us,  which  the  poor  cannot  give.  From  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  either  these  ceremonies  were 


omitted  in  the  baptism  of  poor  men,  or  else  the 
church  herself  was  at  the  charge  of  them.  Which 
some  think  may  be  inferred  from  the  donations  of 
Constantine  made  to  the  baptisteries  of  Rome,  men- 
tioned in  the  Pontifical,  in  the  Life  of  Pope  Sylves- 
ter; but  it  may  more  certainly  be  proved  from  the 
epistles  of  Pope  Gregory,"  where  he  often  mentions 
his  giving  these  garments  to  the  poor,  who  could 
not  provide  them  for  themselves. 

Another  ceremony  used  to  congra-  g,^  5^ 
tulate  such  as  were  newly  baptized,  giJSl'^S'imSS 
upon  their  admission  and  iUcorpora-  "•**'  »«?**■«»• 
tion  into  the  church,  was  the  kiss  of  peace.  Which 
was  observed  even  towards  infants,  as  we  learn  frt)m 
that  objection  raised  against  it  in  Cyprian ;  where 
the  opponents  pleaded  for  deferring  baptism  till  the 
child  was  eight  days  old,  because  children  at  their 
birth  were  unclean,  and  every  one  abhorred  to  kiss 
them,  as  was  necessary  to  be  done  after  baptism,  to 
testify  their  right  of  fraternity  upon  their  adoption 
into  God's  family.  To  which  Cyprian  replied,  That 
this  was  no  impediment  to  their  baptism ;  for  all 
things  were  clean  to  them  that  were  clean.  No 
one  ought  to  abhor  that  which  God  had  vouchsafed 
to  make.  For  though  an  infant  was  but  just  bom, 
yet  he  was  then  in  such  a  condition,  as  no  one 
ought  to  abhor"  in  giving  him  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, or  imparting  to  him  the  kiss  of  peace.  This 
custom  is  also  mentioned  by  St.  Austin,"  and  it 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  that  apostolical  rule,  ob- 
served in  the  eucharist  and  other  holy  offices,  of 
saluting  one  anothec  with  a  holy  kiss,  in  token  of 
their  most  cordial  afiection,  and  acknowledging 
one  another  as  brethren.  St  Chrysostom  gives 
another  reason  why  it  was  called,  the  peace,  or 
the  kiss  of  peace,  because  men  were  now  reconciled 
to  Grod  by  baptism,  and  restored  to  his  peace  and 
iiGivour.  For  elegantly  comparing  the  two  nativities 
of  man  together,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  he 
sajrs.  The  first  birth  is  always  attended  with  tears 
and  lamentations,  nature  as  it  were  presaging  the 
subsequent  sorrows  and  miseries  of  life :  but  in  the 
second  birth  it  is  otherwise:  here  are  no  tears  or 
mournings,  but  salutations,  and  kisses,  and  em- 
*bracings  of  the  brethren,  who  acknowledge  the  person 
baptized  as  one  of  their  own  members,  and  receive 


"  Naz.  Orst.  40.  de  Bapt  p.  672. 

M  Ap.  Bmron.  an.  401.  t.  5.  p.  134.  Baptizato  juniori 
Theodosio,  et  ab  ecclesia  egresao  in  palatium,  licebat  runtis 
intueri  decarem  eonmi  ((ui  pneerant  multitadini,  et  vettem 
•omm  refulgentem.  Erat  enim  omnes  caodidati,  tit  ezisti- 
maretur  multitudo  ease  oive  repleta.  Pracedebant  aatem 
patricii,  illuttrea,  et  onmis  dignita*  cum  ordinibus  militari- 
bus,  omnes  portantes  cereoe,  ut  potareotur  astra  cemi  in 
terra. 

»  Naz.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  6&5.    How  ik  ifufHiTum 

**  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  24.  ad  Faostin.  Quoecunque  ex  iis 
panperes,  et  ad  vestem  sibi  emendam  non  sufficere  posse 


cognoscis:  te  eis  ve8tem,quain  ad  baptisma  habeant,  com- 
parare  volumus  ac  prabere.     Vid.  lib.  4.  Ep.  16. 

»  Cypr.  Ep.  59.  al.  64.  ad  Fidum,  p.  IGO.  Nam  et  quod  ves- 
tiginm  infkntis  in  primis  partfiis  sui  diebus  conttituti,  mundum 
non  esse  dixisti,  qnod  unusquisque  nostrmn  adhuc  horreat 
exosculari ;  nee  hoc  putamus  ad  coslestem  gratiam  dandam 
impedimento  esse  oportere ;  scriptum  est  enim,  Omnia  mun- 
da  sunt  mundis.  Nee  aliquis  nostrftm  id  debet  horrere, 
qnod  Deus  dignatus  est  facere.  Nam  etsi  adhuc  infans  a 
partu  novus  est,  non  ita  est  tamen,  ut  quisquam  ilium  in 
gratia  danda  atque  in  pace  facienda  exosculari  horrere  de- 
beat,  &c. 

"  Aug.  cont.  Eptst  Pelag.  lib.  4.  cap.  & 
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him  as  one  returning  from  a  long  peregrination  out 
of  his  own  country.  For  because  before  his  bap- 
tism he  was  an  enemy,  but  after  baptism  is  made  a 
friend  of  our  common  Lord,  we  therefore  all  rejoice 
with  him:  and  upon  this  account,  the**  kiss  has 
the  name  of  peace,  that  we  may  learn  thereby,  that 
God  has  ended  the  war,  and  received  us  into  fami- 
liarity and  friendship  with  himself.  Hence  it  is,  that 
to  give  the  peace  to  any  one,  is  the  same  thing  many 
times  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  as  to  salute 
him  with  the  holy  kiss,  in  the  phrase  of  the  apostle. 
They  were  used  also  to  give  to  the 
j^A«w»  .'nd^Hk.*ta  ^cwly  baptized  a  little  taste  of  honey 
gujn  or  tiMir  Mw  and  milk :  which  Salmasius  and  some 
others*  suppose  to  be  given  them  in- 
stead of  the  eucharist ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
eucharist  was  given  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
ancients  themselves  give  another  reason  for  it  St 
Jerom"  and  TertulUan"  say  it  was  to  signify  their 
new  birth,  and  that  they  were  now  as  children 
adopted  into  God*s  family.  Tertullian  says  more- 
over," That  the  Marcionites  retained  the  custom  for 
the  same  reason  as  they  did  many  other  usages  of 
the  church.  St  Jerom**  says  further,  That  in  some 
of  the  Western  churches,  the  mixture  was  made  up 
of  milk  and  wine  instead  of  honey,  and  this  in  allu- 
sion to  those  [Passages  of  the  apostle,  '*  I  have  fed  you 
with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat ;  **  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's saying,  "  As  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word."  For  milk  denotes  the  innocency 
of  children.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  also*  takes 
notice  of  this  custom,  saying,  As  soon  as  we  are 
bom,  we  are  nourished  with  milk,  which  is  the  nu- 
triment of  the  Lord.  And  when  we  are  bom  again, 
we  are  honoured  with  the  hope  of  rest  by  the  pro- 
mise of  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  where  it  is  said 
to  rain  milk  and  honey.  For  by  these  material 
things  we  are  assured  of  that  sacred  food.  We  learn 
further,  from  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  that 
this  milk  and  honey  had  a  peculiar  consecration 
distinct  from  that  of  the  eucharist  It  is  there  said 
to  be  offered  at  the  altar,"  on  a  day  most  solemn, 
(which  means  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter,  which  was  the  most  solemn  time  of 
baptism,)  and  there  to  have  its  proper  benediction 


»•  Chrys.  Senn.  50.  de  Util.  Legendse  Scripturae,  t  5.  p. 
686.  Aid  TouTo  Kal  r6  <pt\riiiia  tlpnmt  JcaXfiirat,  'Iva  fi6- 
6wfjiiv  OTt  xoXcfioy  KUTiXvatv  6  Oc^v,  Koi  irpm  riiv  oIkiI- 
ucriv  tiruvnyayi  t^v  kavTOv. 

»  Salmas.  ap.  Suicer.  Thesaur.    Part.  2.  p.  1136. 

''  HieroD.  coat.  Lucif.  cap.  4.  Deindfe  egressos  lactis 
et  mellis  prsegustare  concordiam  ad  infantis  significa- 
tionem. 

»  TertuL  de  Coron.  MQ.  c.  3.  lode  suscepti  lactis  et 
mellis  preegustamiu  concordiam. 

"  It  coat.  Marcioo.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  Sed  et  ille  uique 
nee  aquam  reprobavit  creatoris,  qua  suos  abluit,  nee  oleum 
quo  ftuos  unxit,  nee  mellis  et  lactis  societatem,  qua  suos  in- 
fantat,  nee  panem,  quo  ipsum  corpus  suum  repraesentat 

^  Hieron.  in  Esai.  Iv.  1.    Lac  significat  innocentiam 


for  the  mystery  of  in&nts,  (that  is,  persons  newly 
baptized,  who  are  conmionly  called  infants  in  the 
mystical  sense,)  that  it  might  be  distinguished  from 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
This  part  of  the  canon  indeed  is  omitted  in  some 
collections,  but  Labbe  says  it  was  in  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  it  is  now  so  read  in  the  body  of 
the  African"  Code ;  which  puts  the  matter  beyond  . 
an  dispute.  I  have  given  this  canon  with  a  little 
explanatory  paraphrase,  because  some  learned  men 
complain  of  the  obscurity  of  it,  and  profess  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  dark  about  the  mystery  of  infiwts, 
which  seems  to  me  evidently  to  refer  to  this  custom 
of  giving  milk  and  honey  to  the  newly  baptised. 

When  persons  were  thus  adopted  g^^ 
into  God's  family,  and  acknowledged  J^^  jSST^  ** 
as  brethren  in  Christ,  then  they  were  '"•^* 
admitted  as  sons  to  call  upon  God  their  Father,  and 
immediately  required  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  words 
taught  us  by  Christ  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions" bids  them  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  standing 
upright,  because  they  were  now  risen  with  Christ 
from  the  dead :  and  after  that  repeat  this  other  short 
form :  "  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  thy 
only  begotten  Son,  give  me  an  immaculate  body,  a 
pure  heart,  a  watchful  soul,  an  imerring  knowledge, 
with  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  may 
possess  and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  the  truth,  throogh 
thy  Christ,  by  whom  all  glory  be  to  thee  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  ever.  Amen."  St  Chrysostom" 
also  mentions  their  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  pre- 
sently after  their  coming  up  out  of  the  water;  and 
that  standing  also,  not  falUng  upon  their  faces,  bat 
looking  up  to  Christ,  to  whose  body  they  are  united, 
as  he  sits  above  in  heaven,  where  Satan  has  no  ac- 
cess. And  this  was  the  first  time  they  were  allowed 
to  use  this  prayer.  For  till  men  were  baptized,  and 
made  sons  of  God  by  regeneration,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  caU  God  their  Father.  And  though  they 
learned  the  Lord's  prayer  before  baptism,  yet  they 
were  not  permitted  till  after  baptism  to  use  it  as  a 
prayer  pubUcly  in  the  church. 

Among  other  ceremonies  after  bap- 
tism,  Gregory   Nazianzen   mentions      Rtcrirriwuh 
their  reception  with  psalmody,"  which. 


parvulorum.  Qui  mos  ac  typus  in  Occidentii  ecclesiis  hodie 
usque  senratur,  ut  renatis  in  Cbristo  vinum  lacque  tribuatur. 
De  quo  lacte  dicebat  et  Paulus,  Lac  vobis  potum  dedi,  doq 
solidum  cibum.  Et  Petrus,  Quasi  modo  nati  parvuli,  ratio- 
nale lac  desiderate. 

»  Clem.  Alex.  FsBdagog.  Ub.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  lua 

**  Cone.  Garth.  3.  can.  24.  Primitias  vero,  seu  mel  et 
lac,  quod  uno  die  solennissimo  pro  infantis  mysterio  solet 
offerri,  quamvis  in  altari  offieratur,  tuam  tamen  habet  pr&> 
priam  benedictionem,  ut  a  sacramento  Dominid  corporis 
ac  sanguinis  distinguatur. 

^  Codex  Eccles.  Afric.  can.  37.  ap.  Juatellnm. 

»  Constit  Apost.  lib.  7.  cap.  44  et  45. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  6,  in  Coloe.  p.  1953. 

»  Nax.  Orat  40.  de  Bapt  p.  672. 
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he  says,  was  a  pr€dudium  or  foretaste  of  those 
hymns  and  praises  which  should  be  the  employment 
of  the  life  to  come.  But  whether  this  means  any 
particular  psalms  appointed  to  be  sung  at  baptism, 
or  the  common  psalmody  of  the  church,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture, 
I  should  conclude  for  the  former,  because  the  com- 
mon psalmody  of  the  church  was  no  more  than 
what  catechumens  were  allowed  to  hear  before,  as 
being  part  of  the  miua  catechwnenorum,  or  first 
service,  at  which  not  only  catechumens,  but  pro- 
fessed Jews  and  heathens  might  be  present  Per- 
haps they  sung  the  118th  Psalm,  in  which  are  these 
words, "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made, 
we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it;"  because  St  Aus- 
tin,'* speaking  of  the  Easter  festival,  seems  to  refer 
to  it,  saying,  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  higher  than  all,  brighter  than  all,  in  which 
he  hath  acquired  to  himself  a  new  people  by  the 
Spirit  of  regeneration,  and  hath  filled  our  minds 
with  joy  and  gladness.  And  Paulinus"*  speaks  of 
singing  hallelujahs  upon  this  occasion.  But  in  doubt- 
ful matters  I  will  not  be  over-positive  to  determine. 
It  is  more  certain,  that  as  soon  as 
ADd  ndinMcd  im-  thc  ccrcmonics  of  baptism  were  fin- 

>Mdkt«l7  to  th«       .  ^     ,  ,     .        , 

MounttBion  or  tiM  ishcd,  mcu  were  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  eucharist  For  this  was 
the  rb  rlXfiov,  the  perfection  or  consummation  of  a 
Christian,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  his 
baptism.  Therefore  all  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
this  as  the  concluding  privilege  of  baptism,  which 
.  in  those  days  was  always  immediately  subjoined  to 
it  And  this  was  observed,  not  only  with  respect 
to  adult  persons,  but  children  also.  For  proof  of 
which  custom,  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  al- 
lege the  testimony  of  Gennadius,"  who  joins  the 
baptism  of  infants,  and  confirmation,  and  the  eu- 
charist all  together.  And  this  continued  to  the  ninth 
century,  as  appears  from  the  rituals  of  that  age, 
some  of  which  have  been  produced  before,**  and 
many  others  might  be  added ;  but  these  belong  to 
another  place,  where  it  will  be  more  proper  to  treat 
of  the  communion  of  infietnts  among  other  things 


that  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  which, 
together  with  the  ancient  psalmody,  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  preaching,  and  prayers,  which  make  up 
the  whole  ordinary  service  of  the  church,  under 
the  name  of  miasa  catechumenorum,  and  nUssa  Jide- 
Hum,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  volume,  which 
is  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church. 

There  was  one  ceremony  more,  used 
in  some  churches,  but  rejected  by     or  th«  cm^r 

'of  washing  Um  feeC 

Others,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  Jj^^*»  •*»«*»• 
to  give  some  account  of  here  in  the 
close :  that  was  the  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of 
the  baptized.  Yicecomes*  thinks,  at  first  it  was  a 
ceremony  preceding  baptism,  and  used  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  or  the  same  day  that  our  Saviour  (from 
whose  example  it  was  taken)  washed  his  disciples' 
feet.  And  this  seems  to  be  clear,  he  says,  frt)m  St 
Austin's  words,  who  has  occasion  to  mention  it  in 
two  of  his  epistles.  But  in  the  former  epistle,**  St 
Austin  is  speaking  of  the  custom  of  bathing  the 
whole  body  before  Easter,  that  the  catechumens,  who 
had  neglected  themselves  in  the  observation  of  Lent, 
might  not  appear  offensive  when  they  came  to  be 
baptized :  therefore  Maundy  Thursday  was  chosen 
as  the  day  to  cleanse  themselves,  by  bathing,  from 
the  bodily  filth  which  they  had  contracted.  And 
because  this  was  allowed  to  the  catechumens,  many 
others  chose  to  bathe  themselves  with  them  on  that 
day  also,  and  relax  their  fast,  because  fasting  and 
bathing  would  not  agree  together.  So  that  this 
washing  was  not  the  washing  of  the  feet,  however 
Vicecomes  came  to  mistake  it,  but  the  bathing  of  the 
whole  body ;  and  not  used  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
but  as  a  ceremony  of  convenience  and  civil  decency, 
that  they  might  not  be  offensive  to  the  senses  of 
others,  when  they  came  to  baptism.  In  the  other 
epistle  he  speaks  particularly  of  washing  the  feet, 
but  that  was  after  baptism,  on  the  third  day,  or  the 
octaves,  or  such  other  time  as  those  churches  which 
retained  the  ceremony  thought  fit  to  appoint  it  For 
many  churches,"  he  says,  would  never  admit  of  this 
custom  at  all,  lest  it  should  seem  to  belong  to  the 


"  Aug.  Senn.  163.  de  Tempore,  t.  10.  p.  332.  Hie  est 
dies,  dnectissimi,  ((uein  fecit  Dominus,  celsior  cunctis,  luci- 
dior  uniTersis,  in  quo  sibi  novam  plebem,  ut  videtis,  regene- 
rmtionis  Spiritu  conquisivit,  &c. 

"  Panlin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sever,  p.  145. 

Hinc  seoior  sociaB  congaudet  turba  catervae ; 
Alleluia  novis  balat  ovile  choris. 

*  Gennad.  de  Bccles.  Do^.  cap.  52.  Si  panruli  sint,  qui 
doctrinam  non  capiant,  respoodeant  pro  illis  qui  eos  offe- 
nint,  juxta  morem  baptisandi :  et  sic  manfts  impositione  et 
chrismate  communiti,  eucharistiae  mysteriis  admittantur. 

*•  Book  XII.  chap.  1.  sect  2. 

»  Vicecom.  de  Ritib.  Bapt  lib.  3.  cap.  20. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  118.  ad  Januarium,  p.  213.    Si  autem  quaris, 

cur  etiam  lavaodi  mos  ortus  sit :  nihil  mihi  de  hao  re  cogi- 

tanti  probabiliua  occurrit,  nisi  quia  baptiiandorum  corpora 

per  obeenrationem  quadragesinus  sordidata,  cum  offensione 

2o 


sensCu  ad  fontem  tractarentur,  nisi  aliqua  die  lavarentur. 
Istum  autem  diem  potius  ad  hoc  electum  quo  ccsna  Domini 
anniversarie  celebratur.  Et  quia  concessum  est  hoc  baptis- 
mum  accepturis,  multi  cum  his  lavare  voluerunt,  jejunium- 
que  rclaxare. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Januar.  cap.  18.  De  lavandis  vero 
pedibus,  cum  Dominus  hoc  propter  fonnam  humilitatis, 
propter  quam  docendam  venerat,  commendaret,  sicut  ipse 
consequenter  exposuit,  qusBsitum  est,  Quonam  tempore  po- 
tissimum  res  tanta  etiam  facto  doceretur,  et  in  iliud  tempua 
occurrit,  quo  ipsa  commendatio  religiosius  inhaereret  Sed 
ne  ad  ipsum  sacramentum  baptismi  videretur  pertinere, 
multi  hoc  in  consuetudinem  recipere  noluerunt.  Nonnulli 
etiam  de  consuetudine  auferre  non  dubitarunt.  Aliqui  au- 
tem, ut  hoc  sacratiore  tempore  commendarent,  et  a  bap- 
tismi Sacramento  distinguerent,  vel  diem  tertium  octava- 
rum,  quia  temariui  numenis  in  multis  sacramentis  maxima 
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sacrament  of  baptism,  when  our  Saviour  only  in- 
tended it  as  a  lesson  of  humility.  And  other 
churches,  for  the  same  reason,  abrogated  the  cus- 
tom, where  it  had  been  received.  And  others,  who 
retained  it,  that  they  might  recommend  it  by  fixing 
it  to  some  more  sacred  time,  and  yet  distinguish  it 
from  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  chose  either  the 
third  day  of  the  octaves,  or  the  octave  after  bap- 
tism itself,  as  most  convenient  for  this  purpose. 
Among  the  churches  which  wholly  refused,  or  ab- 
rogated this  custom,  the  Spanish  church  is  one, 
which  in  the  council  of  Eliberis  made  a  canon 
against  it;  forbidding  at  once  the  exacting  any 
gift  or  reward  for  administering  baptism,  lest  the 
priest  should  seem  to  sell  what  he  freely  received ; 
(of  which  I  have  given  a  full"  account,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;)  and  also  forbid- 
ding the  priests,"  or  any  other  of  the  clergy,  to 
wash  the  feet  of  such  as  were  baptized.  Among 
those  churches  which  never  received  this  custom, 
we  may  reckon  the  Roman  church;  and  among 
those  which  always  received  it,  the  church  of  Milan, 
whose  practice  is  opposed  to  the  Roman  by  St 
Ambrose,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  books 
De  Sacramentis,  and  De  iis  qui  Mysteriis  initiantur, 
among  his  works.  He  says,"  In  the  church  of 
Milan  the  bishop  was  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
baptized.  But  the  Roman  church  had  not  this 
custom.  And  he  thinks  they  might  decline  it,  be- 
caase  of  the  multitude  of  those  that  were  baptized. 
Bat  they  of  the  Roman  church  pleaded,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  done  by  way  of  mystery  in  baptism  or  re- 
generation, but  only  by  way  of  humility,  as  the 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  strangers.  But  on 
the  contrary,  the  church  of  Milan  pleaded,  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  business  of  humility,  but  of  mys- 
tery and  sanctification,  because  Christ  said  to  Peter, 
*'  Except  I  wash  thy  feet,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me.**  This  I  urge,  says  our  author,  not  to  repre- 
hend others,  but  to  commend  my  own  office.  For 
though  we  desire  to  follow  the  Roman  church,  yet 
we  are  men  that  have  our  senses  about  us.  And 
therefore  we  observe  that  practice,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  righter  in  other  churches.  He  adds 
further.  That  this  was  not  done*'  to  obtain  remission 


of  sins,  for  that  was  ahready  done  in  baptism :  but 
because  Adam  was  supplanted  by  the  devil,  and  the 
serpent's  poison  was  cast  upon  his  feet,  therefore 
men  were  washed  in  that  part  for  greater  sanctifica- 
tion, that  he  might  have  no  power  to  supplant  them 
any  further.  These  were  the  reasons  given  by  the 
church  of  Milan,  for  their  adhering  to  this  practice: 
but  th^  were  not  so  strong  as  to  prevail  with 
others,  and  so  this  custom  never  got  any  great  fbot- 
ing  in  the  Christian  church. 

I  have  now  gone  over  the  most 
material  ceremonies  and  usages  of  a  ^SiJ^'nAt- 
the  church,  observed  about  the  ad-  pne^^ 
ministration  of  baptism,  as  well  those  Jj^j;^ 
that  went  before,  as  those  that  ac- 
companied the  action  itself^  and  those  that  followed 
after ;  and,  as  near  as  I  could,  delivered  them  in  the 
same  order  and  manner  as  she  herself  observed  them. 
And  shall  here  close  the  discourse  only  with  one  ge- 
neral reflection,  which  may  be  of  some  use  to  vindi- 
cate the  practice  of  the  present  church,  and  give  satis- 
&ction  to  such  sober  dissenters  as  scruple  our  office 
of  baptism  for  the  sake  of  an  innocent,  significant 
ceremony  or  two  retained  in  it  The  candid  reader 
may  observe  throughout  this  discourse,  that  not 
only  one  or  two,  bat  many  significant  ceremonies 
were  observed  by  the  ancient  church  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism;  particularly,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  used  at  least  four  or  five  times  in  the 
whole  process  of  the  action.  Therefore  they  who 
now  raise  objections  against  the  present  office,  had 
they  lived  in  the  primitive  times,  must  have  had- 
much  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice. And  yet  we  do  not  ordinarily  find  objections 
raised  against  the  baptism  of  the  church,  upon  the 
account  of  the  ceremonies  she  used  therein,  no,  not 
even  by  those  who  in  other  things  diflfered  from 
her.  Which  consideration,  methinks,  should  a  little 
satisfy  those,  who  really  value  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  and  be  an  argument  to  them  not  to 
dissent  from  the  practice  of  the  present  church,  for 
those  things  which  must  more  forcibly  have  obliged 
them  to  have  been  dissenters  in  all  ages.  I  know 
not  how  far  this  consideration  nmy  prevail  upon 
any,  but  I  know  how  fax  it  ought  to  prevail  upon 


ezcellit,  vel  etiam  ipsuin  octavum,  ut  hoc  facerent,  ele- 
gerunt. 

"  Book  V.  chap.  4.  sect.  14. 

**  Cone.  Eliber.  can.  48.  Emendari  placuit,  ut  hi  qui  bap- 
tizantur  (ut  fieri  solet)  nummoB  in  concham  doq  mittant, 
netacerdos,  quod  gratis  accepit,pretio  distrahere  videatur. 
Neque  pedes  corum  lavaadi  sunt  a  sacerdotibut  vel  clencia. 

*  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  Succinctus  tummut 

sacerdos  pedes  tibi  lavit. Non  ignoramus,  quod  ecdesia 

Romana  banc  consuetudinem  non  habeat,  cujus  typum  in 
omnibus  sequimur  et  formam  :  banc  tamen  consuetudinem 
non  habet,  ut  pedes  lavet.  Vide  ergo  ne  propter  multitu- 
dinem  declinarit.  Sunt  tamen  qui  dicant,  et  excusare 
conentur,  quia  hoc  non  mysterio  faciendum  est,  non  in  bap- 


tismate,  non  in  regeneratione :  sed  quasi  hospiti  pedes  hi- 
vandi  sunt.  Aliud  est  humiiitatis,  aliud  sanctificatiottis. 
Denique  audi,  quia  mysterium  est,  et  sanctificatio.  Nisi 
lavero  tibi  pedes,  non  habebis  mecum  partem.  Hoc  ideo 
dieo,  non  quod  alios  reprehendam,  sed  mea  officia  ipse  com- 
mendem.  In  omnibus  cupio  sequi  ecclesiam  Romanam,  sad 
tamen  et  nos  homines  sensum  habemus.  Ideo  quod  alibi 
rectius  servatur,  et  nos  recte  costodimut. 

*^  Ibid.  In  baptismate  omnis  culpa  diluitur.  Recedit  ergo 
culpa :  sed  quia  Adam  supplantatus  a  diabolo  est,  et  vene-  • 
num  ei  suffusum  est  supra  pedes,  ideo  lavas  pedes,  ut  in  ea 
parte,  in  qua  insidiatus  est  serpens,  majus  subeidiom  sancti- 
ficationis  accedat,  quo  postea  te  supplantare  noo  possit 
He  repeats  this  reason  in  his  Book  de  Initiatis,  cap.  6. 
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all  that  love  the  peace  and  study  the  quiet  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  I  could  not  but  in  this  place 
here  seasonably  suggest  it 


CHAPTER  V. 


OP   THE    LAWS    AGAINST    REBAPTIZATION    BOTH    IN 
CHURCH   AND    STATE. 

To  what  has  been  said  about  baptism, 

BjrtoM^b^gjjm,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  some- 

SS£  ^L^lh     ^^^S  about  the  laws  made  both  in 

church  and  state  against  the  repetition 
of  it,  when  once  duly  performed.  The  ancients 
generally  determine  against  a  repetition  of  baptism; 
though  Vossius  thinks*  their  reasons  are  not  always 
strictly  conclusive.  Some  argued,  that  baptism  was 
not  to  be  repeated,  because  we  are  baptized  into  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  died  but  once.  So  St.  Basil,' 
and  St  Austin.'  But  Vossius  thinks  there  is  no 
weight  in  this  argument,  because  that  which  is  but 
once  done,  may  be  often  represented ;  as  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  is  often  repeated,  though  it 
also  be  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come.  Others  prove  it  from  those  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour, John  xiii.  10,  "  He  that  is  washed  ncedeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit." 
This  argument  is  used  by  Optatus,  St  Austin,  Ful- 
gentins,  Pacianus,  and  St  Ambrose.  But  Vossius 
thinks  there  is  as  little  force  in  this  reason  as  the 
former ;  because  men  may  become  polluted  and  un- 
clean after  baptism,  and  so  have  need  of  a  second 
washing,  if  there  were  no  other  reason  against  it 
Others  argued  from  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Heb. 
vi.  4,  •*  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  once  en- 
lightened, if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
again  unto  repentance."  The  ancient  expositors, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Primasius,  Sedulius,  and 
Haimo,  understand  this  as  a  prohibition  of  renew- 
ing men  to  repentance  again  by  a  second  baptism ; 
for  they  do  not  deny  absolutely  the  possibility  of  a 
second  repentance  or  pardon,  but  only  upon  a  second 
baptism.  And  so  Vossius  says  it  is  also  expounded 
by  Epiphanius,*  C3rril  of  Alexandria,*  St.  Jerom,* 
St  Austin,'  and  St  Ambrose.'  But  he  thinks  their 
exposition  not  so  agreeable  to  this  place,  as  that  of 
others,  who  interpret  the  falling  away,  either  to 
mean  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 


what  St  John  calls  **  a  sin  unto  death,''  or  a  total 
apostacy  from  the  Christian  religion,  for  which 
there  is  no  renewal  of  repentance.  But  I  will  not 
be  so  positive  as  Vossius,  that  any  of  these  are 
better  interpretations  of  that  text,  which  is  so  una- 
nimously urged  by  the  ancients  against  the  Nova- 
tians,  as  a  prohibition,  not  simply  of  a  second  re- 
pentance, but  of  a  repentance  by  a  second  baptism. 
Others  made  use  of  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Eph. 
iv.  "  One  faith,  one  baptism."  Which  is  the  argu- 
ment urged  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Pope  Leo 
against  rebaptization.  But  this,  as  Vossius  ob- 
serves, probably  was  not  intended  as  a  prohibition 
of  a  second  baptism,  but  only  to  declare  the  com- 
munity of  that  baptism,  which  is  received  one  and 
the  same  by  all,  without  exception.  As  the  apostle 
calls  the  eucharist  "  one  bread,"  not  because  it  was 
only  once  to  be  received,  but  because  it  was  that 
common  bread,  of  which  all  were  partakers.  The 
true  reason,  Vossius  thinks,  why  baptism  is  not  to 
be  repeated,  is  the  Divine  will  that  so  appointed  it. 
For  there  is  no  command  to  reiterate  baptism,  as 
there  is  to*  repeat  the  eucharist,  in  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. Neither  is  there  any  example  of  any  re- 
baptization in  Scripture,  though  we  often  read  of 
men's  falling  into  gross  and  scandalous  sins  after 
baptism.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  baptism 
succeeds  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  being  the  en- 
trance and  seal  of  the  covenant,  which,  on  God's 
part,  is  never  broken :  so  that  as  circumcision  was 
never  repeated,  though  the  passover  was  yearly ;  in 
like  manner,  men  enter  into  the  covenant  by  bap- 
tism, and  their  breaches  of  the  covenant  are  not  to 
be  repaired  by  repeated  baptisms,  but  by  confession 
and  repentance,  which  is  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  apostle  for  restoring  fallen  brethren.  St  Je- 
rom*  observes,  that  though  there  were  many  here- 
tics in  the  apostles'  days,  as  the  Nicolaitans  and 
others,  yet  there  was  no  command  given  to  rebap- 
tize  them  upon  their  repentance.  And  Optatus** 
makes  the  unity  of  circumcision  a  good  ai^gument 
for  the  unity  of  baptism,  in  which  both  the  catho- 
lics and  Donatists  agreed.  For  though  the  Dona- 
tists  rebaptized  the  catholics,  yet  they  did  it  not 
under  the  notion  of  a  second  baptism,  but  as  sup- 
posing they  had  received  no  true  baptism  before. 

Indeed,  among  all  the  ancient  here- 
tics, we  find  none  for  a  plurality  of    onwthekuuon- 
baptisms,  but  only  the  Marcionites.  to  be  thrke  n-pUt- 
Which  Epiphanius  observes  to  have 
been  an  invention  of  Marcion,  their  first  founder, 


»  Vo«g.  de  Bapt  Disp.  17.  n.5.  p.  210. 

^  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  15. 

'  Aug.  de  Vera  et  Falsa  Poenit.  cap.  3. 

*  Bpiphan.  Hisr.  59.  Novatianor. 

*  CyriL  lib.  5.  in  Joan.  xvii. 

'  Hieron.  cont.  Jovin.  lib.  2.  ^  Aug.  Com.  in  Rom. 

'  Ambroe.  de  Pcenit.  cont.  Novat.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

*  Hieron.  cont.  Lucifer,  cap.  8.    De  Apocalypsi  quoque 

2  o  2 


approbemiu,  haereticis  sine  baptiimate  debere  pcenitentiam 
concedi.  Nunquid  dixit,  Rebaptitcntur  qui  in  Nicolaitarum 
fidem  baptizati  suet  ? 

>*  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  35.  Quid  magis  dici  pro  nobis,  et  nos- 
trum esse  potest  quam  quod  dixisti,  in  comparationem 
baptismatis  semel  factum  esse  diluvium?  £t  singularem 
circumcisionem  talubriter  profecisse  populo  JudaBorum,  ma- 
gis pro  nobis,  quasi  noster  locutus  es. 
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in  regard  to  his  own  conversation :"  for  he  having 
been  guilty  of  deflowering  a  virgin,  invented  a  se- 
cond baptism,  asserting,  that  it  was  lawful  to  re- 
peat baptism  three  times  for  the  remission  of  sins.  So 
that  if  any  man  fell,  he  might  receive  a  second  bap- 
tism after  the  first,  and  a  third  after  that,  upon  his 
repentance.  Which  he  pretended  to  ground  upon 
those  sajrings  of  our  Saviour,  **  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  I  have  a  cup  to  drink ;'' 
which  have  no  reference  to  any  other  baptism  in 
water,  but  to  his  baptism  in  blood,  that  is,  his  death 
and  passion.  Of  which  the  ancients  speak  much, 
as  they  do  of  some  other  sorts  of  baptism,  which 
are  only  metaphorical,  as  the  baptism  of  afflictions, 
the  baptism  of  tears  and  repentance,  and  the  bap- 
tism of  fire  at  the  last  day.  But  here  the  question 
is  only  about  proper  baptism  by  water,  which  the 
Marcionites  affirmed  might  be  repeated  three  times 
in  the  same  way,  which  the  church  never  allowed  of. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  there  were  some 
wbf&'ebuKh  doubtful  cases,  in  which  it  might  hap- 
*"*"'*^^?^'  pen  accidentally  that  a  man  might  be 


a  second  time  baptized;  but  these 
were  such  cases  only,  in  which  the  party  was  re- 
puted not  to  have  received  any  former  baptism  at 
all.  As  when  a  man  could  neither  give  any  account 
of  his  own  baptism,  nor  were  there  any  other  credi- 
ble witnesses  that  could  attest  it  Which  often 
happened  to  be  the  case  of  those  who  were  taken 
captives  in  their  in&ncy,  and  made  slaves  by  the 
heathen.  When  any  such  were  redeemed  or  re- 
covered by  the  Christians,  the  church  made  no 
scruple  to  baptize  them;  because,  though  they 
might  perhaps  have  received  a  former  baptism,  yet 
no  evidence  of  it  appeared.  And  so  this  was  not 
reputed  a  rebaptization.  A  decree  was  made  to  this 
purpose  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,"  upon  a 
question  put  by  the  bishops  of  Mauritania,  who 
affirmed  that  they  redeemed  many  such  captive 
children  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians :  the 
coimcil  ordered.  That  in  this  case,  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pened, that  there  were  no  certain  witnesses  found, 
who  could  give  undoubted  testimony  of  their  bap- 
tism ;  nor  were  they  able  of  themselves  to  affirm, 
by  reason  of  their  age,  that  they  ever  had  received 
it;  they  should  be  baptized  without  any  scruple, 
lest  {^  hesitation  in  this  case  should  deprive  them 


of  the  purgation  of  the  sacraments.  The  like  de- 
termination was  also  given  in  one  of  the  Roman 
s3mods  under  Leo  upon  the  same  case,  where  it  was 
concluded,"  That  in  such  a  doubtful  case,  neither 
the  baptizer  nor  the  baptized  incurred  the  crime  of 
rebaptization.  And  Leo  resolves  the  matter**  him- 
self after  the  same  manner  in  other  places.  Nei- 
ther was  it  reckoned  any  crime,  though  it  afterward 
appeared  that  the  party  had  been  baptized  be- 
fore, because  it  was  done  in  ignorance:  but  yet, 
like  clinic  baptism,  it  was  a  sort  of  blemish  to  him, 
that  deprived  him  of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  ex- 
cept in  some  extraordinary  case,  as  we  learn  from 
Theodore's**  Pcenitentiale,  cited  by  Gratian. 

Neither  was  it  reckoned  properly  ^^^^ 
a  second  baptism,  when  the  church  t£d  SSSlA 
baptized  any  who  had  before  been  un-  m  m£|^  i£ 
duly  baptized  in  heresy  or  schism.  ^*»"**^ 
For  then  she  did  it  only  on  presumption  that  they 
had  received  no  true  baptism  before.  Some  here- 
tics corrupted  baptism  by  altering  the  necessaiy 
form,  and  others  corrupted  it  by  changing  the  mat- 
ter of  it  into  some  other  substance  of  their  own  ap- 
pointing; and  the  baptisms  of  all  such  were  look^ 
upon  as  no  baptisms ;  and  therefore  the  church  o^ 
dered  all  those  to  be  baptized  upon  their  return  to 
her  communion,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  as  supposing  their  former  pretence  of 
baptism  to  be  nothing  at  all,  but  her  own  baptism 
the  first  true  baptism  that  was  given  them.  And 
even  the  Cyprianists,  who  baptized  all  that  had 
been  baptized  in  any  heresy  or  schism  whatsoever 
without  distinction,  did  it  still  only  upon  this  sup- 
position, that  the  baptism  which  they  had  received 
before,  was  no  baptism  at  all,  but  a  mere  nullity. 
But  if  any  had  been  baptized  in  the  catholic  church, 
and  after  that  turned  heretics  or  schismatics,  or 
even  apostates,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  they  never  gave 
such  another  baptism  upon  their  return  to  the 
church  again. 

For  the  Cyprianists  in  this  agreed         g^^  ^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  catholic  church,  j^SSSTi^ 
that  catholic  baptism  was  never  to  be  '•****^  '*""*^ 
repeated  in  the  greatest  apostates.     This  doctrine 
is  not  only  inculcated  by  St  Austin,**  but  even  by 
Cyprian  himself  and  his  followers,  where  they  plesd 
so  much  for  baptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized 


"  Epiphan.  Haer.  42.  Marcionit.  n.  3. 

"  Cone.  Carthag.  5.  can.  6.  Placuit  de  infantibus,  ut 
quoties  non  inveniuntur  certinimi  testes,  qui  eos  baptizatos 
ease  sine  dubitatione  testentur,  neque  ipsi  sint  per  aetatem 
idonei  de  traditis  sibi  sacramentis  respondere,  absque  ullo 
scrupulo  eos  esse  baptizandos,  ne  ista  trepidatio  eos  faciat 
sacramentorum  purgatione  privari.  Hincenim  legati  Mau- 
rorum  fratres  nostri  consulueruQt,  quia  multos  tales  a  bar- 
bans  redimunt.  Vid.  Cod.  Eccl.  Afric.  can.  72.  et  Conr. 
Trull,  can.  84. 

"  Leo,  Ep.  37.  ad  Leon.  Raven.  Non  potest  in  iters- 
tionis  crimen  dcvenire,  quod  factum  esse  omnino  nescitur. 


*4  Id.  £p.  92.  ad  Rustic,  cap.  16.  Si  nuUa  existant  in- 
dicia inter  propinquos  aut  familiares,  ouUa  inter  clericM 
aut  vicinos,  quibus  hi,  de  quibus  quaritur,  baptixati  fiiisse 
doceantur ;  agendum  est  ut  renascantur,  ne  manifeste  per- 
eant,  in  quibus  quod  non  ostenditur  gestum,  ratio  non  sinit 
ut  videatur  iteratum. 

1^  Theodor.  Posnitent  ap.  Gratian,  Dist.  4.  de  Coosecimt 
cap.  1 17.  Qui  bis  ignoranter  baptiiati  sunt,  non  indigent 
pro  eo  pcenitore :  nisi  quod  secundum  canonet  ordinari  non 
possuut,  nisi  magna  aliqua  necessitas  cogat 

"  Ai^.  de  Bapt.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.  2. 
cap  7  et  48.  Cent  Ctescon.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
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in  any  heresy  or  schism;  they  still  except  those 
heretics  who  had  originally  been  baptized  in  the 
catholic  church :  though  they  turned  apostates  they 
were  not  to  be  received  again  by  baptism,"  but  only 
by  repentance,  as  was  determined  in  the  council  of 
Carthage,  over  which  Cyprian  presided.  St  Austin 
refers  us  to  this  very  passage,  and  thence  concludes 
this  was  a  point  agreed  upon  universally  in  the 
catholic  church,  that  no  lapse  or  crime  could  make 
it  necessary  to  give  a  second  baptism  to  any  who 
had  once  been  truly  baptized  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.  A  longer  penance  indeed  was  imposed 
upon  such  deserters  and  apostates  as  had  been  bap- 
tized in  the  church,  than  upon  those  who  had  been 
baptized  among  heretics  originally,  as  the  Rules  of 
Pope  Innocent"  inform  us;  the  one  were  obliged 
to  go  through  a  long  course  of  penance  for  their 
apostacy,  but  the  other  were  admitted  immediately 
by  imposition  of  hands  upon  their  recantation :  yet 
still  the  church  kept  strict  to  her  rule,  that  whatever 
way  she  admitted  them  she  would  not  do  it  by  a 
second  baptism. 

g,^j^  Several  heretics  pretended  to  ob- 

te^M^S^tk!!  serve  the  same  rule ;  for  they  rebap- 
^^  tized  the  catholics ;  yet  they  said  this 

was  not  a  second  baptism,  because  the  catholics 
were  reputed  heretics  with  them,  and  therefore  their 
baptism  of  no  value  in  their  account  Upon  this 
ground  the  Novatians  rebaptized  the  catholics,  as 
we  learn  from  Cyprian,**  and  the  epistle  of  Pope 
Innocent  last  cited.  The  Donatists  followed  the 
Novatians  in  this  sacrilegious  practice,  as  the  charge 
is  often  brought  against  them  by  St  Austin,*  and 
many  others.  And  the  Eunomians  not  only  re- 
baptized  the  catholics,  but  all  others  of  the  Arian 
sects  that  were  not  of  their  own  particular  faction, 
as  is  noted  by  Epiphanius'*  in  his  account  of  them. 
And  the  other  Arians,  though  they  were  at  first 
averse  to  this  practice,  (as  Papebroduus"  and  Pagi" 


rightly  observe,  in  order  to  refute  the  story  of  Con- 
stantine's  being  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester,  and  re- 
baptized  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia ;  for  at  that  time 
the  Arians  had  not  taken  up  the  practice  of  rebap- 
tizing  the  catholics,)  yet  afterwards  they  gave 
way  to  it  about  the  time  of  St  Austin.  For  he 
chcu-ges  it  upon  them  more  than  once,**  that  they 
rebaptized  the  catholics.  And  it  appears  from 
Victor  Uticensis,*  that  they  insisted  stiffly  upon  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  and  we  after- 
wards meet  with  the  same  in  the  epistles  of  Yigili- 
us."  Valesius**  cites  the  Life  of  Fulgentius,  and 
the  author  of  the  Breviarium  Fidei,  published  by 
Sirmondus,  to  the  same  purpose.  By  which  last 
author"  we  find,  that  the  Arians  not  only  rebaptized 
the  catholics,  but  also  made  an  argument  of  it,  (as 
some  Romanists  in  another  case  have  since  argued 
against  the  protestants,)  that  their  baptism  was  bet- 
ter than  the  catholics',  because  the  catholics  never 
rebaptized  those  that  came  over  from  the  Arians, 
but  reconciled  them  only  by  imposition  of  hands ; 
but  the  Arians,  whenever  they  could  seduce  any 
frt)m  the  catholics,  always  gave  them  a  second 
baptism. 

Now,  to  prevent  this  petulant  hu- 
mour frt)m  spreading  in  the  church,   whatponidlaicnta 

^  F  ,       ww«  inflklfd  on  n- 

many  and  severe  laws  were  made  i»pti»«tnrth*u»« 

.  .  of  chiuch  and  tUt*. 

against  it,  both  by  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  secular  power.  The  church  by  her  canons* 
not  only  censured  and  condemned  all  such  rebap- 
tizations,  as  impious  and  sacrilegious,  as  a  crucify- 
ing of  Christ  again,  a  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit* 
as  a  mockery  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  and  derision 
of  holy  things ;  but  also  inflicted  penalties  on  all 
those  who  were  either  actively  or  passively  con- 
cerned in  them.  The  council  of  Lerida"  forbids 
the  faithful  so  mvich  as  to  eat  with  persons  that  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  rebaptized.  The  canons  of 
Pope  Innocent   enjoin  them  a  long  penance  to 


<'  Gone  Carthtg.  ap.  Cypr.  o.  8.  p.  232.  Ceoseo  omnes 
ksr«tico8  et  schismalicot,  qui  ad  catholicam  ecdesiam  vo- 
luerint  venire,  non  ante  ingredi,  nisi  exorcisali  et  baptizati 
prius  fuerint;  ezceptia  hit  sane  qui  in  ecclesia  catholica 
fuerint  ante  baptizati,  ita  tamen  ut  per  manC^  impositionem 
in  ponitentiam  ecclesias  reconcilientur.  See  the  same, 
ibid.  n.  22.  And  Cypr.  Ep.  71.  ad  Quintum,  p.  194.  Ep. 
74.  ad  Pompeium,  p.  216. 

^  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victricium,  cap.  8.  Ut  venientes  a 
Novatianis  vel  Montensibus,  per  manC^  tantum  impositio- 
nem suscipiantur.  Quia  quamvis  ab  haereticis,  tamen  in 
Cfaristi  nomine  sunt  baptizati:  prater  eos,  si  qui  forte  a 
nobis  ad  illos  transeuntes,  rebaptizati  sunt:  hisiresipiscen- 
tes,  et  ruinam  suam  cogitantes,  redire  maluerint,  sub  longa 
poBnitentiae  satisfactione  admittendi  sunt. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  198.  Nee  nos  movet,  quod 
in  Uteris  tuis  complexus  e8,Novatianenses  rebaptizare  eos, 
qnos  a  nobis  sollicitant. 

*  Aug.  cont.  Fulgent,  cap.  7.  Da  mihi  aliquem  sancto- 
rum  pott  Trinitatem  rebaptizare,  quod  facis.  It.  de  Haeres. 
c.  69.  Audent  etiam  rebaptizare  catholicos,  &c.  Vid.  Cod. 
Theodot.  lib.  16.  Tit  6.    Ne  sanctum  baptisma  iteretur. 


Leg.  4.  Honorii. 

s>  Epiphan.  Haer.  76.  Anomceor.  p.  992. 

o  Papebroch.  Vit  ConsUnt.  Mai.  21.  t.  5.  p.  17. 

"  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  324.  n.  12. 

^  Aug.  de  H  seres,  cap.  49.  Rebaptizari  quoque  ab  his 
catholicos  novimut,  utrum  et  non  catholicot  netcio.  It.  de 
Hflcres.  cap.  7.  Baptizato  ingerit  baptismum,  &c. 

»  Victor,  de  Persec.  Vandal,  lib.  1.  BibL  Patr.  t.  7. 
p.  590. 

*•  Vigil.  Ep.  2.  ad  Euther.  cap.  3.  It.  Cone.  Tolet.  3. 
Prsefat. 

"  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  6.  cap.  26. 

*  Breviar.  Fidei  adversus  Arianos.  Dicere  etiam  solent 
de  baptismo,  quod  in  eo  melius  sit  ipsorum  baptismum, 
quam  nostrum ;  quia  qui  de  illis  ad  nos  convertuntur,  non 
eos  rebaptizamus,  sed  per  manCts  impositionem  reconcilia- 
mus.  lilt  vero,  si  quos  de  nostris  seducere  possint,  incon> 
sideranter  rebaptizant. 

»  Vid.  Cod.  Eccles.  Afric.  can.  4&  Constit.  AposL  lib 
6.  cap.  15. 

**  Cone.  Ilerdens.  can.  14.  Cum  rebaptizatis  fideles  rdi- 
gioti  nee  in  cibo  participent. 
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make  satisfaction."  And  those  of  Pope  Leo"  require 
even  those  who  tlirough  fear  or  terror  were  rebap- 
tized  against  their  wills,  to  do  penance  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishop,  before  they  were  admitted 
again  to  commimion.  If  they  were  bishops,  pres- 
byters, or  deacons,  who  thos  suffered  themselves  to 
be  rebaptized,  then  they  were  to  be  degraded,  and 
obliged  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  without  being 
suffered  to  communicate  with  the  church  either  in 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  or  the  prayers  of  the 
catechumens,  and  were  only  to  be  admitted  to  lay 
communion  at  the  hour  of  death,  because  they  had 
not  only  denied  their  orders,  but  their  Christianity, 
and  openly  professed  themselves  pagans,  by  being 
rebaptized.  This  we  find  in  the  decrees  of  Felix 
III.,  made  in  a  Roman  council,"  with  respect  to  the 
African  churches,  where  such  rebaptizations  were 
often  practised,  by  the  power  of  the  Arians,  who 
compelled  the  catholics  to  be  rebaptized.  This  was 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  toward  those, 
who  were  only  passive  in  admitting  a  second  bap- 
tism, after  they  had  once  been  truly  baptized  with 
catholic  baptism  before.  Then  again  for  those  who 
were  actively  concerned  in  such  rebaptizations,  the 
Canons  appointed,  that  if  any  bishop  or  presbyter 
presumed  to  give  a  second  baptism  after  a  true  one 
once  received,"  he  should  be  degraded:  and  this 
penalty  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  law;  for  Valen- 
tinian  put  forth  an  edict  against  such  rebaptizers, 
declaring  them  unworthy  of  the  priesthood."  But 
because  such  sort  of  penalties  did  not  much  affect 
either,  the  Donatists  or  the  Eunomians,  who  were 
already  out  of  the  church,  and  little  regarded  her 
censures ;  therefore  Honorius  reinforced  the  former 
laws  by  adding  a  civil  penalty  to  theuL  For  in  two 
laws  made  against  the  Donatists,  who  were  chiefly 


concerned  in  this  crime,  he  enacted,"  That  it  should 
be  confiscation  of  all  a  man's  goods,  whoever  was 
found  to  rebaptize  another.  And  Theodosius  junior* 
laid  the  same  penalty  upon  the  Eunomians,  and 
those  that  were  rebaptized  by  them,  conmianding 
their  goods  to  be  confiscated,  and  their  persons  to 
be  banished.  Such  was  the  care  both  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
baptism  in  the  catholic  church.  But  as  Gothofred, 
I  think,  rightly  observes,  these  laws  seem  only  in- 
tended against  heretics  reba^tizing  catholics.  For 
if  heretics  rebaptized  heretics,  as  the  Eunomians 
did  the  other  Arians,  it  does  not  appear,  that  in 
that  case  the  penalties  of  these  laws  a&cted  them, 
but  only  were  designed  to  restrain  their  insolencies 
against  the  catholic  church.  Some  catholics  con- 
tinued still,  after  the  Cyprianic  way,  to  rebi^tize 
all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever,  without  dis- 
tinguishing those  that  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  from  those  that  were  not :  and  though 
this  was  contrary  to  the  general  custom  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  yet  I  conceive  the  penalties  of 
these  laws  did  not  a£kct  them  neither.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those,  who  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  rebaptize  those  who  were  only  baptized 
by  la3^en.  For  though  it  was  reckoned  a  lebap- 
tization  by  those  churches  which  practised  other- 
wise, yet  it  was  not  that  criminal  rebaptization, 
against  which  these  laws  were  chiefly  intended: 
and  these  being  something  more  of  doubtfrd  and 
disputed  cases,  about  which  good  catholics  them- 
selves w  ere  divided,  a  greater  allowance  was  made  in 
these,  so  long  as  men  only  observed  the  custom  and 
practice  of  the  churches  in  which  they  lived,  about 
them :  which  was  St  Basil's  advice  to  the  churches 
of  Asia,  which  were  divided  upon  these  questions. 


"  Innoc.  Ep.  2.  ad  Victric.  cap.  9.  Qui  rebaptizati  nint, 
sub  loDga  poenitentia  et  satisfactione  admitt«adi  sunt 

*^  Leo,  Kp.  79.  ad  Nicetam,  cap.  6.     Qui  ad  iterandum 

baptismum  vel  mctu  coacti  sunt non  nisi  per  poeuitentio} 

remedium,  et  per  impositionein  opiscopalis  mantis,  commu- 
niunis  recipiant  unitatem. 

"  Felix,  Ep.  7.  cap.  2.  Eos,  quos  episcopos,  presbyteros, 
Tcl  diaconos  fuisse  constiterit,  et  seu  optautes  fonitan,  seu 
coactos  lavacri  illius  unici  salutarisque  claruerit  fecisse 
jacturam ;  ct  Christum,  quem  non  solum  dono  regenerationis, 
verum  etiam  gratia  percepti  honoris  induerant,  exuisse ;  cum 
constet  neminem  ad  secundam  tinctionem  venire  potuisse, 
nisi  se  palam  Christianum  negaverit,  et  professus  fuerit  so 

e«se  paganum ; usque  ad  exitus  sui  diem,  si  resipiscunt, 

jacere  convenict,  nee  orationi  non  modo  fidelium,  scd  nee 
catechumenorum  omnimodis  interesse,  quibus  communio 
laica  tantum  in  morte  reddenda  est. 


**  Vid.  Canon.  Apost  can.  47. 

»  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit  1&  de  non  Iterando  Bapt.  Leg.  1. 
Antistitem,  qui  sanctitatem  baptismi  iteratausurpationege- 
minaverit,  et  contra  instituta  omnium  eam  gratiam  iterando 
contaminaverit,  sacerdotio  indignum  esse  censemus. 

"*  Ibid.  Leg.  4.  Quisquis  post  bsec  fuerit  rebaptizasse  detec. 

tus Facultatum  omnium  publicatione  multatus,  inopic 

poenam  expendat    Vid.  ibid.  Leg.  5.  Honorii. 

"^  Ibid.  Leg.  7.  Theodosii.  Nefarios  Eunomianorum  coe- 
tus,  ac  funesta  conventicula  penitus  arceri  jubemus.  Eos 
qui  episcoporum,  seu  clericorum,  vel  ministrorum  nomine 

usurpato,  bujuimodi  ccetibus  prsssunt cum  in  hoc  fiierint 

scelere  deprehensi,  stilum  proscriptionis  incurrere,  et  bono- 
rum  amissione  coerceri.  Eos  vero  qui  fide,  ut  dictum  est, 
imbutos  immani  furore  rebaptizare  deteguntur,  cum  his  qui 
rcbaptizantur  (arceri  jubemus). 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  RELATING  TO  DIVINE  WORSHIP  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOME   KECESSABT   BEMARKS   UPON   THE  ANCIENT  NAMES    OF   BITINE   8EBYICE,   MTHICH    MODEBN 
COBBUPTIONS   HATE  BENDEBEB   AMBIGTT0IT8. 


We  have  hitherto  seen  the  method  of 
Tb«  Mrtjtira  or    introducing  men   into    the  church, 

through  the  various  steps  of  their 
catechumenship,  and  baptism,  and  confirmation: 
we  are  now  to  view  their  practice  in  the  worship 
of  God  after  their  admission,  and  to  examine  into 
the  manner  of  their  holding  religious  assemblies, 
and  performing  there  the  several  public  offices  of 
Divine  service.  Some  things  of  this  kind  are  ge- 
neral considerations,  that  run  through  all  offices,  and 
relate  to  every  part  of  Divine  worship ;  such  as  the 
object  of  their  worship,  and  the  circumstances  of 
language,  and  forms,  and  habits,  and  gesture,  and 
time ;  and  therefore  of  these  general  things  I  shall 
discourse  first  in  this  Book.  After  this  I  shall  con- 
sider the  several  parts  of  their  most  solemn  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day;  such  as  their  psalmody,  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  and 
prayer,  and  receiving  the  communion,  which  were 
their  solemn  acts  of  worship  on  every  festival. 
And  because  some  of  tliese  were  such  as  the  cate- 
chmnens  and  all  others  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at,  for  their  benefit  and  edification ;  whilst  other 
parts  of  Divine  service  were  more  restrained  to  per- 
sons baptized,  who  were  complete  and  perfect  Chris- 
tians (who  were  therefore  called  communicants, 
because  they  had  a  more  peculiar  right  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Christian  communion) ;  I  shall  upon 
this  account  speak  of  their  worship  under  these  two 
heads,  according  to  their  own  distinction ;  the  missa 
catechumenorum,  and  the  mma  Jidelium,  the  service 
of  the  catechumens,  and  the  service  of  the  com- 


)  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  84.  Ut  episcopua  nullum  pro- 
bibeat  ingredi  ecclesiam,  et  audire  verbum  Dei,  sive  Gen- 
tnem,  sive  hflereticum,  sive  Judaeum,  usque  ad  missam  cate- 
cbumenorum. 

*  Cone.  Arausican.  1.  ean.  18.  Evangelia  placuit  dein- 
ceps  eatechumenis  legi  apud  omnes  provinciarum  nottrarum 
ecelesias. 

'  Cone.  Valentin,  can.  1 .    Ut  sacrosancta  evangelia  ante 


municants;  or,  as  we  may  otherwise  term  them, 
the  ante-communion  service,  and  the  communion 
service. 

The  missa  catechumenorum  compre- 
hended all  that  part  of  the  service,  otfh9miLeat4- 
which  preceded  the  common  prayers  Jjjl£'*^'Sj*3 
of  the  communicants  at  the  altar;  SJSJ^."*"*^ 
that  is,  the  psalmody,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  sermon,  and  the  particular  pray- 
ers that  were  made  over  the  catechumens  and  other 
orders  of  penitents,  energumens,  &c.,  before  they 
were  dismissed.  For  by  the  ancient  rules  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  the  method  of  Divine  service 
was  so  ordered  that  all  persons,  except  some  very 
scandalous  sinners,  had  liberty  to  be  present  at  some 
parts  of  it  The  psalms,  and  lessons,  and  sermons 
were  for  the  instruction,  not  only  of  believers,  but 
also  of  catechumens  and  heathens,  Jews  and  in- 
fidels, unbelievers  and  heretics:  and  therefore  by 
some  canons  all  these  had  liberty  to  stay  in  the 
church,  till  this  part  of  the  service,  called  missa 
catechumenorum,  was  ended.  The  fourth  council  of 
Carthage*  has  a  nile  to  this  purpose.  That  the 
bishop  shall  not  prohibit  any  one  to  enter  the 
church,  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  whether  he  be 
Gentile,  Jew,  or  heretic,  till  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chumens was  ended.  A  like  canon  was  made  by 
the  first  council  of  Orange,  That  the  catechumens* 
should  have  the  liberty  to  stay  and  hear  the  Gospels 
read  in  all  their  churches.  The  council  of  Valentia  ■ 
in  Spain  extends  the  privilege  to  heretics  and  hea- 
thens, as  well  as  catechumens,  and  therefore  orders 


munerum  illationem,  in  missa  cateehumenorum  in  ordine 
lectionum  post  legantur,  quatenus  salutaria  pnccepta  Do- 
mini nostri  Jesu  Cbristi,  vel  sermones  sacerdotis,  non  solum 
fideles  sed  etiam  catechumeni  ac  poenitentes,  et  omnes  qui 
e  diverso  sunt,  audire  licitum  babeant.  Sic  enim  ponti- 
ficum  pnodicatione  audita,  nonnullos  attractos  ad  fidem 
evidenter  scimus. 
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that  the  Gospel  should  be  read  before  the  oblation 
was  brought  forth,  in  the  usual  order  of  the  lessons ; 
so  that  not  only  the  communicants,  but  the  cate- 
chumens, and  penitents,  and  Gentiles,  and  heretics, 
who  were  of  the  contrary  part,  might  have  liberty 
to  hear  the  saving  precepts  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  sermons  of  the  bishops.  For  they  had 
learned  by  experience,  that  by  the  bishops'  preaching 
many  had  been  brought  over  to  the  faith.  And  by 
this  we  may  interpret  an  obscure  canon*  of  the 
council  of  Lerida,  which  orders.  That  incestuous 
persons,  so  long  as  they  continued  in  their  sin, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stay  any  longer  in  the 
church,  save  only  during  the  service  of  the  cate- 
chimiens,  that  is,  to  hear  the  psalmody,  the  lessons, 
and  the  sermon.  St  Chrysostom  abundantly  con- 
firms this  observation :  for  in  many  of  his  homilies* 
he  speaks  not  only  of  catechumens,  but  of  heretics 
and  heathen  being  present  as  part  of  his  auditory. 
Particularly  in  his  homily*  upon  the  forty-fourth 
Psalm,  he  wishes  all  the  Jews  and  heathens  had 
been  then  present  to  have  heard  him  expound  that 
prophetical  Psalm  of  Christ  In  another  homily ' 
upon  the  forty-eighth  Psalm,  he  brings  in  a  heathen 
using  this  form  of  complaint  against  Christians :  I 
went  into  a  Christian  church,  and  there  I  heard 
Paul  say  to  their  women,  that  they  should  not  adorn 
themselves  with  gold  or  pearl;  but  I  saw  every 
thing  contrary  in  their  practice.  And,  says  Chry- 
sostom, will  not  the  heathen,  when  he  comes  into 
the  church,  and  sees  the  women  thus  adorned  in 
the  galleries  above,  and  hears  Paul  thus  speaking 
below,  be  ready  to  say,  our  religion  is  mere  page- 
antry and  fable  ?  It  is  not  so  indeed ;  but  the  hea- 
then is  scandalized  and  offended  at  this  contrariety 
in  our  practice.  This  plainly  implies,  that  the  hea- 
thens had  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  Christian 
churches,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the 
sermon  preached.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  what 
Sozomen  *  observes  of  St.  Chrysostom,  that  by  this 
means  he  brought  over  many  of  those  who  heard 
him  in  the  church,  to  acknowledge  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  Which  some  understand  of  the  scholars  of 
Libanius,  but  Valesius,  I  think,  more  truly  inter- 
prets it  of  heathens  and  heretics  in  general,  who 
flocked  to  St.  Chrysostom's  church  to  hear  him. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  be  said  against  all 
this,  and  that  is,  that  the  council  of  Laodicea  has  a 
contrary  canon,  which  absolutely  forbids*  the  per- 


mitting of  heretics  to  enter  into  the  house  of  God. 
But  this  is  only  a  local  ordinance;  and  the  thing 
being  a  matter  of  pure  discipline,  there  might  be 
prudential  reasons  for  denying  heretics  in  some 
places  the  privilege  that  was  allowed  them  in  others. 
Or  else  the  canon  may  be  understood  of  not  permit- 
ting them  to  come  into  the  chureh  for  prayers  or 
communion,  which  was  a  thing  forbidden  by  all 
canons  whatsoever,  till  after  their  recantation.  Some 
indeed  think,  that  in  Tertullian's  time  the  catechu- 
mens were  excluded  before  sermon,  because  he  ob- 
jects it  to  the  heretics,'*  that  there  were  such  confu- 
sions in  their  assemblies,  that  no  one  could  tell  who 
was  a  catechumen,  and  who  was  a  commnnicant, 
because  they  all  met,  and  heard,  and  prayed  toge- 
ther. And  heathens,  if  they  came  in  among  than, 
were  not  excluded  from  the  very  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  But  in  this,  as  Schebtrate"  has  observed 
against  Albaspinseus  and  Christianus  Lupus,  Ter- 
tullian  does  not  object  to  the  heretics,  that  they  ad- 
mitted catechumens  to  hear  their  sermons,  but  that 
they  made  no  distinction  in  their  assemblies,  as  the 
church  did ;  but  without  any  observation  of  decency 
or  order,  suffered  their  catechumens  to  mingle  them- 
selves with  conununicants,  whom  the  catholics 
always  confined  to  a  separate  place  in  the  church, 
while  heretics  admitted  them  confusedly,  not  only 
to  hear  sermons,  but  to  be  present  at  their  prayers, 
and  the  oblation  of  the  eucharist  also.  So  that  this 
passage  of  Tertullian  rather  confirms  the  thing  as- 
serted, that  the  nUua  ctUeehumenorum,  or  service  of 
the  catechumens,  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  sermon. 
After  which,  it  was  usual  for  the  deacon  to  call  to 
the  heathens  and  lieretics,  if  there  were  any  pre- 
sent, to  be  gone :  M17  ric  rwv  Jucpoufuptty  fiii  ric  t6w 
dwioTuv :  Let  none  that  are  only  hearers,  none  of  the 
unbelievers,  be  present,  as  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions "  words  it  Then  followed  the  prayers  for 
the  catechumens,  of  the  order  called  prostrators ; 
and  after  their  dismission,  prayers  for  the  energu- 
mens;  and  after  tliem,  the  prayers  for  the  candi- 
dates of  baptism ;  and  last  of  all,  the  prayers  for  the 
penitents.  All  which  was  included  in  the  general 
name  of  missa  catechumenorum,  the  service  of  the 
catechumens,  or  ante-conunimion  service. 

After  this  was  ended,  it  was  usual         ^^^  ^ 
for  the  deacon  to  make  another  solemn  uSI^  mum^d^ 
proclamation  to  all  orders  of  non-com-  £| 
municants  to  withdraw:  Oi  imvmniroi  ^ 


*  CoDc.  Ilerden.  can.  4.  De  his  qui  incesta  pollutione 
se  commaculant,  placuit,  ut  quousque  in  ipso  detestando  et 
illicito  carnis  contubernio  peneverant,  usque  ad  missam 
tantum  catechumenonim  in  ecdesia  admittantur. 

>  Chrys.  Horn.  41.  de  Pelagia,  1. 1.  p.  560.  Horn.  72.  de 
Phoca.  t.  l.p.878.  Horn.  8.  t  5.  p.  124.  Horn.  1.  in  Mat 
p.  5.  Horn.  27.  in  Mat  p.  271.  Horn,  de  Prophet  Obscuri- 
Ute,  t.3.p.92&   Horn.  2.  p.  946.   Horn.  40.  in  1  Cor.  p.  688. 

•  Horn,  in  Psal.  xliv.  aL  xlv.  t  .3.  p.  206. 
'  Horn,  in  Psal.  xlviii.  al.  xli.x.  p.  806. 


*  Sozom.  lib.  8.  cap.  2. , 

*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  6.  Utpi  tov  fiii  irvYX,mpii»  roct 
a!ptTtKoIc  liciivai  tic  rov  o\kov  tov  Oiov. 

■*  TertuL  de  Prascript.  advert.  Hisreticot,  cap.  41.  In 
primis  quis  catechumenus,  quit  fidelis,  iDcertnm  est :  pariter 
adeunt,  pariter  audiunt,  pariter  orant :  etiam  ethnici  ti  tu- 
pervenerint,  tanctum  canibut,  et  porcit  margaritas,  licet  dod 
veras,  jactabunt 

"  Schelstrat  de  Concilio  Antiocheno,  p.  200. 

»  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  5. 
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vfpiirariitforf 9  Ye  that  cannot  communicate,  walk  off 
and  be  gone.  Let  no  catechumen  be  present,  no 
hearer,  no  infidel,  no  heterodox  or  heretical  person, 
as  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  words  it"  And, 
as  St.  Chrysostom  acquaints  '*  us,  he  was  used  to  add 
further,  Imyunitmurt  aXXi}Xovc>  Ye  that  are  communi- 
cants, discern  and  know  one  another :  see  that  there 
be  no  catechumen,  none  of  those  that  cannot  eat  of 
the  sacrifice,  no  spy,  no  one  that  cannot  see  the 
heavenly  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  no 
one  \m worthy  of  the  living  sacrifice,  no  unbaptized 
person,  no  one  that  may  not  touch  the  tremendous 
mysteries  with  his  polluted  lips.  And  here  began 
the  missajidelium,  or  communion  service,  so  called, 
because  none  might  be  present  at  it  but  communi- 
cants only,  as  appears  fi'om  these  solemn  forms  of 
dismissing  all  others  before  it  began.  This  contains 
all  those  prayers  which  were  said  at  the  altar,  and 
were  properly  called  tifxai  nirHv,  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful or  communicants,  in  opposition  to  the  prayers  of 
the  catechumens,  which  went  before :  these  were 
the  prayers  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  and 
peace  of  the  world,  which  preceded  thq  oblation  and 
consecration  of  the  eucharist;  and  then  the  consecra- 
tion prayers,  and  prayers  again  for  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  church,  with  proper  forms  of  communicating, 
and  doxologies,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings  after  re- 
ception ;  of  which  we  discourse  particularly  in  the 
last  of  these  Books,  under  the  general  title  of  miasa 
JIdeUum,  or  conmiunion  service.  This  part  of  the 
service  being  wholly  spent  in  prayers,  and  that  by 
the  conmiunicants  only,  is  therefore  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  ii^xal  vurr^y,  the  prayers 
of  the  faithfiil,  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,"  which 
speaks  of  them  as  coming  after  the  prayers  of  the 
catechumens  and  their  dismission.  In  other  canons 
they  are  called  the  common  prayers  of  the  people,  and 
absolutely,  the  prayers,  without  taking  notice  of  any 
other  prayers  in  the  church.  Whence  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,"  speaking  of  penitents,  the  phrase,  com- 
mimicating  in  prayers  with  the  people  without  the 
oblation,  denotes  joining  in  this  part  of  the  service 
of  the  church,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  prayers, 
or  communion  service,  which  belonged  not  to  the 
catechumens,  but  the  body  of  the  people,  in  which 
the  penitents  of  the  highest  class,  called  co-standers, 
were  allowed  to  join,  though  they  might  neither 
make  their  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharist 
with  the  faithful.    And  in  the  same  sense  the  coun- 


cil of  Ancyra  "  speaks  of  penitents,  who,  as  they  were 
to  be  three  years  substrators  among  the  catechu- 
mens, and  bow  down  under  the  bishop's  hands  for 
benediction ;  so  were  they  for  two  years  to  commu- 
nicate in  prayers  only,  without  the  oblation.  And 
so  communicating  in  prayers  with  the  people  is 
taken  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  when  they  say.  All 
such  as  come  to  church,  and  hear  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures read,  but  will  not  communicate"  in  prayers 
with  the  people,  or  withdraw  themselves  disorderly 
from  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  shall  be  cast  out  of 
the  church.  Where,  as  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
is  put  for  the  whole  service  of  the  catechumens, 
which  was  the  first  service ;  so  communicating  in 
prayers  and  the  eucharist,  denotes  the  second  part 
of  the  service,  peculiar  to  communicants,  or  persons 
baptized ;  froxli  which,  as  catechumens  were  debar- 
red, so  others  might  not  withdraw  themselves,  under 
pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  This  was  the  true 
order  of  the  first  and  second  service  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  true  distinction  between  the  mtsta 
catechumenorum  and  missa  JideUum,  of  which  I  in- 
tend to  give  a  full  account  in  the  two  next  Books. 

At  present  we  may  observe,  how         s^^*^ 
shamefully  they  have  abused  the  an-  mlm^ni^J^J^^ 


cien  t  name  mtssa,  under  the  appellation  «>.  i^t  mm,  whjcb 
of  mass,  who  apply  it  only  to  denote  the  J^SJ*  „7*^^f^ 
office  of  consecrating  bread  and  wine  SZ^nJ^"  ^ 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  ""  •»"**'^^^^  "^ 
offering  that  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead.  For  anciently  the  name  mwa  signified 
no  such  thing,  but  was  a  general  name  for  every 
part  of  Divine  service.  It  signified,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  the  service  of  the  catechumens,  as 
well  as  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  is  often  used 
for  the  psalmody,  for  the  lessons,  and  for  the  prayers 
at  evening,  when  there  was  no  communion,  as  well 
as  for  the  prayers  used  in  time  of  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  Thus  Cassian"  often  mentions  the  missa 
noctuma,  by  which  he  means  the  morning  prayers 
and  psalmody  before  day,  when  it  is  certain  they 
had  no  communion.  The  council  of  Agde*  speaks 
of  evening  mass,  as  well  as  morning,  which  meant 
no  more  but  morning  and  evening  prayer,  without 
any  communion.  For  they  had  no  communion  either 
morning  or  evening  at  their  daily  prayers,  but  only 
on  festivalB,  at  a  distinct  hour  from  both  those.  So 
the  emperor  Leo,  in  his  Tactics,**  speaks  of  the 
fiiffai  ifrirtptvai,  a  word  plainly  borrowed  from  the 


"  Conttit.  lib.  8.  cap.  12. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  cont.  Judaeos,  t.  1.  p.  440.  et  Horn.  37. 
de  Fiiio  Prodigo,  t.  6.  p.  375. 

"  Cooc.  Laodic  can.  19. 

"  Cone.  Nicen.  can.  11.  Avo  ik  irn  xupit  'rpo<r<f>opav, 
KOiim»^ovtri  Tm  Xatp  t»v  irpocivxmv, 

''  Cone.  Aneyr.  can.  21.  'Tir^  t6v  Kavova  inirriTuirav' 
Tpia  *Tt|  wxoTrTto<rt«w,   Jfai  i6o   »ti|  ivx*!^  X**/***  irpotr- 

**  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  2.   Udtrra^  tov«  cliriorrac  ei«  riiv 


iKKXricrlav^  Kai  twv  lipwv  ypa<p»v  dKovovraVf  fifi  KOipm' 
vovirrav  di  cvx^v  &f^a  fw  Xa»,  h  dieovxpti^fLivovx  t^v 
fLiT&\r\ylfi»  T^v  ihxapivxia^  kutu  riva  aTaj^iav,  rovrovt 
dvo/3Xi}Tovv  yliwrdat  t^v  iKicX?;<r£at. 

>•  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  lib.  S,  cap.  5  et  6. 

*  Cone.  Agathen.  can.  30.  In  conclusione  matutinanim 
vel  vespertinanim  missanim,  post  hymnos  capitella  de 
psalmis  dici,  &c. 

**  Leo,  Tactic,  cap.  11.  nuQ.  18,  cited  by  Bishop  Usher. 
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Latin  mtMa,  (for  the  Greekfi  had  originally  no  such 
name,)  to  signify  only  evening  prayer.  And  Bishop 
Usher,  in  his  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Irish,"  gives 
us  another  such  instance  out  of  Adamnanus,  who 
uses  the  name  vetpertinaltB  miam  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  evening  prayer.  And  the  late  learned 
Mabillon'has  observed  out  of  the  Rules  of  Ceesa- 
rius  Arelatensis  and  Aurelian,  that  the  word  mis$a 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  lessons  also.  For  it  is 
one  of  Aurelian's  Rules,  That  they  should  take  six 
mistasj  that  is,  lessons,  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
Facite  sex  missas  de  JSaaia  propheta.  And  Mabillon 
very  judiciously  remarks  further,**  That  the  word 
mis8a  has  at  least  three  significations.  It  sometimes 
signifies  the  lessons,  sometimes  the  collects  or 
prayers,  and  sometimes  the  dismission  of  the  people. 
And  indeed  the  third  sense  is  the  original  notation 
of  the  word.  For  mUsa  is  the  same  as  mwio.  And  it 
was  the  form  used  in  the  Latin  church,  JRe  missa  est, 
which  answers  to  the  Greek  *Axo\{na9t  and  nf>o^- 
9trtt  the  solemn  words  used  at  the  dismission  of  the 
catechumens  first,  and  then  of  the  whole  assembly 
afterwards,  at  the  end  of  their  respective  services. 
Whence  the  services  themselves  at  last  took  their 
names  from  these  solemn  dismissions,  the  one  being 
called  missa  catechumenorumj  and  the  other  missa 
Jidelium,  neither  of  which  ever  signify  more  than 
the  Divine  service,  at  which  the  one  or  the  other 
attended* 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  many  learned  men  labour  to 
deduce  its  original  from  foreign  languages,  to  make 
it  signify  something  agreeable  to  the  modem  notion 
of  the  Roman  mass,  when  it  is  so  plainly  of  Latin 
extraction.  Baronius,"  after  Reuclin  and  Genebrard, 
would  have  it  come  fix)m  the  Hebrew  word  missahy 
an  oblation  :  but  Durantus**  has  a  good  reason 
against  that ;  because  if  it  had  been  of  Hebrew  ex- 
traction, the  Greeks  would  have  retained  it  in  their 
language,  as  they  do  the  words  hosanna,  sabaoth, 
aUelujah,  and  amen:  whereas  there  is  no  Greek 
writer  uses  it  tiU  the  time  of  Leo  Sapiens,  who  first 
borrows  it  from  the  Latin  in  his  Tactics.  Albas- 
pinseus  has  still  a  wilder  conjecture ;  he  says,  the 
word  tnesSf  among  the  northern  nations,  signifies  a 
festival,  and  therefore  he  imagines  the  name  missa 
and  mass  might  come  from  that :  which  is  only  to 
invert  the  origination,  and  make  the  daughter  to 
become  the  mother;  since  it  is  evident  the  name 
mess  comes  from  mtssOf  and  not  missa  fit)m  that. 


Cardinal  Bona*  takes  a  great  deal  of  paiDB  to  oon- 
fute  these  and  all  other  false  opinions,  and  estab- 
lishes the  true  one  with  undeniable  evidence  from 
Alcimus  Avitus,  and  all  the  ancient  ritnaliatB,  Isi- 
dore, Rabanus  Maurus,  Florua  Magister,  Renugios 
Altissiodorensis,  Alcuinus,  Gregory's  Sacramenta- 
rium,  Hugo  Victorinus,  and  Bemoldus,  who  all  agree 
in  this,  that  missa  comes  from  the  diamisaion  of  the 
people,  and  not  from  any  other  original  So  that  I 
think  it  needless  to  trouble  my  reader  with  any  of 
these  authorities,  since  the  matter  is  now  cleared  be- 
yond all  contradiction  by  Mabillon  and  Bona,  two 
such  eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  communion. 

Another  general  name  of  the  an- 
cient service,  which  in  later  aires  has  lavhaiMiMn. 
met  with  some  abuse,  is  saer^Seknn,  ^^^  '"^ 
sacrifice ;  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  carnal  sacrifices,  and  applied  to  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  Christians,  vis.  their  prayers  and 
praises,  and  preaching,  and  devoting  themselves  en- 
tirely, body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  Christ  by  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Hence 
every  part  of  Divine  worship  had  the  name  of  sacri- 
fice, and  not  only  the  service  of  the  altar.  For  they 
commonly  call  their  evening  hymns  and  prayers  by 
the  name  of  evening  sacrifice.  Thus  St  Jerom  bids 
Lceta  accustom  her  daughter  not  only  to  the  morn- 
ing hymns,  and  daily  hours  of  prayer,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth,  but  also  when  night  comes, 
and  the  lamps  are  lighted,  then  in  like  manner  to 
render  to  God  her  evening  sacrifice.*  And  so  St 
Hilary,  upon  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  Let  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice,"  says, 
The  sacrifice  of  Christians  is  their  prayers,  recom- 
mended to  God  by  stretching  forth  their  hands  to 
relieve  the  poor.  For  we,  says  he,  upon  whom*  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come,  do  not  sacrifice  to  God 
with  blood  or  bumt-ofierings :  but  the  evening 
sacrifice  which  is  pleasing  to  Grod,  is  that  which 
Christ  teaches  in  his  Gospel,  "  I  was  an  hungry, 
and  ye  fed  me ;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink,"  &c. 
This  is  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  is,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  last  times.  In  this  we  are  to  lift  up  our  hands; 
for  by  such  prayers  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  prepared  for  those  that  are  blessed  of 
God,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  In  the  same 
sense  Eusebius  calls  the  prayers  of  Christians  the 
rational  sacrifices,"  that  are  offered  without  blood  to 
God.    And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  The  sacri- 


"  Usher,  Relig.  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  chap.  4.  p.  26.  ex 
Adamnani  Vita  Columban.  lib.  3.  cap.  31. 

«  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  lib.  2.  p.  107. 

«'  Ibid.  p.  393.  »  Baron,  an.  34.  n.  59. 

^  Durant.  do  Ritibus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  n.  1.  So  also  Bellar- 
mine  and  Bona  both  refute  it 

^  Bona,  Rer.  Litiirg.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  sect.  6,  where  he  cen- 
sures Genebrard,  as  nimis  addictus  rebus  Hebraicis. 

"  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lastam.  Accensa  lucema  reddere 
sacrificium  vespertinuni. 


"  Hilar,  in  Psal.  cxL  p.  330.  Noo  enim  sanguine  et  holo- 
caustis  nos,  in  quos  consummatio  ssculorum  devenit,  sacri- 
ficamus  Deo:  sed  quod  sacrificium  vespertinum  placitum 

sit,  audiamus  Dominum Hoc  sacrificium  vespertinum, 

id  est,  temporum  novissimorum  est.  la  hoc  manus  eleTands 
sunt :  quia  istiusmodi  orationibus  jam  ab  initio  mundi  bene- 
dictis  Dei,  regni  ccelestis  prseparata  possessio  est 

"  Euseb.  de  Laud.  Ck)nstant.  Orat  p.  659.  Td«  &imifiii9 
Kal  XoytK-ds  Srvcriat  Td«  ii*  ti>x^*''  ^^^'  ^^  ^il.  Constant, 
lib.  4.  cap.  45.     Ov<riaiv  dvaiiioit^  &c. 
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fices  of  Christians  are  their  prayers  and  praises," 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  psalms  and 
hymns  before  meals,  and  at  their  meals,  and  at  bed- 
time, and  in  the  night  And  there  are  hundreds  of 
passages  in  the  ancients,  both  of  public  and  private 
prayers,  to  the  same  purpose,  besides  what  is  said 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist,  or  communion  ser- 
vice, of  which  we  shall  have  reason  to  say  some- 
thing more  upon  another  occasion.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  hinted  the  grounds,  upon  which 
the  ancients  gave  the  general  name  of  sacrifice  to 
all  parts  of  Divine  service. 

g,^  ^  Another  name,  though  neither  so 

And  Mcrmnoa.  ^ncient  uor  SO  common  as  the  former, 
is  that  of  8acrametUa,  which  in  some  authors  signi- 
fies not  what  we  now  call  sacraments,  but  the  order 
or  manned  of  performing  Divine  offices,  and  that  as 
well  the  prayers  and  service  in  general,  as  the  parti- 
cular offices  of  administering  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.  For  the  word  sacramentum,  answering  to 
the  Greek  fiv^iipwv,  is  a  word  of  a  large  extent,  de- 
noting not  only  the  proper  sacraments,  but  all  sacred 
ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  church,  that  have  any 
thing  of  symbolical  or  spiritual  significancy  in  them, 
representing  something  more  to  the  understanding 
than  appears  to  the  outward  senses ;  and  in  a  more 
restrained,  though  not  the  strictest  sense,  it  denotes 
the  manner  or  method  of  performing  Divine  offices 
in  the  church,  whether  relating  to  the  sacraments 
properly  so  called,  or  any  other  parts  of  Divine  ser- 
vice, as  the  prayers,  hjrmns,  lessons,  in  morning  or 
evening  service.  In  this  sense,  it  is  observed  by 
learned  men,"  that  the  book  of  Divine  offices  com- 
posed by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  bears  the  title  of  Liber  Sacramento- 
rum,  The  Book  of  Sacraments,  that  is,  a  book  or 
method  for  performing  Divine  offices  in  the  church. 
And  Gelasius  did  the  same  thing  before  him  under 
the  title  of  Codex  Sacramentarius,  lately  published 
by  Thomasius  at  Rome,  1680.  And  Gennadius" 
says,  Musseus,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  composed 
Volumen  Sacramentorum,  a  large  Book  of  Sacra- 
ments, that  is.  Divine  offices,  to  direct  what  lessons, 
and  psalms,  and  hymns  were  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
munion service,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  what  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  to 
make  up  the  service  of  the  church.    And  it  is  the 


opinion  of  two  very  learned  men,  Menardus  and  Bi- 
shop Stillingfleet,**  that  both  St  Austin  and  St 
Ambrose  give  the  name  of  Sacramenta  to  the  books 
of  Uturgic  offices  used  in  their  time.  And  they  ob- 
serve that  the  old  Missal  published  by  Illyricus, 
bears  the  name  of  Ordo  Sacramentorum,  which  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  manner  of  performing  Di- 
vine offices  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
and  other  parts  of  public  worship. 

These  offices  are  by  other  writers 
styled  curstis  ecclesiasticiu,  the  order    ini  eurmu'ted*. 

maatiau. 

or  course  of  Divine  offices.  For  un- 
der this  title,  Gregory  Turonensis  is  said  to  have 
composed  a  book,  De  Cursibus  Ecclesiasticis,  for 
the  use  of  the  Galhcan  church,  which  is  now  lost ; 
but  he  himself**  mentions  it  in  his  history.  And 
Bishop  Usher"  cites  an  ancient  manuscript  out  of 
the  Cotton  library,  which  says,  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  brought  Ordinem  Cursus  Gallorum,  the  Gal- 
ilean hturgy,  into  Britain  with  them.  And  this  was 
the  liturgy  of  the  British  churches  for  some  ages, 
till  by  degrees  the  Cursus  Romanus  was  brought  in 
upon  them.  Bede  says,"  In  the  time  of  Pope  Aga- 
tho,  Joannes  Abbas,  the  Roman  precentor,  was 
sent  over  to  settle  the  Roman  cursus^  or  psalmody 
for  the  whole  year,  according  to  the  usage  and  way 
of  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome.  And  the  council 
of  Calchuth,"  some  time  after  Bede,  speaks  of  the 
Uturgy  under  the  same  title,  ordering  all  churches  at 
the  canonical  hours  reverently  to  perform  their 
cursus.  And  Mabillon"  cites  the  Lives  of  Walaricus 
and  Senericus,  where  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
the  Cursus  Gallicanus. 

Among  the  Greek  writers  we  sel- 
dom meet  with  any  of  these  names,  th*  nmmM  x«i- 
but  they  usually  style  all  holy  offices,  Y^cp^^'lSd*^' 
and  all  parts  of  Divine  service,  by  the  Sli'lIaTrtfaS'orMk 
general  name  of  Xcirovpyca,  and  U povp- 
y(o,  liturgy,  and  sacred  service.  Though  lituigy  in  its 
extended  sense  denotes  any  pubtic  office  or  minis- 
tration, as  the  apostle  uses  it,  Phil.  ii.  30,  and  2  Cor. 
ix.  12,  for  the  ministration  of  charity ;  and  ecclesi- 
astical writers  do  the  same,  often  applying  it  both  to 
civil  and  sacred  functions,  as  to  the  office  of  a  ma- 
gistrate or  a  bishop,  as  Casaubon^  shows  at  large; 
yet  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  is  put  to  signify  those 
sacred  offices  which  make  up  the  several  parts  of 


**  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  lib.  p.  860.  Ed.  Oxod.  ev<r^i  rto 
6ai0,  cvxat  re  koI  alvot,  kol  al  irpd  Ttji  iridirttoi  iirrtv^tiv 
Tcoir  ypatpStv,  &c.  Vid.  CassiaQ.  Instit.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Cone. 
Aurelian.  3.  can.  23.    Martin.  Bracarensis  Capitul.  c.  63. 

"  Menard.  Not  in  Sacrament  Gregor.  p.  1.  ct  Stilling- 
fleet,  Orig.  Britaii.  p.  225. 

"  Gennad.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  79.  Composuit  Sacramen- 
turum  egregium  et  non  parvum  volumen,  per  membra  qui- 
dem  pro  opporiunitate  officiorum  et  temporum,  pro  lectio- 
num  textu,  psalmorumque  serie  et  decantatione  discretum, 
&c.  Id.  cap,  78.  de  Voconio.  Compotnit  Sacramentorum 
Vulumen. 


**  Menard,  ibid.    StUlingfleet,  ubi  supra. 

**  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  10.  cap.  ult  De  Cunibui  Ec- 
clesiasticis unum  librum  condidi. 

"  Usser.  de  Primord.  Eccles.  p.  185. 

"^  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  18.  Quatenus  in  monasterio  suo 
cursum  canendi  annuum,  sicut  ad  Sanctum  Petrum  Roma 
agebatur,  edoceret. 

"  Cone.  Calchuthens.  can.  7.  Cone,  t  6.  p.  1865.  Ut  om- 
nes  ecclesiae  publicas  canonicis  horis  cursum  suum  cum  re- 
verentia  habeant. 

*•  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallican.  p.  420.* 

*  Casaub.  Exercit.  in  Baron.  16.  n.  41.  p.  471. 
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Divine  worship,  as  prayers,  reading,  preaching,  and 
administration  of  tlie  sacraments.  But  it  is  never 
used,  as  the  Romanists  would  appropriate  it,  for 
the  business  of  sacrificing  only.  The  council  of 
Ephesus  speaks  both  of  evening**  and  morning 
liturgies,  which  doubtless  mean  evening  and  morn- 
ing prayers  only.  And  so  Casaubon  observes,  that 
Justinian**  takes  it  for  the  office  of  reading  the 
Scripture  as  well  as  administering  the  eucharist, 
when  he  says  of  a  certain  monastery,  that  the  Di- 
vine liturgy  was  performed  in  it,  as  it  was  used  to 
be  in  the  churches,  both  by  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  receiving  the  holy  conmiunion.  And 
Antiochus*"  applies  the  name  of  liturgy,  not  only  to 
morning  prayer,  but  also  to  the  service  of  their 
midnight  assemblies.  Neither  of  which  was  in  his 
time  the  ordinary  hours  of  the  communion  service. 
So  that  Erasmus  and  others  are  governed  more  by 
prejudice  than  reason,  who  would  have  that  pas- 
sage of  Acts  xiii.  2,  Xurovpyo^vntv  airdv,  to  be 
rendered,  Boerifieantibus  t^«,  as  if  there  were  no  Di- 
vine service  without  sacrifice  in  their  notion  of  it ; 
when  yet  the  Vulgar  translation  renders  it  minister- 
ing, and  the  old  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  Beza  ob- 
serves, have  it  praying;  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
notion  of  liturgy  for  Divine  service.  Yet  when  the 
epithet  of  myatica  was  added  to  liturgia,  then  it 
commonly  signified  the  communion  service.  As 
when  Theodoret  says,  that  the  salutation  of  St 
Paul,  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  &c.,  is  the  beginning  of  the  mystical  liturgy,** 
he  means  the  communion  office,  where  this  form  of 
salutation  was  always  used.  And  so  in  the  Cle- 
mentina Epitome,**  the  sacred  liturgy  denotes  the 
service  of  the  altar,  which  came  after  the  c^x^^  ''"»' 
UfAv  tfAvwVf  prayers  used  in  psalmody,  or  the  ser- 
vice of  the  catechumens.  And  it  is  Bona*8  observ- 
ation** out  of  Vincentius  Riccardus,*'  that  except 
the  words  sacred,  or  mystical,  be  added  to  the  name 
liturgy,  it  is  never  to  be  taken  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  altar,  but  for  some  other  part  of  Divine  service : 
though,  I  think,  this  is  more  than  can  be  fairly 
proved.  As  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  epithet  of 
m3r6dcal  is  added,  it  does  not  always,  but  only  for 
the  most  part,  as  I  said  before,  mean  the  eucharis- 
tical  service.  For  the  service  of  baptism  was  ever 
esteemed  a  mystical  service,  as  well  as  that  of  the 


eucharist  And  the  name  /ivTaywyfa,  communion  in 
the  sacred  mysteries,  is  upon  that  account  frequent- 
ly given  by  St  Chry80stom,**Theodoret,**and  others, 
to  baptism,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  supper ;  as  may 
be  seen  at  large  in  Suicerus's**  Collections  upon 
that  subject  It  is  certain  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  uses  the  title  of 
mystagogiay  as  well  when  he  is  describing  the  cere- 
monies and  service  of  baptism,  as  the  eucharist: 
and  Cyril's  Mystagogical  Catechisms  are  equally  an 
exposition  of  the  rites  observed  in  administeriog 
baptism  and  confirmation,  as  of  those  of  the  other 
sacrament ;  these  being  the  two  great  mystical  ser- 
vices of  the  Christian  church.  The  names  if^ 
Ifpovpyla,  and  ivvia,  are  all  words  of  the  same  im- 
portance :  they  most  commonly  signify  the  comma- 
nion  service,  or  the  sacrifice  of  prayers  at  the  altar. 
But  sometimes  they  denote  the  offices  of  baptism, 
preaching,  reading  the  Scripture,  and  psalmody; 
these  being  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christians.  It 
is  certain  the  apostle  calls  preaching  the  gospel  by 
the  name  of  Upovfrflai  Rom.  xv.  16,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  thereby,  the  ofifering  them  op 
or  sacrificing  them  to  God.  Upon  which  words 
Chrysostom'*  observes.  That  the  apostle  does  not 
call  this  service  barely  Xarpcia,  but  Xccrovfiyyia,  and 
bpovpyla,  Sacrifice,  or  sacred  service.  For  this  is  my 
priesthood,  to  preach  and  publish  the  gospel ;  this 
the  sacrifice  that  I  offer  to  God.  And  St  Ba- 
sil" gives  the  same  names  of  Upovpyia  and  bvaia  to 
the  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving:  "  I  will  oflfer 
unto  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise."  And  we  have 
seen  before  (sect.  5.)  how  the  evening  prayer  is 
conmionly  styled  sacrificium  respertinum,  evening 
sacrifice,  by  the  Latin  writers. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  as  g^^ 

the  Latins,  by  the  names  missa,  cur-  iiiJl"3LrE  ki 
mSf  ordo,  and  ojfficium,  mean  not  only  **™  ^  ^^' 
the  Divine  worship  itself,  but  also  the  books  con- 
taining the  method  and  prescriptions  for  the  regular 
performance  of  it,  which  we  usually  ?all  set  forms 
of  prayer ;  so  the  Greeks  sometimes  understand  the 
same  thing  by  the  name  of  liturgy ;  and  that  not 
only  when  they  speak  of  the  forms  of  administering 
the  sacraments,  but  of  any  other  parts  of  Divine 
service.  It  is  plain  the  author  of  the  Constitutions" 
takes  the  word  in  this  sense,  when  he  applies  it  to 


**  Cone.  Ephes.  Epist  Synod,  ad  Imperat.  ap.  Casiubon. 
ibid.    Td«  i<rwfpi¥A9  ft  rAv  i«o6itfitt  XitTupyiai. 

**  Justin.  Novel.  7.   'If pi  yiyovt  Xttrnpyia Tutv  re 

l^tttov  dvaytvwvKoiilvwp  ypa<pSo¥f  tTjv  tc  Upai  Kat  A^pifrrn 
fiiTadiiofilvri^  KOivtopla^. 

«  AnUoch.  Horn.  19.  Bibl.  Patr.  G.  L.  1 1.  p.  1056.  'Ef /- 
yiipov  t^/uav  irpdv  rdt  vvKnpivStK  Kal  eceOii/df  XiiTtipyelat. 

«  Theod.  Ep.  146.  p.  1032.  'Eir  trdvan  raU  iKKXnvlaiv 
Tfj^  /jLVKiKfji  XiiTupyla^  irpoolfiiov. 

^  Clementina  Epitome  de  Gestis  Petri,  ap.  Coteler.  t.  1. 
p.  796.    T5  troTpidp^H  Tiju  Updp  ^icrcXtotzrrov  Xurypyiav. 

**  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  n.  3. 


*"*  Riccard.  Comment,  in  Proclum  de  Tradit  Mine. 

«  Chrys.  Hom.21. 1. 1.  ad  Popul.  Antioch,  p.  272. 

**  Theod.  in  cap.  1.  Canticorum. 

*•  Siiicer.  Thesaur.  voce  Mv^ayttyia. 

*>  Chrys.  Hom.  29.  in  Rom.  p.  302.  Ov^  dirX«»v  Xarptiaw 
XiyotVf  dXXd  XtiTttpyiav  Jfoi  UpupytaiT  aSni  yAp  fi<n 
Upanrvmit  ^^  Ktjpvmiv  kcu  KarayylKkttV  rdimjir -rpoff- 
tpipca  Tt/y  Overlap, 

**  Basil,  in  Psal.  cxv.  p.  275.  *Itpttpyiam  vot  Tf>ir  r^ 
aipivtm^  ^utrtap. 

"  CoQstit.  lib.  8.  cap.  6.  *H  d'cia  Xttrovpy/a,  Ip  f  irpoe- 
^wwi<rit  virtp  *rmw  Kortix^ovfitPrnp, 
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the  forms  of  prayer  then  made  for  the  catechmnens. 
And  Casaubon  observes,**  That  all  those  forms  of 
worship  which  go  under  the  names  of  Peter,  James, 
Andrew,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  bear  the  name  of 
Htoxgies,  which  the  Latins  call  ordo,  and  offidum^ 
and  the  modem  Greeks,  acoXovOta.  These  were 
sometimes  also,  among  the  ancient  Greek  writers, 
termed  i  ^wv  ^laro^icci  the  order  of  prayers ;  which 
is  the  name  that  Nazianzen  gives  the  liturgy  of  St 
Basil,**  composed  by  him  by  the  direction  of  his 
bishop,  whilst  he  was  presbyter  of  Ceesarea ;  and 
those  forms  and  orders  of  Divine  worship  collected 
by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  bear  the  same 
title,  luMT&^iQ.  In  Chrysostom  they  are  styled  v6- 
fUHj  the  rules  or  appointments  of  the  church ;  and 
the  prayers  particularly  are  distinguished  into  two 
sorts  of  forms,  both  by  him**  and  the  council  of 
Laodicea,*'  the  one  called  ihx^i  Karqxov/ilvwv,  the 
prayers  of  the  catechumens,  and  the  other,  thx"-'^ 
iriffrdv,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  or  believers. 
But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  liturgies  here,  considered 
as  set  forms  or  prescriptions  of  worship,  because 
they  will  come  to  be  discoursed  of  more  fully  here- 
after in  their  proper  place. 

g^^  j^  There  is  one  general  name  more, 

ThU^'ilMjSt  •    which  the  first  writers  use  to  denote 
SSSl."Sl'2id  all  sorts  of  public  prayers,  but  the 


rJ!!^iSri£!dto^  middle  ages  have  appropriated  it  to  a 
S^iSSt^^ll^daMi  particular  form  of  worship,  that  is, 
litanies,  in  Greek  called  Xiravfiai,  and 
Xirat:  in  Latin,  suppUcationea,  and  rogationea.  These 
words,  in  their  original  signification,  are  but  another 
name  for  prayers  in  general,  of  whatever  kind,  that 
either  were  made  publicly  in  the  church,  or  by  any 
private  person.  Eusebius,  speaking  of  Constantine's 
custom  of  making  his  solemn  addresses  to  God  in 
his  tent,  before  he  went  out  to  battle,  says.  He  en- 
deavoured to  render  God  propitious  to  him  by  sup- 
plications and  litanies,"  that  he  might  obtain  his 
iiGivour,  assistance,  and  direction  in  his  enterprises. 
And  again,  he  says,**  A  little  before  his  death  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  house  of  prayer,  making 
supplications  and  titanies  to  God.  In  which  places, 
litany  seems  to  be  a  general  name,  and  not  to  in- 
tend any  particular  sort  of  prayers.  So  Chrysostom 
also  uses  the  word  litany,  when  he  says'*  to  his 
people,  To-morrow  I  shall  go  forth  with  you  to  make 
our  litany,  that  is,  the  public  service.  And  again,** 
speaking  of  the  solemn  form  of  words,  Ptuc  vobis. 


Peace  be  with  you,  he  says,  The  bishop  used  it  in  all 
offices  when  he  first  entered  the  church,  when  he 
made  the  prayers  and  litanies,  and  when  he  preach- 
ed. And  Arcadius,  in  one  of  his  laws  **  made  against 
heretics  about  the  same  time,  takes  litany  in  the 
same  sense  for  prayers  in  general,  when  he  forbids 
heretics  to  hold  profane  assemblies  in  the  city, 
either  by  night  or  by  day,  to  make  their  litany. 
Where  it  is  plain,  his  intent  was,  not  to  prohibit 
heretics  from  making  any  particular  sort  of  prayers, 
but  aU  prayers  in  general  within  the  city,  and  to 
cut  off  all  opportunities  of  meeting  either  by  night 
or  by  day  for  that  purpose :  and  so  Gothofred  un- 
derstands him.  For  this  law  was  made  with  a  direct 
view  to  the  Arian  assemblies  for  psalmody  in  their 
night  stations,  which  had  occasioned  some  tumults 
and  murder  in  the  city,  as  Socrates**  and  Sozomen 
inform  us.  So  that  the  morning  hymns,  and  psalm- 
ody, and  prayers  then  came  all  under  the  general 
name  of  litany,  and  the  Arians  were  forbidden  in 
this  sense  to  make  any  Utanies  within  the  city  by 
this  law  of  Arcadius.  What  Hamon  L'Estrange** 
alleges  out  of  St.  Austin,  C3rprian,  and  Tertulhan, 
proves  nothing,  but  that  there  were  always  prayers 
made  in  the  church  to  implore  God's  mercy  and  fa- 
vours; which  no  one  ever  denied:  neither  is  the 
name  litany  used  by  any  of  them.  It  is  more  to 
the  pmpose,  what  St  Basil**  says  to  the  church  of 
Neocsesarea,  where  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  was 
bishop ;  that  though  in  Gregory's  time  they  had  no 
litanies,  yet  afterward,  before  St  Basil's  time,  they 
had  admitted  the  use  of  them.  By  which  argument, 
he  defends  the  nocturnal  prayers,  and  psalmody,  and 
vigils,  against  those  who  objected  that  they  were  not 
used  in  St  Gregory's  time.  For  neither  were  lita- 
nies used  in  his  time,  and  yet  now  they  were  in  use, 
and  no  one  objected  novelty  against  them.  This 
shows,  that  St  Basil  takes  litanies  for  a  peculiar 
sort  of  prayers  lately  set  up  in  the  church.  For  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  they  had  prayers  before, 
though  not  of  this  particular  kind. 

Some  think,  that  litanies,  in  this  new  limited 
sense,  were  first  introduced  by  Mamercus,  bishop  of 
Vienna  in  France,  about  the  year  450.  But  St 
Basil's  testimony  proves  them  to  be  earlier  in  the 
East  And  it  is  a  mistake  in  those  who  assert  Ma- 
mercus to  be  the  first  author  of  them  in  the  West : 
for  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Mamercus,  and  wrote  some  epistles  to  him,  says 


^  Casaubon.  Exerc.  16.  in  Baron,  n.  41.  p.  472. 

»  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil,  p.  M). 

*•  Chrys.  Horn.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 

**  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  19. 

"  Euseb.  Vit  Const  lib.  2.  cap.  14.   T6v  eUv  iKi-rripiai^ 

Kol  XtToit  iXtOUfltlfOV,  &C. 

**  Id.  lib.  4.  cap.  61.  EvKnipiw  ij^tarpi^ac  oliccp,  Uc- 
Tiipiovt  titX^v  Tc  KoL  Xirawtlat  Aviirtfiirt  rtS  Bitf, 

*  Chiys.  Horn,  antequam  iret  in  exilium,  t.  4.  p.  965. 
At^piov  tit  XiTOifuop  i}^%\t^<rofiai  ^cO*  vfi&¥. 


«'  Chrys.  Horn,  a  in  Colos.  p.  1338.  '£v  rale  iic«Xt|<r<ait 
f  Ipijyfiv,  iv  raU  ivxaic,  iv  rats  Xtraiv,  &c. 

«  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5.  de  Haereticis,  Leg.  30. 
Interdicatur  his  omnibus,  ad  litaniam  faciendam  intra  civi- 
tatem  noctu  vel  interdiu  profanis  coire  conventibus. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.    Sosomen.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

'*  L'Estrange's  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  cap.  4.  p.  100. 

•  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocas.  p.  97.  *AXX'  oifik  ai  Xi- 
ravclttt  i-wi  VpttyoploVf  &t  vfuls  vvv  siriTiidavtTC. 
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expressly,  that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  them, 
but  only  of  the  Rogation  fast  days  before  Ascension, 
to  which  he  applied  the  use  of  these  htanies,  which 
were  in  being  long  before,  though  not  observed  with 
such  solemnity,  nor  fixed  to  any  stated  times,  but 
only  used  as  exigences  required,  to  deprecate  any 
impending  judgment  This  he  declares  at  large  in 
an  epistle  to  Mamercus  himself,"  styling  him  the 
author  of  the  Rogation  days,  and  showing  both  the 
reasons  of  their  institution,  and  the  manner  of  ob- 
serving them,  with  ardent  supplications  and  fast- 
ings, in  imitation  of  the  Ninevites,  to  avert  the 
threatening  judgments  of  fire,  or  earthquakes,  or 
inundations,  or  hostile  invasions.  But  that  we  may 
not  think  Mamercus  was  the  first  author  of  litanies, 
because  he  applied  their  use  particularly  to  the  Ro- 
gation days,  he  speaks  more  expressly  in  another 
epistle,"  where  he  says,  that  Mamercus  indeed 
first  brought  in  the  observation  of  the  Rogation 
solemnities,  which  spread  by  his  example :  but  sup- 
plications or  litanies  were  in  use  before,  when  men 
had  occasion  to  pray  against  excessive  rains  or 
droughts ;  though  they  were  observed  but  in  a  cold 
and  disorderly  manner,  without  fasting  or  full  as- 
semblies :  but  those  which  he  instituted,  were  ob- 
served with  fasting,  and  praying,  and  singing,  and 
weeping.  What  Sidonius  says  here,  proves  that 
Mamercus  was  the  author  of  the  Rogation  fast  in 
France ;  but  litanies  were  in  use  before :  and  if  Sa- 
varo  judge  right  of  one  of  St  Austin's  homilies,** 
the  Rogation  fast  must  have  been  observed  long 
before  in  the  African  churches.  For  among  his 
homilies  de  Tempore,  there  is  one  upon  the  vigil  of 
the  Ascension,  where  he  speaks  of  a  fast"  observed 
for  three  days  before  Ascension  day,  advising  all 


men  to  keep  those  days  with  frating,  prayer,  and 
psalmody.  However,  from  the  time  of  MamerciD 
we  are  sure  these  Rogation  days  and  litanies  were 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity  in  the  church,  being 
frequently  mentioned  by  Alcimus  Avitus,^  CKsanm 
Arelatensis,"  Eucherius  Lugdunensis  junior,"  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,"  to  name  no  later  writers.  The 
first  council  of  Orleans,  anno  511,  established 
them'*  by  a  decree,  ordering  the  three  days  before 
Ascension  to  be  kept  a  &st  with  abstinence  after 
the  manner  of  Lent,  and  with  rogations  or  litanies, 
and  that  on  these  days  servants  should  rest  from 
their  labours.  In  the  Spanish  churches  they  defb* 
red  these  rogations  to  the  week  after  Pentecost:  for 
they  kept  to  the  old  rule  of  the  ancient  church,  not 
to  have  any  fast  during  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  therefore,  as  Walafridu 
Strabo  observes  of  them,"  they  would  not  observe 
the  Rogation  fast  in  the  time  that  the  Bridegroom 
was  with  them.  But  by  an  order  of  the  council  of 
Girone,"  these  litanies  and  this  fast  was  put  off  to 
the  week  after  Whitsuntide.  And  they  ordered  s 
second  Utany  to  be  used  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember. The  fifth  council  of  Toledo"  appointed 
another  such  litany  and  fast  to  be  celebrated  yearly 
for  three  days,  commencing  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  December.  The  sixth  council  of  Toledo"  con- 
firmed this  decree  about  two  years  after,  anno  638^ 
and  made  it  a  general  rule  for  all  the  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which 
was  at  this  time  under  the  government  of  the  Go- 
thic king  Chintillan.  And  in  the  seventeenth  coun- 
cil of  Toledo,"  anno  6d4,  under  King  Egicanes,  amore 
general  decree  was  made.  That  such  litanies  should 
be  used  in  every  month  throughout  the  year.  And  so 


*  Sidon.  lib.  7.  Ep.  1.  ad  Mamercum.  Solo  tamen  in- 
▼ectarum,  te  auctore,  Rogationum  palpamur  auxilio,  quibus 
inchoandis,  instituendisque  populus  Arvernus  ccepit  initiari^ 
&c. 

"  Id.  lib.  5.  Ep.  14.  Rogationum  nobis  •olennitatem  pri- 
mus Mamercus  pater  et  pontifex,  reverentissimo  exemplof 
utilissimo  experimento,  invenit,  instituit,  invexit.  Erant 
quidem  prius  (quod  salva  fidei  pace  sit  dictum)  vagee,  te- 
pentes,  infrequentesque,  utque  sic  dixerim,  oscitabundcs 
supplicationes,  que  snpe  interpellantium  prandiorum  obici- 
bus  hebetabantur,  maxime  aut  imbres  aut  serenitatem  depre- 

caturae  : In  his  autem,  quas  supra&tus  summus  sacerdoe 

nobis  et  protulit  pariter  et  contulit,  jejunatur,  oratur,  psalli- 
tur,  fletur. 

<*  Savaro,  Not.  in  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  14.  p.  354. 

•  Aug.  Hom.  173.  de  Temp.  t.  10.  p.  33a  Sine  dubio 
peccatorum  suorum  vulnera  diligit,  qui  in  istis  tribus  dicbus, 
jejunando,  orando,  etpsallendo  medicamenta  sibi  spiritualia 
non  requirit. 

**  Avitus,  Hom.  de  Rogatiouibus. 

"  Caesar.  Hom.  33. 

^  Eucher.  Hom.  de  Litaniis. 

^  Greg.  Turon.  lib.  2.  cap.  ^4. 

^*  Cone.  Aurelian.  1.  can.  27.  Rogationes,  id  est,  litanias, 
ante  asccnsionem  Domini  placuit  celebrari,  ita  ut  premis- 
sum  triduanum  jejunium  in  Dominicse  ascensionis  solen- 


nitate  solyatur,  &c. 

'^  Strabo,  de  Offic.  Eccles.  cap.  28.  Hispani  aatem, 
propter  hoc  quod  scriptum,  Non  possunt  filii  sponsi  logere, 
quamdiu  cum  illis  est  sponsus,  infra  Quinquagesimam  Pa»- 
cbas  recusantes  jejunare,  litanias  suas  post  Pentecosten  po- 
suerunt 

^  Cone.  Gerunden.  can.  2.  Ut  litanie  post  Pentecosten 
a  quinta  feria  usque  in  sabbatum  celebrentur.  So  it  is  ia 
the  title  of  the  canon :  and  in  the  body  of  it,  Ut  per  hoc 
triduum  abstinentia  celebretur.  Ibid.  can.  3.  Item  secundt 
litania  facienda  est  kalendis  Novembris. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  5.  can.  1.  Ut  a  die  iduum  Decembriuiu 
litania  triduo  ubique  annua  successione  peragatuf,  &c. 

**  Cone.  Tolet.  6.  can.  2.  Universalis  authoritate  cense- 
mus  concilii,  ut  hi  dies  litaniarum,  qusD  in  synodo  pnemissi 
sunt  instituti,  annuo  recursu  omni  observations  habeantur 
celeberrimi. 

**  Cone.  Tolet  17.  can.  G.  Quando  priscorum  patrum  ia- 
stitutio,  per  totum  aimum,  per  singulorum  mensium  cursum, 

litaniarum  vota  decreverit  persolvenda decemimus,  ut 

deinceps  per  totum  annum,  in  eunctis  duodecim  mensibus, 
per  universas  Hispaniao  et  Gallianim  provineias  pro  statu 
ecdesia}  Dei,  pro  incolumitate  principis  nostrt,  atque  salva- 
tione  populi,  et  indulgentia  totius  peccati,  et  a  cunctonim 
fidelium  cordibus  expulsione  diaboli,  exomologeses  votif 
gliscentibus  celebrentur. 
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by  degrees  these  solemn  supplications  came  to  be 
nsed^  weekly,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  an- 
cient stationary  days,  in  all  churches. 

g^^ij  In  the  mean   time,  Gregory  the 

hZ^SaS^iSi  Great  instituted  some  such  rogations 
'^^'-^  at  Rome,  and  one  particularly  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  litania  septifarmi»t  because  he  ordered  the  church 
to  go  in  procession  in  seven  distinct  classes ;  first 
the  clergy,  then  the  laymen,  next  the  monks,  after 
them  the  virgins,  then  the  married  women,  next  the 
widows,  and  last  of  all  the  poor  and  the  children. 
This  is  mentioned  both  by  Gregory"*  himself  and 
Walafridus  Strabo,**  who  give  it  the  name  of  Utania 
mqfor:  whence  some  have  been  led  into  a  mistake, 
to  think  the  Roman  litanies  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  greater  litanies  from  those  of 
Mamerciis,  which  they  call  the  less.  So  Hamon 
L'Estrange,"  and  others,  in  their  accounts  of  these 
things.  But  the  French  writers  do  not  allow  of  this 
distinction.  Cellotius  "  says.  The  rogation  or  Utania 
of  Mamercus,  was  always  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Ukmia  mqfor  by  their  old  writers,  as  well  as  that  of 
Gregory,  and  that  Gregory's  Utany  was  of  Httle  use 
among  them.  It  is  certain,  the  council  of  Mentz,** 
and  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great,**  which  re- 
peat the  words  of  that  council,  applied  the  name  of 
Utania  major  to  their  own  rogations  before  Ascen- 
sion. And  Cellotius  says,  Gaulterus  Aurelianensis 
and  Strabo  both  give  it  the  same  title.  But  still  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  they  mean  by  the  litania  minor ^ 
the  lesser  litany,  in  contradistinction  to  the  greater. 
If  the  reader  will  take  my  conjecture,  it  is  no  more 
bat  the  known  form,  Kyrie,  eleiton^  as  the  Latins 
read  it,  from  the  Greek,  K^fMi  ikktiaw.  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  or,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  them,  if 
they  were  praying  for  others.  As  this  was  the  con- 
stant response  made  by  the  people  to  each  petition 
id  their  larger  suppUcations  for'  the  catechumens 
and  others  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter) ;  so  it  was 
used  sometimes  by  itself,  in  all  their  offices,  as  a 
shorter  form  of  supplication :  and  then  it  had  the 
nature  of  a  litany  by  itself,  and  was  not  a  part  of  a 
larger  prayer.  This  is  evident  from  the  order  made 
in  the  council  of  Vaison,**  for  introducing  the  use  of 
it  into  the  French  churches :  Whereas,  say  they,  it 
is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  custom  in  the  Roman 
church,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  East, 


to  use  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Kyrie,  deiton^ 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  with  great  affection  and 
contrition ;  we  therefore  decree.  That  the  same  holy 
custom  be  introduced  into  all  our  churches,  both  at 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  in  the  commu- 
nion service.  The  Greeks  usually  said,  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  without  adding  the  other  part,  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us:  but  the  Latins  used  both 
clauses,  and  repeated  them  alternately,  as  we  now 
do,  first  the  minister,  and  then  the  people ;  whereas 
by  the  Greeks  the  supphcation  was  made  by  the 
common  voice  of  all  together.  This  difference  is 
noted  by  Gregory  the  Great  f  but  it  does  not  detract 
from  our  observation,  but  rather  confirms  it,  that 
this  was  a  short  form  of  supphcation  used  one  way 
or  other  in  all  churches,  and  that  as  a  part  of  all 
their  daily  offices ;  whence  it  borrowed  the  name  of 
the  lesser  litany,  in  opposition  to  the  greater  Utanies, 
which  were  distinct,  complete,  and  solemn  services, 
adapted  to  particular  times,  or  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. I  must  note  further,  that  the  greater  Utanies 
are  sopietimes  termed  exomoioffeses,  confessions;" 
because  fasting,  and  weeping,  and  mourning,  and 
confession  of  sins,  was  usually  joined  with  supplica- 
tion to  avert  God's  wrath,  and  reconcile  him  to  a 
sinful  people. 

Sometimes  to  these  solemn  suppli-  g^^  ^^ 
cations  they  added  processions,  which  ^*^»^vn>om»iM». 
at  first  had  nothing  of  harm  or  superstition  in  them : 
for  they  were  only  of  the  same  nature  with  their 
processions  at  a  funeral,  when  they  carried  a  corpse 
with  the  solemnity  of  psalmody  to  its  interment. 
They  sometimes  made  their  processions,  and  some- 
times their  htanies,  as  occasion  required,  in  the  open 
field :  but  here  was  no  pomp  of  reUcs,  nor  exposing 
of  the  eucharist  to  adoration,  in  such  solemnities ; 
they  only  carried  the  cross,  as  they  did  also  in  some 
of  their  night  processions  for  psalmody,  as  the  badge 
of  their  profession,  before  them.  Of  this  indeed 
there  are  some  instances  as  early  as  Chrysostom ; 
for  it  is  noted  in  his  Life  by  Palladius,"  that  his 
enemies  trampled  under  foot  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  the  people  carried  on  their  shoulders  as  they 
made  their  Utanies  in  the  field.  And  in  those  vigils 
which  he  set  up  at  Constantinople  in  opposition  to 
the  Arians,  the  historians**  say,  they  had  silver 
crosses  given  them  by  the  empress  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  laws  of  Justinian**  expressly  provided.  That 


*•  Greg.  lib.  11.  Ep.  2.    ■*  Strabo  de  Offic.  Eccles.  cap.  28. 

"  L'Estraoge,  Alliance,  cap.  4.  p.  100. 

**  Cellot.  Not  in  Capitula  Gualteri  Aurelianensis.  Cone, 
t  a  p.  649. 

**  Cone.  Moguntin.  an.  813.  can.  33. 

"  CaitO.  CapituUr.  Ub.  5.  c.  85. 

**  Cone.  Vasens.  2.  can.  3.  Quia  tarn  in  sede  apostolica, 
<inametiam  per  totas  Orientis  atque  Italiie  provincias,  dulcis 
et  nimium  salubris  consuetudo  intromissa  est,  ut  Kyrie,  elei- 
son,  freq uen tins  cum  grandi  affisctu  ac  compuncUone  dicatur : 
placuit  etiam  nobis,  ut  in  omnibus  ecdesiis  nostris  ista  con- 


suetudo sancta,  et  ad  matutinum,  et  ad  missas,  et  ad  ves- 
peram,  Deo  propiciante,  intromittatur. 

'^  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  64.  ad  Joan.  Syracusan. 

**  Vid.  Cone.  Moguntin.  can.  32. 

**  Palladius,  Vit.  Chrysost.  cap.  15.  p.  27.  in  Appendice, 
t  2.  Crucis  sigoum  venerabile,  quod  illi  ferentes  in  hume- 
ris,  litanias  in  campo  agebant,  pedibus  suis  concultantet. 

M  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.    Sozomen.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

*i  Justin.  Novel  128.  cap.  32.  Oouiibus  laicis  interdici- 
miis  litanias  facere  sine  Sanctis  episcopis,  et  qui  sub  eis  sunt 
reverendissimis  clericis, sed  et  ipsas  honorandas  cmees 
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as  these  litanies  should  not  be  celebrated  without 
the  bishop  or  the  clergy ;  so  the  crosses  to  be  used  in 
these  solemnities  should  not  be  reposited  in  any 
places  but  the  churches,  nor  be  carried  by  any  but 
such  as  were  appointed.  And  because  in  these  so- 
lemn processions  some  were  inclined  to  appear  in 
pomp  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  with  gay  clothing, 
and  on  horseback ;  therefore  both  these  things  were 
particularly  forbidden.  Sidonius"  notes  it  as  a 
great  absurdity  for  men  to  appear,  eaatorinati  ad 
UtamoM,  dressed  up  in  their  rich  beaver  cloths  at  a 
litany,  because  sackcloth  and  ashes  were  more  be- 
coming such  solemnities,  which  were  intended  for 
festing,  and  mourning,  and  supplication,  and  hu- 
miliation, and  confession  of  sins,  after  the  example 
of  the  Ninevites,  in  their  solemn  addresses  to  God. 
And  for  this  reason  the  canons"  forbade  any  one  to 
appear  on  horseback  or  in  rich  apparel  at  the  ro- 
gation solemnities,  but  rather  discalceate  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  unless  he  had  the  excuse  of  in- 
firmity to  hinder  him.  For  these  rogations  were 
intended  to  implore  God's  mercy  in  the  most  |iumble 
manner;  and,  with  the  most  ardent  afiections  of 
soul,  to  beseech  him  to  avert  all  sicknesses,  and 
plagues,  and  tribulations  ;  to  repel  the  evils  of 
pestilence,  war,  hail,  and  drought ;  to  compose  the 
temper  of  the  air,  so  that  it  may  be  for  the  health  of 
men's  bodies,  and  fertility  of  the  earth;  that  he 
would  keep  all  the  elements  in  due  order  and  har- 
mony, and  grant  men  peaceable  times ;  as  Euche- 
rius**  relates  the  chief  heads  of  them  in  his  sermon 
upon  this  subject  Whereas,  yet,  we  may  observe, 
no  prayers  or  intercessions  were  made  to  saints  or 
angels,  as  in  the  modem  litanies  of  the  Romish 
church,  but  to  God  only,  as  shall  be  showed  at 
large  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THAT  THE  DEVOTIONS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH 
WERE  PAID  TO  EVERT  PERSON  OP  THE  BLESSED 
TRINITY. 


ntti.  1. 


Having  thus  distinguished  the  ambi- 
PieoCioruMirar.  fTuity  of  thc  namcs  of  the  ancient 

■hip  of  Chrirt-  M»    ^        ^.  ,  ,  ,     ,      , 

ihe  Ron  of  God.  or  worshiD,  and  Settled  the  true  mean- 

tlM  mroaa  peraon  of  *  ' 

!I*t£aS*e2u)l!'  ^^S  ^^  them,  our  next  inquiry  must  be 
into  the  object  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, to  see  what  persons  they  were  to  whom  they 
paid  their  devotion.    That  which  makes  tliis  in- 


quiry necessary,  which  otherwise  might  have,  been 
omitted,  is  the  prevalency  of  two  contxaiy  errorB, 
too  much  reigning  in  these  later  ages ;  one  of  wfaieh 
asserts,  that  the  Father  alone  was  the  sole  olgectof 
true  Divine  worship,  and  not  the  Son  or  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  the  other,  that  saints  and  angels  had  also  a  share 
in  it  To  show  the  ftdseness  of  both  which  pretences, 
I  shall  a  little  detain  the  reader  with  the  proofr 
and  evidences  of  the  contrary  assertions.  And  firrt 
to  show,  that  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
second  person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  was  the 
object  of  Divine  worship  in  all  ages,  we  will  begin 
with  the  original  of  Christian  worship,  and  cany 
the  inquiry  through  the  three  first  centuries.  For 
the  first  age,  the  Scripture  is  sufiicient  evidence  of 
the  Christians'  practice.  For  not  to  insist  on  the 
precept  of  honouring  the  Son,  as  they  honoured  the 
Father;  or  the  form  of  baptism,  in  which  they  are 
conmwnded  to  join  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
in  one  act  of  worship ;  or  the  injunction  to  belie?e 
in  the  Son,  as  they  believed  in  the  Father;  with 
many  other  acts  of  internal  worship  peculiar  to  God 
alone ;  I  only  argue  from  their  example  and  practice. 
St  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  when  he  was  sealing 
his  confession  with  his  blood,  breathed  out  his  last 
in  a  prayer  to  Christ,  **  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spi- 
rit :"  and,  ^  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  chaige,* 
Acts  viL  59, 60.  St  Paul  professes  he  never  baptised 
any  but  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  L  13^ 
And  his  common  forms  of  blessing  were  with  invo- 
cation of  the  name  of  Christ :  **  Grace  be  to  you  and 
peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  fit)m  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ;"  and,  **  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all  :**  as  the  solemn 
forms  run  almost  in  all  his  epistles,  both  in  the  be- 
ginning and  the  conclusion  of  theuL  Nay,  so  com- 
mon was  this  practice,  that  among  other  titles  of 
the  believere,  at  their  first  rise  and  appearance  in  ' 
the  world,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  character 
of  those  that  called  on  the  name  of  Christ,  Acts  ix. 
14,  21 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  Some  critics,  I 
know,  would  have  the  phrase,  iwuuikovfuyoi  rh  vpopa 
XfMTovt  to  be  taken  passively  only  for  those  who  were 
named  by  the  name  of  Christ,  that  is.  Christians ; 
but  this  criticism  is  of  no  weight ;  for  they  were 
called  invokers,  or  worshippere  of  Christ,  before  the 
name  Christian  was  known  in  the  world :  for  this 
name  was  not  used  till  some  time  after  St  Paul^ 
conversion,  when,  as  St  Luke  says  expressly.  Acts 
xi.  26,  *'  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  in 
Antioch."  But  they  were  worshippere  of  him  be- 
fore, and  therefore  were  distinguished  by  the  cha- 


(cum  quibus  et  in  litaniis  ingrediuntur)  non  alibi  niti  in 
▼enerabilibus  locis  reponi,  &c. 

"  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Ep.  7.  ad  Thaumaltum.  p.  327.  Libenter 
incedunt  annati  ad  epulas,  albati  ad  exequias,  pelliti  ad 
eccletiai,  pullati  ad  nuptias,  castorinati  ad  litaniaa. 


"  Cone.  Moguot  can.  33.  Sicut  sancti  patret  nottri  in- 
stituerunt,  non  equitando,  nee  preciosit  vettibus  indoti,  led 
discalceati,  cinere  et  cilicio  induti,  nisi  iofinnitai  inpedit- 
rit.     Vide  Burchard.  lib.  13.  cap.  7. 

**  Eucher.  Horn,  de  Litaniis. 
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'  of  the  men  that  called  upon  his  name.  Many 
such  like  evidences  are  obvious  to  any  one 
teads  the  New  Testament :  I  only  add  that  of 
iation  V.  8—13,  where  the  church  in  heaven 
nth  together  is  represented  as  oflfering  both 
H  and  hymns  to  Christ :  *'  When  he  had  taken 
x>k,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders 
own  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of 
harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
le  prayers  of  saints^  And  they  sung  a  new 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and 
m  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
edeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
ed,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and 
Dade  us  imto  our  God  kings  and  priests :  and 
all  reign  on  the  earth.  And  I  beheld,  and  I 
the  voice  of  many  angels  roimd  about  the 
e  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders :  and  the  num* 
'  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
housands  of  thousands;  saying  with  a  loud 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
lonour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every 
te  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and 
the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
ire  in  them,  heM  I  saying.  Blessing,  and 
r,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  imto  him  that  sit- 
ipon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
rer." 

We  have  here  seen  the  model  of  the 
worship  of  Christ,  as  begun  and  set- 
tled in  the  practice  of  the  church  in 
And  we  shall  find  it  continued  in  the 
manner  in  those  that  followed  immediately 
For  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I  century,  and,  as  a  judge  under  Trajan,  took 
'ufessions  of  some  revolting  Christians,  says, 
declared  to  him,  they  were  *  used  to  meet  on 
lin  day  before  it  was  light,  and  among  other 
if  their  worship,  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to 
Sod.  Which  is  a  plain  indication  of  their 
ip  of  Christ  on  the  Lord's  day.  Not  long 
bis  lived  Polycarp,  who'  joins  God  the  Father 
e  Son  together  in  his  prayers  for  grace  and 
ction  upon  men:   The  God  and  Father  of 


St  age. 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
the  eternal  High  Priest,  the  Son  of  God,  build  you 
up  in  faith  and  truth,  and  in  all  meekness,  to  Uve 
without  anger,  in  patience,  in  long-suffering,  and 
forbearance,  and  give  you  a  lot  and  part  among  the 
saints,  and  to  us  with  you,  and  to  all  them  that  are 
under  heaven,  who  shall  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  in  his  Fatlier,  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead.  And  so  he  begins  his  epistle,  Mercy  and 
peace  from  God  Almighty,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  be  multiplied  imto  you.  And  when  he  came 
to  his  martyrdom,  he  made  a  prayer  to  God  at  the 
stake,  before  he  was  burnt,  concluding  it  with  this 
dozology  to  the  whole  Trinity:*  I  praise  thee,  I 
bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee  for  all  things,  together 
with  the  eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  thy 
beloved  Son ;  with  whom  unto  thee,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen.  When  Polycarp  was  dead,  the 
church  of  Smyrna  wrote  a  circular  epistle  to  other 
churches,  to  give  an  account  of  his  sufferings, 
wherein  they  relate  this  remarkable  occurrence, 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  Jews  suggested  to 
the  heathen  judge,  that  he  should  not  suffer  the 
Christians  to  take  Polycarp's  body  and  bury  it,  lest 
they  should^  leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  be- 
gin to  worship  this  other.  Not  considering,  says 
the  epistle,  that  we  can  never  either  forsake  the 
worship  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of 
all  those  who  are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  the  just 
for  the  unjust ;  or  worship  any  other.  For  we  wor- 
ship him  as  being  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  martyrs 
we  only  love,  as  they  deserve,  for  their  great  affection 
to  their  King  and  Master,  and  as  being  disciples  and 
followers  of  their  Lord,  whose  partners  and  fellow 
disciples  we  desire  to  be.  This  is  an  unanswerable 
testimony,  to  prove  both  the  Divine  worship  of 
Christ,  as  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  that  no  martyr 
or  other  saint  was  worshipped  in  those  days.  Not 
long  after  this  lived  Justin  Martyr,  who,  in  his 
second  Apology,  to  wipe  off  the  charge  of  atheism, 
brought  against  them  by  the  heathens,  who  object- 
ed to  them.  That  they  had  cast  off  the  worship  of 
God ;  answers.  That  they  worshipped  and  adored 
still  the  God  of  righteousness,  and  his  Son,  (that 


1.  lib.  10.  £p.  97.  AffinnabaDt,  quod  essent  soliti 
ie  aDte  lucem  convenire ;  carmenque  Christo,  quasi 
cere  tecum  invicem. 

jrcarp.  Ep.ad  Philip,  n.  12.  Deusautemet  Pater  Do- 
istri  Jesu  Christi ;  et  ipse  sempitemus  Pontifex,  Dei 
Christus  Jesus,  ledificet  vos  in  fide  et  veritate,  et  in 
ansuetudine,  &c. ;  et  det  vobis  sortem  et  partem  inter 

fuoa,  et  nobis  vobiscum,  et  omnibus  qui  sunt  snb 
ni  credituri  sunt  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Chris- 
in  ipsius  PatreuL 
lyrium  Polycarpi,  ap.  Coteler.  Patr.  ApostoL  t.  2. 

Tlcpt  Trdm-onf  alvSt  at,  liiXoySt  ac,  io}^&1^ct  ai,  ainf 

ft*f  Kox  kiCHpavioa  'It)<rS  X/9tr»,  dya-rriTta  an  iraiil^ 

•ot  Kol  Hvtufian  'Ayito  h  io^a  xai  vvv,  koI  tic  to^« 

ra^  alwvas' '  Afihv.    Eusebius,  lib.  4.  c.  15.  ex  Epist. 

2  P 


Ecdesia  Smymensis,  reads  this  with  a  little  variation  of  the 
particles :  Atd  t5  aiofviii  apxt<p^»c  'It}(rS  XptvS  t5  dya' 
TirrS  om 'rai^^C  ^t*  i  aoi  trbvairrw  kv  HviifutriAyltfiido^a, 
&c.  But  this  makes  no  alteration  in  the  sense ;  for  still  it 
concludes  with  a  doxology  to  the  three  Divine  persons: 
By  whom  and  with  whom  unto  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
gloiy  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

*  Smym.  Eccles.  Epist  ap.  Euseb.  1.  4.  c.  15.  et  ap.  Co- 
teler. p.  200.  M^,  ^f|(riir,  d<l>iirrt9  Tdv  ivavpmnipovt  tutov 
Hp^nvrat  <rt/3«<r6oi'— — dyvoSi^Tec,  on  Sti  Tdw  Xptv^v 
'wori  KaraKtiriiv  dvytiaofitOuf  t6v  inrkp  t^v  tS  'riurri^ 
Ko^rfiH  Ttov  trtol^ofiiiMav  aiOTfiplat  vadoirrat  ifim/ioif  inrip 
dftapTwXwVt  ^c  CTtpov  Tipa  aifitaOai'  tvtov  ydp,  Tldv 
dirra  th  6c5,  vpoaKwifiti^  Toin  ik  fidpTupat,  <»«  fui0f|T<k# 
Kai  fiifin^dt  r«  JivpU,  dyarStfitv  a£i«dc,  &c. 
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came  from  him,  and  taught  both  them  and  the  host 
of  good  angels,  who  followed  him,  and  were  made 
like  unto  him,)  as  also  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy  :* 
to  these  they  paid  a  rational  and  true  honour,  as  they 
always  frankly  owned  to  all  such  as  were  disposed 
to  learn.  Bellarmine*  very  fraudulently  urges  this 
place,  to  prove  the  worship  of  angels :  as  if  Justin 
had  said,  that  they  worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son, 
the  angels,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whereas  he  says 
nothing  of  the  worship  of  angels,  but  that  the  an- 
gels were  taught  by  the  Son,  and  that  the  Son,  to- 
gether with  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  were  the 
object  of  Christian  worship.  Which  he  repeats 
again  in  his  foresaid  Apology,'  saying,  in  answer  to 
the  same  objection,  that  they  could  demonstrate, 
that  as  they  worshipped  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  so  with  equal  reason  they  worshipped  Jesnt 
Christ  in  the  second  place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
prophecy  in  the  third,  knowing  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  Son  of  the  true  God.  For  whereas  the  heathens 
objected  further,  that  it  was  madness  in  them,  next 
to  the  immutable  and  true  God,  Maker  of  all  things, 
to  give  the  second  place  to  a  crucified  man,  he  tells 
them,  They  understood  not  the  mystery  of  this  prac- 
tice. Which  shows,  that  as  they  worshipped  Christ, 
so  they  worshipped  him  as  the  true  Son  of  God, 
and  not  as  a  creature :  for  he  tells  the  emperors  a 
Httle  after,*  they  held  it  unlawful  to  worship  any 
but  God  alone.  Therefore  in  their  practice  they 
also  showed  their  belief  of  his  true  Divinity ;  since 
they  worshipped  him  only  upon  this  foundation  and 
supposition,  that  he  was  truly  God,  and  not  a  mere 
man ;  and  to  have  done  it  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion, had  been  gross  idolatry  by  their  own  confes- 
sion. Which  I  wish  were  duly  considered  by  those 
who  now  write  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and 
absurdly  pretend  that  all  the  fathers  of  the  three 
first  ages  were  of  their  opinion.  For  this  is  cmly  to 
make  them  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  in- 
volve them  in  a  monstrous  contradiction;  whilst 
they  pretended  to  worship  none  but  God  alone,  and 
yet  gave  Divine  honour  to  one,  whom  (if  our  mo- 


dem representers  amy  true)  they  did  not  bdieve  to 
be  truly  God  by  nature,  bat  only  a  creatine. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry,  as  to  what  ccm- 
cems  the  object  of  their  worship  in  practice.  Athe- 
nagoras  answers  the  charge  of  atheiani,  alter  the 
same  manner  as  Justin  Martyr  had  done  before  him: 
We  are  no  atheists,'  who  worship  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  his  Word  that  proceedeth  frxxn  him. 
Minncius  Felix,  to  another  objection.  That  thej 
worshipped  a  crucified  man,  answers,  That  they 
were  mktaken  in  the  charge;  for  he  whom  they 
worshipped"  was  God,  and  not  a  mere  mortal  man : 
miserable  is  he  whose  hope  is  only  in  man;  for  hit 
hdp  is  at  an  end,  when  the  life  of  man  is  extinct 
About  this  time  lived  Ludan  the  heathen,  who,  in 
one  of  his  Dialogues,  takes  notiee  of  the  Christiui 
worship.  For,  bringing  in  a  Christian  inatmeting 
a  catechumen,"  he  makes  the  catechumen  ask  this 
question.  By  whom  shall  I  swear?  And  he  that 
personates  the  Christian,  answers.  By  the  God  that 
reigns  on  high,  the  great,  immortal,  heavenly  God, 
and  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  pioeeed- 
ing  from  the  Father,  one  in  three,  and  three  in  one. 
Take  these  for  your  Jupiter,  imagine  this  to  be  your 
Grod.  Which  evidently  shows,  that  Ludan  had 
learned  this  from  the  Christian  institutions,  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  the  ob|ect 
of  their  Divine  worship.  And  he  dsewhere  objects 
to  them  the  worship  of  their  crudfied  impostor,"  as 
he  blasphemously  terms  our  blessed  Lord.  Not  long 
after  Irenieus,  speaking  of  the  miracles  which  the 
church  wrought  in  his  time,  particularly  in  casting 
out  devils,  says,  She  did  this"  not  hy  invocation  of 
angels,  nor  by  enchantments,  nor  by  any  other  wicked 
piece  of  curiosity,  but  by  directing  her  prayers,  dean, 
and  pure,  and  openly,  to  the  God  over  all ;  and  by 
invocating  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  she  worki 
miracles  for  the  benefit  of  men,  and  not  for  their 
seduction.  And  that  this  was  so,  appean  further 
from  some  of  the  forms  of  prayer  used  then  in  the 
church  for  the  energumens  in  the  public  service, 
one  of  which  is  recorded  by  the  author  of  the  Con- 


*  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  56.  'AXX'  IkiIuov  Tt,  Kal  Tdv  vap' 
c6tov  Xl6v  iXOoirro,  Kal  itdA^airra  A/iav  Toura,  <coi  nrdv 
tS»»  &\\ta»  kirofkivtav  Koi  ij^ofioiovfiivwv  dyadiv  iyyiXmv 
VTparrdv,  Jlpiv fid  ▼«  t6  'rpoi^tftriKdv  ae/So/ttcOa  koX  nrpov' 

KVVOVfllV^  &c. 

*  Bellarm.  de  Beatitud.  Sanctor.  lib.  1.  cap.  la  t.  1. 
p.  1957. 

'  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  60.  T6v  dfiftiowpydv-^Kol  'Iti^ovp 
XpKTT^v,  Yi6»  airrou  tov  SirrtM  6cot)  fiadoimt,  Kal  iv  itv 
Tipa  X<^/>?  lxo»^*«»  IIi/eu/Lid  re  irpoK^ffnxdv  k»  Tpli-y  T<4^ei, 
oTi  fwrd  \6yov  Tifiwfi.ttfj  a'rodcf^o/u.cv.  It.  DiaL  cum 
Try  ph.  p.  902,  he  styles  him  Otdv  laxvp^f  icai  irp9VKvini' 
t6p,  the  mighty  God  that  was  to  be  adored. 

'  Ibid.  p.  64.     Qt6»  fiiif  fiovop  nrpooKvvovfiiw^  he. 

*  Athenag.  Legat.  pro  Chriatianis,  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat. 
t.  1.  p.  76.  OiiK  ia/ikv  ^0cot,  dyoyrtt  *ri»  nroiirr^v  rw^ 
TOV  -wavT^^  Kal  t6v  vap*  aitrov  Adyop, 

**  Minuc.  Dial.  p.  8&    Quod  religtoni  noetrs  hominem 


noxium  et  cmcem  ejus  adscribitis,  long*  de  ▼icinia  Teritatis 
erratis,  qui  putatis  Deum  credi  aut  meniisse  nozium,  ant 
potuisse  terrenum.  Nab  ille  miaerabilis,  cujua  in  hoBUiie 
mortali  spes  omnis  innititur :  totum  enim  ejus  anxilium  cum 
extincto  homine  finitur. 
"  Lucian.  Philopatris,  prope  finem. 

'T^ifiliwra  Qtdp,  fiiytuf,  dftfiponfv,  oifpatnmva, 

tX6»  TLarrpo^f  JIviv fut  Ik  IlaTp^  Imropcvo^CMMf, 

"Ev  Ik  Tpi«dv,  Kol  i^  ip6v  Tpta, 

Tavra  v6fiiT[t  Zf/im,  t^v  ^  iiyw  Otdr. 
"  Lttciao.  de  Morte  Peregr.  p.  277.    T6m  dMrnroXinrir- 
filpow  Ikmov  vwftttrriiv  'rpovKvmiv, 

"  Iren.  lib.  2.  cap.  57.  Nee  invocationibus  angelicis  fMit, 
nee  incantationibus,  nee  aliqua  prava  curiositate,  sed  mmde 
et  pure  et  manifeste  orationet  dirigens  ad  Dominum,  qoi 
omnia  fecit,  et  nomen  Domini  nostri  Jeau  Christi  inToeans, 
Tirtutes  secundum  utilitates  bominum,  aed  noa  ad  seduc- 
iionem  perficit 
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stitations,**  directed  personally  to  Christ,  under  the 
title  of  the  only  hegotten  God,  who  binds  the  strong 
one,  that  is,  the  devil :  which  prayer  I  need  not  re- 
peat here,  because  the  reader  may  find  it  at  length 
hereafter**  in  the  service  of  the  catechumens. 

About  the  same  time  with  Ireneus  lived  Theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who,  though  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  the  worship  of  Christ,  yet  he  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be  God  of  God,"  and  says  the 
world  was  made  by  him :  For  when  the  Father  said, 
**  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,"  he  spake 
this  to  no  other,'*  but  to  his  own  Word  and  his  own 
Wisdom,  that  is,  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  Whom 
he  expressly  styles  by  the  name  of  Trinity"  in  the 
Godhead;  and  says  elsewhere,  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,  and  nothing"  else  besides  him,  who  is 
the  true  God,  the  ordainer  of  kings ;  who  may  be 
honoured,  but  not  worshipped,  because  they  are 
only  men,  and  not  God.  From  all  which  it  is  easy 
to  infer,  that  Theophilus  thought  Christ  the  object 
of  Divine  worship,  as  the  living  and  true  God;  and 
that  it  would  be  idolatry  to  give  Divine  worship  to 
Christ,  upon  any  other  supposition,  than  that  he 
it  true  God  as  well  as  man. 

In  the  same  age,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  an 
illustrious  witness  of  this  practice.  For  in  his  ex- 
hortation** to  the  Gentiles,  he  styles  him  the  living 
God,  that  was  then  worshipped  and  adored :  Believe, 
says  he,  O  man,  in  him  who  is  both  man  and  God : 
bdieve,  O  man,  in  him  who  sufifered  death,  and  yet 
iar  adored  as  the  living  God.  In  the  end  of  his 
PflBdagogue,  he  himself  addresses  his  prayers  to  the 
Son  jointly  with  the.  Father,  in  these  words :  Be 
raeivtful  to  thy  children,  O  Master,  0  Father,  thou 
Ruler  of  Israel,  0  Son,  and  Father,  who  are  both 
One,  oar  Lord.**  And  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
book,  he  has  this  doxology  to  the  whole  Trinity : 
Let  us  give  thanks**  to  the  only  Father  and  Son,  to 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  our  Teacher  and 
Master,  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  one  in  all  respects; 
in  whom  are  all  things;  by  whom  all  things  are  one ; 
by  whom  is  eternal  existence ;  whose  members  we 
are ;  whose  is  the  glory  and  the  ages ;  who  is  the 
perfect  good,  the  perfect  beauty,  all- wise,  and  all-just : 
to  whom  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 


Contemporary  with  Clemens  was  Athenogenes  the 
martyr,  who  suffered  about  the  year  1%.  St  Ba- 
sil** says,  He  composed  a  sacred  hymn,  setting  forth 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  From  whence  we 
may  collect,  that  it  did  the  same  for  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God.  The  learned  Doctor  Cave,**  by  a  little 
mistake  of  what  St  Basil  says,  supposes  Atheno- 
genes to  have  been  the  author  of  those  two  ancient 
hynms,  called  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns, 
which  the  reader  will  find  related  at  length"  here- 
after, under  the  titles  of  the  Great  Doxology, "  Glory 
be  to  Grod  on  high,"  &c,  and  the  Hymnus  Lucemalis. 
But  it  is  plain  from  St  Basil,  that  the  hynm  of 
Athenogenes  was  distinct  from  these.  For  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Morning  H3rmn,  and  says 
expressly  of  the  Evening  Hymn,  that  he  knew  not 
who  was  the  author  of  it  However,  it  was  a  hynm 
of  ancient  use  in  the  church,  addressed  immediately 
to  Christ,  and  containing  this  doxology  to  the  whole 
Trinity,  'Xfivoi^fuv  Uaripa,  leal  Yibv,  cal  "Ayioy  Uvtufui 
Ofov,  We  laud  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  Which  St  Basil  urges,  as  we  do  here,  as  a 
distinct  testimony  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  as 
a  further  instance  of  the  church's  ancient  practice 
in  giving  Divine  honour  and  worship,  not  only  to 
the  Father,  but  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

About  the  same  time,  suffered  Andronicus  the 
martyr :  in  the  Acts  of  whose  passion  it  is  objected 
to  him  by  the  heathen  judge,**  that  Christ  whom  he 
invocated  and  worshipped,  was  a  man  that  had  suf- 
fered under  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
that  the  Acts  of  his  passion  were  then  extant  Their 
worship  of  Christ  was  so  well  known  to  the  hea- 
thens, that  at  every  turn,  we  see,  it  was  objected  to 
them.  And  their  answer  was  always  the  same,  that 
they  worshipped  him  indeed,  but  not  as  a  mere 
man,  but  God,  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  and  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  Which  is  the 
answer  that  Tertullian  (who  is  the  last  writer  of  the 
second  age)  makes  to  this  objection.  For  whereas 
it  was  objected,*'  that  they  were  worshippers  of  a 
man,  whom  all  the  world  knew  to  be  a  man,  and 
the  Jews  had  condemned  as  a  man :  to  this  he  an- 
swers,** not  by  denying  that  they  worshipped  him, 
but  by  explaining  the  reasons  and  foundation  of 


M  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  7.     "  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect  7. 

^  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  2.  p.  190.  Oca*  &v  6  Aoyov, 
«r«2  Lc  Otou  'rt<f>vKAt. 

"  Ibid.  Ub.  2.  p.  114.  Oiftc  dXXw  di  tim  flf»i|ict,  Uoi^au- 
(U9^  iX)C  %  Tti  ioirroC  A(^m,  koI  tti  kavrw  Y>o<pia. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  106.  Tuirot  TptAhot  tov  Otov,  xai  to? 
A^ov  aitTou  Kal  rifv  2<H^la«  aWoG. 

*•  Ibid.  lib.  I.  p.  aO.    et»  ik  t£  iwrmt  Ocw  Koi  itkffiti 

Wp09KV9dt,  fcC. 

*  (3«B.  Cohort  ad  Gent  p.  84.  Edit.  Ozon.  ni<rrtucrop, 
hApmmtj  iaSpmwtf  koI  8t£*  vlvtvaoiff  &pdpmm-t,  Ttf  ira- 
Oom,  Kal  'rpooKV¥oiii»»  6c»  Xfivrt, 

»  Id.  Pedagog.  lib.  3.  C.  \%  p.  311.  'iXaBi  rmv  <ro7c, 
wtuiaymyk,  Uarkp,  4»^X<  'lvp^^>^*  TU  koI  Tlarkp,  Sv 
4m^,  KOptM. 

2  P  2 


"  Ibid.  p.  eadem.  TtS  fiovot  HaTpl  xai  Tl£,  Yitf  koI 
TlaTpif  iraidaytayt^  Kal  diiavKokca  Tlw,  <rbv  Kal  n-tS  *Aytte 
Jl¥i6fittTi'  'T&yra  tcS  Ivl'  kv  d  Tck  nrdpray  &c.  &  fi  66}^a  Kal 
vSir,  Kal  tU  Tobv  almvat*  'A^ifv.  Vid.  Strom.  lib.  7.  cap.  7. 
p.  851.     Xifiiiif  kyxtXtvofitOa  t6¥  A6yo»,  &c. 

*  Banl.  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.  t  2.  p.  359. 
•«  Cave,  Hiit  Liter.  Tol.  1.  p.  60. 

*  See  chap.  10.  sect  9.  chap.  11.  sect.  5. 

**  Acta  Andronici,  ap.  Baron,  an.  290.  n.  26.  Non  scis, 
quern  invocas  Christum,  hominem  quendam  &ctum,  sub 
custodia  Pontii  Pilati  punitum ;  cujus  extant  Acta  passionis  f 

"  TertuL  Apol  cap.  21.  Sed  et  vulgus  jam  scit  Chris- 
tum, ut  aliquem  hominum,  quakm  Judasi  jndicaverunt,  quo 
fiKilitts  quis  nos  hominis  cultores  ezistimaTerit 

*  Ibid.    Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatam  didicimoa,  et  prolatiooe 
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their  worship,  because  they  knew  him  to  be  the  true 
natural  Son  of  God,  by  a  spiritual  generation,  and 
therefore  called  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he 
was  of  one  and  the  same  essence  or  substance.  For 
God  was  a  Spirit ;  and  the  Son  was  Spirit  of  Spirit, 
and  God  of  God,  as  Light  is  of  Light  In  that 
manner  he  was  begotten  of  God,  so  as  to  be  God 
and  the  Son  of  God,  as  they  were  both  one.  In 
another  place,  dissuading  Christian  women  from 
marrying  with  unbelievers,  among  other  arguments, 
he  uses  this,"  That  in  such  a  family  there  could  be 
no  mention  of  God,  no  invocation  of  Christ,  no 
cherishing  of  faith  by  their  joint  reading  of  the 
Scripture.  At  the  same  time, he  tells  us,"  a  Christian 
could  pray  to  no  other  but  the  eternal,  the  living, 
and  true  God :  he  could  not  ask  such  things,  as 
they  were  wont  to  ask  in  prayer,  of  any  other  but 
him,  from  whom  he  knew  he  could  obtain  them, 
and  who  alone  was  able  to  give  them.  Now,  this 
had  been  absurd  and  ridiculous  arguing  to  the  hea- 
thens, had  not  Christians  believed  Christ  to  be  the 
eternal,  living,  and  true  God.  Their  arguments 
might  easily  have  been  retorted,  and  charged  with 
contradiction  ;  and  they  would  have  stood  self-con- 
demned by  their  own  practice,  if,  whilst  they  were 
arguing  against  the  heathen  idols  upon  this  foot^ 
that  nothing  was  to  be  worshipped  but  the  eternal, 
living,  and  true  God,  they  themselves  had  wor- 
8hip{)ed  one  who  feU  short  of  that  character.  There- 
fore we  must  conclude,  that  as  it  is  plain  from 
the  foregoing  testimonies,  that  Christians  did  give 
Divine  worship  to  Christ  in  this  age,  so  they  did 
it  only  upon  this  supposition,  that  he  was  the 
eternal,  living,  and  true  God,  as  the  eternal  Son  of 
the  eternal  Father ;  and  that  however  they  differed, 
as  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  a  Father  and  Son  to  be 
distinct,  yet  they  were  but  one  Creator,  and  one  God. 
j,^^  3  We  are  now  come  to  the  third  cen- 

•hl??fchrirt  taX  tury,  where  we  have  first  an  illus- 
tium  centur,.  ^^^^^  tcstimouy  for  the  worship  of 
Christ  as  God,  in  the  Fragments  of  Caius,a  Roman 
presbyter,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  out  of  his  book 
called  The  Labyrinth,  written  against  Artemon,  one 
of  the  first  that  appeared  against  the  Divinity  of 
our  Saviour.  Here,  among  many  other  things, 
showing  the  novelty  of  that  heresy,  he  observes,** 
There  were  anciently  many  psalms  and  hjrmns  com- 


posed by  the  brethren,  and  transcribed  by  the  fiudi- 
ful,  setting  forth  the  praises  of  Christ  as  the  Word 
of  God,  and  ascribing  Divinity  to  him.  And  that 
such  sort  of  hymns  were  used  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  we  learn  from  another  passage  in  the  same 
Eusebius,  taken  out  of  the  council  of  Antioch  against 
Paulus  Samosatensis,  the  heretical  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, about  the  middle  of  this  century.  For  there 
he  is  charged  as  giving  orders"  to  forbid  the  use  of 
such  psalms  or  hynms  as  were  used  to  be  sung  in 
the  church  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
under  pretence  that  they  were  only  the  novel 
compositions  of  late  and  modem  authors :  whilst,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  suborned  women  on  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord's  passion,  (or  the  resurrection,  for 
/NMcAa  will  signify  both,)  to  sing  hymns  composed  to 
his  own  honour ;  where,  among  other  things,  he 
that  would  not  allow  Christ  any  other  but  an 
earthly  original,  was  not  ashamed  to  hear  himself 
blasphemously  extolled  as  an  angel  come  down  from 
heaven ;  which,  as  those  holy  fathers  observe,  was 
enough  to  make  a  hearer  tremble.  And  for  this 
insolent  attempt  against  the  Divinity  and  worship 
of  Christ,  that  heretical  bishop  was  anathematized 
and  deposed. 

A  httle  before  this  time,  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bi- 
shop, composed  psalms  and  hjrmns  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  which  are  commended  byDionysius,"  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  as  a  useful  work  for  the  edification 
of  the  brethren.  And,  probably,  they  might  be  some 
of  those  hymns  which  Paulus  Samosatensis  dis- 
carded as  novel  inventions  of  modem  authors, 
though  hjrmns  of  the  like  nature  had  been  in  use 
firom  the  first  foundation  of  the  church.  Dionysins 
of  Alexandria  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
practice  of  Paulus  Samosatensis  by  his  letters,  though 
he  was  not  present  in  the  council ;  and  he  is  com- 
mended by  St  Basil,"  as  one  that  always  used  this 
form  of  doxology :  To  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be 
glory  and  dominion  now  and  for  ever,  world  with- 
out end.  Amen.  3ut  we  have  more  pregnant  testi- 
monies from  the  works  of  Origen  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  In  his  fifth  Book  against  Celsus,  be 
tells  us.  That  they  could  not  lawfully  worship  angels, 
(but  they  might  and  did  worship  the  Son  of  God.  AU 
prayers,  says  he,  and  supplications,"  and  interces-  M 


generatum,  etidc\rco  Filium  Dei,  et  Deum  dictum  ex  unitate 

substantiflB :  nam  et  Deus  Spiritui. Ita  de  Spiritu  Spi- 

ritus,  et  de  Deo  Deus,  ut  lumen  de  lumine  accensum, 

ita  quod  de  Deo  profectum  est,  Deus  est,  et  Dei  Filius,  et 
unus  ambo. 

>  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Qusb  Dei  mentio  ?  quie 
Christi  invocatio  ?  ubi  fomenta  fidei  de  Scripturarum  inter- 
lectione  t 

**  Id.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Nos  pro  salute  imperatoris  Deum 
invocamus  seternum,  Deum  vernm,  Deum  vivum,  &c.  Habc 
ab  alio  orare  non  possum,  quam  a  quo  me  scio  consecutu- 
ntm,  quoniam  et  ipse  est  qui  solus  pmstat. 


«  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28.    "foX/xol  di  oooi  ical  tidai  ditX-   » 
^C0i/,  dirapxv^  v'Jrd  vikAv  ypa<f>ti<rai,  t6»  Aoyov  r«  6«S  rii^ 
XpiTdv  vfi¥H<n  ^«oXoyfiin-t«. 

"  Cone.  Antioch.  Epist.  Synod,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.dOL 
^oXfiBV  Ji  Tobx  civ  t6¥  KCptov  ilfiAv  'Ify<r«ir  ILpitrriv  voiNrac, 
C0V  dri  vtotTipw  Kal  vtmripmy  dyipiv  ovy/pafifiara,  &C. 

"  Dion  vs.  de  Promission.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  M« 
*Aya-rw  N^iranro — ttis  ti  ylfoKfitfdiat,  f  M*X^  pvpitoXXh 
Ttov  dif\<t>&v  tuOvfiwrat. 

**  Basil  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

**  Origen.  cont  Gels.  lib.  5.  p.  23^.     Uavaw  fdv  yip 
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dons,  and  thankigivingg,  are  to  be  sent  up  to  God 
the  Lord  of  all,  by  the  High  Priest  who  is  above  all 
angels,  being  the-  living  Word  and  God.  And  we 
can  also  pray  to  the  Word  himself,  and  make  inter- 
cessions to  him,  and  give  thanks,  and  make  suppli- 
cations to  him,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  prayer 
is  to  be  taken  in  propriety  of  speech,  or  with  some 
restriction.  He  means,  tiiat  prayers  oflfered  to  the 
Son  of  God,  considered  as  a  Son,  redound  to  the  Fa- 
ther, as  the  fountain  of  the  Deity :  as  Bishop  Bull** 
judiciously  explains,  and  vindicates  this  passage 
from  the  unjust  exceptions  which  Huetius  makes 
against  it.  As  he  does  also  another  passage  in  the 
eighth  Book,  where  Origen  more  largely  asserts  the 
worship  of  Christ  against  the  common  objection 
renewed  by  Celsus,  That  the  Christians  worshipped 
one  that  had  but  lately  appeared  in  the  world. 
Celsus  had  thus  formed  the  objection  with  all  the 
art  and  force  he  was  able :  If  the  Christians,  says 
he,  worshipped  no  other  but  one  Grod,"  their  argu- 
ments might  be  of  some  weight  and  force  against 
others;  but  now  they  give  immense  honour  and 
worship  to  this  new  upstart,  who  so  lately  made  his 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  yet  think  they  commit 
no  ofEence  against  God,  though  they  give  Divine 
worship  to  his  servant  To  this  Origen  repUes, 
not  by  dissembling,  or  denying,  or  diminishing  the 
worship  of  Christ,  but  by  asserting  it  upon  such 
grounds  and  principles,  as  show  that  Father  and 
Son  can  be  but  one  God;  and  that  to  worship  two 
persons  under  such  relation  and  economy  of  real 
Father  and  Son,  cannot  be  to  worship  two  Gods. 
If  Celsus,  says  he,  had  understood  the  meaning  of 
this,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one  {*  or  what  the  Son 
of  God  says  in  his  prayer,  <<  As  I  and  thou  are  one," 
be  would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship  any 
but  the  God  who  is  over  alL  For  he  saith,  <*  The 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father."  But  that  no 
one  may  think  that,  in  saying  this,  we  run  over  to 
those  who  deny  the  Father  and  Son  to  be  two  hy- 
postases or  persons,  (meaning  the  Sabellians,)  let 
him  consider  that  which  is  said,  **All  they  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,"  that  he  may 
understand  this,  ^  I  and  the  Father  are  one."  We 
therefore  worship  one  God,  as  I  have  showed,  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  our  reasoning  stands  still 
in  friU  force  against  others ;  neither  do  we  give  Di- 
vine honour  to  an  upstart  being,  as  if  he  had  no 
existence  before.  For  we  beUeve  him,  when  he  says, 
**  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ;"  and  again,  *'  I  am  the 
Truth."  Neither  is  any  of  us  of  so  mean  and  servile 
understanding,  as  to  imagine,  that  the  substance  of 


Truth  had  not  a  being  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh.  Therefore  we  worship  the 
Father  of  Truth,  and  the  Son,  who  is  the  Truth, 
two  things  in  personal  subsistence,  but  one  in  agree- 
ment, and  consent,  and  identity  of  will,  ovra  Ho 
ry  ifirooTdafi  irpdyftarat  cv  dk  rj  bftovoi^,  xai  rj  ovft- 
^vi^,  cat  ry  Tavthrfin  tov  ^vX^fiaroQ  :  80  that  who- 
ever sees  the  Son,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
sees  God  in  him,  as  being  the  true  image  of  God. 
Now  Celsus  imagines,  that  because  together  with 
God  we  worship  his  Son,  it  follows  upon  our  own 
principles,  that  we  may  not  only  worship  God, 
but  his  miniiiters  and  servants.  And,  indeed,  if  he 
meant  the  true  servants  of  God,  after  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  such  as  Michael  and  Gabriel,  and  the 
rest  of  the  angels  and  archangels,  and  stood  up  for 
the  worship  of  these ;  perhaps,  taking  worship,  and 
the  acts  of  the  worshippers,  in  a  sound  and  quali- 
fied sense,  (he  means  the  common  respect  of  love 
and  honour,  which  is  due  to  good  angels,)  we  might 
say  something  proper  upon  this  head;  but  now, 
when  he  understands  by  the  servants  of  God,  only 
the  devils  whom  the  Gentiles  worship,  he  does  not 
oblige  us  by  any  just  consequence  to  worship  such 
as  these,  whom  the  Scripture  assures  us  to  be  only 
servants  of  the  wicked  one,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
and  the  author  of  apostacy  from  God.  We  refuse 
to  worship  all  such,  as  knowing  them  to  be  no  serv- 
ants of  God ;  for  had  they  been  servants,  we  should 
not  have  called  them  devils ;  but  we  worship  one 
God,  and  his  only  Son,  and  Word,  and  Image,  with 
supplications  and  prayers  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  oflering  our  prayers  to  God  over  all  by  his 
only  begotten  Son ;  to  whom  we  first  present  them, 
beseeching  him  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
as  our  High  Priest,  to  offer  our  prayers,  and  sacri- 
fices, and  intercessions  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all 
things.  Therefore  our  faith  relies  only  upon  God, 
by  his  Son  who  confirms  it  in  us.  And  therefore 
Celsus  has  no  reason  or  colour  for  his  charge  of 
sedition,  or  departing  from  God  upon  the  account 
of  his  Son ;  for  we  worship  the  Father,  whilst  we 
admire  and  adore  the  Son,  who  is  his  Word,  and 
Wisdom,  and  Truth,  and  Righteousness,  and  what- 
ever else  we  are  taught  to  believe  of  the  Son  of  God^ 
begotten  of  such  a  Father. 

I  have  recited  this  passage  at  length,  not  only 
because  it  is  such  a  full  proof  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  Christians  did  give  Divine  honour  and  wor- 
ship to  the  Son ;  but  also  because  it  shows  us  upon 
what  principle  and  foundation  they  did  it;  viz.  as 


i^Mnn ^vrloy  rtf  <»l  waci  Oiip,  did  rov  Ivl  nrAwrnv  dyyi- 
Xmv  dpx^pi**^*  i/olfvxov  A6yov  xal  6toD*  iifi<r6fii0a  Sk  xal 
mitrov  tov  Aoyov,  kuI  ivTtvj^o/iiOa  aitrtS^  Kai  irpo<rtvj[6fn- 
9a  di,  IJkv  iwAfuBa  xaTOKOvtiv  t^c  'rtpi  irpoatvxrjv 
mptoKtl^Uit  Kol  KOfraxp^o^i^^'  dyylXovt  yap  KoKivai — 
oifK  tSXoyiW. 


»  Bull.  Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  sect.  2.  cap.  9.  n.  15.  p.  199. 

**  Orig.  com.  Gels.  lib.  8.  p.  385.  Celsi  verba:  EI  fxiv  ^i| 
firidiva  dWov  IQip&irivoy  oiroi^  xX^v  'itni  S*6vt  ^v  d»  ti« 
auTotc  lcm%  xp^«  tovv  aXXouv  arcv^c  \6ytn'  vvvl  ik  t6» 
tvayxov  <f>a»itrra  tovtov  viroQpriirKivHaLy  &c.  Vid.  Orig. 
Hipl  tifxh^t  n.  49  et  50;  and  Bp.  Fell's  note  upon  it. 
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being  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  one  God  with  the 
Father.  For  though  Huetius  has  excepted  against 
some  words  in  this  passage,  as  derogatory  to  the 
Son;  and  the  modem  Arians  have  abused  it  to 
patronize  their  heresy;  and  the  Romanists  would 
fain  draw  it  into  a  proof  for  the  worship  of  angels ; 
yet  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  there  is  not  a  tittle  in  it, 
when  rightly  understood,  to  countenance  any  of 
their  suggestions :  but  as  it  is  a  solid  proof  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  so  it  is  an  illustrious  evidence  of 
Origen's  belief,  and  clear  expUcation  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  For  excepting  that  sort  of  unity, 
which  Origen  and  all  catholic  writers  reject  as  in- 
consistent with  a  real  Trinity,  that  is,  the  unity  of 
hypostases,  or  persons,  which  none  but  Sabelliana 
and  their  followers  maintain ;  he  asserts  all  other 
kinds  of  unity,  in  opposition  to  Arians,  who  denied 
the  unity  of  essence  or  nature,  and  made  the  Son 
to  be  of  a  different  substance  from  the  Father,  as  a 
created  Being;  in  opposition  to  the  Marcionites, 
and  such  other  heretics,  as  maintained  contrary 
principles,  one  good,  and  another  evil,  in  the  God- 
head ;  in  opposition  to  the  Tritheites,  who  brought 
in  the  proper  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  by  denying 
the  subordination  and  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  and  asserting  three  co-ordinate  and 
independent  principles,  and  baptizing  in  the  name 
of  three  such  dvapxoi,  dvairtoif  and  dyiyvnr^  (&8  ^ 
Apostolical  Canons*  call  them,)  three  unoriginated 
and  unbegotten  principles,  wholly  independent  of 
one  another;  in  opposition  to  Hieracas  and  the 
Triformians,  who  absurdly  divided  the  Trinity  into 
three  parts  of  one  whole ;  and  finally,  in  opposition 
to  all  that  swarm  of  heretics,  who  distinguished, 
with  the  Cerdonians,  between  the  God  of  justice 
and  the  God  of  goodness,  styUng  the  one  the  God 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets;  and  the  other,  the 
Father  of  Christ  and  God  of  the  gospel.  Origen,  I 
say,  in  opposition  to  all  these,  asserts  every  sort  of 
unity,  except  the  Jewish  and  Sabelhan  notion  of 
unity,  which  confines  the  Divine  nature  to  one  per- 
son. For,  in  sajring  first  that  the  Son  is  the  express 
and  true  image  of  God  the  Father,  he  asserts  the  iden- 
tity of  nature,  against  Arius ;  and  so  could  not  believe 
him  to  be  a  creature  of  a  different  substance  or  na- 
ture, but  as  a  true  Son,  of  the  same  essence  with  his 
Father,  and  equal  to  him  in  all  infinite  and  Divine 
perfections.  2.  In  sajring  that  he  was  a  Son,  deriv- 
ing his  original  from  the  Father,  and  not  another 
independent  being,  he  maintains  the  imity  of  prin- 
ciple, and  reserves  to  the  Father  the  privilege  of 
being  the  fountain  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently, 
opposes  the  heresy  of  the  Tritheites,  who  maintain 
three  co-ordinate  and  independent  principles,  and 
destroy  the  monarchy,  and  make  three  Creators  in- 


stead of  one,  by  destroying  the^oe  soboidiiiatiGn 
and  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  3.  In  say- 
ing that  the  Father  and  Son  are-one  in  agreement, 
and  consent,  and  identity  of  will,  be  aaaeits  the 
unity  of  operation,  creation,  and  government :  iHneh 
destTOjTs  the  heresy  of  thoae  who  maintained  eoa- 
trary  principles  in  the  Godhead.  4.  In  sayi^ 
that  the  Son  was  equal  to  the  Father  in  all  infinite 
perfections,  he  rejects  the  absordity  of  those  who 
dreamed  of  three  parts  in  the  Divine  natoie.  A. 
In  asserting  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  tlie  Creator  and 
QoA  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  nmintiuns  the  mntj 
of  Providence,  and  refutes  the  heresy  of  those  who 
maintained  that  the  Creator  and  God  <tf  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  difierent  God  from  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  So  that  he  maintains  all 
sorts  of  unity,  except  personal  unity,  which  cannot 
consist  with  a  real  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  Aad 
upon  this  foot  he  answers  the  objection  of  CelsoB, 
who  charged  the  Christians  with  potytbeiBm,  fer 
giving  Divine  honour  to  Jesns  Christ. 

Having  made  this  short  and  ns^ul  digresskm 
upon  this  celebrated  passage  of  Origen,  to  vindicate 
it  from  the  abuses  of  the  modem  Arians,  I  now  n- 
turn  to  the  history  of  fact,  to  show  that  Divme 
worship  was  given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 
And  of  this  there  is  fhrther  evidence  in  Origen :  fer 
this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  he  is  pat  to  vin- 
dicate the  worship  of  Christ  from  the  chai^  of 
polytheism,  which  is  frequently  repeated  by  Celsaa 
In  the  third  Book"  Celsus  objects.  That  ^ley  wo^ 
shipped  one  who  was  apprehended  and  pot  to 
death ;  in  which  respect  they  were  no  better  thaa 
the  Getse,  who  worshipped  Zamobds ;  and  the  Ci- 
licians,  M(^ns ;  and  the  Acamanes,  Amphilochus; 
and  the  Thebans,  Amphiaraus ;  and  the  Lebadiam, 
Trophonius.  In  replying  to  which,  Origen  says, 
They  offered  their  prayers  to  Christ,  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  who  conferred  the  blessings 
of  the  Father  upon  men,  and  presented  their  prayers, 
as  High  Priest,  to  the  God  over  alL  Not  long  after, 
Celsus^  repeats  the  charge  again.  That  they  who 
ridiculed  the  heathens  for  worshipping  Jupiter, 
whose  sepulchre  the  Cretians  could  show,  did  diem- 
selves  worship  one  that  was  laid  in  the  grave.  In 
the  seventh  Book,  he  renews  the  impeachment  three 
times,  bidding  the  Christians*'  not  be  so  ridiculoos 
as  to  revile  the  heathen  gods  as  idols,  whilst  they 
worshipped  a  Grod  of  their  own  more  wretched 
than  any  idol,  and  not  so  much  as  an  idol,  for  that 
he  was  truly  dead.  If  they  had  a  mind  to  innovate 
in  worshipping  a  dead  man,^  they  might  with  more 
reason,  he  thinks,  have  chosen  Hercules,  or  .£sca- 
lapius,  or  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarchus,  or  ^Mctetus,  or 
Sibylla,  rather  than  have  made  a  god  of  one  who 


*Ganon.  A  post.  c.  49. 

■Origen.  cont  Cell.  lib.  3.  p.  131. 


-Ibid.  lib.3.p.  136. 
«  Ibid.  p.  367.  368. 


«'Cel8US,Ub.7.p.358. 
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lived  an  infamoos  life,  and  died  a  miserable  death. 
Yea,  they  might  iiave  chosen  among  their  own  pro- 
phets, Jonas  under  the  gourd,  or  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den,  as  more  worthy  of  this  honour.  He  whom 
they  worshipped,  he  cries  again,*  is  no  demon,  but 
a  dead  man.  Thus,  from  the  charges  of  Celsus,  and 
Origen's  replies,  we  may  collect  what  worship  was 
given  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  and  also  as  Me- 
diator between  God  and  men. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  Origen,  in  his  first 
Book,^  speaking  of  the  wise  men  who  came  to  wor- 
ship Christ,  by  the  leading  of  a  star,  says,  They 
oflfered  gifts  to  him  suited  to  his  different  qualities, 
who  was  compounded,  as  one  might  say,  of  QoA 
and  mortal  man :  they  therefore  presented  him  with 
gold,  as  a  king;  with  myrrh,  as  a  mortal  man  that 
should  die ;  and  with  firankincense,  as  a  God.  And 
Origen  himself,  in  his  other  works,  frequently  speaks 
of  his  own  prayers  offered  to  Christ  In  one  of  his 
homilies^  he  addresses  him  in  these  words:  O  Lord 
Jesus,  grant  that  I  may  be  found  worthy  to  have 
some  monument  of  me  in  thy  tabernacle.  I  could 
wish  to  offer  gold,  or  silver,  or  precious  stones,  with 
die  princes  of  the  people :  but  because  these  things 
are  above  me,  let  me  at  least  be  thought  worthy  to 
have  goatfi^  hair  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,  only  that 
I  may  not  in  all  things  be  found  empty  and  unfruit- 
faL  In  another  homily  ^  We  must  pray  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  would  take  away 
that  mist  and  darkness,  which  is  contracted  by  the 
filth  of  our  sins,  and  dims  the  sight  of  our  souls. 
And  again  :*  I  must  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
when  I  seek  he  would  grant  me  to  find,  and  open 
to  me  when  I  knock.  And  in  another  homily  :*  Let 
us  pray  from  our  hearts  to  the  Word  of  God,  who  is 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  reveals  him 
to  whom  he  will,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  reveal 
these  things  unto  us.  And  he  has  many  the  like 
prayers  in  his  other  discourses.*  But  especially 
that  passage  in  his  Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  most  remarkable,  where  he  proves  Christ 
to  be  God,  from  his  being  called  upon  in  prayer : 
The  apostle,  he  says,  in  those  words,  1  Cor.  i.  2, 
**  With  all  that  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  declares  him  to  be  God,**  whose  name  was 


called  upon.  And  if  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  adore  God,  be  one  and  the  self-same 
thing;  then  as  Christ  is  called  upon,  so  is  he  to  be 
adored :  and  as  we  offer  to  God  the  Father  first  of  all 
prayers,  so  must  we  also  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  as  we  offer  supplications  to  the  Father,  so  do 
we  also  to  the  Son ;  and  as  we  offer  thanksgivings  to 
Grod,  so  do  we  offer  thanksgivings  to  our  Saviour. 
For  the  Holy  Scriptiure  teaches  us,  that  the  same 
honour  is  to  be  given  to  both,  that  is,  to  God  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  when  it  says,  **  That  they  may 
honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father." 

Not  long  after  Origen  lived  Novatian  at  Rome, 
and  Cyprian  at  Carthage,  who  both  speak  of  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  as  offered  up  to  Christ  to- 
gether with  the  Father.  Novatian**  makes  it  an 
argument  of  his  Divinity,  that  he  is  present  in  all 
places  to  them  that  call  upon  him ;  which  belongs 
not  to  the  nature  of  man,  but  Grod.  And  he  argues 
further  from  the  church's  praying  to  him  as  Media- 
tor; which  kind  of  prayers  would  be  of  no  use,  if 
he  were  a  mere  man :  and  from  ova  obligations  to 
fa.  ovar  hope  on  him,  which  would  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing,  if  he  were  not  God,  as  well  as  man. 
For  cursed  is  the  hope  that  is  placed  only  in  man. 
St  Cyprian  in  like  manner  speaks  of  his  being  wor- 
shipped in  many  places.  In  his  book  of  the  Ad- 
vantage of  Patience,  he  styles  him,"  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  Christians :  and  particu- 
larly tells  us,  That  God  the  Father  has  commanded 
his  Son  to  be  worshipped;  and  in  regard  to  that 
command,  the  apostle  Paul  says,  **  That  God  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  above 
every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth:"  and  in  the  Revela- 
tion, when  St  John  would  have  worshipped  the 
angel,  the  angel  opposed  it,  and  said,  **  I  am  thy 
fellow  servant,  and  of  thy  brethren :  worship  the 
Lord  Jesus."  So  Cyprian  reads  it,  Jesum  Dominum 
adara.  And  he  uses  this  as  an  argument  to  per- 
suade men  to  patience,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
is  worshipped  in  heaven,  bears  with  many  indigni- 
ties on  earth,  and  does  not  avenge  himself  till  his 
second  coming  in  glory.    Again,  in  one  of  his  epis- 


«  CelsQi,  lib.  7.  p.  976.  **  Ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  46. 

*  Orig.  Horn.  13.  in  Exod.  xxr.  t  1.  p.  102.  Domiae 
JttH,  pnetta  mihi,  ut  aliqaid  monumenti  habere  merear  in 
tabemacido  too,  &c 

**  Horn.  1.  in  Levit  p.  106.  Ipse  nobis  Domtnus,  ipee 
SancUit  SpiritUB  deprecandtii  est,  ut  omnem  nebulun,  om- 
nemque  caliginem,  quae  peccatorom  lordibus  concreta,  visum 
nostri  cordis  obscurat,  auf^rre  dignetur,  &c. 

^  Horn.  5.  in  Lerit  p.  126.  Dominmn  meum  Jesum  in- 
Tocare  me  oportet,  ut  qusrentem  me  ibciat  in?enire,  et  pul- 
laati  aperiat,  &c 

*  Horn.  26.  in  Numer.  p.  271.  Nos  autem  oremus  ex 
corde  Verbum  Dei,  qui  est  unigenitus  ejus,  et  qui  revelat 
Patrem  quibns  vult,  nt  et  nobis  hme  re?elare  dignetur. 


^  Orig.  Hom.  3.  in  Eiek.  p.  627.  Praesta  mihi,  Christe, 
ut  disrumpam  cervicalia  in  animarum  consuta  luxuriam.  It. 
t.  32.  in  Joan.  p.  404.  Utinam  nobis  adsit  columna  iUa 
lucids  nubis  Jesu,  &c. 

••  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  x.  lib.  8.  p.  587. 

**  Novat.  de  IVin.  cap.  14.  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus ; 
quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  cum  h»c  hominis  natura 
non  sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit  ?  Si  homo  tan- 
tummodo Christus ;  cur  homo  in  orationibus  Mediator  in- 
vocator,  cum  invocatio  hominis  ad  prsestandam  salutem  in- 
efficax  judicetnr?  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christos:  cur 
spes  in  ilium  ponitur,  cum  spes  in  homine  maledieta'  re- 
feratur? 

»  Cypr.  De  Bono  Patientise,  p.  220. 
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lies,  he  s|)eaks  of  their  offering  prayers  to  him  as 
Mediator**  first,  and  then  by  him  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  that  upon  this  double  foundation,  that  he 
was  their  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  and  also  their 
Lord  and  their  God.  In  another  place,**  writing  to 
Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  been  a  confessor 
for  Christ,  he  tells  him.  They  would  not  cease,  in 
their  sacrifices  and  prayers,  to  give  thanks  for  him 
to  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  and  also  make  supplications  and  prayers  for 
him,  that  he  who  was  the  Author  of  all  perfection, 
would  keep  and  consummate  in  him  the  glorious 
crown  of  his  confession.  Not  long  after  Cyprian, 
Amobius  wrote  in  vindication  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  here  again  he  brings  in  the  heathens 
forming  their  usual  charge  against  the  worship  of 
Christ.  Our  gods,**  say  they,  are  not  displeased 
with  you  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  God,  but 
that  ye  make  a  God  of  one  that  was  bom  a  man, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross 
(an  infamous  punishment,  only  inflicted  on  vile 
men) ;  and  because  ye  believe  him  to  be  yet  alivct 
and  make  daily  supplications  unto  him.  To  this 
he  answers,  first,  upon  their  own  principles,  That 
admitting  it  were  so,  that  Christ  were  only  a  man, 
yet  he  might  with  more  reason  deserve  to  be  wor- 
shipped for  his  good  deeds  to  mankind,  than  either 
their  Bacchus,  or  Ceres,  or  ^sculapius,  or  Minerva, 
or  Triptolemus,  or  Hercules,  because  there  was  no 
comparison  between  their  actions  and  his  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  But,  secondly,  he  answers 
more  closely  upon  true  Christian  principles.  That 
the  reason  of  their  worshipping  Christ,**  was  indeed 
their  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  the  true  God, 
whom  they  could  not  but  worship  and  honour  as 
the  Head  of  their  body.  And  though  an  angry 
heathen  would  rave  at  his  being  called  God,  yet 
they  must  answer  plainly,  that  he  was  God,  and 
God,  too,  of  the  interior  powers  of  the  soul ;  that  is, 
*'  the  searcher  of  the  hearts  and  reins,"  which  is 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  8.  al.  11.  p.  25.  Primo  ipsum  Dominum 
rogare,  turn  deinde  per  ipsum  Deo  Patri  satiifacere  debe- 
mu8.  Habemus  Advocatum  et  Deprecatorem  pro  peccatis 
nostris,  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  et  Deum  nostrum. 

^  Cypr.  Ep.  58.  al.  61.  p.  145.  Hie  quoque  in  sacrificiis 
atque  in  orationibus  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo  Patri  et 
Christo  Filio  ejus  gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  ac  petere, 
ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque  perficiens,  custodiat  et  perficiat  in 
vobis  confessionis  vestrae  gloriosam  coronam. 

"  Arnob.  cnnt.  Gentes,  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Sed  non  (inquitis) 
idcirco  dii  vobis  infesti  sunt,  quod  omnipotentem  colatis 
Deum:  sed  quod  hominem  natum,  et  (quod  pertonis  in- 
finme  est  vilibus)  crucis  supplicio  interemptum,  et  Deum 
fuisse  contenditis,  et  superesse  adhuc  oreditis,  et  quotidianis 
supplicationibus  adoratis. 

**  Arnob.  ibid.  p.  36.  Cum  vero  Deus  sit  re  vera,  et  sine 
uUius  rei  dubitationis  ambiguo,  inficiaturos  arbitramini  dos 
esse,  quam  maxime  ilium  a  nobis  coli,  et  praesidem  nostri 
corporis  nuncupari  ?  Ergone,  inquiet  aliquis  furens — Deus 
ille  est  Christus  ?  Deus,  respondebimiis :  et  interiorum 
potentiarum  Deus. 


the  peculiar  propert3rof  God.  The  same  olijection 
is  once  more  proposed,**  and  answered  by  Lactao- 
tius.  They  are  wont,  says  he,  to  object  to  us  his 
passion,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  we  worship  a 
man,  and  one  that  was  put  to  a  notorious  death  by 
men.  In  replying  to  which,  after  having  largely 
set  forth  the  reasons  of  his  incarnation  and  sufkr- 
ings,  he  at  last  answers  that  part  of  the  objectioQ 
which  concerns  their  worshipping  him,  and  pleads, 
that  they  worshipped  him  as  one  God  with  the  Fa- 
ther. For,  says  he,  when  we  speak  of  God  the  Fir 
ther,  and  God"  the  Son,  we  do  not  speak  of  diverx 
natures,  or  separate  the  one  from  the  other;  for 
neither  can  he  be  a  Father  without  a  Son,  nor  the 
Son  be  divided  from  the  Father :  forasmach  as  he 
cannot  be  called  a  Father  without  a  Son,  nor  the 
Son  be  begotten  without  a  Father.  Seeing  there- 
fore a  Father  makes  a  Son,  and  a  Son  makes  a  Fa- 
ther, they  have  both  one  mind,  and  one  spirit,  and 
one  substance :  but  the  Father,  as  the  fountain  and 
original ;  and  the  Son,  as  the  stream  flowing  from 
the  fountain.  A  little  after,  he  explains  their"  unity 
by  this  similitude :  When  any  one  hath  a  son,  who 
is  his  dearly  beloved,  as  long  as  he  is  in  his  Other's 
house  and  under  his  hand,  although  he  allow  him 
the  name  and  power  of  lord,  yet  it  is  called  but  one 
house,  and  one  lord.  So  this  world  is  one  house 
of  God;  and  both  the  Son  and  the  Father,  who 
unanimously  dwell  therein,  are  but  one  God;  be- 
cause the  one  is  as  two,  and  the  two  as  one.  Mean- 
ing two  persons,  and  one  God.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  these  two  things  from  the  words  of 
Lactantius ;  first,  that  Christians  gave  Divine  wor- 
ship to  Christ ;  secondly,  that  they  gave  him  this 
worship,  as  one  God  with  the  Father :  and  there 
was  no  other  way  to  avoid  tlie  charge  of  polytheism, 
which  they  objected  to  the  heathens,  and  the  hea- 
thens were  so  desirous  to  recharge  and  throw  back 
upon  them. 
There  is  one  thing  more  may  be  observed  as  very 


"^  Lact.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  Yenio  nunc  ad  ipsam  passionem, 
qusB  velut  opprobrium  nobis  objectari  solet,  quod  et  homi- 
nem, et  ab  hominibus  insigni  supplicio  affectum  et  excmci- 
atum,  colamus. 

M  Ibid.  cap.  29.  De  mortalitate  jam  diximus,  nnnc 
de  unitate  doceamus.  Cum  dicimus  Deum  Patrem,  et 
Deum  Filium,  non  diversum  dicimus,  nee  utrumque  secer- 
nimus:  quia  nee  Pater  esse  sine  Filio  potest,  nee  Filiuj 
a  Patre  secerni :  siquidem  nee  Pater  nimcupari  sine  Filio, 
nee  Filius  potest  sine  Patre  generari.  Cum  igitur  et  Pater 
Filium  faciat,  et  Filius  Patrem  ;  una  utrique  mens,  onus 
spiritus,  una  substantia :  sed  ille  quasi  exuberans  fons  est, 
hie  tanquam  defluens  ex  eo  rivus. 

**  Ibid.  Propiore  exemplo  uti  libet :  Cum  quis  babet 
filium,  quern  unice  diligit,  qui  tamen  sit  in  dome,  et  in  manu 
patris,  licet  ei  nomen  domini  potestatemque  concedat, 
civili  tamen  jure  et  domus  una  et  unus  dominus  nominatur. 
Sic  hie  mundus  una  Dei  domus  est :  et  Filiua  ac  Pater,  qni 
unanimes  incolunt  mundum,  Deus  unus  est ;  quia  et  uqus 
tanquam  duo,  et  duo  tanquam  unus. 
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remarkable  in  this  age,  which  was  an  age  of  great 
persecution :  that  is,  that  the  martyrs,  who  suffered 
in  it,  commonly  directed  their  last  prayers,  as  St. 
Stephen  did,  personally  to  Christ,  in  whose  cause 
they  laid  down  their  lives,  and  into  whose  hands 
they  resigned  their  spirit,  commending  their  souls  to 
him,  as  unto  a  feithful  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Thus 
Eusebius  observes  of  a  whole  city  in  Phrygia  in  the 
time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  that  being  all 
met  together  in  the  church,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, magistrates  and  people,  (for  the  city  was  en- 
tirely Christian,)  they  were  surprised  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  barbarously  burnt  all  together  in  the 
church,  as  they  were  at  their  devotions,  calling* 
upon  Christ,  the  God  over  all,  rAv  iri  roVrwv  Qtbv 
X|M?^  itrt^cmitkvovq,  So  in  a  former  persecution  in 
France  under  Antoninus,  Blandina,  one  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, when  she  was  put  into  a  net,  to  be  tossed  by  a 
wild  bull,  is  said  not  to  have  been  sensible  of  any 
pain,  whilst  she  made  her  prayers  to  Christ,  lid,  rf)y 
o|ttXiav  wpiiQ  rbv  Xpi?dv.**  And  Eusebius  himself, 
who  gives  us  these  particular  relations,  makes  a 
more  general  observation  concerning  the  worship  of 
Christ,  That  the  highest  powers  on  earth  confessed 
and  adored  him,"  not  as  a  common  king,  made  by 
men,  but  as  the  true  Son  of  the  supreme  God,  as 
the  true  and  very  God;  who  had  preserved  his 
church  against  all  the  opposition  of  so  many  fierce 
persecutions ;  there  being  nothing  that  was  able  to 
withstand  the  will  of  that  Word,  who  was  the  uni- 
versal King  and  Prince  of  all  things,  and  very  God" 
himself.  We  see,  in  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  the 
ground  of  their  worship  was  no  other  than  his  being 
the  living  and  true  God,  and  the  great  King  of  all 
the  earth.  Which  is  the  title  that  is  given  him  in 
the  Acts  of  St  Felix,  an  African  bishop,  who  suf- 
fered in  the  Diocletian  persecution :  0  Lord  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  Jesus  Christ,  I  bow  my  neck"  to 
thee  as  a  sacrifice,  who  livest  to  all  eternity:  to 
whom  belongs  honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.  And  in  the  Acts  of  Thelica  :•  I  give  thanks 
to  the  God  of  all  kingdoms.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
serve  thee :  thou  art  our  hope :  thou  art  the  hope  of 
Christians:  most  holy  God,  most  high  God,  God 


Almighty,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
name.  So  again,  in  the  Acts  of  Emeritus  :"  I  be- 
seech thee,  O  Christ :  I  give  thanks  to  thee :  deliver 
me,  O  Christ.  In  thy  name  I  sufier,  I  suffer  for  a 
moment,  I  suffer  willingly:  let  me  not  be  con- 
founded, O  Christ.  The  curious  reader  may  find 
many  other  prayers  in  the  like  terms  in  the  Pas- 
sions of  Glycerins,"  Olympius,"  Ampelius,"  Eu- 
plius,**  Dativus,**  Saturninus"  senior  and  junior, 
recorded  in  Baronius,  which  I  need  not  here  tran- 
scribe. I  only  add  two  further  instances  out  of 
Eusebius  and  St.  Ambrose.  Eusebius,"  speaking  of 
tlie  passion  of  Porphyrins,  a  Palestine  martyr,  and 
one  of  the  scholars  of  Pamphilus,  says.  When  he 
was  surrounded  with  flames,  he  called  upon  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God  to  be  his  helper,  and  with  those 
words  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  St  Ambrose" 
teUs  us,  Vitalis  the  martyr  made  this  his  last  prayer : 
0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  my  God, 
command  that  my  spirit  may  be  received;  for  I  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  crown  which  thy  holy  angel  hath 
showed  me. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  testimonies  of 
the  like  nature,  but  these  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  show  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church,  in 
reference  to  the  worship  of  Christ,  during  the  three 
first  ages,  before  Arianism  appeared  in  the  world, 
or  any  of  those  difficult  questions  were  raised,  which 
afterwards  perplexed  men  with  unintelligible  subtle- 
ties, occasioned  by  the  restless  endeavours  and  so- 
phistry of  the  Arian  party.  The  Christians  of  the 
three  first  ages,  we  see,  in  their  disputes  with  the 
heathens,  always,  with  a  great  deal  of  honest  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  freely  owned  that  they  worship- 
ped Christ  as  their  Creator  and  their  God;  not  as  a 
creature,  but  as  the  true  and  living  God ;  equal  to 
the  Father  in  all  Divine  perfections,  as  a  genuine 
Son ;  who,  as  a  Son,  could  not  be  another  God,  but 
only  one  God  with  the  Father.  For  they  declared, 
that  so  long  as  he  was  owned  to  be  a  true  Son,  he 
could  neither  be  a  creature,  nor  another  God,  which 
would  imply  another  co-ordinate  and  independent 
being,  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  being  the 
Son  of  God.    They  declared  at  the  same  time,  that 


•"  Euseb.  lib.  8.  cap.  11. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  p.  164.  ex  Epist.  Eccles.  Lugdun. 
et  Vice. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  p.  375.  Ovx  ola  koivov  i^  iv 
Opalnriov  fiaaiXia  ytvofiivov  OfioXoytlaOait  dW  ola  rS  ku- 
0oXii  8tM  iraida  yvrictov  koI  ain-odiov  irpoa-Kuutladait  &c. 

•  Ibid.  p.  376.  T*  yAp  ifiiWt  th  irapPatn\ito9,  Kal 
vrntnfyinoifot   Kal    ain-u  Oc5    \6yti   ivxi^attrBai  t<»  irwt6' 

**  Acta  Felic.  ap.  Baron,  an.  302.  n.  124.  Domine  Deus 
coeli  et  terrae,  Jesu  Christe,  tibi  cervicem  meam  ad  victi- 
mam  flecto,  qui  permanes  in  flBteroum  :  cui  est  claritaa  et 
magnificentia  in  siecula  steculorum.     Amen. 

*  Acta  Thelics,  ap.  Baron,  an.  303.  n.  41.  Gratias  ago 
Deo  regnorum.  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  tibi  servimus :  tu  es 
ipes  nostra :  to  es  spes  Gbristianoram :  Deus  sanctissime. 


Deus  altissime,  Deus  omnipotens,  tibi  laudes  pro  nomine 
tuo  agimus. 

"  Acta  Emeriti,  ap.  Baron,  an.  303.  n.  50.  Rogo,  Christe : 
tibi  laudes :  libera  me,  Christe.  In  nomine  tuo  patior,  bre- 
▼iter  patior,  libenter  patior:  Christe  non  confundar. 

"  Acta  Glycerii,  ap.  Baron,  an.  301.  n.  28. 

**  Acta  Olympii,  ap.  Baron,  an.  259.  n.  30. 

*  Acta  Ampelii,  ap.  Bamn.  an.  303.  n.  52. 

*•  Acta  Euplii,  ibid.  n.  I4a     "Acta  Dativi,  ibid.  n.  44. 45. 

^  Acta  Satumin.  ibid.  n.  48  et  54. 

**  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palsst.  c.  11.  p.  339.  T6»  Ti^  th 
6cS  'Ir}o-5v  fioriddv  ItrifioA/itiwt, 

'*  Ambr.  Hortat.  ad  Virgines,  t.  I.  p.  105.  Domine  Jesu 
Christe,  Salvator  mens,  et  Deus  meus,  jube  suscipi  spiritum 
meum;  quia  jam  desidero  ut  accipiam  coronam,  quam 
angelus  tnus  sanctus  mihi  ostendit. 
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it  was  unlawful  and  idolatry  to  give  Divine  worship 
to  any  creature,  or  any  being,  how  excellent  soever, 
that  was  not  the  living  and  true  Grod ;  as  we  shall 
see  more  fiilly  in  the  next  chapter:  and  that  is 
such  a  sensible  and  inteUigible  argument  of  their 
beheving  the  Son  to  be  the  hving  and  true  God,  as 
any  one  of  the  meanest  capacity  may  understand ; 
and  it  is  such  an  argument  of  his  Divinity,  as  all 
the  art  and  sophistry  in  the  world  cannot  evade, 
without  charging  those  holy  men  with  the  grossest 
idolatry,  and  self-condemnation,  and  a  flat  contra- 
diction of  their  principles  in  their  practice,  if  they 
gave  Divine  honour  to  one,  whom  they  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  by  nature  the  living  and  true  God.  And 
for  this  reason  I  have  insisted  a  little  the  longer 
upon  this  plain  way  of  proving  their  beUef  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  from  their  constant 
and  universal  practice  in  giving  Divine  worship  to 
him  as  their  God.  And  as  to  those  distinctions  be- 
tween absolute,  relative,  and  mediatorial  worship ; 
or  those  of  latria,  tktiia,  and  hyperdvUa,  (hard  words 
invented  to  solve  the  idolatry  of  later  ages,)  whatever 
shelter  modem  idolaters  may  think  to  And  in  them ; 
the  ancients  had  no  occasion  to  lay  the  stress  of 
their  cause  upon  any  such  subtleties  and  distinctions. 
For  they  knew  no  distinction  between  latria^  dulia, 
and  hyperduUaf  when  they  spake  of  religious  worship, 
but  plainly  said  all  rehgious  worship  was  solely  due 
to  God:  and  though  they  distinguished  between 
absolute,  relative,  and  mediatorial  worship,  yet  they 
gave  all  these  to  the  Son ;  worshipping  him  with 
mediatorial  worship,  as  the  only  proper  Mediator  in 
both  natures  between  God  and  man;  beseeching 
him  by  his  own  merits^  as  their  great  High  Priest, 
to  present  their  prayers  to  the  Father ;  and  with 
relative  worship,  as  the  Son  of  God,  whose  honour 
redounds  to  the  Father ;  and  with  absolute  worship, 
as  their  Creator  and  Author  of  their  being;  de- 
claring it  to  be  idolatry  to  give  any  such  honour 
to  any  mere  creature.  So  that  either  they  believed 
Christ  to  be  the  living  and  true  God,  or  else  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  men  by  their  words  or 
practice. 

Sect.  4.  ^6  *re  now  to  see  whether  they 

•hrp"*S*th?*H3J  gave  the  same  Divine  honour  to  the 
"^  Holy  Ghost    And  for  this  the  reader 

only  needs  to  look  back  into  the  former  proofs ;  for 
many  of  the  preceding  allegations  join  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  together.  Polycarp's  doxology** 
is  to  the  whole  Trinity :  To  Thee  (the  Father)  with 
him  (the  Son)  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  now 
and  for  ever.  Amen.  Justin  Martyr"  declares 
also  to  the  heathen,  that  the  object  of  their  wor- 


ship was  the  whole  Trinity :  We  worship  and  adore 
the  God  of  righteousness,  and  his  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy.  And  again  he  proves," 
That  Christians  were  no  atheists,  as  the  heathens 
objected,  because  they  worshipped  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  the  second 
place,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  third 
place :  only  observing  the  natural  order  of  the  per- 
sons, not  distinguishing  them  into  one  God  and  two 
creatures;  for  then  it  had  been  unlawful  to  wo^ 
ship  them  upon  their  principles,  which  denied  Di- 
vine worship  to  any  thing  that  by  nature  was  not 
Grod.  We  have  heard  Lucian  before,  representiiig 
the  Christian  worship,"  as  the  worship  of  the  great 
God  of  heaven,  and  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father,  three  of  one,  and 
one  of  three.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  express- 
ly mentions  the  Trinity,"  undor  the  title  of  the  Fa- 
ther, his  Word,  and  his  Wisdom ;  and  says  further. 
That  it  was  his  Word  and  his  Wisdom  to  whom  he 
said"  in  the  beginning, "  Let  us  make  man."  So  that 
if  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  Creator  of  man,  there  can 
be  no  dispute  but  that  he  was  worshipped  as  his 
Creator  together  with  the  Father  and  Son.  We 
have  heard  Clemens  Alexandrinus  concluding  bis 
Peedagogue*'  with  this  doxology.  To  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  now 
and  for  ever.  Amen.  We  have  heard  St  Basil 
testifying  of  Athenogenes  the  martyr,"  that  he 
composed  a  hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  that  the  church,  time  out  of  mind,  used  that 
known  doxology  in  her  evening  hymn  at  setting 
up  Ughts,  We  laud  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Which  hymn  was  so  ancient, 
that  St  Basil  professes  he  knew  not  who  was  the 
author  of  it  He  testifies  further  in  the  same  place, 
that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  always 
wont  to  use  this  form  of  doxology ;  To  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  and  dominion  now  and 
for  ever.  Amen.  We  have  heard  Origen  saying," 
That  we  are  to  pray  to  the  Lord,  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  take  away  that  mist  and 
darkness,  which  is  contracted  in  our  hearts  by  the 
defilement  of  sin,  and  dims  the  sight  of  our  minds. 
They  that  said  such  things  as  these,  did  certainly 
own  and  practise  the  religious  adoration  and  worship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  And  all  this  we  have  seen  proved 
in  the  former  allegations.  To  which  we  may  here 
add  that  plain  testimony  of  Origen  upon  the  first 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  where  he  compares  the  prac- 
tice of  the  heathens  and  Christians.**  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  those  only  to  dishonour  their  bodies,  says  he. 


«  Polycarp.  Martyr,  ap.  Coteler.  t.  2.  p.  199. 

"  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  56.  »'  Ibid.  p.  60. 

^  Lucian,  Philopatris. 

*•  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  2.  p.  106.  ■•  Ibid.  p.  114. 

•»Clem.  Paedagog.  lib.  a 


^  BasiL  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

"  Orig.  Horn.  1.  in  Levit  p.  106. 

**  Orig.  in  Rom.  i.  lib.  1.  p.  468.  Eonrai  est  contume- 
liis  afficere  corpora  sua,  qui  deserviunt  simulacris ;  et  eorum 
colerc  creaturam,  qui  dereliquerunt  Creatorem.    Nos  autem 
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who  serve  idols;  and  of  them  only  to  worship  the 
creature,  who  have  forsaken  the  Creator.  As  for  us, 
who  worship  and  adore  no  creature,  but  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  do  not  err 
in  our  worship,  so  neither  let  us  oflfend  in  our  ac- 
tions and  conversation :  but,  looking  to  what  the 
apostle  says,  **  Know  ye  not,  that  your  bodies  are 
the  members  of  Christ?''  and  again,  "that  your 
bodies  are  Uie  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  let  us 
keep  our  bodies  in  all  holiness  and  purity,  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  and  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
St  Basil,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  worship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  cites  another  passage  of  Origen, 
out  of  his  Commentaries'*  upon  St  John,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  worship  of  the  whole  Trinity  in  the 
celebration  of  baptism,  saying.  Baptism,  by  virtue 
of  the  invocations  there  made,  is  the  fountain  and 
spring  of  spiritual  graces  to  every  one  that  dedicates 
himself  to  the  Divine  Majesty  of  the  adorable 
Trinity.  In  which  words  Origen,  by  invocations, 
seems  to  refer  to  two  things :  first,  the  consecration 
of  water  to  a  mystical  use,  which  was  always  per- 
formed by  prayer,  (as  I  have  showed  at  large  in 
another  place,"*)  and  secondly,  the  form  of  baptism, 
which  was  always  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity ;  in  like  manner  as  bread  and  wine  in 
the  eucharist  was  consecrated  by  invocation  of  the 
three  Divine  persons.  Which  is  expressly  said  by 
St  Cyril,*'  That  before  invocation  of  the  adorable 
Trinity  it  is  common  bread  and  wine,  but  after  in- 
vocation it  is  made  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
Where  he  uses  the  same  expression  about  the  con- 
secration of  the  eucharist,  as  Origen  does  about 
baptism,  sa)ring,  that  it  was  done  by  invocation  of 
the  adorable  Trinity.  And  this  is  what  Justin  Mar- 
tyr** means,  when  he  says.  That  the  minister,  in 
consecrating  the  eucharist,  sent  up  praise  and  glory 
lo  the  Father  of  all  by  the  name  of  his  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  Optatus,**  speaking  of  the  sacrilege 
of  the  Donatists,  says,  They  had  broken  down  the 
altars,  where  God  Almighty  was  wont  to  be  invo- 
cated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  prayed  to,  that  he  might 
come  down  and  sanctify  the  oblation.    Theophilus 


of  Alexandria  says,  in  like  manner,**  That  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist  was  consecrated  by  the 
invocation  and  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  And 
we  are  told,  that  in  the  old  Gallican  liturgy  the  ob- 
lation praynr"  was  conceived  in  this  form :  Receive, 
O  holy  Trinity,  this  oblation,  which  we  offer  unto 
thee,  in  memory  of  the  passion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  And,  probably,  Origen  might  have  re- 
spect to  some  such  invocation  of  the  holy  Trinity 
in  the  consecration  of  the  waters  of  baptism.  How- 
ever, the  form  of  administering  baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy-  Ghost,  was  ever 
esteemed  an  act  of  adoratioh  of  the  Trinity,  both  as 
a  profession  of  faith  in  three  Divine  persons,  and 
as  a  dedication  of  the  party  to  the  service  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  and  as  a  solemn  invocation  of  their 
benediction.  The  ancient  author  of  The  Recogni- 
tions, who  lived  before  Origen,  says  expressly,"  That 
baptism  was  anciently  given  by  invocation  of  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  By  which  we  can 
understand  nothing  but  joining  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
God  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  same  act 
of  adoration,  expressed  either  in  the  prayers  or  form 
of  baptism.  And  )ience  the  ancients  were  used  to 
prove  the  Holy  Ghost**  to  be  God,  because  he  was 
joined  in  the  same  Divine  worship  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  And 
that  baptism  was  generally  esteemed  null  and  void, 
which  was  given  to  any  person  without  mentioning 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  Father  and  Son,  as  I 
have  fully  showed  in  another  place.** 

It  is  further  observable,  that  in  Tertullian's  time, 
the  worship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  so  common  in 
the  chureh,  that  Praxeas  and  other  Unitarians  were 
ready  to  charge  the  catholics  with  tritheism,  or  the 
worship  of  three  Gods,  upon  this  account.  They 
boasted  that**  they  were  the  only  persons  who  truly 
worshipped  one  God,  and  preserved  the  Divine  mon- 
archy entire ;  whilst  all  other  Christians,  by  wor- 
shipping three  persons,  introduced  the  worship  of 
three  Gods:  As  if,  says  Tertullian,  the  Unity  ab- 
surdly collected,  might  not  make  a  heresy ;  and  a 
Trinity  rationally  conceived,  might  not  consist  with 


qui  niiUam  creaturam,  sed  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum 
Sanctum  colimui  et  adoramus,  sicot  bod  erramtii  in  cuHu, 
ita  nee  in  actibos  quidem  et  conversatione  peccemus,  &c. 

**  Orig.  t  6.  in  Joan.  ap.  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sanct  cap.  29. 
Tip   ipurapixovTi   iavriv  t^   Oeonrrt    t^   irpoorjcvirffT^ 

~  Book  XI.  chap.  10.  sect.  1,  2. 

"  Cyril.  Catech.  Myst.  I.  n.  4.  Ilp6  t^  Aylm  ixi- 
xXiffftMt  Ttfi  -rpoeKvptrrfiv  Tpidiot  dprtn  ^v  kuI  olvov  Xit<)v, 
fte.  It.  Oatech.  3.  n.  3.  Mcrd  'r»)y  iwUXtivtif  tov  *Aylov 
Hwt&fiaTotf  Ik  Iti  Aprov  Xtr^f. 

■*  Jostin.  Apol.  2.  p.  97.  Ali/ov  koX  io^tu^  Tif  TlaTpl  rmv 

SX»|r,  ilUt  TOV  dvOfULTOt  TOV   TXov  KOi   TOV  IIl/SVfiaTOV  TOO 

*Aylov  iufcnripitii. 

**  Optat  lib.  6.  p.  93.  Quid  tarn  sacrilegum,  quam  altaria 
Dei  frangere,  qno  Deui  omnipotent  in?ocatus  sit,  quo  postu- 


lains  descendit  Spiritus  Sanctns  ? 

*•  TheophiL  Ep.  Paschal.  1.  Bibl.  Patr.  1 3.  p.  87.  Panem 

Dominicum ^per  invocationem  et  adventum  Sancti  Spi- 

ritiis  consecrari. 

**  Microlog.  de  Observat  Eccles.  cap.  11.  Suscipe  sancta 
Trinitas  banc  oblationem,  quam  tibi  offerimus  in  memoriam 
passionis,  resurrectionis,  ascensionis. 

"  Clemen.  Recognit.  lib.  3.  cap.  67.  Baptixabitur  unus- 
quisque  vestrum  in  aquis  pereunibus,  nomine  trine  Beati- 
tudinis  invocato  super  se. 

*■  Vid.  Idacium,  lib.  3.  contra  Varimundum,  BibL  Patr.  t 
4.  p.  300.    Basil  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  29. 

•«  Book  XI.  chap.  3.  sect  2. 

"  TertuL  cont  Prax.  cap.  3.  Duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant 
a  nobis  prsdicari,  se  veto  unius  Dei  cultores  prsBSumunt : 
quasi  non  et  unitas  irrationaliter  coUecta,  heresin  faciat : 
et  Trinitas  rationaliter  ezpensa  ?eritatem  constituat 
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Unity.  He  there  explains  how  these  three  are  one 
God,**  by  unity  of  original,  by  unity  of  substance, 
condition,  and  power.  And  he  adds,  That  as  the 
Father  was  God,  so  the  Son"  was  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  God.  And  says  in  another  place,*' 
That  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  a 
Trinity  in  one  Godhead,  or  Divine  nature.  So  that 
it  is  plain,  tHe  difference  then  between  the  Praxean 
heretics  and  the  catholics  was,  that  the  Praxeans 
worshipped  but  one  person  as  God ;  but  the  catho- 
lics worshipped  three  persons.  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  under  the  title  and  appellation  of  one 
God.  And  Erasmus  was  wonderfully  mistaken, 
when  he  asserted,  that  the  name,  God,  was  never 
given  to  the  Holy  Ghost  before  the  time  of  St 
Hilary,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  when 
it  is  so  evident  he  had  both  the  name  and  worship 
^i*^ih)^  God  given  him  in  the  time  of  TertuUian,  and  in 
^  /  '  effect  by  all  Christians  in  former  ages,  whilst  they 
joined  him  in  all  acts  of  Divine  worship  and  glorifi- 
cation with  the  Father  and  Son  as  one  God. 

Cyprian  expressly  styles  him  God,  when,  dis- 
puting against  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  he 
uses  this  argument :"  If  a  man  can  be  baptized  by 
heretics,  he  may  obtain  remission  of  sins ;  if  he 
may  obtain  remission  of  sins,  he  may  be  sanctified 
and  be  made  the  temple  of  God.  I  ask,  of  what 
God  ?  If  it  be  said,  the  Creator ;  he  cannot  be  his 
temple,  who  believes  not  in  him.  If  Christ ;  neither 
can  he  be  his  temple,  who  believes  not  Christ  to  be 
God.  If  the  Holy  Ghost;  seeing  the  three  are 
one,  how  can  the  Holy  Spirit  be  reconciled  to  him 
who  is  an  enemy  to  the  Father  or  the  Son  ?  As  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  here  plainly  styled  God,  so  every 
tr^ie  Christian  i^  said  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
;  .  Ghost,  as  God ;  and  temples  being  for  the  worship 
of  God,  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  according  to 
Cyprian,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  then  worshipped  in 
all  his  living  temples  as  God. 

At  the  same  time  with  Cyprian  lived  those  two 
shining  lights  of  the  Asiatic  church,  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Ceesarea,  and  Gregory,  of  Neocicsarea, 
from  his  power  in  working  miracles,  sumamed 
Thaumaturgus.  Of  both  these  St  Basil*  testifies, 
That  in  their  prayers  and  books  they  were  always 
wont  to  use  this  doxology.  To  God  the  Father,  and 
his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  this  is  the  doxology  that  most  commonly 
occurs  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  which. 


•*  Tertul.  cont.  Prax.  cap.  2.  Tres  sunt  unius  substantiae, 
et  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis :  quia  unus  Deus,  ex  quo 
(tres)  ia  nomiDe  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus Sancti  deputanfcur. 

«»  Ibid.  cap.  13.  Et  Pater  Deus,  et  Filius  Deus,  et  Spi- 
ritus Sanctus  Deus,  et  Deus  unusquisque. 

^  Tertul.  de  Pudicitia,  cap.  21.  Triaitas  unius  Divinita- 
tis.  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  73.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  203.  Si  baptizari  quis 
apud  hspreticos  potuit,  utique  et  remitaam  peccatoniin  con- 


though  I  do  not,  with  a  late  author,  take  for  an  in- 
spired writing,  nor  for  the  genuine  work  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  yet  I  beUeve  it  to  be  a  very  good  collec- 
tion of  the  rituals  and  liturgy  of  the  ancient  church, 
for  the  three  first  ages,  and  not  infected  with  those 
pernicious  principles  of  Arianism,  which  some  would 
fain  fiither  upon  him,  who  pervert  his  words,  as 
they  do  the  other  Ante-Nicene  writers,  from  their 
proper  meaning  to  an  heretical  sense.  This  author, 
I  say,  commonly  uses  that  doxology  which  is  so 
much  commended  by  St  Basil,  as  expressing  the 
true  worship  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Of  which  I  shall 
give  a  few  instances  out  of  his  eighth  Book,  which 
is  a  collection  of  the  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the 
ancient  service.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  that 
Book  the  oblation  prayer  is  thus  concluded :  We 
beseech  thee  to  gather  us  into  the  kingdom  of  thy 
Christ,  the  God  of  the  whole  natiure  of  things  both 
visible  and  invisible,  and  our  King ;  for  to  thee  be- 
longs all  glory,  and  worship,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
honour,  and  adoration,  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  throughout 
all  ages,  world  without  end.  In  the  thirteenth 
chapter,  the  prayer  after  consecration  ends  in  the 
same  manner :  By  thy  Christ,  to  whom,  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour,  and  praise, 
doxology,  and  thanksgiving,  for  ever  and  ever.  In 
the  same  chapter  all  the  people  sing  this  hymn  to 
Christ :  There  is  one  holy,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  for  ever,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David : 
blessed  be  God  the  Lord,  who  came  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  was  manifested  unto  us :  hosanna  in 
the  highest  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  after  the 
communion,  the  deacon  says,  irapa6«^da.  Let  us 
commend  ourselves  to  God,  the  only  unbegotten 
God,  and  to  his  Christ  Now  the  irapaOlnic,  or 
commendations,  were  one  sort  of  prayers,  as  I  shall 
show  hereafter."*  Then  the  bishop  makes  a  thanks- 
giving in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  which  he  concludes 
in  these  words :  By  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom, 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  honour, 
and  adoration,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen.  And  in 
his  invocation  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says.  To  thee 
and  thy  Son  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  God, 
and  King,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  praise, 
majesty,  worship,  and  adoration,  now  and  for  ever, 
world  without  end.  Amen.  There  are  many  other 
such  doxologies  in  other  prayers  throughout  this 


sequi  potuit.  Si  peccatonim  remissam  consecutus  est,  et 
sanctificatus  est,  et  templum  Dei  fiactus  est ;  qusro,  cigus 
Dei?  Si  Creatoris;  non  potuit  qui  in  eum  non  credidit, 
Si  Christi ;  nee  hujus  fieri  potest  templum,  qui  negat  Deom 
Christum.  Si  Spiritus  Sancti ;  cum  tres  unum  sint,  quo- 
modo  Spiritus  Sanctus  placatus  ei  esse  potest,  qui  aut  Pa« 
tris  aut  Filii  inimicus  est  ? 

"  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  29. 

M*  Book  XV.  chap.  3.  sect  29. 
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this  Book,**  which  I  need  not  here  repeat  For 
if  these  be  not  plain  instances  of  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  together  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  words  can  ex- 
press it 

Now,  then,  by  all  this  we  may  inter- 
in  what  MOM  an  pret  the   meaning  of   that  African 

prajern  an  ordmd    ^  ■»  .    i  i  n  t 

FaSe?^'******""*  canon,  which  orders  all  prayers  at  the 
altar  to  be  directed  to  the  Father.*" 
For  that  was  not  intended  to  exclude  the  worship 
of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  together  with  the  Fa- 
ther; for  the  hymns  and  doxologies  before  men- 
tioned, which  were  used  at  the  altar,  plainly  show 
the  contrary :  but  it  was  designed,  that  when  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  commemorated,  he  should 
be  considered  as  the  great  Mediator,  by  whose  sa- 
crifice we  apply  to  the  Father,  and  have  access  by 
his  merits  and  intercession  to  the  throne  of  grace 
and  mercy.  And  therefore  all  prayers  at  the  altar 
are  ordered  to  be  directed  to  the  Father  in  his  name : 
which  very  application  was  a  worship  of  the  Son 
as  Mediator,  and  an  honour  peculiar  to  him,  and  in- 
communicable to  any  creature.  In  other  prayers, 
direct  applications  were  ijiade  to  the  Son,  as  we 
have  seen  before  in  that  of  the  Constitutions,***  for 
the  dispossessing  of  devils :  and  in  these  prayers  at 
the  altar,  the  glorification  was  in  common  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Whence  Fulgentius, 
who  was  an  African  bishop,  and  therefore  may  be 
presumed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  African 
canons,  tells  us,"^  That  all  worship  and  adoration  of 
honour  and  sacrifice  was  equally  given  to  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  to  the  holy 
Trinity,  by  the  catholic  church.  And  that  it  was  no 
prejudice  to  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the 
minister  at  the  altar  directed  the  prayers  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Father;  for  in  the  end  of  them,  the 
names  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  always  ex- 
pressed ;  and  that  showed,  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  holy  Trinity :  because  when  the  words 
were  only  directed  to  the  person  of  the  Father,  yet 
the  whole  Trinity  was  honoured  by  the  faith  of  the 
true  believer;  and  whilst  the  intention  of  the  sacri- 
fice was  more  peculiarly  fixed  upon  the  Father,  the 
sacrifice  itself  was  by  one  and  the  same  act  offered 
to  the  whole  Trinity.  From  all  which  it  is  evident 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
holy  Trinity  were  always  the  object  of  Divine  ador- 
ation from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  that  the  giving  of  Divine  honour  to  the 


Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  Qod,  was  not  the  inve 
or  addition  of  any  later  ages. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THAT  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH  RELIGIOUS  WOl 
WAS  GIVEN  TO  NO  CREATURE,  SAINT  OR  A 
BUT  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  that  the  worship  of  Christ    Thitpo«i< 

f...  1  ,  -cdflrttlh 

in  the  primitive  church  was  esteemed  s^r*^  <«« 
a  good  argument  of  his  Divinity,  be-  «~JJJ^ 
cause  it  was  then  an  undoubted  prin- 
ciple, that  no  creature,  how  excellent  soevei 
to  be  worshipped  with  religious  worship,  bui 
the  living  and  true  God.  And  an  Arian  or 
cinian  can  never  answer  or  evade  this  argi 
from  antiquity,  so  long  as  both  these  assertions 
good,  that  Christ  was  worshipped  with  rel 
worship,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  worshippec 
religious  worship  but  only  the  living  and  true 
The  force  of  this  argument  has  been  much  weal 
and  indeed  wholly  enervated  and  destroyed,  1 
writers  of  the  Romish  church,  in  whose  mout! 
alignment  signifies  nothing  to  an  Arian  or  Soc 
because  their  own  practice,  in  giving  religioui 
ship  to  saints  and  angels,  is  a  suflUcient  answe 
For  upon  supposition  that  saints  and  angels  r 
worshipped,  the  worship  of  Christ  can  be  no 
ment  of  his  Divinity,  no  more  than  it  is  of  tl 
vinity  of  saints  or  angels,  because  they  are  wo 
ped  in  the  Romish  church.  But  upon  the  prir 
of  the  primitive  church,  the  argument  is  unai 
able :  for,  at  the  same  time  that  they  asserts 
worship  of  Christ,  they  asserted,  likewise,  tl 
ligious  worship  was  not  to  be  given  to  any  en 
but  to  God  alone.  And  in  this  view,  the  arg 
for  Christ's  Divinity  was  very  rational  and 
As,  therefore,  we  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  fi 
sition.  That  Christ  was  religiously  worship] 
the  primitive  church,  made  good  from  their 
niable  assertions  and  practice ;  so  now  we 
little  examine  the  truth  of  the  second,  That  n< 
is  to  be  religiously  worshipped  but  only  the 
and  true  God.  Which  position  is  designed 
handled  here,  only  as  an  illustration  and  co 


»»  Vid.  Conatit  lib.  8.  cap.  16,  18,  20,  21,  22, 29,  37,  38, 
39, 41. 

^  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  23. 

^  ConftiL  lib.  8.  cap.  7. 

***  Fulgent  ad  Monimum,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  Omne  cujus- 
libet  honorificcntiae  et  tacrificii  saliitaris  obtequium,  et  Patri 
et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto,  hoc  est,  Mncta  Trinitati  ab  ec- 
cleda  catholica  pariter  exhiberi. Neque  enim  prsjudi- 


cium  Filio  vel  Sancto  Spiritui  comparatur,  dum  ad 
personam  precatio  ab  offerente  dirigitur.  Cujus  c 
matio  dum  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  complectitur 
ostendit  nullum  esse  in  Trinitate  discrimen.  Quia  < 
solius  Patris  personam  sermo  dirigitur,  bene  credet 
tola  Trinitas  honoratur :  et  cum  ad  Patrem  litantis  * 
tur  inteutio,  sacrificii  munus  omni  Trinitati  uno  eo* 
offertur  litantis  officio. 
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ation  of  the  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  in 
giving  religious  adoration  to  him.  And  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  I  shall  confirm  briefly  these  three 
ways :  1 .  By  showing,  in  general,  that  the  ancients  de- 
clare universally  against  giving  religious  worship  or 
adoration  to  any  creature,  or  being  which  by  nature 
is  not  God.  2.  That  in  particular  they  rejected  the 
worship  of  saints  and  angels,  as  idolatry  and  unlaw- 
ful 3.  That  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  but  in 
the  practice  either  of  heretics  or  heathens,  whose 
idolatry  is  aggravated  upon  the  account  of  this  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  place  it  is  observable,  that  the 
ancients  in  general  declare  against  giving  religious 
worship  to  any  creature,  or  being  which  by  nature 
is  not  God.  It  would  fill  a  whole  volume  to  cite 
all  that  is  said  by  the  ancients  upon  this  head,  there- 
fore I  shall  content  myself  to  select  a  few  plain 
passages  out  of  an  infinite  number  that  might  be 
alleged  to  this  purpose.  Justin  Martyr*  often  telli 
the  emperors  in  his  Apology,  That  Christians  could 
worship  none  but  God  alone :  and  that  Christ  had 
taught  them  so  in  sajring.  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  the  Lord 
God  that  made  thee ;  and  again  in  saying, "  Render 
to  Coesar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  Therefore  we  worship  God 
alone,  but  in  all  other  things  we  cheerfully  serve 
you.  In  like  manner  Theophilus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch :  I  will  honour  the  king,  says  he,  not  by  wor^ 
shipping  him,  but  prajring  for  him.  But  I  will 
worship  God,  the  living  and  true  God,  knowing  that 
by  him  the  king  is  ordained.  You  will  say  then, 
Why  do  you  not  worship  the  king?  Because  he  is 
not  made  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  be  honoured  with 
lawful  honour.  For  he  is  not  a  God,  but  a  man. 
And  as  he  will  not  sufier  any  other  to  assume  the 
title  of  king  but  himself;  so  neither  is  it  lawful*  to 
worship  any  other  but  God  alone.  In  another 
place'  he  says,  God*s  laws  forbid  not  only  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  but  all  other  creatures,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  heaven,  earth,  and  sea;  and  command 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  alone,  who  is  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things.  After  the  same  manner  Tertul- 
lian,  speaking  of  the  Christians*  prayers  for  the  em- 


ptors and  the  peace  of  the  world,*  says,  They  asked 
these  things  of  the  living  and  tme  God,  and  they 
could  ask  them  of  no  other  but  him,  of  whom  they 
were  sure  to  obtain  them,  because  he  alone  was 
able  to  give  them.  And  he  repeats  the  same  in 
several*  other  places  of  his  writings.  This  was  the 
answer  which  the  martyrs  commonly  gave  to  the 
persecuting  judges,  when  they  solicited  them  to 
worship  other  gods.  When  Fructuosus  (a  Spanish 
bishop  and  martyr,  who  suffered  at  Tarragone  about 
the  year  262)  was  commanded  to  sacrifice,  he  re- 
plied, I  only  worship  one  God,*  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  things  that  are  therein.  And 
so  DionysiuB,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  answered  ^my- 
lian  the  prefect,  as  he  himself  telk  us  in  an  epistle 
recorded  by  Eusebius:*  I  have  publicly  testified, 
says  he,  that  I  worship  none  but  the  true  Grod  alone, 
neither  can  I  ever  depart  from  this  practice,  or  cease 
to  be  a  Christian.  And  when  ^mylian  urged  him 
further  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  empire  together 
with  his  own  God,  his  answer  was  still  the  same. 
We  worship  him  and  no  other.  There  are  many  the 
like  expressions  in  Ireneus,*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,* 
Origen,**  Cyprian,"  Lactantius,**  the  author  of  the 
Recognitions  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,**  Athenagoras,  Tadan,  and  others  i  which, 
because  the  learned  reader  may  have  recourae  to 
himself,  or  read  them  collected  together  in  one  view 
in  that  excellent  book  of  Mr.  Daille,**  against  the^ 
idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  I  shall  here  omit  4 
them,  and  proceed  — ' 

To  the  second  observation ;  which  is,  ^^^  ^ 
That  the  ancients  not  only  in  general 
reject  the  worship  of  any  creature,  but 
reject  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels 
in  particular,  as  idolatry  and  unlaw- 
ful. And  of  this  we  cannot  have  a  plainer  proof 
than  was  given  in  the  answer  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  when,  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the  Jews  desired  the  heathen 
judge,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  Christians  to 
carry  ofi*  the  body  of  Polycarp,  lest  they  should 
leave  their  crucified  Master,  and  begin  to  worship  / 
this  man  in  his  stead.  This  suggestion,  says  the 
answer,  proceeded  purely  from  ignorance,  that  we)  * 
could  neither  forsake  Christ,  nor  worship  anyM' 


>  Jiut.  Apol.  2.  p.  63.  T6v  e»6v  fji6ifw  StX  irpovKwtip, 
kc.     It.  p.  64.  "OOiv  8c3y  fiovov  trpovKwovfiiVt  ftc. 

s  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc.  lib.  1.  p.  30.  Oitii  dWtf  i^dv  in 
irptHrKvvtXaBaif  dW*  h  fiovtp  OitS, 

*  Id.  lib.  2.  p.  173.   Moiro)  tw  omrtav  Oe«p  Kal  iroirtr^  tSov 

*  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Not  pro  salute  impentorum 
Deum  ia?ocamu8  aeternum,  Deum  Teram,  Deiun  Tiyaiii. 

Hac  ab  alio  orare  non  powum,  quam  a  quo  me  ado 

consecuturum,  quoniam  et  ipse  est  qui  solus  pnsstat,  ftc. 

*  Tertul.  Scopiac.  cap.  4.  Praescribitur  mihi,  ne  quern 
alium  adorem,  aut  quoquomodo  venerer,  prater  unicum 
ilium,  qui  ita  mandat.   Vid.  ApoL  c.  17.  et  ad  Scapul.  c  2. 


*  Acta  Fnictuosi,  ap.  Baron,  an.  262.  n.  62.  Ego  unmn 
Deum  colo,  qui  fecit  ccelum  et  terram,  et  omnia  qun  in  eis 
sunt. 

^  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  c.  11.  T6»  Qi6»  rw 
Sirra  fiovoVf  Kal  oviiva  iTtpov  <rifiw¥, 

*  Iren.  lib.  5.  cap.  22. 

*  Clem.  Strom.  6.  p.  825. 

^  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  1.  p.  10.  lib.  8.  p.  .185.  et  passim. 

"  Cypr.  Ep.  58.    It.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  130. 

»  Lactant.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  lib.  4.  c.  14. 

1*  Recognit  lib.  5.  c.  1& 

i«  Dallas,  de  Objecto  Cult.  Religiosi,  lib.  1.  cap.  2»  3, 4. 

»  Martyr.  Polycarp.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  p.  131 
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other.  For  we  worship  him,  as  being  the  Son  of 
God ;  but  the  martyrs,  as  the  disciples  and  followers 
of  the  Lord,  we  love  with  a  due  affection,  for  their 
great  love  of  their  own  King  and  Master;  with 
whom  we  desire  to  be  partners  and  fellow  disciples. 
A  like  answer  was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Fruc- 
tuosus  in  Spain.  For  when  the  judge  asked  Eulo- 
gius,  his  deacon,  whether  he  would  not  worship 
Fructuosus  ?  as  thinking,  that  he  who  refused  to 
worship  the  heathen  idols,  might  yet  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  worship  a  Christian  martyr:  to  this 
Eulogius  plainly  replied,  I  do  not  worship  **  Fructu- 
osus, but  I  worship  him  whom  Fructaosus  worships. 
We  are  beholden  to  Baronius  himself  for  this  testi- 
mony :  and  we  cannot  desire  a  clearer  evidence,  that 
in  those  early  times  the  Christians  did  not  worship 
the  martyrs,  but  only  the  God  of  the  martjn^,  to 
whom  the  martyrs  offered  their  own  bodies  in  sacri- 
fice, whilst  they  died  for  his  name,  and  sealed  their 
confession  with  their  blood.  Before  this,  Origen,  in 
his  answers  to  Celsus,  positively  denies  that  ever 
the  Jews  or  Christians  gave  any  religious  worship 
to  angels.  He  says.  They  are  ministering  spirits, 
that  bring  the  gifts  of  God  to  us,  but  there  is  no 
command  in  Scripture  to  worship*'  or  adore  them. 
For  all  prayers,  supplications,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  are  to  be  sent  up  to  God  by  the 
great  High  Priest,  the  living  Word  of  God,  who  is 
superior  to  all  angels.  He  says  again,"  Allowing 
what  Celsus  pleaded  to  be  true,  that  the  angels  were 
God*s  heralds  and  heavenly  messengers;  yet  still 
the  heralds  and  messengers  were  not  to  be  worship- 
ped, but  he  whose  heralds  and  messengers  they 
were.  He  repeats  this  frequently  in  his  eighth  Book 
in  several  places,"  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  here 
omit,  only  reciting  one  passage  more,  because  it  so 
handsomely  meets  with  that  common  pretence  of 
the  Romanists,  that  we  are  to  worship  angels,  be- 
cause they  are  the  friends  of  God.  We  must  endear 
Your,  says  he,"  to  please  Grod  alone,  who  is  above 
aU  things,  and  labour  to  have  him  propitious  unto 
us,  procuring  his  good  will  with  piety  and  all  kind 
of  virtue.  And  if  Celsus  will  yet  have  us  to  pro- 
cure the  good  will  of  any  others,  after  him  that  is 
God  over  all ;  let  him  consider,  that  as,  when  the 
body  is  moved,  the  shadow  follows  its  motion ;  so, 
in  like  manner,  when  we  have  God,  who  is  over  all. 


favourable  unto  us,  it  follows,  that  we  shall  have  all 
his  friends,  both  angels,  and  souls,  and  spirits,  far 
vourable  unto  us  also.  For  they  have  a  fellow  feel- 
ing with  them  that  are  thought  worthy  to  find  far 
voiur  from  God.  Neither  are  they  only  favourable 
to  such  as  are  thus  worthy,  but  they  labour  with 
them  also  that  are  willing  to  worship  God  over  all, 
and  are  friendly  to  them,  and  sympathize  with 
them,  and  pray  with  them.  So  that  we  may  be 
bold  to  say,  that  when  men,  who  with  resolution 
propose  unto  themselves  the  best  things,  do  pray 
unto  God,  many  thousands  of  the  sacred  powers 
pray  together  with  them  unspoken  to,  cCcXifroc,  with- 
out any  invocation.  A  like  answer  is  given  to  the 
same  pretence  by  the  author  under  the  name  of  St. 
Ambrose.  Men  are  wont,  says  he,**  when  they  are 
ashamed  of  their  neglecting  of  God,  to  use  this 
miserable  excuse ;  that  by  these  they  might  go  to 
Grod,  as  by  officers  we  go  to  the  king.  To  which 
he  answers.  Is  any  man  so  mad,  or  so  unmindful  of 
his  salvation,  as  to  give  the  king's  honoiur  to  an 
officer;  when  if  any  shall  be  found  but  to  treat  of 
such  a  matter,  they  will  be  justly  condenmed  as 
guilty  of  high  treason  ?  And  yet  these  men  think 
themselves  not  guilty,  who  give  the  honour  of  God's 
name  to  a  creature,  and  forsaking  the  Lord,  adore 
their  fellow  servants;  as  though  there  were  any 
thing  more  that  could  be  reserved  to  God.  For 
therefore  men  go  to  the  king  by  tribunes  or  officers, 
because  the  king  is  but  a  man,  and  knows  not  with 
whom  he  may  intrust  the  affidrs  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  to  obtain  the  frivour  of  God,  (from 
whom  nothing  is  hid,  for  he  knows  the  merits  of  all 
men,)  we  have  no  need  of  an  advocate  or  spokesman, 
but  only  a  devout  mind.  For  wheresoever  such  a 
one  shall  speak  unto  him,  he  will  answer  him.  We 
have  heard  before  out  of  Irensus,"  that  the  chureh 
in  his  time,  though  she  wrought  many  miracles  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  yet  did  nothing  by  invocation  of 
angels,  but  only  by  prayer  to  God  and  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  And  that  thus  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
time  of  Athanasius,  appears  plainly  from  his  way  of 
disputing  with  the  Arians,  when  he  proves  the 
unity  of  the  Father  and  Son,  from  the  apostle's 
joining  them  together  in  prayer,  1  Thess.  iii.  11, 
*'  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you."  No  man,  says  he," 


>•  Acte  Fructaoti,  ap.  Baron,  an.  262.  n.  G2.  Ego  Fnic- 
tuonim  non  colo,  s^  ipsam  colo,  quern  et  Fructuosus.  Vid. 
Aug,  Serm.  101.  de  Diversis,  p.  571. 

**  Orig.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  5.  p.  233.  Ovx  ^!^«^<  'wpovrda- 
vavdat  ^fiiMToift  itoKOtfovvrav — trifitw  Kal  trpoatcvmlif  dirrl 
rw  ecoS,  &c.  ^  Ibid.  p.  239. 

"•  Lib.  a  p.  416.  »  Ibid.  p.  420. 

**  Ambfos.  in  Rom.  i.  Solent  tamen  pudorem  passi  neg- 
lect! Dei,  misermea  ati  ezcusatione,  dicentes,  Per  istos  posse 
ire  ad  Deum,  stent  per  comites  pervenitur  ad  regem.  Age, 
nnaqoid  tarn  demons  est  aliquis,  aut  salutis  suae  immemor, 
ut  bonorificentiam  regis  vindicet  comiti,  cum  de  bac  re  si 


qui  etiam  tractare  fuerint  inventi,  jure  ut  rei  miyestatis 
damnentur  ?  Et  isti  se  non  putant  reos,  qui  bonorem  no- 
minis  Dei  defenmt  creaturas,  et  relicto  Domino  conservos 
adorant ;  quasi  sit  aliqutd  plus,  quod  reservetur  Deo.  Nam 
et  ideo  ad  regem  per  tribunes  aut  comites  itur,  quia  bomo 
utique  est  rex,  et  nesciat  quibns  debeat  rempublicam  cre- 
dere. Ad  Deum,  (ante  quem  nibil  latet,  omnium  enim 
merita  norit,)  promerendnm  suiSragatore  non  opus  est,  sed 
mente  derota. 

*  Iren.  Kb.  2.  c.  57.    Nee  invocationibus  angeUdt  facit, 
nee  incantationibus,  &c 

*  Atban.  Orat.  4.  cont.  Arian.  1 1.  p.  461 
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would  pray  to  receive  any  thing  from  the  Father 
and  the  angels,  or  from  any  other  of  the  creatures : 
neither  would  any  man  say,  God  and  the  angel  give 
mc  this.  And  whereas  the  Arian  might  have  said, 
that  Jacob  joined  God  and  the  Angel  together  in 
prayer,  Gen.  zlviii.  16;  Athanasius  obviates  this 
exception,  by  saying.  He  did  not  join  one  of  the 
created  angels,  who  are  angels  by  nature,  with  God, 
who  was  their  Creator;  neither  did  he,  omitting 
God  that  fed  him,  desire  a  blessing  from  an  angel 
upon  his  children :  but  in  sa3ring,  '*  the  Angel  which 
redeemed  me  from  all  evil,"  he  showed  that  it  was 
not  any  of  the  created  angels,  but  the  Word  of  God, 
whom  he  joined  with  the  Father,  and  prayed  unto 
him.  There  had  been  no  force  in  this  argument, 
had  the  church  used  invocation  of  angels  in  her 
prayers  in  the  time  of  Athanasius  :  the  Arian 
might  easily  have  replied,  that  his  argument  was 
refuted  by  experience  in  the  church's  daily  practice. 
But  that  neither  men  nor  angels  were  the  object  of 
religious  adoration  in  his  time,  appears  further  from 
another  discourse  of  his  against  the  Arians,**  where 
he  argues  thus :  Peter  the  apostle  did  forbid  Cor- 
nelius, when  he  would  have  worshipped  him,  saying, 
'*  I  myself  am  also  a  man,"  Acts  x.  26.  And  the 
angel  likewise  did  forbid  John,  when  he  would  have 
worshipped  him,  in  the  Revelation,  sajring, "  See 
thou  do  it  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  who  keep 
the  sayings  of  this  book :  worship  God,"  Rev.  xxiL 
9.  Wherefore  it  belongs  to  God  only  to  be  wor- 
shipped. And  this  the  angels  very  well  know,  that 
though  they  excel  others  in  glory,  yet  they  are  all 
but  creatures,  and  not  in  the  number  of  those  that 
are  to  be  worshipped,  but  of  those  that  worship  the 
Lord.  We  cannot  have  clearer  evidences  than  these 
either  of  the  church's  doctrine  or  practice.  Both 
which  are  equally  attested  by  St  Austin,  in  his 
book  of  True  Religion ;  where  he  makes  it  a  dis- 
tinguishing character  and  property  of  true  religion, 
to  worship  no  sort  of  creature,  particularly  neither 
angels,  nor  saints  after  death,  but  the  sovereign 
majesty  of  God  alone.    Let  not  our  religion,**  says 


he,  consist  in  the  worship  of  dead  men :  because  if 
they  lived  piously,  they  are  not  esteemed  such  as 
would  desire  that  kind  of  honour;  but  would  have 
Him  to  be  worshipped  by  us,  by  whose  iUuminatioa 
they  rejoice  to  have  us  partners  with  them  in  their 
merit.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  honoured  for  imi- 
tation, not  to  be  worshipped  for  religion.  A  little 
after  he  says.  That  which  the  highest  angel  wor- 
ships, the  same  is  to  be  worshipped  by  the  meanest 
man.  And  this  we  are  to  believe,  that  the  very 
greatest  of  angels,  and  most  excellent  ministers  of 
God,  would  have  us  worship  one  God  with  them. 
And  therefore  we  honour  angels  with  love,  not  with 
religious  service:  neither  do  we  build  temples  to 
them ;  for  they  desire  not  to  be  so  honoured  by  us; 
because  they  know,  that  we  ourselves,  when  we  are 
good,  are  the  temples  of  the  most  high  God.  And 
therefore  it  is  well  recorded,  that  the  angel  forbade 
the  man  to  worship  him,  and  bid  him  worship  God, 
under  whom  he  was  his  fellow  servant.  Rev.  xxii  9. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  the  Manichees  about  this  time 
began  to  chaige  the  catholics  with  worshipping 
their  martyrs :  Paustus  objected  to  them.  That  they 
had  only  exchanged  the  heathen  idols  for  martyrs, 
whom  they  worshipped  with  the  same  devotions, 
offering  sacrifice  of  wine  and  meats  to  the  ghosts 
and  shades  of  dead  men.  Had  this  been  a  true 
charge,  though  it  could  not  have  affected  the  aigo- 
ment,  as  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  church  in 
former  ages,  yet  it  would  have  proved  the  corruption 
of  saint- worship  to  have  crept  a  little  earlier  into  the 
church  than  will  now  be  allowed.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  it  was  a  mere  calumny  of  Faustus's 
own  inventing ;  and  St.  Austin  rejects  it  with  the 
utmost  scorn  and  indignation.  Therefore  he  says," 
in  answer  to  it,  That  the  Christian  people  did  cele- 
brate the  memories  of  the  martyrs  with  religious 
solemnity,  both  to  excite  themselves  to  their  imita- 
tion, and  to  be  partners  in  their  merits,  and  to  have 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers :  yet  so,  as  that  we  never 
offer  any  sacrifice  to  a  martyr,  but  to  the  God  of 
martyrs,  although  we  erect  altars  in  the  memories 
of  the  martyrs,  meaning  churches  called  by  their 


**  Athan.  Orat  3.  coot.  Arian.  p.  391 

^  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  cap.  55. 1 1.  p.  317.  Non  sit  nobis 
religio  cultus  homiaum  mortuorum :  quia  si  pie  vixerunt,  non 
sic  habentur,  ut  tales  qunrant  honores :  sed  ilium  a  nobis 
coli  volunt,  quo  illuminante  intantur  meriti  sui  nos  esse  con- 
sortes.     Honorandi  sunt  ei^go    propter  imitationem,  non 

adorandi  propter  religionem. Quod  colit  summus  ange- 

lus,  id  colendum  est  etiam  ab  bomine  ultimo. Hoc  etiam 

ipsos  optimos  angelos,  et  excellentissima  Dei  ministeria 

velle  credamus,  utunum  cinnipsis  colamus  Deum. Quare 

bonoramus  eos  cbaritate,  non  servitute ;  nee  eis  templa  con- 
itruimus :  nolunt  enim  se  sic  bonorari  a  nobis,  ftc. 

»  Aug.  cont.  Faust.  lib.  20.  cap.  21.  t  6.  p.  156.  Populus 

Christianui  memorias  martyrum  religion  solennitate  con- 

oelebrat,  et  ad  •zcitandam  imitationem,  et  ut  mentis  eonim 

coMocietiir,  mtque  orationlbus  adjuvetar :  ita  tamen  ut  nulli 

.  ^'5?SnR|5*  W^:**«^SP^  MCiiaeemm,  quamvis  in 


memoriis  (al.  in  memorias)  martyrum  constituamus  altaria. 
Quia  enim  antistitum  in  locis  sanctorum  corponim  adsisteot 
altari,  aliquando  dixit,  Offerimus  tibi,  Petre,  vel  Paule,  vel 
Cypriane  ?  Sed  quod  offertur,  offertur  Deo,  &c.  Colimm 
ergo  martyres  eo  cultu  dilectionis  et  societatis,  quo  et  in  bac 
vita  coluntur  sancti  bomines  Dei,  quorum  cor  ad  talem  pro 

evaugelica  veritate  passionem  paratum  esse  sentimus. • 

At  vero  illo  cultu,  qum  Greece  latria  dicitur,  Latine  uuo 
verbo  dici  non  potest,  cum  sit  qundam  proprie  Divinitati 
debita  servitus,  nee  colimus,  nee  colendum  docemas,  niii 
unum  Deum.  Cum  autem  ad  bunc  cultum  pertineat  oblatio 
sacrificii,  unde  idololatria  dicitur  eorum,  qui  hoc  etiam  idolis 
exbibent :  nullo  modo  tale  aliquid  offerimus,  ant  offereudmn 
praecipimus,  vel  cuiquam  martyri,  vel  cuiquam  ouncta  ani- 
m»,  vel  cuiquam  angelo :  et  quisquis  in  hunc  errorem  deU- 
bitur,  corripitur  per  sanam  doctrinam,  tive  ut  corrigatnr, 
sive  ut  condemnetur,  five  ut  caveator. 
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names.  For  what  priest,  standing  at  the  altar  in 
the  places  where  the  holy  bodies  lie,  ever  said.  We 
ofier  unto  thee,  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Cyprian  ?  But 
whatever  is  offered,  is  offered  unto  God  that  crown- 
ed the  martyrs,  at  the  memories  of  those  whom  he 
crowned,  that  by  the  very  admonition  of  the  places 
oar  affection  may  rise  higher,  to  quicken  our  love 
both  toward  them,  whom  we  may  imitate,  and  to- 
ward Him  who  enables  us  to  imitate  them.  There- 
fore we  worship  the  martyrs  with  that  worship  of 
love  and  society,  wherewith  we  worship  holy  men 
of  God  in  this  life,  whose  heart  we  perceive  to  be 
prepared  to  suffer  in  likie  manner  for  the  gospel 
truth.  But  with  that  worship,  which  the  Greeks 
call  latria,  and  the  Latins  cannot  express  by  one 
word,  being  a  service  proper  to  God,  we  neither 
w^orship,  nor  teach  any  one  to  worship  any  other 
but  God  alone.  And  whereas  the  offering  of  sa- 
crifice appertains  to  this  kind  of  worship,  whence 
it  is  called  idolatry  in  those  that  give  it  to  idols ;  we 
neither  offer,  nor  teach  any  to  offer  such  worship, 
either  to  any  martyr,  or  any  holy  soul,  or  any 
angel ;  but  whoever  falls  into  this  error,  is  rebuked 
by  sound  doctrine,  either  to  correct  him,  or  condemn 
him,  or  to  make  him  be  avoided  by  others. 

It  is  plain  from  this  answer  of  St  Austin's,  that 
the  charge  of  giving  religious  worship  to  saints  and 
angels  was  false,  and  a  mere  calumny  upon  the 
church  in  those  days ;  and  that  the  only  persons 
then  guilty  of  it,  were  such  as  were  disowned  and 
discarded  by  the  church.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
third  and  last  consideration  proposed  to  confirm 
this  position.  That  the  ancient  church  did  not  give 
religious  worship  either  to  saints  or  angels,  because 
she  condemned  the  practice  both  in  heathens  and 
heretics,  and  aggravated  their  idolatry  upon  this 
account 

g^^  j^  St  Austin  in  another  place  makes 

^^Thwgj^rom^  a  scvcrc  remark  upon  all  such  as 
ESSS  M?SSS  sought  to  angels  by  prayer  for  their 
"**"  ■^'  assistance  :  he  says  they  were  dis- 

tracted with  strange  curiosities  and  illusions.  Take 
it  in  his  own  words,  as  he  deUvers  it  in  a  pious  re- 
flection upon  his  own  happiness  in  escaping  the 
snare  at  his  own  conversion,  and  a  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  mercy  in  deUvering  him 
from  such  a  delusion.  Whom,  says  he,  should  I 
have  found,  that  might  reconcile  me  unto  thee? 
Should  I  have  gone  unto"  the  angels  ?  With  what 


prayer  ?  with  what  sacraments  ?  Many,  endeavour- 
ing to  return  unto  thee,  and  not  being  able  to  do  it 
by  themselves,  as  I  hear,  have  tried  these  things ; 
and  have  fallen  into  the  desire  of  curious  visions, 
and  were  accounted  worthy  of  illusions.  St  Chry- 
sostom  has  a  more  severe  reflection  on  this  sort  of 
men ;  for  he  not  only  says,"  That  no  creature  is  to 
be  worshipped  by  man,  neither  of  things  above,  nor 
things  below,  whether  m&n,  or  demons,  or  angels,  or 
archangels,  or  any  other  supernal  powers,  but  only 
God  the  Lord  of  all ;  and  that  the  apostle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
discourses  against  such  as  taught,  that  man  was  to 
come  to  God  by  angels,  and  not  by  Christ ;  for  that 
was  too  great  for  him :"  but  he  adds,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  matter,  that  it  was  the  devil"  which 
introduced  this  having  recourse  to  angels,  whilst  he 
envied  the  honour  of  man.  These  be  the  enchant- 
ments of  devils.  Though  it  be  an  angel,  though  an 
archangel,  though  they  be  cherubims ;  endure  it 
not  For  neither  will  these  powers  themselves  re- 
ceive it,  but  reject  it,  when  they  see  their  Lord  dis- 
honoured. I  have  honoured  thee,  saith  God,  and 
bid  thee  call  upon  me.  And  dost  thou  then  dia- 
honour  him  ?  Where  we  see  plainly,  that  invocation 
of  God  and  invocation  of  angels  are  opposed  to  one 
another;  and  as  the  one  is  made  the. character  of 
true  religion,  so  the  other  is  said  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  devils. 

The  persons  here  reflected  on  by  Chrysostom, 
were  probably  the  same  as  had  been  known  in  the 
church,  and  condemned,  from  the  apostles'  days,  as 
heretics,  under  the  name  of  angelici,  or  angel-wor- 
shippers. For  so  St  Austin  '*  describes  them,  call- 
ing them  angelici,  from  their  inclination  to  worship 
angels.  And  so  Isidore"  after  him.  Irensus  "  seems 
to  insinuate  that  heretics  were  wont  to  invocate 
angels,  when  he  opposes  the  church's  practice  to 
them,  telling  them,  that  many  miracles  were  wrought 
in  the  church,  not  by  invocation  of  angels,  but  by 
prayer  to  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And 
Tertullian  "  says  expressly  of  the  followers  of  Simon 
MiELgus,  that  they  worshipped  angels  in  the  exercise 
of  their  magical  art,  which  idolatry  was  condemned 
by  St  Peter  in  their  first  founder.  Now,  there  being 
such  footsteps  of  angel-worship  in  the  practice  of 
so  many  heresies ;  and  it  being  a  thing  that  some 
were  fond  of,  because  it  had  a  show  of  humility  in 
it ;  the  council  of  Laodicea,  to  prevent  the  growing 


"  Aug.  ConfeM.  lib.  10.  cap.  42.  Quem  inTenirem,  qui 
me  reconciliftret  tibi?  An  euadem  mihi  full  ad  angelos? 
Qua  prece?  quibos  sacramentis?  Multi  conantei  ad  te 
redire,  neque  per  teipios  valentes,  sicut  audio,  tentaverunt 
hiBc;  et  incidenmt  in  desiderium  curiosarum  Tisionum,  et 
digni  habiti  sunt  iUunonibus. 

"  Cbiys.  Horn.  5.  in  Colos.  p.  1348. 

"Hom.7.inCol.  p.  1360. 

*  Horn.  9,  in  Col.  p.  1381.  *0  it&fioXw  rd  rmw  dyy£Kmv 
2q 


iirecoiryayi,  fiaerKaiimv  iifiuf  Ttjt  Tifiiis'  tStw  iaifi6pw¥ 
TOiavrat  al  itrtfiaif  ftc. 

'*  Aug.  de  Harei.  cap.  39.  Angelici,  in  angelorum  cultu 
inclinati. 

"  Isidor.  Origin,  lib.  8.  cap.  5.  Angelici  vocati,  quia 
angelos  colunt  "  Irei^  lib.  2.  cap.  57. 

**  Tertul.  de  Prascrip.  cap.  33.  Simoniana  autem  magi» 
disciplina  angelis  Servians,  utique  et  ipsa  inter  idoiolatrias 
deputabalur,  ei  a  P«tro  apgttok)  in  ipso  Simone  damnabatur. 
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malady,  made  a  severe  canon  under  the  denunciation 
of  anathema  to  restrain  it  Christians,  say  they  * 
ought  not  to  forsake  the  church  of  God,  and  go 
aside,  and  hold  conventicles,  to  invocate  or  call 
upon  the  names  of  angels.  Which  things  are 
forbidden.  If  any  one  therefore  be  found  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  this  private  idolatry,  let  him  be 
accursed ;  because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,-  and  gone  over  to  idol- 
atry. The  first  publishers  of  this  canon  in  the  Latin 
editions,  changed  the  word  ang^oa  into  anguloe, 
comers  instead  of  angels :  but  the  Greek  admits  of 
no  such  corruption,  and  therefore  the  fraud  is  easily 
discovered ;  and  nothing  but  the  shame  of  seeing 
their  practice  so  plainly  condemned  in  this  canon, 
could  have  induced  any  men  to  have  attempted  such 
a  childish  corruption.  Theodoret,  in  his  Comment 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  has  occasion 
twice  to  mention  this  canon.  Where  he  says,  That 
because  some  in  the  apostles'  days  commanded  men 
to  worship  angels,  therefore  the  apostle  enjoined" 
the  contrary,  that  they  should  adorn  their  words 
and  deeds  with  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord 
Christ,  and  send  up  thanksgiving  to  God  and  the 
Father  by  him,  and  not  by  the  angels.  And  that 
the  synod  of  Laodicea,  following  this  rule,  and  de- 
siring to  heal  that  old  disease,  made  a  law  that  men 
should  not  pray  to  angels,  nor  forsake  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  And  again,*'  This  vice  continued  in 
Phrygia  and  Pisidia  for  a  long  time,  for  which  cause 
also  the  synod  assembled  in  Laodicea,  the  chief  city 
in  Phrygia,  made  a  law  to  prohibit  praying  to  an- 
gels. But  yet,  even  to  this  day,  among  them  and 
their  neighbours,  there  are  oratories  of  St.  Michael 
to  be  seen.  Cardinal  Perron  uses  a  great  deal  of 
art  and  sophistry  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  apostle 
and  this  canon  together,  which  the  reader  may  find 
sufficiently  exposed  and  refuted  by  the  learned 
Daille,"  with  the  false  glosses  of  Petavius  and 
others,  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  this  dis- 
course. I  only  observe  further,  that  as  the  church 
condemned  heretics  as  guilty  of  idolatry  for  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  so  did  she  likewise  for  worship- 
ping of  their  leaders  and  martyrs.  Apollonius,  who 
wrote  against  the  Montanists,  objects  it  to  them. 


that  they  worshipped  one  Alexander,  a  martyr 
among  them.*  And  St  Austin  reckons  it  among 
the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,**  that  he  left  his  own 
image,  and  the  image  of  his  harlot  Selene,  to  his 
disciples,  to  be  worshipped  by  them.  They  objected 
the  same  to  the  heathen,  that  they  worshipped  such 
gods  as  were  only  men,  and  dead  men :  as  may  be 
seen  in  all  the  apologies  made  by  Minacius  Fdix,* 
Tertultian,"  Clemens  Alexandrinus,*  Amobias,* 
Cyprian,^  and  the  rest  that  wrote  against  them: 
which  had  been  a  very  weak  argument,  and  easily 
retorted,  had  Christians  worshipped  their  martyw,^^^ 
whom  they  could  not  deny  to  be  mortal  men.  'm 
heathens  further  pretended,  that  their  demons,  or  ^  i 
gods  whom  they  worshipped,  were  good  angels,  and 
worshipped  only  as  the  ministers  of  the  supremei^' 
God,  and  attendants  of  the  court  of  heaven.  Not-  ^ 
withstanding  which  pretence,  they  charge  them  with^/ 
idolatry,  as  giving  the  worship  of  Gk)d  to  the  crea-  i 
ture_  He  that  would  see  this  argument  managed  to 
jufifadvantage,  may  consult  the  learned  discourses 
of  Mr.  Daille,*"  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet,*'  where  he 
will  find  the  pretences  of  the  heathen,  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  Christians,  collected  and  set  in  their 
proper  light.  I  shall  only  detain  my  reader  with 
one  citation  out  of  St  Austin,  as  a  specimen  of  all 
the  rest,  where  he  introduces  the  heathen  making 
this  apology  for  themselves :  We  do  not  wonhip 
wicked  devils,  say  they ;  it  is  the  angels  you  speak 
of  that  we  worship,*  the  powers  of  the  great  God, 
the  ministers  of  the  great  God.  To  which  St  Aus- 
tin answers,  I  wish  you  would  worship  them,  for 
they  would  quickly  teach  you  that  they  are  not  to 
be  worshipped.  Hear  the  instruction  of  an  angeL 
He  taught  a  certain  disciple  of  Christ,  and  showed 
him  many  miracles  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John; 
who  having  seen  a  certain  miracle  in  a  vision,  was 
astonished,  and  cast  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
angel.  But  the  angel,  who  sought  nothing  but  the 
glory  of  his  Lord,  said,  Arise;  what  dost  thou.' 
Worship  God :  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren.  How  is  it  then,  my  brethren  ?  Let 
no  one  say,  I  fear  lest  the  angel  should  be  angry  at 
me,  if  I  do  not  worship  him  for  my  God.  He  is 
then  only  angry  at  thee,  when  thou  art  inclined  to 


^  CoDC.  Laodic.  can.  35.  Ov  iti  Xf  t7iav««  lyxaTakti' 
ire  (If  T^i;  iKK\fiaia»  th  9ch,  koI  dtriivait  Kai  dyyiKHV 
6vofial^Eiv,  Kai  (rvva^ets  irotctv,  &c. 

••  Theod.  in  Col.  iu.  17.  »  Theod.  in  Col.  ii.  18. 

"  DallBB.  de  Objecto  Cult.  Relig.  lib.  3.  cap.  31. 

*  ApolloD.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

^  Aug.  de  Haeres.  cap.  1.  Imagines  et  suam  et  ejusdem 
meretricis  discipulis  aula  prsebebat  adorandas. 

"  Minuc.  Dial.  p.  88.       «  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  10,  12,  29. 

«  Clem.  Protreptic.  p.  26.  «♦  Arnob.  lib.  1.  p.  32. 

*•  Cyprian,  de  Idol.  Vanit  p.  11. 

**  Dall».  de  Cultn  Relig.  lib.  3.  cap.  25. 

*'  Stilling.  Defence  of  the  Discoune  of  IdoL  part  1. 
chap.  1. 

•  Xug.  in  Pial.  xcvi.  t  8.  p.  445.     Respondent,  Non  co- 


limui  mala  daemonia.  Angelos  quos  didtia,  ipsot  et  aos 
colimus,  virtules  Dei  magoi,  et  ministena  Dei  magai.  Uti- 
nam  ipsos  colere  velletis,  facile  ab  ipsis  diiceretii  noo  illos 
colere.  Audite  angelum  doctorem.  Docebat  quendam  dis- 
cipulum  Christi,  et  ostendebat  illi  multa  miracida  in  Apoca- 
lypsi  Joannis.  llle  autem,  quodam  sibi  demonatrato  mira- 
culo  vision  is,  expavit,  et  misit  se  ad  pedes  angeli.  Et  ills 
angelos,  qui  non  quaerebat  nisi  glonam  Domini  svu.  Surge, 
quid  facis  ?  inquit,  ilium  adora  :  nam  et  ego  conaervus  tuos 
suum,  et  fratrum  tuorum.  Quid  ergo,  fratres  mei  f  Nemo 
dicat,  Timeo,  ne  irascatur  mihi  angelus,  si  non  illam  colo  pro 
Deo  meo.  Tunc  tibi  irascitur,  quando  iptum  colere  voh* 
eris.  Bonus  est  enim,  et  Deum  amat  Quomodo  enim 
daemones  irascuntur,  si  non  colantor :  sic  angeli  indignsn* 
tar,  si  pro  Deo  colantur. 
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wonhip(|^>  For  he  is  good,  and  loves  God :  and 
as  the  devils  are  angry,  if  they  be  not  worshipped; 
so  the  angels  are  highly  displeased,  if  they  be  wor- 
shipped instead  of  God.  At  last  he  concludes  with 
this  admonition  to  the  pagans :  Let  the  pagans  l^m 
to  adore  God.  They  have  a  mind  to  adoreangels : 
let  them  imitate  angels,  and  adore  him  whom  the 
angels  adore.*  And  with  these  words  I  shall  con- 
dude  this  whole  discourse  of  religious  worship, 
knowing  no  better  admonition  that  can  be  given  to 
the  angel-worshippers  of  the  present  age,  than  to 
advise  them  to  imitate  the  angelical  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  who  had  Gt)d,  and  only  God,  for 
the  object  of  their  adoration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THAT  ANCIENTLY  DIVINE  SERVICE  WAS  ALWAYS 
PERFORMED  IN  THE  VULGAR  TONGUE,  UNDER- 
STOOD  BY  THE   PEOPLE. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature 
TUiiMim^M.  and  object  of  Christian  worship,  I 
•oTSSaiKhBt*  come  now  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  performing 
Divine  service.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine in  what  language  the  ancients  performed 
their  worship;  and  to  inquire  into  the  use  and 
original  of  what  wf  commonly  call  liturgies,  or  set 
forms  of  prayer;  and  to  take  notice  of  the  habits, 
and  modes,  and  gestures,  and  different  rites,  and 
ceremonies  observed  without  any  breach  of  faith 
or  Christian  unity  in  different  churches ;  together 
with  the  solemn  times  of  prayer  and  religious  as- 
semblies, whether  weekly  or  daily,  generally  ob- 
served and  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  public 
devotion. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  there  ii  nothing  more 
certain  in  histcnry,  than  that  the  service  of  the  an- 
cient church  was  always  performed  in  the  vulgar  or 
common  language  of  every  country,  that  is,  such  as 
was  either  commonly  spoken,  or  at  least  commonly 
understood.  And  so  it  continued  for  above  a  thou- 
sand yean  in  the  church.  •  And  it  is  even  monstrous 
to  think,  that  in  so  inquisitive  an  age  as  the  pre- 
sent isy  there  should  be  any  men  of  learning  to  de- 
fisnd,  or  whole  nations  so  tamely  to  submit  to,  the 
imposition  and  tyranny  of  the  contrary  practice ;  so 


absurd  and  unreasonable  in  itself;  so  prejudicial  to 
devotion ;  so  contrary  to  the  use  of  speech,  whose 
end  is  edification ;  so  reproachfid  to  human  nature, 
as  if  men  were  asses  indeed,  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
once  made  the  comparison;  so  derogatory  to  the 
Christian's  birthright;  so  flatly  contradict;ory  to 
the  apostle's  reasoning ;  and  so  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  universal  practice  of  the  church  for  so 
many  ages.  But  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged 
to  dispute  against  it  upon  all  these  topics,  nor  to 
say  all  that  might  be  said  in  an  historical  way 
against  it.  He  that  pleases  may  see  that  done 
already  in  an  excellent  book*  of  Bishop  Usher's, 
published  by  Mr.  Wharton.  I  shall  content  myself 
to  suggest  a  few  things  agreeable  to  the  design  of 
treating  matters  succinctly,  which  will  be  sufiicient 
to  satisfy  any  candid  reader  as  to  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

And  first  I  observe.  That  the  ancients  declare 
unanimously,  that  Divine  service  was  performed  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  every  nation.  The  Grecians, 
says  Origen,'  use  the  Greek  language  in  their 
prayers,  and  the  Romans  the  Roman,  and  so  every 
one  in  his  own  dialect  prays  to  God,  and  gives 
thanks  as  he  is  able;  and  the  Grod  of  all  lan- 
guages hears  them  that  pray  in  all  dialects,  un- 
derstanding their  different  languages  as  well  as  if 
they  all  spake  with  one  tongue.  This  he  says  in 
answer  to  an  objection  of  Celsus,  who  charged  them 
with  using  of  barbarous  and  unintelligible  names 
and  words  in  their  prayers.  Justip  Martyr  says,' 
The  Scriptures  were  first  read  in  their  assembUes 
to  the  people,  and  then  the  president  made  a  dis- 
course to  them,  exhorting  them  to  observe  and  fol- 
low the  good  instructions  they  had  heard  out  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  Which  had  been  an  absurd 
admonition,  had  not  the  lessons  been  read  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  understood.  St  Jerom  tells  us,* 
That  at  the  funeral  of  the  £unous  Lady  Paula,  the 
psalms  were  sung  in  S3nriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  be- 
cause there  were  men  of  each  language  present  at 
the  solemnity.  And  for  the  same  reason  Ceesarius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  is  said*  to  have  i^pointed  the 
people  to  sing  the  psalms  and  h3nnn6,  some  in  Greek, 
and  some  in  Latin :  no  doubt,  that  the  Divine  ser- 
vice might  be  understood  by  men  of  difl^rent  lan- 
guages then  present  in  the  assembly.  Aurelius  Cas- 
siodore,  writing  upon  those  words  of  the  psalmist, 
**  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of 
divers  colours,"  says.  This  variety  signified  that 


*  Aug.  in  PmL  zcfi.  Discant  pagsni  adorare  Deum. 
Aagelot  Tolmit  sdomra :  angcloi  inutentur,  et  ilium  ado- 
reot  qui  ab  angelis  adoratur. 

*  Uiwrii  Hittoria  Dofpnatica  de  Scripturit  et  Sacrit  Ver- 
oaculis,  cum  Auctario  H.  Wharton.  Lond.  1690^  4to. 

'  Orig.  eont.  Ceb.  lib.  8.  p.  402.  *E»  tm  m^m  ol  fikv 
"EXXiiM*  *EXXftyc4COt«  XP***^*^  ^   ^^  'Pi»/uaIo*  'Prnfiai- 

fCOiff,  &c. 

2  Q  2 


*  Justin.  ApoL  2.  p.  96. 

*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Pauls.  Gnsco,  Latino,  Sjroque  ser- 
mone  psalmi  in  ordine  penonabant. 

*  Cyprian.  Vit  Cvsar.  Anlat.  apud  Surium.  Aug.  27. 
vol.  4.  p.  947.  Compolit  laicot  et  popularet  homines  paalmos 
et  hymnoi  promere,  altaqne  et  modulata  voce,  instar  deri- 
corum,  alios  Gr«ce,  alios  Latine,  prosas  et  antiphonas  de- 
eantare,  ke. 
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diversity  of  tongues,*  wherewith  every  nation  sang 
to  God  in  the  church,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  oVhi  country  language.  And  it  being  then 
the  way  of  the  church,  that  all  offices  should  be 
performed  with  the  understanding  and  edification 
of  the  people,  Justinian  provided  for  this  in  one  of 
his  laws,  obliging  all  bishops'  and  presbyters  to 
repeat  the  prayers  used  in  the  communion  and  bap- 
tismal service,  not  in  secret,  but  with  an  audible 
voice,  so  as  the  minds  of  the  hearers  might  be  raised 
to  greater  devotion,  and  stirred  up  to  glorify  the 
Lord  God.  For  so  the  holy  apostle  directs  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  saying,  **  If  thou 
blessest  only  w^ith  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  oc- 
cupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned,  say  the  holy 
Amen  to  God  at  thy  giving  of  thanks  ?  For  he 
knoweth  not  what  thou  sayest  For  thou  verily* 
givest  thanks  well,  but  the  other  is  not  edified."  It 
is  plain  by  this,  that  Justinian  thought  all  prayers 
which  the  people  either  could  not  hear,  or  could  not 
understand,  were  equally  blamed  by  the  apostle,  as 
not  contributing  to  edification ;  and  therefore,  as  he 
made  a  law  against  private  muttering  of  prayers, 
which  ought  to  be  public ;  so  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  as  severe  against  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  had  there  then  been  any  occasion  (as  there 
was  not)  for  the  like  prohibition  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church.  Which  may  be  coUected  from  another  of 
his  laws,  which  was  made  upon  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute which,  in  his  time,  arose  among  the  Jews. 
Some  of  them,  who  were  superstitiously  inclined, 
were  for  having  the  law  read  only  in  Hebrew,  though 
not  understood  by  the  people :  others  were  for  having 
it  read  in  Greek,  or  any  language  which  the  peo- 
ple understood.  The  matter  at  last  was  brought 
before  Justinian,  and  he  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  that  it  should  be  read  in  Greek,  or  any  other 
language,'  which  the  place  where  they  lived  had 
made  more  useful  and  known  to  the  people.  Hither- 
to therefore  we  are  assured,  this  corruption  had  made 
no  attempt  to  gain  admittance  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  since  it  was  corrected  by  the  civil 
magistrate  as  soon  as  it  was  observed  to  be  creeping 
into  the  Jewish  synagogue. 

swt  2.  Secondly,  As  a  further  evidence  of 

ti^^i'J;  iSS^  this  matter,  we  may  observe,  that  all 
lySS^^^  the  people  anciently  were  allowed  to 
join  in  psalmody  and  prayers,  and 


*Ca8siodor.  in  Psal.  xliv.  at  xlv.  Hie  varietatem  aut 
linguas  multiplices  significat ;  quia  onmis  gens  secundum 
suam  patriam  in  ecclesia  psallit  auctori ;  aut  virtutum  pul- 
cherrimam  diversitatem. 

'  Justin.  Novel.  137.  cap.  6.  Jubemus  omoet  cpiscopos 
et  presbyteros,  non  in  secreto,  sed  cum  ea  voce  qua)  a  fide- 
lissimo  populo  exaudiatur,  Divinam  oblationem,  et  preca- 
tionem  quae  fit  in  sancto  baplismate,  facere;  ut  inde  audi- 
entium  anioii  in  majorem  devocionem,  et  Dei  laudationem 
et  benedictionem  efferantur,  &c. 

•  Justin.  Novel.  140.     •  Chrys.  Hom.  71.  in  Mat.  p.  624. 


make  their  proper  responses.  The  learned  and  on- 
leamed,  nay,  even  women,  young  virgins,  and  chil- 
dren, in  those  times,  bare  a  part  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  church.  St  Chrysostom' and  the  author 
of  the  Constitutions,**  speak  of  children  praying 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  for  the  catechu- 
mentf  and  the  faithful  also.  And  St.  Jerom"  spesks 
of  young  virgins  singing  the  Psalter  at  morning  and 
evening,  at  the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hoiin» 
and  at  midnight,  in  their  course :  and  says,  they 
were  obliged  to  learn  the  psalms,  and  some  portian 
of  Scripture,  every  day.  St  Basil  **  and  many  otfaen 
(as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  psalm- 
ody) say,  all  the  people  sung  the  psalms  alternately : 
and  Basil  particularly  takes  notice"  of  children 
performing  this  office  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  people.  And  we  shall  meet  with  the  people's 
prayers  and  responses  almost  in  every  part  of  the  li- 
tm^,  such  as  the  Kvpu ,  iK^^90¥,  '*  Lord,  have  mercy,' 
subjoined  to  every  petition  of  tl^e  deacon's  prayers; 
and  in  those  mutual  prayers  of  minister  and  people, 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you:  And  with  thy  siarit 
Lift  up  your  hearts:  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord ; "  with  abundance  more  that  need  not  here 
be  mentioned.  All  which  suppose  the  service  to  be 
in  the  vulgar  and  known  language ;  else  it  were  ab- 
surd to  think,  that  the  people  should  know  how 
and  when  to  make  their  responses ;  or  that  children 
and  young  virgins  should  learn  the  psalms  and 
Scripture  by  heart,  and  join  in  psalmody  and  other 
parts  of  the  service  of  the  chmxdi. 

Thirdly,  There  is  nothing   more  ^^^^ 

common  among  the  ancients  in  their  fc^J^^'^SS 
discourses  to  the  people,  th4n  to  ad-  i^uf  pl^^ 
monish  and  exhort  them  both  to  hear,  ^*  ^"^if^ 
and  read,  and  pray  with  imderstand-  ^^^^^ 
ing,  attention,  and  fervency  of  spirit  Which  had 
been  very  incongruous  admonitions,  obliging  them 
to  impracticable  rules,  had  the  lessons  and  prayers 
been  in  an  unknown  tongue.  St  Basil  thus  ex- 
horts his  people,**  Thou  hast  the  psalms,  thou  hast 
the  prophets,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the  preach- 
ings of  the  apostles ;  let  thy  tongue  sing  and  thy 
mind  search  the  meaning  of  what  is  spoken ;  that 
thou  mayest  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  un- 
derstanding also.  In  another  homily  he  tells  them,** 
That  the  Divine  oracles  were  God's  gifts  to  the 
church,  to  be  read  in  every  assembly,  as  the  food 


1*  Conttit.  lib.  8.  cap.  6. 

"  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulas.  Mane,  hora  tertia,  wxU, 
nona,  vespere,  noctis  medio,  per  ordinem  Psalterium  canU- 
bant.  Nee  licebat  cuiquam  sororum  ignonure  paalmoii  K 
non  de  Scripturis  Sanctis  quotidie  aliquid  disoere. 

"  Basil.  £  p.  63.  ad  Neoceesarienses. 

i>  Basil.  ProoBm.  in  Psalmot.  Venet.  Fortimat.  lib.  2. 
Poem,  in  Laud.  Cleri  Parisiaci : 

Pontificis  monitis  clerua,  pleba  psallit,  et  infiutf. 

>«  Basil  Horn,  in  Psal  xxviil  Serm.  1. 1. 1.  p.  151 

»  Ibid.  Hom.  in  Psal.  lix.  p.  253. 
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which  the  Spirit  afl^rded  us  for  the  nourishment  of 
our  seals.  And  in  another  place,'*  putting  the  ques- 
tion. How  a  man  prays  with  the  spirit,  whilst  his 
understanding  is  unfruitful  ?  he  answers.  That  this 
WBa  spoken  of  those  that  prayed  in  a  tongue  un- 
known to  the  hearers.  For  the  apostle  says,  '*  If 
I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  indeed 
prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful."  For 
when  the  words  of  the  prayer  are  not  known  to 
them  that  are  present,  the  understanding  of  him 
that  prayeth  is  unfruitful,  because  his  prayer  is  of 
no  use  or  advantage :  but  when  they  that  are  pre- 
sent understand  .the  prayer,  which  is  of  advantage 
to  the  hearers,  then  he  that  prays  reaps  the  fruit 
of  it,  namely,  the  edification  of  those  who  receive 
benefit  by  it  And  we  are  to  conceive  in  like  man- 
ner of  all  utterance  of  the  words  of  God.  For  it  is 
written.  If  any  be  useful  for  edification  in  the  faith. 
By  all  this  it  is  evident,  the  Scriptures  and  psalms 
and  prayers  were  read  in  a  known  tongue ;  for  other- 
wise it  were  in  vain  to  exhort  men  to  give  diligence 
and  attention  to  understand  what  they  heard,  if 
every  thing  was  spoken  in  a  language  which  they 
did  not,  or  could  not,  understand. 

Fourthly,  The  fathers  in  their  ser- 
Foarthiy,  Fram  mous  frequently  refer  to  the  prayers 
bf  tSfi^totbj  of  the  church,  and  to  the  lessons  read 
SwiT"**  **'  ***■  before,  as  things  the  people  were  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with.  They 
often  argue  from  matters  contained  in  the  prayers, 
as  Chrysostom  does  commonly  from  all  parts  of  the 
liturgy :  and  their  sermons,  for  the  most  part,  were 
upon  such  portions  of  Scripture  as  had  just  been 
read  before,  as  I  shall  show  when  I  come  to  the 
office  of  preaching.  Now  this  supposes,  that  both 
the  prayers  and  lessons  of  Scripture  were  in  a  known 
tongue ;  else  it  were  absurd  for  the  pieachers  to  ap- 
peal to  their  auditors  as  well  acquainted  with  them, 
or  draw  arguments  from  thence,  as  motives  ground- 
ed upon  their  own  experience,  if  yet  indeed  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  them. 

Fifthly,  This  is  evident  from  that 

Fiftbiy,  vnm  the  pious  carc  wtiich  the  church  took  to 

tfm<ukt«d  bit?  an  have  the  Bible  translated  into  all  lan- 

lanfuagci  ftmn  Um 
flnt  Amod 


o'  guages ;  and  as  soon  as  any  nation 
was  converted,  that  spake  an  uncom- 
mon tongue,  immediately  to  procure  a  new  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  their  language.  Eusebius'' 
says.  They  were  translated  into  all  languages,  both 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  throughout  the  world,  and 


studied  by  all  nations  as  the  oracles  of  God,  Chry- 
sostom assures  us.  That  the  Syrians,**  the  Egyptians, 
the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  nations,  translated  them  into  their 
own  tongues,  whereby  barbarians  learned  to  be 
philosophers,  and  women  and  children  with  the 
greatest  ease  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  the  gospeL 
Theodoret"  says  the  same.  That  every  nation  under 
heaven  had  the  Scripture  in  their  own  tongue :  the 
Hebrew  books  were  not  only  translated  into  Greek, 
but  into  the  Roman,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  Ar- 
menian, Scythian,  and  Sauromatic  languages,  and, 
in  a  word,  into  all  tongues  used  by  all  nations  in 
his  time.  The  like  is  attested  by  St.  Jerom,*  and 
St.  Austin,**  and  many  others.  Ulphilas  is  said,  by 
all  the  historians,"  to  have  translated  the  whole 
Bible  into  the  Gothic  tongue.  St.  Jerom  translated 
it  into  the  Dalmatic,  as  he  himself"  seems  to  inti- 
mate, when  he  calls  it  his  own  tongue ;  as  Scaliger 
and  most  others  understand  him ;  though  Bishop 
Usher  **  thinks  he  meant  the  Latin  rather  by  his  own 
tongue.  St.  Chrysostom"  sometimes  mentions  the 
Syriac  translation ;  and  he  is  said,  by  the  author  of 
his  Life,**  to  have  procured,  during  his  exile  at  Cu- 
cusus  in  Armenia,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  and 
NewTestament  for  the  use  of  the  Armenian  churches. 
Not  to  mention  that  of  Methodius,  or  Cyril,  into 
the  Slavonian  tongue,  or  any  others  of  later  ages. 
Qf  which  the  curious  reader  may  find  exact  ac- 
counts in  Bishop  Usher,"  Bishop  Walton,"  Dr. 
Milles,"  and  Hottinger,"  and  others,  upon  this  pe- 
culiar subject  of  the  Scripture  versions. 

As  to  the  ancient  practice,  it  may 
be  evidenced  further,  and  confirmed,  J^^^J^  ^ 
from  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  JJJJJJ^  *°  "*• 
church ;  whose  office,  as  has  been 
showed  in  another  place,**  out  of  Epiphanius,"  and 
other  writers,  was  to  render  one  language  into  an- 
other, as  there  was  occasion,  both  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to 
the  people.  For  it  happened  sometimes  that  there 
were  men  of  diflferent  languages  in  the  same  church : 
as  in  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  some  un- 
derstood Syriac  only,  and  others  Greek ;  and  in  the 
African  churches,  some  spake  Latin  and  others 
Punic :  in  which  cases,  whatever  was  said  in  one 
lanjguage,  was  immediately  rendered  into  the  other 
by  the  interpreter  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In 
confirmation .  of  which  custom,  to  what  has  been 
said  before,  I  shall  here  add  the  observation  of 


■•  ReguL  Brey.  qu.  278. 

^  Euaeb.  de  Pnepar.  Evang.  lib.  12.  cap.  1.    Praesertim 
de  Laud.  Conitant.  cap.  17.  p.  662. 
"  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  in  Joan.  al.  2.  Edit.  Savil.  t.  2.  p.  561. 
**  Theod.  de  Gurand.  Gnecor.  Affect  Serm.  5.  t.  4.  p.  555. 
*  Hieron.  Praefat.  in  4  EvangeL 
"  Ang.  Ep.  48.  ad  Vincent. 
«  Sociat.  lib.  4.  cap.  33.  Soxom.  lib.  6.  cap.  37. 
"  Hieroo.  Ep.  134.  ad  Sophronium. 


M  Ugser.  de  Sacns  Vernac.  p.  220. 

»  Chry».  Horn,  a  in  2  Cor.  p.  754. 

**  Gregor.  Alexandrin.  Vit.  Chrys.  n.  59.  t  8.  Edit.  SaviL 

**  Usser.  de  Script  Vernac.  p.  220. 

"  Walton.  Prolegom.  cap.  5. 

»  Millii  Prolegom.  in  Nov.  Tett 

"T  Hottinger.  de  Translat.  Biblior.  Heidelberg.  IGGO. 

«  Book  IH.  chap.  13.  sect.  4. 

n  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 
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Theodoret"  upon  the  practice  of  Chrysostom,  who, 
by  the  help  of  such  an  interpreter,  often  preached 
to  the  Arian  Goths  in  Constantinople,  whom  by  that 
means  he  reduced  to  the  catholic  faith. 

Another  custom  observed  in  the  an- 
srvtlohty.'  Fitim  cicnt  church,  was  to  have  Bibles  in 

tbc  cufttom  of  bar*      .  ,  ,  «    •  i  • 

ing  Bible*  hid  in  the  vulgar  ton^e  laid  m  a  convement 

c»iurch«     for     the  ^  .  .  ,      -         , 

popto  to  Md  in  part  of  the  church,  for  the  people  at 
their  leisure  to  employ  themselves,  as 
they  were  piously  inclined,  in  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures before  or  after  the  times  of  Divine  service. 
Of  which  custom  those  verses  of  Paulinus,**  which 
he  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  tecrttarium  of  the 
church  of  Nola,  are  an  infallible  proof,  which  were 
in  these  words : 

Si  quern  sancta  tenet  meditandi  in  lege  yoluntas ; 
Hie  poterit  residens  lacris  inteadere  librit: 

If  any  one  is  piously  disposed  to  meditate  in  God's 
law ;  here  he  may  sit,  and  employ  himself  in  read- 
ing the  holy  books.  Thus  Constantine  himself,  as  is 
observed  by  Eusebius,*  was  wont  to  employ  himself 
in  the  church,  partly  by  joining  in  the  public 
prayers  with  the  people,  and  partly  by  taking  the 
books  of  the  Divine  oracles  into  his  hands,  and  ex- 
ercising his  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  them. 
And  probably  for  this  reason  he  ordered  Eusebius 
to  prepare  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of 
the  church  of  Constantinople,*  as  his  letter  to  Eu- 
sebius witnesses :  for  it  is  observed  and  spoken  to 
his  praise  by  Eusebius  in  another  place,"  that  by 
his  means  innumerable  multitudes  both  of  men  and 
women  exchanged  the  food  of  their  bodies. for  that 
of  their  souls,  that  rational  food,  which  was  so  agree- 
able to  rational  minds,  and  which  they  obtained  by 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  must  necessarily 
relate,  either  to  their  reading  the  Scriptures  by  the 
help  and  benefit  of  his  copies  in  the  church,  or  else 
will  argue  that  they  were  encouraged  by  him  to 
read  them  at  home  in  their  private  houses ;  which 
had  been  denied  them  under  pain  of  banishment  or 
death  before,  in  the  preceding  reigns  of  the  perse- 
cuting princes. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  plain 
S*ct8.  ,,  -     ,  ...  . 

^Eigbthij;  Prom   evidcucc  of  the  prmutive  practice; 

^  jn!l?.*".S  which  was,  the  privilege  and  encou- 

l^th^SSSS^  ragement  all  Christians  had  to  read 

SUS'i^^niSSr^Sl  the  Scriptures  at  home,  for  the  exer- 

St^vle^lenL  cisc  of  thciiiselves  and  fomilies  in 

private  devotion,  and  better  prepara-* 

tion  for  the  public.    None  ever  denied  them  this 

privilege,  but  those  persecuting  tyrants,  who  in- 


tended to  destroy  the  name  and  hith  of  Christiuis, 
together  with  their  Bibles,  oat  of  the  world:  for 
which  reason  they  made  the  strictest  aeuch  after 
them,  and  used  all  imaginable  art  and  Ibioe  to  make 
them  deliver  them  up  to  be  burnt :  wfdeh  they  who 
did,  were  branded  by  the  inCunons  name  of  tmdh 
tores,  traitors,  and  betrayers  of  their  religion.  A 
certain  argument,  that  then  private  Christiaiis  had 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  else  they  could  not  hsfe 
been  impeached  fbr  delivering  them  up  to  the 
enemy.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  here,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  then  only  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
and  readen,  and  others  of  the  clergy :  for  Baronius 
himself  has  published  the  Acts  of  several  martyn^ 
where  not  only  private  men,  but  women,  oonfess  to 
the  inquisitors  that  they  had  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  houses  with  thenL  I  will  give  a  sin^  in- 
stance out  of  ihe  Acts  of  Agape  and  Irene,"  and 
their  companions.  Where  the  grand  inquisitor  asb 
this  question  of  Irene,  Who  advised  yon  to  keep 
those  parchments  and  Scriptures  to  this  time  f  To 
which  Irene  answered,  God  Almighty,  who  has 
commanded  us  to  love  him  unto  the  death;  for 
which  cause  we  durst  not  betray  him ;  bat  had 
rather  be  burnt  alive,  or  sufibr  any  other  things 
that  may  befall  us,  than  treacherously  deliver  jsp 
those  writings.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  private 
Christians,  both  men  and  women,  then  enjoyed  the 
Scriptures  as  their  birthright,  and  none  pretended 
to  ravish  them  firom  them  but  only  the  persecuting 
heathens.  The  fathers  of  the  church  were  so  hi 
from  doing  this,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  used  all 
manner  of  arguments  to  induce  men  to  read  and 
study  them ;  exhorting  them  not  only  to  hear  them 
with  attention  in  the  church,  but  to  read  them  pri- 
vately at  home  with  their  wives  and  families ;  com- 
mending those  that  studied  them,  and  reproving 
those  that  neglected  them ;  making  large  encomi- 
ums upon  the  use  and  excellency  of  them,  and  re- 
quiring men  to  peruse  them  privately  as  the  best 
preparation  for  the  public  service  and  instruction : 
answering  all  objections  and  pretences  that  men 
could  make  to  the  contrary ;  as,  that  they  were  ig- 
norant and  unlearned,  and  that  the  Scriptures  were 
difficult  and  hard  to  be  understood ;  that  they  were 
only  for  the  use  of  monks  and  religious,  and  not  for 
secular  men,  and  men  of  business :  assuring  them 
that  the  Scriptures  were  for  the  use  of  all  men,  and 
that  it  was  the  neglect  of  them  that  was  the  cause 
of  all  ignorance,  heresies,  errors,  and  irreligion. 
These  were  the  general  topics,  upon  which  the 
fathers  then  pressed  the  common  people  to  read  the 


"  Theod.  lib.  5.  cap.  30.     •*  Paulin.  Ep.  12.  ad  Sevenim. 
»  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant,  lib.  4.  cap.  17. 
^  Ap.  Euseb.  ibid.  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  et  ap.  Theod.  lib.  1. 
cap.  16.  et  Socrat  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
"^  Euseb.  Orat.  de  Laudibus  Constant,  cap.  17.  p.  661. 
"  Acta  Agapes  et  Socianim,  ap.  3aron.  an.  301  n.  46. 


Quisnam  tibi  auctor  fuit,  ut  membranas  iitas  atqne  Scrip- 
tures in  hodiemum  usque  diem  custodires  ?  Irene  inquit, 
Deus  omnipotens,  qui  jussit  nos  ad  mortem  usque  ipsum 
diligere,  qua  de  causa  non  ausi  sumus  eum  prodere,  sed 
maluimus  aut  vi?entes  comburi,  aut,  qnecunque  alia  nobis 
accidertnt,  perpeti,  quamtalia  script*  prodeie. 
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Scriptures*  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
arguments  used  in  later  ages  to  dissuade  and  deter 
men  from  the  use  of  them.  A  man  cannot  look 
into  the  fathers,  but  he  will  see  such  arguments 
every  where  running  through  their  writings.  So 
that  it  is  needless  here  to  insist  upon  them :  the 
reader  that  pleases,  may  see  them  collected  to- 
gether from  first  to  last  by  Bishop  Usher  and 
Mr.  Wharton.  I  shall  only  relate  one  passage  of 
Chrysostom,  out  of  his  femous  sermons  upon  Laza- 
rus, where  he  at  once  proposes  the  several  argu- 
ments, and  answers  the  several  objections,  I  have 
now  mentioned.  For  this  reason,  says  he,"  we 
often  acquaint  you  many  days  beforehand  with 
the  subject  of  our  discourse,  that,  taking  the  Bible 
into  your  hands  in  the  mean  time,  and  running 
over  the  whole  passage,  you  may  have  your  minds 
better  prepared  to  hear  what  is  to  be  spoken.  And 
this  is  the  thing  I  have  always  •  advised,  and  shall 
still  continue  to  exhort  you  to,  that  you  should  not 
only  hear  what  is  said  in  this  place,  but  spend  your 
time  at  home  continually  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  here  let  no  one  use  those  frigid 
and  vain  excuses,  I  am  a  man  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  law,  I  am  taken  up  with  civil  affairs,  I 
am  a  tradesman,  I  have  a  wife,  and  children  to 
breed  up,  I  have  the  care  of  a  family,  I  am  a  secu- 
lar man :  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  those  that  have  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
and  are  retired  into  the  mountains,  and  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  exercise  themselves  in  su^h 
a  way  of  living.  What  sayest  thou,  0  man  ?  Is  it 
not  thy  business  to  read  the  Scriptures,  because 
thou  art  distracted  with  a  multitude  of  other  cares  ? 
Yes,  certainly,  it  belongs  to  thee  more  than  them. 
For  they  have  not  so  much  need  of  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  you  have,  who  are  tossed  in  the 
waves  of  the  multiplicity  of  business.  Then,  enu- 
merating what  sins  and  temptations  secular  men 
are  exposed  to,  he  infers,  that  they  have  perpetual 
need  of  Divine  remedies,  as  well  to  cure  the  wounds 
they  have  already  received,  as  to  ward  off  those  they 
are  in  danger  of  receiving ;  to  quench  the  darts  of 
the  devil  whilst  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  drive 
them  away,  by  continual  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. For  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  attain 
salvation  without  perpetual  exercise  in  reading  spi- 
ritual things.  But  some  again  will  say,  What  if  we 
cannot  understand  the  things  that  are  contained 
therein  ?  Why,  says  he,*  even  in  that  case,  though 
you  do  not  understand  every  thing  that  is  contained 
therein,  yet  by  reading  you  shall  obtain  much  sanc- 
tification.  For  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  be 
equally  ignorant  of  all  things  in  those  books.  For 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit  so  ordered  it,  that  they  should 
originally  be  composed  and  written  by  publicans* 


*  Chrys.  Horn.  3.  in  Lazar  t.  5.  p.  59. 


and  fishers,  and  tent-makers,  and  shepherds,  and 
private  and  illiterate  men,  that  none  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  unlearned  might  have  this  excuse  of 
difficulty  to  fly  to;  that  the  things  there  spoken 
might  be  easy  to  be  looked  into  by  aU  men ;  that 
the  handicraftsman,  the  servant,  the  widow,  the 
most  illiterate  and  unlearned  among  men,  might 
reap  benefit  and  advantage  by  hearing  them  read. 
The  apostles  and  prophets,  he  says,  wrote  not,  like 
the  philosophers  of  the  Grentiles,  in  obscure  terms, 
but  made  things  plain  to  the  understandings  of  all 
men,  as  being  the  common  teachers  of  the  world, 
that  every  man  by  himself  might  learn  by  reading 
alone  the  things  that  were  spoken.  To  whom  are 
notaU  things  in  the  gospel  manifest  and  plain? 
Who  is  there  that,  hearing  those  sa3dng8,  **  Blessed 
are  the  meek.  Blessed  are  the  merciful.  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,"  and  the  like,  would  desire  a 
teacher,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  them  ?  More- 
over, the  signs,  and  miracles,  and  histories,  are  they 
not  all  intelligible  and  plain  to  any  ordinary  reader  P 
This,  therefore,  is  only  a  pretence,  and  excuse,  and 
cloak  for  idleness.  Thou  dost  not  understand  the 
things  contained  in  the  Scripture.  How  shouldst 
thou  understand  them,  when  thou  wilt  not  so  much 
as  look  into  them  ?  Take  the  book  into  thy  hands, 
read  the  whole  history,  and  remember  those  things 
that  are  intelligible  and  easy ;  and  those  things  that 
are  more  obscure  and  dark,  read  over  and  over 
again :  and  if  thou  canst  not  by  frequent  reading 
dive  into  the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  go  to  a  wiser 
person,  betake  thyself  to  a  teacher,  and  confer  with 
him  about  any  such  passage ;  show  thy  diligence 
and  desire  to  be  informed.  And  when  God  sees  thy 
willingness  and- readiness  of  mind,  he  will  not  de- 
spise thy  vigilance  and  care ;  but  though  man  in- 
form thee  not  in  the  things  about  which  thou 
makest  inquiry,  he  himself  will  certainly  reveal 
it  unto  thee.  Remember  the  eunuch  of  the  Ethi- 
opian queen,  who,  though  he  was  a  barbarian,  and 
immersed  in  a  multitude  of  cares  and  business,  and 
understood  not  what  he  read,  yet  he  read  for  all 
that,  sitting  in  his  chariot  And  if  he  showed  so 
great  diligence  by  the  way,  consider  how  he  be- 
haved himself  at  home.  If  he  would  not  omit 
reading  in  the  time  of  a  journey,  much  less  would 
he  omit  it  when  he  sat  quietly  in  his  own  house. 
If,  when  he  understood  nothing  of  it,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  read,  much  more  would  he  do  it  when 
he  came  to  understand  it  Wherefore,  because  he 
read  when  he  had  no  guide,  he  quickly  found  a 
guide.  God  knew  the  willingness  of  his  mind,  and 
accepted  his  diligence,  and  presently  sent  him  a 
teacher.  But  Philip  you  will  say,  does  not  now 
stand  by  us.  No ;  but  the  Spirit  that  moved  Philip 
is  still  by  us.    Let  us  not  neglect  our  own  salva- 


«•  Chrys.  Horn.  3.  in.  Lazar.  t.  5.  p.  62. 
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tion,  beloved.  These  things  were  written  for  our 
salvation,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  our  great 
guard  against  sin.  Our  ignorance  of  them  is  a 
dangerous  precipice,  and  a  deep  gulf:  it  is  an  ab- 
solute betraying  of  our  salvation,  to  know  nothing 
of  the  Divine  law.  It  is  this  that  has  brought  forth 
so  many  heresies ;  this,  that  has  brought  so  much 
corruption  into  our  lives ;  this,  that  has  turned  all 
things  into  confusion. 

One  would  think  St.  Chrysostom  had  foreseen  all 
the  little  pleas  and  sophistry  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  WBs  here  disputing  and  inveighing  against  them. 
»  So  apposite  is  every  word  to  refute  their  trifling 
pretences ;  That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure ;  that  there 
is  need  of  an  infallible  guide  on  earth,  besides  the 
Spirit,  to  understand  them ;  that  the  promiscuous 
use  of  them  is  the  cause  of  all  errors  and  heresies ; 
that  laymen  and  secular  men  are  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  them :  each  of  which  positions  is  as 
plainly  combated  by  St  Chrysostom,  as  if  he  had 
been  directly  disputing  against  the  insufferable  ty- 
ranny and  frivolous  pleas  of  the  present  church  of 
Rome :  and  his  whole  discourse,  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  like  passages  that  might  be  alleged  out 
of  him  and  other  writers,  do  irrefragably  show, 
that  it  was  as  much  the  care  and  concern  of  the 
primitive  church  to  have  the  service  of  Grod  and  the 
Scriptures  to  be  understood  by  all,  as  now  it  is  the 
concern  of  the  Roman  church  to  have  them  con- 
cealed from  their  knowledge,  and  locked  up  in  a  lan- 
guage which  the  unlearned  do  not  understand. 

^^  ^  For  it  is  very  observable  further, 

th?ub?rty*iSted  ^^*^  ^^  ^®  primitive  church  not  only 
Sch^^^"oSSr;  men  and  women,  but  children  were 
lid3'Se''S25!  encouraged  and  trained  up  from  their 
*""^  infancy  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures ;  and  the  catechumens  were  not  only  ad- 
mitted to  some  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  their  condition,  but  also 
obliged  to  learn  the  Scriptures,  as  part  of  their  dis- 
cipline and  instruction.  Of  their  obligation  to  learn 
the  Scriptures,  we  have  treated  before,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  method  of  training  them  up  for  baptism : 
and  of  their  admission  to  certain  prayers  of  the 
church,  we  shall  see  more  hereafter,  in  that  part 
of  the  worship  called  the  service  of  the  catechu- 
mens."  All,  then,  that  is  further  here  to  be  showed, 
is,  that  children  were  trained  up  to  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  of  this  we  have  undoubted 
evidence  from  many  eminent  instances  of  their 
practice.    Eusebius**  remarks  of  the  great  care  of 


Leonides  the  martyr,  and  fiitfaer  of  Origeiif  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  that  he  made  him  learn  the 
Scriptures  before  he  set  him  to  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  polite  learning.  And  Socrates^ 
makes  the  like  observation  uj^n  the  education  of 
Eusebius,  s'umamed  Emisenus,  who  was  bom  of 
noble  parentage  at  Edessa,  a  city  of  Osroene  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  he  was  first  taught  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  his  infancy,  and  then  human  kam- 
ing:  and  Sozomen,**  in  relating  the  same  story, 
says,  this  was  done  Kord  itSr^iw  iBoQ,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  which  shows  that  it  was 
no  singular  instance,  but  a  general  practice,  to  bring 
children  up  from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Gregory  Nyssen*  notes  it  in  the 
Life  of  his  sister  Macrina,  That  the  first  part  of  her 
instruction  in  her  infancy,  was  to  be  taught  the  evy 
portions  of  Scripture,  that  were  most  suitable  to  her 
age :  and  he  says  also,**  she  did  the  same  for  her 
younger  brother  Peter,  taking  him  from  his  mothei's 
breasts,  and  instructing  him  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
he  might  have  no  time  to  spend  upon  vain  studies. 
It  is  noted  by  Sozomen*  and  Palladius,  of  Marcus 
the  hermit,  that  he  was  so  expert  in  the  Scriptures 
when  he  was  but  a  youth,  that  he  could  repeat  all  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  without  book.  And  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  as  there  were  many  catechetic  schools 
in  those  times  for  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the 
catechumens,  so  there  were  also  schools  appointed 
in  many  churches  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures.  When  Gregory,  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Armenians,  first  converted  that  nation,  it 
is  said  in  his  Life,*  That  he  set  up  schools  in  every 
city,  and  masters  over  them,  by  the  king's  command, 
to  teach  the  Armenian  children  to  read  the  Bible. 
And  Theodoret**  relates  a  remarkable  story  of  Pro- 
togenes  the  scribe,  That  when  Valens  the  Arian 
emperor  banished  him  to  Antinoe  in  Thebais,  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  he,  finding  the  greatest  part 
of  the  city  to  be  heathens,  set  up  a  charity  school 
among  them,  and  taught  them  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
dictating  to  them  in  writing  short-hand  David's 
Psalms,  and  making  them  learn  such  doctrines  of 
the  apostolical  writings,  as  were  proper  for  them  to 
understand;  by  which  means  he  brought  many,' 
both  of  the  children  and  parents,  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  And  it  has  been  observed  before,*'  that 
by  the  canons  of  some  councils  such  sort  of  charity 
schools  were  appointed  to  be  set  up  in  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  where,  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  days,  children  were  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures."  These  rules  were  renewed  in 
several  councils  under  Charles  the  Great  and  the  fol- 


«  Book  XIV.  chap.  5. 
«♦  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 


*>  Book  X.  chap.  i.  sect.  6. 

"  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  2. 

♦*  Sozom.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

*•  Nyssen.  Vit.  Macrin.  t.  2.  p.  179.         «  Ibid.  p.  185. 

«  Soxom.  lib.  6.  cap.  29.  PalUd.  Hist.  Lausiaca,  cap.  21. 


*  Acta  Gregorii,  ap.  Simeon.  Metaphrast  Sept.  30^  cited 
by  Bishop  Usher. 
>•  Theod.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  al.  18. 
•1  See  Book  VIII.  chap.  7.  sect  12. 
**  Cone.  6.  General,  can.  4  et  5. 
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lowing  princes.  Particularly  in  the  second  council 
of  Chalons,"  anno  813,  it  was  appointed,  That  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Charles  the  emperor,  bishops 
should  set  up  schools  to  teach  both  grammar  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  And  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Toul,  or  Savonieres,**  in  Lorrain,  the  decree  was 
renewed.  That  schools  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
human  learning  should  be  erected ;  forasmuch  as, 
by  the-care  of  the  reUgious  emperors  in  former  days, 
by  this  means  both  ecclesiastical  knowledge  and 
human  learning  had  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  the  world.  And  Mr.  Wharton"  will  furnish  the 
inquisitive  reader  with  many  other  rules  and  canons, 
made  about  the  same  time,  to  promote  and  encou- 
rage the  learning  of  the  Scriptures. 

g,^  ,g^  I  only  observe  one  thing  more,  that 

toJiSlSid'SSr*^  the  very  form  and  tenor  of  the  ordin- 
^  ation  of  readers  anciently  did  mani- 
festly imply,  that  the  service  of  the 
ancient  church  was  always  performed  in  a  known 
tongue.  For  they  were  sometimes  ordained  with 
prayer  to  Grod  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  qualify  them 
to  read  his  word  to  the  instruction  and  edification 
of  the  people.  The  form  of  their  ordination  in  the 
book  of  the  Constitutions,  prays,  That  God"  would 
give  the  reader  wisdom,  as  he  did  to  Esdras,  to  read 
his  laws  to  the  people.  Now,  it  is  well  known  how 
Esdras  read  the  law  to  them,  by  causing  them  to 
understand  the  reading.  Neh.  viii.  7»  S,  ''They 
read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  Grod  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand 
the  reading."  And  if  all  readers  read  as  Esdras 
did,  they  certainly  either  read,  or  interpreted  the 
reading,  in  a  known  tongue.  For  he  rendered  that 
which  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  tohgue,  into  the 
Chaldee  or  S3nriac,  which  was,  after  the  captivity, 
the  common  language  of  the  people.  Cyprian  twice 
or  thrice  speaks  of  the  ordination  and  office  of 
readers,  and  he  plainly  intimates,  that  the  people 
understood  what  they  read  out  of  the  gospel  to 
them.  In  one  place,  speaking  of  Celerinus  the 
confessor,  whom  he  had  ordained  a  reader,  he 
says,  It  was  very  fitting  he  should  read  the  gospel," 
who  had  so  courageously  and  faithfully  observed 


it ;  and  that  the  same  tongue  which  had  confessed 
the  Lord,  should  be  daily  heard  to  repeat  what  the 
Lord  hath  spoken ;  since  there  was  nothing  wherein 
a  confessor  could  more  advantage  his  brethren,  than 
to  have  them  hear  the  gospel  read  by  the  mouth  of 
such  a  confessor  and  reader,  whose  faith  was  so 
brave  an  example.  In  another  episUe,"  speaking  of 
Aurelius  the  confessor,  whom  he  also  ordained  a  read- 
er, he  says,  There  was  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
that  that  voice,  which  had  so  gloriously  confessed 
the  Lord,  should  sound  forth  in  reading  the  lessons 
of  the  Lord:  and  after  those  lofty  words,  whereby 
he  proclaimed  the  mart3rrdom  of  Christ,  he  should 
read  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  makes  martyrs. 
The  gospel  was  then  so  read  that  the  hearers  might 
reap  advantage  by  it,  whilst  they  understood  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  that  were  read  to  them  out 
of  it  And  such  was  the  advantage  which  some 
hearers  in  those  days  reaped  from  the  benefit  of 
having  the  Scriptures  read  in  their  own  tongue,  that 
it  is  very  remarkable  what  is  related  of  one  or  two 
of  them,  that  being  men  of  good  memories,  they  got 
the  Scriptiures  by  heart,  without  any  knowledge  of 
letters,  only  by  hearing  them  constantiy  read  in  the 
church  or  elsewhere.  St  Austin"  remarks  this  of 
St  Antony,  the  famous  Egyptian  monk,  that  with- 
out being  able  to  read  himself,  he  made  such  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  both 
by  hearing  them  read,  to  be  able  to  repeat  them,  and 
by  his  own  prudent  meditation  to  understand  them. 
And  Gregory  the  Great"  gives  a  like  instance  in 
one  Servulus,  a  poor  man  at  Rome,  who,  though  he 
knew  not  a  letter  in  the  book,  yet,  purchasing  a 
Bible,  and  entertaining  religious  men,  he  prevailed 
with  them  to  read  it  continually  to  him,  by  which 
means  he  perfectiy  learned  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
is  a  yet  more  astonishing  instance,  which  Eusebius*' 
gives  in  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  a  blind 
man,  called  John,  who  had  so  happy  a  memory,  that 
he  could  repeat  any  part  of  the  Bible  as  readily  as 
others  could  read  it  And  he  sometimes  supplied 
the  office  of  a  reader  in  the  church :  and  he  did  this 
to  so  great  perfection,  that  Eusebius  says,  when  he 
first  heard  him,  he  was  perfectly  amazed,  and  thought 


**  Cone.  CabilloD.  2.  can.  3.  Oportet  etiam,  ut  sicut 
dominw  imperaior  Caroius  prsscepit,  episcopi  acholas  con- 
•tituant,  in  qoibuB  et  literaria  solertia  disciplina,  et  SacrsB 
Scripture  documenta  discantur. 

**  Cone.  Tullense,  ad  Saponarias,  can.  10.  Statuimus  ut 
•chole  Sanctamm  Scriptnrarum,  et  humans  quoque  lite- 
ratune,  &c.  constituantur. 

**  Wharton.  Auctarium  ad  Umrii  HibL  Do^^at.  cap.  4. 
p.  346. 

*•  Conttit  lib.  8.  cap.  22. 

**  Cypr.  Ep.  31  al.  39.  p.  77.  Le^t  pracepta  et  evan- 
gelinm  Domini,  qua  fortiter  ac  fideiiter  tequitnr;  vox  Do- 
minom  confesea,  in  his  quotidie,  que  Dominus  locutus  ett, 

tudiatur. Nihil  ett  in  quo  magis  confessor  fratribus 

prosit,  quam  ut  dum  evangelica  lectio  de  ore  ejus  auditur, 
lectoris  fidtfm  quisquis  audierit,  imitetur. 


**  Id.  Ep.  38.  al  33.  p.  75.  Nihil  magis  congruit  voci, 
que  Dominum  gloriosa  predicatione  confessa  est,  quam 
celebrandis  divinis  lectionibus  personare  :  post  verba  sub- 
limia  que  Christi  martyrium  prolocuta  sunt,  evangelium 
Christi  legere,  unde  martyres  fiunt. 

*  Aug.  de  Doctrina  Christiana  in  Prologo.  t.  3.  p.  3. 
Sine  ulla  scientia  literarum  Scripturas  Divinas,  etmemoriter 
audiendo  tenuisse,  et  prudenter  cogitando  intellexisse  pre- 
dicatur. 

*  Greg.  Horn.  15.  in  Evangelia,  1 3.  p.  40.  Nequaquam 
literas  noverat,  sed  Scripture  Sacre  sibimet  codices  emerat ; 
et  religiosos  quosque  in  hospitalitatem  suscipiens,  hos  coram 
se  legere  sine  intermissione  faciebat  Factumque  est,  ut 
quantiun  ad  mensuram  propriam  attinet,  plene  Sacram  Scrip- 
turam  disceret;  cum  sicut  dixi,  literas  ftmditus  ignoraret 

•1  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  cap.  13.  p.  344. 
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he  had  heard  one  reading  out  of  a  book,  till  he  came 
a  Utile  more  curiously  to  examine  him,  and  found 
that  he  did  it  only  by  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
having  the  Scriptures  written  not  in  books  or  tables 
of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  his  heart 
These  and  such  like  examples,  of  which  there  are 
many"  in  ancient  story,  are  enough  to  raise  in  a 
man  another  sort  of  astonishment  than  that  which 
Eusebius  speaks  of:  I  mean,  it  would  amase  a  num 
to  think,  that  there  should  be  a  church  in  the  world 
pretending  to  the  height  of  purity  and  devotion, 
which  yet  runs  counter  to  this  indisputable  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  whose  public  readers  never 
once  pretended  to  read  any  part  of  Scripture  in  an 
unknown  tongue :  that  being  as  much  against  the 
design  of  their  ordination,  as  it  is  against  the  design 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  for  the  one  was  written,  and 
the  other  ordained  to  read  what  was  written,  for 
men's  learning  and  instruction.    Yea,  the  very  form 
of  ordaining  readers,  as  it  stands  still  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical,  shows  as  much :  for  it  is  much  ancienter 
than  the  corruption  that  is  now  crept  into  their  ser- 
vice, and  only  stands  there  as  a  monument  of  their 
reproach,  who  oblige  their  readers  to  act  directly 
contrary  to  the  design  of  their  office,  and  the  very 
instructions  that  are  given  them  in  their  ordination. 
For  there  the  bishop  still,  in  conferring  the  order 
of  readers,  uses  this  form :  Study  to  pronounce"  the 
word  of  God,  that  is,  the  sacred  lessons,  distinctly 
and  plainly,  to  the  understanding  and  edification  of 
the  faithful,  without  any  error  or  CEilsehood ;  that 
ye  may  teach  your  hearers  both  by  word  and  ex- 
ample.  This  was  a  very  proper  form  of  exhortation 
to  be  given  to  readers  at  their  ordination,  while  the 
ancient  custom  continued  of  reading  in  a  known 
tongue :  but  now  it  is  no  better  than  mockery,  to 
tell  men  they  are  obliged  by  the  vow  of  their  ordin- 
ation to  read  the  Scriptures  to  the  understanding, 
And  instruction,  and  edification  of  the  people ;  and 
at  the  same  time  tie  up  their  mouths,  that  they  shall 
not  read  a  word  that  may  be  understood,  but  it 
must  all  be  in  an  unknown  tongue.   This  monstrous 

•  contradiction  in  their  own  practice,  one  would 
think,  might  bring  men  to  see  their  error,  and  (what 
some  in  their  communion"  have  been  so  long  plead- 
ing for)  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  useful  and 

edifying  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THB  ORIGINAL  AND  U8S  OF  UTUROISS,  OT 
STATED  AND  SET  FORMS  OF  PRATER,  IN  TBI 
PRIMITIVB  CHURCH. 

The  next  inquiry  is  concerning  the 
ancient  manner  of  performing  Divine     ■•J^'^LLp  it 
service ;  whether  they  did  it  by  stated  g^Vjfc^ 
hturgies,  which  we  usually  call  set  Hw^wi-m'*' 
forms  of  prayer,  or  by  unlimit4!td  liberty 
of  prophesying  and  extempore  conceptions  P    The 
question  about  set  forms  of  worship  baa  more  dis> 
turbed  the  present  church  than  any  other;  and  yeC, 
after  aU,  there  can  be  no  public  prayer,  but  it  will 
be  a  set  form,  at  least  to  the  oongregatiDn.    For 
though  we  suppose  the  minister  to  pray  eztempoie, 
and  vary  the  method,  the  form,and  the  phrase,  eveiy 
time  he  prays ;  yet  to  make  it  common  prayer  to  a 
congregation,  it  will  be  a  form  to  them,  thoc^  a 
new  form  every  time,  in  spite  of  all  ccmtradictioii. 
And  I  have  often  wondered  that  discerning  men 
should  not  observe  this,  before  they  diarged  aO 
forms  of  prayer  as  void  of  the  Spirit,  or  a  stintiiig 
of  the  Spirit:  since,  if  they  were  so,  extemporsiy 
forms  would  be  as  much  stinting  the  spirit  of  the 
congregation  as  any  other ;  and,  pertiapa,  in  some 
measure  more  so ;  since,  in  stated  forms,  which  eveiy 
one  knows  beforehand,  men  may  be  supposed  to 
make  them  their  own  hearty  prayers  by  preceding 
meditation;  whereas  in  extemporary  fonns  evay 
man  must  wait  till  he  hears  what  is  said,  and  then 
join  in  that  form,  or  else  not  pray  at  all,  but  only 
privately  by  himself,  not  in  any  public  or  commoo 
prayer  jointly  with  the  rest  of  the  congregatioD. 
For  which  reason  I  shall  not  here  inquire  simply, 
whether  the  public  worship  of  the  ancients  was  by 
a  form  or  no  ?  since  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
any  public  worship  of  a  congregation,  as  a  congre- 
gation, joining  in  common  prayer  to  God,  without 
having  a  common  form  dictated  to  them  some  way 
or  other  for  all  to  join  in :  but  the  question  shall 
only  be,  whether  they  used  stated  forms  of  worship, 
or  new  extempore  forms  in  every  church  assembly? 
And  here  we  must  distinguish,  I.  Between  Divine 
forms,  and  forms  of  human  institution.  2.  Between 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions.    3.  Between  • 
the  times  of  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  times  when  those  miraculous  gifts  abated.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  the  forms  of  • 
Divine  institution  were  always  used  in  the  church 
without  any  variation :  as  the  form  of  baptism,  the 


«  Vide  Palladium,  Vit  Chrytort.  cap.  17.  Socrat.  lib. 
7.  cap.  22. 

*  Pontifical.  Roman.  Cap.  de  Ordinat  Lectoram.  Stu- 
dete  Terba  Dei,  videlicet  lectiones  aacras,  distincte  et  aperte 
ad  intelligentiam  et  adificationem  fidelium  abaque  omni 


mendacio  falsitatia  proferre. — Quatcnos  auditottt  veitro 
verbo  pariter  et  exemplo  docere  posaitis. 

**  Vid.  Frederic.    Tariui  Gvriolanaa  de  Librit  Sacrit  ia 
▼ernaculam  linguam  convertendia. 
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Lord's  prayer,  the  singing  of  David's  Psalms,  the 
forms  of  benediction,  such  as,  '*  The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 
The  constant  use  of  the  form  of  baptism  has  been 
demonstrated  ahready.'  The  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  rest  shall  be  showed  hereafter.'  As  to  forms 
of  human  institution,  they  were  added  by  the  bi- 
shops and  governors  of  the  church  according  to 
their  wisdom  and  discretion.  And  this  with  relation 
to  the  ordinary  service ;  for  still  they  were  at  Uberty 
to  compose  new  forms  for  extraordinary  emei^ncies 
and  occasions.  And  whilst  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  continued,  there  is  little  doubt  to  be 
made,  but  that  prayers  and  hjrmns,  immediately  dic- 
tated by  the  Spirit,  made  up  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
service;  still  retaining  such  forms  as  were  antece- 
dently of  Divine  appointment  When  the  extra- 
ordinary Spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  then  the  rulers 
of  the  church  supplied  this  want  by  proper  forms 
of  their  own  composition,  according  to  Christian 
prudence  and  diB<nretion.  And  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  true  original  of  liturgies,  or  stated  forms 
of  Divine  service.  But  why,  then,  have  we  none  of 
these  liturgies  remaining  entire,  and  perfect  to  this 
dayP  I  answer,  there  may  be  several  reasons  as- 
signed for  this.  One  is,  that  the  bishops  at  first 
made  every  one  their  own  liturgy  for  the  private  use, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  their  own  particular  churches. 
And  therefore  the  use  of  them  not  extending  fur- 
ther than  the  precincts  of  their  own  dioceses,  there 
was  little  knowledge  of  them  beyond  the  bounds  of 
those  churches,  and  not  much  care  to  preserve  them 
but  only  for  the  use  of  such  churches,  for  which 
they  were  particularly  designed.  That  every  bishop 
had  at  first  this  power  and  privilege  to  compose  and 
order  the  form  of  Divine  service  for  his  own  church, 
I  have  showed  in  another  place,'  where  I  had  occa- 
sion to  discourse  of  the  independency  of  bishops, 
and  their  absolute  power  in  their  own  church : 
where,  among  other  things,  I  observed,  that  as  they 
had  the  privilege  to  word  their  own  creeds,  so  they 
had  the  privilege  to  firame  their  own  Uturgy ;  which 
privilege  they  retained  for  several  ages.  As  may  be 
ccmfirmed  by  this  further  and  most  certain  observa- 
tion, that  when  any  new  episcopal  church  was  taken 
and  erected  out  of  another,  the  new  erected  church 
was  not  obliged  to  follow  the  model  and  prescrip- 
tions of  the  old  church,  but  might  frame  to  herself 
a  form  of  Divine  service  agreeable  to  her  own  cir- 


cumstances and  condition.  Of>  which  Sozomen* 
gives  a  clear  evidence  in  the  instance  of  Maiuma,  a 
city  raised  from  a  village  in  Palestine,  and  once  be- 
longing to  the  diocese  of  Gaza :  for  as  soon  as  it 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  episcopal  see,  it  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  observe  precisely  the  rules  and 
forms  of  the  church  of  Gaza,  but  had,  as  he  parti- 
cularly remarks,  a  calendar  for  the  festivals  of  its 
own  martyrs,  and  commemorations  of  their  own  bi- 
shops and  presbyters  that  had  lived  among  them. 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  had  a  li- 
turgy and  service  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
church  out  of  which  they  were  taken. 
In  after  ages  bishops  agreed  by  con- 
sent to  conform  their  liturgy  to  the  la  St^in  the 
model  of  the  metropolitical  church  of  praritHwiiytZMflit 

'^  cooformml  to  Um  U> 

the  province  to  which  they  belonged.  gEi?  "**  "**^ 
And  then  it  was  enacted  into  a  law 
by  several  councils,  that  the  same  order  and  uni- 
formity should  be  observed  in  all  churches.  The 
rudiments  of  this  discipline  were  first  laid  in  the 
French  churches.  For  in  the  council  of  Agde*  a 
canon  was  made  about  the  year  506,  That  one  and 
the  same  order  should  be  equally  observed  in  all 
churches  of  the  province  in  all  parts  of  Divine 
service.  And  in  the  council  of  Epone*  it  is  more 
expressly  said.  That  in  celebrating  Divine  oflices, 
the  provincial  bishop  should  observe  the  same  order 
as  was  observed  by  the  metropolitan.  And  before 
these,  the  council  of  Yannes  in  Britanny,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tours,  made  a  like  order  for  that  whole 
province.  That  one  and  the  same*  custom  in  cele- 
brating Divine  service,  and  the  same  order  of  psalm- 
ody, should  be  kept  in  all  churches ;  that  as  they 
held  one  faith  and  confession  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
so  they  should  keep  to  one  rule  of  Divine  offices ; 
lest  if  they  varied  in  their  observations,  that  varia- 
tion should  be  interpreted  as  a  disagreement  in  some 
point  or  other.  And  the  same  rule  was  made  and 
concerted  in  the  Spanish  churches.  For  in  the 
council  of  Girone,  anno  517*  a  like  decree  was  made 
for  the  whole  province  of  Tarragone  or  Catalonia, 
That  the  same'  order  of  mass,  and  custom  in  psalm- 
ody, and  other  ministrations,  should  be  observed  in 
all  churches  of  the  province,  as  was  observed  in  the 
metropolitical  church.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
enlarged  the  order  for  uniformity  in  all  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,*  obliging  all  priests  to  perform 
Divine  offices  in  the  same  manner,  that  there  might 


>  Book  XL  chap,  a  <  Book  Xill.  chap.  7. 

*  Book  II.  chap.  6.  sect  2.         *  Sozomen.  lib.  5.  cap.  3. 

*  CoDC.  Agatbem.  can.  dO.  Quia  convenit  ordinem  ec- 
detittab  omnibus  aqualiterobservari,  itudendum  est  ubique 
(nent  fit)  et  post  antiphoDaa,  collectiones  per  ordinem  ab 
episcopit  vel  presbyteris  dici,  &c. 

*  Cone.  Epaunens.  can.  27.  Ad  celebrandum  divina  offi- 
cia,  oxdinem,  qusm  metropolitaai  tenent,  provinciales  eonim 
obser?are  debebont. 

'  Cone.  Veneticum.  can.  15.    Rectum  quoque  duximus, 


ut  vel  intra  provinciam  uostram  sacrorum  ordo,  et  psallendi 
una  sit  consuetudo ;  ut  sicut  unam  cum  Trinitatis  confessione 
fidem  tenemui,  unam  et  ofBciorum  regulam  teneamus :  ne, 
variata  observatione,  in  aliquo  devotio  nostra  discreparo 
▼ideatur. 

"  Cone.  Gerundense.  can.  1.  Ut  institutio  missarum,  sicut 
in  metropolitana  ecclesia  agitur,  ita  in  Dei  nomine  in  omni 
Tarraconensi  provincia  tam  ipsius  misse  ordo,  quam  peal* 
lendo  vel  ministrando,  consuetudo  servetur. 

*  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  2.    Placuit  omnet  «afi«c4tAK^  ^v 
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be  no  diversity  among  them,  and  that  such  differ- 
ence might  neither  offend  the  weak,  nor  look  Uke  a 
schism  in  the  church  to  ignorant  and  carnal  men. 
Therefore  they  appointed,  that  one  order  should  be 
observed  in  praying  and  singing,  and  the  same 
method  be  kept  in  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice, because  they  were  all  of  the  same  faith  and 
the  same  kingdom.  And  the  tot  council  of  Braga 
has  four  or  five  canons  to  the  same  purpose,**  ap- 
pointing the  same  order  of  psalmody,  and  lessons, 
and  salutations,  and  the  same  forms  of  celebrating 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  to  be  observed  in  all 
churches.  So  that  though  every  bishop  at  first  had 
liberty  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  use  of  his  own 
church ;  yet  in  process  of  time  they  agreed  by  con- 
sent to  take  the  liturgy  of  the  metropolitical  church 
as  a  standard  for  the  whole  province:  and  when 
the  Roman  empire  began  to  be  cantonized  and  di- 
vided into  difierent  kingdoms,  then  came  in  the  use 
of  national  liturgies,  whose  use  was  commensurate 
to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  respective  nations 
and  kingdoms. 

If  it  be  inquired,  why  then  none  of 

why^^^or  the  the  ancient  liturgies  are  now  remain- 

L>w'^aSrp^  inir,  as  they  were  at  first  composed  for 

feet  and  entlr*.  ••         ®  l  .       ,  ,  ,         «       » 

SSoJrial!*  ^^  ^^^  ®^  particular  churches  ?  I 
answer,  several  reasons  may  be  assign- 
ed for  this.  1.  The  very  liberty  which  every  bishop 
had  to  frame  the  liturgy  of  his  own  church,  was 
one  reason  why  none  of  these  are  now  remaining 
perfect  and  entire,  as  they  were  at  first  composed 
for  the  use  of  such  a  particular  church.  For  the 
design  of  them  being  only  for  the  use  of  such  a 
particular  church,  there  was  no  great  reason  to  be 
very  solicitous,  either  to  communicate  and  difiuse  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  other  churches,  or  to  preserve 
them  entire  to  posterity,  who  were  not  precisely  tied 
up  to  the  use  of  them,  but  might  frame  others  at 
their  own  discretion.  2.  It  is  not  improbable,  but 
that,  as  a  late  learned  French  writer"  has  observed, 
the  ancient  liturgies  were  for  some  ages  only  cer- 
tain forms  of  worship  committed  to  memory,  and 
known  by  practice,  rather  than  committed  to  writ- 
ing, which  is  the  only  certain  way  of  preserving 
such  sort  of  monuments  to  late  posterity.  This 
seems  very  probable,  because,  in  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian  and  his  associates,  though  a  strict 
inquiry  was  made  after  the  books  of  Scripture,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were 
often  delivered  up  by  the  traditores  to  be  burnt,  yet 


we  never  read  of  any  ritual  books,  or  books  of  Di- 
vine service,  delivered  up  among  them.  Which  is  an 
argument,  that  their  forms  of  worship  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  'sacraments  were  not  then  generaDy 
committed  to  writing,  or  at  least  not  compiled  in 
books  distinct  from  the  Psalms,  or  other  bodLs  of 
Scripture:  otherwise,  it  is  very  probable,  that  as 
the  Scriptures,  with  other  utensils  and  tzeasoies  of 
the  church,  were  often  found  by  the  heathens,  or 
betrayed  by  apostatizing  Christians,  and  dehvoed 
up  to  be  burnt ;  so  we  should  have  heard  somethiiig 
of  their  books  of  IMvine  worship  undergoing  the 
same  &te ;  since  they  who  were  so  curious  in  in- 
quiring after  the  cups,  and  lamps,  and  torches,  and 
vestments,  and  other  utensils  and  ves^ls  of  the 
church,  (as  in  some  of  their  calendars  and  breviatei 
we  find  they  were,)  would  hardly  have  omitted 
their  books  of  worship,  as  being  more  proper  ob- 
jects of  their  spite  and  malice,  had  they  found  any 
such  in  the  Christian  churches.  Mr.  Daill^"  ar- 
gues well  upon  this  foot  against  the  use  of  images 
in  the  ancient  church,  because  no  such  thing  was 
ever  found  or  betrayed  to  the  heathen  in  the  times 
of  their  most  furious  inquisition  after  any  thing 
that  related  to  the  Christian  church  or  religion :  and 
I  think  the  argument  will  hold  as  well  against  hav- 
ing their  liturgies  compiled  into  books  and  volumes, 
since  it  is  scarce  possible  that  such  things  in  difficult 
times  should  have  wholly  escaped  the  notice  and 
fury  of  their  enemies.  We  are  not  hence  to  conclude, 
(as  some  weak  men  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
do,)  that  therefore  they  had  no  liturgies  or  set  forms 
of  Divine  worship  in  these  persecuting  ages  of  the 
church ;  because  there  are  undeniable  evidences  to 
the  contrary,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by ;  but  we  are 
only  to  conclude,  that  they  did  not  so  generally  com- 
pile them  in  books  as  in  after  ages,  but  used  them 
by  memory,  and  made  them  familiar  to  the  people 
by  known  and  constant  practice,  as  many  now  use 
forms  of  prayer  at  this  day'iihthout  committing 
them  to  writing.  And  this  is  another  reason,  why 
none  of  those  ancient  liturgies  are  come  to  our  hands 
perfect  and  entire,  but  only  in  scattered  fragments, 
as  the  fathers  had  occasion  to  mention  them  inci- 
dentally in  their  writings.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at 
this,  since  even  those  liturgies  which  were  most  cer- 
tainly compiled  in  books  in  the  following  ages,  are 
now  in  a  great  measure  lost  also  by  the  injuries  of 
time,  as  the  old  Gallican,  Spanish,  African,  and 
Roman  liturgies,  of  which  there  is  nothing  but 


catholiccD  fidei  unttatem  complecttmur,  ut  nihil  ultra  diver- 
sum  aut  dissonum  in  ecclesiasticis  sacramentis  agamus,  ne 
quaelibet  nostra  diversitas  apud  ignotos  8«u  carnales  schis- 
matis  errorem  videatur  ostendere,  et  multis  existat  in  scan- 
dalnm  varietas  ecclesiarum.  Unus  ergo  orandi  atque  psaU 
lendi  ordo  a  nobis  per  omnem  Hispaniam  atque  Galliciam 
conservetur :  unus  modus  in  missarum  solennitatibus,  unus 
in  vespertinis  officiis :  nee  diversa  sit  ultra  in  nobis  ecclesi- 


astica  consuetudo,  quia  in  una  fide  continemur  et  regno. 

'*  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  19.  Placuit  ut  unus  atque  idem 
psallendi  ordo  in  matutinis  vel  vespertinis  officiis  teneainr, 
&c.    Vid.  can.  20—23.  ibid. 

"  Renaudotius,  CoIIectio  Liturgiar.  Oriental.  Dissertit. 
1.  p.  9. 1. 1.  Paris,  1716. 

»  Dall«.  de  Cultu  Relig.  lib.  1.  cap.  25. 
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fragments  and  dismembered  parcels  now  remaining : 
which  is  a  third  reason  why  none  of  those  ancient 
liturgies  are  extant  at  this  day.  The  fourth  and 
last  reason  is,  the  interpolations  andjadditions  made 
to  the  ancient  liturgies  in  future  ages.  For  though 
those  ancient  liturgies  which  go  under  the  name  of 
St  Chrysostom  and  St  Basil  might  originally  have 
something  of  their  composition  in  them,  yet  so  many 
additions  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  them 
by  the  Greek  church  in  following  ages,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern,  after  they  have  passed  through 
so  many  hands,  and  so  much  new  modelling,  what 
was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  first  authors. 
And  therefore  I  have  made  little  use  of  them  in  this 
work,  but  rather  chosen  to  collect  the  fragments  of 
the  ancient  liturgy  from  the  scattered  remains  in 
the  genuine  writings  of  the  Others ;  joining  with 
them  such  forms  as  we  find  in  the  ancient  book, 
called  the  Apostolical  Constitutions :  which  though 
it  be  not  so  ancient  as  the  title  pretends,  nor  of  so 
venerable  authority  as  Mr.  Whiston  contends  for, 
who  would  have  it  to  be  truly  apostolical,  yet  it  is 
owned  to  be  a  good  collection  of  the  liturgy  and 
rituals  of  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries, and  less  corrupted  than  any  other  liturgy  that 
bears  the  name  of  an  ancient  writer ;  the  true  reason 
of  which  was,  because  it  never  being  of  that  esteem 
as  to  be  used  as  a  standing  liturgy  in  any  church, 
the  book  came  down  to  us  with  less  alterations  than 
other  liturgies,  which  were  new  modelled,  according 
to  the  different  taste  and  sentiments  of  the  ages 
they  passed  through,  as  all  things  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  revised  and  altered  by  several  hands, 
when  they  are  in  constant  use  and  practice.  For 
proof  of  which  we  need  go  no  further  than  the 
example  of  our  own  liturgy,  which  has  received 
many  reviews,  alterations,  and  additions  from  the 
time  it  was  first  compiled  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward.  Upon  this  score,  those  liturgies  which 
bear  the  names  of  ancient  authors,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on,  as  the  genuine,  unmixed  liturgies  of 
those  authors,  having  undergone  so  many  altera- 
tions, interpolations,  and  additions,  by  passmg 
through  various  hands  in  succeeding  ages.  Foras- 
much, therefore,  as  we  have  now  no  ancient  liturgies 
perfect  and  entire,  as  they  were  first  composed,  we 
must  take  our  accounts  and  estimate  of  them  from 
other  fountains :  and  by  the  providence  of  God  there 
is  so  much  of  them  remaining  in  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  ancient  fiithers,  as  both  to  show  us  in  general 
that  the  church  made  use  of  stated  forms  of  worship, 
and  also  what  was  the  particular  order  and  method 
of  her  worship  in  the  most  considerable  parts  of  her 
sacred  service  and  devotions.  We  will,  therefore, 
first  give  some  account  of  the  use  of  liturgies  and 


sacred  rites  in  general,  and  then  proceed  to  explain 
in  order  the  several  parts  of  the  ancient  service  in 
the  same  natural  method  as  we  find  it  was  per- 
formed, at  several  times,  either  in  the  daily  or 
weekly  assemblies  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  use  of  liturgies  in  general,  ^^ 
I  shall  begin  with  the  apostolical  M^to  tSf^iJB 
times,  and  carry  the  history  through  JSint"toIS/1i2j 
the  four  first  ages.  The  apostolical  ihi^TS^I^ 
practice  may  be  considered  in  a  double  tnto  tbl^SiSSL 
respect ;  first,  in  their  compliance 
with  the  stated  forms  settled  among  the  Jews ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  new  forms  introduced  into  the 
Christian  service.  As  to  the  former,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  uncontested  among  learned  men, 
than  that  the  Jews  had  set  forms  of  worship  in  all 
parts  of  Divine  service,  and  that  the  apostles  freely 
used  these  in  all  instances,  in  which  they  thought 
it  necessary  or  becoming  to  join  with  them.  Their 
ordinary  service  was  of  two  sorts,  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  These 
differed  in  many  respects,  but  both  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  public  prayers  in  both  were  offered  up  in  a 
certain  constant  form  of  words.  For  their  private 
prayers,  which  every  man  made  particularly  by 
himself,  (which  were  like  those  silent  prayers  we 
shall  hereafter**  meet  with  in  the  Christian  church,) 
a  late  learned  writer**  tells  us.  They  had  no  public 
forms  to  pray  by,  nor  any  public  ministers  to  oflici- 
ate  to  them  herein ;  but  all  prayed  in  private  con- 
ceptions :  but  their  public  prayers  were  directed  by 
public  forms,  both  in  the  service  of  the  temple  and 
the  synagogue.  The  temple  service  is  very  accu- 
rately described  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  as  it  stood  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour :  the  sum  of  his  description  is 
this  :*•  First,  before  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  the 
president  called  upon  them  to  go  to  prayers,  which 
they  began  with  this  form :  Thou  hast  loved  us,  O 
Lord  our  God,  with  an  everlasting  love,  with  great 
and  abundant  compassion  hast  thou  had  mercy  on 
us,  O  our  Father,  our  King,  for  our  fathers'  sakes, 
who  trusted  in  thee,  and  thou  taughtest  them  sta- 
tutes of  life.  So  be  gracious  to  us  also,  O  our  Fa- 
ther, O  most  merciful  Father,  O  thou  compassion- 
ate One,  pity  us.  And  put  into  our  hearts  to  know, 
understand,  obey,  learn,  teach,  observe,  do,  and  per- 
form all  the  words  of  the  doctrine  of  thy  law  in 
love,  and  enlighten  our  eyes  by  thy  law,  and  cause 
our  hearts  to  cleave  to  thy  commandments,  and 
unite  our  hearts  to  love  and  to  fear  thy  name,  &c. 
After  this  prayer,  they  rehearsed  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  after  the  ten  commandments  they  said 
over  their  phylacteries,  in  Hebrew  called  UphUUn, 
which  contained  four  portions  of  the  law,  written 
in  four  parchments.    The  first  out  of  Exodus  xiiL, 


"  See  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 

■*  Prideatix,  Connexion  of  Scripture   History,  part   1. 


chap.  6.  p.  .382. 
>^  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  9.  sect.  4.  p.  lOS. 
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from  ver.  3  to  10.  The  second  oat  of  Exod.  ziiL, 
from  ver.  11  to  16.  The  third  oat  of  Dent  vL,  from 
ver.  4  to  9.  The  fourth  out  of  Deut  xi.,  from  ver. 
13  to  21.  After  this  prayer,  and  rehearsal  of  the 
decalogue  and  of  their  phylacteries,  at  the  time  of 
offering  incense,  they  had  three  or  four  prayers 
more :  the  first  of  which  was  in  this  form,  referring 
to  their  phylacteries :  Truth  and  stability,  and  firm 
and  sure,  and  upright  and  fidthfiil,  and  beloved  and 
lovely  and  delightful,  and  fsir  and  terrible  and  glo- 
rious, and  ordered  and  acceptable,  and  good  and 
beautifrd,  is  this  word  for  ns  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
truth  of  the  everlasting  God  our  King,  the  rock  of 
Jacob,  the  shield  of  our  salvation,  for  ever  and  ever. 
He  is  sure,  and  his  name  sure,  and  his  throne  seU 
tied,  and  his  kingdom  and  truth  established  for 
evermore,  &c. 

The  second  prayer  was  in  this  form :  Be  pleased, 
O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people  Israel,  and  with 
their  prayer,  and  restore  the  service  to  the  oracle  of 
thy  house,  and  accept  the  burnt  oflfering  of  Israel, 
and  their  prayer  in  love  and  complacency ;  and  let 
the  service  of  thy  people  Israel  be  continually  well- 
pleasing  unto  thee.  And  they  concluded  thus :  We 
praise  thee,  who  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  Others,  the  Qod  of  all  flesh,  our  Creator,  and 
the  Gk)d  of  all  creatures :  glory  and  praise  be  to  thy 
great  and  holy  name,  because  thou  hast  preserved 
and  kept  us ;  so  preserve  and  keep  us,  and  bruig 
back  our  captivity  to  the  courts  of  thy  holiness,  &c. 

A  third  prayer  ran  thus:  Appoint  peace,  good- 
ness, and  blessing,  grace,  mercy,  and  compassion,  for 
us,  and  for  all  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us,  O  our 
Father,  even  all  of  us  as  one  man,  with  the  light  of 
thy  countenance;  for  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  hast  given  us  the  law 
of  life,  and  loving  mercy  and  righteousness,  and 
blessing  and  compassion,  and  life  and  peace :  let  it 
please  thee  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times. 
Let  us,  and  all  thy  people  the  house  of  Israel,  be 
remembered  and  written  before  thee  in  the  book  of 
life,  with  blessing  and  peace,  &c. 

A  fourth  prayer  was  used  on  the  sabbath  as  a 
blessing,  by  the  course  that  went  out  of  their  ser- 
vice, upon  those  that  came  in  to  do  the  service  of 
the  following  week,  in  these  words :  He  that  caused 
his  name  to  dwell  in  this  house,  cause  love  and 
brotherhood,  and  peace  and  friendship,  to  dwell 
among  you. 

After  these  things,  the  priests  lifted  up  their 
hands,  and  blessed  the  people  in  that  form  of  words, 
which  is  in  Numb.  vi.  24—26, "  The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  his  &ce  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 
To  which  the  people  answered, "  Blessed  be  the  Lord 


God,  the  God  of  Israel,  ftom  cvariaatiiig  to  eto- 
lasting." 

After  this  blessing,  the  meat  offering  and  the 
drink  oflfering  igras  oflered,  and  then  began  the  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  and  the  mosic  The  constant  and 
ordinary  psalms  which  they  song  were  these : 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Ptahn  zziv.,  •*  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  folneas  theieo^*  ftc 

On  the  second  day,  Pttlm  zlviii :  •*  Great  is  the 
Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  in  the  dty  of  God,"&e, 

On  the  tfaiid  day,  Pttdm  baoDi, «« God  ttandeth  in 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  and  jndgeth  among 
gods,''&c 

On  the  fourth  day,  Psahn  zciv.,  **  O  Lord  God, 
to  whom  vengeance  bekmgeth,"  &c. 

On  the  fifth  day.  Psalm  Ixzxi.,  **  Sing  aloud  unto 
GhKi  our  strength;  make  a  joyful  ncnae  onto  the  God 
of  Jacob." 

On  the  sixth  day,  Psalm  zciiL,  '*  The  Lord  leign- 
eth ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty." 

On  the  sabbath  day  they  sang  Psalm  zcii^  which 
bears  the  titleof  *«  APsahn  or  Song  for  the  sabbath 
day,"  both  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint. 

These  were  the  known,  and  constant,  and  fixed 
psalms  for  the  several  days  of  the  week  tfaroog^ioat 
the  year.**  But  upon  some  certain  days  they  had 
additional  psalms  and  hymns.  ¥qt  on  the  sabbath, 
as  there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  ^qiointed. 
Numb.  xxviiL  9;  so  at  the  time  of  this  additional 
sacrifice,  the  Levites  sang  the  song  of  Moees,  Dent 
xxxiL',  **  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;" 
which  they  divided  into  six  sabbaths  fat  the  morn- 
ing service :  and  at  the  evening'  service  they  sang 
that  other  song  of  Moses,  Exod.  xv.,  ^  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously :  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea,"  &c 
By  which  custom  of  singing  the  songs  of  Moses 
upon  the  sabbath.  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,**  that 
that  passage  in  Rev.  xv.  3  may  be  illustrated, 
where  the  saints  are  said  to  "  sing  the  song  of  Moses^ 
the  servant  of  God;"  because  they  were  now  come 
to  their  everlasting  sabbath,  having  *'  gotten  the  vic- 
tory over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over 
his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,"  and 
having  the  harps  of  God  in  their  hands.  Which 
allusion  to  the  sabbath  service  in  the  time  of  St 
John,  is  ^good  ailment  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
practice. 

Besides  this,  there  was  an  additional  sacrifice  ap- 
pointed on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  called  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  Numb.  xxix.  1 ;  and  at  this  time  they 
sang  the  eighty-first  Psalm,  "  Sing  aloud  unto  God 
our  strength,"  &c.  And  at  the  evening  service  of 
this  day,  the  twenty-ninth  Psalm,  <'  The  voice  of 
the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness,"  &c. 


^  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  7.  p.  d9. 


^  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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Also  at  the  Passover,  besides  many  other  forms, 
they  were  used  to  sing  the  hymn  called  the 
Egyptian  Hallel,  because  it  was  sung  in  remem- 
brance of  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt :  which  con- 
sisted of  Psalms  cxiiL  cxiv.  cxv.  cxvi.  cxvii.  and 
cxvilL  And  this,  as  some  observe,"  was  sung  also 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  on  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  and  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  And  the  latter  part  of  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  hymn  which  our  Sa- 
viour sung  with  his  disciples  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  supper. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  Jewish  temple  service,  as 
it  stood  in  our  Saviour's  time,  with  which,  notwith- 
standing its  stated  forms,  both  he  and  his  disci- 
ples complied,  whenever  they  had  occasion  upon 
any  such  solemnities  to  frequent  the  temple. 

The  service  of  the  s3niagogue  was  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  temple.  For  here  were  no 
sacrifices,  but  only  these  three  things :  1.  Prayers. 
2b  Reading  of  the  Scriptures.  3.  Preaching  and 
expounding  upon  them.  Their  public  prayers,  like 
those  of  the  temple,  were  all  by  stated  forms. 
Among  these,  the  most  ancient  and  solemn  were 
those  which  are  called  Shemoneh  Eshrehy  thai  is, 
the  eighteen  prayers,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Esra,  and  the  great  s3niagogue,  ifrom 
the  time  of  the  captivity.  These  have  been  lately 
translated  and  published  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  his 
Connexion  of  Scripture  History,**  which,  because  it 
is  a  work  that  deserves  to  be  in  every  one's  hands, 
I  shall  not  here  transcribe,  but  refer  the  reader 
thither  for  the  knowledge  of  them.  Only  whereas 
he  observes  rightly,  That  another  prayer,  called  the 
nineteenthf  was  added  a  little  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  against  the  Christians,  who  are  therein 
meant  under  the  names  of  apostates  and  heretics ;  I 
shall  confirm  his  observation  from  a  passage  in 
Epiphanius,*  who  tells  us.  That  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues  were  used  to  pray  against  the  Christians 
in  this  form :  *Eiri Barap<S«rai  6  Of^  roifQ  NaCopoiouc, 
O  Grod,  curse  the  Nasarenes.  And  the  same  thing 
is  intimated  by  Justin  Martyr,**  who  says.  Imme- 
diately after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  the  Jews 
sent  forth  their  chosen  emissaries  to  all  the  S3ma- 
gogues  in  the  world,  to  tell  them.  That  there  was  a 
certain  impioos,  lawless  sect  risen  up  under  one 
Jesus,  a  Galilean  impostor,  whom  they  had  crucified, 
but  his  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away 
out  of  the  grave,  and  deceived  men  by  saying,  He 
was  risen  fixxn  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven  *. 
and  he  adds.  That  after  their  city  was  demoUshed 
they  repented  not,  but  even  dared  Karapaui9in  a^roS, 
to  curse  him,  and  all  that  believed  on  him.  Which 
plainly  refers  to  this  additional  prayer  inserted  into 


their  liturgy  against  the  Christians.  But  except- 
ing this  prayer,  which  was  of  later  date,  ail  die 
other  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  And  as  we  are  sure  they 
frequented  the  synagogues,  so  there  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made,  but  that  they  joined  in  these  usual  forms 
of  prayer,  which  were  one  part  of  the  synagogue 
service. 

The  other  parts  of  this  service,  were  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  expounding  of 
them  to  the  people.  Which  was  also  done  by  a  cer- 
tain rule  and  order.  For  the  five  books  of  Moses 
were  divided  into  as  many  sections,  or  lessons,  as 
there  are  weeks  in  the  year,  one  of  which  was  read 
every  sabbath,  and  half  of  the  same  every  Monday 
and  Thursday,  which  were  their  days  of  assembly 
for  the  synagogue  service.  At  these  our  Saviour 
was  usually  present,  and  sometimes  assisted  and 
officiated  in  reading,  according  to  custom,  as  a 
member  of  the  synagogue,  as  is  expressly  said  of 
him,  Luke  iv.  16,  and  at  other  times  taught  in  their 
synagogues,  Mark  i.  39;  Luke  iv.  15,  44;  which  is 
also  noted  of  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  15;  xvi.  13; 
xvii  2 ;  xviii.  4,  that  it  was  his  manner  on  the  sab- 
bath days  to  go  into  the  83niagogues,  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made,  and  there,  after  the  reading 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  to  preach  to  the  people, 
and  dispute  or  reason  with  them.  So  th^  not- 
withstanding the  public  service  of  the  S3^agogue  ' 
was  all  performed  by  order  and  form,  yet  this  was 
no  reason  to  the  apostles  to  refrain  from  it,  as  a 
thing  simply  sinfril  or  unlawfril;  but  they  com* 
plied  with  it  for  some  time,  probably  to  gain  upon 
the  Jews  the  better,  and  make  them  lay  aside  their 
prejudices  against  the  Christian  doctrine. 

But  besides  their  compliance  with  the  stated 
forms  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  worship,  they  had 
some  forms  of  their  own  in  constant  use  among 
themseivn.    Among  which  we  may  safely  venture ,. 
to  reckon,  1.  The  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  form  appoint-   -  / '• 
ed  by  Christ  to  be  used  by  all  his  disciples ;  of  which    ^\ 
the  primitive  Christians  never  made  any  dispute,  as 
we  shall  see  more  frilly  hereafter.    2.  The  form  of. 
baptism,  constantly  used  without  any  variation,  as 
has  been  showed  in  a  former"  BookT'^"  The  forms     ' 
of  professing  their  frith  in  baptism,  or  the  forms  of    <^ 
sound  words  settled  in  every  church.    4  The  forms  . ; , 
of  renouncing  Satan  and  covenanting  with  Christ 
in  baptism.    5.  The  forms  of  Scripture  hymns  and  u.  c 
psalms,  and  glorifications  of  €tod.    To  which  the 
ancients  seem  to  add,  6thly,  The  forms  of  benedic-  • 
tion,  such  as,  **  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
&c.    And  lastly.  The  repetition  of  the  history  of 
Christ's  institution  of  the  last  supper,  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  consecration,  which,  together  with  the 


Otho.  Lexicon.  Rabbin,  p.  236. 
Part  1.  book  6.  p.  375. 


*  Epiphan.  Her.  29.  Nazarvor.  in  fine. 

'1  Justin.  Dial,  cum Tryph.  p.  385.    «  Book  XI.  r hap.  iii. 
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use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  is  generally  thought  to  descend  from 
apostolical  practice.  These  things  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that  even  the  apostles  themselves^  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  gift  of  inspired  prayer, 
v^hether  in  matter,  or  method,  or  words,  or  lan- 
guages, sometimes  confined  themselves  to  forms, 
without  any  reflection  on  their  gifts,  or  stinting  of 
the  Spirit,  or  want  of  edification  to  their  hearers. 
If  these  things  be  rightly  considered,  some  of  them 
at  least  will  evince,  that  the  use  of  well  chosen  and 
well  appointed  forms,  are  no  ways  disagreeable  to 
apostolical  practice,  since  the  apostles  themselves 
both  complied  with  the  forms  in  use  in  the  Jewish 
temple  and  synagogue,  and  used  some  others  of 
Christian  institution.  I  now  proceed  to  carry  this 
inquiry  through  the  three  or  four  following  ages  of 
the  church. 

And  here,  first,  we  may  add  what  Josephus  says 
of  the  Essenes,"  That  they  were  used  to  rise  before 
the  sun  was  up,  and  ofier  unto  God  warpU^  nvac 
tix^*  certain  prayers,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  forefathers,  or  such  as  they  had  received  from 
them :  and  what  Philo  says**  of  the  Thcrapeuts  of 
Alexandria,  the  ascetics,  whether  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, that  lived  there  in  his  time.  That  the  president 
among  them,  after  he  had  made  a  sermon,  first  be- 
gan to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  praise  of  God,  either 
such  as  he  had  composed  himself,  or  one  taken  out 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  the  close  of  which  they 
all,  both  men  and  women,  joined  in  concert  with 
him.  Again,  in  their  vigils,"  they  divided  them- 
selves into  two  quires,  the  one  of  men,  the  other  of 
women,  each  of  which  had  their  precentor ;  and  so 
they  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  God,  composed  in 
divers  sorts  of  metre,  sometimes  one  side  singing  and 
sometimes  the  other,  in  imitation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  their 
precentors,  at  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  so  much  a  re- 
semblance of  the  ancient  Christian  way  of  psalmody, 
that  Eusebius,"  who  transcribes  a  great  many  things 
out  of  this  curious  tract  of  Philo,  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  description  of  the  worship  of 
such  Jews  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion  : 
in  which  opinion  he  is  followed  not  only  by  St. 
Jerom,"  but  by  many  learned  writers  of  this  last  age 
also,  I  shall  not  need  to  determine  this  question, 
whether  they  were  Jews  or  Christians :  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  our  present  purpose,  that  their  way  of  wor- 
shipping God  by  certain  forms  of  praise,  and  those 
of  human  composition,  was  the  same,  or  so  much 
alike,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury lived  Pliny,  a  Roman  proconsul  ^jjj 

in  Bith3mia,  who  giving  Trajan  the  ;iJSj^!!SJ?  *** 
emperor  an  account  of  the  Christian 
way  of  worship,  which  he  had  from  the  mouth  of 
some  apostates,  says,  They  were  used  to  meet  on  a 
certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  dng  a  hymn  al- 
ternately to  Christ  as  God,  binding  themselves  by 
an  oath  or  sacrament  (not  to  any  wicked  thing,  but) 
that  they  would  not  steal,  nor  rob^  nor  commit 
adultery,  nor  break  their  fiedth,  nor  withhold  the 
pledge."  The  word,  carmen  dieere^  which  Pliny 
uses,  will  signify  a  solemn  form  of  prayer,  as  well 
as  praises,  as  Vossius"  and  Brissonius"  have  ob- 
served out  of  the  Roman  writers :  and  then  it  will 
denote,  that  their  whole  Divine  aervice  was  by  a 
stated  form.  However,  in  the  moat  restrained  tense 
it  implies,  that  they  used  certain  forma  in  some  part 
of  their  service  in  their  alternate  hymnody,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed  but  by  compo- 
sition and  prescription.  And  that  makes  it  proba- 
ble, that  the  rest  of  their  service  was  then  of  the 
same  nature  and  order.  -    i  U^Lr/"  \v,  •  j.  ^^  Uu^v^i. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  cennuy,  Igilatiusis 
said  by  the  ancient  historians  to  have  brought  in 
the  way  of  alternate  singing'*  into  the  church  of 
Antioch ;  that  is,  hymns  sung  alternately  to  the 
praise  of  the  holy  Trinity.  For  they  speak  not  of 
the  alternate  singing  of  David's  Psalma,  as  intro- 
duced by  Ignatius,  but  of  hymns  composed  by  him 
to  set  forth  the  Divinity  of  Christ :  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  practice,  not  only  from 
what  has  been  already  observed  out  of  the  account 
given  by  Pliny,  but  from  what  is  said  by  that  an- 
cient author  in  Eusebius,"  who  wrote  against  the 
heresy  of  Artemon  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century ;  where,  among  other  arguments  which  he 
brings  for  the  church's  constant  belief  of  our  Sa-^^ 
viour*s  Divinity,  he  urges  this  for  one.  That  from  ^ 
the  beginning  there  were  psalms  and  hymns  com-  /:, 
posed  by  the  brethren,  and  written  by  the  fajthfol,  ,. 
setting  forth  the  praises  of  Christ  as  the  Word  of '  ^ 
God,  and  declaring  the  Divinity  of  his  person. 
Among  these  hymns  we  may  reckon  those  of  IgnSP 
tius,  composed  for  the  service  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch, which  probably  might  continue  in  use  till 
Paulus  Samosateusis  removed  them  out  of  the 
church,  and  introduced  others  in  their  room,  as  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  mentioned  in  Eu- 
sebius," object  against  him.  j^  . 

It  is  not  improbable,  likewise,  but  that  Ignatius,  ^^ 
as  he  made  hymns,  so  might  compose  a  whole  fonn  ' 
of  prayers  for  the  use  of  his  own  church,  as  was 


"  Joseph,  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  12. 

*«  Philo  de  Vita  Contemplativa,  t  2.  p.  1214. 

»  Philo,  ibid.  p.  1215.  »•  Eiweb.  lib.  2.  cap.  17. 

"  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  21.     "  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97. 

*  Vo«8.  Comment,  in  loc.  p.  97. 


**  Brition.  de  Formulis,  p.  97. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  6.  rap.  8.  Hist.  Tripartita,  lib.  10.  cap.  9. 
"  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28.   See  this  cited  before,  chap.  2. 
sect.  3. 
»'  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
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customaiy  for  bishops  to  do  in  those  days.  To 
which  custom  he  seems  to  refer  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Magnesians,  when  he  bids  them  do  nothing  with- 
out the  bishops  and  the  presbyters;  nor  attempt 
any  thing  seemingly  agreeable  to  their  private  fan- 
cies; but  when  they  met  together,"  to  have  one 
prayer  and  one  supplication.  Which  not  only  for- 
bids them  to  break  out  and  divide  into  schisms  and 
separate  assemblies,  but  also  to*  conform  to  the 
order  of  prayers  agreed  upon  by  the  bishop  and 
presbytery  of  the  church. 

Not  long  after  Ignatius,  we  meet  with  the  colla- 
teral evidence  of  Lucian  the  heathen,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  service.  For  in 
one  of  his  dialogues,  describing  his  coming  into  a 
religious  assembly,  he  says,  he  there  heard  that 
prayer  which  began  with  the  Father,  and  ended 
with  the  hymn  of  many  names.**  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  by  the  prayer  beginning  with  the 
Father,  he  means  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  was  of 
known  and  general  use  in  the  eucharistical  service: 
but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  he  means  by  the  hymn 
of  many  names,  that  came  after  it  Bishop  Weten- 
hall"  takes  it  for  the  lesser  or  common  doxology, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost : "  Dr.  Smith"  and  others,  for  the  great 
doxology,  ''Glory  be  to  God  on  high;**  which  I 
think  more  probable:  though  it  is  not  necessary 
in  oar  present  inquiry,  to  determine  what  hjonn  it 
was;  it  being  sufficient  to  our  purpose,  that  he 
speaks  of  some  prayers  and  hymns  then  of  such 
common  and  vulgar  use  in  the  Christian  worship, 
as  that  they  were  known  to  the  very  heathens. 

Justin  Martyr's  authority  is  commonly  alleged 
on  both  sides,  both  for  and  against  liturgies.  The 
defenders  of  prescribed  forms  urge  his  mentioning 
coty^  cix^9  common  prayers :"  the  opposers,  with 
great  vehemence,  argue  for  extempore  prayer,  be- 
cause he  says.  The  bishop  offered  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings hen  i^ofucf  with  all  his  might  and  power."* 
Now,  to  speak  freely,  I  think  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tion in  either  of  these  expressions :  for  they  are  both 
ambiffoous.    Common  prayer  does  not  always  im- 


ply, that  the  minister  prayed  by  a  prescribed  form : 
for  inspired  prayer  was  doubtless  common  prayer, 
when  offered  in  a  public  congregation  :  and  though 
it  was  then  a  form  prescribed  to  the  people,  yet  it 
was  not  so  to  the  minister ;  but  conceived  by  im- 
mediate inspiration.  Therefore  we  cannot  argue 
barely  from  the  mentioning  of  common  prayer, 
that  the  minister  prayed  by  a  prescribed  form,  un- 


less it  be  added,  as  usually  it  is  in  Chrysostom,  that 
the  congregation  prayed  fuf  ^vy,  ifvith  one  voice, 
joining  vocally  in  the  whole  prayer,  or  alternately, 
by  way  of  responses,  with  the  minister ;  for  that 
implies,  that  the  people  understood  beforehand  the 
words  of  their  common  prayers,  before  they  were 
uttered  by  the  minister.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  solidity  in  the  argument  brought  against  litur- 
gies, from  Justin's  saying,  That  the  bishop  prayed 
and  gave  thanks,  d<rf/  lifvaiuQ,  with  all  his  ability  or 
power.  For  this  may  not  at  all  relate  to  the  inven- 
tion of  words,  but  to  the  ardency  and  intenseness 
of  devotion,  which  may  be  in  the  use  of  prescribed 
forms  as  well  as  those  of  immediate  conception. 
And  so  it  is  plain  the  very  same  phrase  is  used  by 
Nazianzen,  when  he  exhorts  the  Christians  to  sing 
hcii  ivvafUQ,  witli  all  their  might,  that  triumph^ 
hymn^  upon  the  death  of  Julian,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sang  when  the  Egyptians  were  drown- 
ed in  the  Red  Sea.  Which  was  not  an  extempore 
hymn,  but  a  form  composed  by  Moses,  and  appoint- 
ed to  be  sung  alternately  by  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  Exod.  xv.  So  that,  after  all  the  pains  that 
has  been  taken  by  some  late  writers  to  draw  an 
argument  against  liturgies  out  of  this  passage  of 
Justin,  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  conclusion : 
and  yet  this  is  the  only  passage  that  is  brought 
against  them.  But  it  is  more  material  to  consider, 
that  Justin  lived  among  the  Jews,  who  certainly 
used  set  forms  of  prayer,  one  of  which  he  condemns, 
as  I  have  showed  before,  as  an  execration  inserted 
against  the  Christians,  but  says  nothing  against  the 
other,  which  yet  doubtless  he  would  have  done,  had 
he  believed  the  use  of  liturgies  to  have  been  only  a 
piece  of  Jewish  superstition,  unbecoming  the  spirit 
of  a  Christian.  But  he  too  well  understood  the 
practice  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  comply- 
ing with  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  service,  to  put  any 
such  mark  or  brand  of  infamy  upon  them.  And 
therefore  this  is  of  more  weight  with  me,  to  persuade 
that  Justin  believed  the  known  forms  both  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  service  to  be  lawful,  than  any 
ambiguous  expressions  are  to  persuade  the  contrary. 
Not  long  after  Justin,  lived  Irenteus,  bishop  of 
Lyons  in  France.  And  he  takes  notice  of  a  certain 
form  used  in  the  Christian  worship,  so  well  known 
to  the  Valentinian  heretics,  that  they  made  use  of  it 
as  an  argument  to  prove  their  own  fiaibulous  doctrine 
of  the  aeones :  For,  said  they,  you  yourselves  of  the 
church,  in  your  thanksgivings,  say.  For  ages  of 
ages,**  or  aones  of  <ames:  thereby  intimating  the 


**  Ignat.  Bp.  ad  Magnesian.  n.  7.  Mif^i  7riip&<n\Tt  g^SiKo- 
ydr  Tt  ^Uf%ir%ai  Uia  vfiiv'  aXX'  iirl  t6  airrd  fiia  irpotrtvxht 
Ilia  Sitivit. 

*Laciao.  Philopatris,  p.  1128.  T^v  «vx*}y  ^"^^  irarpd« 
dpl^fiBP09t  <^o^  T^*^  iroXvwirv/uov  tfiiiv  tit  t/Xo«  I'jriOiU. 

>•  Wetenhall't  Gift  of  Singing,  chap.  11.  p.  273. 

"  SmiUi't  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  226.  Comber, 
2  R 


Orig.  of  Liturgies,  chap.  2.  p.  30,  takes  it  for  the  trisaffion. 

"Justin   Apol.2.  p.  97. 

"  Justin,  ibid.  p.  ^. 

^  Naz.  Orat3.  quae  est  1.  Invectiv.  cent.  Julian.  1. 1.  p.  54. 

*'  Iren. lib.  I.e.  1.    'AXXd  Kal  Vfxat  lirl  r^v  tifxapurrias 
Xeyovrav,  tU  roDf  altovai  t5»v  aiuivtavy  kKtivovt  roiti  alwvat 
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mmea  which  we  contend  for.  This  plainly  refers 
to  some  form  of  thanksgiving  then  of  known  use 
in  the  church.  Dr.  Comber  and  some  others  take 
it  for  the  Gloria  Patriy  because  it  ends  as  that  in 
Ireneeus  did,  with  the  words,  "  world  without  end. 
Amen."  But  I  rather  conceive,  with  Dr.  Grabe,*"  that 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  great  thanksgiving  in 
the  eucharist ;  where  the  glorification  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ends  with  the  words  iIq  toi^ 
oitivaQ  rwv  aluvmv,  world  without  end;  to  which  the 
people  always  answered,  Amen,  as  appears  from  the 
form  remaining  in  the  Constitutions,^  of  which 
more  in  its  proper  place. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
who,  speaking  of  the  church,  says.  It  was  the  con- 
gregation of  those  who  prostrated  themselves  in 
prayers,  having,  as  it  were,  ^m^y  n^v  mv^  one 
common  voice  ;**  which  implies,  that  their  prayers 
were  such  as  that  they  could  join  vocally  in  them, 
either  by  repeating  the  whole,  or  at  least  by  alternate 
responses.  He  also  mentions  a  form  of  prayer  used 
over  the  penitents  by  the  Valentinians,  in  imposition 
of  hands,  in  the  close  of  which  were  these  words,* 
That  they  may  obtain  angelical  absolution.  Not  to 
mention  that  conunon  form  of  doxology,  which  he 
uses  at  the  end  of  his  Pedagogue,  To  whom  be  glory 
both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

Next  after  him  Tertullian  often  tells  us,  that 
they  used  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  form  enjoined  by 
Divine  command,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  a 
following  chapter.**  He  also  says,**  That  the  form 
of  baptism  was  appointed  and  prescribed  by  Christ 
to  be  always  in  the  "  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  not  only  so, 
but  to  this  the  church  added  several  other  ceremo- 
nies and  observations,  which  were  not  enjoined  ex- 
pressly in  so  many  words  by  Christ  As  the  form 
of  renouncing  the  devil,*  and  his  pomp,  and  his 
angels ;  the  trine  immersion ;  the  interrogatories  and 
responses,  which  were  made  in  a  certain  form  to  the 
articles  of  the  creed ;  the  giving  of  milk  and  honey 
to  the  newly  baptized;  the  obligation  to  abstain 
from  bathing  for  a  whole  week  after:  all  which 
observations  were  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution 
and  prescription.  So,  again,  their  receiving  the 
eucharist  in  their  morning*  assemblies  before  day, 
which  Christ  instituted  after  supper ;  their*  annual 


«  Grabe,  Not.  in  loc.  Irenxi. 

«»  Constit.  Apoitol.  lib.  8.  cap.  12. 

•*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  cap.  6.  p.  848.  Edit  Oxon. 

**  Clem.  Epitome,  p.  974.  'Ev  ti»  x«*po^«<^^?  \iyovtrt¥ 
iiri  TiXoWf  clc  XvTptotriv  iyyiXiKtiv, 

«  Chap.  7. 

^  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  cap.  13.  Lex  tioguendi  imposita  est, 
et  forma  proescripta.  ite,  &c. 

*•  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3  ct  13.    It.  de  Bapt.  cap.  6. 

*•  Tertul.  de  Coron.  cap.  3. 

••  Tertul.  de  Jejun.  cap.  13. 

*'  Tertul.  ibid. 


oblations  and  commemoratioiis  for  the  dead;  their 
avoiding  fasting,  and  refusing  to  pray  kneeling,  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost;  their  signing  themselves  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  all  occasions ;  and  their  ap- 
pointing of  occasional  fasts,**  together  with  the  fast 
of  Lent,  and  stationary  days.  None  of  which  were 
of  exjjT^  Divine  command,  but  were  instituted  by 
the  church,  with  many  other  obaervadons  of  the 
like  nature,  for  the  edification  of  her  children,  as 
her  rules  of  discipline,  and  psalmody,  and  singing 
a  particular  psalm  at  the  eucharist,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  our  author.**  Again  he  intimates,"  that 
in  all  their  assemblies  they  had  not  only  sermons 
and  prayers,  but  also  the  Scriptures  read,  and  psafans 
sung  to  the  glory  of  Grod.  Which  must  be  allowed 
to  be  forms  of  praise  and  glorification.  Nor  would 
it  be  material  to  suggest,  that  TertulUan,  when  he 
wrote  this,  wns  a  Montanist;  for  both  the  church  and 
heretics  commonly  agreed  in  singing  of  Davids 
Psalms,  and  even  vied  in  hymns  of  their  own  com- 
position and  prescription.  Tertnllian  indeed  does 
not  expressly  say,  that  their  prayers,  like  their 
psalms,  were  oflered  in  a  certain  form  of  words ;  but 
he  says  what  may  incline  a  man  reasonably  to  believe 
it  For,  as  a  proof  of  the  Christians'  lojralty,  he 
says,"*  They  met  together,  and  as  if  they  were  drawn 
up  in  battle,  did  jointly  set  upon  Gk>d  with  their 
prayers,  which  violence  was  acceptable  to  him. 
They  prayed  for  the  emperors,  for  their  officers  and 
powers,  for  the  state  of  the  world,  for  die  peace  of 
their  government,  and  for  the  continuance  of  their 
empire.  And  again  he  says,  They  prayed  constantly 
for  all  the  emperors,  that  they  might  have  a  long 
life  and  quiet  reign ;  that  their  family  might  be  safe, 
their  armies  valiant,  their  senate  fiuthful,  their 
people  virtuous,  and  that  the  whole  world  might  be 
in  peace.  Now  these,  as  we  sliall  see  hereafter, 
were  known  parts  of  the  church's  liturgy ;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  of  constant  use,  they  had  been 
but  poor  arguments  of  the  Christians*  loyalty,  for 
which  Tertullian  here  produces  them.  In  another 
place,  he  expressly  mentions  the  same  doxology  ss 
Ireneeus  does  before  him;  for,  speaking  against 
Christians  frequenting  the  Roman  theatres,  he  aski 
them>  With  what  face  they  could  go**  from  the 
church  of  God  into  the  church  of  the  devil  ?  and 


•■  Tertul.  de  Anima,  cap.  9.  Jam  vero  prout  Scripturs 
leguntur,  aut  psalmi  canuntur,  aut  adlocutionetf  proferantnr, 
aut  petitionet  delognutur:  ita  inde  materiie  vifiooifcai  fob- 
ministrantur. 

**  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  39.  Coimus  in  CflHum  ei  eoogre^ttio- 
nem,  ut  ad  Deum,  quasi  mana  facta,  precatioiiilmi  ambi- 
amus  orantes.  Haec  vis  Deo  grata  est  Oramus  aiiam  pro 
imperatoribus,  pro  ministris ^rum  et  poiestatibus,  prostata 
SKCuli,  pro  renim  quiete,  pro  mora  finis.  It  cap.  30.  Pre* 
cantes  sumus  semper  pro  omnibus  imperaioribus,  ftc. 

^  T^itul  de  Spectac.  cap.  2&.  Quale  est  enim  de  ecdetia 
Dei  in  diaboli  ecclesiam  tendere  ? Ex  ore  illo,  quo  Amen 
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with  that  moath,  wherewith  they  had  said  Amen 
at  the  consecration  or  reception  of  the  eucharist, 
give  testimony  to  a  gladiator  j  or  say,  "  world  with- 
out end,"  to  any  besides  God  and  Christ,  or  to  any 
besides  Christ  their  God  ?  I  do  not  take  this,  with 
some  learned  men,  to  mean  that  common  form  of 
doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  &c.,  at  the  end 
of  the  psalms,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  consecration 
prayer  in  the  communion  service,  which,  as  I  noted 
before,  always  ended  with  those  words,  tig  al&vag, 
**  world  without  end,"  to  which  the  people  subjoined 
their  Amen.  And  then  it  is  an  evident  proof,  that 
the  African  churches  had  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
for  consecrating  the  eucharist,  the  known  words  of 
which  Tertullian  could  allege  to  the  people  as  an 
argument  to  dissuade  them  from  frequenting  the 
heathen  theatres.  He  also  intimates,  that  they 
sang  psalms  and  hjonns  alternately  in  private;" 
for,  to  dissuade  Cluristian  women  from  manying 
heathen  husbands,  he  uses  this  argument.  What  will 
such  a  husband  sing  to  his  wife,  or  the  wife  to  her 
husband  ?  but  if  they  married  Christian  husbands, 
then  they  would  sing  psalms  and  hymns  between 
themselves,  and  mutually  provoke  one  another,  and 
strive"  who  should  make  the  sweetest  melody  to 
their  God.  And  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but 
that  this  private  psalmody  was  an  imitation  of  the 
public  psalmody  of  the  church.  So  when  he  says. 
That  at  their  feasts  of  charity,  after  the  communion 
was  ended,  in  the  close  of  all,  when  they  had  wash- 
ed their  hands,  and  brought  in  lights,*'  every  one 
.  was  excited  either  to  sing  something  out  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  some  hymn  of  his  own  composing ;  this  as 
plainly  argues,  that  they  made  use  of  forms  in  this 
part  0^  their  private  devotions.  For  the  psalms  of 
Scripture  are  undoubtedly  forms,  and  hymns  of 
private  composition  are  no  less  so,  imless  we  will 
suppose  every  one  that  sings,  has  words  suggested 
to  him  by  immediate  inspiration ;  which  still  will 
be  a  form  to  the  congregation  that  hears  it,  though 
not  to  the  person  who  is  so  extraordinarily  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost 

But  there  is  one  expression  in  Tertullian  which 
the  opposers  of  liturgies  lay  great  stress  upon,  be- 
/  eanse  he  says,  The  Christians  prayed  for  the  em- 
I  perar,"  mne  momhrej  quia  de  pectore,  without  any 
monitor,  because  they  prayed  from  their  heart; 
which  they  expound,  praying  extempore.  But  if 
tins  be  interpreted  rigidly,  it  will  prove  much  more 


ia  ssnctum  protuleria,  gladiatori  testimonium  reddere  ?  civ 
alMMKs  alii  onmino  dicere,  nisi  Deo  Christo  ?  or,  as  other 
copies  have  it,  nisi  Deo  et  Christo  ? 

*  TertuL  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  Quid  maritus  suns  illi, 
vel  marito  quid  flla  cantabit  ? 

"*  Ibid.  cap.  9.  Sonant  inter  duos  psalmi  et  hymni,  et 
mutno  provocant,  quis  melius  Deo  suo  canet. 

*  TertuL  ApoL  cap.  39.  Ut  quisque  de  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
vel  de  proprio  ingenio  potest,  provocatur  in  medium  Deo 
canere. 
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than  the  objectors  design.  For  if  they  prayed  simply 
without  any  monitor,  then  it  will  exclude  even  the 
minister's  dictating  to  them  his  own  coriceptions, 
because  these  will  be  an  admonition  or  direction  to 
the  people;  and  so  all  public  prayer  must  cease, 
and  all  devotion  be  resolved  into  the  private  prayers 
of  the  people.  "Which  is  such  an  absurdity,  as  ' 
neither  Tertullian  ever  thought  of,  nor  the  ob- 
jectors themselves  will  allow.  Whatever,  therefore, 
be  meant  by  this  phrase,  pra3ring  from  the  heart 
without  a  monitor,  it  cannot  mean,  that  the  people's 
prayers  were  simply  their  own  conceptions.  Among 
the  many  interpretations  which  are  put  upon  these 
words  by  learned  men,  (which  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Faulkner,"  or  Dr.  Comber,)  I  take  these  two  to  be 
the  most  natural;  either,  first.  That  they  prayed 
memonter,  saying  their  prayers  by  heart,  and  need- 
ing no  prompter,  as  the  heathens  did ;  which  is  the 
sense  that  Rigaltius"  and  Bishop  Fell**  put  upon 
it :  in  which  sense  it  is  an  argument  for  liturgies, 
and  not  against  them:  or,  secondly,  That  they 
prayed  sincerely  from  the  heart,  and  freely  out  of 
the  loyalty  of  their  own  heart  without  compulsion, 
as  Hamon  L'Estrange  and  Dr.  Comber"  interpret 
it  Which  seems  to  be  the  truest  sense :  for  the 
heathens  were  neither  sincere,  nor  hearty,  nor  zeal- 
ous in  their  prayers  for  the  emperor ;  but  the 
Christians  offered  their  prayers  with  all  those  due 
qualifications,  as  became  the  character  of  truly 
pious  votaries  and  loyal  subjects.  The  sense  of 
this  dark  passage  being  thus  cleared,  it  remains  no 
argument  against  liturgies,  unless  a  man  will  say, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sincerity  and  hearti- 
ness in  a  form  of  prayer ;  which  would  be  to  con- 
demn the  whole  cathohc  church  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian, from  whose  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that 
forms  were  generally  used  in  most  parts  of  Divine 
service. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  in  this  century, 
but  only  one  or  two  small  observations  out  of  the 
Acts  of  St  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  two  African 
martyrs,  who  suffered  in  the  latter  end  of  this  age. 
There  it  is  remarked  of  Perpetua,"  that  seeming  in 
a  vision  to  receive  the  eucharist  into  her  hands  and 
eat  it,  all  that  stood  round  her  said,  Amen:  al- 
luding to  the  custom  of  saying  Amen  at  the  recep- 
tion of  it  from  the  hands  of  the  minister  in  the 
church.  There  is  a  like  allusion  to  the  use  of 
the  Trisagicn^  Holy,  holy,  holy,  which  the  angels 


■•  ibid.  cap.  30. 

»  Faulkner,  Libertas  Eccles.  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect  2. 
Comber,  Orig.  of  Liturgies,  chap.  2.  p.  47. 

•  Rigalt.  in  Tertul.  cap.  30. 

«  Fell.  Not  in  Cypr.  de  Oral.  p.  152. 

*  L' Estrange,  Smectymniomastix,  p.  5.  Comber  of  Litur- 
gies, p.  49. 

**  Passio  PerpetuK,  ad  calcem  Lactant.  de  Mort.  Penec. 
p.  10.  Ego  accepi  junctis  manibus,  et  manducayi :  et  uni- 
▼ersi  circumstantes  dixerunt,  Amen. 
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presbyters  had  in  their  books,  were  only  magical 
enchantments:  which  calumny  Origen  not  only 
rejects  with  scorn,  appealing  to  the  experience  of 
the  world,  which  knew  it  to  be  a  fiction ;  but  also 
tells  his  adversary  further,  that  the  prayers  which 
they  used  by  order  Aid  appointment,  were  such  as 
rendered  them  invincible,  and  proof  against  all  the 
force  of  magic  and  power  of  the  devils.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  objection  of  Celsus  lay  against  the 
service  books  of  the  Christian  presbyters,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  Origen's  answer  relates 
to  the  same :  for  Origen  does  not  deny  that  they 
had  any  such  books,  but  only  says,  their  prayers, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  use,  were  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  what  the  adversary  had  represent- 
ed them. 

To  this  we  may  add  what  Origen  says  in  his 
Comments  upon  Job,  that  by  ancient  custom  of  the 
church,"  the  Book  of  Job  was  always  read  in  Lent, 
and  particularly  in  the  Passion  Week,  as  most  pro- 
perly adapted  to  that  occasion.  The  reader  may 
find  this  passage  at  length  hereafter,**  and  therefore 
it  is  sufficient  to  hint  in  this  place,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures in  his  time  were  methodized  and  brought 
under  rule,  being  read  by  some  certain  order  and 
prescription. 

Not  long  after  Origen,  St.  Cjrprian  testifies  not 
only  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  used  as  a  form,  and 
as  a  spiritual  form,  most  acceptable  to  God,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter ;  but  also  mentions  several  other 
forms  of  common  and  noted  use  in  Divine  service. 
As  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  every  one  was 
to  renounce  the  devil  and  the  world  in  a  certain 
form  of  words,*  then  vulgarly  known  in  the  church, 
which  Cyprian  more  than  once  has  occasion  to 
mention.  They  were  likewise  to  make  profession 
of  the  several  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a 
certain  form  of  words,  which  every  church  had  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  this  particular  use,  collected 
into  a  creed.  Cyprian**  often  specifies  both  the 
interrogatories  and  the  answers  that  were  made 
upon  this  occasion;  and  he  assures  us,  they  were  so 
precise  to  a  form,  that  the  Novatians  themselves** 
used  the  very  same  words  in  their  questions  and 
responses,  as  the  catholics  did :  they  observed  the 
same  rule  as  the  church  did :  they  baptized  with 


the  same  creed ;  they  asked  the  party,  Whether  he 
believed  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost?  Whether 
he  believed  in  the  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life, 
by  the  holy  church  ?  which  were  the  first  and  last 
words  in  the  creed.  So  they  kept  close  to  the  same 
form  of  words,  though  they  differed  about  the  sense 
of  them  in  some  particulars  relating  to  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  church :  which  is  so  clear  an  argu- 
ment for  the  observation  of  a  form  in  baptism,  that 
I  see  not  what  can  reasonably  be  replied  to  it. 

Then,  again,  for  the  prayers  in  the  administration 
of  the  eucharist,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  people  bare  a  part  in  them.  I  will  not  in- 
sist on  those  expressions  of  his,  that  they  had  pub- 
Kc  and  common  prayer,**  because  they  are  capable 
of  an  evasion :  but  what  he  says  of  the  people's  an- 
swering to  the  priest,  is  not  to  be  evaded.  For,  per- 
suading the  people  to  use  diligence  and  attention  in 
their  prayers,  he  puts  them  in  mind  of  a  usual  form 
of  speech,  which  the  whole  church  used  to  raise 
their  souls  to  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  temper.  The 
priest,  says  he,  before  prayer  prepares  the  hearts** 
of  the  brethren,  by  premising  a  preface,  and  saying, 
"  Lift  up  your  hearts ;"  that  whilst  the  people  an- 
swer, "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,"  they  may 
be  admonished  at  that  time  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  Lord  only.  What  Cyprian  says  here  of  this 
preface  coming  before  the  prayer,  is  not  so  to  be 
understood,  as  if  it  came  before  all  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  but  immediately  before  the  prayer  of 
consecration  in  the  communion  service :  for,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  there  came  before  this  both  the 
prayers  for  the  catechumens  and  penitents,  and  the 
prayers  for  the  faithful,  or  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
church ;  but  when  the  solemn  prayer  of  the  oblation 
was  to  be  made,  then  it  was  that  the  priest  called 
upon  the  people  in  this  form, "  Lift  up  your  hearts ;" 
and  they  answered,  "  We  lift  them  unto  the  Lord :" 
the  priest  went  on  again,  and  said,  '*  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  our  Lord  God ;"  and  the  people  answered, 
"  It  is  just  and  right  so  to  do."  Then  followed  the 
eucharistical  or  consecration  prayer,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer ;  and  after  that  the  salutation,  Tax  vobis^ 
"  Peace  be  with  you ;"  to  which  the  people  answer- 
ed, "  And  with  thy  spirit."  After  which  they  gave 
one  another  mutually  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  then 


"  Origra.  in  Job,  lib.  1.  p.  366. 

»Book  XIV.  chap.  3.  sect  3. 

**  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  125.  Stare  illic  potuit  Dei  servus, 
et  loqui  et  rienunciare  Christo,  qui  jam  diabolo  renunciaret 
•t  ssculo  ?  It.  Ep.  7.  al.  13.  ad  Rogat.  p.  37.  SsbcuIo  re- 
nvnciayeramut,  eum  baptixati  sumus. 

*i  Ibid.  £p.  70.  ad  Episcopos  Numidas,  p.  190.  Sed  et 
ipaa  interrogatio  quia  fit  in  baptitmo,  testis  est  veritatis. 
Mam  cumdicimut,  Credis  in  vitam  seternam,  et  remissionem 
peccatonim  per  sanctam  ecdesiam?  Intelligimus  remis- 
aionem  peccatonim  non  nisi  in  ecclesia  dari,  &c. 

*■  Ibid.  Ep.  69.  al.  76.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183.  Eandem  No- 
▼atianiun  legem  tenere,  qiiam  catholica  ecclesia  teneat  eo- 


dem  symbolo,  quo  et  nos  baptixare;  eundem  nosse  Deum 
Patrem,  eundem  Filium  Christum,  eundem  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum : Dicunt,  Credis  remissionem  peccatonim  et  vitam 

aeternam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam  ? 

**  Cypr.  de  Oral.  Dom.  p.  141.  Publica  nobis  et  com- 
munis oratio  est.  It  Ep.  8.  al.  11.  ad  Cler.  p.  26.  Oratione 
communi  et  concordi  prece  pro  omnibus  jussit  orare. 

**  Ibid,  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  152.  Ideo  et  sacerdos  ante 
orationem,  praefatione  prscmissa,  parat  fratrum  mentes,  di- 
cendo,  Sursum  corda :  ut  dum  respondet  plebs,  Habemus  ad 
Dominum,  admoneatur,  nihil  aliud  se  quam  Dominum  co« 
gitare  debere. 
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proceeded  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  This  was 
the  form  and  order  of  the  communion  service  in  St. 
Austin's  time  in  the  African  church ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  it  might  be  much  the  same  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian  :  but  Cyprian  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
any  other  part  of  the  prayers,  but  only  that  which 
related  to  his  particular  subject ;  which  one  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  stated  forms  of  prayer  were 
then  allowed  in  the  public  service  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  and  probably  in  the  rest  of  the  African 
churches. 

At  the  same  time  with  Cyprian  lived  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Ceesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who,  having  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  a  certain  woman,  an  impostor, 
who  pretended  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  says, 
She  took  upon  her**  to  consecrate  the  eucharist 
with  the  venerable  invocation,  and  ceremony  of 
predication  then  commonly  used  in  the  church :  he 
means  the  commemoration  of  6od*s  great  blessings 
bestowed  upon  man,  and  the  repetition  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  by  the  ancients  is  called  dvafAvtimQ,  and  mUUa 
pradicatiOf  a  thing  seldom  or  never  omitted  in  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharist  He  adds  also,  that 
the  same  impostor  baptized  many,  using  the  com- 
mon and  appointed  interrogatories,  that  she  might 
not  seem  to  vary  in  any  thing  from  the  rule  of  the 
church.  She  made  them  answer  to  every  article  of 
the  creed,  the  creed  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  holy 
Trinity ;  she  put  the  usual  questions  to  them  pre- 
scribed by  the  church,  that  is,  Whether  they  re- 
nounced the  devil,  his  angels,  his  pomp,  and  his 
service  ?  and,  Whether  they  made  a  covenant  with 
Christ  ?  and  she  did  every  thing  ad  imaginem  ve- 
ritati'Sf  according  to  the  exact  method  and  form  that 
was  observed  in  the  church.  Now,  though  all  this 
was  done  by  the  devil,  speaking  in  an  impostor ; 
yet,  being  done  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  the 
church,  it  argues,  that  the  church  at  that  time  had 
a  stated  rule  and  order  for  administering  both  the 
sacraments,  and  that  the  forms  were  so  well  known, 
that  this  woman  could  imitate  them  so  exactly,  as 
in  nothing  to  vary  from  the  usual  solemnities  either 
of  prayers,  or  other  ceremonies  then  observed  in  the 
church.  And  if  we  consider,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  two  sacraments  was  then  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  the  church's  service,  this  is  as  clear 
an  evidence  as  we  can  desire,  to  prove  that  pre- 
scribed forms  were  now  in  use  in  the  Asiatic 
churches. 


■*  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ad  Cypr.  p.  223.  Hoc  frequenter  ausa 
est,ut  invucatione  non  contemptibili  sanctificare  se  panem, 
et  eucharistiam  facere  simularct,  et  sacrificium  Domino  non 
sine  Sacramento  solits  prsedicationis  offerret;  baptixaret 
quoque  multos*  iisitata  et  legitima  verba  inlerrogationis 
usurpans,  ut  nil  dtscrepare  ab  ecclesiastica  regula  videretur. 
— Nunqtiid  et  hoc  Stephanus,  et  qr.i  illi  consentiunt,  com- 
probant  ?  Maxime  cui  nee  symbuliimTrinitatis,  nee  inter- 
rogatio  logitima  et  erclcsiaittica  defuit?     Potest  credi  aut 


Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neocstuea  in 
Pontus,  was  contemporary  with  Firmiliaiiy  and  be 
was  a  man  famous  for  working  miracles  by  the  Spi- 
rit, whence  be  had  the  name  of  Thaumatuigiis,  the 
wonder-worker.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
prayed  also  by  the  Spirit,  yet  he  prayed  by  a  fonn; 
which  shows,  that  praying  by  a  form,  and  praying 
by  the  Spirit,  are  not  inconsistent  As  he  was  the 
founder  of  his  church,  (finding  but  seTcnteen  Chris- 
tians when  he  came  thither,  and  leaving  but  aeven- 
teen  heathens  when  he  was  taken  from  it,)  so  he  left 
them  a  liturgy  or  form  of  Divine  service,  which 
they  were  so  tenacious  of,  that,  as  St  Basil**  testi* 
fies  of  them,  they  would  not  suffer  one  ceremony, 
or  one  word,  or  one  mystical  form,  to  be  added  to 
those  which  he  had  left  among  them.  He  settled 
the  way  of  singing  psalms,  not  alternately,  but  by 
the  common  voice  of  the  people  all  joining  together: 
and  the  clergy  of  Neocsesarea  were  such  admirers 
of  this  rule,  that  when  St  Basil  had  introduced  the 
alternate  way  into  his  own  church,  they  were  of- 
fended at  it,  and  objected  against  him,  that  it  was 
not  so  in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  Upon 
which  St  Basil  was  forced  to  write  an  apologetical 
epistle  to  them  in  vindication  of  his  practice,  wherrin 
he  shows,  That  the  way  of  alternate  song  was  now 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  all  the  Eastern 
churches,  except  that  of  Neocssarea;  and  that, 
however  tenacious  that  church  had  formerly  been  of 
the  ways  and  forms  of  Gregory,  yet  in  one  particu- 
lar they  had  now  made  an  alteration :  for  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  they*'  had  none  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  prayers,  called  litanies,  which  now  in  St 
Basil's  time  they  had  admitted  into  their  service, 
and  were  very  sealous  in  the  use  of  it,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  neither  of  St  Gregoxy's  com- 
position, nor  used  at  all  in  his  days.  As  this  shows 
that  the  use  of  litanies  was  brought  into  the  church 
of  Neoca'sarea  some  years  after  the  time  of  St  Gre- 
gory ;  so  it  as  evidently  proves  that  their  other  forms 
were  instituted  by  him,  and  derived  their  original 
from  his  composition,  who  was  the  first  founder  of 
the  church. 

Not  long  after  this,  we  find  a  complaint  made  by 
the  council  of  Antioch,  anno  270,  against  Paulus 
Samosatensis,  the  heretical  bishop  of  that  place, 
that  he  had  forbidden  the  use  of  such  psalms'*  or 
hymns  as  were  used  to  be  sung  in  the  church  to  the 
honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  only  the  novel  compositions  of  late 


remissio  peccatorum  data,  aut  lavacri  salutarit  regeoeratio 
rite  perfecta,  ubi  omnia  quamvis  ad  imagioem  vcntatas,  ta* 
men  per  dfemonem  gesta  sunt,  &c. 

*•  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29.  p.  dGa  Ov  wp^i» 
Tivd,  ou  \6yov,  ov  Tvirov  Tiinik  /AvmriKdv,  trap'  09  imlp^tt 
fcarftXiirc,  Tt}  licjcXfio-ta  irpoirldiiKap. 

"^  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocsesar.  'AXX*  oMi  «2  Ximmtai 
iwl  rptiyoplovf  fie  iffiiU  vvv  ivii-iidiiftTc. 

"  Cone.  Antioch.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  30. 
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and  modem  authors.  I  have  ahready  produced  this 
passage  more  at  length"  to  prove  the  worship  of 
our  Saviour :  and  here  it  serves  to  prove,  that  they 
worshipped  him  by  certain  forms  of  praise,  which 
the  bishop  cast  out  of  the  church,  upon  a  pretence 
of  novelty :  which  was  but  a  mere  pretence ;  for 
such  forms  of  praise  had  been  in  use  in  the  church 
Awapx^Cf  from  the  beginning,  as  the  ancient  writer 
against  the  heresy  of  Artemon  in  Eusebius"  words 
it.  And  about  the  same  time  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  composed  hymns  of  the  hke  nature  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Dionysius,"  bishop  of  Alexandria;  who  also  him- 
self used  a  certain  form  of  dozology  to  the  whole 
Trinity,  as  is  reported  by  St  Basil,*^  who  also  tells 
us,  in  the  same  place.  That  Athenogenes  the  martyr 
composed  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  adds,  that  the  hymn  called  Hymnus  Lucernalis, 
the  hymn  to  be  sung  at  lighting  of  candles  in  the 
evening  service,  containing  a  glorification  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  was  of  ancient  use  in  the  church;  so 
ancient,  that  he  knew  not  who  was  the  author  of  it 
But  I  have  already  alleged  these  more  at  large"  in 
vindicating  the  worship  of  our  Saviour,  and  there- 
fore content  myself  barely  to  hint  them  as  ^cus- 
tomed forms  of  praise  in  this  place.    ' 

I  shall  only  note  one  thing  more  in  this  century, 
out  of  the  epistle  of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Fabian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  recorded  by  Eusebius : 
which  is.  That  it  was  customary,  in  those  days,  for 
the  minister  to  use  a  form  of  words  at  the  delivery 
of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist,  saying.  The 
body  of  Christ,  or  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  which  the 
people  always  answered,  Amen.  For  Cornelius," 
speaking  of  the  wickedness  of  Novatian,  says,  When 
he  delivered  the  eucharist  to  the  people,  he  obliged 
them,  instead  of  saying  Amen,  at  the  naming  of  it, 
to  swear  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  they 
would  not  desert  his  party,  nor  return  to  Cornelius : 
which  custom  of  saying  Amen,  in  answer  to  the 
minister,  when  he  named  the  body  or  blood  of 
Christ,  is  both  an  ancient  and  universal  practice. 
For  Tertullian,"  as  has  been  showed  already,  men- 
tions it  long  before ;  and  we  find  it  frequently  in 
the  writers  of  the  next  age,  St  Ambrose,  St  Cyril, 


St  Austin,  St  Jerom,  and  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  in  another  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen-  g^ , 
tury,  Amobius,  apologizing  for  the  uS'ot^^tfUJta 
Christian  devotions,  tells  the  heathens,  "-'o«^"°*«^- 
They  might  know  that  they  worshipped  the  supreme 
God,  and  called  upon  him  for  what  they  desired,  by 
the  sound  of  their  voice,"  which  they  used  in  prayer. 
He  says,  they  all  prostrated  themselves  before  him, 
adoring  him  with  joint  supplications."  And  he 
gives  us  the  general  heads  of  their  prayers,  which 
are  very  agreeable  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
church,  viz.  That  God  would  grant"  peace  and 
pardon  to  all  men,  to  the  magistrates,  to  the  armies, 
and  to  the  emperors ;  to  their  friends  and  to  their 
enemies ;  to  those  that  were  alive,  and  those  that 
were  set  at  liberty  from  the  bonds  of  the  body. 
Which  petitions  are  so  conformable  to  the  method 
and  order  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  that  one  might 
have  imagined  them  to  be  offered  by  a  form,  though 
Amobius  had  said  nothing  of  their  joint  prayers,  ov 
vocal  consent  in  their  devotions. 

LactantiuB  and  Eusebius  wrote  after  the  great 
persecution  under  Diocletian  and  his  associates  was 
over ;  and  they  both  take  notice  of  forms  of  prayer 
appointed  by  the  first  Christian  emperors  for  their 
soldiers  to  use,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  churoh, 
Lactantius  says  expressly,  that  when  Licinius  was 
about  to  join  battle  with  Maximinus,  Maximinus 
made  a  vow  to  Jupiter,  that  if  he  got  the  victory,  he 
would  utterly  extinguish  and  blot  out  the  very  name 
of  Christians.  Upon  which,  the  night  after  an  an- 
gel of  God  came  and  stood  by  Licinius  as  he  lay  at 
rest,  bidding  him  rise  quickly,  and  pray  to  the  most 
high  God  with  all  his  army,  promising  him  the  vic- 
tory if  he  did  so.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  he 
thought  with  himself  that  he  arose  and  stood  with 
the  angel  who  gave  him  this  warning,  and  who  then 
taught  him  after  what  manner  and  in  what  words 
they  should  pray.  Therefore,  awaking  out  of  sleep, 
he  ordered  a  notary  to  be  brought  to  him,  to  whom 
he  dictated  the  prayer"  in  these  very  words,  as  he 
had  heard  them :  O  thou  most  high  God,  we  be- 
seech thee.    O  holy  God,  we  beseech  thee.    We 


"  Chap.  2.  sect.  3.  **  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  28. 

**  Dionys.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  7.  cap.  2t. 

•*  Ba»il.  de  Spir.  Sanrto,  cap.  29.    "  Sec  chap.  2.  «ect  2. 

**  Gomel.  Bp.  ad  Fabian,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6.  cap.  43.  p.  245. 

*  Tertol.  de  Spectac.  cap.  25. 

**  Aroob.  lib.  1.  p.  24.  Soiiunum  invocaie  oot  Deum,  et 
ab  eo  quod  postulamus  orare,  vel  auribus  poterit  scire,  vel 
iptius  vocis  sono,  qua  utimur  in  precibus,  noscitare. 

"  Ibid.  p.  25.  Huic  omnes  ex  more  prostemimur,  hunc 
cottatis  precibus  adoramnii. 

"  Id.  lib.  4.  p.  181.  Cur  nostra  ineruerint  iminaniter  con- 
?enticuladirui  ?  In  quibus  summus  oratur  Deus,  pax  cunctis 
et  venia  postulatur,  magittratibos,  exercitibus,  regibus,  fa- 
miliaribus,  inimicis,  adhuc  vitam  degentibus,  et  resolutis 
corporum  vinctione. 


"*  Lact.  de  Mort.  Persecut  cap.  46.  Discusso  somno 
notarium  jussit  asciri,  et  sicut  audierat,  haec  verba  dictavit 
Summe  Dens,  te  rogamus.  Sancte  Deus,  te  rogamus.  Om- 
nem  jnstitiam  tibi  commendamus ;  salutem  nostram  tibi 
commeodamus ;  imperium  nostrum  tibi  commendamna. 
Per  te  vivimus,  per  te  victores  et  felices  exist  imus.  Summe 
sancte  Deus,  preces  nostras  exaudi.  Brachia  nostra  ad  to 
tendimus.  Exaudi,  sancte  summe  Deus.  Scribuntur  hiec 
in  libellis  pluribus,  et  per  prasposttos  tribunosque  mittuntur, 
ut  suos  quisque  milites  doceat.  Erat  jam  utraque  aciet 

in  coospectu.  Liciniani  scuta  deponunt,  galeas  resolvunt, 
ad  coelum  manOs  tendunt,  praeeimtibus  praepositis,  et  post 
imperatorem  precem  dicunt :  audit  acies  peritura  precan- 
tium  murmur.  lUi  oratione  ter  dicta,  virtute  jam  pleni, 
&c. 
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commend  all  the  justice  of  our  cause  to  thee :  we 
commend  our  safety  unto  tliee :  we  commend  our 
empire  unto  thee.  By  thee  we  live,  by  thee  we  are 
victorious  and  happy.  O  most  high  and  holy  God, 
hear  our  prayers.  We  stretch  forth  our  arms  unto 
thee.  Hear  us,  O  most  high  and  holy  God.  These 
words  were  written  in  many  books,  and  sent  by  the 
generals  and  tribunes,  that  they  might  teach  them 
to  their  soldiers.  When  the  day  of  battle  came,  the 
soldiers  laid  aside  their  shields,  and  put  off  their 
helmets,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  said 
the  prayer  after  the  emperor,  their  generals  repeat- 
ing it  before  them.  And  this  they  did  so  loudly, 
that  the  adverse  army,  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  heard 
the  echo  of  their  prayer.  Which  when  they  had 
repeated  three  times,  they  were  inspired  with  cou- 
rage, and  resuming  their  arms,  though  they  were  but 
a  few,  they  without  any  loss  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies ;  whom  the  most  high 
God,  says  our  author,  delivered  up  to  be  slaughtered, 
as  if  they  had  come  not  to  engage  in  battle,  but  as 
men  devoted  to  death  and  destined  to  destruction. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  this  little  golden  tract 
of  Lactantius  came  to  light,  and  therefore  probably 
this  testimony  may  not  very  often  have  fallen  under 
the  observation  of  every  ordinary  reader.  But  as 
there  is  no  dispute  to  be  made  of  the  truth  of  the 
relation  upon  the  authority  of  Lactantius,  so  it  is 
an  illustrious  evidence  both  of  the  opinion  of  Lac- 
tantius and  the  general  sense  of  Christians,  that 
they  did  not  think  forms  of  prayer  unlawful,  be- 
cause they  were  written  in  a  book,  nor  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  any  offence,  for  this  prayer  was  thrice 
repeated.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  this  prayer 
was  dictated  immediately  by  an  angel,  the  same 
and  more  may  be  said  of  the  Lord*8  prayer,  that  it 
was  dictated  by  Christ  himself,  and  the  Psalms  were 
written  as  forms  of  prayer  and  praise  by  an  inspired 
penman  ;  and  yet  there  are  those,  who,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  forms,  despise  the 
use  of  them,  when  inserted  into  any  liturgy  of  the 
church. 

Parallel  to  this  testimony  of  Lactantius  is  that 
other  relation  of  Eusebius  concerning  Constantine, 
That  he  ordered  all  his  soldiers,  as  many  of  them 
as  were  heathens,  to  go  forth  into  the  field  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  there,  with  hands  and  hearts  lift  up 
to  heaven,  to  offer  up  to  God  /K/ifXcri^/icvi^v  «//x')*'»"* 
a  certain  prayer  which  they  had  learned  and  pre- 
meditated before.  The  prayer  was  to  be  said  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  was  the  vulgar  language,  and 
in  this  express  form  of  words :  We  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  the  only  God ;  '"*  we  profess  thee  to  be 
our  King ;  we  call  upon  thee  as  our  helper.     It  is 


'^  Euseb.  di  Vita  Constant,  lib.  4.  cap.  19. 

>•'  Ibid.  cap.  20. 

*•*  ibid.  cap.   17.      KIt'   f  u)(A«  Ivdivfiovi  tritv  tois  t6¥ 


from  thee  we  haTe  our  victories ;  by  thee  we  are 
superior  to  our  enemies.  We  give  thee  thanks  for 
the  by-past  fovours  and  benefits  we  have  already  re- 
ceived ;  and  we  hope  in  thee  for  those  that  are  to 
come.  We  are  all  htmible  siq)plicantB  onto  thee, 
beseeching  thee  to  preserve  Constantine  oar  king, 
with  all  his  pious  children,  and  grant  him  long  to 
reign  over  us  with  safety  and  victory.  This  was 
the  prayer  which  he  enjoined  the  heathens  in  his 
army  to  use  every  Lord's  day. 

As  for  those  that  were  Christiana,  he  commanded 
them  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  attend  the 
prayers  of  the  church  on  the  Lord's  day,  setting 
them  a  pattern  in  his  own  practice.  He  ordered 
his  01(71  palace  after  the  manner  of  a  chmrch,  first 
taking  the  Bible  into  his  hands,  and  reading  and 
meditating  therein,  and  then  repeating  the  pre- 
scribed prayers*"  with  all  his  royal  family.  Whidi 
shows  that  forms  of  prayer  were  then  generally 
used  in  the  church,  since  Constantine  used  the  pre- 
scribed prayers  in  his  own  &roily,  and  thereby  made 
it  to  resemble  the  church.      %- 

Eusebius  highly  extols  and  applauds  Constantine 
for  all  this;  which  argues  that  Eusebius  himself 
was  no  enemy  to  prescribed  forms.  And  indeed  we 
are  beholden  to  his  history  both  for  the  knowledge 
of  this  of  Constantine,  and  many  other  forms, 
which  had  been  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  his  care 
and  diligence  in  preserving  them ;  of  which  any 
reader  may  be  sensible,  that  considers  how  many 
things  have  already  been  alleged  out  of  his  treasury, 
especially  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Es- 
senes,  and  their  way  of  worship,  out  of  Philo 
Judeeus ;  for  as  it  is  evident  that  they  worshipped 
God  by  certain  forms,  so  it  is  as  evident  that  Euse- 
bius took  them  for  Christians,  and  their  worship 
for  the  way  of  worship  settled  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians at  Alexandria.**  It  may  not  be  improper 
also  to  observe,  that  Eusebius,  in  one  of  his  letters 
recorded  by  Socrates,***  expressly  says.  That  in  the 
church  of  Ceesarea,  where  he  was  iHshop,  they 
always  had  a  creed  in  a  certain  form  of  words 
(which  he  there  repeats)  whereby  their  catechumens 
were  to  be  instructed,  and  their  answers  in  baptism 
to  be  made  in  the  words  of  it ;  and  that  thus  it  was 
that  he  himself  had  been  there  both  catechised  and 
baptized.  And  if  his  church  allowed  a  form  in  bap- 
tism, there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  she  was  not  averse  to  it  in  other  parts  of 
Divine  service.  Moreover,  from  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  creed 
composed  in  that  council  was  used  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  as  a  precise  form  by  which  all 
catechumens  were  to  make  their  responses  in  bap- 


fiatriXuov  oloroy  irXtjpovviv  dirtdidou. 
»«  Vid.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  17. 
•••  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
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tism,  as  I  have  proved"*  elsewhere  upon  another 
occasion,  though  it  was  not  presently  admitted  as  a 
form  to  be  repeated,  as  now  it  is,  in  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  chureh ;  but  its  being  allowed  as  a 
form  in  baptism,  is  an  argument  that  the  chureh 
had  then  no  exception  against  forms,  since  she  en- 
joined them  in  the  administration  of  her  sacraments, 
which  are  the  most  considerable  part  of  Divine 
service. 

Athanasius,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  was  a  member  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  there  are  plain  footsteps 
of  a  liturgy  in  his  writings.  In  one  place  he  de- 
clares, that  when  he  said,  Let  us  pray  for  the  safety'* 
of  the  most  religious  emperor  Constantius,  all  the 
people  immediately  with  one  voice  answered,  Christ 
help  Constantius.  Which  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  ancient  way  of  praying  for  kings  and  others  in 
the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church, 
where  the  people  were  used  to  answer  to  every 
petition,  K^,  IXIif<rov,  or  owvov.  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  them,  or,  Lord,  save  and  help  them,  as  will  be 
showed  in  its  proper  place. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  communion  service,*"  he 
says,  The  people  offered  up  their  prayers  with  one 
voice,  and  without  any  manner  of  disagreement ;  and 
that  in  that  great  multitude  there  was  but  one  voice, 
when  they  unanimously  answered.  Amen.  It  is 
evident  also,  that  in  his  time  psalmody  was  in  great 
request  at  Alexandria ;  for  Sozomen  ^  takes  notice, 
that  it  was  by  the  advantage  of  this  practice,  that 
Athanasius,  when  he  was  beset  in  the  church  by  his 
enemies,  escaped  their  hands,  whilst  he  got  out 
secretly  in  the  company  of  those  that  were  singing 
psalms.  St  Austin  also  speaks  of  it,  and  tells  us,*** 
That  Athanasius  made  some  regulation  in  the  way 
of  singing,  and  brought  in  the  custom  of  plain  song, 
ordering  the  readers  of  the  psalms  to  pronounce 
their  words  with  so  little  inflexion  or  variation  of 
the  tone,  that  it  looked  more  like  reading  than  sing- 
ing. It  is  further  observable  out  of  Rufiinus''* 
and  the  other  historians,  who  relate  the  story  of 
Athanasius  baptizing  the  catechumens  whilst  he 
was  but  a  youth,  that  the  questions  and  answers, 
and  all  other  ceremonies  of  baptbm,  were  then  per- 
formed by  such  a  certain  rule  and  order  in  the 
churchy  that  Athanasius  was  able  to  imitate  them 
exactly,  and  omit  nothing  that  was  used  to  be  done, 
but  observed  every  rite  to  a  tittle,  as  Alexander  the 


bishop  found  upon  inquiry,  when  he  came  more 
strictly  to  examine  them.  And  this  shows,  that  not 
only  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  but  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  his  predecessor,  such  sort  of  forms  were 
of  constant  use  in  the  church.  Athanasius  himself 
also  not  only  mentions  their  psalmody,  but  tells  us, 
that  it  was  so  ordered,  the  people  might  bear  a  part 
in  it  For  though  the  antiphonal  way  of  singing 
verse  for  verse,  by  way  of  alternate  song,  was  not 
yet  brought  into  the  church  in  repeating  David's 
Psalms,  yet  it  was  usual  sometimes  for  the  people 
to  join  in  the  close  of  a  verse,  and  repeat  it  together 
with  the  reader.  And  this  was  called  virifx((v»  and 
viraco^uv,  to  come  into  the  concert  at  the  close. 
Whence  Athanasius,  speaking"*  of  that  great  as- 
sault made  upon  his  church,  mentioned  before  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  says.  He  commanded  the 
deacon  to  read  a  psalm,  to  which  the  people  did 
vwoKovitv,  that  is,  not  barely  hearken,  as  the  un- 
skilful translator  renders  it,  but  repeat  in  the  close 
these  words, "  For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Of 
which  way  of  singing  I  shall  say  more  hereafter  in 
its  proper  place,  Book  XI V.  chap.  L  sect  12^  Here 
I  shall  only  note  further,  that  Athanasius,  describing 
the  great  barbarities  and  indignities  which  the 
Arians  showed  to  the  matrons  and  virgins  in  the 
very  church,  mentions  one  virgin"*  whom  they  de- 
spitefully  used,  having  her  Psalter  in  her  hand. 
Which  no  doubt  she  had  to  join  in  singing  David's 
Psalms,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church. 
And  the  book  De  Interpretatione  Psalmorum,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  direction  how  to  use  the  Psalms 
as  forms  of  prayers  and  praises  upon  all  particular 
occasions,  where,  among  other  things,  he  observes,*" 
That  the  62nd  or  63rd  Psahn,  "  O  God,  my  God, 
early  will  I  seek  thee,"  was  always  a  psalm  to  be 
used  at  morning  prayer.  And  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Virginity,***  among  his  works,  says  the  same ; 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  St  Chrysostom  and 
some  others  about  this  time,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  considering 
the  order  and  method  of  morning  service.  Book 
XIII.  chap.  X.  sect  2. 

Athanasius  lived  forty-six  years  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  continued  in  being  till  the  year  371. 
During  which  interval,  we  have  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  Juvencus  and  Pachomius,  and  all  the 
Egyptian  monasteries ;  of  Flavian,  bishop  of  An- 


>»  Book  X.  chap.  4.  tect  17. 

***  Athanat.  Apol.  ad  CoDstant  p.  679.  M6ih>p  y&p  IXi- 
yo¥t  'Bvj^mfitOa  ir«pl  r^v  vmrtipiaVf  &c.  Kai  irav  6  \a6t 
«66dv  fiia  4***^  IfioOf  Xpitrrk,  fio^Ott  KtatMrrcurriio, 

"*  Athan.  ibid.  p.  683.  Mlap  xal  r^v  airrijv  /iit^  avfi- 
^oirlav  Twv  Xawv  yiplvBai  t^v  ^«ir^v,  &c. 

**  Sozom.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  2!v/A<^f0vov  3i  t^  \lfa\fiwila9 
yk9onipti%  he.  Vid.  Socrat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  npoara^aff 
itoKopm  Kfip6l^ai  i(txh>^t  &C.    Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 

***  Aag.  ConfasB.  lib.  10.  cap.  33.  Tarn  medico  flexu  yocia 
faciebat  aonare  lectorem  psalmi,  ut  pronuncianti  yicinior 


enet  qaam  canenti. 

"«  Kuffin.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  Diligenter  inquirens,  quid  in- 
terrogati  fuerint,  quidve  responderint,  videt  lecuiiduin  re- 
ligionis  nostras  ritum  cuncta  constare,  &c. 

>"  Athan.  ApoL  ad  Constant,  p.  717.  UpoiTpt^ov  t6p 
flip  iiAicopop  dpaytPwiTKtiv  t^aX/i^ir,  to^v  ik  \ao^  inra- 
KouuPf  Zti  «U  t6p  alwpa  t6  2X«o«  airrov,  &c. 

>«  Ibid.  Epist.  ad  Orthodoxos,  p.  947. 

»*  Ibid,  de  Interpr.  Psalmor.  ad  Marcellin.  1 1.  p.  975. 

>"  Ibid,  de  Virgin,  p.  1075. 
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tioch ;  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers ;  Optatus,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Naziancen, 
Ephrem  Synis,  St.  Basil  and  ApoUinaris,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  the  books  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  together  with  the  council  of 
Laodicea.  And  not  long  after,  St.  Ambrose,  St 
Jerom,  St.  Austin,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  with  several 
African  councils,  all  within  the  compass  of  this 
fourth  age,  in  which  Athanasius  lived. 

Juvencus  flourished  under  Constantine  in  Spain, 
and  being  a  poet,  turned  the  history  of  the  gospel 
into  verse ;  and  St.  Jerom  adds,  that  he  wrote  a 
book"*  in  the  same  way,  giving  an  account  of  the 
order  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Now,  if  we 
consider,  what  has  been  observed  before,"*  that,  in 
ecclesiastical  style,  Ordo  Sacramentorum  commonly 
denotes  a  book  of  Divine  offices,  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  work  of  Juvencus  was  no  other  but  the 
offices  or  forms  of  Divine  service  turned  into  verse. 

Pachomius,  about  the  year  340,  brought  the 
Egyptian  monks  into  conmiunities,  and  settled  |hem 
under  rules ;  one  of  which  was,  to  meet  twice  a  day, 
and  sing  a  certain  number  of  psalms,  with  prayers 
intermixed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accounts  which 
Cassian,"^  Palladius,*"  and  St.  Jerom  "•  give  of  them. 
Now,  it  must  be  owned,  that  whatever  their  prayers 
were,  their  psalmody  was  matter  of  form,  whether 
sung  singly  or  alternately :  and  though  they  did  not 
repeat  the  usual  doxology, "  Glory  be  to  the  Father," 
as  was  usual  in  the  Western  church,  at  the  end  of 
every  psalm,  yet  they  did  it  at  other  times  at  the 
end  of  their  antiphona,  as  Cassian,"*  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  their  service,  informs  us. 

About  the  year  350,  lived  Flavian,  first  a  pres- 
byter, and  then  bishop  of  Antioch.  Whilst  he  was 
presbyter,  it  happened  that  Leon  tins,  the  Arian  bi- 
shop, made  an  alteration  in  the  common  doxology, 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  &c.,  to  make  it  favour  his 
heresy.  Upon  this,  Flavian  and  Diodorus  withdrew 
from  his  communion,  and  assembled  with  the  peo- 
ple at  the  monuments  of  the  martyrs ;  where,  di- 
viding the  people  into  two  parts,  they  taught  them 
to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  alternately ;  *"  which 
custom  beginning  first  at  Antioch,  was  from  thence 
propagated  all  the  world  over.  After  this  manner 
Theodoret  relates  the  story ;  where  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve, 1.  That  the  form  of  glorification  was  an  an- 
cient thing,  and  only  Leontius  made  an  innovation 
in  it  2.  That  the  singing  of  David's  Psalms  was 
ancient  too,  which  are  forms  both  of  prayers  and 
praises ;  and  Flavian  was  not  the  author  of  that 
service,  but  only  of  the  alternate  w^ay  of  singing 


them.  And  whereas  it  is  said  by  Socntes,  that  Ig- 
natius had  introduced  die  antiphonal  way  of  sing^ 
ing  before,  that  is  not  to  be  understood  of  DaviA 
Psalms,  but  of  other  hjnnns  composed  to  the  gkxy 
of  the  holy  Trinity ;  which,  as  we  have  seen  before^ 
were  always  in  use  in  the  Christian  church.  And 
Theodoret  adds,  3.  That  this  way  of  singing  was  so 
taking  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  that  they  all  de- 
serted Leontius,  and  he  was  forced  to  beg  of  Fla- 
vian, that  he  would  bring  back  this  Xacrovpxiay,  this 
liturgy  or  service  into  the  churches. 

About  the  same  time  lived  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  in  his  Catechetical  Discoarses  to  the 
newly  bapdsed,  takes  nodce  of  many  forms  thathsd 
been  of  ancient  use  in  the  church.     In  his  fint 
catechism,*"  he  tells  them  the  meaning  of  the  cere- 
monies used  in  baptism :  Ye  were  first  brought  in, 
says  he,  into  the  ante-room  of  the  baptistery,  and 
placed  towards  the  west  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
then  commanded  to  renoance  Satan,  by  stretching 
out  your  hands  against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent   A  litde  after  he  explains  the  meaning  of 
their  doing  this  toward  the  west     The  west,  says 
he,  is  the  place  of  darkness,  and  Satan  is  darknesi^ 
and  his  strength  is  in  dariiness.     For  this  reason 
ye  symbolically  look  toward  the  west,  when  ye  re- 
nounce that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror.    For 
what  did  every  one  of  you  then  say,  standing?    1 
renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works,  and  tU 
thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  worship  and  service.    Afler 
this,  he  tells  them,*"  they  turned  from  the  west  to 
the  east,  which  is  the  region  of  light  and  place  of 
paradise,  and  then  were  commanded  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  in  one  bapdsm  of  repentance.     In  his 
second  discourse,  he  reminds  them  of  their  unction 
in  the  baptistery,***  and  their  repeated  confession  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  and  their  trine  immersion.    In 
his  third  discourse,  he  treats  of  the  second  unc- 
tion with  the  holy  chrism,  which  was  then  used  in 
confirmation,  immediately  after  they  were  come  out 
of  the  waters  of  bapdsm.     In  his  fifth  discourse, 
he  treats  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  communion 
service,  where  first  he  speaks"*  of  the  deacon^ 
bringing  water  to  the  bishop  and   presbyters  to 
wash  their  hands,  in  token  of  men's  obligation  to 
purify  themselves  from  sin.    Then  the  deacon  cries 
out,  Embrace  and  salute'*'  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss.    After  this,  the  priest  cries  out,*"  Lift  up  your 
hearts ;  and  ye  answer.  We  lift  them  up  unto  the 
Lord.    He  bbj^  again.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord ;  and  ye  answer,  It  is  meet  and  just  so  to  do. 


"*  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.  cap.  &4.    Nonnulla  eodem 
metro  ad  sacramcntonim  onltnem  pertinentia  composuit. 
"•  Book  XIII.  chap.  i.  sect.  6. 
"'  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  5. 
■>*  Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac.  cap.  38. 
"•  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  c.  15. 


>*>  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 
»>  Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  24. 
« Cyril  Catech.  Myst  1.  n.  2.  p.  27a 


i»  Ibid.  n.  6.  p.  283. 
»lbid.  an.2eta. 
»  Ibid.  n.  2. 


'*«Ibid.2.ii.3et4 

»lbid.5.  n.  1. 
»•  Ibid.  D.  a 
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After  this,  we  make  mention  of  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  sea,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  whole 
creation,  rational  and  irrational,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, angels  and  archangels,  dignities,  dominions, 
principalities  and  powers,  thrones  and  cherubims, 
and  with  them  we  sing  the  seraphical  hymn,  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  sabaoth.  After  which, 
we  beseech  the  merciful  God,  that  he  would  send 
forth  his  Spirit  upon  the  elements,  and  make  the 
bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of 
Christ.  Then,  after  this  spiritual  and  unbloody  sa- 
crifice and  service  is  performed,  we  beseech  God  for 
the  common  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world,  for  kings  and  their  armies  and  allies, 
for  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  all 
that  want  assistance,  sapng.  We  beseech  thee  for 
them,  and  offer  this  sacrifice  unto  thee.  Then  we 
make  mention  of  those  that  are  fi&llen  asleep,  first, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  that 
God,  through  their  prayers  and  intercessions,  may 
receive  our  prayers ;  and  after,  we  pray  for  our  holy 
fathers  and  bishops,  and  all  that  are  departed  this 
life  before  us.  Then  we  say  that  prayer,  which  our 
Saviour  gave  to  his  disciples,  calling  God  by  the 
name  of  Father,  and  saying,  '*  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven."  After  which,  the  priest  says.  Holy 
things  for  those  that  are  holy.  And  the  people 
answer.  There  is  one  holy,  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Then  one  w  appointed  to  sing  those  words  of  the 
thirty-third  Psalm,  "  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,"  as  an  excitement  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion ;  and  every  one  communicates,  saying  Amen 
twice,  when  first  he  receives  the  body  of  Christ  into 
his  hand,  and  afterward  the  cup  of  his  blood.  Fi- 
nally, when  all  have  communicated,  he  tells  them, 
they  are  to  wait  for  prayer  again,  and  give  God 
thanks  for  making  them  partakers  of  so  great  mys- 
teries. 

Now,  one  must  be  blind  that  cannot  see  the  plain 
fbotBteps  and  forms  of  a  stated  liturgy  in  all  this ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  make  no  other  descant  upon 
them,  but  only  this,  that,  undoubtedly,  before  St 
Cyril  wrote  those  lectures,  there  was  a  prescribed 
liturgy,  and  oflices  in  form  for  the  administration 
both  of  baptism  and  the  cucharist,  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  those  handed  down  from  their  fore- 
fkdiers,  though  it  be  not  possible  to  trace  every  thing 
precisely  to  its  first  originaL 

Contemporary  with  Cjrril  was  Hilary,  bishop  of 


Poictiers,  of  whom  St  Jerom*"  says.  That  he  wrote 
a  book  of  hymns  and  mysteries,  which  most  pro- 
bably were  the  forms  of  the  holy  ofiices  then  used 
in  the  church.  It  is  certain,  his  hymns,  together 
with  those  of  St.  Ambrose,  were  afterwards  in  great 
request  in  the  church ;  and  when  some  excepted 
against  them,  as  only  of  human  composition,  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  ordered  "•  them  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  church's  service,  together  with  the 
hymns,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  and,  **  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high ; "  threatening  excommunication  to  any 
who  in  the  churches  of  Spain  and  GaUicia  should 
reject  them.  Hilary  himself  plainly  intimates,  that 
both  the  prayers  and  hymns  were  such,  as  all  the 
people  with  an  audible  voice  might  join  in  them. 
Let  every  profane  hearer,  says  he,"*  be  terrified  with 
the  words  of  our  confession :  let  us  fight  against 
the  devil  and  his  weapons  with  the  sound  of  our 
prayers,  and  let  the  victory  of  our  war  be  proclaim- 
ed with  the  voice  of  exultation.  Let  him  that 
stands  without  tlie  church  hear  the  voice  of  the 
people  praying ;  let  him  perceive  the  glorious  sound 
of  our  hynms,  and  hear  the  responses  of  our  devout 
confession  in  the  offices  of  the  Divine  sacraments. 
He  that  can  make  out  all  this  from  the  people's 
silent  consent  in  heart  only  to  the  minister's  prayer, 
without  any  vocal  joining  in  forms  of  prayer  and 
praises,  may  make  any  thing  out  of  any  thing,  and 
it  were  not  worth  while  to  produce-  any  manner  of 
evidence  for  such  a  man's  conviction.  I  only  note 
further  out  of  Hilary,  that  these  prayers  and 
hymns  were  both  for  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice: *"  The  church  had  her  outgoings  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  praise  God :  she  began  the  day 
with  prayers,  and  ended  the  day  with  hymns  to  God. 
Chronologers  are  not  exactly  agreed  about  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Laodicea.  Labbe  and  others 
place  it  before  the  council  of  Nice,  about  the  year 
319;  Bishop  Beverege,  about  the  year  365;  but  on 
all  hands  it  is  agreed  to  be  within  this  century. 
Now,  here  are  several  canons,  which  plainly  show 
the  use  of  prescribed  forms  in  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  seventh  canon  orders.  That  such  as 
returned  from  the  heresies  of  the  Novatians,  the 
Photinians,  and  the  Quartadecimani,  should  first 
learn  the  creeds  of  the  church,  and  be  anointed  with 
the  holy  chrism,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  holy  mysteries.  Which  implies, 
that  the  creeds  were  then  in  a  certain  form,  since 


**  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  140.  Liber  hymDorum  et 
aiTtterionim. 

■*  CoDC.  Tolet  4.  can.  13.  Qtiia  nonnuUi  hymni  hu- 
mano  studio  in  laudem  Dei,  atque  apottolonim  ct  martyrum 
triumphof  coaapoaati  esse  noscuntur,  sieut  hi,  quoe  beatissimi 
doctorea  Hilariua  atque  Ambrotiua  ediderunt,  qaoa  tamen 
quidam  tpecialiter  reprobant,  pro  eo  quod  de  scripturiv  sane- 
tomm  canonum,  vel  apostolica  traditione  non  existunt,  &c 

1*1  Hilar,  in  Psal.  liy.  p.  232.  Terrendus  eat  coniies- 
MBis  ttoatrv  scnnoiM  omnis  profanus  auditor :  ct  adversus 


diaboium  arinaque  ejus  orationum  nostrarum  sonitu  cer- 
tandum  est,  et  belli  nostri  victoria  exultationis  voce  mon* 
stranda  est.  Audiat  orantis  populi  cousistens  quis  extra 
ecclesiam  Tocem;  spectet  celebres  bymnorum  sonitus;  et 
iuter  Divinorum  quoque  sacramentorum  officia  responsionem 
devotK  confessionis  accipiat. 

^  Id.  in.  Psal.  Ixiv.  p.  231.  Progressus  ecclesiis  in  ma- 
tutinum  (leg.  matutinorum)  et  yespertinorum  hymnonim 
delectatione  maximum  misericordiae  Dei  signum  est.  Dies 
in  orationibus  Dei  inchoatur,  dies  hvmnis  Dei  clauditar. 
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they  were  obliged  to  learn  them.  The  fifteenth 
canon  orders,  That  none  should  sing  in  the  church 
except  the  canonical  singers,  who  went  up  into  the 
ambo,  or  reading  desk,  and  sang  from  a  book,  dw6 
it^poQ.  The  seventeenth  canon  forbids  the  con- 
tinuing of  psalms  one  after  another,  and  orders  a 
lesson  to  be  read  after  every  psalm.  The  eighteenth 
orders  the  same  liturgy  of  prayers  to  be  used  at  the 
noneSf  that  is,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
evening  service.  The  nineteenth  orders  the  method 
of  Divine  service,  That  after  the  bishop's  sermon 
should  follow  the  prayers  for  the  catechumens ;  and 
after  they  were  gone,  the  prayers  for  the  penitents ; 
and  when  they  had  been  under  the  bishop's  hand, 
and  were  retired,  then  the  three  prayers  for  the 
faithful  or  communicants ;  the  first  whereof  were 
to  be  in  silence,  the  second  and  third  by  way  of 
bidding  prayer  and  audible  invocation.  Then  the 
presbyters  were  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the 
bishop,  and  laymen  to  one  another;  after  which, 
the  holy  oblation  was  to  be  made,  those  only  of  the 
clergy  communicating  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 
This  canon  plainly  describes  the  order  and  method 
of  the  ancient  service,  as  it  was  performed  in  that 
age ;  and  though  the  several  forms  of  prayer  here 
mentioned  are  not  set  down,  yet  we  are  sure  they 
were  in  use  at  that  time;  and  therefore  a  brief  refer- 
ence, such  as  was  suitable  to  the  compass  of  a  short 
canon,  is  made  to  them,  as  shall  be  showed  more  at 
large  in  another  place.*"  The  twenty-second  canon 
orders.  That  the  subdeacon  shall  not  wear  the  ora- 
riwn^  which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  belonging  to  the 
deacons,  by  which  they  were  used  to  give  the  signal 
or  directions  to  the  people  in  the  performance  of 
the  several  parts  of  Divine  service.  The  forty-sixth 
canon  orders  those  that  are  to  be  baptized,  to  learn 
the  creed,  and  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter  to  re- 
hearse it  to  the  bishop  or  presbyters.  The  forty- 
seventh  canon  appoints  those  that  were  baptized  in 
sickness,  afterwards  to  learn  the  creed  also ;  which 
implies,  that  the  creed  was  then  in  a  certain  form 
of  ifords.  The  fifty-ninth  canon  orders,  That  no 
psalms  composed  by  private  men  should  be  sung  in 
the  church ;  which  argues,  that  hymns  composed 
by  private  men  were  only  to  be  discarded,  but  others 
were  allowed  that  were  authentic.  And  this  is  full 
proof,  that  forms  of  Divine  service  were  in  use  at 
the  time  of  this  council. 

About  the  year  368,  Epiphanius  was  made  bishop 
of  Salamis,  or  Constantia,  in  Cyprus.  And  that  he 
approved  forms  of  prayer,  appears  from  {he  frequent 


testimony  he  gives  to  the  book  called  the  Apos- 
toUcal  Constitutions,  the  eighth  Book  of  which  ii 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  such  forms.  Cotelerios  "* 
has  compared  the  several  places  in  the  Constita- 
tions,  with  those  that  Epiphanios  alleges  oot  of 
them,  and  showed  them  to  be  the  same  in  substance: 
particularly  he  observes,  that  Epiphanius  in  one 
place  **  gives  the  Constitutions  this  character,  That 
they  contain  all  canonical  order,  and  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  faith,  or  confession,  or  the  administnir 
tion  and  rules  of  the  church.  Which  no  man  could 
say,  that  did  not  approve  of  the  several  fbnns  of 
worship  contained  therein.  And  therefore  when 
Epiphanius  says"*  in  another  place.  That  the 
church  observed  her  morning  hymns  and  prayers, 
and  her  evening  psalms  and  prayers,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  all  these  were  according  to 
prescribed  forms,  as  it  is  certain  at  least  the  psalms 
and  hymns  were.  But  there  is  one  place  in  Epi- 
phanius's  epistle  to  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalein, 
which  evidently  proves  that  the  communion  service 
was  then  performed  by  a  prescribed  office  and  form. 
For  Epiphanius  having  been  accused  to  John,  as  if 
he  had  reflected  on  him  in  his  prayers,  saying  thus, 
Lord,  grant  that  John  may  believe  aright :  to  cksr 
himself  of  the  accusation,  he  denies  that  ever  he 
prayed  so  for  him  in  public,  (though  he  did  so  pri- 
vately in  his  heart,)  and  for  the  truth  of  this,  he 
appeals  to  the  words  of  the  communion  offices  then 
in  public  use :  Wlien  we  oflfer  up  prayers  in  the 
communion  office,  says  he,"*  we  use  these  words  for 
all  bishops,  and  for  you  also ;  Keep  him  who  preach^ 
eth  the  truth :  or  certainly  thus.  Lord,  grant  our 
requests,  and  keep  him  that  he  may  preach  the  word 
of  truth ;  as  the  occasion  of  the  words  requires,  and 
as  the  order  of  the  office  for  prayer  directs.  To 
understand  which  aright,  we  are  to  consider,  that 
anciently  in  the  communion  service  there  were  two 
prayers  where  bishops  were  prayed  for,  one  in  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  before 
the  oblation,  and  the  other  in  the  prayer  inmiediately 
after  the  oblation,  when  all  states  of  men  were 
again  solemnly  commemorated  and  recommended 
to  God ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Now,  in  refe^ 
ence  to  these  two  prayers,  Epiphanius  says,  they 
prayed  either  thus  or  thus,  as  the  occasion  of  the 
words  required,  and  the  order  of  the  office  directed. 
Which  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  two  prayers  in 
which  these  words  were  contained,  and  as  plain  an 
argument  for  prescribed  forms  as  can  be  required. 
And  indeed  the  word  consequential  which  in  Greek, 


«  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 

^  Cuteler.  TestimoDiaVeteruin  prsefixa  Constitut.  Apos* 
tol. 

>"  Epipb.  Haer.  70.  Audianor.  n.  10.  Uava  iv  avTp 
KavoviKi)  To^«9  ifitpiptTaif  Kal  ovUiv  'rapaKt^'Btpf'tyfiivov 
T^s  irt<rTta»9,  ovii  t^«  ofioXoy/at,  oitii  t^s  iiCic\t}0'ta7(iCf/v 
iioiKnvittt^,  Kal  Ka»6yo9. 


>«•  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  23.  t.  1.  p.  1106. 

^  Epiphan.  Epist.  ad  Joan.  HieroaoL  t.  2.  p.  313. 
Quando  autem  complemus  orationem  tecundum  ritum  mjs* 
teriorum,  et  pro  omnibus,  et  pro  te  quoque  dicimas,  Costodi 
ilium  qui  praodicat  veritatem:  vel  certe  ita,  Tu  prssta, 
Domine,  et  custodi,  ut  ille  verbum  prsdicet  veritalis :  sieiit 
occasio  sermonis  se  tulertt,  et  habuerit  oratio  coDsequentian. 
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no  doubt,  was  <UoXov^,  shows  as  much ;  for  that 
always  signified  a  stated  form  or  prescribed  order 
of  prayers.  Of  which  the  reader  may  find  examples 
enough  in  Suicerus's  Thesaurus,  or  Meursius*s 
Glossary,  which  need  not  here  be  inserted. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevis,  was  contemporary 
with  Epiphanius,  and  he  has  a  great  many  plain  re- 
ferences to  the  forms  then  used  in  the  public  service. 
He  tells  the  Donatists,  that  by  confining  the  church 
to  their  own  party  they  had  frustrated  the  intent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  presignified  that  the 
name  of  God  should  be  praised  with  psalms  and 
hjrmns  over  all  the  earth,  '*  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof;"  and  that,  in  effect, 
they  had  defrauded  God"*  of  his  praise ;  for  if  they 
only  were  the  true  church  that  was  to  praise  him, 
the  rest  of  the  world,  *'  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
to  the  going  down  thereof,**  must  be  silent :  they 
had  shut  the  mouth  of  Christian  nations,  and  im- 
posed silence  upon  all  people,  however  desirous  to 
praise  God  at  the  proper  seasons.  Which  mani- 
festly implies,  that  psalmody  was  then  a  part  of  the 
people's  devotions  all  the  world  over,  and  that  the 
Donatists  were  injurious  to  God,  whose  principles 
tended  to  defiraud  him  of  it  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  church  in  the  time  of  the  obla- 
tion, as  a  form  so  firmly  established  by  law,  that 
the  Donatists  themselves  would  not  venture  to 
make  any  alteration  in  it  Who  doubts,  says  he,** 
but  that  you  continue  to  use  that  settled  form  of 
words  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  and 
never  omit  to  say,  that  you  offer  for  that  one 
church  which  is  difiused  over  all  the  world  ?  He 
says  the  same  of  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer**  in 
the  communion  service,  that  the  Donatists  con- 
tinued to  use  it  as  well  as  the  catholics ;  for  he  ob- 
serves, that  though  they  gave  imposition  of  hands 
and  absolution  to  sinners  in  such  a  haughty  and 
supercilious  manner,  as  if  they  themselves  had 
had  no  sin ;  yet  not  long  after,  when  they  turned 
to  the  altar,  they  could  not  omit  the  Lord's  prayer, 
wherein  they  said,  '*  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  and 
sins."  The  Lord's  prayer,  he  says,  was  of  one  and 
the  same  use  with  ^em  both.  He  says  also.  The 
common  form  of  salutation,  established  by  law,  was 


likewise  retained  by  the  Donatists ;  for  they  could 
not  omit  saying.  Peace  be  with  you;"*  they  re- 
tained the  name  when  they  had  lost  the  substance. 
He  says  further.  That  the  catholics  and  Donatists 
used  the  same  interrogatories  in  baptism ;  they 
asked  the  catechumen,*^  whether  he  renounced  the 
devil  ?  and  whether  he  believed  in  God  ?  And  he 
answered,  I  renounce,  I  believe.  Only  the  Donatists 
did  one  thing  amiss,  in  repeating  these  things  over 
again,  and  rebaptizing  those  whom  the  catholics  had 
baptized  before.  He  seems  also  to  hint  something  of 
the  ancient  form  of  exorcising  catechumens  before 
baptism,  when  he  tells  the  Donatists,  That  by  re- 
baptizing  catholics,  who  were  already  baptized,  and 
in  whom**"  God  dwelt,  they  said  in  efiect  to  God, 
Go  out,  thou  cursed  one.  For  this  was  the  phrase 
then  used  in  exorcism,  which  was  a  prayer,  as  St 
Cyril  '**  calls  it,  for  expelling  Satan  out  of  the  cate- 
chumen :  and  these  words  of  Optatus  seem  plainly 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  prayers  of  exorcism  then 
commonly  used  in  the  church.  There  is  one  thing 
more  very  observable  in  Optatus :  he  says,  A  rumour 
was  once  spread  in  Africa,  that  the  emperor's  offi- 
cers were  to  come  and  make  strange  alterations  in 
the  church,  by  placing  images  upon  the  altar  in 
time  of  Divine  service.  Which  flying  report  put 
the  people  into  great  consternation  and  confusion. 
But  they  were  presently  quieted  again,  when  they 
saw  those  officers  come,  and  no  such  alterations 
made  by  them,  but  the  ancient  purity  and  solemn 
custom'**  and  usual  rites  were  still  observed,  and 
nothing  was  either  changed,  or  added,  or  diminish- 
ed in  the  Divine  sacrifice.  Which  shows,  that  the 
public  service  was  then  in  a  certain  form,  and  not 
left  to  every  man's  liberty  to  make  alterations  in  it, 
or  lengthen  or  shorten  it,  by  adding  or  diminishing 
at  his  pleasure. 

About  the  year  370,  St.  Basil  was  made  bishop 
of  CcBsarea  in  Cappadocia ;  but  before  he  was  bishop 
he  lived  a  presbyter  in  the  same  church,  under  £u- 
sebius,  his  predecessor  in  the  see.  During  which 
time,  as  Nazianzen  assures  us,'**  among  other  ser- 
vices done  for  that  church,  he  composed  forms  of 
prayer  and  orders  of  decency  for  the  communion 
service,  which,  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  his 


»*  OpUt  lib.  2.  p.  47.  Fraudatis  aures  Dei.  Si  vos  soli 
laudatis,  totot  tacebit  orbis,  qui  est  ab  ortu  solis  usque  ad 
occasum.  Clausistis  ora  omuium  Cbristianarum  gentium: 
indixistis  silentium  populis  universis,  Deum  per  momeuta 
laudare  cupientibus,  &c. 

**  Ibid.  p.  &3.  Quis  dubitet  vos  illud  legitimum  in  sa- 
cramentorum  mytterio  pneterire  non  posse  ?  Afferre  vos 
dicitis  pro  una  ecclesia,  quse  sit  in  toto  terrarum  orbe 
diffusa. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  57.  Inter  vicina  momenta,  dum  manus  im- 
ponitis  et  delicta  donatis,  moz  ad  altare  conversi,  Domini- 
can! orationem  prsetermittere  non  potestis,  &c.  It.  lib.  3. 
p.  72.  Oratio  Dominica  apud  nos  et  apud  vos  una  est. 

**^  Ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  73.  Non  potuistis  omittere  quod  legi- 
timum est:  utique  dixistis,  Paxvobiscum. Quid  sallitas, 


de  quo  non  babes  ?  Quid  nominas  quod  exterminasti  ?  Sa- 
lutas  de  pace,  qui  non  amas. 

***  Ibid.  lib.  5.  p.  86.  Quocunque  interrogante,  qui  credidit, 
Deo  credidit :  et  post  illius  unum  credo,  tu  exigis  alterum 
credo.  It.  p.  89.  Interrogemus  gentilem,  an  renunciet  di- 
abolo  et  credat  Deo.     £t  dicat,  Renuncio,  et  credo. 

>"  Ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  79.  Vos  rebaptizando  exorcixatis  homi- 
nem  fidelem,  et  dicitis  Deo  babitanti,  Maledicte,  exi  foraa. 

»*«  Cyril.  Catech.  16.  n.  9.  p.  234.    'O  iaifAun^,  \6yott 

1^  Optat.  lib.  3.  p.  75.  Visa  est  puritas,  et  ritn  solito 
solennis  consuetudo  perspectaest ;  cum  viderent  Divinis  sa- 
crificiis  nee  mutatum  quicquam,  nee  additum,  nee  ablatum. 

iM  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Laud.  Basil,  p.  340.  Evx&v  ^ta- 
Ta^»t«  icoi  liiKoafAtai  rov  ^tifiaTtK,  &c. 
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bishop,  Eosebius,  were  used  in  the  church.  We  are  not 
bound  to  assert,  that  any  of  the  liturgies  which  now 
go  under  his  name,  are  exactly  the  same  with  that 
It  is  certain  they  have  received  many  additions  and 
alterations,  and  in  many  things  diflfer  from  one  an- 
other: and  some  things  are  alleged  by  ancient 
writers  out  of  St  Basil's  genuine  liturgy,  which  a 
learned  man***  assures  us  are  not  to  be  found  at 
present  in  any  of  these.  As  that  prayer  which  is 
cited  by  Petrus  Diaconus,  who  lived  about  the  year 
520,  in  whose  time  St  Basil's  liturgy  was  used  al- 
most all  the  East  over.  For  he  says,'*  Among  other 
things,  they  then  prayed  thus,  according  to  St  Ba- 
sil's liturgy :  Grant  us.  Lord,  thy  defence  and  pro- 
tection ;  we  beseech  thee,  make  the  evil  to  become 
good,  and  keep  those  that  are  good  in  their  good- 
ness. For  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee,  and  no 
one  can  contradict  thee :  when  thou  pleasest,  thou 
canst  save,  and  there  is  no  one  that  can  resist  thy 
will  Some  fancy  these  words  are  to  be  found  in 
the  present  copies,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  they  were  in  the 
original  liturgy  of  St  Basil,  whence  the  author  cites 
them.  And  that  is  an  argument  that  St  Basil  com- 
posed a  liturgy,  which  was  then  of  general  use  in 
the  East,  and  known  to  the  Africans  also.  Proclus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  within  half  an  age  of 
St  Basil's  time,  and  he  gives  this  account  of  his 
composing  a  liturgy :  St  Basil,  seeing  men's  sloth 
and  degeneracy  made  them  weary  of  a  long  liturgy, 
thought  there  was  nothing  unnecessary  or  tedious 
in  that  of  St  James,  which  was  used  before ;  yet  to 
prevent  the  weariness  of  priests  and  people,  he  de- 
livered a  shorter  form.**  And  it  is  also  cited  under 
St.  Basil's  name  by  Leontius  "•  and  the  council  of 
Trullo.*"  So  that  though  many  things  be  inserted 
into  the  present  copies  of  St.  Basil's  liturgy,  and 
others  wanting  in  them ;  yet  these  are  no  arguments 
against  the  original  composition,  of  which  there  is 
such  clear  evidence  in  the  ancient  writers. 

But  St  Basil  not  only  composed  a  form  for  the 
communion  service,  but  often  speaks  of  other  forms 
as  generally  used  upon  other  occasions.  In  his  sixty- 
third  epistle  he  gives  a  large  account  of  the  people's 
joining  in  alternate  psalmody  and  prayers,  and  of 
their  repeating  the  psalm  of  confession,  that  is,  the 
fifty-first  psalm,  at  morning  prayer.     And  he  there 


also  speaks  of  the  liturgy  of  Gregory  Thaamatmgus 
with  approbation,  and  of  the  litanies  which  the 
church  of  Neocaesarea  had  admitted  since  the  time 
of  Gregory.  In  his  two  hundred  and  forty-first 
epistle  he  mentions  several  particulars  of  the  usual 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  telling  his 
friend  whom  he  writes  to,  that  he  most  needs  re- 
member them  in  the  deacon's  bidding  prsyer,  for 
all  that  were  gone  to  travel ;  for  the  soldiers ;  for  all 
that  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  &c.  Which,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter,"*  were  the  usual  forms  of  si^ 
plication  in  the  prayers  for  all  states  of  men  in  the 
church.  In  his  sixty-eighth  epistle  he  mentioDs 
other  forms,  which  were  as  evidently  parts  of  die 
ancient  liturgies:  We  pray  that  the  rest  of  our  days 
may  continue  in  peace ;  we  desire  that  our  death 
may  also  be  in  peace.  We  have  heard  him  before'" 
speak  of  the  hymns  of  Athenogenes,  and  the  even- 
ing hymn  to  the  holy  Trinity.  And  we  shall  hear 
him  hereafter  speaking***  of  particular  psalms  ap- 
pointed for  particular  hours  of  canonical  prayer. 
All  which  are  such  manifest  indications  of  the  use 
of  stated  forms,  as  nothing  but  prejudice  can  incline 
a  man  to  except  against  them. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  was  St  BasiTs  dear  friend, 
and  of  him  it  were  enough  to  say,  that  he  commends 
his  friend  for  making  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of 
the  church,  as  we  have  heard  tdready.  But  he  also 
says,  his  own  father*"  consecrated  the  eucharistwith 
the  solemn  words  that  were  wont  to  be  used  upon  that 
occasion.  And  speaking  of  Julian  the  apostate,  he 
says.  He  admired  the  church  for  her  forms*"  of  wor- 
ship, which  were  anciently  delivered  and  still  pre- 
served among  them :  and  therefore  he  intended  that 
his  heathen  priests  should  imitate  the  Christians, 
and  have  a  form  of  prayers'"  in  parts,  that  is, 
prayers  so  composed  as  that  the  people  might  make 
their  responses.  Which  is  also  taken  notice  of  by 
Sozomen,  who  says.  That  Julian,  admiring  the  order 
of  Christian  worship,  appointed  that  the  heathen 
temples  should  be  adorned  after  the  same  manner, 
with  prescribed  prayers'"  upon  set  days  and  hours. 
Nazianzen  also  mentions  the  usual  form  of  re- 
nouncing the  devil  in  baptism,  and  the  solemn  cove- 
nant or  compact  made  with  Christ,  which  he  says'" 
they  did,  Kal  roTf  ff^Viiaffi  cac  toIq  p^^^i,  both  by 
words  and  gestures ;  that  is,  renouncing  the  dcril 


'"  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  voL  I.  p.  IW. 

1*"  Petr.  Diacon.  de  Incarnat.  iDterFuI^Dtii  Opera,  cap. 
8.  p.  633.  Basilius  CsBsarieDus  in  oratione  sacri  altaris, 
quam  pene  universus  frequeutat  Orient,  inter  caetera.  Dona, 
inquit,  Domine,  virtutem  ac  tutamentum ;  nialos,  quiesu- 
mus,  bonos  facito;  bonos  in  bonitate  consenra:  omnia 
enim  potes,  et  non  est  qui  contradicat  tibt;  cum  enim  vo- 
lueris,  salvas,  et  nullus  resistit  voluntati  tuse. 

i«  Proclua  de  Tradit.  Divin.  Liturg.  cited  by  Comber,  of 
Liturgies,  p.  168. 

"*  Leont  cont  Nestor,  lib.  3.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  4.  part  2.  p. 
1006. 


>*>  Cone.  Trull,  can.  32. 

«  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect,  a 

»>  Book  XIH.  chap.  ii. 

>M  Basil.  Regul.  Majoret,  quowt  37. 

'»  Nax.  Orat  19.  p.  3US.  EIra  iircev-ioy  rd  Tqv  <^ 
pto-r(a9  pTifiaTa  oth-C0«,  un  <rviniBiSf  &c 

*M  Ibid.  Orat  3.  p.  101.  Tmv  vaftaitdopiimut  xal  ilt 
Todt  TtTiipfifiivoiv  Tthroii  t^  iKKktialat. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  102.     Buxwv  Tvtroir  iv  /^ipti, 

"*  Sozom.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.  'Qpcom  t«  ^nrmw  xal  v/iepMr 
TtToy fiivait  tbx^^^*  ^^» 

>»  Nas.  Orat.  40.  de  Bapt.  p.  671. 
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with  their  feces  to  the  west,  and  then  taming  ahoat 
to  the  east,  by  which  they  signified  their  taming  to 
Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Both  which  words 
and  gestures  were  evidently  matter  of  form  and 
ecclesiastical  prescription.  As  was  also  the  form  of 
professing  their  faith,  the  triple  immersion,  and 
many  other  such  rites  and  ohservances,  which  we 
meet  with  in  Nazianzen,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  almost,  that  have  any  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  ancient  manner  of  administering  baptism. 

There  is  one  author  more  which  was  femous 
about  this  time,  before  the  death  of  Athanasius, 
which  was  Ephrem,  deacon  of  Edessa,  commonly 
called  the  prophet  of  the  Syrians.  Theodoret***  says. 
That  he  composed  a  great  many  hymns,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  that  had  been  formerly  made  by  Har- 
monius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes  the  heretic,  and  that 
they  were  used  upon  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs. 
Sozomen  ^  mentions  his  Divine  hymns  also,  as  well 
as  those  that  were  made  upon  the  martjrrs.  And 
these,  no  doubt,  were  some  of  those  femous  writings 
of  his,  which  St  Jerom""  says  were  used  to  be 
rehearsed  in  the  church  after  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  also  to  observe,  that 
the  practice  of  heretics  in  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
and  alter  the  ancient  forms  of  the  church,  is  often 
a  manifest  evidence  and  testimony  of  the  antiquity 
of  them.  Thus  Theodoret  takes  notice*"  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  Arius,  transgressing 
the  ancient  laws  of  giving  glory  to  God,  which  had 
been  handed  down  by  those  who  Uved  and  served 
in  the  ministry  of  the  word  from  the  beginning,  in- 
troduced a  new  form,  teaching  those  whom  he  de- 
eeived»  to  say.  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  that  though  he  did  not  pre- 
sume to  alter  the  form  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  yet  he  forbade  to 
use  the  glorification  according  to  the  rule  of  bap- 
tism. Does  not  this  prove,  that  the  form  of  this 
doxology  was  long  before  Arius,  since  he  presumed 
to  introduce  a  new  one  ?  So  again,  when  the  same 
Theodoret^  tells  us,  That  Eunomius  subverted  the 
ancient  law  of  baptism,  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 
apostkSy  and  brought  in  a  contrary  law,  that  men 
should  not  be  baptized  with  a  triple  immersion,  nor 


by  invocation  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  by  a  single 
immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ;  does  not  this 
innovation  as  plainly  prove,  that  the  rite  of  trine 
immersion  was  the  ancient  form  and  custom  of  the 
church  ?  as  Tertullian,'*  and  all  that  speak  of  it 
before  Eunomius,  have  constantly  asserted.  So  that 
whether  we  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  catholics, 
or  the  practices  and  innovations  made  by  heretics, 
they  both  concur  to  prove,  that  within  this  period 
of  time,  viz.  during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  the 
church  made  use  of  forms  in  every  considerable 
part  of  Divine  service,  baptism,  psalmody,  and  the 
most  solemn  worship  at  the  Lord's  table.  And  so 
she  did  also  in  her  funeral  rites,  where  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  of  psalmody  in  their 
solemn  processions  to  any  interment,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  writingR  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,*"  and  the 
Constitutions,*"  to  mention  no  other  at  present,  that 
come  not  within  the  prefixed  term  of  the  life  of 
Athanasius. 

It  was  not  above  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Athanasius,  that  St  Ambrose  was  made  bishop  of 
Milan,  anno  374.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
cathoUc  faith  against  the  Arians,  in  opposition  to 
whom  he  composed  several  hymns  in  Latin  to  the 
glory  of  the  holy  Trinity,  for  the  people  to  sing  in 
the  chui>ch.  Of  which  he  himself  gives  this  account 
in  his  tract  against  Auxentius:  They  accuse  me, 
says  he,  for  deceiving*"  and  alluring  the  people  with 
the  poetry  of  my  hymns.  And  I  do  not  altogether 
deny  the  charge.  For  what  can  be  more  powerful 
atid  alluring  than  the  confession  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  daily  sung  by  the  mouth  of  all  the  people  ? 
They  all  zealously  strive  to  make  profession  of  the 
faith ;  they  all  know  how  to  celebrate  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  verse.  These  hymns  are 
mentioned  also  by  Prosper  in  his  Chronicon,*"  as 
the  first  that  were  sung  in  the  church  in  Latin 
measures.  St  Austin  frequently  speaks  of  them, 
and  says,**  They  were  sung  as  then  the  psalms  were, 
in  ihe  altematej^y,  verse  for  verse,  by  the  people, 
"to  alleviate  thetediousness  of  their  sorrow:  and 
from  this  example  the  custom  of  alternate  hymnody 
and  psalmody  spread  almost  all  over  the  Western 
churches.  One  of  these  is  particularly  cited*'*  by 
him,  as  an  evening  hymn,  and  others  are  among 


««  Theod.  lib.  4.  cap.  29.  *«  Soxom.  lib.  3.  cap.  16. 

**  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  cap.  115.  Ad  tantam  venit  clari- 
tatem,  ut  post  laclionem  Scripturanun  pablice  in  quibuidam 
eccletiis  ejus  icripta  recitenttir. 

M  Tbaod.  Haret  FabuL  Kb.  4  cap.  1. 

^  Tbeod.  ibid.  cap.  3. 

»•  TertuL  cont  Prax.  cap.  26.  It.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  a 
Vid.  Cod.  ApottoL  49. 

*«  Naz.  Orat  4.  in  Julian,  p.  lia 

>*  Vid.  Constit  Apost  lib.  6.  cap.  30. 

**"Ambr.  Orat  cont.  Auxeut.  ad  calcem  Epist  32. 
Hjmnonim  quoque  meorum  carminibus  deceptum  populum 
femnt.    Plane  ne  hoc  abnuo.    Grande  carmen  istud  est, 


quo  nihil  potentios.  Quid  enim  potentiut  qnam  confessio 
Trinitatis,  qu»  quotidie  totios  populi  ore  celebraturf  Cer- 
tatim  omnes  student  fidem  &teri ;  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum  norunt  veraibus  pnedicare. 

^  Profper.  Chronic,  an.  386.  ap.  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baron. 
an.  387.  n.  7.  Hymni  Ambmsii  compositi,  qui  nunquau 
ante  in  ecclesiis  Latinit  modulis  canebantur. 

>**  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  9«  cap.  7.  Tunc  hymni  et  psalmi 
ut  canerentur  secundum  morem  Orientalium  partium,  ne 
populus  maeroris  todio  contabesceret,  institutum  est ;  et  ex 
illo  in  hodiemum  retentum,  multis  jam  ac  pene  omnibus 
gregibus  tuis  et  per  csetera  orbis  imitantibus. 

i^<  Ibid.  cap.  12.    Recordatus  sum  veridicos  vermis  Am- 
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his  works :  and  these  we  are  sure  in  the  following 
ages  continued  in  use ;  for  the*"  hymns  of  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Hilary  are  mentioned  by  the  fourth 
•council  of  Toledo,  anno  633,  as  parts  of  the  daily 
service  in  the  Spanish  churches.  St  Ambrose  him- 
self also  speaks  of  the  use  of  that  ancient  hymn 
called  the  Trisagion,  telling  us,  that  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,*"  when  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  to  God,  the  priest  and  people  with  one 
voice  said,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
all  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  glory."  He  mentions  also 
the  common  form  of  salutation,  **  The  peace  of  God 
be  Dv-ith  you."  "*  He  says  the  music  spoken  of  in 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.,  means  the 
whole  church  singing  together  the  psalms  alternate- 
ly,"* men,  women,  and  children,  with  different  voices, 
but  all  conspiring,  as  the  strings  of  an  instrument, 
in  one  harmonious  concord.  And  this  was  the 
symphony  which  the  apostle  had  reference  to,  when 
he  said,  "  I  will  sing  with  the  Spirit,  and  I  will  sing 
with  the  understanding  also."  His  books  De  Sa- 
cramentis,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  his,  are  so  full  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  administration 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  that  a 
man  cannot  look  into  them,  but  he  must  conclude, 
he  wrote  his  accounts  of  these  things  from  the 
known  and  settled  forms  of  the  church.  For  which 
reason  I  think  it  needless  to  recite  any  of  them ; 
but  they  that  please  may  see  them  related  in  Dr. 
Comber.*"  If  any  one  should  except  against  these 
books,  as  none  of  St.  Ambrose's  genuine  oflbpring, 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  evidenced  the  use  of  forms 
from  his  undoubted  writings.  St  Jerom  testifies 
concerning  the  use  of  the  psalms,  as  forms  of 
prayer  and  praises,  that  they  were  used  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  upon  all  occasions.  In  the 
Egyptian  monasteries,  he  says,*"  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  was  a  principal  part  of  their  devotions  at 
every  solemn  meeting.     He  directs  Rusticus*"  to 


learn  the  Psalter  by  heart,  and  to  repeat  the  pnim 
in  his  turn,  as  the  monks  were  obliged  to  do  one 
by  one  in  their  assemblies.  He  says  of  himself*" 
that  he  thus  learned  the  psalms  by  heart,  when  he 
was  young,  and  sung  them  when  he  was  old  eveiy 
day.  He  directs  Lsta,  a  noble  lady,  so  to  accustom 
her  daughter  to  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns 
at  all  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,*"  and  teach 
her  this  by  her  own  example.  And  after  the  same 
manner**'  he  writes  to  Demetrias,  a  virgin,  to  ob- 
serve the  order  of  psalmody  and  prayers  at  eveiy 
such  stated  hour.  There  nmy  be  some  dispute  about 
the  observation  of  canonical  hours  seven  times  a 
day  in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  but  there  is 
none  about  the  use*  of  psalmody  in  general ;  for  St 
Jerom,  writing  to  Sabinianus,"*  a  deacon,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  some  indecent  behaviour  toward  a 
consecrated  virgin,  reminds  him  of  the  immodest 
signs  he  had  made  to  her  even  whilst  he  stood  in 
the  quire  of  the  singers.  And  a  little  before**  he 
speaks  of  the  whole  church  sounding  forth  hymns 
to  Christ  their  Lord  in  her  nocturnal  vigils,  a  great 
part  of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  always 
spent  in  psalmody.  This  was  always  a  part  of 
their  funeral  service :  for,  speaking  of  the  great 
concourse  of  bishops  and  people  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Lady  Paula,  he  says,***  Some  of  the  bishops  led 
up  the  quire  of  singers,  and  the  people  sounded 
forth  the  psalms  in  order,  some  in  Greek,  some  in 
Latin,  some  in  S3rriac,  according  to  the  different 
language  of  every  nation.  He  says  the  same  in  bis 
Epitaph  of  Fabiola,"*  That  the  people  made  the  gild- 
ed roof  of  the  temple  shake  and  echo  again  with 
their  psalms  and  hallelujahs.  It  is  also  observable, 
that  in  St.  Jerom's  time,  and  long  before,  the  church 
had  a  peculiar  order  among  her  clergy,  called  sing- 
ers, which  he  himself  mentions,***  and  of  which  I 
have  given  a  more  particular  account  *"  in  a  former 
Book.     He  also  frequently  speaks  ***  of  the  clergy 


brosii :  Deus  Creator  omnium, polique  rector,  vestieDS  diem 
decoro  lumine,  noctem  soporis  gratia :  artut  solutoi  ut  quies 
reddat  laboris  usui,  mentesque  fessas  allevet,luctusque  sulvat 
anxios.     Vid.  Retractation,  lib.  1.  cap.  21. 

"»  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  12. 

^^  Ambros.  de  Spir.  Saucto,  cited  by  Comber,  of  Litur- 
gies, p.  183. 

i'4  Ibid,  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  cap.  5.  Pronunciat  episcopus 
hujusmodi  ad  populum,  dicens,  Pax  vobis,  &c. 

"*  Ibid.  lib.  7.  in  Luc.  xv.  t.  5.  p.  125.  Haec  est  sym. 
phonia  quando  concinit  in  ecclesia  diversarum  aetatum  atque 
virtutum,  velut  varianim  chordarum  indiscreta  concordia, 
psalmus  respondetur  ;  Amen  dicitur.  Haec  est  symphonia, 
quam  scivit  et  Paulus;  ideo  ait,  Psallam  spiritu,  psaUam 
et  mentc. 

"•  Comber,  Origin  of  Liturg.  p.  182. 

^^  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustocb.  cap.  15.  Post  horam  no- 
nam  in  commune  concurritur,  Psalmi  resonant,  scripturae 
recitantur  ex  more,  &c.  Vid.  Ep.  27.  cap.  10. 

'^  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Monach.  Discatur  Psalterium  ad 
verbum. Dicas  psalmum  in  ordine  tuo. 

»»•  Invect.  2.  cont.  Ruffin.  c.  7.  Psalmos  jugiter  canto.  &c. 


^  Epist.  7.  ad  Lntam.  Assuescat  exemplo  ad  orationei 
et  psalmos  nocte  consurgere,  mans  hymnos  canere,  tertii, 
sexta,  nona,  &c. 

"*  Ep.  8.  ad  Demetr.  Considerans  propter  paalmonim  et 
orationis  ordinem,  quod  tibi  bora  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  ad  res. 
perum,  media  nocte  et  mane  semper  est  exercendum. 

^  Ep.  48.  cont.  Sabinian.  Stabas  deiocept  in  choro 
psallentium,  et  impudicis  nutibus  loquebaria. 

1"*  Ibid.  Tota  ecclesia  nocturnis  vigiliis  Christimi  Domi- 
num  personabat,  &c. 

^  Hieron.  Ep.  27.  Epitaph.  Paulae.     Alii  choros  ptal- 

lentium  ducerent  in  media  ecclesia. Grseco,  Latino,  Sy- 

roque  sermone  psalmi  in  ordine  personabant. 

^  Ibid.  Ep.  30.  Epitaph.  Fabiolae.  Sonabant  psalmi,  et 
aurata  tecta  templorum  reboans  in  sublime  quatiebat  Al- 
leluia. 

^^  Ibid.  Com.  in  Ephes.  v.  19.  Audiant  haec  adolescen- 
tuli :  audiant  hi,  qnibus  psallendi  in  ecclesia  oiSciom 
est,  &c. 

"'Book  111.  chap.  7. 

*"  Hieron.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Ep.  ad  Praesidium.  Com. 
in  Etech.  r.  xliv.  lib.  2.  cont.  Pelag. 
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88  ministering  in  a  peculiar  habit,  a  white  garment, 
in  imitation  of  the  angels,  of  which  more  will  be 
88a4  hereafter.  At  present  I  only  observe,  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  some  rule  or  order,  pre- 
scribing the  ceremonies  of  decency  in  Divine  wor- 
ship. He  does  not  say  much  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  liturgy,  yet  he  frequently  mentions  the  form  of 
renunciation  used  in  baptism,  and  the  use  of  the 
creed,**  as  does  also  Pelagius,  in  his  Comments  upon 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  under  the  name  of  St  Je- 
lom,***  and  Hilary  the  Roman  deacon,  under  the  name 
of  St  Ambrose,***  whose  authorities  are  good  in  this 
case,  because  they  were  contemporaries  with  these 
writers.  He  mentions  also  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  the  communion  office,  as  given  by  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  from  whom  the  church*"  learned  to 
use  it  every  day  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body.  He 
speaks  likewise  of  the  Tri9affum,0T  cherubical  hymn, 
**  Holy,  holy,  holy,*"  Lord  God  of  sabaoth,"  which 
they  sung  as  a  confession  of  the  holy  Trinity.  And 
he  mentions  a  part  of  one  of  the  church's  prayers,*^ 
which  was.  Lord,  grant  us  thy  peace,  for  thou  hast 
given  us  all  things.  And  again,*"  Thus  saith  the 
church,  In  rest  and  in  tribulation  I  have  been  mind- 
ful of  thee :  commenting  on  that  psalm,  which  the 
ancients  called  their  morning  psalm,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  early  will  I  seek  thee."  And  on  another  psalm,*" 
the  church  says,  "  From  the  remembrance  of  our 
former  sins,  our  hearts  are  hot  within  us."  Speaking 
also  of  wicked  priests,  he  says,*"  They  act  impi- 
ously against  Christ,  whilst  they  think  that  a  good 
life  is  not  as  necessary  to  the  eucharist,  as  the 
solemn  prayer  or  words  of  the  priest  Where  he 
seems  plainly  to  reflect  on  those,  who  trusted  to  the 
bare  form  of  prayer  without  moral  qualifications. 
He  also  mentions  the  solemn  rite  of  giving  each 
other  the  kiss  of  peace  in  the  eucharist,**  and  the 
people's  known  custom  of  answering.  Amen,  at  the 
reception  of  it  All  which  are  plain  indications  of 
the  use  of  certain  forms  in  Divine  worship;  though 
St  Jerom  only  mentions  them  incidentally,  and 
had  no  occasion  to  enlarge  much  upon  them. 


St  Austin  and  St  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  more 
voluminous  writers,  so  they  are  more  copious  and 
exact  upon  this  subject  I  have  given  the  reader  a 
specimen  of  what  may  be  collected  of  the  Eastern 
Uturgy  out  of  the  writings  of  St  Chrysostom  in  the 
following  chapter.  And  some  learned  men  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  any  one  will  be  as  curious  in  examin- 
ing St  Austin's  works,  he  may  find  the  whole  African 
liturgy  in  his  writings.  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  so 
exact  in  this  collection,  but  only  make  some  short 
references  to  what  he  says  upon  some  parts  of  it 
He  divides  the  whole  Uturgy,  or  service  of  the 
church,  into  five  parts,*"  viz.  psalmody,  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  preaching,  prayers  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  bidding  prayers  of  the  deacon.  All  which, 
except  preaching,  were  done  by  certain  forms  and 
prescriptions.  And,  first,  For  psalmody,  he  says,  it 
was  the  exercise  of  the  people  at  all  times,  when  no 
other  part  of  the  service  was  performing.  For  there 
was  no  time,  he  says,  unseasonable  for  the  people 
to  sing  holy  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  chiirch,  ex- 
cept when  either  the  Scriptures  were  read,  or  the 
sermon  was  preached,  or  prayers  were  made  by  the 
bishop,  or  the  common  prayers  were  dictated  by  the 
voice  of  the  deacon.  We  have  heard  him  before 
speak  with  approbation  of  the  ways  of  singing 
psalms  and  hymns  introduced  by  Athanasius  and 
St  Ambrose.*"  Which  argues,  not  only  that  he 
allowed  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  that  is, 
forms  of  prayer  and  praises,  in  general ;  but  also 
that  he  liked  the  several  ways  of  singing  then  in 
use,  the  plain  song,  and  the  symphoniacal  concert 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  verse,  used  by  Athana- 
sius, and  the  new  alternate  way  introduced  by  St 
Ambrose.  Though  he  intimates  that  the  plain  way 
generally  was  more  agreeable  to  the  slow  genius"* 
of  the  African  people,  whose  singing  he  vindicates 
from  the  scurrilous  objections  which  the  Donadsts 
made  against  their  practice.  And  he  wrote  a  book 
particularly  against  one  Hilarius,  a  secular  tribune, 
who  pretended  to  quarrel  with  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  Carthage,  for  singing  hymns"  out  of  the 


"*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Amot  vi.  14.  et  in  Mat  v.  26.  et  Dial, 
cont  Lucifer. 

"•  Pelag.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

■*■  Ambrot.  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12. 

>"  Hieron.  cont.  Pelag.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  Siciit  docuit  apoa- 
toloa  ttios,  ut  quoUdie  in  corporis  illius  sacrificio  credentei 
aodeant  loqui.  Pater  notter  qui  es  in  cgbUs,  &c. 

"*  Ibid,  de  42.  Maniionibus,  in  initio.  In  confewionem 
nnct»  Trinitatis  erumpimus,  dicentes,  Sanctus,  lanctus, 
nnctus,  Dominua  Deus  sabaoth. 

>**  Ibid.  Epiit  4.  ad  Ruaticum.  Utinam  audiatur  vox 
•cdesie  implorantis,  Domine,  pacem  tuam  da  nobis :  omnia 
enim  dedisti  nobis. 

**  Ibid.  Com.  in  Psal.  Ixii.  Dicit  haec  ecclesia,  Et  in  requie 
et  in  tribulatione  non  fui  tui  oblitus. 

>*"  In  PsaL  zxzviii.  Concaluit  cor  meum  intra  me.  Dicit 
ecclesia,  A  recordatione  delictorum  priorum. 

^  In  Zepban.  iii.  Impie  agunt  in  legem  Christi,  putantes 
2  s 


titxopt^iay  imprecantis  facere  verba,  non  vitam ;  et  neces- 
sariam  esse  tantum  solennem  orationem,  et  non  sacerdo- 
tum  merita. 

■"  Hieron.  Ep.  62.  ad  Theopbil.  cap.  1.    Quisquamne 

inter  sacras  epulas,  JudiB  osculum  porrigit  ? Qua  consci- 

entia  ad  eucharistiam  Cbristi  accedam,  et  respondebo  Amen, 
cum  de  charitate  dubitem  porrigentis  ? 

>**  Aug.  Epist  119.  ad  Januar.  cap.  18. 

»•  Ibid.  Confes.  lib.  9.  cap.  7  et  12.  lib.  10.  cap.  33. 

*>  Ibid.Ep.119.adPaulin.eap.  19.  Donatistaenosrepre- 
hendunt  quod  sobrie  psailimus  in  ecclesia  divina  cantica 
prophetatum,  &c. 

"*  Ibid.  Uetractat.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Hilarius  quidam,  vir 
tribunitius  laicus— morem  qui  tunc  esse  apud  Cartbaginem 
cnperat,  ut  bymni  ad  altare  dicerentur  de  psalmorum  libro, 
sive  ante  oblationem,  sive  cum  distribueretur  populo  quod 
esset  oblatum,  maledica  reprehensione,  ubicunque  poterat, 
lacerabat,  &c. 
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Book  of  Psalms  at  the  altar,  either  before  the  ob- 
lation of  the  eucharist  was  made,  or  whilst  it  was 
distributed  to  the  people.  This  book  of  St  Austin's 
is  now  lost,  but  he  mentions  it  in  his  Retractations. 
He  also  speaks*"  of  the  evening  hymns :  and  of  the 
singing  of  the  hallelujah  ••  in  some  churches  every 
day,  and  in  others,  only  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  And  Possidius  tells  us  in  his 
Life,**  That  in  the  great  irruption  of  the  Vandals 
into  Africa,  a  little  before  his  death,  nothing  griered 
him  more  than  to  see  the  hymns  and  praises  of  God 
destroyed  out  of  the  churches,  and  the  solemnities 
of  God's  worship,  with  the  sacrifice  and  sacraments, 
to  fail  in  the  places  where  they  were  used  to  be 
celebrated.  And  he  adds,**  That  in  his  last  sick* 
ness,  he  ordered  some  of  the  penitential  Psalms  of 
David  to  be  written  for  him  in  large  sheets,  and 
hanged  up  against  the  wall,  which  he  read  and  used 
as  forms  proper  for  penitential  devotion.  All  which 
shows,  that  St  Austin  thought  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  not  unlawful  to  be  used  as  forms  of  prayers 
and  praises  in  the  service  of  God. 

Secondly,  For  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
acquaints  us  in  many  places,  that  this  was  done  by 
a  certain  rule  and  calendar,  appointing  proper  les- 
sons for  particular  occasions  and  seasons.  There 
were  some  festival  days,  he  says,**  on  which  they 
were  bound  to  read  certain  appropriated  lessons  out 
of  the  Gospel,  which  were  so  fixed  to  those  anniver- 
sary solemnities,  that  no  other  lessons  might  be  read 
in  their  room.  Thus,  he  says,  in  Easter  week,  they 
constantly  read"*  four  days,  one  after  another,  the 
history  of  Christ's  resurrection  out  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  on  the  first  day  St  Matthew,  on  the  second 
St  Mark,  on  the  thini  St.  Luke,  and  on  the  fourth 
St  John.  So  likewise  on  the  day  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, he  says,  they  read  the  history  of  his  suffer- 
ings** out  of  St.  Matthew  only,  because  it  was  all 
but  one  day :  and  when  he  would  have  had  all  the 
four  Gospels  read  at  that  time  also,  the  people  were 


disturbed  at  it,  because  they  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  In  the  time  between  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, he  says,**  they  always  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  St  Chrysostom  will  give  us  the  reason 
of  this  hereafter :  and  we  shall  see  that  this  was  a 
universal  custom,  obtaining  throngbont  the  whole 
church,  when  we  come  to  consider  this  rule  mofc 
fully  exemplified"*  in  the  church's  general  practice. 
Thirdly,  For  the  prayers  made  by  the  bishop  in 
the  conmiunion  ofllice,  St.  Austin  gives  as  such  a 
description  of  them,  as  shows  they  most  needs  be 
made  by  a  certain  order  and  form.  For  he  thus 
describes  one  part  of  them,  while  he  instructs  the 
newly  baptized  in  the  method  and  meaning  of  them: 
Ye  understand,  says  he,  the  sacrament  in  the  order 
of  its  administration.**  First,  after  prayer,  (mean- 
ing the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church, 
which  went  before,)  ye  are  taught  to  Hit  up  your 
hearts.  Therefore  when  it  is  said,  "  Lift  up  your 
hearts,"  ye  answer,  *'  We  lift  them  up  mito  the 
Lord."  Ihe  bishop  or  presbyter  who  officiates,  goes 
on  and  says,  **  Let  us  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God:' 
and  ye  give  in  your  attestation,  and  say,  **  It  is  meet 
and  right  so  to  do."  Then,  after  the  consecration 
of  the  sacrifice,  we  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  And 
after  that,  the  priest  says, "  Peace  be  with  you,"  and 
Christians  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Here  we  have  not  only  the  method  of  the  commu- 
nion service,  but  the  several  forms  of  it  in  order, 
one  after  another.  And  these  forms  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  St.  Austin  in  other  places.  The 
Lord's  prayer,  he  says,*"  was  always  used  by  the 
whole  church  almost,  as  the  close  of  the  consecra- 
tion service,  and  at  other  times  as  the  daily  prayer 
of  the  faithful,*"  peculiarly  belonging  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  catechumens,  as  wc  shall  show  more 
fully  hereafter.*"  The  form,  Sursttm  corda^ "  Lift  up 
your  hearts,"  &c.,  he  says,"*  was  used  by  all  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world,  who  daily  answered 
with  one  voice,  "  We  lift  up  our  hearts  unto  the 


»•  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  a 

*'  Ep.  119.  ad  Jaouar.  c.  17.  Ut  autcm  halleluia  per 
illos  solos  diet  quinquaf^tnta  cantetur,  non  usquequaque  ob- 
senratur.  Nam  in  aliis  diebus  varie  can tatur  alibi ;  ipsis 
autem  diebus  ubique. 

'^  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  cap.  28.  Cemebat  etiam  hymnos 
Dei  et  laudes  de  ecclesiis  deperisse :  solennia  quoque  qua 
Deo  debentur,  de  propriis  locis  defecisse,  &c. 

»•  Possid.  ibid.  cap.  30.  Jusserat  sibi  Psalmos  Davidi- 
cos,  qui  sunt  paucissimi,  de  pcenitentia  scribi,  ipsosque  qua- 
terniones  jacens  in  lecto  contra  panetem  positos  diebus  sue 
infirmitatis  intuebatur  et  Ieg«bat,  et  jugiter  ac  ubertim 
flebat. 

^  Aug.  Expos,  in  I  Joan,  in  Praefat.  t  9.  p.  235.  Inter- 
posita  est  solennitas  sanctorum  dierum,  quibus  certas  ex 
evangelio  lectiones  oportet  in  ecclesia  recitari,  qusB  ita  sunt 
annus,  ut  alias  esse  non  possint. 

«•  Serm.  130.  de  Temp.  It.  140,  141, 144, 14a 

*•  Serm.  144.  de  Temp.  p.  320.  Passio,  quia  uno  die  le- 
gitur,  non  solet  legi  nisi  secimdum  Matthaeum,  &c. 


»>•  Tract.  6.  in  Joan.  Evang.  t.  9.  p.  24.  Actus  Aposto- 
lorum,  &c.  Anniversaria  solennitate  post  passionem  Domini 
nostris  ilium  librum  recitari.  Vid.  Aug.  Horn.  227.  Not. 
Edit.  Benedictiu.  quw  est  83.  de  Diversis. 

»'»  Book  XIV.  chap,  a  sect  3. 

'»  Aug.  Horn.  83.  de  Diversis,  t.  10.  p.  556.  Tenetis  sa- 
cramentum  ordine  sno.  Primo  post  orationem  admonemini 
sursum  habere  cor,  &c.  Ideo  cum  dicitur,  Sursum  cor,  re- 
spondetis,  Habemos  ad  Dominum.— Sequitur  epiacopus  vtl 
presbyter,  qui  offert,  et  dicit,  Gratias  agamus  Dobubo  Deo 
nostro  :  et  vos  attestamini,  Dignum  et  justum  est,  diceDtes» 
Deinde  post  sanctificationem  sacrilicii  dicimus  orationen 
Dominicam.  Post  istam  dicitur.  Pax  vobiacum :  et  oscu- 
lantur  se  Christiani  oscolo  sando. 

««  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paulin. 

"*  Ep.  121.  ad  Probam.  Enchirid.  ad  Laarent.  cap.  71. 
Horail.  42.  inter  50. 

»a  Chap.  7.  sect.  9. 

2i«  Aug.  de  Vera  Relig.  cap.  3.  Serm.  &4  et  64.  De  Temp. 
Ep.  156.  ad  Probam. 
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Lord,"  as  he  speaks  in  his  book  of  True  Religion, 
and  other  places.  And  to  this  he  says  the  priests 
added  that  other  form,  '*  Let  us  give  thanks  to  our 
Lord  God :"  to  which  the'people  answered,  "  It  is 
meet  and  right  so  to  do :"  as  he  speaks  in  his  epis- 
tles***  to  Daidanus  and  Honoratus,  and  in  his  book  of 
the  Gift  of  Perseyerance,  against  the  Pelagians,  and 
de  Spiritu  et  Litera,  and  de  Bono  Viduitatis ;  which 
being  all  to  the  same  purpose,  need  not  here  be  re- 
peated. He  also  mentions  in  his  other  writings 
the  solemn  form  of  the  priesf  s  saying,  *'  Peace  be 
with  you,"  and  the  people's  giving  one  another  there- 
upon the  kiss  of  peace,  which  was  a  symbol*"  of 
that  innocency  and  peace,  which  ought  to  be  the 
qualification  of  true  Christian  doves.  And  this 
rite,  he  says,  was  observed  npt  only  by  the  catho- 
lics, but  by  the  Donatists  also.*"  So  that  here  is 
unquestionable  evidence  for  the  use  of  all  these 
forms  in  the  writings  of  St  Austin.  And  though 
he  does  not  give  us  the  whole  forms  of  the  longer 
prayers  made  by  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  yet  he 
mentions  some  parts  of  them,  and  makes  such  re- 
ferences and  appeals  to  them  both  in  his  discourses 
to  the  orthodox,  and  confutations  of  heretics,  as 
plainly  shows  they  were  conmion  forms  which  they 
were  well  acquainted  with,  and  by  remembering 
them  might  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Thus,  in  his  book  of  Perseverance,*"  he  says.  Those 
of  the  church  need  not  any  operose  disputations  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  Grod's  grace  to 
persevere;  they  need  only  remember  her  daily 
preyers,  how  she  prays,  that  infidels  may  believe, 
and  that  believers  may  persevere.  And  again,**'  he 
tells  them,  it  is  the  safest  way  for  weak  men,  in  this 
dispute,  to  look  upon  these  prayers,  which  the 
church  always  had,  and  always  will  have  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  For  when  did  not  the  church  pray 
for  infidels  and  her  enemies,  that  they  might  believe  ? 
Or,  who  ever,  when  he  heard  the  priest  praying 
over  the  fiiithftil,  and  saying.  Grant,  0  Lord,  that 
they  may  persevere  in  thee  unto  the  end,  durst 
either  in  word  or  thought  find  fault  with  him,  and 
not  rather,  with  feith  in  his  heart,  and  confession  in 
his  mouth,  answer  Amen  to  such  a  benediction  ? 
when  the  fiuthful  pray  no  t>therwi8e  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  especially  when  they  say,  '*  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation.''  By  all  which  it  appears,  that  both  the 


larger  and  the  shorter  prayers  in  the  communion 
office  of  the  African  church,  in  St  Austin's  time, 
were  offered  up  in  such  forms,  as  the  people  could 
easily  remember,  when  he  referred  to  them  as  evi- 
dence in  some  disputes,  which  this  was  an  easy  way 
to  determine. 

Fourthly,  There  was  one  sort  of  prayers  more, 
which  St  Austin  distinguishes  from  the  former,  by 
the  name  of  the  common  prayers  dictated  or  indited 
to  the  people  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon.  Now, 
these  prayers,  as  I  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter,*** 
differed  from  the  bishop's  prayer  in  this,  "that  the 
bishop's  prayer  was  a  direct  and  continued  invoca^ 
tion  of  God,  to  which  the  people  answered  only 
Amen  in  the  conclusion ;  but  the  deacon's  prayer 
was  a  sort  of  bidding  prayer,  or  direction  to  the 
people  what  particulars  they  were  to  pray  for ;  the 
deacon  going  before  them,  and  repeating  every  pe- 
tition, to  which  they  made  answer.  Lord,  hear  us, 
or.  Lord,  help  us,  or.  Lord,  have  mercy,  or  the  like. 
And  this  sort  of  prayer  St.  Austin  expressly  **■  calls 
communia  oratio  voce  diaeoni  indteta,  common  prayer 
dictated  by  the  voice  of  the  deacon.  And  he  seems 
in  one  of  his  epistles***  to  specify  some  of  the  par- 
ticular petitions  contained  in  that  prayer.  For,  * 
writing  to  one  who  was  infected  with  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  (maintaining  that  infidels  were  only  to 
be  preached  to,  and  not  prayed  for,  because  jRuth 
was  not  the  work  of  God's  grace,  but  the  effect  of 
man's  own  free  will,)  he  urges  him  with  the  known 
prayers  of  the  church,  which  the  man  himself  fre- 
quented. Exercise,  says  he,  your  disputations  against 
the  prayers  of  the  church ;  and  when  you  hear  the 
priest  of  God  at  the  altar  exhorting  the  people  of 
God  to  pray  for  unbelievers,  that  they  may  be  con- 
verted to  the  faith ;  and  for  catechumens,  that 
God  would  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  regenera- 
tion; and  for  the  faithful,  that  by  his  gift  they 
may  persevere  in  that  wherein  they  have  begun ; 
mock  at  these  pious  words,  and  say,  you  do  not  do 
what  you  here  are  exhorted  to  do.  And  again, 
When  you  hear***  the  priest  of  God  at  the  altar  ex- 
horting the  people  to  pray  to  God,  or  else  hear  him 
praying  with  an  audible  voice,  that  God  would 
compel  the  unbelieving  Gentiles  to  come  in  to  his 
fiiith,  do  you  not  answer  and  say.  Amen  ?  These 
seem  to  be  usual  parts  of  the  prayer  for  the  whole 


^  Ep.  57.  ad  Dardanom,  et  Ep.  120.  ad  Honoratum.  De 
Bono  PerMver.  cap.  13.  De  Spiritu  et  Litera,  lib.  1.  c.  11. 
De  Bono  Viduitatii ,  cap.  16. 

**  Ang.  Horn.  6.  in  Joan.  t.  9.  p.  21.  Habere  cum  fratri- 
bin  yeram  pacem,  qaam  tigniicant  oecula  columbarum,  &c. 

^  Cent.  Literal  Petilian.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  Ilium  com- 
memoro^  (Optatum  Gildonianum,)  cui  pacii  otculum  inter 
ncramenta  copolabatis. 

*  De  Bono  Perteverantia,  cap.  7.  In  hac  re  non  opero- 
■as  dispuCationes  ezpectet  ecdetia,  sed  attendat  quotidianaa 
orationet  tuas.    Orat,  at  credentea  perseverent. 

^  Ibid.  cap.  23u  Ut  magis  intuerenter  orationes  suat, 
2  s  2 


quas  semper  babuit  et  babebit  ecdesia.— Quando  enim  non 
oratum  est  in  ecdetia  pro  infidelibos  atque  inicimis  ejus,  ut 
crederent?— Aut  quis  sacerdotem  stiper  fideIes<Dominum 
invocantem,  si  quando  dixit.  Da  illis  Domine  in  te  perse- 
▼erare  usque  in  finem,  non  solum  voce  ausus  est,  sed  saltem 
cogitatione  reprehendere ;  ac  non  potius  super  ejus  talem 
benedictionem,  et  corde  credente  et  ore  confitente  respon- 
dit  Amen  :  cum  aliud  in  ipsa  oratione  Dominica  non  orant 
fidelet,  &c. 

w  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect  2. 

"  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Paulin.  cap.  18. 

«•  Ep,  107.  ad  Vitalem,  p.  187.  »  Ibid.  ^.  V^V. 
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state  of  the  world,  in  which  infidels  were  prayed 
for  as  well  as  others,  to  which  St  Austin  refers,  as 
things  well  known  to  all  that  frequented  the  prayers 
of  the  church. 

Besides  these,  there  were  some  occasional  offices, 
such  as  the  offices  of  exorcism,  and  the  institution 
of  the  catechumens,  and  baptism,  in  which  many 
forms,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies  were  observed, 
agreeable  to  the  practice  then  obtaining  in  the 
church ;  but  of  these  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
largely  out  of  St  Austin  and  other  writers  in  a 
former  Book,"*  and  therefore  think  it  heedless  to 
repeat  them  in  this  place.  All  I  shall  further  add, 
is  two  or  three  canons  of  the  African  councils  held 
in  St  Austin's  time,  at  some  of  which  he  was  pre- 
sent and  assisted.  He  was  a  member  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  in  one  of  whose  canons  there 
are  several  orders  and  directions  given  concerning 
the  public  prayers,"*  That  no  one  in  prayers  should 
name  the  Father  for  the  Son,  or  the  Son  for  the 
Father.  And  when  they  stood  at  the  altar,  all 
prayers  should  be  directed  to  the  Father.  And 
whatever  prayers  any  one  wrote  out  for  himself,  or 
from  other  books,  he  should  not  use  them  before 
they  were  examined  by  his  more  learned  brethren. 
This  is  as  plain  an  argument  for  set  forms  as  can 
be  given,  and  yet  some,  I  know  not  by  what  means, 
make  it  an  argument  against  them.  The  design  of 
the  canon  was  plainly  to  prevent  all  irregularities 
and  corruptions  creeping  into  the  devotions  of  the 
church ;  and  therefore  the  fathers  made  an  order, 
That  no  bishop  should  use  any  prayers  in  his  church 
but  such  as  were  first  examined  and  approved  by 
his  fellow  bishops  in  a  council.  As  another  canon 
in  the  African  Code  explains  it,"  That  such  prayers 
should  be  used  by  all,  as  had  been  authorized  and 
confirmed  in  synod,  whether  they  were  prefaces,  or 
commendations,  or  impositions  of  hands ;  and  that 
no  other  should  be  brought  in  against  the  faith,  but 
those  only  be  said  which  were  collected  or  examined 
by  men  of  greater  abilities  and  understanding. 
And  this  is  repeated  again  in  the  council  of  Milevis" 
almost  in  the  same  words.  These  African  fathers 
probably  had  observed,  that  there  were  some  country 
bishops  who  had  not  sufficient  abilities  to  compose 
orthodox  forms  for  the  use  of  their  own  churches ; 
and  therefore  they  a  little  restrained  the  ancient 
liberty  which  every  bishop  had  of  composing  a  form 


of  prayer  for  his  own  church,  and  obliged  them  to 
use  such  as  were  composed  by  men  of  greater  abili- 
ties, or  such  as  had  been  approved  in  synod,  that 
no  heretical  opinion  might  creep  into  the  public 
worship,  either  by  their  ignorance  or  want  of  care 
in  their  compositions.  By  all  this  it  appears,  that  the 
public  devotions  of  the  African  church  were  at  this 
time  directed  by  certain  forms  of  worship,  and  those 
not  left  to  every  bishop  to  compose  for  himself  but 
he  must  use  such  prayers  as  were  first  approved  by 
his  brethren,  or  established  and  confirmed  in  coon- 
cil.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  first  beginning  of 
that  custom,  which  afterward  prevailed  all  over  the 
church,  as  has  been  observed  before  in  this  chapter,* 
that  all  provincial  bishops  should  use  the  same  form 
of  prayer  that  was  established  in  the  churches  of 
their  metropolitans. 

I  need  not  now  insist  upon  these  same  councils, 
speaking  of  the  solemn  interrogatories**  and  an- 
swers to  be  made  in  baptism ;  nor  of  their  mention- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer,  as  a  form  of  so  necessary 
and  general  a  use,""  that  the  Pelagians  themselves, 
who  did  not  like  one  petition  in  it  unless  interpreted 
to  a  very  perverse  sense,  durst  not  presume  to  lay 
aside  the  use  of  it  For,  as  the  first  of  these  is  a 
known  practice,  so  the  second  will  have  a  more  par- 
ticular handling,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  chapter  by  itself!.  And  so 
I  put  an  end  to  this  chapter,  concerning  the  use 
of  liturgies  in  the  ancient  church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


AN    EXTRACT    OF    THE    ANCIENT    LITURGY    OUT    6f 
THE   GENUINE  WRITINGS   OF    ST.    CHRTSOSTOM. 

It  has  often  been  wished  by  learned 

men,  that  some  one  would  represent     putoartk«iit>^ 

gy  in  Uic  finttoM. 

the  ancient  Uturgy,  in  its  several  parts 
and  offices,  as  it  may  be  collected  out  of  the  genuine 
and  undoubted  writings  of  St  Chrysostom ;  foras- 
much as  that  liturgy  which  goes  under  his  name, 
cannot  be  so  certainly  depended  on  as  his  genuine 
ofispring :  but  there  are  a  great  many  parts  of  an- 
cient liturgy  of  unquestionable  credit,  which  may  be 


"  Bookt  IX.  and  X. 

^  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  23.  Ut  nemo  in  precibus  vel 
Patrcm  pro  Filio,  vel  Filium  pro  Patre  nominet.  Et  cum 
ad  altare  atsittitur,  semper  ad  Patrem  dirigatur  oratio.  Et 
quicunque  sibi  preces  aliunde  deicribit,  (al.  quascunque 
sibi  preces  aliquis  describit)  non  eisutatur,  prius  quam  eas 
cum  instructioribus  fratribus  contulerit. 

*"  Cod.  Afric.  can.  3.  "QaT*  rAt  KtKvp»fiiva9  iu  -rfi 
trvvodto  iKtcia^y  tl-rt  irpoolfiia^  cIti  TapaBiattt^  cItc  tov 
Trj^  X^ip^f  itriBivnVy  iird  'w&vtww  i'riTc\e7<r6a(,  icoi  trav- 


6\\*  aXriPtv  dihro^c  dird  tS»v  trvvfrttripoam  9vv^')finmv, 
Xtxd^troirrai.  , 

***  Cone.  Milevit  can.  12.  Placuit  etiam  iUud,  ut  preces 
vel  orationei  seu  missn,  que  probatae  fuerint  in  synodo,  sive 
prsfationes,  sive  commendationes,  sive  manua  impositianes, 
ab  omnibus  celebrentur.  Nee  alias  omnino  dicantur  in 
ecclesia,  nisi  quae  a  pnidentioribus  tractatse,  vel  compro- 
batiB  in  t3modo  fuerint,  ne  forte  aliquid  contra  fidem,  v^l 
per  ignorant iam,  vel  p»r  minus  stndium  sit  compositum. 

*"  See  before  in  this  chap,  sect  % 

»»  Cone.  Carthag.  3.  can.  34.        "»  Cone.  Milevit.  can.  8. 
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gathered  up  out  of  his  other  discourses.  Mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  a  diligent  reader  of  Chrysostom,  is  said  to 
have  designed  such  a  collection,  but  he  did  not  ef- 
fect it.  Therefore,  till  some  one  else  pursues  his  de- 
sign more  completely,  I  think  it  not  improper,  for 
its  relation  to  the  present  subject^  to  give  the  reader, 
in  one  view,  a  specimen  of  such  passages  as  plainly 
refer  to  the  several  parts  of  the  ancient  liturgy,  ob- 
serving the  order  of  St  Cluysostom's  works  accord- 
ing to  the  Paris  edition,  1609,  and  that  of  Com- 
melin,  1617. 

In  the  first  tome,  Hom.  I.  p.  I,  he  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  the  Scriptures  were  read  then  in  some 
order  by  a  stated  rule  of  the  church,  because  his 
sermon  that  day  was  upon  a  passage  that  had  been 
read  in  the  course  of  morning  service,  I  Tim.  v.  23, 
**  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine."  In 
his  second  homily,  p.  32,  he  says  again  his  text  was 
taken  out  of  the  Epistle  then  read  for  the  day,  which 
was  2  Tim.  vi  17,  **  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  be  not  high  minded."  In  his 
third  homily,  p.  45,  he  says,  The  Lord's  prayer  was 
by  appointment  of  the  church  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  those  only  who  were  baptized.  For  before  their 
initiation  in  the  holy  mysteries,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  use  it  In  his  seventh  homily,  p.  106,  he 
observes.  That  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  always  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Lent :  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
then  read  for  the  day,  and  he  preached  upon  the 
first  words  of  it,  **  In  the  beginning  God  created 
heaven  and  earth."  In  his  fifteenth  homily,  p.  191, 
he  says.  The  whole  city  met  together,  and  with  one 
common  voice,  rj  fuf  coivy  ^«i»vy»  made  their  litany, 
or  supplications  to  God.  And  in  the  same  discourse 
he  intimates,  that  a  portion  of  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah,  chap,  v.,  concerning  the  fljring  roll  against 
swearers,  had  then  been  read  for  the  day,  which  he 
accommodated  to  the  subject  of  vain  oaths,  against 
which  he  was  then  discoursing.  In  his  eighteenth 
homily,  p.  226,  he  says,  He  preached  upon  the  Epis- 
tle which  had  been  read  that  day,  PhiL  iv.  4,  **  Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 
And  in  his  sixteenth  homily,  p.  234,  he  notes  the 
same,  That  the  words  upon  which  he  preached  out 
of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  **  Paul,  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ,''  &c.,  had  been  read  that  day.  In  his 
twenty-first  homily,  p.  266,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
use  of  the  hymn  called  the  Trisagion,  or  cherubical 
hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist ;  arguing  to  his  hearers  in  this  manner 
upon  it :  What  an  absurdity  is  it  for  a  man,  after 
he  has  heard  that  mystical  song  that  was  brought 
down  firom  heaven,  brought  down,  I  say,  by  the 
chenibims,  to  pollute  his  ears  with  the  songs  oi 
harlots,  and  the  effeminate  music  of  the  theatre ! 
In  the  same  homily  he  twice  takes  notice  of  the 
form  of  renonncing  the  devil  in  baptism,  p.  267 : 
We  are  commanded  to  say,' A  irorcWofiaJ  9m,  Sarava, 


I  renounce  thee,  0  Satan,  that  we  may  never  more 
return  to  him.  And  again,  p.  273,  Remember,  says 
he,  those  words  which  you  spake  when  you  were 
initiated  in  the  holy  mysteries,  I  renounce  thee,  O 
Satan,  and  thy  pomp,  and  thy  worship  and  service. 
In  his  twenty-second  homily,  upon  anger  and  for- 
giving enemies,  he  argues  for  the  necessity  of 
pardoning  offences,  from  the  necessary  obligation 
that  is  laid  upon  all  men  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer. 
For  this  reason,  says  he,  p.  2S7,  wc  are  commanded 
to  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us."  And  again,  p.  288, 
when  you  say,  **  Forgive  usf  as  we  forgive :"  if  you 
do  not  forgive,  you  ask  nothing  else  of  God,  but 
that  he  would  deprive  you  of  all  excuse  and  pardon. 
And  whereas  some  pleaded,  that  they  did  not  say 
the  whole  prayer,  but  omitted  that  clause,  "as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  he  rebukes 
them  for  it,  and  bids  them  not  be  so  vainly  cautious, 
as  to  think  they  were  excused  by  curtailing  the 
prayer,  but  advises  them  to  use  the  whole  prayer,  as 
Christ  appointed  it  to  be  used,  that  the  necessity  of 
this  petition  might  daily  terrify  them  from  revenge, 
and  compel  them  to  grant  pardon  to  their  neigh- 
bours. In  his  twenty-fourth  homily,  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  p.  31 7f  he  again  speaks  of  the  cherubical 
hymn  in  the  communion  service.  Do  you  think, 
says  he,  that  you  have  any  secular  business  at  that 
hour?  Do  you  then  imagine  yourself  to  be  upon 
earth,  or  conversing  among  men  ?  Whose  heart  is 
so  stony,  as  to  think,  that  at  that  time  he  stands 
upon  the  earth,  and  is  not  rather  in  a  quire  of  an- 
gels, with  whom  you  sing  that  mystical  hymn,  with 
whom  you  send  up  that  triumphal  song  to  God  ? 
In  his  twenty-eighth  homily,  (which  is  the  third  of 
the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,)  p.  363,  he 
speaks  of  the  common  prayer,  as  sent  up  with  one 
common  voice  of  the  whole  congregation,  speaking 
and  crying  aloud  to  God  with  one  accord.  Some 
would  have  excused  themselves  from  these  prayers 
of  the  church,  by  this  frivolous  plea,  that  they 
could  pray  at  home,  but  they  could  not  hear  a 
sermon  or  discourse  of  instruction  in  their  own 
houses ;  and  therefore  they  would  come  to  sermon, 
but  not  to  prayers.  To  whom  he  makes  this  reply : 
You  deceive  yourself,  O  man ;  for  though  you  may 
pray  at  home,  yet  you  cannot  pray  there  in  that 
manner  as  you  do  in  the  church,  where  there  are 
so  many  fethers  together,  and  where  the  cry  of 
your  prayers  is  sent  up  to  God  with  one  consent 
You  are  not  heard  so  well,  when  you  pray  to  Grod 
by  yourself  alone,  as  when  you  pray  with  your  bre- 
thren. For  there  is  something  more  here,  consent 
of  mind,  and  consent  of  voice,  and  the  bond  of  char 
rity,  and  the  prayers  of  the  priests  together.  For 
the  priests  for  this  very  reason  preside  in  the  church, 
that  the  people's  prayers,  which  are  weaker  of  them- 
I  selves,  laying  hold  on  those  that  are  stronger,  may 
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together  with  them  mount  up  to  heaven.  This  is 
a  plain  descnption  of  such  common  prayers,  wherein 
both  priests  and  people  joined  not  only  in  heart, 
but  in  one  common  form  of  words,  whereby  they 
cried  ajoud  to  God  together.  A  little  after,  p.  365, 
he  describes  these  prayers  again  by  the  people's 
sending  up  their  tremendous  cry  all  at  once,  fioSm 
n)v  fptKMtdt^rtiv  poyv.  And  he  makes  this  differ- 
ence between  the  manner  of  the  energumens'  sup- 
plicating God,  and  that  of  the  people,  that  the  one 
spake  not  a  word,  but  only  supplicated  by  the  pos- 
ture of. their  bodies,  bowing  down  their  heads; 
whilst  tlie  people,  who  were  allowed  to  speak  audi- 
bly in  prayers,  spake  aloud  for  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  themselves.  For  this  reason,  says  he,  the 
deacon  at  the  time  of  the  obUtion  brings  forth  the 
enei^gumens,  or  those  that  are  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  and  bids  them  bow  their  heads  only,  and 
signify  their  supplications  by  this  bodily  gesture : 
for  they  are  not  permitted  to  pray  with  the  common 
assembly  of  the  brethren:  therefore  he  presents 
them  before  the  congregation,  that  you,  pitying  both 
their  vexation,  and  their  disabih'ty  to  spesJi  for 
themselves,  might,  by  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
speech  which  is  allowed  you,  grant  them  your  pa- 
tronage and  assistance.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
these  prayers  for  the  energumens  were  in  a  certain 
form,  in  which  all  the  people  vocally  joined  to- 
gether. In  his  twenty-ninth  homily,  which  is  the 
fourth  de  IncompreherisibUi^  p.  374,  he  repeats  the 
same  account  of  the  deacon's  calling  forth  the  ener- 
gumens, and  bidding  them  bow  their  heads,  and 
the  people's  pra3nng  to  God  ofioOvfiaihy  koI  furd  ofo- 
ipoQ  /3o^c,  with  one  consent  and  with  strong  cries, 
that  he  would  show  mercy  on  them.  A  little  after, 
in  the  same  homily,  p.  375,  he  mentions  another 
form  used  by  the  deacon,  as  the  herald  of  the 
church,  who  was  appointed  to  call  upon  the  people 
every  now  and  then,  and  excite  them  to  fervency  in 
devotion,  by  using  this  form  of  words,  6pBol  ?6/icv 
KaXii^f  Let  us  elevate  our  minds,  and  attend  with 
decency  to  our  devotions.  For,  as  he  there  explains 
it,  this  admonition  did  not  so  much  respect  the 
body,  as  the  mind.  When  the  deacon,  says  he, 
calls  upon  us,  and  says,  Let  us  stand  elevated  with 
decency,  it  was  not  i^ithout  good  reason  that  this 
admonition  was  by  the  rule  of  the  church  appointed, 
but  that  we  should  elevate  our  thoughts  that  lie 
grovelling  upon  the  ground ;  that,  casting  away  the 
distraction  that  arises  from  secular  affairs,  we 
should  be  able  to  present  our  souls  upright  and 
raised  to  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Let  no  man  therefore,  adds  he,  join  in  those  sacred 
and  mystical  hymns  with  remissness  of  mind ;  let 
no  man  entertain  the  thoughts  of  this  life  at  that 
time;  but  driving  away  all  earthly  concerns,  let 
•him  translate  himself  wholly  into  heaven,  as  stand- 
ing then  close  by  the  throne  of  glorj',  and  flying 


with  the  seraphims :  and  so  let  him  ofier  op  r^ 
wavdytow  &/iiwv,  that  most  holy  hymn  (meaning  the 
7ViMi^tbn,orelse  the  hymn  called  **  Glory  be  to  God 
on  high")  to  the  God  of  majesty  and  glory.  It  is 
upon  this  account  we  are  called  upon  at  this  time, 
iraVai  saXdc,  to  compose  oursehres  decently,  as  it 
becomes  men  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  ▼igilant  and  ele- 
vated soul.  In  his  tfairty-foorth  homily^  which  m 
the  first  against  the  Jews,  p.  440^  he  speaks  of  an- 
other form  used  by  the  deacon,  and  that  frequently, 
before  the  participation  of  the  holy  mysteries :  he 
then  cried  oat,  iwifwAottn  SUXXifKuQ,  Discern  and 
know  one  another :  which  was  an  admonition  to  the 
people,  that  they  should  suffer  no  Jew,  infidel,  here- 
tic, catechumen,  or  penitent,  to  communicate  among 
them.  In  his  fortieth  homily,  upon  the  martyrs, 
Juventinus  and  Maximus,  p.  550,  he  taya,  The 
church  kept  her  vigils  all  the  night  with  continual 
psalmody,  which  was  nothing  bat  forms  of  piayen 
and  praises  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
forty-seventh  homily,  upon  Julian  the  martyr,  p. 
613,  he  again  mentions  the  solemn  foim  of  re- 
nunciation in  baptism.  You  renounced,  says  he, 
all  this  kind  of  pomp,  (harlots,  songs,  and  obscene 
words  used  in  the  theatre,)  and  made  a  covenant 
with  Christ,  in  that  day  when  you  were  initiated  in 
the  holy  mysteries.  Remember,  therefore,  those 
words,  and  your  covenant,  and  beware  you  do  not 
transgress  it  In  his  fifty-first  homily,  upon  Ber- 
nice,  p.  635,  he  says,  They  used  hymns,  and  pray- 
ers, and  psalms  at  the  funerals  of  Christians;  and 
particularly  the  words  of  Psalm  cxvi.,  "Return 
unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  thee :"  implying,  that  the  death  of  a 
Christian  was  a  kindness  and  a  rest :  "  for  he  that 
is  entered  into  that  rest,  hath  ceased  from  his  own 
works,  as  Ood  did  from  his."  In  his  fifty-fifth  ho- 
mily, which  is  the  fifth  of  repentance,  p.  672,  he 
plainly  intimates,  that  his  discourse  was  made  upon 
the  Epistle  that  had  been  read  for  the  day,  2  Cor. 
xii.  21,  *'Le8t  when  I  come  again,  I  shall  bewail 
many  who  have  sinned,  and  have  not  repented.'' 
In  his  sixtieth  homily,  which  is  his  catechetical  in- 
struction to  those  that  were  preparing  for  baptism, 
he  takes  notice  of  several  forms  and  rules  made  by 
the  church,  relating  to  that  matter,  p.  797-  As,  first, 
the  solemn  words  by  which  every  man  entend  into 
covenant  with  Christ  For,  speaking  of  the  danger 
and  ill  consequents  of  deferring  baptism  to  a  sick 
bed,  he  says,  When  he  that  is  baptized  knows  none 
that  are  about  him,  when  he  cannot  hear  a  word 
that  is  spoken,  when  he  cannot  utter  those  words 
wherewith  he  should  make  the  blessed  covenant 
with  our  common  Lord,  but  lies  like  a  stock  or  a 
stone,  differing  nothing  from  a  dead  man ;  what  ad- 
vantage is  it  to  such  a  one  to  be  initiated  in  the  holy 
mysteries  in  such  a  state  of  insensibility?    This 
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implies,  that  the  party  baptized  was  to  make  his 
compact  with  God  in  a  solemn  and  usual  fonn  of 
words,  which  a  man  at  the  point  of  death  was  not 
able  to  utter.  After  this  he  goes  on  to  show,  that 
the  church  had  appointed  the  time  of  Lent  chiefly 
above  other  times  for  exorcism  and  baptism ;  and 
that  the  catechumens,  after  they  were  instructed, 
were  remitted  over  to  the  exorcists,  to  have  their 
exorcisms  or  prayers  said  over  them ;  and  that  during 
this  time  they  were  obliged  to  walk  discalceate,  and 
wear  only  one  coat :  which  were  appointments  of 
the  church,  he  says,  established  for  good  reasons, 
and  not  without  their  mystical  signification.  In  his 
seventy-fourth  homily,  in  which  is  a  panegyric  upon 
the  martyrs,  p.  900,  he  speaks  again  of  the  TriMgiont 
or  cherubical  hymn,  as  used  to  be  sung  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist  The  martyrs,  says  he^ 
are  now  joining  in  concert,  and  partaking  in  the 
mystical  songs  of  the  heavenly  quire :  for  if,  whilst 
they  were  in  the  body,  whenever  they  communi- 
cated in  the  holy  mysteries,  they  made  part  of  that 
quire,  singing  with  the  cherubims  the  Trisagion 
hymn,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy  f  as  all  ye  that  are  initiated 
in  those  mysteries  very  well  understand:  much 
more  now,  being  joined  with  them  whose  partners 
they  were  in  the  earthly  quire,  they  do  with  greater 
freedom  partake  in  those  solemn  blessings  and  glo- 
rifications of  God  in  heaven  above. 

The  second  tome  of  St  Chrysos- 

Sect.  1. 

putaoftbeittttify  tom's  works,  is  his  Homilies  upon 

In  the  wcood  tome  _  '^ 

j^  chrjwetoin'i  Geucsis,  which  were  preached  in  Lent, 
when  that  book  was  always  read  in 
the  church,  as  appears  from  his  first  homily,  p.  10, 
and  from  what  has  been  observed  before  out  of  his 
seventh  homily  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  in  the 
foregoing  section.  In  his  twenty-seventh  homily 
upon  this  book,  he  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  always  a  part  of  the  communion  office. 
For,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  forgiving  enemies,  he 
says,  p.  358,  If  we  do  this,  we  may  then,  with  a  pure 
conscience,  come  to  this  holy  and  tremendous  table, 
and  boldly  say  the  words  that  are  contained  in  that 
prayer.  They  who  are  initiated  in  the  holy  myste- 
ries kiiow  what  I  mean.  He  covertly  intends  that 
petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.** 
In  his  thirty-third  homily,  p.  478,  he  acquaints  us, 
That  though  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  by^the  order 
of  the  church  read  in  Lent,  yet  when  they  came  to 
the  Thursday  in  the  Passion  Week,  the  day  on  which 
our  Saviour  was  betrayed,  then  they  had  proper 
lessons  for  that  day,  and  Good  Friday,  and  Easter 
day,  and  all  the  time  between  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
when  it  was  customary  to  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  a  demonstration  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection. In  his  fifty-fourth  homily,  p.  731,  he  says, 
Christ  commanded  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
prescribing  us  therein  the  bounds  and  rules  of  pray- 


ing for  temporal  things,  whilst  he  enjoins  us  to  say 
those  words,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'*  In 
his  second  homily  upon  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  965,  he  saysj  When  Christ  com- 
manded his  disciples  not  to  pray  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  using  vain  repetitions,  he  also 
taught  us  the  measure  of  prayer,  meaning  the  form 
which  he  appointed.  He  repeats  the  same  in  the 
third  homily  upon  Saul  and  David,  p.  1053.  Al- 
though, says  he,  you  ^re.  guilty  of  a  thousand  crimes, 
yet  if  you  sincerely  offer  up  that  prayer,  which  pro- 
mises, that  if  you  forgive  your  enemies,  your  Father 
will  forgive  your  trespasses ;  you  shall,  with  great 
confidence,  obtain  the  remission  of  all  your  sins. 

The  third  tome  contains  St  Cliry-  g^  , 
sostom's  Commentaries  and  Homilies  ciStuuSiy* «  tC^ 
on  the  Psahns  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  *""*  ***™' 
where  he  frequently  refers  to  the  known  parts  of 
the  liturgy  then  in  use  in  the  church.  In  his  Com- 
ment upon  Psalm  cxii.,  he  three  times  mentions 
the  necessary  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  p.  369. 
As  Christ,  says  he,  when  he  would  induce  us  to 
imanimity  and  charity  in  our  prayers,  enjoins  us  to 
make  common  prayer,  and  obliges  the  whole  church, 
as  if  it  were  but  one  person,  to  say, "  Our  Father;" 
and,  '*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil ;"  always  using  a  word  of  the 
plural  number,  and  commanding  every  one,  whether 
he  pray  alone  by  himself,  or  in  common  with  others, 
still  to  make  prayer  for  his  brethren :  so  here  the 
prophet  David  calls  all  men  to  a  consent  in  prayer, 
saying,  **  Praise  the  Lord,  0  ye  servants :  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Again,  p.  370,  speaking  of  glo- 
rifying God,  he  says,  Christ  hath  commanded  us  to 
pray  for  this,  sajring,  whenever  we  pray,  **  Hallowed 
be  thy  name."  And,  p.  372,  Christ,  in  his  gospel, 
hath  commanded  us  to  pray,  and  say,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  In  like  man- 
ner, on  Psalm  cxiv.,  p.  394,  speaking  of  the  life  to 
come,  and  how  we  ought  to  desire  it,  and  make  all 
our  actions  tend  that  way,  he  adds,  For  this  reason 
we  are  commanded  to  say  in  our  prayer,  **"Thy  king- 
dom come;"  that  we  may  always  have  respect  to  ' 
that  day.  He  repeats  the  same  words  on  Psalm 
cxix.,  p.  425.  And  on  Psalm  cxxviL,  p.  465,  We 
are  commanded  to  use  a  prayer,  in  which  there  is 
but  one  petition  relating  to  this  life,  *'  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread ;"  which  he  repeats  again  on 
Psalm  cxL,  p.  551.  On  Psalm  cxliv.,  p.  595,  he 
says.  We  are  commanded  to  say  in  our  prayer, 
''  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  And  on  Psalm  cxlix., 
p.  633,  he  calls  it  the  prayer  which  was  offered  up 
by  all  in  common,  and  always  in  the  plural  number, 
"  Our  Father,"  &c.  On  Psalm  cl.,  p.  636,  he  says, 
This  prayer  was  peculiar  in  its  use  to  the  sons  of 
God  only,  who  could  call  God  their  Father,  by  virtue 
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of  their  regeneration  and  adoption.  Our  prayer, 
says  he,  is  prefaced  with  this  title ;  for  it  belongs 
to  them  only  to  say,  **  Our  Father,"  who  can  give 
him  thanks  for  the  gifts  which  they  have  received, 
and  show  forth  them  all  in  that  name.  For  he  that 
calls  God  his  Father,  confesses  the  adoption  of  sons: 
and  he  that  confesses  the  adoption  of  sons,  owns 
and  declares  both  justification,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption,  and  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  For  all  these  must  go  before, 
that  we  may  thereby  enjoy  the  adoption  of  sons, 
and  be  thought  worthy  to  call  God  our  Father.  By 
which  reasoning  of  St  Chrysostom  it  appears,  that 
he  was  so  far  from  thinking  the  Lord's  prayer  a 
carnal  form,  not  proper  to  be  used  by  spiritual  men, 
because  it  was  a  form,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  none  w^re  truly  qualified  to  use  it,  but  such 
as  were  regenerate,  and  adopted,  and  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  had  the  true 
title  to  call  God  their  Father.  And  this,  I  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter,  was  the  general  sense  of 
all  the  ancient  writers. 

But  to  return  to  St  Chrysostom.  In  his  Com- 
ment on  Psalm  cxvii.,  p.  406,  he  takes  notice,  that 
the  people  were  used  in  their  responses  to  return 
one  verse  of  this  psalm,  which  was,  "  This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it."  This  kind  of  responses  he  calls 
vtriixctv,  and  virm^oXXiiv,  because  it  was  the  people's 
subjoining  their  response  to  something  that  the 
minister  had  read  before  out  of  the  same  psalm. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  service 
of  Easter  day,  or  Christmas  day,  or  the  Lord's  day, 
because  he  adds.  The  people,  were  wont  to  make 
this  response  chiefly  on  that  spiritual  assembly  and 
heavenly  festival ;  plainly  referring  to  some  eminent 
festival  then  well  known  to  the  people.  And  that 
this  custom  was  introduced  by  a  law  and  order  of 
the  church,  is  evident  from  what  follows :  for  he 
says,  Their  forefathers  had  appointed  the  people  to 
sing  this  verse,  vwrixiiv  IvofioBkriiirav,  both  because  it 
was  sonorous,  and  also  contained  a  sublime  doc- 
trine, that  forasmuch  as  they  knew  not  the  whole 
psalm,  they  might  from  this  one  verse  be  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  mystery  of  it  This  was  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  church,  according  to  Chrysos- 
tom, to  teach  the  people  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
by  obliging  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  usual  service. 

In  his  Comment  on  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  p.  518,  he 
declares  again,  That  the  psalmody  was  performed 
partly  by  the  priests,  and  partly  by  the  people's 
joining  with  them :  the  priests  began,  and  the  peo- 
ple answered  to  them.  On  Psalm  cxl.  he  notes,  p. 
544,  That  this  psalm  was  constantly  sung  in  the 
order  of  the  daily  evening  service,  whence  it  had 
the  name  of  the  evening  psalm ;  as  the  Ixii.  had  the 


name  of  the  morning  psahn,  because  it  was  always 
sung  in  the  morning  service.  Of  which,  because  I 
have  given  a  more  particular  account  hereafter,'  I 
say  no  more  in  this  place.  On  Psalm  czliy.,  p.  594, 
he  acquaints  us,  thai  this  pealm  was  always  sung 
alternately  by  the  priest  and  people  at  the  Lor^s 
table,  chiefly  upon  the  account  of  these  words  in  it, 
^  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest 
them  their  meat  in  due  season."  Of  which  custom 
we  shall  have  another  occasion  to  speak  further  in 
its  proper  place.    See  Book  XV.  chap.  5.  sect  10. 

In  his  sermon  on  Psalm  cxlv.,  p.  823,  he  tells  us, 
That  psalm  was  used  to  be  sung  in  the  Passion 
Week,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  while  I  Kve, 
will  I  praise  the  Lord,"  &c.  In  his  first  sermon  on 
Isaiah,  p.  834,  he  says,  The  Dritagitm^  or  chembical 
hynm,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  was  sung  by  the  seia- 
phims  in  heaven  above,  and  by  men  on  earth  be^ 
neath.  And,  p.  836,  he  takes  notice  of  the  angelical 
doxology,  **  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  as  used  hi 
the  church :  and  the  forms,  K^,  IXiq^oy,  and  mS^ot, 
'*  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  and,  **  Lord,  save  us," 
as  usual  prayers  and  responses  of  the  people :  and 
reproving  the  people's  clamours,  and  negligence, 
and  indecent  gesticulations  in  the  church,  he  repri- 
mands them  in  this  manner :  How  dare  you  mix  the 
devil's  sport  with  this  doxology  of  angels  ?  Why 
do  you  not  revere  the  words,  which  yon  yourselves 
use  in  that  place,  **  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  re- 
joice unto  him  with  reverence  ?"  Is  this  to  serve 
him  in  fear,  when  you  thus  theatrically  toss  and 
stretch  your  bodies,  and  know  not  what  you  say 
yourselves  for  your  disorderly  vociferation  ?  This 
plainly  implies,  that  the  people  bare  their  part, 
though  sometimes  without  a  just  decorum,  in  all 
these  doxologies,  prayers,  and  responses.  In  his 
sermon  upon  the  seraphims,  which  is  the  sixth 
upon  Isaiah,  p.  890,  he  gives  a  large  account  again 
of  the  use  of  the  seraphical  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,"  at  the  communion  table :  which,  because  I 
shall  recite  at  length  hereafter,  I  only  just  barely 
hint  it  in  this  place.    See  Book  XV. 

In  his  second  homily  upon  the  obscurity  of  the 
ancient  prophecies,  p.  946,  in  answer  to  that  vulgar 
plea,  that  men  could  pray  at  home,  he  replies  in 
such  a  manner,  as  shows  that  the  people  bare  a 
part  with  their  own  tongues  in  the  common  prayers 
of  the  church.  You  may  pray  at  home,  says  he, 
but  your  prayer  is  not  of  that  efficacy  and  power,  as 
when  the  whole*  body  of  the  church,  with  one 
mind,  and  one  voice,  6/ioOv/ia^6v  §uf  ^mvjj,  send  up 
their  prayers  together,  the  priest  assisting,  and  of- 
fering up  the  prayers  of  the  whole  multitude  in  com- 
mon. He  there  also  speaks  of  the  deacon's  form  in 
bidding  prayer  for  all  orders  of  men  in  the  world, 
which  I  shall  not  recite  here,  because  I  have  done 
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»re  fully  in  its  proper   place.     Book  XV. 

1. 

The  fourth  volume  of  St  Chrysos- 
^the  .B.  toin*8  works  consists  chiefly  of  private 
mSot  bI  discourses,  which  have  not  much  re- 
lation to  the  public  liturgy  of  the 
h :   yet  some  few  passages  are  worthy  to  be 

among  these.  In  his  famous  discourse  upon 
ipius,  p.  554,  among  other  arguments,  where- 
:  presses  the  people  to  lay  aside  their  anger 
Bt  him,  and  pardon  the  injury  he  had  done 

he  urges  this :  How  will  you  otherwise,  says 
ke  the  holy  sacrament  into  your  hands,  and 
le  words  of  that  prayer,  wherein  we  are  com- 
ed  to  say, "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
'6  them  diat  trespass  against  us,**  if  you  exact 
hment  of  your  debtor?  This  shows  that  the 
B  prayer  was  used  then  as  a  usual  part  of  the 
lunion  service.  In  the  third  homily  of  repent- 
p.  562,  he  speaks  of  the  seraphical  hymn  un- 
lie  title  of  /iu?ue6v  fiiXoc,  the  mystical  song, 
Bt  it  was  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
Ties.  And  again,  in  his  second  epistle  to  Olym- 
p.  715,  he  mentions  it  under  the  same  title, 
in  his  sermon  after  his  return  from  banish- 

p.  97 If  he  speaks  of  the  form  E/pi|yif  ira<n, 

be  to  you  all,  as  a  solemn  form  used  frequent- 
the  church. 

^ ,  The  fifth  volume  of  his  works  af- 

fliih  tome.  £qj.^  jjg  many  more  examples.  Here 
I  less  than  eight  times  mentions  the  Lord's 
r  as  a  form  in  common  use  by  the  command- 
of  Christ  In  his  sixth  homily,  upon  Laza- 
.  107 :  We  are  commanded  in  our  prayer  to 

Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  that,  by  the  con- 
.  use  of  that  prayer,  we  may  be  put  in  mind 
ire  are  Uable  to  punishment  In  his  eighth 
y,  on  our  Saviour's  prayer,  "  Father,  if  it  be 
»le,  let  this  cup  pass  frt)m  me,"  p.  134,  he  says, 
t  prayed,  to  teach  his  disciples  to  pray.  But 
vere  to  learn  not  only  to  pray,  but  after  what 
er  to  pray :  and  therefore  he  delivered  them 
rer  in  these  words,  commanding  them  and  us 
,  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c.  In 
nth  homily,  p.  154,  he  says,  Christ  taught  us 
we  are  to  say  in  prayer,  and  in  a  few  words 
cted  us  in  all  manner  of  virtue.  In  his  six- 
i  homily,  upon  those  words,  "  If  thine  enemy 
tr,  feed  him,"  p.  237,  he  urges  forgiveness  of 
»  with  this  argument,  For  this  reason  we  are 
t  to  say,  '*  Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive,"  that  we 
earn,  that  the  measure  of  forgiveness  takes 
;  from  ourselves.  In  his  thirty-sixth  homily, 
Pentecost,  p.  552,  he  says  praying  by  the 
;  prayer  is  praying  by  the  Spirit :  his  words 
ese,  If  there  was  no  Holy  Ghost,  we  that  are 
era  could  not  pray  to  God :  for  we  say,  *'  Our 
r  which  art  in  heaven."  As  therefore  we  could 


not  say,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  so  neither  could 
we  call  God  our  Father,  without  the  Holy  Ghost 
How  does  that  appear  P  From  the  same  apostle,  who 
says,  "Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father."  In  his  thirty-eighth  homily,  of  repentance 
and  the  eucharist,  p.  570,  he  thus  again  argues  for 
forgiving  enemies :  When  we  go  into  the  church,  let 
us  approach  God  as  becomes  his  majesty ;  lest  if  we 
have  designs  of  revenge  in  our  hearts  when  we 
pray,  we  pray  against  ourselves,  sapng,  "  Forgive 
us,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
These  are  terrible  words,  and  the  same  as  if  one 
said  to  God,  Lord,  I  have  forgiven  my  enemy,  for- 
give thou  me ;  I  have  loosed  him,  loose  thou  me ;  I 
have  pardoned  my  enemy,  pardon  me ;  if  I  have 
retained  his  sins,  retain  thou  mine ;  .if  I  have  not 
loosed  my  neighbour,  do  not  thou  loose  my  oflfences; 
what  measure  I  have  meted  to  him,  measure  to  me 
again.  In  his  fifty-first  homily,  upon  the  prayers  of 
Christ,  p.  691,  he  says,  Christ  taught  his  disciples 
to  pray  both  in  words  and  actions ;  meaning  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  together  with  his  own 
example.  And  in  the  sixty-second  homily,  upon 
the  paralytic,  p.  934,  he  says,  This  prayer  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  fiiithful,  and  not  allowed 
to  any  unbaptized  catechumen :  for  before  we  have 
washed  away  our  sins  in  the  font  of  the  holy  waters, 
we  cannot  call  God  our  Father ;  but  when  we  le-  * 
turn  from  thence,  having  put  off  the  burden  of  our 
sins,  then  we  say,  '*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
Besides  this  account  of  the  various  use  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  he  mentions  several  other  parcels  of 
the  liturgy  in  this  volume.  In  the  sixteenlli  homily, 
p.  229,  he  takes  notice  of  the  use  of  the  seraphical 
hymn  in  the  eucharistical  service.  Consider,  says 
he,  you  that  are  initiated,  what  a  mystical  service 
you  have  been  employed  in,  with  whom  you  have 
sent  up  that  mystical  song,  with  whom  you  have 
cried  out  Tpcffayios,  "Holy,  holy,  holy."  In  the 
thirty-sixth  homily,  upon  Pentecost  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  p.  553,  he  treats  at  large  of  that  ancient  form 
of  salutation  used  in  every  ofiice,  "  Peace  be  with 
you,"  or, "  The  Lord  be  with  you;"  and  the  people's 
answering  always,  "And  with  thy  spirit"  Our 
common  father  and  teacher,  says  he,  meaning  the 
bishop,  when  he  goes  up  into  his  throne,  says, 
"  Peace  be  to  you  all,"  and  you  all  make  answer 
with  one  common  voice,  "  And  with  thy  spirit** 
Neither  do  you  make  this  answer  only  when  he  goes 
into  his  throne,  or  when  he  preaches  to  you,  or 
when  he  prays  for  you,  but  when  he  stands  by  the 
holy  table ;  when  he  is  about  to  offer  that  tremen- 
dous sacrifice,  (they  that  are  initiated  know  what  I 
say,)  before  he  touches  the  elements  lying  upon  the 
table,  he  prays,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  be  with 
you,"  and  ye  reply,  "  And  with  thy  spirit :"  remind- 
ing yourselves  by  this  answer,  that  it  is  not  the 
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minister  that  efiects  any  thing  in  this  matter,  neither 
is  the  consecration  of  the  gifts  the  work  of  human 
nature ;  but  that  it  is  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  then 
present,  and  descending  upon  the  elements,  which 
consummates  that  mystical  sacrifice.  In  the  thirty- 
eighth  homily,  on  the  eucharist  and  repentance,  p. 
569,  he  takes  notice  of  another  known  form  in  the 
communion  service,  where  the  priest  says,  '*  Let  us 
lift  up  our  minds  and  hearts,"  and  the  people  an- 
swer, '*  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,"  *Exo^y 
wp6^  t6v  KifHov,  This  is  the  same  form  as  we  have 
seen  before  in  Cyprian,  Surtum  corda,  and  Habemua 
ad  Dominum,  In  the  forty-seventh  homily,  p.  632, 
he  speaks  again  of  the  seraphical  hymn,  taken  out 
of  Isaiah,  under  the  name  of  fiv^ue^  f*i^,  the 
mystical  song.  And  homily  fifty-second,  m  eoe  qui 
Pascha  j^ftmatU,  p.  713,  persuading  men  to  peace 
and  unity,  he  argues  again  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  form  E^ifV9  wanv,  "Peace  be  with  you  all," 
in  every  ofllce  of  the  church.  There  is  nothing, 
says  he,  can  be  compared  with  peace  and  concord. 
Therefore  the  bishop,  when  he  first  enters  the 
church,  before  he  goes  up  into  his  throne,  prays, 
saying,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all :"  and  when  he  rises 
up,  he  does  not  begin  to  preach,  before  he  says 
again,  **  Peace  be  with  you  all."  And  the  priests, 
when  they  are  about  to  say  any  prayer  of  benedic- 
tion, do  not  begin  the  blessing  before  they  have 
used  the  same  form  of  salutation.  And  the  deacon, 
when  he  bids  men  pray  with  others,  enjoins  them 
this  in  their  prayers,  that  they  should  pray  for  the 
angel  of  peace,'  and  that  all  their  purposes  nay  be 
directed  to  a  peaceable  end :  and  when  he  dismisses 
you  from  this  assembly,  he  prays  thus,  sa3ring,  riopt ^ 
cffOc  ii^  c/p^vy,  "  Go  in  peace ;"  and  nothing  is  said 
or  done  without  this.  So  that  it  seems  this  was  a 
form  that  had  its  return  in  every  particular  office, 
and  was  sometimes  used  six  or  seven  times  at  one 
assembly  of  the  church.  In  his  thirty-fifth  homily, 
upon  the  Ascension,  p.  535,  he  more  particularly 
takes  notice  of  this  form  of  the  deacon's  bidding 
men  pray  for  the  angel  of  peace.  In  his  admonition 
to  those  that  are  scandalized  at  the  evils  which  be- 
fall the  church,  cap.  4.  p.  863,  he  has  again  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  seraphical  hymn,  under  the 
foresaid  title  of 'the  mystical  song  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  In  his  sixty-third  homily,  p.  949,  he  shows 
us  how,  by  the  order  of  the  church,  on  the  day  of 
our  Saviour's  passion,  all  such  portions  of  Scripture 
were  read  as  had  any  relation  to  the  cross;  and 
on  the  great  sabbath,  or  Saturday  following,  such 
scriptures  as  contained  the  history  of  his  being  be- 
trayed, crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  And  he  adds, 
p.  951,  that  on  Easter  day  they  read  such  passages 
as  gave  an  account  of  his  resurrection,  and  on  every 
festival  the  things  that  happened  at  that  season. 


Only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  contain  iht 
history  of  the  miracles  done  by  the  apostles  after 
Pentecost,  hfta  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon 
them,  were  for  a  particular  reason  wdered  to  be  read 
before  Pentecost,  that  is,  immediately  after  Easter, 
because  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  contained  in  that 
book,  were  the  great  demonstradoa  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection ;  for  which  reason  the  church  appdnted 
the  Book  of  the  Acts  always  to  be  read  in  the  time 
between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  immediately  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  give  men  the  evidenoei 
and  proofii  of  that  holy  mystery,  which  was  the  com- 
pletion of  their  redemptioEh  Thus,  according  to 
Chrysostom,  the  church,  in  great  wisdom*  ordered 
and  methodised  her  liturgy  by  exact  rules,  for  the 
better  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people. 
The  sixth  tome  is  chiefly  made  up  j^, 
of  such  tracts  as  do  not  acknowledge  "»«>»•■*»»*»  ««^ 
Chrysostom  for  their  author ;  and  therefore  among 
these  we  shall  not  be  very  curious  in  searching  for  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  liturgy.  Some  of  them  are  sup- 
posed, by  learned  men,  to  be  written  by  Severianos, 
bishop  of  Gabala,  contemporary  with  Chrysostom, 
and  these  may  be  reckoned  of  the  same  withoiity 
as  Chrysostom*s  own  writings.  Among  the  homi- 
lies of  this  sort  is  reckoned  the  thirty-seventh, 
upon  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  where  the 
author,  p.  375,  commenting  upon  those  words, 
"They  began  to  be  merry,"  thus  discourses:  Ye 
know  what  spiritual  mirth  is,  who  have  tasted  of 
it,  who  have  been  partakers  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
and  have  seen  the  deacons  or  ministers  of  Divine 
service,  imitating  the  wings  of  angels  with  their 
little  veils  lying  upon  their  left  shoulders,  and  tra- 
versing the  church,  and  crying,  Let  no  catechumen 
be  present,  none  of  those  that  may  not  eat,  no  spy, 
none  of  those  that  may  not  see  the  feast  of  the  fatted 
calf,  none  of  those  that  may  not  look  upon  the  hea- 
venly blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  no  one 
that  is  unworthy  of  the  living  sacrifice,  no  one 
that  is  yet  unbaptized,  no  one  that  may  not  with  his 
polluted  lips  touch  the  tremendous  mysteries :  ye 
remember  how,  after  this,  the  angels  from  heaven 
sing  the  hymns  and  praises,  sajdng.  Holy  is  the 
Father,  who  willed  the  fatted  calf  to  be  slain,  who 
knew  no  sin,  as  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  '*  who  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  month :"  holy 
is  the  Son,  the  calf  that  is  always  willingly  slain, 
and  always  lives :  holy  is  the  Comforter,  the  Hol> 
Ghost,  which  perfects  the  sacrifice.  These  are 
plain  references  and  allusions  to  the  usual  forms  of 
the  church,  viz.  to  the  deacons,  vested  in  their 
proper  habit  and  badge,  calling  to  all  non-commu- 
nicants to  withdraw ;  and  to  the  seraphical  hymn, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  which  was  always  sung  in  the 
communion  service.   The  same  writer,  a  little  after, 


*  See  this  form  expl&iaed.  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect.  4.      I 
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p.  377»  BB  plainly  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  at  the  eucharist,  when  he  brings  in  the  fa- 
ther' thus  speaking  to  the  elder  son :  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me :  thou  standest  by  the  altar,  and 
there  criest  out  with  freedom,  **  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name."  In  the  first 
homily  in  this  volume,  entitled,  De  Uno  Legislatore, 
p.  10,  theie  is  mention  made  of  .the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  book  of  the  Gospels  upon  a  bishop's  head 
at  his  ordination.  For  this  reason,  says  the  author, 
when  priests  are  ordained  in  the  church,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  laid  upon  their  heads,  that  he  that  is 
ordained,  may  learn  that  he  receives  the  true  tire  or 
covering  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  he  may  be  taught, 
that  though  he  be  the  head  of  all,  yet  he  is  subject 
to  those  laws ;  though  he  rules  over  all,  he  is  under 
the  rule  of  those  laws ;  though  he  gives  laws  to  all 
others,  he  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  himself. 
The  critics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  author  of  this 
discourse.  Du  Pin*  rejects  it  as  none  of  Chrysos- 
tom's :  but  Photius  quotes  it  under  his  name,  and 
Bishop  Pearson*  has  a  long  dissertation  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  it,  out  of  Photius,  and  several  other 
ancient  writers  before  him,  where  he  answers  all 
the  objections  that  Bishop  Usher  and  some  other 
kamed  men  had  raised  against  it  Without  de- 
ciding this  controversy,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  that  the  homily  either  acknowledges 
Chrysostom  or  some  such  other  ancient  writer  for 
its  author;  and  the  ceremony  here  spoken  of  was 
certainly  a  custom  observed  in  the  ordination  of 
bishops  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  as  appears  not 
only  from  other  places  in  Chrysostom,  but  also 
from  the  authors  of  the  Constitutions  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy,  and  the  canon  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage,  which  I  have  had  an  occasion 
to  produce  in  a  former*  Book,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  and  go  on  with  Chrysostom  in  order. 

In  the  fifty-second  homily,  upon  the  Circus  in  this 
volume,  p.  491,  the  author  makes  mention  of  that 
ancient  custom  of  saying,  u6la  mn,  K^,  **  Glory  be 
to  thee,  O  Lord,"  at  the  reading  of  the  gospel. 
When  we  are  met  together,  says  he,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical theatre,  as  soon  as  the  deacon  opens  the 
book  of  the  Gospels,  we  all  look  upon  him  with 
silence;  and  when  he  begins  to  read,  we  presently 
rise  up, -and  say,  **  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord." 

g,^  J  In  his  eleventh  homily  on  St  Mstr 

iJit^hSm'nSS-  thew,  p.  108,  he  mentions  the  people's 
"-- «-*^"-  joining  in  psahnody  and  the  accus- 
tomed prayers.  When  ye  have  borne  your  part  in 
singing  two  or  three  psalms,  i6o  ^aXfio^  rj  rpcTc 
wnixh^^y^t  and  have  made  your  usual  prayers, 
r^  ffwifiuQ  i&x^  iroio^fuvoi,  ye  think  ye  have  done 
enough  for   your  salvation.    In  the  thirty-third 


homily,  p.  318,  he  notes  the  customary  form  of  the 
minister's  saying,  Blp^vti  vyilv,  ^  Peace  be  unto  you  all," 
when  he  first  enters  the  church :  and  he  forms  this 
exhortation  upon  it :  When  I  say,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you ;"  and  ye  answer  again, ''  And  with  thy  spirit  ;** 
do  not  say  this  only  in  words,  but  in  mind ;  not 
with  your  mouth,  but  with  your  heart  For  if  you 
say  here  in  the  church,  **  Peace  be  with  thy  spirit ;" 
but  as  soon  as  you  are  gone  out,  begin  to  oppugn 
me,  despise  me,  accuse  me,  and  load  me  with  a 
thousand  reproaches,  what  peace  is  this  ?  In  his 
sixty-ninth  homily,  p.  600,  speaking  of  the  monks, 
and  their  manner  of  worshipping  God,  he  says.  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  their  beds,  they  made  a 
quire,  and  sang  hymns  to  God,  ^vfi^nnc  dwavrtct 
&ainp  i|  iv6c  vrdnaroct  all  together  with  one  voice, 
and  as  it  were  with  one  mouth :  and  among  these 
they  particularly  addressed  that  angelical  hymn  to 
God,  <^  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men.  In  his  seventy-second 
homily,  p.  624,  he  speaks  of  three  prayers,  one  of 
which  was  for  the  demoniacs,  the  second  for  the 
penitents,  and  the  third  for  the  faithful,  or  commu- 
nicants, all  conceived  in  a  certain  form  of  words; 
which  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  which  he 
there  subjoins,  that  in  the  last  of  these  prayers  the 
children  of  the  church  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  * 
people  in  crying  to  God  for  mercy.  The  people 
prayed  alone  without  the  children,  when  they  pray- 
ed for  the  demoniacs  and  penitents;  but  when  they 
prayed  for  themselves,  they  strengthened  their  pray- 
ers with  the  cries  and  intercessions  of  their  chil- 
dren, whose  innocence  and  simplicity  they  esteemed 
to  be  prevailing  motives  with  God  to  hear  them. 
By  this  account  it  is  plain,  these  prayers  must  be 
in  certain  forms  known  both  to  the  people  and  the 
children ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  how 
they  should  all  join  vocally  in  crying  to  God  for 
mercy.  In  his  twentieth  homily,  which  is  upon  the 
Lord's  prayer,  he  not  only  mentions  the  use  of  this 
form  of  prayer,  but  says  it  was  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  communicants  or  baptized  persons  to  use  it. 
That  this  prayer,  says  he,  p.  200,  belongs  to  the 
faithful  only,  is  evidenced  both  from  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  the  first  words  of  the  prayer  itself; 
for  no  unbaptized  person  can  call  God  his  Father. 
In  the  same  homily,  he  takes  notice  of  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  reception  of  the  eucharist,  par- 
ticularly the  custom  of  giving  one  another  the  holy 
kiss  of  peace.  And  in  the.  seventh  homily,  p.  TO* 
he  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  priest's  saying,  iKyw 
Toig  ayfofCt  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  when 
he  says,  Christ  gives  holy  things  to  holy  men. 

The  eighth  tome  of  St  Chrysos-         j,^  ^ 
tom's  works  contains  his  Homilies  on    «"«»^^%»»«i»««'. 


*  Du  Pm,  Bibliotheo.  Cent.  5.  p.  22. 

*  Pearion,  Vindic.  Ignat.  part  1.  cap.  9.  p.  311. 


»  Book  II.  chap.  11.  sect.  %. 
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en  St  John  and  the  St.  Johii  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

AgU  bf  the  Apo*-  * 

ti<^  In  his  preface  to  St,  John,  he  men- 

tions the  form  of  renouncing  the  deyil,  and  cove- 
nanting ¥rith  Christ,  Ye  which  are  initiated,  says 
he,  know  what  compact  ye  made  with  us,  or  rather 
with  Christ,  when  he  admitted  you  to  his  holy  mys- 
tery, what  you  said  to  him  concerning  the  pomp  of 
Satan ;  how,  after  you  had  renounced  Satan  and  his 
angels,  you  renounced  this  also,  and  promised  never 
to  look  toward  it  again. 

Homily  forty-second,  he  speaks  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  a  form  of  spiritual  prayer,  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  and  all  Christians. 

Homily  forty-fourth,  he  says.  Every  good  Chris- 
tian  used  this  prayer  daily,  sa3ring  those  holy  words, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come ;  '*  impljring  a  belief  of  the  re- 
surrection. 

Homily  sixty-first,  he  makes  mention  of  hymns 
and  psalmody,  as  the  honour  of  Christian  funerals. 

Homily  seventy-seventh,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
kiss  of  peace,  and  the  common  prayers  made  for  the 
whole  state  of  the  world  in  the  communion  service. 
We  salute  one  another,  says  he,  in  the  holy  mys- 
teries, thafbeing  many,  we  may  be  made  one ;  and 
we  make  common  prayers  for  those  that  are  un- 
baptized,  and  supplications  for  the  sick,  and  for  the 
fruits  of  the  world,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Which 
plainly  refers  to  the  known  forms  then  commonly 
used  in  the  church. 

In  his  nineteenth  homily  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  he  speaks  of  several  customary  forms  ob- 
served in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures :  The  dea- 
con, the  common  minister  of  the  church,  first  stood 
up,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  UpScx^f^f^i  Let  us 
give  attention :  and  this  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  After  that,  the  reader  names  the  prophet 
Esaias,  or  the  like,  and  before  he  begins  to  read,  he 
cries  out,  Tadc  Xtya  5  Kvpcoct  Thus  saith  the  Lord. 

Homily  twenty-first,  he  refers  to  the  bidding 
prayer  of  the  deacon,  in  which  he  was  used  to  ad- 
monish the  people  in  these  words,  among  many 
other  petitions.  Let  us  pray  for  those  that  sleep  in 
Christ,  and  for  those  that  make  commemorations 
for  them,  for  the  church,  for  the  priests,  for  the 
people,  for  the  martyrs,  &c. 

Homily  twenty-fourth,  he  mentions  the  hymns 
that  were  used  by  all  in  common  at  the  communion 
table.  Know  you  not,  that  you  then  stand  with 
angels,  and  sing  with  them,  and  send  up  hymns 
and  praises  to  God  with  them  ?  Meaning  the  Tri- 
aagion,  or  cherubical  hymn,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  hosts,"  &c.,  which  was  a  known  part  of  the 
eucharistical  service. 

The  ninth  tome  of  his  works  con- 
in  the  ninth  twne,  taiHs  his  HomiHcs  ou  the  Epistle  to 

on  RomanB,  and  ■•       -r*  11        -r*.  -T  r* 

STc'riiSSJ.'^  *°  ^^  Romans,  and  the  First  and  Second 

to  the  Corinthians.     In  his  seventh 

homily,  on  Romans,  p.  68,  he  speaks  of  common 


prayer  sent  up  to  God  with  one  voice  for  the  ener- 
gumens,  or  persons  vexed  with  evil  spirits.  Which 
was  by  a  certain  form,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in 
his  seventy-first  homily  on  St  Matthew,  and  is 
evident  from  the  very  manner  of  expressing  it  here : 
for  the  people  could  not  pray  with  one  voice,  unless 
a  form  of  words  was  some  way  or  other  dictated  to 
them.  This  dictating  of  prayers  to  be  used  by  the 
whole  assembly  was  commonly  the  office  of  the 
deacon,  as  Chrysostom  informs  us  in  the  fourteenth 
homily  upon  this  same  epistle,  p.  165,  where  he 
shows  the  difierent  state  of  the  church  in  the  apos- 
tles' days  from  that  of  his  own  time.  For,  explain- 
ing those  words,  *'  The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,"  he  says, 
This  was  an  obscure  expression,  because  many  of 
the  miraculous  gifts,  which  were  then  in  bcdng, 
were  since  ceased :  as  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  gift 
of  wisdom,  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick,  the  gift  of 
raising  the  dead,  the  gift  of  tongues ;  and  among  the 
rest,  the  gift  of  prayer,  which  was  then  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Spirit :  and  he  that  had  this 
gift,  prayed  for  the  whole  congregation.  Upon 
which  account,  the  apostle  gives  the  name  of  the 
Spirit  both  to  this  gift,  and  to  the  soul  that  was  en- 
dowed with  it,  who  made  intercession  with  groan- 
ings unto  God,  asking  of  God  such  things  as  were 
of  general  use  and  advantage  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation :  the  image  or  symbol  of  which  is  now  the 
deacon,  who  ofiers  up  prayers  for  the  people.  Here, 
according  to  Chrysostom,  the  spirit  of  praying 
was  an  extraordinary  gift,  like  that  of  tongues; 
and  the  difierence  between  the  apostolical  age  and 
his  own  was  this,  that  at  first  both  the  matter  and 
words  of  their  prayers  were  inspired  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way,  but  afterward  the  deacons  prayed 
by  ordinary  forms,  without  any  such  immediate  in- 
spiration. 

In  his  Comments  upon  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, homily  twenty-four,  p.  5X2,  he  rehearses 
the  heads  of  the  solemn  thanksgiving  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  eucharist.  We  rehearse,  says  he,  over 
the  cup  the  inefiable  blessings  of  God,  and  whatever 
benefits  we  enjoy ;  and  so  we  ofier  it  at  the  holy 
table,  and  communicate,  giving  him  thanks  that  he 
hath  delivered  mankind  from  error ;  that  when  we 
were  afar  off,  he  hath  made  us  near ;  that  when  we 
had  no  hope,  and  were  without  God,  he  hath  made 
us  brethren  and  fellow  heirs  with  himself:  for  these 
and  all  the  like  blessings  we  give  him  thanks,  and  so 
come  to  his  holy  table.  Homily  thirty-five,  p.  640,  he 
notes  the  words,  tl^  rode  aiUva^  rtSy  alwwvf  for  ever 
and  ever,  to  be  the  common  conclusion  of  tljeir  eu- 
charistical thanksgivings,  to  which  a  layman,  if  they 
were  said  in  an  unknown  tongue,  could  not  answer 
Amen.  In  his  thirty-sixth  homily,  p.  652,  he  men. 
tions  the  form,  "  Peace  be  wit^  you  all,"  to  which 
the  people  answered, "  And  with  thy  spirit ;"  which 
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he  derives  from  apostolical  practice^  when  both 
minister  and  people  were  used  to  speak  by  immediate 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  further  observes, 
p.  653,  that  they  all  sang  in  common,  both  in  the 
apostles'  days,  and  in  his  own  time ;  and  that  the 
bishop,  at  the  entrance  into  the  church,  said  always, 
"  Peace  be  to  you  all,**  as  a  proper  salutation  when 
he  came  into  his  Father's  house ;  though  he  laments, 
that  whilst  they  retained  the  name  of  peace,  they 
had  lost  the  thing.  Again,  p.  655,  he  takes  notice, 
that  when  a  single  reader  sung  the  psalms,  all  the 
people,  as  it  were  with  one  mouth,  did  viriix»v,  re- 
turn their  answer  to  him,  that  is,  either  by  singing 
the  verses  alternately,  or  by  joining  in  the  close  of 
every  verse  ,*  of  which  more  in  the  next  Book,  chap. 
1.  Homily  forty,  p.  6^  he  observes,  that  every  per- 
son at  his  baptism  was,  by  the  rule  of  the  church, 
obliged  to  make  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  so- 
lemn words  of  the  creed ;  and  among  other  articles, 
particularly  said,  **  I  believe  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead :"  by  which  form  of  profession  Chrysostom  ex- 
plains that  noted  passage  of  St  Paul,  **  Why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?"  That  is,  if  the 
dead  rise  not,  why  do  they  profess  at  their  baptism, 
that  they  ''believe  the  resurrection  of  the  dead?" 
Homily  forty-one,  p.  702,  he  mentions  part  of  the 
solemn  ferm  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  then  in  use  in  the 
church.  It  is  not  without  reason,  says  he,  that  he 
that  stands  at  the  altar,  when  the  holy  mysteries  are 
celebrated,  says,  We  offer  for  all  those  who  are  dead 
in  Christ,  and  for  all  those  who  make  commemora- 
tions for  them.  And  a  little  after.  We  at  that  time 
also  make  prayers  for  the  whole  world,  and  name 
the  dead  with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  priests : 
for  we  are  all  one  body,  though  some  members  ex- 
ceed other  members  in  glory. 

In  his  second  homily  upon  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  p.  740,  he  styles  the  Lord's  prayer 
f^v  yf  vofttv/MiTiv,  the  prayer  which  Christ  brought 
in,  and  established  by  law  in  his  church ;  and  says 
it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  faithful  to  use  it, 
for  the  catechumens  were  not  allowed  so  great  a 
f&vour  before  baptism.  There  also  he  mentions 
several  forms  of  the  deacons  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  pray :  as  that,  Srw/Acv  gaX&^t  ^ci|0w/icy,  Let  us 
stand  devoutly,  and  pray :  which,  he  says,  was  ad- . 
dressed  not  only  to  the  priests,  but  also  to  the  peo- 
ple :  and  again,  Let  us  pray  ardently  for  the  cate- 
chumens: after  which  admonition  the  deacon  re- 
cited the  particular  petitions  they  were  to  make  for 
them,  which  Chrysostom  there  relates  at  length  in 
the  very  form  that  was  used,  which  I  shall  omit  to 
recite  here,  because  the  reader  may  find  it  whole 
hereafter  in  the  service  of  the  catechumens,  Book 
XIY.  chap.  5.  A  little  after,  in  this  same  homily, 
p.  743,  he  mentions  the  usual  form  of  renunciation 
in  baptism:  Ye  that  are  initiated,  says  he,  know 
what  I  say;  for  ye  easily  remember  those  words, 


whereby  ye  renounce  the  tyranny  of  the  devil,  fall- 
ing upon  your  knees,  and  going  over  to  Christ  your 
King,  and  uttering  those  tremendous  words,  whereby 
we  are  taught  to  pay  no  manner  of  obedience  to  the 
tyrant.  And,  p.  745,  he  adds,  That  in  the  service 
of  the  faithful,  that  is,  the  communion  service,  the 
deacon  again  bid  them  supplicate  and  address  God 
for  bishops,  for  presbyters,  for  kings,  for  emperors, 
for  all  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  for  the  whole  world.  Which  are  but  so 
many  hints  of  the  deacons  bidding  prayer  in  the 
service  of  the  faithful,  more  fully  related  in  Book 
XY.  chap.  1.  Homily  fifth,  p.  775t  he  speaks  of  the 
obligation  men  have  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Homily  eighteenth,  p.  872,  he  intimates  a  form  of 
prayer  used  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  ordaining 
ministers.  The  suffirage  of  the  people,  says  he,  is 
no  little  ornament  to  those  who  are  called  to  any 
spiritual  dignity. '  And  therefore  he  that  performs 
the  office  of  ordination,  then  requires  their  prayers, 
and  they  join  their  suffi'age,  and  cry  out  those  words, 
which  they  that  are  initiated  know,  for  it  is  not 
lawful  to  speak  all  things  before  the  unbaptised.  A 
little  after,  p:  873,  he  says.  The  people  had  a  consi- 
derable share  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  For 
common  prayers  were  made  both  by  priest  and  peo- 
ple for  the  energume^s  and  penitents,  and  they  all 
say  one  and  the  same  prayer  for  them,  the  prayer  is 
so  fiill  of  mercy.  Again,  when  we  dismiss  those 
who  may  not  participate  of  the  holy  table,  another 
prayer  is  to  be  made,  in  which  we  all  fall  down  upon 
the  ground  together,  and  all  rise  together.  He  means 
the  prayer  for  tjie  whole  state  of  Christ's  church, 
which  was  said  jointly  by  the  priest  and  people  to- 
gether. Again,  when  the  salutation  of  peace  is 
mutually  to  be  given  and  received,  we  all  in  like 
manner  use  this  salutation.  He  means  either  the 
kiss  of  peace,  or  the  form  of  salutation  used  between  . 
priest  and  people,  "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you, 
And  with  thy  spirit"  But  more  probably  he  means 
the  former,  because  it  immediately  follows  after, 
When  we  come  to  the  tremendous  mysteries ;  then, 
as  the  priest  prays  for  the  people,  so  the  people 
pray  for  the  priest ;  for  these  words,  "  And  with 
thy  spirit,"  signify  nothing  else.  Again,  that  prayer 
wherein  we  give  thanks,  is  common  to  both.  For 
not  only  the  priest  gives  thanks,  but  all  the  people. 
For  he  first  receives  their  answer,  they  rejoining, 
**  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do,"  and  then  he  begins 
the  thanksgiving.  And  wl^  should  any  man  won- 
der that  the  people  should  speak  together  with  the 
priest,  when  they  even  join  with  cherubims  and  the 
powers  above  to  send  up  in  common  those  sacred 
h3nnns  to  heaven  ?  meaning  the  hymns,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,"  and,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  which 
were  sung  by  all  the  people  in  the  communion  ser- 
vice. Chrysostom  has  a  good  remark  upon  all 
these  forms,  and  the  people's  obligation  to  bear  a 
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part  in  them,  which,  therefore,  I  may  not  here  omit, 
hecause  it  shows  us  the  reason  why  the  ancient 
church  so  ordered  her  service.  I  have  mentioned 
all  these  things,  sa3r8  he,  on  purpose  to  excite  the 
vigilance  of  those  that  are  in  an  inferior  station, 
that  we  may  learn  that  we  are  all  one  body,  and 
only  ddfBtT  as  one  member  may  diflfer  from  another ; 
and  that  we  should  not  cast  all  upon  the  priests, 
but  ourselves  be  concerned  in  the  care  of  the  whole 
church,  as  of  one  common  body. 

The  last  volume  of  St  Chrytos- 
tom*s  works  contains  his  homilies 
upon  the  remaining  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  In  his 
first  homily  on  the  Ephesians,  p.  1037t  he  speaks 
of  the  forms  of  profession  used  in  baptism :  What 
is  more  gracious,  says  he,  than  those  words  by 
which  we  renounce  the  devil  P  by  which  we  cove- 
nant with  Christ?  What  more  gracious  than  that 
profession  which  we  make  both  before  and  after 
baptism  ?  In  the  third  homily,  p.  1051,  he  tells  us 
the  deacons  were  wont  to  use  this  form  of  words  to 
all  those  that  were  under  the  chureh's  censures,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Lord's  table.  Ye  that  are  in  the 
state  of  penance,  depart  And,  p.  1052,  when  they 
were  gone  they  said  again  to  the  communicants,  Let 
us  pray  in  common  all  together.  And  there  also 
he  speaks  of  the  hymns  that  were  sung  at  the 
Lord's  table.  Homily  fourteenth,  p.  1127,  he 
argues  from  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  that 
men  should  not  revile  those  whom  they  therein 
owned  to  be  their  brethren.  If  he  is  not  thy 
brother,  how  dost  thou  say,  "Our  Father?"  for 
that  word,  •'our,"  denotes  many  persons.  And 
further  to  show  the  indecency  of  such  contumelious 
language,  he  reminds  them  of  their  known  cus- 
tom in  singing  the  sacred  hymns  with  cherubims 
and  seraphims  at  the  communion.  Consider  with 
whom  you  stand  in  the  time  of  the  holy  mysteries. 
With  cherubims,  with  seraphims.  For  the  sera^ 
phims  use  no  reviling.  Their  mouth  is  continually 
employed  in  fulfilling  one  necessary  ofHce,  that  of 
glorifying  and  praising  Ggd.  How  then  can  you 
say  with  them,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  who  use  your 
mouth  to  revile  your  brethren  ?  He  adds,  You  say, 
"  Our  Father ;"  and  what  follows  that?  "  which  art 
in  heaven."  As  soon  as  you  say,  **  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,"  the  word  raises  you  up,  and  gives  wings 
to  your  soul,  and  shows  that  you  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  Therefore  do  nothing,  say  nothing  of  those 
things  that  are  upon  earth.  You  stand  in  heaven, 
and  do  you  use  reviling?  You  converse  with  angels, 
and  do  you  use  reviling  ?  You  are  honoured  with 
the  kiss  of  the  Lord,  and  do  you  use  reviling  ?  God 
adorns  your  mouth  so  many  ways  with  angelical 
hymns,  with  meat,  not  angelical,  but  above  angels, 
with  his  own  kisses  and  embraces,  and  do  you  still 
accustom  yourself  to  reviling  ? 

Homily  twenty-third,  p.  1190,  he  says,  Jesus,  the 


Son  of  the  living  Gk)d,  hath  broogfat  down  to  us  the 
celestial  hymns.  For  what  the  cherulums  say  above, 
he  hath  commanded  vm  to  say,  *'  Holy,  h<dy,  holy.* 

On  the  Philippians,  homily  fifteenth,  p.  1311,  he 
positively  asserts,  that  Christ  delivered  the  Lord's 
prayer  as  a  form  of  prayer,  Ipoy  «ix#Cf  teaching  « 
to  say,  '*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

On  the  Colossians,  homily  third,  p.  1337>  We 
pray,  saying,  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  aa  it  is  in 
heaven."  We  give  thanks,  saying,  '^Glofy  be  to 
God  on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men."  We  petition  in  our  prayers  for  the  angel  of 
peace,  and  we  pray  for  peace  upon  all  occasions, 
for  nothing  can  be  compared  unto  it  The  bishq) 
in  the  chureh  gives  the  benedictioin  of  peace,  say- 
ing in  every  ofllce,  in  prayers,  in  supplications,  in 
his  homihes,  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  oftener, "  Peace 
be  with  you  alL"  Again,  p.  1338,  When  the  bishop 
enters  the  chureh,  he  immediately  says,  **  Peace  be 
with  you  all :"  when  he  preaches,  **  Peace  be  with 
you  all :"  when  he  gives  the  blessing,  ^  Peace  be 
with  you  all :"  when  he  bids  you  salute  one  another, 
"Peace  be  with  you  all:"  when  the  sacrifice  is 
offered,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all :"  and  in  the  inter- 
vals, "  Grace  and  peace  be  with  you."  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  absurd,  that  when  we  so  often  hear  peace 
mentioned,  we  should  still  be  at  war  among  om- 
selves  ?  We  receive  the  salutation*  of  peace,  and 
return  it  to  him  that  gives  it,  and  yet  are  at  war 
with  him.  You  answer,  "And  with  thy  spirit;" 
yet,  as  soon  as  you  are  gone  out  of  the  chureh,  you 
calumniate  and  revile  him.  He  adds,  p.  1339,  lliat 
it  was  not  the  bishop,  properly  speaking,  that  gave 
the  peace,  but  Christ,  that  vouchsafes  to  speak  bf 
his  mouth. 

Homily  sixth  in  Colossians,  p.  1358,  he  compares 
the  forms  of  renunciation  in  baptism,  and  covenant- 
ing with  Christ  to  a  hand-writing  or  bond,  say- 
ing, Let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  convicted  by  it 
after  we  have  said  those  words,  "  We  renounce  thee, 
Satan,  and  we  make  a  covenant  with  thee,  O  Christ* 
Again,  p.  1359,  You  are  taught  to  say,  "  I  renounce 
thee,  and  thj  pomp,  and  thy  worship,  and  thy 
angels."  He  adds,  That  every  new  baptized  person, 
as  soon  as  he  came  up  out  of  the  water,  was  ap- 
pointed to  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Homily  ninth  in  Coloss.,  p.  1380,  on  those  words, 
"  Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,"  he  says.  The  ^thful  know 
what  is  the  h3nnn  of  the  spirits  above ;  what  the 
cherubims  above  say ;  what  the  angels  said, "  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high :".  meaning  that  these  two 
hymns  were  sung  by  the  faithful  in  the  communion 
service. 

Homily  tenth,  p.  1385,  he  gives  the  Lord's  prayer 
the  title  of  litxi^  mtmSv,  "  the  prayer  of  the  ftdtb- 
ful,"  because  it  was  their  peculiar  privilege  to  use  it 
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Homily  third  in  2  Thess.,  p.  1502,  he  mentions 
two  usual  forms,  relating  to  the  reading  of  the  les- 
sons in  the  church.  When  the  reader  rises  up,  and 
says,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  and  the  deacon,  stand- 
ing up,  commands  all  men  to  keep  silence ;  he  does 
not  say  this  to  honour  the  reader,  but  God,  who 
speaks  to  all  by  him. 

Homily  sixth  in  1  Tim.,  p.  1553,  he  proves,  that 
infidels  are  prayed  for  as  well  as  others,  from  the 
use  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  For  when  he  that  prays 
says, "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
the  meaning  is,  that  as  there  is  no  infidel  in  heaven, 
so  we  pray,  that  there  may  be  none  on  earth  neither. 

Homily  second  in  2  Tim.,  p.  1638,  he  says.  The 
words  whereby  the  priests  consecrate  the  eucharist, 
were  the  same  that  Christ  spake. 

Homily  fourth  on  Hebrews,  p.  17^5,  he  intimates, 
that  they  had  set  psalms  in  their  funeral  service. 
Consider,  says  he,  what  you  sing  at  that  time, 
**  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee."  And  again,  ^  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  And  again,  ^  Thou  art 
my  refuge  from  tribulation,  which  compasses  me 
about."  Consider  what  those  psalms  mean.  You 
say,  "  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul;"  and 
do  you  still  weep  ?  Is  not  this  mere  pageantry  and 
hypocrisy  ?  If  yon  believe  the  things  to  be  time, 
which  you  say,  it  is  superfluous  to  lament. 

Homily  fourteenth,  p.  1852,  speaking  of  the 
hymns  sung  at  the  eucharist,  he  says,  Do  not  we 
sing  the  same  celestial  hymns,  which  the  quires  of 
incorporeal  powers  sing  above? 

Homily  seventeenth,  p.  1870,  he  mentions  a  part 
of  the  oblation  prayer :  In  the  oblation  we  ofier,  or 
bear  and  confess  our  sins,  and  say,  '*  Forgive  us  our 
transgressions,"  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary : 
that  is,  we  first  remember  them,  and  then  ask  par- 
don. There  also,  p.  1872,  he  mentions  the  deacon's 
solemn  form  of  words,  admonisldng  the  people  to 
come  holy  to  the  holy  sacrament :  for  this  reason, 
the  deacon  cries  out,  and  caUs  upon  the  saints,  and 
by  these  words  prompts  all  men  to  consider  their 
ofiences,  that  no  one  come  unprepared. 

Homily  twenty-second,  p.  1898,  he  tacitly  refers 
to  the  form,  Sursum  corda,  "  Let  us  lift  up  our 
hearts."  For  having  mentioned  those  words  of  the 
psalmist,  "  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an 
evening  sacrifice,"  he  adds.  With  our  hands  let  us 
also  lift  up  our  hearts.  Ye  which  are  initiated, 
know  what  I  say ;  you  perhaps  understand  what  is 
spoken,  and  perceive  what  I  have  obscurely  hinted. 
**  Let  us  lift  up  our  souls  on  high." 

Beside  these  passages  collected  out  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  works,  published  by  Fronto  Ducsus,  there  are 
several  others  in  tbose  homilies,  which  Sir  Henry 
Savil  set  forth  in  Greek,  and  others  in  the  Latin 


editions  only.  Neither  of  which  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity perfectly  to  examine,  and  therefore  I  shall 
leave  them  to  the  more  diligent  inqniiy  of  the  cu- 
rious reader ;  only  noting,  that  in  the  sixth  homily 
of  repentance,**  he  observes  this  difl^rence  between 
David's  Psalms  and  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  others  were  read  only  twice  a  week  in  public, 
but  the  Psalms  were  used  by  all  sorts  of  men,  in  all 
places,  and  upon  all  occasions.  In  ecclems  pemoo' 
tanUbus  primus  et  medius^  et  novissimus  est  David, 
When  they  held  their  vigils  all  night  in  the  church, 
David's  Psalms  were  in  the  beginning,  and  middle, 
and  end  of  all  their  service.  The  same  was  ob- 
served in  their  morning  prayer;  in  their  funeral 
obsequies ;  by  virgins  at  their  needle;  by  the  illite- 
rate and  unlearned,  who  could  not  read  a  letter  in 
the  book,  yet  could  repeat  David's  Psalms  by  heart 
David  was  always  in  their  mouths,  not  only  in  the 
cities  and  the  churches,  but  in  the  courts,  in  tlie 
monasteries,  in  the  deserts  and  the  wilderness.  He 
turned  earth  into  heaven,  and  men  into  angels,  bfr-' 
ing  adapted  to  all  orders,  and  all  capacities,  chil- 
dren, young  men,  virgins,  old  men,  and  sinners. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  same  homily,  he  says  the 
Book  of  Grenesis  was  by  appointment  of  the  church 
read  only  once  a  year,  at  a  certain  season,  which 
was  the  time  of  Lent ;  as  we  have  heard  before  in 
several  places  of  this  author,  and  as  we  shall  see 
more  fully  demonstrated  from  other  writers  in  the 
next  Book. 

Among  those  published  in  Greek  by  Sir  H.  Savil, 
the  hundred  and  twenty-third  homily,  t  5.  p.  809, 
speaks  of  the  priests  using  this  form  of  admonition 
to  all  communicants,  in  the  time  when  the  holy 
mysteries  were  celebrated,  "Ayta  toIq  ayioiQ,  "  Holy 
things  are  only  for  holy  men."  And  whoever  will 
bestow  the  pains  to  peruse  the  rest  of  the  homilies 
which  are  in  that  edition,  may  doubtless  find  many 
other  such  fragments  of  the  ancient  liturgy,  which, 
as  appears  from  this  collection,  so  much  abound  in 
this  celebrated  writer. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OP  THE  USE  OF  THE  LORDS   PRATER    IN   THE 
LITUROT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

If  there  were  no  other  argument  to 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  set  forms     Tk«^ipnjw 
of  prayer  in  the  judgment  of  the  an-  wutatd  »  fem, 
cients,  the  opinion  which  they  had  J^^T* '*' **  ""^ 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  their  prac- 
tice pursuant  to  that  opinion,  would  sufficiently  do 
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it.  And  therefore,  though  several  things  have  been 
occasionally  hinted  already  about  this  matter,  yet 
it  Hill  not  be  amiss  to  give  it  a  distinct  handling  in 
this  chapter.  And  first  of  all  I  observe,  that  the 
ancients  did  not  only  esteem  it  as  a  rule  and  pattern 
to  conform  our  prayers  to,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a 
particular  form  of  prayer,  which  Christ  enjoined  all 
his  disciples  to  use  in  the  same  words  that  he  de- 
livered it  Tertullian  says,*  Our  Lord  prescribed 
a  new  form  of  prayer  for  his  new  disciples  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  that  though  John  had  taught 
his  disciples  a  form  of  prayer,  yet  all  that  he  did 
was  only  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ :  when  Christ  was 
increased,  (as  John  had  foretold, "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease,")  then  the  whole  work  of  the 
servant  passed  over  to  the  Lord.  And  therefore  it 
is  not  so  much  as  extant  now  in  what  words  John 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  because  earthly  things 
were  to  give  way  to  heavenly.  So  again.  The  re- 
ligion of  prayer  was  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
and  this  prayer  being  animated  by  his  Spirit  from 
the  time  that  it  came  out  of  his  heavenly  mouth, 
ascends  up  to  heaven  with  a  privilege,  commend- 
ing to  the  Father  what  the  Son  taught.  But  be- 
cause our  Lord,  who  foresaw  the  necessities  of  man, 
after  he  had  given  this  rule  of  praying,  said  also, 
"  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ; "  and  there  are  many 
things  which  men*s  particular  circumstances  oblige 
every  one  to  ask ;  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  make 
additional  requests,  and  build  other  prayers  upon 
this,  always  premising  this  appointed  and  ordinary 
prayer  as  the  foundation.  So  that,  according  to 
Tcrtullian,'  it  wbs  not  only  a  rule  prescribing  the 
method  and  matter  of  prayer,  but  a  form  to  be  used 
in  the  words  in  which  Christ  delivered  it,  and  to  be 
added  to  all  other  prayers  as  the  foundation  of 
a  superstructure.  After  the  same  manner  St.  Cy- 
prian says.  That  Christ,  among  other  wholesome 


admonitions  and  Divine  precepts,  by  which  he  pro- 
vided for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  has  given  us 
also  a  form  of  prayer,*  teaching  and  admonishing 
us  what  we  are  to, pray  for.  And  a  little  after,* 
We  are  to  learn  from  our  Lord's  information,  what 
we  are  to  pray  for ;  for  he  aaid.  Pray  thus,  •*  Onr 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name,**  &c.  St  Austin  assures  us.  That  as  the 
church  always  used  this  prayer,  so  she  used  it  hj 
the  command  of  Christ*  He  said.  Pray  thus :  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  Pray  thus :  he  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, he  said  to  his  apostles,  and  to  us  who  are 
the  lambs  he  said,  and  to  the  rams  of  his  flock  he 
said.  Pray  thus.  In  another  place,  This  prayer*  is 
necessary  for  all,  which  the  Lord  gave  to  the  rami 
of  his  flock,  that  is,  to  his  apostles,  that  every  one 
of  them  should  say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  ai 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."  For  if 
there  is  any  one  to  whom  these  words  in  the  prayer 
are  not  necessary,  he  must  be  said  to  be  withont 
sin.  And  if  Cluist  had  foreseen  that  there  would 
have  been  any  such,  so  much  better  than  his  apos- 
tles, he  would  have  taught  them  another  prayer,  in 
which  they  should  not  have  asked  forgiveness  of 
sins  for  themselves,  who  had  already  obtained  re- 
mission of  all  in  baptism.  Again  he  says,'  If  any 
one  say  that  this  prayer  is  not  necessary  in  this  life 
for  every  saint  of  God,  that  knows  and  does  the  will 
of  God,  except  one,  the  Holy  of  holies,  he  is  in  a 
manifest  error,  and  pleases  not  that  God  whom  he 
pretends  to  praise.  For  this  prayer  which  we  nse,* 
was  given  as  a  rule  to  the  apostles  by  the  heavenly 
lawgiver,  who  said  to  them,  Pray  thus.  He  enjoined 
the  rams  of  his  flock,  the  leaders  of  his  sheep,  the 
chief  members  of  the  great  Shepherd,  to  use  it* 
and  they  thence  learned  to  say,  "  Forgive  us  onr 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us."  In  his  Retractations*  he  confirms  all  this, calling 


1  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  1.  Dominus  nosier  novis  disci- 
pulis  Novi  Testamenti  novalh  orationis  formam  determi- 
navit. — Docuerat  et  Joannes  discipulos  suos  orare.  Sed 
onania  Joannis  Christo  prsestruebantur,  donee  ipso  aucto 
(sicut  idem  Joannes  prununciabat,  ilium  angeri  oportere, 
se  verodiminiii)  totum  praemiaistri  opus  cum  ipso  Spiritu 
transiret  ad  Dominum.  Ideo  nee  extat,  in  quee  verba  do- 
cuerit  Joannes  orare,  quod  terrena  coelestibus  cesserint. 

^  Ibid.  cap.  9.  Ab  ipso  ordinata  est  religio  orationis,  et 
de  Spiritu  ipsius  jam  tunc,  cum  ex  ore  Divino  ferretur.  ani- 
mata  suo  privilegio  ascendit  in  ccBlum,  commendans  Patri 
qua;  Filius  docuit.  Quoniam  tamcn  Dominus  prospector 
humanarum  necessitatum,  seorsum  post  traditam  orandi  dis- 
ciplinam.  Petite,  inquit,  et  accipietis,  et  sunt,  quae  petantur 
pro  circumstantia  cujusque,  prsemissa  legitima  et  ordinaria 
oratione  quasi  fundamento,  accidentium  jus  est  desiderio- 
rum,  jus  est  superstruendi  extrinsecus  petitiones. 

'  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  139.  Inter  csetera  salutaria 
sua  monita  et  praecepta  Divina,  quibus  populo  suo  consu- 
luit  ad  salutem,  etiam  orandi  ipse  formam  dedit ;  ipse  quid 
precaremur,  monuit  et  instruxit. 

*  Ibid.  p.  141.    Gigooscamus,  do(§nte  Domino,  et  quid 


oremuB.   Sic,  ioquit,  orate.  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ccelis,  &c. 

*  Aug.  Horn.  29.  de  Verbis  A  post.  t.  lU.  p.  150.  Ecclesis 
oratio  est,  vox  est  de  magisterio  Domini  veniens.  Ipse  dixiti 
Sic  orate  :  discipulis  dixit.  Sic  orate :  discipulis  dixit,  apoi- 
tolis  dixit,  et  nobis,  qualescunque  agniculi  sumus,  dixit, 
arietibus  gregis  dixit.  Sic  orate. 

*  Aug.  Ep.  89.  ad  Hilarium.  Omnibns  necessaria  eit 
oratio  Dominica,  quam  etiam  ipsis  arietibus  gre|;is,  id  est, 
apostolis  suis  Dominus  dedit,  ut  unu»quisque  Deo  dical, 
Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  sicut  nos  dimittimus  debitoribui 
nostris,  &c. 

'  Aug.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  Quam  or^ 
tionem  quisquis  cuilibet  etiam  homini  sancto,  et  Dei  voIud- 
tatem  scienti  atque  facieoti,  praster  unum  sanctum  sancto- 
rum, dicit  in  hac  vita  necessariam  non  fuisse,  multum  erret, 
nee  potest  illi  ipsi  placere  quern  laudat. 

*  Aug.  in  Psal.  cxlii.  p.  675.  Ipsi  didicenmt  orare  quod 
oramus,  ipsis  data  est  regula  postulandi  a  jurisperito  ccrlestL 
Sic  orate,  inquit,  &c. 

*  Aug.  Retractat.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  In  eisdem  mandatiseit 
etiam  quod  jubemur  dicere,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  &c. 
Quam  orationem  usque  ad  finem  strculi  tota  dicit  ecclesia. 
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it  one  of  Christ's  commands  to  use  this  prayer, 
which  the  whole  church  will  continue  to  use  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  two  volumes 
of  his  works,  the  third  and  fifth,  repeats  this  almost 
twenty  times,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  a  common 
form  in  use  among  them  hy  the  express  command 
of  Christ.  And  there  are  many  other  scattered  pas- 
sages throughout  his  writings  to  the  same  purpose, 
which,  because  I  have  produced  them  at  large  in  the 
last  chapter,  I  need  not  here  repeat  them. 

g^^  ^  Evident  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that 

«  WM  tt'S^'nll  *^6  whole  primitive  church  constantly 
S'hVrfB^^J.S  used  it  in  all  her  holy  offices,  out  of 
Slbl^lilti^!^'^^  consciousness  and  regard  to  Christ's 
"^  command.    This,  as  we  have  heard 

Tertullian  word  it,  was  laid  as  the  foundation  of  all 
other  prayers.'*  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  church: 
the  whole  church  says,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses," 
as  we  have  it  before  in  the  testimony  of  St.  Aus- 
tin. And  the  practice  was  so  universal  and  well 
known  from  the  beginning,  that  Lucian  the  heathen 
is  thought  to  refer  to  it  ill  one  of  his  dialogues," 
where  he  speaks,  in  the  person  of  a  Christian,  of  the 
prayer  which  began  hirb  rov  Uarpdc,  with  "  Our 
Father."  fiut  we  have  more  certain  evidence  from 
the  records  and  offices  of  the  church.  For  there 
was  no  considerable  Divine  office,  in  the  celebration 
of  which  this  prayer  did  not  always  make  a  solemn 
part.  Particularly  in  baptism,  as  soon  as  the  per- 
son baptized  came  up  out  of  the  water,  he  was  en- 
joined to  say,  *'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
Immediately  after  this,  says  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions," let  him  stand  and  pray  the  prayer  which 
the  Lord  hath  taught  us.  And  so  Chrysostom,'*  As 
soon  as  he  rises  out  of  the  water,  he  says  those 
words,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  &c. 

g^  j^  In  like  manner  in  the  celebration  of 

h^^V^'^iL  the  other  sacrament  of  Christ's  body 
'**"^  and  blood,  it  was  commonly  used  at 

the  close  of  the  consecration  prayer.  So  it  is  ex- 
pressly more  than  once  noted  by  St  Austin:  After 
the  sanctification  of  the  sacrifice  "  we  say  the  Lord's 
prayer :  and  again,"  The  whole  church  almost  con- 
cludes the  prayer  of  benediction  and  sanctification 
with  the  Lord's  prayer.  Upon  this  account  he  tells 
his  hearers,  that  all  who  were  communicants"  heard 
this  prayer  said  daily  at  the  altar.  And  he  ex- 
pressly makes  this  difference  between  the  Lord's 


prayer  and  the  creed,  that  men  might  remember  the 
former  by  hearing  it  daily  repeated  at  the  altar ;  but 
the  creed  was  not  so,  for  as  yet  it  was  never  pub- 
licly used,  but  only  in  the  occasional  service  of 
baptism ;  whereas  the  Lord's  prayer  was  of  constant 
use  by  being  a  daily  part  of  the  communion  service. 
Cyril,  in  his  Mystagogical  Catechism  to  the  illumi- 
nated," gives  the  same  account  of  it :  After  the  obla- 
tion prayer  we  say  that  prayer  which  our  Saviour 
delivered  to  his  disciples,  calling  God  our  Father 
with  a  pure  conscience,  and  saying,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven."    And  St  Jerom,'*  though  he 
do  not  so  precisely  note  what  part  of  the  commu- 
nion office  it  was  used  in,  yet,  in  general,  he  says 
Christ  taught  his  apostles  this  prayer,  that  believers 
might  every  day  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  have 
boldness  to  say,  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
And  St  Chrysostom"  in  a  covert  way  intimates 
the  same,  when  he  tells  his  hearers,  that  if  they 
forgive  their  enemies,  they  may  come  ^nth  a  pure^ 
conscience  to  the  holy  and  tremendous  table,  and 
boldly  say  the  words  that  are  contained  in  the 
prayer.    The  initiated  know  what  I  mean.     He 
means  that  petition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us."    Which  he  expresses  thus  covertly,  be- 
cause of  non-communicants,  catechumens,  or  infi- 
dels, that  might  be  present  at  a  popular  discourse  in 
a  general  assembly.   He  speaks  more  plainly  in  his 
sermon  upon  Eutropius,''  where,  pressing  the  people 
to  forgive  the  injury  which  that  great  statesman 
had  done  the  chiu'ch,  he  uses  this  argument  to 
them  :  How  otherwise  will  you  take  the  holy  sacra- 
ment into  your  hands,  and  use  the  words  of  that 
prayer,  wherein  we  are  commanded  to  say, "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us?"    This  plainly  shows,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  then  used  as  an  ordinary  and  constant 
part  of  the  communion  service.    Only  with  this 
diflference,  that  in  the  Grjek  church  and  the  Galli- 
can  church  it  was  said  by  tne  priest  and  all  the  peo- 
ple together,  as  Mabillon"  proves  out  of  Gregory 
of  Tours,  and  Leontius,  in  the  Life  of  Joannes  Elee- 
mosynarius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  expressly  notes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church  in  this 
particular:  Among  the  Greeks  the  Lord's  prayer" 
is  said  by  all  the  people,  but  with  us  by  the  priest 


*•  Tertul.  de  Orat  cap.  9.  cited  above. 

"  .\ug.  Horn,  29.  de  Verbis  Apost.  p.  150. 

"  Lucian.  Phibipatris. 

"  Constit.  Apoflt.  lib.  7.  cap.  41. 

i«  Chrys.  Horn.  6.  in  Colos.  p.  1359.  It  Horn.  62.  in  Pa- 
ralyticum,  t  5.  p.  934. 

^  Aug.  Horn.  83.  de  Divertis,  p.  556.  Poet  sanctifica- 
tionem  sacrificii  dicimus  orationem  Dominicam. 

>*  Aug.  Ep.  59.  ad  Paulin.  quasst.  5.  Quam  totam  pe- 
titionein  fere  omnis  ecclesia  Dominica  oratione  concludit. 

^  Horn.  42.  inter  50.  t.  10.  p.  197.  In  ecclesia.  ad  altare 
2  T 


quotidie  dicitur  ista  oratio  Dominica,  et  audiunt  illam  fideles. 

»  Cyril.  Catecb.  Myst.  5.  p.  298. 

**  Hieron.  lib.  3.  cont.  Pelag.  cap.  3.  Docuit  apostolos 
8U08,  ut  quotidie  in  corporis  illius  sacrificio  credentes  aude- 
ant  loqui,  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  ccelis,  &c. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  27.  in  Genes,  p.  358. 

2>  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Eutrop.  t.  4.  p.  554. 

»  Mabill.  de  Liturg.  Gallic,  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  n.  22.  ex  Gre- 
gor.  Turon.  de  Mirac.  Martini,  lib.  2.  cap.  30. 

»  Greg.  lib.  7.  Ep.  64.  Sed  et  Dominica  oratio  apud  Grc- 
cot  ab  omni  populo  dicitur :  apud  nos  vero  a  solo  sacerdote. 
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alone.  And  in  thia  the  Gallican  church  chose  to 
follow  the  way  of  the  Greek  church,  as  we  now  fol- 
low the  Gallican  church,  and  not  the  Roman.  The 
manner  of  the  Mosarahic  liturgy  in  Spain,  is  noted 
also  by  Mabillon  to  be  different  from  both  these ; 
for  there  the  priest  repeated  every  petition  by  itself, 
and  the  people  answered  to  each  petition  separately, 
"  Amen.''  But  these  differences  in  the  manner  of 
using  it  only  serve  to  confirm  the  use  of  it  in 
general,  and  show  us  that  it  w*a8  never  omitted  by 
any  church  in  the  public  service  of  the  altar,  at 
least  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  lived,  whose  Mystical 
Catechisms  are  a  clear  evidence  for  it. 

J^^  ^  It  also  made  a  part  in  their  daily 

bTiiA'^SiSS!"  morning  and  evening  prayers,  dis- 
'"^^  tinct  from  the  communion  office.    Of 

which  we  have  instances  in  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Girone"*  and  Toledo,"  which  shall  be  recited 
^hereafter,  when  we  come  to  consider  more  exactly 
the  several  parts  of  the  morning  and  evening  service. 
They  used  it  also  in  their  private 
And  in  uwir  pri.    dcvotions.    As  is  evident  from  that 

VAtc  devotions. 

passage  in  St  Chrysostom  upon  the 
1 12th  Psalm,  where  he  says,"  That  Christ,  to  induce 
us  to  unanimity  and  charity,  enjoins  us  to  make 
common  prayer,  and  obliges  the  whole  church,  as 
if  it  were  but  one  person,  to  say,  "  Our  Father ;" 
and,  *'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us ;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil ;"  always  using  a  word  of  the 
plural  number,  and  commanding  every  one,  whether 
he  pray  alone  by  liimself,  or  in  common  with  others, 
still  to  make  prayer  for  his  brethren.  This  implies, 
that  in  their  private  devotions,  as  well  as  public, 
they  thought  themselves  obliged,  by  the  command 
of  Christ,  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer.  In  another 
place  he  gives  us  an  instance  in  the  practice  of  a 
holy  man,  who,  to  the  form  of  his  private  devotions, 
(which  he  also  there  recites,)  always  added  the 


Lord's  prayer,  or  the  piuyer  of  the  ftithfril,"  as  he 
styles  it,  for  a  particular  reason,  of  which  more  by 
and  by ;  making  it  both  the  conclusion  and  uniting 
tic  of  all  his  other  prayers  for  all  men.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  general  practice  it  is,  that  the  author 
of  the  Constitutions"  orders  every  one  to  use  the 
Lord's  prayer  three  times  a  day.  And  this,  Cotele- 
rius  thinks,  was  done  in  honour  of  the  holy  Trinity,* 
citing  Theodoret  and  Isidore  for  his  opinion.  St 
Ambrose  also,  writing  instructions  to  virgins,"  di- 
rects them  to  sing  psalms  in  bed,  and  say  the  Lord's 
prayer  between  every  psalm.  And  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Toledo  makes  it  deprivation  for  any  deigy- 
man  to  omit"  using  the  Lord's  prayer  daily,  either  in 
his  pubhc  or  private  offices  of  devotion,  censuring 
him  as  a  proud  contenmer  of  the  Lord's  injunction. 

Now,  this  being  the  constant  use  ^^  ^ 
that  was  daily  made  of  the  Lord's  tJ^STJJllt 
prayer,  it  hence  took  the  name  of  ordrfw  S£a!Sf*<3S 
qmMiana,  the  daily  prayer,  as  is  ob-  ^"^' 
servedin  the  foresaid  canon  of  that  counciL  And  so 
we  find  it  styled  in  Cyprian,  who  thought  that 
petition  in  the  Lord's  prajrer,  **  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  might  be  taken  in  a  spiritoal  as  well 
as  a  literal  sense,  and  refer  to  the  eucharist,  or  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  celestial  bread,"  which 
they  then  desired  to  receive  eveiy  day.  And  the 
council  of  Toledo  cites  St  Hilary  to  the  same  pur- 
pose:" "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bvead."  God 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  that  Christ  may  dwdl 
in  us  daily,  who  is  the  Bread  of  life,  and  the  Bread 
that  comes  from  heaven.  And  because  this  is  our 
daily  prayer,  we  therefore  pray  daily  that  tliis  bread 
may  be  given  us.  St  Austin  also"  means  the 
Lord's  prayer,  when  he  says.  That  the  Christian's 
daily  prayer  makes  satisfaction  for  those  lesser  and 
daily  failings,  without  which  no  man  lives.  Upon 
which  account  he  says  in  another  place,"  That  this 
daily  prayer  is  a  sort  of  daily  baptism,  because  in  the 
pious  use  of  it  men  obtain  daily  remission  of  sins, 
as  they  did  at  first  in  baptism.    Possidius  also" 


**  Cone.  Geniodens.  can.  10. 

*  Cone.  Tolctan.  4.  can.  9. 

^  Chrys.  Com.  in  Psal.  exii.  p.  369. 
^  Chrys.  Horn.   10.  in  Coloss.   p.  1385.    *Ext0civ  Tt)v 
cv^^v  Tutv  friarSuff  cuv  Koptovlda  rivck  Kal  vvviiafiov  vtrtp 

*  Constit.  lib.  7.  cap.  2\,    Tplt  t^  hfiipas  oWm  icpov- 

»  Coteler.  in  loc.  ex  Theodor.  Ep.  145.  et  Isidor.  Orig. 
lib.  6.  cap.  ult. 

**  Ambros.  de  Virgin,  lib.  3.  p.  115.  In  ipso  cubili 
volo  psalmos  cum  oratione  Dominica  frequenti  contextos 
vice. 

"  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  9.  Quisquis  ergo  sacerdotum  vel 
subjacentium  clericoram  banc  orationem  Dominicam  quo- 
tidie  ant  in  publico  aut  in  privato  officio  pneterierit,  prop- 
ter superbiam  jndicatus,  ordinis  sui  honore  privetur. 

^  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  147.  Hunc  panem  dari  nobis 
quotidie  postulamju,  ne,  qui  in  Chriito  sumut,  et  eucharis- 


tiam  quotidie  ad  cibum  salutis  acdpimiia,  a  Christ i  coq>ore 
separemur. 

"  Cone.  Tolet  4.  can.  9.  Sanctus  Hilarius  dicit,  Panem 
nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie.  Quid  enim  tam  tuU 
Deus  quam  ut  quotidie  Christiis  habitet  in  nobis,  qui  est 
Panis  vitas  et  Panis  e  ccelo  ?  Et  quia  quotidiana  oratio 
est,  quotidie  quoqiie  ut  detur,  oratur. 

>*  Auf(.  Enchirid.  cap.  71.  De  quotidianis  autem  brevi- 
bus  levibusque  peccatis,  sine  quibus  h«c  vita  non  dncitur, 
quotidiana  oratio  fidelium  satisfiscit.  Eorum  eoim  est  di- 
cere,  Pater  noster,  qui  es  in  coplis,  &c. 

»  Aug.  Hom.  119.  De  Tempore,  p.  30&  RemisBio  pee- 
catorum  non  est  in  sola  ablutione  baptismatis  sacri,  sed 
etiam  in  oratione  Dominica  et  quotidiana.  In  ilia  invenie* 
tis  quasi  quotidianum  baptismum. 

"*  Possid.  Vit  Aug.  cap.  27.  De  bono  Domino  se  dicit 
magis  quam  de  mentis  suis  confidere.  Qui  etiam  in  ors- 
tione  quotidiana  Dominica  dicebat,  Dimitte  nobis  debita 
nostra,  &c. 
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makes  this  remark  in  his  Life,  upon  his  practice 
and  that  of  St  Ambrose,  that  they  both  trusted 
more  in  God's  mercy  than  their  ovm  merits,  being 
used  to  pray  in  the  words  of  our  Lord's  daily  prayer, 
**  ForgiYe  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us."  From  all  w^hich,  and  much 
more  that  might  be  alleged  upon  this  head,  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  prayer,  in  the  very  words  which 
Christ  delivered  it  in,  was  not  only  an  allowed  form, 
but  a  prayer  of  daily  use  both  in  their  public  and 
private  devotions. 

Neither  were  there  any  sects  or 
und  «M  tt«f4  by  heresies,  that  pretended  in  those  times 
'  M  •!&  to  object  the  least  thing  against  the 


use  of  it.  The  Donatists  broke  off 
from  the  church,  anf  set  up  conventicles  of  their 
own,  but  they  did  not  alter  the  way  of  worship: 
they  still  thought  themselves  obliged,  as  Optatus 
says,  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer  at  the  altar."  The 
Pelagians  could  not  relish  well  one  petition  in  it, 
"Forgive  us  our  trespasses;"  for  they  proudly 
thought  the  saints  were  without  sin,  and  had  no- 
thing to  ask  forgiveness  of :  yet  they  also  continued 
to  use  it,  and  accounted  for  their  practice,  by  putting 
this  Cadse  gloss  upon  it,  that  they  then  prayed  not 
for  their  own  sins,  but  the  sins  of  others.  We  find 
this  often  objected  to  them  in  the  African  councils,"* 
but  never  any  charge  brought  against  them,  as  if 
they  omitted  the  Lord 's  prayer  in  whole,  or  even 
this  single  petition  in  it  St  Austin  indeed  often 
says,  that  their  impious  tenets  and  disputations  tend- 
ed* to  take  away  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  but 
then  he  explains  himself  to  mean,  not  that  they  laid 
aside  the  use  of  it,  but  that  they  taught  that  a  man 
might  come  to  such  perfection  in  righteousness  in 
this  life,  by  observing  all  the  commands,  and  that 
by  his  own  fVee-will,  without  the  help  of  the  grace 
of  Christ,  that  he  needed  not  to  say,  *^  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,"  for  himself,  but  only  for  others.  They 
owned,**  that  the  apostles  used  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
but  then  they  said,  they  were  so  holy  and  perfect 
without  all  manner  of  sin,  that  they  did  not  say  for 
themselves,  ■^Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  but  only 
for  other  sinners  that  were  yet  imperfect.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  mentions  another  sort  of  men,  who  were  also 
ofiended  at  this  petition  because  of  the  condition 


that  was  in  it,  "Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive  others ;" 
and  therefore  they  curtailed  the  prayer  by  dropping 
this  petition  when  they  said  it:  but  he  rebukes 
them*'  for  this,  and  bids  them  not  be  so  vainly  cau- 
tious, as  to  think  they  were  excused  by  curtailing 
the  prayer,  but  advises  them  to  use  the  whole  pray- 
er, as  Christ  appointed  it  to  be  used,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  this  petition  might  daily  terrify  them  from 
revenge,  and  compel  them  to  grant  pardon  to  their 
neighbours.  So  that  though  there  were  some  here- 
tics and  other  ill  men,  who  did  not  like  this  one 
petition  for  different  reasons,  yet  they  all  continued 
to  use  the  prayer  either  in  w^hole  or  in  part,  and  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  that  totally  rejected  it 

There  was  no  objection  against  it  ,^  ^ 
in  those  days,  that  it  was  a  form,  or  rJl'iwuralS'Ijr 
that  it  was  not  a  spiritual  prayer,  be-  «*»•»* **™°'*«»» 
cause  it  was  used  in  the  very  words  in  which  Christ 
had  delivered  it ;  but  on  the  contraiy,  it  was  re- 
commended as  the  most  spiritual  and  prevalent 
prayer  that  could  be  used,  because  of  the  dignity  of 
its  Author.  St  C3rprian  thus  argues  for  the  use  of 
it :  Christ,  says  he,  had  foretold,  that  the  hour  was 
coming,  when  the  true  .worshippers  should  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  and  he  fulfilled 
what  he  had  promised  before,  that  we  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  and  truth  by  his  sanctification, 
might  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  by  his  tradition, 
or  the  prayer  which  he  delivered  to  us.  For  what 
prayer  can  be  more  spiritual,  than  that  which  is 
given  us**  by  Christ,  by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
sent  to  us  ?  What  can  be  esteemed  a  truer  prayer 
with  the  Father,  than  that  which  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  his  Son,  who  is  truth  itself  P  So  that  to 
pray  otherwise  than  he  has  taught  us,  ii  not  only 
ignorance,  but  a  crime,  since  he  has  laid  it  down, 
and  said,  "  Ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  to 
establish  your  own  tradition."  Let  us  therefore,  my 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  pray  as  our  God  and  Mas- 
ter taught  us.  It  is  a  friendly  and  familiar  way  of 
prajring,  to  beseech  God  in  his  own  words,  to  let  the 
prayer  of  his  Son  come  up  to  his  ears.  Let  the 
Father  hear  and  acknowledge  the  words  of  his  Son : 
when  we  make  our  prayers,  let  him  that  dwells  in 
our  heart,  be  also  in  our  voice.  And  forasmuch 
as  we  have  him  our  Advocate  with  the  Father  for 


"  Optat  lib.  2.  p.  57.  Ad  altare  conveni  Dominicam 
orationem  practermittere  non  potestia.  It.  lib.  .3.  p.  72. 
Oratio  Dominica  apiid  nos  et  apud  vos  una  est. 

"'Cone.  Milevitan.  can.  8.  Quicimque  dixerit,  in  ora- 
tione  Dominica  ideo  dicere  sanctos,  Dimitte  nobis  debita 
nottrm,  ut  non  pro  teipsit  hoc  dicant,  quia  non  est  eis  jam 
necessaria  iita  petitio,  sed  pro  aliis,  qui  sunt  in  popido  pec- 
catoret.  Et  ideo  non  dicere  unumquemque  sanctorum, 
Dimitte  mihi  debita  mea,  ted,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra, 
ut  hoc  pro  aliii  potius,  quam  pro  se  Justus  petere  intelliga- 
tar,  anathema  sit.  Vid.  can.  9.  ibid,  et  Cod.  Can.  African, 
c.  115^  116. 

*  Aug.  Ep.  92.  ad  Innocent  Nobis  etiam  Dominicam 
2  T  2 


orationem  impiis  disputationibus  conantur  auferre. — Dicunt 
posse  hominem  in  hac  vita,  preceptis  Dei  cognitis,  ad  tan- 
tam  perfectionem  justiti»  sine  a4jutorio  gratise  salvatoris 
per  solum  libenim  voluntatis  arbitrium  pervenire,  ut  ei  non 
sit  jam  necessarium  dicere,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra. 

*  Id.  de  Peccator.  Meritis,  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  Quidam  con- 
tra orationem  Dominicam  argumentantur :  quia  etsi  ora- 
bant  earn,  inquiunt,  sancti  et  perfect!  jam  apostoli,  nullum 
omnino  habentes  peccatum,  non  tamen  pro  seipsis,  sed  pro 
impcrfectis  adhuc  peccatoribus  diccbant,  Dimitte  nobi^ 
&c.    Vid.  Aug.  £p.  94.  ad  Hilarium. 

«  Chrys.  Horn.  22.  t  I.  p.  288. 

«  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Dom.  p.  139. 
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our  sins,  when  we  sinners  pray  for  the  pardon  of 
our  sins,  let  us  bring  forth  the  words  of  our  Advo- 
cate. For  since  he  has  said,  that  "  whatever  we 
ask  the  Father  in  his  name,  he  will  give  it  us;" 
how  much  more  efficaciously  shall  we  obtain  what 
we  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  we  ask  it  in  his 
prayer !  He  introduces  all  this  discourse  with  these 
words  :  He  that  made  us  live,  taught  us  to  pray,  by 
the  same  kindness  that  he  confers  all  other  things 
upon  us ;  that  whilst  we  speak  to  the  Father  in  the 
prayer  and  orison  which  the  Son  taught  us,  we 
should  more  easily  be  heard.  So  far  was  this  holy 
man  from  thinking  the  Lord's  prayer  a  dead  form, 
that  could  not  be  offered  with  the  true  spirit  of 
prayer,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  labours  with  all  his 
might  to  convince  men,  that  no  prayer  could  be 
more  justly  styled  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  or  with  greater  efficacy  and  advantages  be 
presented  to  the  Father.  St.  Chrysostom  was  of  the 
same  mind,  that  praying  by  the  Lord's  prayer  might 
justly  be  termed,  praying  by  the  Spirit,  For  he  uses 
this  as  an  argument  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation 
upon  us.  If  there  were  no  Holy  Ghost,^  says  he, 
we  that  are  believers  could  not  pray  to  God;  for 
we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  As 
therefore  we  could  not  say,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord, 
so  neither  could  we  call  God  our  Father  without  the 
Holy  Ghost.  How  does  that  appear  ?  From  the 
same  apostle,  who  says,  "  Because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  And  St  Austin,**  ex- 
pounding those  words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  26, 
"  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but 
the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities ; "  concludes,  that 
the  Spirit's  helping  and  teaching  them  to  pray  as 
they  ought,  could  not  mean  his  helping  them  to  new 
words  and  expressions ;  for  both  the  apostle,  and 
they  to  whom  he  wrote,  were  well  acquainted  al- 
ready with  the  Lord's  prayer ;  so  that  there  could 
be  no  want  of  the  Spirit's  assistance  in  that  respect: 
but  the  want  was  this  ;  men  are  commonly  ignor- 
ant of  the  real  benefit  of  temporal  tribulation  and 
affliction,  which  tends  either  to  cure  the  tumour  of 
pride,  or  exercise  and  try  men's  patience,  and  crown 
it  with  a  greater  reward,  or  else  to  chastise  and 
abolish  such  other  sins  as  they  are  subject  to:  men 
being  ignorant  of  these  advantages,  are  usually 
most  inclined  to  ask  a  perfect  freedom  and  immu- 
nity from  temporal  affliction.  But  the  Spirit  cor- 
rects this  ignorance,  and  helps  this  infirmity,  and 
teaches  men  rather  to  ask  patience  of  God,  and 
submission  to  his  will,  that  they  may  not  think 
themselves  neglected  of  God,  though  he  do  not  re- 


move such  afflictions,  but  with  a  devout  and  piooi 
patience  hope  for  greater  good  arising  from  them. 
This  is  St  Austin's  exposition  of  that  frimous  pas- 
sage of  the  apostle,  concerning  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  in  prayer :  by  which  he  is  so  fieir  from  de- 
rogating from  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  void  of  the 
Spirit,  that  he  supposes  the  very  knowledge  of  it  to 
be  antecedently  a  work  of  the  Spirit :  and  he  says 
further,**  That  when  men  believe,  and  hope,  and 
desire,  and  consider  the  things  they  ask  of  God  in 
the  Lord's  prayer,  they  are  then  qualified  with 
those  graces  of  the  Spirit  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  a  pious  votary  unto 
God.  Men  that  say  such  things  as  these  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  could  not  conceive  any  mean  thing 
about  it,  derogatory  to  the  spirit  of  prayer;  but 
must  be  presumed  to  entertain  the  most  high  and 
venerable  notions  of  it,  of  any  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

And  that  they  did  so,  is  evident  ^^^^^ 
from  one  thing  further,  very  observ-  ,jJl^iiirjS!yt 
able  in  the  ancient  discipline  and  S!wS^^a^*jp 
practice;  that  is,  that  then  the  use  of  '•^^"*^^ 
the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  a  mark  of  infiuny  or  r^ 
proach,  but  an  honorary  privilege,  allowed  to  none 
but  communicants,  or  complete  and  perfect  Chrir 
tians.  For,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  once 
or  twice**  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  all  catechu- 
mens, or  persons  unbaptized,  were  absolutely  debar- 
red from  the  use  of  this  prayer;  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  call  God,  "  Our  Father,"  till  they  were 
regenerated  and  made  sons  by  the  waters  of  baptism. 
I  have  noted  several  passages  out  of  St  Austin,  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret  to  this  purpose,  which 
need  not  here  be  repeated.  To  these  I  shall  only  add 
one  passage  out  of  Chrysostom,*'  in  his  homily  upon 
the  paralytic,  where,  speaking  of  baptism,  he  says, 
Before  we  have  washed  away  our  sins  in  the  font  of 
the  holy  waters,  we  cannot  call  God,  "  Our  Father;' 
but  when  we  return  from  thence,  having  put  off  the 
load  of  our  sins,  then  we  say,  **  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven."  And  upon  this  account,  as  has  been 
also  noted  before,  this  prayer  was  peculiarly  called 
lifX^  m^&Vi  the  prayer  of  conmiunicants  or  behevers,  fl 
becaus^none  had  a  right  to  use  this  prayer,  bat 
only  such  as  had  a  right  to  communicate  at  the  al- 
tar, and  there  hear  it  daily  repeated. 


*■  Chrys.  Horn.  36.  in  Peatccost.  t.  5.  p.  552. 

**  Aug.  Ep.  121.  ad  Probam,  cap.  14.  Neque  enim  ullo 
modo  credendum  est,  vel  ipsum,  vel  quibus  ista  dicebat,  Do- 
minicam  nescisse  orationem. 

*•  Ibid.  cap.  13.  Fidet,  ergo,  et  tpes  et  charitas  ad  Deum 


perducunt  orantem,  hoc  est,  credentftin,  sperantem,  den* 
derantem,  et  que  petat  a  Domino  in  Dominica  oratiooe 
considerantem. 

«  Book  I.  chap.  4.  sect.  7.  and  Book  X.  chap.  5.  tectS. 

«'  Cbryi.  Horn.  62.  t.  5.  p.  934. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  USE  OF  HABITS,  AND  GESTURE,  AND  OTHER 
RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

j^^  J  The  next  things  to  be  spoken  of,  are 
d JS  ft?3S"otrof  ^^®  circumstances  and  ceremonies  of 
?hf  I^LtSdS'^"  habits,  gestures,  and  times  appropri- 
crthetwoibiuming:  ^^^^  ^^  jy^^^^  seTvice.    Of  aU  these 

it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  as  they  are  matters 
of  indifferent  usage  in  their  own  nature,  so  the 
church  used  heflSberty  in  the  appointment  and  ob- 
jervation  of  them.     The  writers  of  the  Romish 

'^  church,  Baronius,  Du  Saussay,  and  Bona,  who  will 
have  every  ceremony  to  be  apostolical,  pretend  that 
the  apostles  themselves  wore  a  distinct  habit  in  all 
their  sacred  ministrations.   Bona  is  very  confident* 

*  that  St.  Paul's  cloak  which  he  left  at  Troas,  was  a 
'  sacerdotal  vestment.  And  others  speak  of  St  Peter's 
phnetOf  which  is  said  to  be  sent  from  Antioch  to 
Paris,  and  kept  there  as  a  sacred  relic  in  the  temple 
of  St  Genouesa.  And  others  mention  St.  John^s, 
which  is  said  to  be  sent  to  Gregory  the  Great    But 

'  "'^ona  himself  will  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  these, 

*^  because  of  the  silence  of  all  ancient  writers  about 
them.*  Yet  he  is  very  angry  with  Nicholas  Aleman- 

""^nius,  for  saying,  that  neither  the  apostles  nor  apos- 
tolical men  used  any  sacred  vestments,*  and  that 
the  opinion  which  maintains  it,  is  to  be  exploded  as 
ridiculous,  and  as  what  is  rejected  by  learned  men. 
Vicecomes  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  antiquity, 
and  yet  he  could  find  no  ground  for  this  assertion, 
but  has  some  arguments  against  it,  which  Bona  is 
put  to  answer.  And  till  some  better  arguments  can 
be  produced  to  support  it,  I  think  it  most  prudent 
to  leave  uncertain  tradition  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
proceed  to  an  age  wherein  we  have  more  light  and 
certainty  in  the  matter. 

g^j^ ,  In  the  beginning,  then,  of  the  fourth 

t^^ifV!^in  age,  when  the  church  was  quietly 
the  foorth  wntury.    ^omposed  by  Constantine,  and  settled 

f{  in  peace,  we  are  sure  a  distinction  was  made  in  the 
habits  and  vestments  of  Divine  service.  For  Con- 
stantine himself  is  said*  to  have  given  a  rich  vest- 
ment embroidered  with  gold  to  Macarius,  bishop  of 


Jerusalem,  to  be  worn  by  him  when  he  celebrated 
the  service  of  baptism.  And  it  was  one  of  the  ac- 
cusations that  the  Arians  afterward  brought  against 
Cyril,  that  he  had  sold  it  Yalesius  thinks  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  an  ordinary  habit,  whenever 
the  bishop  celebrated  the  ofllce  of  baptism,  but  only 
when  he  performed  the  service  of  the  great  day  of 
our  Lord's  baptism,  which  was  the  festival  of  Epi- 
phany, held  in  great  veneration  at  Jerusalem.  This 
is  not  so  likely  in  my  opinion,  but  be  it  as  it  will,  it 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  case ;  for  still  it  was  a 
sacred  vestment  to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy  or  Divine  service,  which  is  enough  to  the 
present  purpose.  Not  long  after,  we  find  Atha- 
nasius  accused  by  his  enemies  for  laying  a  tax  upon 
the  Egyptians,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  linen  vest- 
ments of  the  church.  The  thing  is  mentioned  both 
by  Athanasius  himself*  and  Sozomen,'  the  one  call- 
ing them  linen  sticharia,  and  the  other  linen  tunicles, 
which  are  the  same  thing.  Where  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  accusation  was  not  that  he  used  such 
vestments  in  the  church,  but  only  that  he  laid  a  tax 
upon  the  people  to  provide  them  ;  which  supposes 
them  to  be  in  use,  else  there  had  been  no  colour  or 
foundation  for  such  a  charge  against  him.  St. 
Jerom  often  mentions  this  distinction  of  habits  as 
generally  observed  in  his  time.  I  urge  not  those 
words  which  he  has  in  his  Commentary  upon  Eze- 
kiel.  The  religion  of  God  has  one  habit  in  its  minis- 
try,' and  another  for  the  common  uses  of  life ;  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  there  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
priests  in  opposition  to  the  idol-priests  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.  But  what  he  says  in  his  book  against  Pe- 
lagius,  plainly  relates  to  the  Christians :  What  harm 
or  enmity,  I  ptay,  is  it  against  God,  if  I  use  a  more 
cleanly  garment  ?  If  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,, 
or  any  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  come  forth 
in  a  white*  vestment,  when  they  administer  the 
sacraments  ?  He  says  also  in  his  epitaph  upon  Ne- 
potian,  that  Nepotian  for  his  ordinary  wearing  used 
the /Mz2/tum,  the  cloak  that  was  in  common  use  among 
Christian  philosophers :  but  in  his  ministrations  he 
used  a  tunicle,*  which  he  ordered  his  uncle  Heliodore 
to  send  as  his  legacy  to  St.  Jerom.  St  Chrysostom 
also  intimates  that  the  deacons  wore  a  peculiar  habit 
in  their  ministrations,  when  he  says.  Their  honour, 
crown,  and  gloiy,  did  not  consist  so  much  in  their 


*  Bona,  Rer.  Litnrg.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  n.  1. 
Mbid.  lib.  l.cap.5.n.2. 

*  Aleman.  de  Parietinia  Laterau.  cap.  9.  ap.  Bonam, 
ibid. 

*  Theod.  lib.  2.  cap.  27.  T^v  UpAv  coX^v,  tua  raurriv 
ortpi/3aXXo/yievo«,  t^v  tm  dilov  fiairriafiaToi  Xtirovpylaif 

iTTlTtXpf  &c. 

*  Athan.  Apol.  2,  p.  778.  HXarroprat  irpconiv  icoxtf- 
yopiav  irtpl  kix^P^^*^  XivStv,  cov  cjum  Kavova  toIs  Alyvir- 
rloi9  i7ripd\X.ovTtn. 

*  Soxom.  lib.  2.  cap.  22.  Ilpctfrt}!^  vrrofiivti  ypai^iiv,  wv 
XiTfltfWfltfy  XivStv  ipopov  iiriTiOiU  Alytnrrlot%. 


'  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  cap.  xliv.  p.  668.  Religio  divina 
alterum  habitum  habet  in  ministerio,  alterum  in  usu  vitaque 
communi. 

*  Id.  lib.  1.  cont.  Pelag.  Quas  sunt,  rogo,  inimicitias  con- 
tra Deum,  si  tunicam  habuero  mundiorem  ?  Si  «piscopus, 
presbyter,  diaconus,  et  reliquus  ordo  ecclesiasticus  in  ad- 
ministratione  sacramentorum  Candida  veste  processerint  ? 

*  Id.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Hanc  tunicam,  qua  utebar  in 
mioisterio  Christi,  mitte  dikctissimo,  &c.  It.  Epist.  ad 
Presidium  Diaconum.  Difficile  est  locimi  Stephani  im- 
plere,  et  populot  subjacentes  candenti  desuper  veste  de* 
spicere. 
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walking  about  the  church*  in  a  white  and  shining 
garment,  as  in  their  power  to  repel  unworthy  com- 
municants from  the  Lord's  table.  This  implies  that 
they  had  a  distinct  habit  when  they  ministered  in 
Divine  service.  And  so  it  is  remarked  by  Sozomen," 
when  speaking  of  the  assault  that  was  made  upon 
the  church  by  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  he  sa3r8, 
The  priests  and  deacons  were  beaten  and  driven  out 
of  the  church,  as  they  were  in  the  vestments  of 
their  ministration.  And  there  is  among  St  Chry- 
sostom's  works  a  homily  upon  the  prodigal  son, 
written  by  Severianus,  bishop  of  Gabala,  contemr 
porary  with  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  speaking  of  the 
deacons  ministering  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  says, 
They  resembled "  the  wings  of  angels,  with  their 
veils  or  tippets  on  their  left  shoulders,  running 
about  the  church,  and  crying  out,  Let  none  of  the 
catechumens  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries,  &c.  In  like  manner  Nazianzen,  in  his 
Vision  of  the  Church  of  Anastasia,  represents  the 
deacons  standing"  iv  tifum  irofifavimwvt  in  their 
bright  and  shining  garments.  And  in  his  will  he 
leaves  to  his  deacon  Evagrius  a  k&iulow  and  a  tix«- 
|Hov,  which  were  then  the  common  names  for  these 
surplices  or  white  garments  used  in  Divine"  ser- 
vice. The  council  of  Laodicea  has  two  canons 
concerning  the  little  habit  called  the  orartum,** 
which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  to  be  worn  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  might  be  used  by  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  but  not  by  subdeacons,  singers,  or 
readers,  who  are  expressly  debarred  the  use  of  it  in 
that  counciL  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage*' 
speaks  of  the  alba  or  surplice,  which  the  deacon  is 
ordered  to  wear  when  the  oblation  is  made,  or  the 
lessons  are  read.  The  council  of  Narbo  "  mentions 
the  same.  The  first  council  of  Braga  speaks  of 
the  tunica  and  the  orarium^^  as  both  belonging  to 
deacons.  And  the  third  council  of  Braga  **  orders 
priests  to  wear  the  orarium  on  both  shoulders 
when  they  ministered  at  the  altar.  By  which  we 
learn,  that  the  tunica  or  surplice  was  common  to 
all  the  clergy,  the  orarium  on  the  left  shoulder  pro- 
per to  deacons,  and  on  both  shoulders  the  distin- 
guishing badge  of  priests. 


The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  is  most  particular 
in  these  distinctions.  For  in  one  canon  it  says. 
That  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  be  nnjostly 
degraded,  and  be  found  innocent  by  a  synod,  yet 
they  shall  not  be  what  they  were  before,  unless 
they  receive  the  degrees  they  had  lost  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  before  the  altar.  If  he  be  a 
bishop,  he  must  receive*  his  orariumj  bis  ring,  and 
his  staff;  if  a  presbyter,  his  ararimm  and  jtbmtia: 
if  a  deacon,  his  orarimm  and  alba.  And  in  another 
canon,"  that  the  deacon  shall  wear  but  one  crarutm; 
and  that  upon  his  left  shoulder,  wherewith  he  is  to 
give  the  signal  of  prayers  to  the  people.  Where 
we  may  observe  also  the  reason  of  the  name  orsruas 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  a(  oramh^  from  praying; 
though  in  common  acceptation  it  signifies  no  more 
than  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  fiioe,  and  so  comes 
fromorv,  in  which  signification  it  is  sometimes 
used  by  St.  Ambrose,*  and  St  Austin,*  as  well  ss 
by  the  old  Roman  authors.  But  here  we  take  it  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  for  a  sacred  habit  appro- 
priated to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  the  so- 
lemnities of  Divine  service,  in  which  sense  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  habit  distinct  fixmi  that  of 
civil  and  common  use,  by  all  the  authorities  that 
have  been  mentioned.  The  author  of  the  Questions 
upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  under  the  name 
of  St  Austin,  speaks  also  of  the  dalmmtioaj^  u 
worn  both  by  bishops  and  deacons :  but  whether  it 
was  then  a  garment  of  sacred  use«  is  not  said  by 
him  or  any  other  ancient  writer,  that  I  know  of; 
and  therefore  I  content  myself  with  the  proo£i  al- 
ready alleged,  as  sufiicient  to  show  that  in  the  fourth 
age  a  plain  distinction  of  habits  was  made  in  the 
sacred  service  of  the  church. 

The  next  considerable  circumstance         sml  i 
in  their  worship,  was  the  posture  ob-  A^SSJ'SSSi  t 
served  in  their  addresses  and  adora-  ruu,  £S^. 

whM  was  p«tic» 

tions  of  God ;  and  of  this  we  find  four  ^!*L?*i«>«*"5'** 
kinds  generally  practised  and  allowed,  £^,J*^*p2S 
viz.  standing,  kneeling,  bowing,  and  •'^ 
prostration :  for  sitting,  which  some  add  as  a  fifth 
sort,  was  never  allowed  by  the  ancients  as  an  or- 
dinary posture  of  devotion.      Standing  was  the 


>*  Chrys.  Horn.  82.  al.  83.  in  Mat.  p.  705.  KtvKdv  xtTco- 
pltTKOv  Koi  AiroxrrlXpoirra  ircpt/SaXXo/xeyot,  &c. 

"  Socom.  lib.  8.  cap.  21.  "lepitmv  6k  Kai  ^laKOvtmv  Tvirro- 
Ikivtav  Tf ,  KoX  irp6«  /3tav,  eo«  tlxov  vx^l^fiTov,  i\av»ofiivt»v. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  37.  de  Filio  Prodigo,  t.  6.  p.  375.  Tiv 
fiifiovfiivtov  tA?  Tutv  &yyi\o»»  irrlpvya^  toIv  Xeirrols 
6d6vai9  TaXi  iirl  twv  ipiTtpHov  wfxiav  Kci/iivaiv,  &C. 

^  Naz.  Somnium  Anastas.  t.  2.  p.  78. 

I*  Id.  in  Testamento,  ap.  Brisson.  de  Fonnulis,  lib.  7. 

>*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  22  et  23. 

"  Cone.  Carth.  4.  can.  41.  Ut  diaconus  in  tempore  obla- 
tionis  tantum  vel  lectionis  alba  induatur. 

"  Cone.  Narbon.  an.  589.  can.  12. 

"  Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  27.  Quia  diacones  absconsis  in- 
fra tunicam  utuntur  orariis,  ita  ut  nihil  differre  a  subdiacono 
vidtsntur,  de  caBtero  superposito  tcapulc,  sicut  decet,  utan- 


tur  orano. 

*  Cone.  Bracar.  3.  can.  3.  Non  alitor  accedat  qoam  on- 
rio  utroque  humero  circumseptus. 

*  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  28.  Episcopus,  presbyter,  ant  dia- 
conus, si  a  gradu  suo  injuste  dejectus,  in  sancta  synodo  in- 
nocens  reperiatur,  non  potest  esse  quod  fiierat,  nisi  gradfts 
amissos  recipiat  coram  altario  de  manu  epiacoponmi.  Si 
episcopus  est,  orarium,  annulum,  et  bacuhim.  Si  presbyter, 
orarium  et  planetam.     Si  diaconus,  orarium  et  albam. 

*>  Can.  40.  Unum  orarium  oportet  levitam  gestare  in 
sinistro  humero,  propter  quod  orat,  id  est,  pnedicat 

»  Ambros.  de  Obitu  Satyri  Fratris.    Et  Epiat  54. 

»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  a  Yid.  Poatinm  Vit 
Cyprian. 

«•  Aug.  Quaest  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test  qu.  4.  t.  4.  Quasi  non 
hodie  diaconi  dalmaticis  induantor  sicut  epiieopt 
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general  observation  of  the  whole  church  on  the 
Lord*8  day,  and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
Thb  custom  may  be  traced  as  high  as  Irenaeus, 
who  derives  it  from  apostolical  authority.  For  the 
author  under  the  name  of  Justin  Martyr"  gives  this 
account  of  the  use  of  both  postures  in  prayer :  For- 
asmuch as  we  ought  to  remember  both  our  fall  by 
sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  we  rise  again 
from  our  fiaXL ;  therefore  we  pray  kneeling  six  days, 
as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  by  sin :  but  our  not  kneeling 
on  the  Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection, 
whereby  through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are  de- 
livered from  our  sins,  and  from  death,  that  is  morti- 
fied thereby.  And  this  custom  took  its  original 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  as  St  Irensus  says 
in  his  book  concerning  Easter,  wherein  he  also 
makes  mention  of  Pentecost,  during  which  time  we 
kneel  not,  because  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Lord's  day,  according  to  the  reason  that  has  been 
given.  Not  long  after,  Tertullian  speaks  of  it,"  as 
an  observation,  among  many  others,  handed  down 
firom  ancient  tradition.  And  Cyprian  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hint  it,*'  when  he  speaks  of  their  standing 
in  prayer. 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,* 
and  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,"  who  died  some 
years  before  the  council  of  Nice.  He  says,  We  keep 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  joy,  because  then  our  Lord 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  our  tradition  is  not  to  kneel 
on  that  day.  In  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice 
there  was  some  disagreement  about  this  practice, 
and  therefbre  that  Council  made  a  canon  to  bring 
all  churches  to  a  uniformity  in  this  matter : "  Be- 
cause there  are  some  who  kneel  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  in  the  days  of  Pentecost ;  that  all  things  may  be 
uniformly  perf<Mrmed  in  every  parish  or  diocese,  it 
seems  good  to  the  holy  synod,  that  prayers  be  made 
to  God  standing.  After  this  St  Hilary"  speaks 
of  it  again  as  an  apostolical  practice,  neither  to 
fast  nor  worship  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  the 


fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  Epipha- 
nius  says,"  that  on  the  appointed  days  they  prayed 
kneeling,  but  during  the  whole  fifty  days  of  Pente- 
cost they  neither  fasted  nor  kneeled.  St  Jerom 
reckons  it"  among  the  traditions  of  the  universal 
church,  neither  to  &st  nor  kneel  on  the  Lord's 
day  or  Pentecost  St  Austin  is  a  little  doubtful  as 
to  the  practice  of  the  church  universal,"  but  he  as- 
sures us,  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  all  churches  in 
Africa  forbore  fasting,  and  prayed  standing,  and 
sung  hallelujah  at  the  altar  every  Lord's  day,  and 
all  the  days  of  Pentecost,  in  token  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection.  We  find  the  same  in  St  Basil,"  who 
derives  it  from  apostolical  practice.  And  Cassian" 
testifies  of  the  Egyptian  churches,  that  from  Satur- 
day night  to  Sunday  night,  and  all  the  days  of  Pen- 
tecost, they  neither  kneeled  nor  fasted.  And  in 
another  plads"  he  gives  the  reason  of  this,  because 
kneeling  was  a  sign  of  deep  repentance  and  mourn- 
ing, which  they  omitted  on  those  days  out  of  re- 
spect and  reverence  to  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  author  of  the  Constitutions" 
makes  it  one  of  his  apostolical  orders,  that  all  men 
should  pray  three  times,  or  three  prayers,  on  the 
Lord's  day  standing,  in  memory  of  him  who  rose 
the  third  day  from  the  dead.  And  from  hence  came 
that  usual  form  so  often  mentioned  by  St  Chry- 
sostom"  and  others,  of  the  deacon's  calling  upon 
the  people  in  prayer, 'O^wc  vwfMv  koKmq,  Let  us  stand 
upright  with  reverence  and  decency;  alluding  to 
the  posture  then  commonly  used  in  prayer  on  the 
Lord's  day.  How  long  this  custom  continued  in 
the  church,  is  not  easy  to  determine :  but  we  may 
observe  it  to  be  mentioned  by  Martin  Bracarensis" 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  council  of  Trullo  ^'  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  third  council  of  Tours" 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  Nor  do  we  meet 
with  any  exception  to  this  rule  all  this  time,  save 
only  one  relating  to  the  penitents,  or  those  that 
were  under  the  disciphne  of  the  church ;  who  being, 
by  their  falling  into  scandalous  sins,  reduced  to  a 


*  Justin.  Quaett  et  Respons.  ad  Ortkodox.  qu.  115. 

"  TeituL  de  Coron.  MiL  cap.  3.  Die  Dominioo  jeja- 
nium  nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare.  Eadem  im- 
mimitate  a  die  Paschae  in  Pentecotten  usque  gaudemus. 

**  Cypr.  de  Orat.  p.  152.  Quando  stamus  ad  oratio- 
nem,  &g. 

»  Clem.  Strom.  7.  p.  854.  »  Pet.  Alex.  can.  15. 

»  Cone.  Nic  can.  21). 

"  Hilar.  Prolog,  in  PsaL  p.  189.  Et  hcc  quidem  sabbata 
sabbatorum  ea  ab  apostolis  religione  celebrata  sunt,  ut  his 
quinquagesimflB  diebus  nuUus  neque  in  terram  strato  cor- 
pore  adoraret,  neque  jejunio  festivitatem  spiritualis  hujus 
beatitudinis  impediret:  quod  id  ipsum  etiam  extrinsccus 
in  diebus  Dominicis  est  constitutum,  &c. 

*>  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  22  et  24. 

"  Hieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucifer,  cap.  4.  Die  Dominico  et 
per  oninem  Pentecotten,  nee  de  geniculis  adorare,  et  jeju- 
nium  scJvere  soleant 

**  Aug.  Ep.  119.  ad  Januarium,  cap.  17.  Ut  autem  stantes 


in  illis  diebus  et  omnibus  Dominicis  oremus,  utnim  ubiqne 
servetur  ignoro.  Ibid.  cap.  15.  Propter  hoc  et  jc^unia  re- 
laxantur,  et  stantes  oramus;  quod  est  signum  resurrectionis. 
Unde  etiam  omnibus  diebus  Dominicis  id  ad  altare  obser- 
vatur,  ethalleluiacanitur. 

"  Basil,  de  Spir.  Saact.  cap.  27. 

**  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  Hoc  quoqoe  noste 
debemus,  a  vespera  sabbati,  quie  lucescit  in  diem  Domini- 
cam,  usque  in  vesperam  sequentem  apud  iEgyptios  genua 
non  curvari ;  sed  nee  totis  quinquagesimae  diebus,  &c. 

"  Cassian.  CoUat.  lib.  21.  cap.  2U.  Ideo  in  ipsis  diebut 
nee  genua  in  oratione  curvantur,  quia  inflexio  genuum  veluft 
pcsnitentiee  ac  luctus  indicium  est,  &c. 

**  CoDstitut  lib.  2.  cap.  59.    Tpi«  vel  rpcX*  ivx^t  irirtt 

*  Chrys.  Hom.  29.  aL  4.  de  Incompreheusibili  Dei  Na- 
tura,  t  1.  p.  375.  Horn.  2.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740. 

*  Martin.  Bracar.  Collect.  Canon,  cap.  57. 

«'  CoDC.  Trull,  can.  90.  ^  Cooc.  Tufok  3.  euL  37 
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state  of  penance,  were  not  allowed  this  privilege  of 
standing  at  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  were 
obliged  in  token  of  their  humiliation  to  kneel  at  all 
times,  not  excepting  the  dajrs  of  relaxation,  as  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage •  words  it  in  a  canon 
made  in  this  behalf.  And  so  we  have  seen  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  writers  for  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  this  practice. 

At  other  times  kneeling  was  the 
8cc£d^.^kiw«i-  most  common  and  ordinary  posture  of 
ti£n!e«i^aii7  on  dcvotiou.  This  mav  be  concluded 
•nd  other  umet  of  from  thc  formcr  exception  of  the 
Lord*s  day  and  Pentecost  from  this 
posture;  for  that  impties,  that  at  other  times  they 
used  a  different  posture  in  their  addresses  to  God. 
This  was  the  usual  posture  of  their  ordinary  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  on  the  weekly  days,  and  on 
the  stationary  or  fast  days,  which  were  called  sta- 
tionary days,  not  from  their  standing  at  prayer,  but 
from  their  continuing  and  prolonging  the  exereise, 
in  imitation  of  the  military  stations.  The  only 
difference  between  these  days  and  the  Lord's  day 
was,  that  on  the  Lord's  day  all  prayers  were  per- 
formed standing,  but  on  other  days  some  were  said 
standing,  some  kneeling.  In  this  sense  we  must  un- 
derstand St.  Chrysostom,**  when  he  speaks  of  the 
people's  falling  on  the  ground  when  they  said  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  and  their 
rising  again  at  the  bishop's  invocation.  And  so  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions**  represents  them  kneel- 
ing at  the  first  prayer,  and  standing  up  at  the  second. 
In  like  manner  Cassian**  says  the  people  performed 
their  private  prayers  kneeling,  and  then  rose  up  to 
the  minister's  collect  or  prayer,  in  which  all  joined 
standing.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  their  prayers 
on  ordinary  days,  and  not  of  the  Lord's  day,  on 
which  (as  we  have  seen  before)  all  their  prayers 
were  performed  standing.  As  to  the  posture  of 
kneeling  upon  other  occasions,  it  would  be  endless 
to  cite  all  the  testimonies  that  may  be  alleged  for 
it  It  was  so  common  among  them,  that  the  author 
of  The  Acts  of  Thecla"  gives  prayer  the  name  of 
cXj(nc  yovaTutVf  bending  the  knees.  And  Amobius, 
when  he  would  describe  to  the  heathen  the  manner 
of  Christians  performing  their  divine  offices  to  God, 
does  it  by  saying.  They  all  fell  down*  upon  the  earth, 
as  their  custom  was,  and  made  their  common  prayers 


to  him.  Eusebius,*  speaking  of  the  great  devo- 
tion of  St  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  says.  He  was 
wont  to  go  into  the  temple  alone,  and  there  pray 
assiduously  upon  his  knees,  making  intercession  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  till  his  knees  were  grown  as 
hard  and  callous  as  those  of  camels,  by  continual 
exereise  of  his  devotions.  And  so  again,  speaking 
of  the  thundering  legion,  (who  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  procured  rain  by  their  prayers,  to  save 
the  Roman  army,  and  thunder  to  destroy  their  ene- 
mies,) he  says,  They  fell  upon  their  knees,  as  was  the 
usual"  custom  of  Christians  in  their  prayers,  and  so 
made  their  supplications  to  God  at  the  head  of  the 
army  as  it  was  going  forth  to  battle.  Tertullian 
had  his  eye  upon  this  very  story,  when  he  tells  Sca- 
pula,** That  the  geniculations,.or  prayers  on  the 
bended  knee,  together  with  the  fastings  of  Christians, 
were  always  effectual  in  driving  away  drought  and 
fiunine.  It  were  easy  to  give  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances" of  the  like  practice  out  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  but  in  a  case  so  clear  and  uncontested,  I  think 
it  next  to  impertinence  to  trouble  my  reader  with 
them.  I  only  note,  that  though  these  two  postu)^ 
of  prayer  were  very  indifferent  in  their  own  nature, 
yet  it  was  always  esteemed  an  instance  of  great  neg- 
ligence, or  great  perverseness,  to  interchange  them 
unseasonably  one  for  the  other ;  that  is,  to  pray 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  the  church  re- 
quired standing ;  or  standing  on  other  days,  when 
the  rules  and  custom  of  the  church  required  men  to 
kneel.  And  therefore,  as  the  canons  of  Nice  and 
Trullo  reflect  upon  those  who  were  superstitiously 
bent  upon  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day ;  so  others, 
with  equal  severity,  complain  of  the  remissness  and 
negligence  of  such,  as  refused  to  kneel  at  other  times, 
when  the  church  appointed  it.  It  is  a  very  indecent 
and  irregular  thing,  says  Caesarius  of  Aries,"  that 
when  the  deacon  cries  out.  Let  us  bend  the  knee,  the 
people  should  then  stand  erect  as  pillars  in  the 
church.  These  were  but  small  observations  in  them- 
selves, but  of  great  consequence,  we  see,  when  done 
perversely,  to  the  scandal  and  disorder  of  the  church, 
whose  great  rule  in  all  such  cases,  is  that  of  the  apos- 
tle, "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

A  third  posture  of  devotion  was 
bowing  down  the  head,  or  an  inclina-     Thniiiy.  bwn*.? 

^  1       1       1      I  i_  down  the  licad. 

tion  of  the  body  between  the  postures 


^  Cone.  Carthag.  4.  can.  82.  Pcenitentes  etiam  diebus 
remissioais  genua  flectant 

«  Chryg.  Horn.  18.  in  2  Cor.  p.  873.  Udirrtv  ofiolutt  irr* 
HAifitti  Kttfitda,  Kal  nratrrii  bfioiuft  Avitrrdfitda. 

**  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  "0<ro*  iriffToi,  icXtVwjuev  yovv. 
It.  cap.  10.     ' Ey tiptiifiida  ^ei|6ii»Tft«,  &c. 

^  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Cum  is  qui  orationem 
collecturus  est,  e  terra  surrcxerit,  omnes  pantersurgunt,  &c. 

*''  Acta  Thecls,  ap.  Gr^be,  Spicileg.  1 1.  p.  96. 

*■  Arnob.  lib.  1.  p.  25.  Hie  propositus  terminus  divi- 
norum  officiorum,  hie  finis,  huic  omnes  ex  more  prosterni- 
mur,  hunc  coUatis  precibus  adoramus. 


^  Euseb.  1.  2.  cap.  23.    Ket/<evo«  iiri  roi«  yoifavi,  &c. 
■•  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.     Tow  ^iurav  i'wl  ttiv  yriv  icori 

*'  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  cap.  4.  Quando  non  geniculationi- 
bus  et  jojunatioiiibus  nostris  etiam  siccitates  sunt  depulsa  ? 

"  Vid.  Hermis  Pastor,  part  1.  Vision.  I.  n.  1.  Genibus 
positis,  &c.  Clem.  Roman.  Ep.  ].  ad  Corinth,  n.  48.  Upoe- 
iri<rt0fi(Vy  &c.  Passio  Ignatii,  t  2.  p.  176.  Cum  genuflez- 
ione,  &c.  Passio  Cypriani,  p.  13.  Euseb.  Yit  Constant 
lib.  4.  cap.  61 .  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  22.  cap.  a  Chrys. 
Hom.  22.  de  Ira,  1 1.  p.  278.  Prudent  Cathemerin.  Hymn. 2. 

"  Cesar.  Arelatens.  Hom.  34. 
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of  standing  and  kneeling.  This  was  chiefly  used 
in  receiving  the  bishop's  or  priest's  benedictions,  in 
all  direct  and  formal  addresses  to  God  for  his  mercy 
and  favour  upon  the  people,  whether  catechumens, 
penitents,  or  any  other.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Con- 
stitutions,** the  catechumens  are  bid  to  bow  the  head 
in  order  to  receive  the  bishop's  benediction  in  a 
form  of  invocation  there  appointed  to  be  said  over 
them.  So  likewise  the  energumens"  have  the  same 
direction :  Bow  down  your  heads,  ye  energumens, 
and  receive  the  benediction.  In  like  manner  the 
candidates  of  baptism^  and  the  penitents*'  are  bid 
to  rise  up,  after  the  deacon's  prayer,  and  bow  their 
heads  to  receive  the  benediction.  And  this  may  be 
confirmed  out  of  Chrysostom,  who  says,*  The  dea- 
con in  the  time  of  the  oblation  presented  the  ener- 
gumens, and  bid  them  bow  their  heads  only,  to  in- 
dicate, at  least  by  the  habit  and  gesture  of  the  body, 
that  they  were  in  a  praying  posture.  And  this  he 
repeats"  in  other  places,  where  he  particularly 
speaks  of  those  that  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits. 
The  last  posture  of  devotion  was 
prostration,  or  lying  along  in  the  hum- 
blest manner  upon  the  ground.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  proper  posture  for  extraor- 
dinary humiliations,  when  men  had  some  singular 
request  more  earnestly  to  recommend  to  God.  We 
often  read  of  Moses  and  other  saints  falling  upon 
their  faces  in  Scripture,  when  they  were  to  make 
some  extraordinary  intercession  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  And  in  imitation  of  them  the  same  gesture 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  Christian  church.  Some 
lapsers,  when  they  sued  for  admission  to  a  state  of 
penance,  did  not  only  fall  down  upon  their  knees, 
but  prostrate  themselves  before  the  faithful,  to  beg 
their  prayers  as  they  entered  into  the  church. 
Which  is  particularly  noted  by  Socrates*  of  Ece- 
bolius  the  sophist,  who  having  lapsed  in  the  time  of 
Julian,  desired  favour  under  Jovian ;  and  the  more 
to  move  compassion,  he  put  himself  into  the  mourn- 
fullest  posture,  falling  upon  his  face  before  the  gate 
of  the  church,  and  crying  out,  Calcate  me  ut  salin- 
sipidum,  Tread  me  under  foot  as  salt  that  has  lost 
its  savour.  But  this  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  they  used  this  mournful  posture,  but  they 
also  practised  it  upon  other  occasions,  whenever 
any  great  necessity  urged  them  with  greater  ardency 
to  prefer  their  petitions  to  God.    Thus  Socrates  ob- 


serves of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,* 
That  when  he  was  in  a  great  strait  about  the  admis- 
sion of  Arius  into  the  church,  he  prostrated  him- 
self upon  his  face  under  the  communion  table,  and 
there  prayed  to  God  for  many  days  and  nights  to- 
gether, that  God  would  give  some  token  to  determine 
which  of  their  doctrine  was  true :  if  the  doctrine  of 
Arius  was  true,  he  desired  that  he  himself  might 
not  live  to  see  the  day  appointed  for  the  disputation : 
but  if  his  own  were  true,  then  he  desired  that  Arius 
might  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  impiety. 
Which  he  accordingly  did,  voiding  his  entrails  as 
he  had  occasion  to  go  to  stool,  whilst  he  was  going 
triumphantly  to  the  church.  Theodoret*  makes  a 
like  a  remark  upon  the  behaviour  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  That  when  he  first  entered  the  church, 
after  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded  by  St« 
Ambrose,  he  would  neither  pray  to  God  standing, 
nor  kneeling,  but  prostrate  with  his  face  to  the 
ground;  using  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  "My 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust,  0  quicken  thou  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word."  By  which  we  learn,  that 
this  posture  was  chiefly  appropriated  to  deep  humi- 
liations, and  expressions  of  shame  or  sorrow  upon 
some  very  remarkable  occasion,  but  scarce  ever  used 
as  a  general  practice  of  the  church. 

There  is  one  posture  more,  which 
some  plead  for  as  a  posture  of  ador-  ffittint.noaiioircd 
ation ;  but  it  never  had  any  allowance 
in  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church :  that  is,  sit- 
ting, which  Cardinal  Perron  and  some  others  in  the 
Romish  church  pretend  was  the  posture  in  which 
the  apostles  received  the  communion  at  its  first  in- 
stitution, and  this  was  then  a  common  posture  of 
adoration  used  among  the  heathens.  But  the 
learned  Mr.  Daill^*  has  abundantly  exposed  this 
pretence,  and  showed  the  falsity  of  it  in  every  par- 
ticular. For  neither  did  the  heathens  sit  at  their 
devotions,  as  the  cardinal  imposed  upon  himself  by 
a  felse  interpretation  of  Plutarch  and  Tertullian ; 
neither  did  the  apostles  communicate  sitting,  but 
lying  along  on  beds  or  couches,  which  all  men  know 
to  be  a  diflerent  posture ;  neither  did  they  worship 
the  eucharist  in  any  posture ;  neither  did  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  ever  use  or  take  sitting  for  a  pos- 
ture of  devotion.  Tertullian  indeed  says,*  There 
were  some  superstitious  persons  in  his  time,  admir- 
ers of  the  book  called  Hermes  Pastor,  who  made  it 


**  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  6.   KXtvoirrwv  6k  aurwy  rdv  Ktifta- 
X«kv,  tuXoytirui  airrovt  6  iirlvKoiroi  tifXoyiay  Toiivdtf  &c. 
^  Ibid.     KXivaTt  ol  ivifrynfitvoi^  koX  ibrXoycto-Oc. 
**  Ibid.  cap.  7.     ILXlvavThv  ivXoytl(rdw<raVf  &c. 
*"  Ibid.  cap.  8.    'Ava?di^re«  KXivara.  xal  tvXoyiia^t. 

*  Chrys.  Horn.  28.  sive  3.  de  iQCompreheoribili,  t.  1.  p. 
365.  KcXcvct  KXiyai  t^v  Ki<f»aXfiy  fioyov,  koI  rm  ax^/iari 
jroitlirBai  tS  autfiaTot  t^c  tKercpiav. 

••  Chrys.  Horn.  29.  t.  1.  p.  374. 

*  Socrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  *PtY^a«  iavrdv  trptiyrj  irp6  t^v 
'wviXtfi  TH  EVKTtipt*  oiKUf  traT^oraTi  fu,  itoa,  Td  dXa^  t6 


d»ai<rOfrroy. 

'*  Socrat.  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  *Yir6  ttiv  UpAv  Tpdirgl^av  icv- 
T6y  Itti  vofia  itcrtivaty  1 0x<'''^*«  &c. 

*■  Theod.  lib.  5.  c  19.  npt)v4«  'irt  tu  iwwUu  Ktlfiwot, 
&c. 

«>  Dalla.  de  Objecto  Cultus  Relig.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

**  Tertul.  de  Oral.  cap.  12.  Item,  quod  adsi^ataoratioiie 
aisidendi  mos  est  quibusdam,  non  perspicio  rationem,  nisi  si 
Hennas  ille,  cujus  scriptura  fere  Pastor  inscribitur,  trans* 
acu  oratione  oon  super  lectum  assedisset,  verum  aliudquid 
fecisset,  id  quoque  ad  obsenrationem  vindicaremus,  &c. 
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ft  mftUer  of  conscience  to  sit  down  for  some  time 
odtignata  aratione^  that  is,  not  in  time  of  prayer,  as 
aome  fiilsely  render  it,  but  when  prayer  was  ended, 
because  they  found  the  example  of  the  pastor  in 
that  book  to  that  purpose.  For  as  he  sat  down  upon 
ft  bed  after  prayer,  so  they  thought  themselves  ob- 
liged to  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  his  example. 
But  this  is  no  proof  of  their  sitting  at  prayer,  but 
only  after  prayer  was  ended :  and  that  too  grounded 
upon  ft  very  weak  and  superstitious  opinion,  that 
every  circumstance  of  an  action  or  narration,  how- 
ever indiflferent  in  itself,  was  to  be  drawn  into  ex- 
ample, and  to  be  made  matter  of  necessary  duty. 
According  to  which  way  of  reasoning,  as  Tertullian 
observes,  they  must  have  worshipped  no  where  but 
where  there  was  a  bed,  nor  sat  upon  a  chair  or  bench, 
because  this  would  have  been  a  deviation  from  their 
example.  He  adds.  That  the  heathens  only  were 
used  to  sit  after  prayer  before  their  idols,  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  was  not  fit  for  Christians  to  imi- 
tate* their  practice.  AU  which  shows,  that  the 
Christians  then  were  so  far  from  using  sitting  as  a 
posture  of  devotion,  that  they  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per to  sit  even  after  prayer  in  the  presence  of  God, 
whilst  the  angel  of  prayer  (it  is  his  phrase)  stood 
by  them ;  and  because  it  looked  more  like  a  hear 
thenish  than  a  Christian  practice. 

g,^  ^  Tertullian  in  the  same  book  takes 

^SSm^SSS^  notice  of  some  other  superstitious  ob- 
iioud  by  Tniuuiaii.  gg^i^o^g^  which  somc  ran  into  in 

their  devotions  in  imitation  of  the  heathen.  Some 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  off  their  cloaks  when 
they  went  to  prayer,  which  he  condemns  as  symbol- 
izing with  idolaters;  for  so  the  heathen*  were 
used  to  do  in  reverence  to  their  idols.  This  was 
superstition,  not  religion ;  and  more  an  affectation 
and  curiosity,  than  any  thing  of  rational  and  manly 
service.  Others  would  not  pray  without  washing 
the  whole  body  in  water,  as  if  that  made  them  more 
acceptable  to  God ;  whereas  the  true  purity  was  that 
of  the  spirit,  to  lift  up  holy  hands,  free  from  deceit, 
murder,  cruelty,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and  other  such 
corruptions*'  which  defile  both  flesh  and  spirit.  A 
man  that  is  &ee  from  these,  is  always  clean,  being 
once  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  but  he  that  is 
inwardly  polluted,  is  unclean,  though  he  wash  every 
member  of  his  body  every  day.  It  is  the  supersti- 
tion of  these  practices  that  Tertullian  complains  of: 


for  otherwise,  the  Christians  themaehrea  had  their 
fountains  before  the  church  in  many  places,  for  men 
to  wash  their  hands,  as  a  matter  of  decency,  before 
they  went  to  worship  God,  as  has  been  showed*  in 
another  place.  And  the  evil  of  such  practices  con- 
sists not  in  the  bare  use  of  such  things,  but  in  lay- 
ing the  opinion  of  necessity  upon  them,  and  affix- 
ing holiness  to  the  usage,  and  making  them  become 
essential  parts  of  Divine  service. 

Such  practices,  therefore,  as  were 
attended  with  superstition,  they  dia-  ^^Thrtiij««*rti 
claimed;  but  retained  such  other  rites  J^l'"*"'**^ 
and  ceremonies,  as  were  either  proper 
expressions  of  decency  in  their  own  nature,  or  by 
their  significancy  and  sjrmbohcal  use  might  be  im- 
proved to  ft  spiritual  advantage.  They  prayed  with 
the  head  uncovered,  according  to  the  apostle's  direc- 
tion, as  esteeming  it  a  great  indecency  to  do  other- 
wise. So  Chrysostom,  in  his  comment  on  the  place. 
Tertullian  adds  another  reason  in  his  Apology  to  the 
Gentiles,*  We  pray  uncovered,  because  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  appear  with  open  face ;  making  it  a  sort 
of  testimony  and  symbol  of  their  innocency  in  their 
addressing  God  without  covering.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  both  nature  and  custom  had  made  it  decent 
for  women  to  be  covered,  so  they  were  very  precise 
in  requiring  this  to  be  observed  especially  in  reli- 
gious assemblies.  Some  pleaded  an  exemption  for 
virgins  in  the  case,  which  gave  occasion  to  Tertul- 
lian to  write  his  book  De  Velandis  Viiginibos, 
wherein  **  he  argues  both  virgins  and  matrons  to  be 
under  the  same  obligation  of  being  veiled  or  covered 
in  time  of  Divine  service ;  and  he  severely  inveighs 
against  those  who  hanged  a  fringe  or  riband  about 
their  heads,  and  pretended  to  call  that  a  covering. 
But  some  learned  persons"  think  he  was  too  severe 
in  this  reflection,  and  almost  singular  in  applying 
it  to  the  case  of  virgins,  who  were  then  allowed  a 
greater  liberty  in  this  matter  above  matrons  or  mar- 
ried women,  by  the  general  discipline  of  the  African 
church. 

It  is  more  uncontested,  what  Ter- 
tullian observes  of  another  ceremony, 
that  they  usually  prayed  with  their 
arms  expanded,  and  their  hands  lift 
up**  to  heaven,  and  that  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  to  represent  our  Saviovu^s  passion.  For  this 
is  also  noted  by  Minucius,  when  he  says,  They 


8««t  la 

And  lift  up  their 
baud*  towmrd  be*- 


the  farm  of  «  etum. 


"  Tertul.  de  Oral.  cap.  12.  Porro  cum  perinde  faciant  na- 
tionet  adoratis  sigillaribus  tuis  retidendo,  vel  propterea  in 
nobis  reprehendi  meretur,  quod  apud  idola  celebratur,  &c. 

**  Tertul.  ibid.  Higusmodi  uon  religioni,  sed  supersti- 
tioni  deputantur,  coacta  et  affectata,  et  curiosi  potius  quam 
rationalis  officii,  certe  vel  eo  coercenda,  quod  gentilibus 
adflBquent.  Ut  est  quorundam  poeitis  peuulis  orationem 
facere :  sic  enim  adeunt  ad  idola  nationes. 

"  Tertul.  ibid.  cap.  11.  Usb  sunt  versa  munditiro,  non 
quas  plerique  superstitiose  ciirant,  ad  omnein  orationem 
etiam  cum  lavacro  totius  corporis  aquam  siunentes,  &c 


•  Book  VIII.  chap.  3.  sect.  6. 

*  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Capite  nudo,  quia  non  erubes- 
cimus,  precantes  sumus  semper,  &c. 

^  Tertul.  de  Veland.  Virgin,  cap.  17.  Qiiantam  castiga* 
tiouem  merebuntur  etiam  ills,  quae  inter  psalmos,  vel  in 
quacunque  Dei  mentione  retectse^rseverant  ?  &c 

"  Vid.  Du  Pin,  Bibliothec.  t.  1.  p.  95. 

"  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  30.  Manibus  expansis,  quia  inno- 
cuis,  &c.  It.  de  Oral.  cap.  11.  Nos  vero  non  attollimos 
tantum,  sed  etiam  expaudimus,  et  Dominica  passione  modu- 
lantes,  et  orantes  Christo  confitemur. 
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worshipped  God  with  a  pure  mind,  and  their  hands 
stretched  forth  in  the  form  of  a  cross."  And  by 
Asterius  Amaaenus,  in  a  fragment  of  his  homily 
concerning  prayer,  preserved  in  Photius,'*  who  says, 
The  Christian  represents  the  passion  of  the  cross 
by  his  gesture,  whilst  he  expands  his  arms  and  lifts 
them  up  in  the  figure  of  a  cross.  After  this  man- 
ner Paulinus  describes  St  Ambrose,'*  in  his  last 
minutes,  praying  to  God  with  his  hands  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  And  Prudentius,  relating 
the  passion  of  Fructuosus,  a  Spanish  bishop  and 
martyr  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  says.  The  bands 
which  tied  his  arms  were  first  burnt  oflf  without 
touching  his  skin ;  for  they  durst  not  restrain  those 
arms  which  were  to  be  lift  up  to  the  Father"  in  the 
manner  of  a  cross.  And  this  probably  is  St  Chry- 
sostom's  meaning,  when  he  says.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  was  used  even  by  the  emperors  upon  all  occa- 
sions, on  their  purple,  on  their  diadems,  in  their'' 
prayers,  on  their  arms,  and  at  the  holy  table.  And 
in  reference  to  this  gesture  it  is  that  Eusebius  tells 
us,  that  Constantine  ordered  his  own  image  to  be 
stamped  on  his  golden  medals,  representing  him'* 
in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
with  his  arms  stretched  forth  to  God.  Origen 
says,**  this  was  to  represent  the  lifting  up  of  their 
hearts  to  God  in  the  heavens.  And  Chrysostom"* 
more  largely  sets  forth  the  use  of  it  in  explaining 
those  words  of  the  psahmst,  ^  Let  the  lifting  up  of 
my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice."  What  means, 
says  he,  the  stretching  forth  our  hands  in  prayer  ? 
Because  they  are  instrumental  in  many  sorts  of 
wickedness,  as  fighting,  murder,  robbery,  and  rapa- 
cious avarice,  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  lift 
them  up,  that  the  ministry  of  prayer  may  tie  them 
up  from  vice,  and  deliver  them  from  wickedness  : 
that  when  you  are  inclined  to  rob,  or  plunder,  or 
smite  your  neighbour,  you  should  then  remember, 
that  these  hands  are  the  advocates,  as  it  were,  which 
you  are  to  send  forth  to  God,  and  by  which  you  are 
to  offer  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayer  to  him ;  and 
therefore  you  ought  not  to  dishonour  them,  and  de- 
stroy their  confidence,  by  letting  them  minister  to 
wicked  actions ;  but  rather  cleanse  them  by  alms- 
deeds,  and  humanity,  and  assistance  of  those  that 
are  in  want,  and  so  lift  them  up  to  God  in  prayer. 
For  if  you  cannot  endure  to  lift  up  unwashen  hands. 


how  much  less  should  you  think  it  meet  to  defile 
them  with  sin !  By  all  this  it  appears,  that  thest 
ceremonies,  both  of  washing  hands,  and  lifting  them 
up  in  prayer,  were  of  spiritual  use,  and  designed  for 
pious  ends,  to  put  men  in  mind  of  internal  purity 
by  external  symbols }  and  that  this  significancy  was 
the  chief  thing  that  could  justify  and  account  for 
the  use  of  them,  as  ceremonies  in  Divine  service. 

But  as  they  allowed  of  such  decent  g^  „ 
and  significant  ceremonies  as  those  g^tS^StoOL 
that  have  been  mentioned,  so  they  ^'^••'^««»««~^ 
were  great  enemies  to  all  light  and  theatrical  ges- 
tures. They  required  a  modest,  and  grave,  and  well- 
composed  behaviour  in  all  external  deportment,  as 
thinking  no  other  becoming  the  majesty  of  God,  or 
the  character  of  those  that  were  to  address  him. 
Upon  this  account,  Tertullian**  requires  a  modesty 
and  humility  in  his  votaries,  even  in  Ufting  up  their 
hands  in  prayer,  that  they  should  not  toss  them  up 
indecently  on  high,  nor  appear  with  a  countenance 
expressing  elation  and  boldness :  because  the  pub- 
lican's humility  and  dejection  was  more  commend- 
able than  the  audaciousness  of  the  Pharisee.  He 
requires  also  a  gentle  and  submissive  voice,  since 
God  did  not  hear  men  for  the  sound  of  their  words, 
or  the  strength  of  their  lungs  or  arteries,  but  the 
fervency  of  their  hearts.  And  they  that  were  loud 
in  prayer,  he  tells  them,  did  nothing  else  but  hinder 
their  neighbour's  devotion.  St  Cyprian"  expresses 
himself  much  after  the  same  way  in  his  directions 
about  the  manner  of  praying :  Let  them  that  pray, 
says  he,  do  it  with  an  orderly  voice,  expressing 
quietness  and  modesty.  Let  us  consider  ourselves 
as  standing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  we  are  to 
please  the  Divine  eyes  both  with  the  habit  or  ges- 
ture of  our  body,  and  with  the  manner  of  our  voice. 
For  as  it  is  a  sign  of  an  impudent  man  to  make  a 
clamorous  noise,  so  it  becomes  a  modest  man  to 
use  modesty  in  his  prayers.  Therefore  when  we 
meet  together  with  our  brethren,  and  celebrate  the 
Divine  sacrifices  with  the  priest  of  God,  we  ought 
to  be  mindful  of  reverence  and  discipline;  not 
tossing  out  our  prayers  with  a  rude  and  disorderly 
voice,  nor  with  a  tumultuous  loquacity  pouring  forth 
those  petitions,  which  ought  to  be  recommended 
modestly  to  God.  For  Grod  is  not  the  hearer  of  the 
voice,  but  the  heart:  neither  needs  he  to  be  re- 


"  Mimic.  Dial.  p.  90.    Crucit  signum  est,  cum  homo 
porrectis  manibus  Deiun  pura  mente  veneratur. 
'*  Aster,  ap.  Phot  Cod.  271.     'E«cTfTo/u/vo«  irpo/SaXXo- 

'*  Patilin.  Vit  Ambrot.  p.  12.  Ab  hora  undecima  diei 
aique  ad  ilUm  horam  qua  emitit  Spiritum,  expansis  maoi* 
bus  in  modum  crucis  orabat. 

**  Prudent.  Peri  Stephan.  Hymn.  6.  in  Fructuos.  Non 
ausa  est  cohibere  poena  palmas,  in  morem  crucis  ad  Patrem 
levandaa. 

"  Chrysoft.  Demonstrat.  quod  Christus  sit  Deus,  cap.  8. 


t.  5.  p.  838.    'Biri  •vx'^'^  <rraup69,  i-ri  8irX»v  rravp^,  &c. 

"  Euseb.  Vit  ConsUnt  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  *Q«  &yw  fiXiirtw 
ioKtiy  iyartrafiitHK  irp6i  Oc^v,  rpawoy  titxofiiyov, 

*•  Orig.  jTBpi  eux^v*  n.  20. 

»  Ghrys.  in  Psal.  cxL  p.  550.  Vid.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
7.  p.  854. 

*i  TertuL  de  Orat  cap.  13.  Cum  modestia  et  humilitate 
adorantes,  magis  commendamus  Deo  preces  nostras,  ne 
ipsis  quidem  manibus  sublimius  elatis,  sed  temperate  ac 
probe  elatis.    Ne  vnltu  quidem  in  aadaciam  erecto,  &c. 

"  Cypr.  de  Orat  Dom.  p.  140. 
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minded  by  noise  and  clamour,  who  sees  the  thoughts 
of  men.  It  appears  from  these  cautions,  that  men 
were  apt  to  run  into  disorders  and  excesses  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  the  external  part  of  their  de- 
votions, which  needed  such  rules  and  admonitions 
to  direct  them  in  the  purest  ages.  And  it  appears 
yet  more  from  St  Chrysostom,  who  has  several 
sharp  and  severe  invectives  against  some,  who  ac- 
customing themselves  to  see  the  Roman  games  and 
plays,  brought  the  manners  of  the  stage  into  the 
church,  and  corrupted  their  devotions  with  theatri- 
cal gestures.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  a  few 
words  out  of  a  single  passage"  in  one  of  his  homi- 
lies to  this  purpose.  O  unhappy  wretch,  says  he, 
thou  oughtest  with  reverence  and  fear  to  send  up 
the  angelical  h3rmn,  and  with  trembling  make  con- 
fession to  Godf  and  thereby  ask  pardon  of  thy  of- 
fences. Instead  of  this,  thou  bringest  into  the 
church  the  manners  of  mimics  and  dancers,  by  a 
disorderly  tossing  up  thy  hands,  and  beating  with 
thy  feet,  and  agitation  of  thy  whole  body.  Dost 
thou  not  consider,  that  the  Lord  himself  is  present, 
who  measures  every  man's  motions,  and  examines 
their  consciences?  Dost  thou  not  consider,  that 
the  angels  stand  by  this  tremendous  table,  and  sur- 
round it  with  fear?  But  thou  considerest  none  of 
these  things,  because  thy  mind  is  bUnded  with 
what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  in  the  theatres ;  and 
the  things  which  are  done  there  thou  bringest  into 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  with 
insignificant  clamours  bewrayest  the  disorder  of  thy 
soul.  How  canst  thou  expect  to  incline  God  to 
mercy,  who  offerest  thy  prayer  with  such  contempt  ? 
Thou  sayest,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  whilst  thy 
behaviour  proclaims  itself  a  stranger  to  mercy. 
Thou  criest  out,  Lord,  save  me,  whilst  the  whole 
deportment  of  thy  body  is  in  opposition  to  salva- 
tion. For  what  can  those  hands,  which  are  al- 
ways tossed  up  on  high,  and  disorderly  rolled 
about,  contribute  toward  prayer  ?  What  use  can 
there  be  in  vehement  clamour,  and  violent  impulse 
of  spirit,  that  has  nothing  in  it  but  sound  and  noise 
without  signification  ?  These  are  more  the  prac- 
tices of  strumpets  on  the  high-way,  or  actors  on  the 
theatre.  And  how  darest  thou  to  mingle  the  sports 
of  devils  with  that  doxology,  whereby  angels  glo- 
rify God  ?  Thus  far  St.  Chrysostom  in  his  warmth 
and  zeal  against  the  corruptions  that  were  creeping 
in  upon  devotion  by  absurd  and  ridiculous  gestures. 
And  this  shows  us  abundantly,  that  as  the  an- 
cients were  no  way  averse  to  any  rites  and  cere- 
monies, habits  or  gestures,  that  were  decent  and 
significant  in  their  own  nature,  and  had  any  real 
tendency  toward  piety ;  so  they  were  utter  enemies 


to  such  as  were  insignificant  and  trivial,  light  and 
theatrical,  and  discountenanced  them  as  the  e£kcts 
of  superstition  or  vanity,  arising  from  misappre- 
hensions of  religion  or  evil  customs  of  the  world, 
which  they  laboured  to  extirpate,  but  could  not  al- 
ways conquer ;  men's  corrupt  inclinations  disposing 
them  to  commute  the  great  things  of  religion  for 
those  that  were  small  in  comparison,  and  sometimes 
for  those  which  were  a  real  detriment  and  disad- 
vantage to  it,  as  in  the  cases  now  before  ns. 

But  to  pass  by  irregularities,  and  g^  ,^ 
proceed  with  the  observations  of  the  JuSTSSSSTS 
church.  This  were  a  proper  place  to  «•"*•«*»•«»»• 
take  notice  of  several  other  usages,  whereby  they 
expressed  their  reverence  to  God  at  their  first  en- 
trance into  the  church.  But  because  some  of  these 
have  been  already  considered  in  a  former  Book," 
where  we  speak  of  the  respect  and  reverence  which 
the  primitive  Christians  paid  to  their  churches,  I 
shall  but  just  name  them  in  this  place.  Such  was 
the  ceremony  of  respect  used  by  kings  and  em- 
perors, who  laid  aside  their  crowns  and  arms  and 
guards,  when  they  entered  into  the  house  of  the 
King  of  kings.  Of  which  I  have  only  this  further 
to  observe  here,  that  probably  it  was  done  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  Roman  magistrates,  who,  as  some 
authors  tell  us,"  were  wont  to  lay  aside  their  fesces 
and  other  ensigns  of  honour,  whenever  they  went 
into  the  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  Such 
was  that  other  custom  of  respect  observed  by  the 
monks  of  Egypt,  who  put  off  their  shoes  when  they 
went  into  the  house  of  God :  but  this,  I  showed, 
was  only  a  topical  custom  peculiar  to  that  nation, 
and  not  a  general  one  reaching  the  whole  church. 
I  observed  also,  that  there  are  some  reasons  to  be- 
lieve the  ancients  used  the  ceremony  of  bowing  to- 
wards the  altar  at  their  first  entrance  into  the 
church,  though  the  arguments  amount  only  to  a 
probability,  not  a  demonstration. 

It  is  more  certain,  that  the  bishop 
saluted  the  people  in  the  usual  form. 
Pax  vobisj  Peace  be  with  you,  at  his 
first  entrance  into  the  church.  For 
this  is  often  mentioned  by  St  Chrysostom,"  who 
derives  it  from  apostolical  practice. 

St  Chr3rsostom  also  mentions  an- 
other very  laudable  custom,  and  he 
uses  all  his  rhetoric  to  promote  and  p^. 

,  ,  „   .  ,  .    ,      rare  the  mJr»  erf  t)»» 

encourage  the  practice  of  it;  which  chuwhfcrth«pi»- 
was,  the  people's  giving  alms  to  the 
poor,  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  church.  For 
this  reason,  says  he,  our  forefathers  appointed  the 
poor  to  stand  before  the  doors  of  our  churches,  that 
the  sight  of  them  might  provoke  the  most  backward 


Sect  13. 
That  the  Mriwp 
Maotrd  tht  people 
wnh  JVur  mMi^  kt 
hb  ratrmaoe  into  Uw 
church. 


SMt.  11 

And    th«   ptofde 
ffmvr   alms    to  the 
r,  who  otood  be- 
ChrnlMof  th» 


«*  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  de  Verbis  Csai.  t.  a  p.  836.  Vid.  Horn. 
19.  in  Mat.  p.  195. 
•«  Book  VIII.  chap.  10. 


•»  Vid.  Pool,  Synops.  Criticor.  in  2  Reg.  v.  9. 
"•  Chrys.  Horn.  36.  in  1  Cor.  p.  652.     Horn.  3.  in  Coles 
p.  1338. 
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and  inhuman  soul  to  compassion.''  And  as  by  law 
and  custom  we  have  fountains  before  our  oratories, 
that  they  who  go  in  to  worship  God,  may  first  wash 
their  hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer ;  so  our 
ancestors,  instead  of  fountains  and  cisterns,  placed 
the  poor  before  the  doors  of  the  church ;  that  as  we 
wash  our  hands  in  water,  so  we  should  cleanse  our 
souls  by  beneficence  and  charity  first,  and  then  go 
and  offer  up  our  prayers.  For  water  is  not  more 
adapted  by  nature  to  wash  away  the  spots  of  the 
body,  than  the  power  of  alms-deeds  is  to  cleanse  the 
filth  of  the  soul.  As,  therefore,  you  dare  not  go  in 
to  pray  with  unwashen  hands,  though  this  be  but  a 
small  offence ;  so  neither  should  you  without  alms 
ever  enter  the  church  for  prayer.  You,  many  times, 
when  your  hands  are  clean,  will  not  lift  them  up  to 
God,  before  you  have  washed  them  in  water;  so 
prevalent  is  the  force  of  custom  with  us:  let  us 
therefore  do  the  same  with  respect  to  alms-deeds : 
and  though  we  are  not  conscious  to  ourselves  of  any 
great  and  heinous  crimes,  yet  let  us  by  charity  clear 
our  consciences  of  lesser  spots  and  blemishes,  which 
we  contract  in  our  daily  business  and  conversation. 
So  again  in  another  place,"  expounding  those  words, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty :" 
These  things,  says  he,  were  spoken  to  the  Jews;  and 
how  much  more  to  us !  Therefore  the  poor  stand  be- 
fore the  doors  of  the  church,  that  no  one  should  go  in 
empty,  but  enter  securely  with  charity  for  his  com- 
panion. You  go  into  the  church  to  obtain  mercy : 
first,  show  mercy :  make  God  your  debtor,  and  then 
you  may  ask  of  him,  and  receive  with  usury.  We 
are  not  heard  barely  for  the  lifting  up  our  hands. 
Stretch  forth  your  hands,  not  only  to  heaven,  but 
to  the  hands  of  the  poor :  if  you  stretch  out  your 
hands  to  the  poor,  you  touch  the  very  height  of 
heaven.  For  He  that  sits  there,  receives  your  alms : 
but  if  you  lift  up  barren  hands,  it  profits  nothing. 
He  repeats  the  same**  in  other  places,  which  shows, 
that  it  was  an  excellent  custom  prevailing  among 
them,  and  carefully  recommended  as  a  just  prepar- 
ation for  prayer,  among  many  other  moral  qualifica- 
tions for  this  duty,  which  being  vulgar  and  commonly 
known,  I  need  not  insist  upon  them  in  this  place. 

g^^^^  There  was  one  observation  more, 

■h^  teSJJ'the  which  must  not  be  omitted,  because  it 
!!!ii>iJ*fM  thk  was  a  ceremony  almost  of  general  use 
'•^"^  and  practice :  and  that  was,  the  cus- 


tom of  turning  their  faces  to  the  east  in  their  solemn 
adorations.  The  original  of  this  custom  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  in 
which,  as  has  been  showed  before,**  it  was  usual  to 
renounce  the  devil  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and 
then  turn  about  to  the  east,  and  make  their  cove- 
nant with  Christ ;  from  whence,  I  conceive,  it  be- 
came their  common  custom  to  worship  God  after 
the  same  way  that  they  had  first  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  him.  The  ancients  give  several  reasons 
for  this  custom,  but  they  all  seem  to  glance  at  this 
one.  Some  say,  the  east  was  the  symbol  of  Christ, 
who  was  called  the  Orient,  and  Light,  and  Sun  of 
righteousness,  in  Scripture  :  and  therefore,  since 
they  must  worship  toward  some  quarter  of  the 
world,  they  chose  that  which  led  them  to  Christ  by 
symbolical  representation.  As  Tertullian  tells  us 
in  one  place,**  that  in  fact  they  worshipped  toward 
the  east,  which  made  the  heathen  suspect  that  they 
worshipped  the  rising  sun;  so  in  another  place *■ 
he  says.  The  east  was  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore both  their  churches  and  their  prayers  were  di- 
rected that  way.  Clemens  Alexandrinus"  says, 
They  worshipped  toward  the  east,  because  the  east 
is  the  image  of  our  spiritual  nativity,  and  from 
thence  the  light  first  arises  and  shines  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  day  of  true  knowledge,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  sun,  arises  upon  those  who  lie  buried  in 
ignorance.  And  St.  Austin,**  When  we  stand  at 
our  prayers,  we  turn  to  the  east,  whence  the  hea- 
vens, or  the  light  of  heaven  arises :  not  as  if  God 
was  only  there,  and  had  forsaken  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  to  put  ourselves  in  mind  of  turning 
to  a  more  excellent  nature,  that  is,  to  the  Lord. 
This  reason  exactly  falls  in  with  that  which  is  given 
for  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  covenanted  with 
Christ  in  the  solemnities  of  baptism. 

2.  Another  reason  given  for  it  by  some,  is,  that 
the  east  was  the  place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  habit- 
ation and  country,  which  we  lost  in  the  first  Adam 
by  the  fall,  and  whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again, 
as  to  our  native  abode  and  rest,  in  the  Second  Adam, 
Christ  our  Saviour.  This  reason  is  given  by  Gre- 
gory Nyssen**  and  St.  Basil,**  and  by  the  author  of 
the  Constitutions,"  and  the  author  of  the  Questions 
and  Answers  to  Antiochus  among  the  works  of 
Athanasius,**  together  with  Chrysostom,  (as  he  is 
cited  by  Cotelerius  **  and  Gregentius,***)  and  many 


**  Chryi.  Horn.  25.  de  Verbis  Apost.  t  5.  p.  369. 

■  Chrys.  Horn.  1.  in  2  Tim.  p.  1631. 

■•  Chryi.  Horn.  9.  de  Poenitent.  1. 1,  p.  7M. 

**  Book  XI.  chap.  vii.  sect.  4. 

**  TertuL  Apoi.  cap.  16.  lode  suspicio,  quod  innotuerit 
DOS  ad  orientis  regionem  precari. 

**  Id.  cont  Valentin,  cap.  3.  Nostrse  columbas  domus 
simplex,  etiam  in  editis  semper  et  apertis  et  ad  lucem :  amat 
figuram  Spiritds  Sancti,  orientem  Christi  figuram. 

*■  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  p.  ^6. 

**  Aug.  de  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.    Cum  ad 


orationes  stamus,  ad  orientem  convertimur,  unde  coslum 
surgit,  &c.  ut  admoneatur  animus  ad  naturam  excellenti- 
orem  se  convertere,  id  est,  ad  Dominum. 

«  Nyss.  Hom.  5.  de  Orat.  Dom.  t  1.  p.  755. 

**  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sanct.  cap.  27. 

•'  Constit.  lib.  2.  cap.  57. 

"  Athan.  Quant  ad  Antioch.  qu.  37. 

*  Coteler.  Not  in  Constitut.  lib.  2.  cap.  57.  Ex  Chrya 
in  Dan.  vi.  10. 

^  Gregent.  Disput.  cum  Herbano  Jud«o.  Bibl.  Patr  t. 
I.p.2l7.  Gr.  Lat 
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othenk  Now,  this  if  the  very  reason  assigned  by 
St  Cyril  for  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  cove- 
nanted with  Christ,  and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of 
baptism.  So  that  hitlierto  we  find  a  clear  relation 
of  these  ceremonies  one  to  the  other,  and  a  perfect 
agreement  between  them. 

3.  Another  reason  assigned  for  this  custom,  was, 
that  the  east  was  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
creation,  as  being  the  seat  of  light  and  brightness. 
The  author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  the 
Orthodox  ■*>  gives  this  reason  for  it :  We  set  apart, 
says  he,  the  most  honourable  things  to  the  honour 
of  God :  and  the  east,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  is  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  creation :  we  therefore 
in  time  of  prayer  turn  our  fiftces  to  the  east ;  as  we 
sign  those  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  need  con- 
signation, with  the  right  hand,  because  it  is  deemed 
more  honourable  than  the  left,  though  it  difS*r  only 
in  position,  not  in  nature.  And  Lactantius,  without 
taking  any  particular  notice  of  this  custom,  makes 
this  general  observation,  That  the  east  was**  more 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  Ood,  because  he  was  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  aU  things,  and 
because  he  makes  us  rise  to  eternal  life.  But  the 
west  was  ascribed  to  that  wicked  and  depraved  spirit 
the  devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and  induces 
darkness  always  upon  men,  and  makes  them  fall  and 
perish  in  their  sins.  Now,  this  is  a  reason  that 
equally  holds  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  as 
well  as  their  daily  devotion. 

4.  There  is  one  reason  more  assigned  for  it,  which 
is,  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  on  earth  in  the 
East,  and  there  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  will 
appear  again  at  the  last  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  answers,  which  the  author  of  the  Questions 
to  Antiochus,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,**"  orders 
to  be  given  to  this  question :  If  a  Christian  ask  the 
question,  he  is  to  be  told,  They  looked  toward  para- 
dise, beseeching  God  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
country  and  region,  from  whence  they  were  expel- 
led. If  a  heathen  put  the  question,  the  answer 
should  be.  Because  God  is  the  true  Light,  for  which 
reason,  when  they  looked  upon  the  created  light, 
they  did  not  worship  it,  but  the  Creator  of  it.  If  the 
question  was  proposed  by  a  Jew,  he  should  be  told. 
They  did  it  because  the  Holy  Ghost  had  said  by 
David,  "  We  will  worship  toward  the  place  where 
thy  feet  stood,  0  Lord,"  Psal.  cxxxii  7»  meaning  the 
place  where  Christ  was  bom,  and  lived,  and  was 
crucified,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
Which  seems  also  to  be  intimated  by  St  Hilary  on 


those  words  of  the  67th  Psalm,  according  to  the 
translation  of  the  Septuagint,  **  Sing  unto  God,  who 
ascended  above  the  heaven  of  heavens"  in  the  east 
The  honour  of  God,  says  he,**  who  ascended  above 
the  heaven  of  heavens  in  the  east,  is  now  reason- 
ably required :  and  for  that  reason  toward  the  east, 
because  he,  according  to  the  prophet,  is  the  East  or 
Morning  fh>m  on  high ;  that  he,  returning  to  the 
place  whence  he  descended,  might  be  known  to  be 
the  Orient  Light,  who  shall  hereafter  be  the  Author 
of  men's  rising  to  the  same  ascent  of  a  celestial  hsr 
bitation. 

These  several  reasons  have  all  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  Christ :  and  therefore,  as  Christians  first  used 
the  ceremony  of  turning  to  the  east,  when  they  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  Christ  in  baptism ;  so  it  is 
probable,  that  fh>m  thence  they  derived  this  custom 
of  turning  to  the  east  in  all  their  solemn  adorations. 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  we  are  sure  there 
was  such  a  general  custom  among  them,  and  that 
it  was  founded  upon  some  or  all  the  reasons  that 
have  been  mentioned }  which  is  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  be  said  here  for  the  illustration  of  it 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  THE  TIMES  OF  THBIR  RELIGIOUS  ASSEMBLIES, 
AND  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  DIVINE  8BRT1CS 
PERFORMED  IN  THEM. 

There   remains    one    circumstance 

more  of  Divine  worship,  which  I  have     ko  ^aL  idt 

purposely  reserved  for  this  place,  be-  Hc.Sceptu^iht 

*       *^  *^  r  »  Loid't  day,  i»  Mp>w 

cause  the    consideration  of  it  will  ^  dTJ^*^  ** 

Um  tiro  flntagc^ 

lead  us  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
worship  itself;  that  is,  the  circumstance  of  time: 
concerning  which  it  may  be  inquired,  how  often 
they  met  in  a  week,  and  how  often  they  met  in 
a  day,  for  Divine  worship  P  Now,  no  general  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  these  questions,  because 
the  times  of  their  assemblies  varied  according  to 
the  difierent  state  and  ages  of  the  church.  At 
first,  learned  men  think,  they  held  assemblies  every 
day  in  the  apostles'  time,  and  whilst  the  Jewish 
temple  stood;  for  we  read  of  the  apostles  going 
up  to  the  temple  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  hour 
of  prayer,  Acts  iii.  I.  And  of  their  "continuing 
daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house,"  or  in  their  house,  mean- 


1*1  Justin.  Qustt  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  118. 

***  Lact  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  Oriens  Deo  accentetur,  quia 
ipse  luminis  fons,  et  illustrator  est  renim,  et  quod  oriri  nos 
&ciat  ad  vitam  aeternam.  Occidens  autem  conturbatae  illi 
pravflsque  menti  ascribitur,  quod  lumen  abvcondat,  quod 
tenebras  semper  inducat,  et  quod  homines  faciat  occidere  ac 
interire  peccatis. 


***  Athan.  Qusest.  ad  Antioch.  qu.  37. 

***  Hilar,  in  PsaL  IxviL  p.  242.  Competenter  none  i 
dentis  super  caelum  cobIi  ad  orientem  Dei  honor  poscitur. 

Ad  orientem  vero  idcirco,  quia  ipse  secundum  pro- 

phetam  oriens  ex  alto  sit :  ut  regressus  eo  undo  detcenderat, 
oriens  nosceretur,  ipseque  sit  hominibus  in  hunc  c<alestis 
sedis  ascensum  rursus  autor  oriundL 
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ing  the  church,  or  house  of  prayer,  as  others  render 
it,  Acts  ii.  46.  Though  their  most  solemn  meetings 
were  on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  or  the  Lord's 
day.  Acts  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  In  after  ages,  when 
the  persecutions  grew  warm,  they  are  thought  to 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  Lord's  day.  For 
the  confession  which  Pliny  *  took  from  the  mouths 
of  some  apostatizing  Christians,  mentions  no  other : 
they  confessed  to  him,  that  the  sum  of  their  crime 
or  error  was,  that  they  were  used  to  meet  on  a  cer- 
tain stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  a  hymn 
to  Christ,  as  to  their  God ;  and  to  bind  themselves 
by  a  covenant  or  sacrament,  not  unto  any  wicked- 
ness, but  that  they  would  not  commit  any  theft,  or 
robbery,  or  adultery,  or  break  their  fisuth,  or  deny 
what  was  committed  to  their  trust;  after  which 
they  were  used  to  break  up  their  assembly,  and 
return  again  to  a  common  feast.  Which  is  a  plain 
description  of  their  worship,  and  communion  and 
love-feast,  called  agape^  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  no 
other.  And  so  Justin  Martyr,*  describing  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  says.  That  on  the  day  called  Sunday, 
there  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  that  Uved  both 
in  city  and  country,  when  they  had  the  Scriptures 
read,  and  a  sermon  preached,  and  prayers,  and  the 
communion ;  but  he  mentions  no  assembly  for  pub- 
lic worship  on  any  other  day :  whence  learned  men' 
have  concluded,  that  in  his  time  the  church  ob- 
served no  other  days  of  solemn  assemblies,  but  only 
the  Lord's  day.  His  silence  as  to  all  others,  is  a 
negative  argument  against  them,  unless  perhaps 
some  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  general 
assembly  of  both  city  and  country  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  the  particular  assemblies  of  the  city  Chris- 
tians (who  had  better  opportunities  to  meet)  on 
other  days :  which  distinction  we  often  meet  with 
in  the  following  ages,  when  Christianity  was  come 
to  its  maturity  and  perfection. 

g^  ^  However,  it  was  not  long  after  Jus- 

ihJ^S!^.,!?  ^^  Martyr's  thne  before,  we  are  sure, 
i5ii?«**wrfSl  the  church  observed  the  custom  of 
tS  Chi  ^S  meeting  solemnly  for  Divine  worship 
fmea  ?t£!£  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which 
days  are  commonly  called  stationary 
days,  because  they  continued  Uieir  assemblies  on 
these  days  to  a  great  length,  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  for  which  reason  they  had  also  the 
name  of  semij^uniat  or  half-fasts,  in  opposition  to 
the  Lent  fast,  which  always  held  till  evening;  and 


j^fmtia  quarta  BXid  iextafsria,  the  fiists  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  that  is,  Wednesdays  and 
Frida3rs.  These  are  first  mentioned  by  TertuUian, 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  and  after 
them,  by  most  other  writers,  as  fast-days  generally 
observed  by  the  church.  But  I  consider  them  not 
here  as  fasts,  (which  will  be  more  properly  done 
under  another  head,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church,)  but  here  only  look 
upon  them  as  dajrs  of  religious  assembly,  to  discover 
what  public  Divine  worship  was  performed  on  them. 
And  for  this  we  are  chiefly  beholden  to  Tertullian, 
who  assures  us.  That  on  these  days  they  always 
celebrated  the  communion ;  from  whence  we  may 
infer,  that  the  same  service  was  performed  on  these 
days  as  on  the  Lord's  day,  unless  perhaps  the  ser- 
mon was  wanting.  Some  there  were,  he  says,  who 
objected  against  receiving  the  communion  on  these 
days,  because  they  were  scrupulously  afiraid  they 
should  break  their  hst  by  eating  and  drinking  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist ;  and  therefore  they 
chose  ^  rather  to  absent  themselves  from  the  obla- 
tion prayers,  than  break  their  fast,  as  they  imagined, 
by  receiving  the  eucharist  Whom  he  imdeceives 
by  telling  them,  that  to  receive  the  eucharist  on 
such  days  would  be  no  infringement  of  their  fiast, 
but  bind  them  closer  to  God ;  their  station  would 
be  so  much  the  more  solemn  for  their  standing  at 
the  altar  of  God ;  they  might  receive  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  and  preserve  their  fast  too ;  and  so  both 
would  be  safe,  whilst  they  both  participated  of  the 
sacrifice  and  discharged  their  other  obligation. 
Since,  therefore,  they  received  the  eucharist  on  these 
days,  we  may  conclude  they  had  all  the  prayers  of 
the  communion  oflSce,  and  what  other  offices  were 
wont  to  go  before  them,  as  the  psalmody,  and  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayers  for  the  catechu- 
mens and  penitents,  which,  together  with  the  ser- 
mons, were  the  whole  service  for  the  Lord's  day. 
But,  because  even  all  this  could  not  take  up  near 
so  much  time,  as  must  needs  be  spent  in  these  sta- 
tions, it  seems  most  probable,  that  in  two  particulars 
they  much  enlarged  their  service  on  these  days,  that 
is,  in  their  psalmody,  and  private  prayers  and  con- 
fession of  their  sins.  The  psalms,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  sometimes  lengthened  to  an  in- 
definite number,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  more, 
as  the  occasion  of  a  vigil  or  a  fast  required,  and  be- 
tween every  psalm  they  had  Uberty  to  meditate  and 


*  Plin.  lib.  10.  Ep.  97.  Affirmabant,  autem,  banc  fuiMe 
nimmain  vel  culpsB  mi»,  vel  erroris,  quod  esseDt  soliti  ttato 
die  ante  lucem  convenire :  canneoque  Cbritto,  quasi  Deo, 
dicere  secum  invicem;  seque  sacramento  non  in  tcelua 
aliquod  obttrin^re,  sed  ne  fiarta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  aduUeria 
commitierent :  qoibus  peractit,  morem  sibi  discedendi  fti- 
iase,  runusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  ke. 

*  Justin.  Apol.  2.  p.  98.  T^  rov  Hkiov  \tyofiimf  hfiipa 
it&m'wv  Karh  •roXiic  h  dypobt  fitvovrwy  iirl  t6  ahr^  evyc- 
Xiiro'tt  ytvtTatf  &c. 


"  Coteler.  in  Constitut  Apost.  lib.  2.  cap.  59. 

*  Tertul.  de  Oratione,  cap.  14.  Similiter  de  stationum 
diebus  non  putant  plerique  sacrificiorum  orationibus  inter- 
veniendum,  quod  statio  solvenda  sit  accepto  corpora  Do- 
mint  Ergo  devotum  Deo  obsequium  eucharistia  resolrit, 
an  magis  Deo  obligat  ?  Nonne  solennior  erit  statio  tna,  si 
et  ad  aram  Dei  steteris  ?  Accepto  corpore  Domini,  et  re 
senrata,  utrumque  salvum  est,  et  participatio  sacrificii  et 
executio  officii.  Some  editions  read  it,  resenrato,  instead 
of  re  servata. 
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fall  to  their  private  prayers :  and  by  these  two  exer- 
cises, so  lengthened  and  repeated,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  longest  station  might  be  employed. 
Socrates*  says,  At  Alexandria  on  these  days  they 
had  sermons  and  all  other  service  used  at  other 
times,  except  the  communion.  But  admitting  they 
had  the  whole  service  entire,  as  on  the  Lord's  day, 
yet  it  was  not  commensurate  to  the  time  of  their 
stations,  unless  we  suppose  their  psalmody  and  pri- 
vate devotions  in  the  church  to  be  enlarged  on  those 
days  to  a  greater  length,  than  was  usual  in  ordinary 
service. 

St  Basil*  agrees  with  Tertullian  in  making  these 
days  not  only  fasts,  but  communion  days ;  for,  reck- 
oning up  how  many  days  in  the  week  they  received 
the  communion,  he  makes  Wednesday  and  Friday 
to  be  two  of  the  number.  Yet  still  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  business  they  could  have  to  detain 
them  so  long  in  the  church ;  since  their  collects  and 
pubUc  prayers  were  but  few  in  comparison;  and 
therefore  it  seems  most  probable,  that  a  competent 
share  of  this  time  was  spent  in  psalmody,  and,  as  I 
find  a  learned  person'  inchned  to  think,  in  private 
devotions,  which  always  had  a  share  in  their  service, 
and  was  generally  intermixed  with  their  singing  of 
psalms,  as  shall  be  showed  in  their  proper  places. 
See  Book  XIV.  chap.  1.  Book  XV.  chap.  1.  sect  1. 
g^  jj^  We  also  find  in  ancient  writers  fre- 

5^tte,Tn?Jnu;  quent  mention  made  of  religious  as- 
S^tfTi? ."dly  semblies  on  the  Saturday,  or  seventh 
of  pubue  dcTouon.   ^^  ^^  ^j^^  wcck,  which  was  the  Jewish 

sabbath.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  either  the  original 
of  this  practice,  or  the  reasons  of  it,  because  the 
writers  of  the  first  ages  are  altogether  silent  about 
it.  In  the  Latin  churches  (excepting  Milan)  it  was 
kept  as  a  fast ;  but  in  all  the  Greek  churches  as  a 
festival :  I  consider  it  here  only  as  a  day  of  pubUc 
Divine  service,  on  which,  as  the  authors  who  men- 
tion it  assure  us,  all  the  same  offices  were  performed 
as  were  used  to  be  on  the  Lord's  day.  For  Atha- 
nasius,*  who  is  one  of  the  first  that  mentions  it, 
says.  They  met  on  the  sabbath,  not  that  they  were 
infected  with  Judaism,  but  to  worship  Jesus,  the 
Lord  of  the  sabbath.  And  Timotheus,  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  says,  The  com- 
munion* was  administered  on  this  day,  as  on  the 


Lord's  day.  Which  were  the  only  days  in  the  week 
that  the  communion  was  received  by  the  Christians 
of  his  time  at  Alexandria.  Socrates  **  is  a  little  more 
particular  about  the  service:  for  he  says,  In  their 
assemblies  on  this  day  they  celebrated  the  commu- 
nion ;  only  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  Thebais  dif- 
fered in  this  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  even 
from  their  neighbours  at  Alexandria,  that  they  had 
the  communion  at  evening  service.  In  another 
place,  speaking  of  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  he  reckons  Saturday" 
and  Lord's  day  the  two  great  weekly  festivals,  on 
which  they  always  held  church  assemblies.  And 
Cassian**  takes  notice  of  the  Egyptian  churches, 
that  among  them  the  service  of  the  Lord's  day  and 
the  sabbath  was  always  the  same ;  for  they  had  the 
lessons  then  read  out  of  the  New  Testament  only, 
one  out  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  out  of  the 
Epistles  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  whereas,  on 
other  days  they  had  them  partly  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  partly  out  of  the  New.  In  another 
place  he  observes,**  That  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt 
and  Thebais,  they  had  no  public  assemblies  on  other 
days,  besides  morning  and  evening,  except  upon 
Saturday  and  the  Lord's  day,  when  they  met  at 
three  o'clock,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morning,  to  cele- 
brate the  communion.  In  the  council  of  Laodicea 
there  are  three  canons  to  the  same  purpose.  One  '* 
appoints  the  Gospels,  with  the  o'  ner  Scriptures,  to 
be  read  upon  this  day.  Another,*  That  the  oblation 
of  the  bread  in  the  eucharist  shall  not  be  made  all 
the  time  of  Lent,  except  on  the  sabbath  and  the 
Loin's  day.  Which  implies  that  those  were  com- 
munion days,  and  kept  as  festivals,  even  in  Lent 
itself.  And  for  the  same  reason  a  third  canon  "  or- 
ders, That  no  festivals  of  martyrs  should  be  kept 
in  Lent,  but  only  commemorations  of  the  martyrs 
be  made  on  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  The 
only  difference  that  was  then  made  between  the  sab- 
bath and  the  Lord's  day,  was,  that  Christians  were 
not  obliged  to  rest  from  bodily"  labour  on  the  sab- 
bath, but  might  work  on  that  day,  (so  far  as  Divine 
service  would  permit,)  giving  preference  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  Lord's  day,  whereon  they  were  to  rest 
as  Christians.  And  if  any  transgressed  these  rules 
about  working  on  the  sabbath,  they  were  to  be 


*  Socrat.  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  *  Basil  Ep.  289.  t  3.  p.  278. 
'  StiUingflect,  Grig.  Britan.  p.  224. 

■  Homil.  de  Semente,  t.  1.  p.  1060. 

*  Timoth.  Ep.  Canon,  can.  13.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect.  1 2. 
>•  Socrat  lib.  5.  cap.  22.  "  Ibid.  lib.  6.  cap.  S, 
1'  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.    In  die  vero  aabbati  vel 

Dominico  utrasque  lectionet  de  Novo  redtant  Testamento, 
id  est,  unam  de  Apostolo  vel  Actibus  Apostolorum,  et  aliam 
de  Evangeliis. 

"  Cassian.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Exceptis  vespertinis  horis  ac 
nocturnis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem  solen- 
nitas,  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica,  in  quibus  bora  tertia 
sacra  communionis  obtentu  conveniunt. 


^*  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  16.  Ilcpt  tov  h  aafifiarm  tvay- 
ycXta  fitT^  kTlpwv  ypa<p&»  i»ayivtnrKttrBai, 

**  Ibid.  can.  49.  "Ort  ou  dtl  xpf  Ttarerapaicov^  aprew 
irpo<r<f>£pu»,  tl  fiii  h  <ra/3/3drcd  koI  Kvpuuc^  fiovov. 

"  Can.  51.  "Ort  oif  itl  iv  ntraapaKorr^  fiap^pmv  yt»l- 
QXiov  ixtTcXflv,  dWA  Twv  dyiuv  iiaprvpwv'  lunlav  voieur 
iv  Totv  <ra/3/3<iTO(«  koi  iruptaicalv. 

"  Can.  29.  "Ort  ob  dct  XptOTiovovt  lou^t^eur,  ecu  h 
Ttf  ora/S/SttTM  <rxoXd|^«(y,  dXXd  ipydj^ccrOcu  avrovt  h  ry 
ain-y  hfitpa'  Ti^y  ik  KvpiaKtiv  •rpori^wirrav,  <rxoX(i|^fur  in 
Xptfrrtovot*  cl  it  %vptdiUv  'lov^aToTol,  f (rratoxur oj^Ocfta 
•n-apSt  Xptorctf. 
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deemed  Judaizers,  and  are  ordered  to  be  anathe- 
matized by  another  canon  of  the  same  counciL  By 
which  it  appears  that  Saturday  was  kept  weekly  as 
a  day  of  public  worship,  but  not  as  a  Jewish  sab- 
bath. Epiphanius**  mentions  it  likewise  as  a  day 
of  public  assemblies  in  some  places,  but  not  in  all. 
St  Basil"  sayn  it  was  one  of  the  four  days  in  the 
week,  on  which  in  his  time  they  received  the  com- 
munion. By  all  which  we  may  perceive  that  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions  had  a  plain  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  Eastern  church,  when  he  pre- 
scribed, that  on  every  sabbath  save  one,  (that  is,  the 
Saturday  before  Easter  day,)  and  on  every  Lord's 
day,*  they  should  hold  religious  assemblies,  and 
keep  them  as  the  weekly  festivals ;  that  is,  not  only 
with  psalmody,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
common  prayers,  which  was  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  day ;  but  with 
sermons  also,  or  preaching  the  gospel,  and  the  of- 
fering of  the  oblation,  and  reception  of  the  holy 
food ;  as  he  describes  the  service  of  the  sabbath 
and  Lord's  day  in  another  place.'* 

Now,  as  these  were  the  two  great 

H«w^  obiefr.  festivals  of  every  week,  so  they  were 

nbhath^Sid  urd't  commouly  ushered  in  by  the  attend- 

dsT,  and  other  in-  "^ 

ekfontal  ' ' 


■o'  ance  of  preceding  pemoctations  or 
vigils,  which,  as  harbingers,  went  be- 
fore to  make  preparation  for  the  solemnities  of  the 
following  days.  These  vigils  were  much  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  common  nocturnal,  or  daily 
morning  prayer,  which  was  early,  before  it  was 
hght ;  and  they  only  differed  from  the  usual  ante- 
lucan  service  in  this,  that  whereas  the  usual  morn- 
ing service  never  began  till  after  midnight,  towards 
cock-crowing  in  the  morning,  these  vigils  were  a 
longer  service,  that  kept  the  congregation  at  church 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night  These  the  Greeks 
called  wavvvxiiiCf  and  the  Latins,  pemoctationes 
and  perviffHia,  watchings  all  the  night  St  Chrysos- 
tom  often  speaks  of  tjiese :  Go  into  the  church,  says 
he,  and  there  see  the  poor  continuing  from  mid- 
night to  break  of  day ;  go,  and  see  the  holy  pemoc- 
tations*'joining  day  and  night  together :  behold  the 
people  of  Christ,  fearing  neither  by  night,  nor  by' 
day,  the  tyranny  of  sleep  or  the  necessities  of  po- 
verty. In  another  place**  he  calls  them  wdwvxM 
tai  dgfiviKtis  ?afffic>  tbe  continued  and  perfect  night 
stations,  in  opposition  to  the  stations  by  day,  which 


were  but  partial  and  imperfect  By  these,  he  adds, 
you  imitate  the  station  of  the  angelical  choir,  whilst 
you  offer  up  hKardwawov  vfivoKoyiav,  psalmody  and 
hymnody  without  ceasing  to  your  Creator.  Oh  the 
wonderful  gifts  of  Christ !  The  armies  of  angels 
sing  glory  to  God  above :  and  on  earth  men,  keep- 
ing their  choral  stations  in  the  church,  sing  the 
same  doxology  after  their  example.  The  cherubims 
above  cry  aloud,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the  Trisa- 
gion  hymn ;  and  the  congregation  of  men  on  earth 
below  send  up  the  same  :  and  so  a  common  general 
assembly  is  made  of  the  inhabiters  of  heaven  and 
earth  together.  Their  thanksgiving  is  one  and  the 
same,  their  exultation  the  same,  their  joyful  choral 
station  the  very  same.  In  which  words  he  plainly 
gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  angelical  h3rmn, 
^  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  and  the  cherubical 
hymn,  or  the  Trisagicn^  as  it  was  called  from  the 
cherubims  thrice  repeating  the  first  words,  *<  Holy, 
holy,  holy,"  were  part  of  their  sacred  service  in  these 
night  stations :  which,  as  I  observed  before,  were 
but  an  earlier  oblation  of  the  ordinary  morning  ser- 
vice, wherein  we  shall  find  the  angelical  hymn 
amongst  other  parts  of  Divine  worship  always  ap- 
pointed to  be  used. 

It  were  easy  to  make  a  long  discourse  here  of  the 
several  sorts  of  these  night  stations,  or  completer 
vigils  holding  all  the  night  through ;  for  they  were 
sometimes  held  upon  extraordinary  occasions  of 
prayer,  upon  great  emergencies  and  necessities  of 
the  church ;  instances  of  which  the  curious  reader 
may  find  several  in  Chrysostom,**  and  St  Austin,** 
and  Ruffin,**'and  Socrates,**  and  Sozomen,**  and 
Theodoret**  Sometimes,  again,  they  were  kept  as 
anniversary  vigils  to  usher  in  the  greater  festivals 
of  the  Nativity,  Epiphany,  Resurrection,  and  As- 
cension of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Pentecost ;  of  which  sort,  there  is  mention 
made  in  Tertullian,**  Lactantius,**  Chrysostom," 
Socrates,**  and  many  others.  But  the  vigils  we  are 
here  concerned  to  speak  of,  are  only  such  as  have 
some  relation  to  the  weekly  service,  of  which  num- 
ber we  may  reckon  those  vigils  of  the  sabbath  and 
Lord's  day  the  chiefs  because  they  returned  con- 
stantly in  the  weekly  revolution.  Concerning 
which  we  have  not  only  the  forementioned  au- 
thority of  Chrysostom,  but  several  others.  For 
Socrates,  giving  an  account  of  Athanasius's  escape 


>•  Epiphan.  Epitom.  1 1.  p.  1107.  'Ey  nvi  ik  r6iroi^  xal 
iv  ToU  <r<i/9/3aort  <rvv<i^et«  itriTtkovvuf, 

>*  Basil.  Ep.  289.  ad  Cvaaream  Patrieiam.  So  Auttin, 
Ep.  118.  Alibi  nulliu  dies  omittitur,  quo  non  offeratur, 
alibi  sabbalo  tantum  et  Dominico. 

»  Constit  lib.  5.  cap.  20.     It.  lib.  8.  cap.  23. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  59.  p.  268. 

B  Chrys.  Horn.  4.  de  Verbis  Esaiae,  t.  a  p.  865.  BXiirt 
«-aiwxt^«  lfp^«  ilfAtpa  Kal  vvicrl  ervtta<pdtiera9. 

»  Id.  Horn.  1.  de  Verb.  Esai.  p.  834. 

»  Chrys.  Horn.  20.  de  Statuis,  t  1.  p.  2^2.  et  Horn.  40.  in 
2  u 


Juventinum,  t.<  1.  550. 

^  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  E  p.  119.  ad  Januarium. 

"  RufBn.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 

^  Socrat  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  lib.  5.  cap.  II. 

»  Sozom.  lib.  2.  cap.  29.  Ub.  3.  cap.  6. 

»  Theod.  lib.  1.  cap.  14. 

*•  Terttd.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  4. 

*i  LacUnt.  lib.  7.  cap.  19. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  30.  in  Genes,  p.  4^. 

"  Socrat.  lib.  7.  cap.  5.     Vid.  Euseh.  de  Vit.  Constant 
lib.  4.  cap.  57.     Hieronym.  Com.  in  Mat.  xxv. 
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out  of  the  church  of  Aleicindria  in  the  night,**  when 
the  church  was  beset  with  soldiers  to  take  him, 
says.  It  was  evening,  and  the  people  were  keeping 
their  nocturnal  vigils,  because  the  next  day  was  to 
be  a  81/naxis,  or  church  assembly.  Therefore  Atha- 
nasius,  fearing  lest  the  people  should  sufler  upon 
his  account,  bid  the  deacon  give  the  signal  or  call 
to  prayer,  and  he  commanded  a  psalm  to  be  sung, 
and  whilst  they  were  singing  their  psalmody,  the 
soldiers  were  quiet,  and  they  all  meanwhile  went 
out  at  one  door  of  the  church,  and  Athanasius  in 
the  midst  of  the  singers  escaped  untouched  and  fled 
to  Rome.  Athanasius  himself*  has  the  same  story 
in  his  Apology  for  his  Flight,  where  he  says,  some 
of  the  people  were  keeping  their  night  vigil,  ex- 
pecting an  assembly  the  next  day.  And  Socrates 
in  another  place,  speaking  of  these  nocttlmal  vigils 
kept  both  by  the  Arians  and  catholics,  says,  they 
held  them  against  the  weekly  festivals,  the  sabbath 
and  the  Lord's  day,"  on  which  days  there  were  used 
to  be  general  assemblies  of  the  church.  And  be- 
cause the  Arians  were  allowed  no  churches  within 
the  walls,  they  sung  their  hymns  in  the  streets  and 
porticos  of  the  city  till  the  morning  Hght,  and  then 
went  out  to  their  meeting-places  without  the  gates. 
And  the  historian  observes,  That  Chrysostom,  fear- 
ing the  Arians  might  gain  ground  upon  the  church 
by  this  practice,  and  draw  away  some  of  the  more 
simple  people,  appointed  some  of  his  own  people, 
who  were  used  to  nocturnal  hymnody,  to  meet  in 
the  streets  after  the  same  manner ;  and  to  make 
the  solemnity  more  splendid,  the  empress  gave 
them  silver  crosses  to  set  their  lamps  in,  appoint- 
ing one  of  her  own  eunuchs,  called  Brison,  to  be 
their  protector:  which  so  provoked  the  Arians, 
that  they  fell  to  blows  upon  it,  and  Brison  and 
some  others  were  slain  in  the  engagement ;  which 
occasioned  the  emperor  wholly  to  put  down  those 
Arian  meetings,  and  leave  the  catholics  quietly  to 
go  on  with  their  vigils  in  the  churches,  as  they  had 
done  before.  From  these  accounts  we  may  easily 
collect,  both  that  there  were  such  weekly  vigils  fre- 
quented by  the  more  zealous  and  religious  sort  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  also  that  psalms 
and  hymns  and  prayers  were  the  exercises,  where- 
with they  entertained  themselves  to  the  morning 
light     I  might  add  many  other  testimonies  out  of 


Nazianzen"  and  other  Greek  writers,  but  these  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  show  us  the  practice  of  the 
Oriental  church. 

For  the  Latin  church  we  have  the  authority  of 
St.  Jerom,  who,  interpreting  the  word  "  watcher," 
in  Daniel,  says,  it  signifies  the  angels,  who  always 
watch,  and  are  ready  to  obey  the  commands  of 
God :  and  he  adds,**  We  also,  by  our  frequent  per- 
noctations  or  night-watches,  imitate  the  office  of 
angels.  And  it  appears  from  him  further,  that 
women  and  virgins  frequented  this  service,  as  well 
as  men ;  for  he  advises  Lseta**  to  inure  her  daugh- 
ter to  these  solemn  pemoctations ;  only  cautioning 
her  to  keep  a  guard  upon  her,  and  not  let  her  wan- 
der from  her  side ;  for  the  same  reason,  I  presume, 
for  which  the  coimcil  of  Eliberis**  thought  fit  whoUy 
to  forbid  women  the  observation  of  these  vigils,  be- 
cause many,  under  pretence  of  prayer,  were  found 
to  commit  wickedness.  There  are  many  other  pas- 
sages in  St  Austin,  and  St  Hilary,  and  other  Latin 
writers,  which  speak  of  vigils ;  but  because  they 
may  be  understood  either  of  private  watchings  in 
prayers  at  home,  or  of  the  common  vigils  of  the  or- 
dinary morning  prayer  before  day,  I  omit  them  in 
this  place;  only  alleging  that  of  St  Ambrose,** 
where  he  seems  to  found  this  practice  upon  the 
imitation  of  Christ's  example :  The  Lord  Jesus,  says 
he,  continued  all  night  in  prayer,  not  that  he  want- 
ed the  help  of  prayer,  but  to  set  thee  an  example 
to  copy  after :  he  continued  all  night  praying  for 
thee,  that  thou  mightest  learn  after  what  manner 
to  pray  for  thyself. 

But  besides  these  stated  vigils  of  the  two  weekly 
festivals,  there  was  another  sort  of  incidental  ones, 
which  came  almost  every  week  throughout  the 
year,  or  at  least  were  very  frequent  in  some  parts 
of  it :  those  were  the  vigils  of  the  festivals  or  an- 
niversaries of  the  martyrs.  Those  anniversaries, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  were  always  in  great  re- 
pute, and  observed  with  the  sa^ie  solemnities  of  Di- 
vine worship,  as  the  sabbath  or  the  Lord's  day ;  and 
therefore  their  vigils  were  also  celebrated  with  the 
same  ceremony,  as  the  vigils  or  night  stations  of 
the  two  great  weekly  festivals.  St  Chrysostom** 
is  an  undoubted  witness  of  this ;  for  in  a  homily 
made  upon  one  of  these  festivals,  he  takes  notice  of 
the  preceding  vigil,  that  had  continued  all  the 


»*  Socrat  lib.  2.  cap.  11. 

■*  Athan.  Apol.  de  Fuga,  t.  1.  p.  716.  Tow  Xaou  Ti^ts 
iiruvvvxitovt  irpoir&oKWfiliniv  (rvvd^ewv,  &c.  , 

*»  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8. 

"  Naz.  Carm.  iambic.  18.  t  2.  p.  218.  Orat.  11.  de 
Gorgonia,  t.  I.  p.  183.  • 

"  Hieron.  CJom.  in  Dan.  iv.  13.  Signiiicat  autein  angelos, 
quod  semper  vigilent,  et  ad  Dei  imperium  sint  parati. 
Unde  et  nos  crebris  pemoctationibus  iraitamur  angelorum 
officia. 

*  Id.  Ep.  7.  ad  Lactam.  Vigiliarum  diet  et  solennes  per- 
noctationes  sic  viiguncula  nostra  celebret,  ut  ne  transverto 


quidem  ungue  a  matre  discedat 

*  Ck)Qc.  Eliber.  can.  35.  Placuit  prohiberi,  ne  fonniD* 
in  coemiterio  pervigilent ;  eo  quod  scpe  sub  obtoatu  ora- 
tionis  latenter  tcelera  committant 

*'  Ambr.  Senn.  19.  in  Psal.  cxviii.  ver.  147.  p.  740.  Per* 
noctabat  in  oratione  Dominus  Jesus,  non  indigens  precatio- 
uis  auxilio,  sed  statuens  tibi  imitationis  exemplum.  Ille 
pro  te  rogans  pemoctabat,  ut  tu  discern  quomodo  pre  te 
rogares. 

^  Chrys.  Horn.  59.  in  Martyrea,  t.  5.  p.  779.  ^Ewoi^art 
tiiv  vvicra  hfiipav  ii6.  "rStu  jrtunntx^^*^  '^^^  Upw'  mv 
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night :  Ye  have  turned,  says  he,  the  night  into  day 
by  keeping  your  holy  stations  all  the  night :  do  not 
now  turn  the  day  into  night  again  by  surfeiting,  and 
drunkenness,  and  lascivious  songs.  And  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris^  will  testify  the  same,  at  least  for  some 
part  of  the  western  church ;  for,  writing  about  the 
festival  of  Justus,'bishop  of  Lyons,  he  thus  describes 
both  the  observation  of  the  day,  and  the  preceding 
vigil :  We  met,  says  he,  at  the  grave  of  St  Justus ; 
it  was  a  morning  procession  before  day ;  it  was  an 
anniversary  solemnity ;  the  confluence  of  people  of 
both  sexes  was  so  great,  that  the  church,  though 
very  capacious  and  surrounded  with  cloisters,  would 
not  contain  them.  When  the  service  of  the  vigil 
was  ended,  which  the  monks  and  clerical  singers 
performed  with  alternate  melody,  we  separated  for 
some  time,  but  went  not  very  far  away,  as  being  to 
meet  again  at  three  o'clock,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  priests  were  to  perform  Divine  service, 
that  is,  the  service  of  the  communion,  as  on  a  festival 
^  And  Aow  that  we  have  mentioned 

Of  Um  fM'^nla  nt     A.\ 

nutftjra. 
gliiaI,aD 


aZtHS.  'tS^oSI  *^c  festivals  of  martyrs,  as  days  of 
TiSiiSJe'i^'iSl  public  religious  worship,  we  must  take 


notice  of  their  original,  to  find  out 
how  early  they  became  days  of  solemn  addresses  to 
God,  and  in  what  offices  of  Divine  service  their  ob- 
servation consisted.  These  festivals  were  grown  so 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
that  they  tell  us,  it  was  not  once,  or  twice,  or  five 
times  in  a  year  that  they  celebrated  their  memorials, 
but  they  had  oftentimes  one  or  two  in  the  same 
week,**  which  occasioned  frequent  solemnities.  The 
original  of  them  is  at  least  to  be  carried  as  high  as 
the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  about  the  year 
168.    For  the  church  of  Smyrna,  (whereof  he  was 

•  bishop,)  in  their  epistle  to  the  church  of  Philome- 
lium,  recorded  by  Eusebius,**  tell  them,  That  they 
intended,  if  God  would  permit,  to  meet  at  his  tomb, 

/  and  celebrate  his  birth-day,  that  is,  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom,  with  joy  and  gladness,  as  well  for  the 
memory  of  the  sufferer,  as  for  example  to  posterity. 
TertulUan  speaks  of  these  anniversary  festivals,  as 
observed  in  his  time.  We  offer,  says  he,  oblations 
for  those  that  are  dead,  for  their**  nativities  on  their 
anniversary  day.    And  Cyprian**  orders  his  clergy 


to  note  down  the  days  of  their  decease,  that  a  com- 
memoration of  them  might  be  celebrated  amongst 
the  memories  of  the  martyrs.  And  in  another  place  ^ 
he  says,  They  offered  sacrifices  for  them,  as  often  as 
they  celebrated  their  passions,  or  days  of  martyrdom, 
by  an  anniversary  commemoration.  These  sacrifices 
were  the  sacrifices  of  prayer,  and  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  examples  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist  on  these  days,  and  the  offer- 
ings of  alms  and  oblations  for  the  poor,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and 
reading  the  acts  or  passion  of  the  martyr,  if  they 
had  any  such  recorded,  were  the  exercises  and  spe- 
cial acts  of  devotion,  in  which  they  spent  these  days. 
For  these  were  always  esteemed  high  festivals,  and 
therefore  the  same  service  that  was  performed  on 
the  sabbath  and  Lord's  day  was  always  performed 
on  them.  They  never  passed  without  a  full  assem- 
bly, nor  without  a  sermon  or  a  communion,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  of  Chrysostom's  homilies  upon 
such  occasions.  To  dissuade  the  people  from  in- 
temperance, he  bids  them  consider  how  absurd  it 
was,**  after  such  a  meeting,  after  a  whole  night's 
vigil,  after  hearing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  par- 
ticipating of  the  Divine  mysteries,  after  such  a  spirit- 
ual repast,  for  a  man  or  9,  woman  to  be  found  spend- 
ing whole  days  in  a  tavern.  The  foundation  of  his 
argument  is  built  upon  this  supposition,  that  they 
had  received  the  eucharist  in  the  church  before,  in 
celebrating  the  memorial  of  a  martyr.  And  so  Si- 
donius Apollinaris  represents  the  matter  in  the  pas- 
sage just  now  cited  from  him,**  That  after  they  had 
kept  the  vigil  of  St.  Justus  the  night  preceding,  they 
assembled  again  by  day  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
when  the  priests  did  rem  divinam  facere^  offer  the 
oblation,  or  consecrate  the  eucharist,  as  Savaro** 
rightly  interprets  it 

But  besides  the  usual  solemnities  of  other  festi- 
vals, there  was  one  thing  peculiar  to  these  festivals 
of  the  martyrs :  which  was,  that  the  history  of  their 
passions,  as  they  were  taken  by  the  notaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  for  this  purpose,  were  com- 
monly read  in  the  assembly  upon  such  occasions. 
It  was  at  least  the  common  practice  of  the  African 
churches.    For  St.  Austin"  speaks  of  it  as  a  usual 


^  Sidon.  lib.  5.  Epist.  17.  Conveneramus  ad  Sancti  Josti 
8epalchnim.~ProceMio  fuerat  antelucana,  solennitas  anni- 
▼ersaria,  populus  iagens  sexu  ex  utroque,  quern  capaciMima 
basilica  non  caperet,  et  quamlibct  cincta  diffusis  cr>'ptopor- 
ticibus.  Cultu  peracto  vigiliarum,  quas  altemante  mulce- 
-dine  monachi  clericique  psalmicines  concelebraveraDt, 
quisque  in  diversa  secessimas,  non  procul  tamen,  utpote 
ad  tertiam  prasto  futuri,  cum  sacerdotibus  ret  Divina  fiet- 
cienda. 

^  Vid.  Chrys.  Horn.  40.  in  Juventinum,  t.  1.  p.  546. 
Theod.  Serm.  8.  de  Martyribut,  t.  4.  p.  GU5.  Chryii.  Horn. 
05.  de  Martyr,  t.  4.  p.  971. 

«  EuMb.  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 

^  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Oblationes  prodefuncUs 
2  U  2 


pro  natalitiit,  annua  die  facimuf. 

**  Cypr.  £p.  12.  al.  37.  Denique  et  dies  eorum  quibus 
excedunt  ani&otate,  ut  commemorationes  eorum  inter  me- 
morias  martyrum  celebrare  poMimus. 

^  id.  £p.  39.  al.  34.  p.  77.  Sacrificia  pro  eis  semper,  ut 
meministis,  offerimus,  quoties  martyrum  passiones  et  dies 
anniversaria  commemoratione  celebramus. 

•  Chrys.  Hom.  59.  de  Martyribus,  t.  5.  p.  779. 

••  Sidon.  ApoU.  lib.  5.  Ep.  17. 

"  Savaro,  Comment,  in  Sidon. 

»  Aug.  Horn.  26.  ex  50.  t.  10.  p.  174.  Quando  aut  pas- 
siones prolixs,  aut  certe  aliqun  lectiones  longiores,  qui  stare 
non  possant,  humiliter  et  cum  silentio  sedentes,  attentis  au- 
ribus  audiant  quae  leguntur. 
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thing,  indulging  his  people  liberty  to  sit,  whilst  they 
heard  them  read,  because  they  were  sometimes  of  a 
considerable  length.  And  the  tfiird  council  of  Car- 
thage" made  a  canon  to  encourage  the  reading  of 
them.  Mabillon**  gives  several  other  instances  out 
of  Alcimus  Avitus,  Cfesarius  Arelatensis,  and  Fer- 
reolus,  to  show  that  they  were  read  also  in  the 
French  churches.  Only  they  were  fiirbidden  in  the 
Roman  church  by  the  decree  of  Pope  (xelasius,*  in 
his  synod  of  seventy  bishops,  under  pretence  that 
they  were  written  by  anonymous  authors,  and  some- 
times by  ignorant  heathens,  and  sometimes  by  he- 
retical authors,  as  the  Passions  of  Cyricus,  Julitts, 
and  St  George.  For  which  reason  they  had,  by 
ancient  custom,  prohibited  the  reading  of  them  in 
the  Roman  church.  But  this  rule,  it  seems,  did  not 
then  prescribe  to  other  churches. 

g^^  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 

t^^^^SSt^  during  the  whole  forty  days  of  Lent, 
tSS^^hia  they  had  continual  assemblies  not  only 
iS^  fa!$  dTj*  of  for  prayers,  but  preaching  also:  as  is 
4^^WSSII«^'eiS«  evident  from  Chrysostom's  sermons, 
many  of  which  were  preached  by  mm 
successively  one  day  after  another  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  that  season ;  as  his  homilies  upon 
Genesis,  and  those  famous  discourses,  called  his 
*Aviptttvrt£,  preached  at  Antioch,  in  Lent,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  tumult,  wherein  the  emperoi's  statues 
were  demolished.  And  many  other  instances  may 
be  given  of  the  same  practice,  of  which  more  here- 
after, under  the  head  of  preaching,  in  the  next 
Book."  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  did  not  always  con- 
secrate the  eucharist  in  Lent,  but  only  upon  the 
sabbath  and  Lord's  day,  as  we  learn  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,*'  which  expressly  forbids  the  obla- 
tion of  the  bread  in  Lent  upon  any  other  day  besides 
the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.  The  reason  of 
which  was,  that  these  two  days  were  observed  as 
festivals  even  in  Lent  itself;  and  they  did  not  ordi- 
narily consecrate  the  eucharist  upon  the  solemn 
fasts  in  the  time  of  this  council :  but  instead  of  the 
consecration  service,  they  had  probably  that  which 
in  the  following  ages  is  called  irpoifytacidvuw  Xcirovp- 
yta,  tniasa  prasanctificatorum,  the  office  of  the  pre- 
sanctified  elements,  which  was  a  shorter  service  for 


communicating*  on  fiast  days  in  the  elements  that 
were  consecrated  before  on  the  Lord's  day  festival, 
about  which  there  is  a  particular  direction  in  the 
council  of  Trullo,  can.  52.  So  that  one  way  or 
other  they  seem  to  have  had  both  a  communion  and 
a  sermon  every  day  in  Lent. 

Then,  again,  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  were  a  sort  of  perpetual  festival,  and 
observed  with  great  solemnity,  as  days  of  joy,  from 
the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  mentions  it,  and  triumphs 
over  the  heathen  upon  it.  That  besides  the  Sunday, 
which  returned  once  in  eight  days,  this  one  con- 
tinued festival"  of  Pentecost  was  more  than  all  the 
festivals  the  heathen  could  pretend  to  reckon  up  in 
a  whole  year.  He  does  not  tell  us  here,  indeed,  with 
what  solemnity  they  observed  this  time,  but  in  an- 
other place  he  assures  us"  they  had  solenm  worship 
every  day,  and  paid  the  same  respect  to  it  as  they 
did  to  the  Lord's  day,  in  that  they  neither  ^ted  nor 
prayed  kneeling  on  any  day  during  this  whole  in- 
terval, which  was  the  commemoration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection  and  ascension.  Whence  it  is 
no  improbable  conjecture,  that  during  this  season 
they  might  have  the  same  complete  worship  every 
day,  that  they  had  upon  the  Lord's  day. 

And  this  consideration  will  lead  us 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  setting  up  mom-     r^ane  pnw 

namlaf  and  t^oh 

ing  and  evening  prayer  daily  in  the  JJJ^SJ^^*^ 
church.  For  if  the  persecutions  would 
give  leave  iii  Tertullian's  time  to  keep  fifty  days 
together  as  solemn  festivals ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  they  could  not' as  well  meet  every  day 
for  their  ordinary  devotions.  And  if  W^dn^days 
and  Fridays  were  then  observed  as  stationaiy  days, 
with  more  than  ordinary  attendance,  as  we  have 
heard  him  declare  before ;  there  is  little  reason  to 
question,  but  that  every  day  might  have  an  ordinary 
vigil  or  morning  assembly.  It  was  not  long  after 
Tertullian's  time,  that  Cyprian*  assures  us.  They 
received  the  eucharist  every  day<;  and  he  thinks, 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer  may  bear  this 
sense,  when  we  say,  •**  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread:"  which  was  also  Tertullian's  sense  of  it  before 
him.**  Now  this  is  demonstration,  then,  that  they 
had  assemblies  for  public  worship  evexy  day,  since 


"  Con.  Garth.  3.  can.  47.  Liceat  etiam  legi  passiones 
martyrum,  cum  anniveraarii  dies  eorum  celebrantur. 

**  Mabillon,  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  p.  403,  &c. 

**  Gelas.  Decret.  ap.  Crab.  1. 1.  p.  992.  Singular!  cautela, 
•ecundum  antiquam  consuetudinem,  in  sancta  Romana  ec- 
clesia  non  leguntur,  quia  et  eorum  qui  conscripsere  nomina 
penitus  ignorantur;  et  ab  infidelibus  idiotis  superflua,  aut 
minus  apta,  quam  rei  ordo  fuerit,  scripta  esse  putantur,  sicut 
cujiisdam  Cyrici  et  Julitae,  sicut  Georgii  aliorumque  bujus- 
modi  passiones,  quae  ab  hsereticis  perhibentur  compMitn. 

"•  Book  XIV.  chap.  4. 

•'  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  49.  "Ort  oit  itl  t^  TurvapaKorr^ 
apTov  7rpoa<pipnVt  <t  P-h  tv  vafifiaTtp  xai  KvpiOK^  fiopov. 

^  Tertul.  de  Idololat.  cap.  14.  Ethnicissemelannuusdies 


quisque  festus  est :  tibi  octavo  quoque  die.  Excerpe  sin- 
gulas  solennitates  nationum,  et  in  ordinem  texe,  Pentecos- 
ten  implere  non  poterunt. 

**  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mil.  cap.  3.  Die  Dominico  jejonium 
nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare.  Eadem  immnni- 
tate  a  die  Paschie  in  Pentecosten  usque  gaudemus. 

*  Cypr.  de  Orut.  Domin.  p.  147.  Hunc  panem  dari  nobis 
quotidie  postulamus,  ne  qui  in  Christo  sumus,  et  quotidie 
eucharistiam  ad  cibum  salutis  accipimus,  intercedente  aliquo 
graviore  delicto — a  Christi  corpore  separemur. 

•*  Tertul.  de  Orat.  cap.  6.  Corpus  ejus  in  pane  censetur : 
Hoc  est  corpus  meum:  itaque  petendo  psnem  quotidianum, 
perpetuitatem  postulamus  in  Christo,  et  individuitatem  a 
corpore  ejus. 
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they  receired  the  eucharist  every  day,  which  they 
did  not  use  to  consecrate  hut  in  public  assemblies 
of  the  church.  From  this  time  therefore  there  is 
no  dispute  about  the  church's  daily  sacrifice  of 
prayer  in  her  morning  assemblies ;  which,  in  after 
ages,  are  commonly  called  ecetua  atUelueani,  and  vigi^ 
&e,  and  horte  noctumOf  because  they  were  a  sort  of 
ordinary  vigils,  or  night  assemblies,  held  before  it 
was  light,  though  not  so  early  as  those  other  sort  of 
vigils,  or  night  stations,  before  the  sabbath  and 
Lord's  day,  which  were  of  longer  duration,  as  has 
been  noted  abeady  of  them  in  its  proper  place. 

As  to  evening  prayer,  public  in  the  church,  Mr* 
Mede**  thinks  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
Cyprian  or  TertuUian,  nor  in  any  writers  before 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions  and  the  council 
of  Laodicea:  he  thinks  the  ninth  hour  of  prayer, 
mentioned  by  Cyprian,"  relates  only  to  private 
prayer;  which  is  very  probable:  and  that  Ter- 
tullian's  nocturtuB  eonvocationes  mean  not  evening, 
but  morning  prayers  early  before  day;  which  is 
undoubtedly  true :  but  then  he  seems  not  to  have 
considered,  that  in  Cyprian's  time  there  was  a  cus- 
tom among  some  of  communicating  after  supper;' 
for  he  plainly  mentions  it,**  though  he  did  not  like 
the  custom :  and  this  custom  continued  among  the 
Egyptians  till  the  time  of  Socrates,"  who  speaks  of 
it  then  as  something  peculiar  to  those  churches. 
Now,  if  there  was  a  custom  m  Cyprian's  time  of 
communicating  after  supper,  there  is  no  doubt  to 
be  made  of  evening  prayer  at  the  same  time.  Ri- 
galtius,"and  after  him  Bishop  Fell*'  and  Dr.  Cave," 
carry  this  custom  of  communicating  after  supper  as 
high  as  Tertullian ;  but  I  think  they  mistake  his 
words ;  for  he  does  not  say,  that  they  communicated 
after  supper,"  but  that  Christ,  at  supper  time,  gave 
the  conunand  for  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  to 
all,  though  then  they  communicated  in  their  morn- 
ing assemblies,  and  received  it  ft'om  the  hands  of 
none  but  their  governors.  I  lay  no  stress  therefore 
upon  this  proof,  but  think  the  proof  of  evening 
prayer  may  be  rationally  deduced 'from  that  of 
Cyprian.  After  whom  the  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions not  only  speaks  of  it,**  but  gives  us  the  order 
both  of  their  morning  and  evening  service,  with 
which  I  shall  present  the  reader  in  the  following 
chapters.  The  council  of  Laodicea  speaks  of  the 
evening  service,"  together  with  that  of  the  nones,  cft 


three  in  the  afternoon,  and  orders  the  same  service 
to  be  used  in  both.  The  Greeks  commonly  call  it 
Xvxva^ca,  and  the  Latins,  lucemarium,  because  it 
commonly  began  at  the  time  when  the  day  went 
off,  and  when  they  lighted  candles  for  the  night  It 
is  likewise  frequently  styled  saeri/icium  vetpertinum, 
the  evening  sacrifice,  and  missa  vesperiinaf  as  those 
names  are  used  to  signify,  in  general,  the  service  or 
prayers  of  the  church.  And  these  two,  evening 
and  morning,  are  the  most  celebrated  times  of  the 
ancient  daily  service,  which  are  to  be  found  almost 
in  every  ecclesiastical  writer;  so  that  it  is  alto- 
gether needless  here  to  insist  any  ftirther  upon  them. 

There  remains  one  question  more  ^^^^ 
concerning  those  times  of  prayer,  JSjSStJf 
which  are  commonly  called  the  ca-  tfceS&nSpK 
nonical  hours,  that  is,  besides  the  S^^'^^io^'uii 
forementioned  evening  and  morning  ***  '''^ 
prayer,  those  that  are  called  the  first,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours,  with  the  eqmpietorwm, 
or  bed-time.  They  who  have  made  the  most  exact 
inquiries  into  the  original  of  these  as  fixed  hours  of 
public  prayer,  can  find  no  footsteps  of  them  in  the 
three  first  ages,  but  conclude  they  came  first  into 
the  church  with  the  monastic  life.  So  Mr.  Mede,** 
and  Bishop  Pearson,"  who  observes  that  Tertullian 
mentions  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  prayer ; 
but  then  he  is  disputing,  as  a  Montanist,**  against 
the  catholics,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  rules  of  the  Montanists  in  all  the  heights  of 
their  austerities,  and  pretences  of  mortification  and 
devotion  above  the  church.  And  he  does  not  inti- 
mate, that  either  the  Montanists  or  the  catholics 
observed  these  hours  for  public  assemblies.  Cyprian 
indeed  recommends**  these  hours  of  prayer  from 
the  example  of  Daniel,  and  other  arguments,  to 
Christians,  in  their  private  devotions :  but  he  does 
not  so  much  as  once  suggest,  that  the  church  had 
then  by  any  rule  made  these  the  stated  hours  of 
public  devotion.  That  which  evidently  confirms 
this  opinion,  is  an  observation  to  be  made  out  of 
Cassian,  who  particularly  describes  the  devotions  of 
these  canonical  hours,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  them. 
For  they  had  not  all  their  original  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  monks  of  Egypt,  who  were  the  founders 
of  the  monastic  life,  he  assures  us,  never  observed 
any  other  canonical  hours  for  public  devotion,  but 
only  evening  and  morning  early**  before  day:  all 


"  Mede,  Epist.  66.  p.  &10. 

•  Cypr.  de  OraL  Dona.  p.  154. 

••  Cypr.  Bp.  63.  Ad  Cvcilium,  p.  156.  An  ilU  sibi  ali- 
quia  contemplatione  blanditur,  quod  etti  mmne  aqua  sola 
offerri  ridetur,  tamen  cum  ad  coBnandum  venimni,  mistum 
calicem  offierimus  ? 

•  Socrat  lib.  5.  cap.  22.         «*  Rigalt  in  Gypr.  Ep.  63. 
^  Fell,  in  dictum  Cypriani  locum. 

•  Cave,  Prim.  Christ,  par.  1.  cap.  11.  p.  33a- 

"  TertnL  de  Cor.  Mil  cap.  3.  Eucharisli»  aacramentum 
et  in  tempore  victus,  et  omnibus  maodatum  a  Domino, 


etiam  antelucanis  coBtibus,  nee  de  aliorum  mann  quam  pr»> 
sidentium  sumimus. 

*•  Constit.  lib.  8.  c.  36. 

*'  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  18.  Tlipi  toD,  i-t/v  avr^ir  Xi trovp. 
yiav  T&v  ihxSty  ir&vnm  xal  Iv  tm  iwirai^  kuI  kv  tm 
itnripatt  6<Pii\ti»  ylytvdat, 

"  Mede,  Epist.  66. 

*"  Pearson,  Prselect  2.  in  Act.  A  post.  num.  3,  4. 

*«  Tertul.  de  Jejun.  cap.  10. 

**  Cypr.  de  Orat.  Domin.  p.  154. 

^  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap  2. 
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the  rest  of  their  time  they  spent  at  work  privately, 
joining  private  meditation  of  the  Scriptures,  singing 
of  psabns,  and  prayers,  continually  with  their  labour. 
Not  long  after,  the  monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  set  up  the  practice  of  meeting  publicly  at 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  for  performing 
their  psalmody"  and  devotions.  But  as  yet  there 
was  no  new  morning  service  distinct  from  that  of 
the  old  morning  service  before  day.  This  was  first 
begun  in  the  monastery  of  Bethleem,"  and  thence 
propagated  into  others,  but  not  received  in  all.  And 
the  completorium,  or  bed-time  service,  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  distinct  from  the  /ti- 
eernariSf  or  evening  service,  as  Bona"  himself  proves 
against  Bellarmine.  So  that  these  canonical  hours 
came  gradually  into  the  church,  and  are  all  of  them 
owing  to  the  rules  of  the  Eastern  monasteries  for 
their  original.  Therefore  what  a  learned  man" 
among  ourselves  says,  must  be  taken  with  a  little 
qualification,  else  it  will  not  be  true  i  "  That  the 
universal  church  anciently  observed  certain  set 
hours  of  prayer,  that  all  Christians  throughout  the 
world  might  at  the  same  time  join  together  to  glo- 
rify God :  and  some  of  them"  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  angelical  host,  being  acquainted  with  those 
hours,  took  that  time  to  join  their  prayers  and  praises 
with  those  of  the  church."  If  tiiis  be  understood 
of  any  rule  or  custom  of  the  universal  church  for 
hours  of  public  prayer,  besides  those  of  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  three  first  ages,  it  will  not  be  true : 
but  if  it  only  mean,  that  there  were  directions  given 
for  the  encouragement  of  private  prayer  at  those  set 
times,  and  that  Christians  generally  observed  tliem 
in  private,  it  may  be  allowed ;  since  not  only  Origen, 
but  Cyprian,  as  we  have  heard  before,  writes  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus"  says, 
some  allotted  set  hours  for  prayer,  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth.  So  necessary  is  it  to  distinguish  between 
public  and  private  devotions,  and  between  the  first 
and  the  following  ages,  when  we  speak  of  canonical 
hours  of  prayer  as  appointed  by  the  church  univer- 
sal. For  even  after  they  were  set  up  in  the  monas- 
teries, they  were  not  immediately  observed  in  all 
the  churches.  For  Epiphanius,"  speaking  of  the 
customs  of  the  catholic  church,  mentions  the  morn- 
ing hymns  and  prayers,  and  the  evening  psalms  and 
prayers,  but  no  other.  So  Chrysostom  often  men- 
tions the  daily  service  in  the  church  •*  morning  and 


evening;  and  at  the  most  never  speaks  of  above 
three  times*  a  day  for  public  assemblies.  For  thus 
he  brings  in  a  secular  man  complaining,  and  saying. 
How  is  it  possible  for  me,  who  am  a  secular  man, 
and  pinned  down  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  run  to 
church,  and  pray  at  the  threfe  hours  of  the  day  Pin 
answer  to  which  Chrysostom  does  not  say,  that  the 
church  had  these  three  hours  of  prayer  for  laymen, 
and  more  for  others ;  but  he  tells  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, that  if  he  could  not  come  to  church,  because 
he  was  so  fettered  to  the  court,  yet  he  might  pray 
even  as  he  stood  there ;  since  it  was  the  mind  and  the 
yoice,  and  the  elevation  of  the  soul,  rather  than  the 
lifting  up  of  the  hands,  that  was  to  be  regarded  in 
prayer.  For  Hannah's  prayer  was  not  heard  for  her 
loud  voice,  but  because  she  cried  aloud  inwardly  in 
her  soul  This  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  church 
then  only  observed  three  hours  of  prayer,  that  is,  the 
evening  and  morning,  and,  as  I  conceive,  the  nones, 
or  three  in  the  afternoon.  For  by  this  time,  in  some 
places,  the  church  had  received  that  hour  as  a 
stated  hour  of  prayer,  of  which  more  by  and  by. 
Yet  it  was  some  time  after  this  before  these  hours 
were  admitted  in  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  churches. 
For  Mabillon  shows"  out  of  Gregory  Turonensis, 
that  the  sixth  and  ninth  hours  of  prayer  were  not 
introduced  into  the  church  of  Tours  till  the  time  of 
Bishop  Injuriosus,  which  was  not  till  the  year  530. 
And  it  appears  from  one  of  the  canons  of  Martin 
Bracarensis,  that  they  were  not  in  his  time  admitted 
into  the  Spanish  churches.  For  he  calls  only*  the 
morning  and  evening  service  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
psalmody,  at  which  all  clerks  were  obliged  to  be 
present,  under  pain  of  deposition  without  amend- 
ment This  argues,  that  as  yet  the  other  hours 
were  not  established  in  the  churches  (but  only  in 
the  monasteries)  as  canonical  parts  of  the  daily 
service.  And  it  is  observable  further,  that  most  of 
the  writers  of  the  fourth  age,  who  speak  of  six  or 
seven  hours  of  prayer,  speak  of  the  observations  of 
the  monks  only,  and  not  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
church.  As  St  Jerom,"  where  he  describes  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  monasteries  erected  by  the  famous 
Lady  Paula,  says.  They  sung  the  psalter  in  order,  in 
the  morning,  at  the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours, 
and  at  evening,  and  at  midnight  And  giving  di- 
rections in  another  place  to  Loeta,  how  to  educate 
her  daughter  in  the  monastic  life,  he  prescribes  the 


.    ^  Cass.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  "  Ibid.  cap.  4. 

**  Bona  de  Psalmod.  cap.  1 1.  sect  1.  u.  2. 

■•  Patrick  of  Prayer,  part  2.  chap.  11.  p.  109. 

*'  Origen.  ircpl  evxn«.  n.  33,  35. 

*)  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  7.  p.  854.  Ed.  Oxon. 

"  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  23.  t  1.  p.  1106.  "Ewditml  xt 
Vfivoi  Iv  avT^  rp  dyia  lKK\fi<ria  iitivtKM  ylifOWTai,  Kal 
trpotrtvxal  cwOtva!,  XvXf^xol  tc  Hfia  }Jfa\fiol  Kal  jrponv- 
Xai. 

"  Chrys.  Horn.  18.  in  Act.  p.  174,  176.  Horn.  6.  in  1  Tim. 
p.  1550. 


■>  Ibid.  Horn.  4.  de  Anna,  t  2.  p.  995.  n»«  ivtwrdv,  iif- 
OpwH-ov  /StctfTtK^y,  diKa<mip[w  irpo<rri\mfii»o»,  kotA  rptlv 
&pai  idXtvOaiTfji  fifiipa^i  iccu  th iKK\n<riav licrpixu't^C' 

**  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  p.  409. 

^  Martin.  Bracar.  Capitul.  Synod,  cap.  61.  Si  quis  cleri- 
cus  intra  civitatem  fuerit,  aut  in  quolibet  loco,  in  quo  eccle- 
sia  est,  et  ad  quotidianum  psallendi  sacrificium  non  con- 
venerit ;  deponatur  a  clero,  &c. 

■*  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulse,  Epist  27.  cap.  10.  Mane, 
bora  tertia,  sexta,  nona,  vespere,  noctis  medio,  per  ordi- 
nem  psalterium  cantabant 
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same  hours  to  be  observed  in  devotion.**  And  the 
like  xnay  be  seen  in  St  Basil,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Caa- 
sian,  Cassiodore,  and  most  other  writers,  nay,  even 
St  Chrysostom  himself,  who  speaks  but  of  three 
solenm  hours  of  prayer  in  the  church,  yet  when  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  monks  and  their  insti- 
tutions, he  g^ves  in  much  the  same  number  of  ca- 
nonical hours  as  others  do.  He  tells  us,**  they  had 
their  midnight  hymns,  their  morning  prayers,  their 
third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  and  last  of  all  their 
evening  prayers.  But  I  will  not  deny  that  by  this 
time  these  hours  of  prayers  might  in  some  places  of 
the  East  be  admitted  into  the  churches.  For  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions  has  different  directions 
upon  this  point :  in  some  places**  he  speaks  only  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer  in  the  church ;  but  in 
another  he  prescribes  this  rule  to  be  observed  by  the 
bishops  in  the  church :  Ye  shall  make  prayers  **  in 
the  morning,  and  at  the  third  hour,  and  the  sixth, 
and  the  ninth,  and  at  evening,  and  at  cock-crowing. 
In  the  morning  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  that 
he  hath  enlightened  you,  removing  the  night  and 
'bringing  in  the  day :  at  the  third  hour,  because  at 
that  time  the  Lord  received  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion from  Pilate :  at  the  sixth  hour,  because  at  that 
time,  after  the  Lord  was  crucified,  all  things  were 
shaken  and  moved  with  horror  and  astonishment  at 
the  audacious  fact  of  the  impious  Jews,  detesting 
the  affiront  that  was  put  upon  their  Lord :  at  even- 
ing giving  thanks  to  God,  who  hath  given  the  night 
to  be  a  rest  from  our  daily  labours:  at  cock-crowing, 
because  that  hour  brings  the  welcome  news  of  the 
day,  to  work  the  works  of  light  If  you  cannot  go  to 
church  because  of  the  infidels,  you  shall  assemble 
in  a  house :  or  if  you  can  neither  assemble  in  a 
house,  nor  in  the  church,  then  let  every  one  sing, 
read,  and  pray  by  himself;  or  two  or  three  together: 
"  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  One 
may  conjecture  from  this  passage,  that  this  author, 
living  in  the  time  when  these  canonical  hours  began 
to  be  in  request  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, found  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  usage  of 
some  churches,  and  therefore  drew  his  scheme  of 
directions  in  conformity  to  their  practice. 


And  it  being  allowed,  that  about 
this  time  they  began  gradually  to     whatanvfeewM 
take  place  in  the  church,  it  will  not  n^nfc^hoiwbySi 


be  amiss  to  take  a  short  vie^  of  them 
in  particular,  and  examine  what  parts  of  Divine 
service  were  performed  in  each  of  them.  Cassian, 
speaking  of  the  first  institution  of  them  in  the 
monasteries  of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  where 
they  had  their  first  birth,  says**  they  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  celebrated  with  the  singing  of  three  psalms 
at  every  meeting.  And  these,  intermixed  with  some 
prayers,  were  the  whole  service.  So  that  these  were 
but  short  offices  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  morn- 
ing and  evening  service.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  church  did  not  precisely  follow 
these  monastic  rules,  but  made  proper  offices  for 
herself  to  be  used  upon  these  occasions,  partly  be- 
cause the  monastic  offices  were  very  different  from 
one  another,  and  not  always  chosen  with  the  great- 
est discretion.  Of  which  I  need  but  give  one  proof 
here  out  of  the  council  of  Braga,  which  made  a 
canon  to  this  purpose,"  That  by  common  consent 
one  and  the  same  order  of  singing  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  morning  and  evening  offices,  and  that 
the  private  and  different  customs  of  the  monasteries 
should  not  be  mingled  with  the  rules  of  the  church. 
The  GalUcan  church,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
council  of  Tours,  it  is  certain,  had  a  very  different 
rule  from  that  of  the  Eastern  monasteries  about  the 
niunber  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  antiphonas  to  be 
said  at  the  several  hours  and  times  of  prayer.  For 
in  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council,**  about  the 
year  567i  a  very  peculiar  order  was  made,  that  the 
method  of  psalmody  and  number  of  hymns  should 
be  in  proportion  to.  the  number  of  the  hours  or 
months  in  which  they  were  used :  the  new  morning 
service  was  to  be  performed  with  six  antiphonas 
and  two  psalms  in  the  height  of  summer ;  in  Sep- 
tember, there  were  to  be  seven  antiphonas  and  two 
psalms;  in  October,  eight  antiphonas  and  three 
psalms ;  in  November,  nine  and  three  psalms ;  in 
December,  ten  and  three  psalms ;  and  the  same  in 
January  and  February,  until  Easter.  So  again  at^^ 
the  sixth  hour  there  were  to  be  six  psalms  and  the 
hallelujah,  and  at  the  twelfth  hour  twelve  psalms 


**  Hieron.  Ep.  7.  ad  LaBtam.  Astuetcat  exempload  ora- 
tiones  et  psalmos  nocte  consurgere,  mane  hymnos  canere, 
tertia,  sexta,  Donahora  stare  in  acie,  quasi  bellatricem  Chris- 
ti ;  accensaque  luceraa  reddere  sacrificium  vespertinum. 

••  Chrys.  Horn.  14.  in  1  Tim.  p.  1599. 

••  Constit.  lib.  2.  cap.  59.  lib.  8.  cap.  35. 

« Ibid.  cap.  34. 

*"  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Itaque  in  Palsstinn 
vel  Mesopotamise  monasteriis,  ac  totius  Orientis,  siipradic- 
(arum  horartim  solennitates  trinis  psalmis  quotidie  fini- 
uutur. 

**'  Cone.  Bracarens.  1.  can.  19.  Placuit  omnibus  cum- 
muni  consensu,  ut  unus  atque  idem  psallendi  nrdo  in  matu- 
tinis  vel  vespertinis  officiis  teneatur,  et  non  diverss  ac 


private  monasteriorum  consuetudines  contra  ecclesiaiticas 
r^gulas  sint  permiztc,  vel  cum  ecdesiasticis  regulis  sint 
permixtflD. 

*»  Cone.  Turon.  i,  can.  19. .  Iste  ordo  psallendi  servetur. 
at  in  diebus  sstivis  ad  matutinum  sex  antiphonK  binis 
psalmis  explicentur.  Toto  augusto  manicationes  fiant« 
quia  festivirates  sunt  etmissc.  Septembri  septem  antiphonae 
explicentur  binis  psalmis;  Octobri  octo  temis  psalmis; 
Novembri  novem  temis  psalmis :  Decembri  decem  temis 

psalmis :  J  anuario  et  Februario,  itidem  usque  ad  Pascba. 

Superest,  ut  vel  duodecim  psalmi  expediantur  ad  matuti- 
num, quia  patrum  statuta  prseceperunt  ut  ad  sextam  sex 
psalmi  dicantur  cum  alleluia ;  et  ad  duodecimam  duodecim, 
itemque  cum  alleluia,  &c. 
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and  the  hallelujah.  And  in  the  whole  month  of 
Augusti  there  should  be  manicadons,  that  is,  as 
Mabillon"  explains  it  out  of  Airaoinus,"  early  ma- 
tins, or  morning  service,  without  any  psalms,  be- 
cause it  was  harvest  time,  and  men  were  in  haste 
to  be  gone  to  their  labour,  when  they  had  perform- 
ed the  solemnity  of  the  festivals,  which  in  that 
month  were  frequent  above  others.  This  shows, 
that  no  certain  rule  was  at  first  observed  about  these 
canonical  hours,  but  that  they  varied  both  as  to 
their  number  and  service  in  their  first  original 

The  first  of  these  ofllces  was  the 

Srtt.  10.  .  ^.  .  ^. 

or  ttM.  mmhuimm,  motuHna,  or  vnma,  the  new  mommff 
«rw  morninff  mt-  gervicc,  80  Called  m  contradistmction 
to  the  old  morning  service,  which  was 
always  early  before  day ;  whereas  this  was  after  the 
day  was  begun.  Cassian**  tells  us,  this  was  first 
set  up  in  the  monastery  of  Bethleem,  fbr  till  that 
time  the  morning  service  used  to  end  with  the  old 
nocturnal  psalms  and  prayers  and  the  daily  vigils, 
after  which  they  used  to  betake  themselves  to  rest 
till  the  third  hour,  which  was  the  first  hour  of  di- 
urnal prayer,  till  this  new  oflSce  of  morning  prayer 
was  set  up  within  Cassian's  memory,  to  prevent 
some  inconveniences,  which  he  there  mentions. 
He  often  gives  it  the  name  therefore  of  noceUa  ao- 
lennitaSf  the  new  solemnity,  as  being  so  lately  in- 
vented. And  this  is  the  true  reason  why,  in  most 
of  the  writers  before  Cassian,  such  as  St  Jerom, 
the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  St  Basil,  and  others 
who  speak  particularly  of  (he  canonical  hours,  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  first  hour,  but  they  always 
reckon  them  up  after  this  manner,  the  morning, 
meaning  the  morning  vigil  before  day,  the  third,  the 
sixth,  the  ninth,  without  mentioning  the  first,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  their  time  as  yet  become  an  ac- 
customed hour  of  prayer.  But  when  it  was  once 
made  a  canonical  hour,  to  complete  the  number  of 
seven  times  a  day,  then  there  were  psalms  particu- 
larly appointed  for  this  service,  which  Cassian" 
says  were  these  three,  the  fiftieth,  sixty-second,  and 
eighty-ninth ;  which,  according  to  our  computation, 
are  the  fifty-first,  sixty-third,  and  ninetieth.  The 
first  of  which,  is  that  which  the  ancients  called 
properly  the  psalm  of  confession,  or  penitential 
psalm,  which  begins, "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God, 
after  thy  great  goodness :  according  to  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  mercies,  do  away  mine  offences."  This, 
Cassian  says  in  the  same  place,  was  used  by  all  the 


churches  of  Italy  in  his  time  as  the  close  of  this 
morning  service.  The  second  of  these  psalms  is 
that  which  the  ancients  called  by  a  peculiar  name, 
the  morning  psalm,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  be- 
cause it  begins  with  those  words,  **  O  God,  my  God, 
early  will  I  awake  unto  thee,"  or,  ''early  will  I  seek 
thee ;"  and  was  always  used  in  the  old  antdocan 
service  before  this  new  service  was  set  up.  The 
third  of  these  psalms,  which  is  the  ninetieth,  seems 
to  be  taken  into  this  service  upon  the  account  of 
those  words  in  it  suiting  the  state  of  human  life, 
**  In  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  groweth  up,  but 
in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried  a^  and  wither^ 
ed :"  and,  **  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  i^ly  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

Next  after  this,  in  all  soch  churches 
as  admitted  the  first,  was  the  teriia^  or  ^{^J^  * 
third  hour,  that  is,  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing: this  is  mentioned  by  all  the  writers  that  say 
any  thing  of  hours  of  prayer ;  some  saying  it  was 
to  be  observed  in  regard*"  to  our  Saviour's  being 
condemned  by  Pilate  at  that  time ;  and  others,  in 
memory  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  coming  upon  the  apos- 
tles ***  at  that  hour :  that  men  might  with  one  ndnd 
worship  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  beg  of  him  the  same 
sanctification,  direction,  and  protection,  imitating 
David's  prayer,  in  saying,  *<  Create  in  me  a  dean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me," 
Psal.  IL :  in  another  place,  '*  Let  tl\y  loving  Spirit 
lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righteousness,"  PsaL 
cxliii.  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Cassian  and 
St  Basil  for  this  solemnity.  But  whether  any  par- 
ticular psalms  were  appropriated  to  this  service,  we 
are  not  told,  but  only  in  general  Cassian  says,  three 
psalms,  together  with  prayers,  were  appointed  fbr 
every  hour.  But  on  all  festivals  this  service  was 
omitted,  because  on  Sundays  the  conmiunion  ser- 
vice was  used,  which  always  began  at  this  hour. 

The  next  hour  was  the  sixth,  or 
noon-day  service.    At  which  time,  St     of  ti»«th  bow, 

or  Dooo-da J  mttIcv. 

Basil  says,***  they  used  the  90th  or 
91 8 1  Psalm,  praying  for  protection  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  noon-day  devil,  iatftovis  fuini/i^piyov, 
for  so  the  Septuagint  and  other  translations  render 
the  words  of  that  Psalm,  **  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
for  any  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth 
by  day;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  nor  for  the  sickness,  nor  the  devil  de- 
stroying at  noon-day.     What  other  psalms  they 


••  Mabil.  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  n.  54.  p.  422. 

•*  Almoin.  Hiat.  Francor.  lib.  3.  cap.  81.  Porro  toto 
Aiigusto,  propter  crebras  festivitatei,  maaicattones  fiebant. 
Manicare  autem  mane  surgere  dicitur. 

*"  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  Sciendum  tamen  banc 
matutinam,  quae  nunc  observatur  in  Occiduis  vel  maxime 
regionibus,  canonicam  functionem,  nostro  tempore,  in  nos- 
tro  quoque  monasterio  primitus  institutam,  ubi  Dominus 
noster  Jesus  Christus  natus  ex  virgine.— Usque  ad  illud 
enim  tern  pus,  hac  solennitate  matutina,  quae  ezpletis  noc- 


tumis  psalmis  et  oruUonibus  post  modicum  temporis  inter- 
vallum  solet  in  Galliae  monasterib  celebrari,  cum  quotidi- 
anis  Tigiliis  pariter  consummaU,  reliquas  horaa  reflection! 
corporum  deputatas,  a  migoribus  nostris  iuTenimna. 

"  Cassian.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Quinquagetimum  vert)  psal- 
mum,  et  sezagesimum  secundum,  et  octogestmum  nomum 
huic  novell®  solennitati  novimus  fuisse  deputatoa. 

**  See  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  lib.  8.  c.  .^. 

>**  Basil.  ReguL  Migor.  qu.  37.  Cassian.  Institut.  lib. 
3.  c.  3.  M  Basil  ibid. 
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used  he  tells  us  not,  but  probably  they  mig^t  be 
some  that  had  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  this  service  was  ap- 
pointed in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  im- 
maculate sacrifice  to  the  Father  at  this  hour. 

g,^  ,3^  The  last  hour  of  prayer  in  the  day- 

or^^ISS  time,  was  the  mnth  hour,  that  is, 
""^  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 

our  Saviour  expired  upon  the  cross,  and  by  his 
death  triumphed  over  death  and  helL  At  this  hour 
Cornelius  was  praying,  when  he  was  visited  by  an 
angel:  as  Peter  was  at  the  sixth  hour,  when  he 
had  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven. 
This  was  the  hour  when  Peter  and  John  went  up 
into  the  temple,  '^  at  the  ninth  hour,  being  the  hour 
of  prayer,"  and  the  usual  time  of'tfae  Jewish  evening 
sacrifice.  Ii\  regard  to  all  which  the  church  seems 
to  have  taken  this  hour  for  a  solenm  tin^e  of  public 
prayer  before  the  two  last  mentioned.  For  the 
council  of  Laodicea^  expressly  mentions  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer,  and  orders  that  the  same  service 
should  be  used  in  that  as  was  appointed  for  even- 
ing prayer.  And  St  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  three 
hours***  of  public  prayer  in  the  day,  may  most  rear 
sonably  be  understood  to  intend  this  ninth  hour  as 
the  third  of  them ;  because  in  another  place  he 
seems**  to  recommend  it  as  such :  for,  speaking  of 
the  apostles  going  into  the  temple  at  the  ninth  hour, 
being  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  says.  They  observed 
this  hoDi  not  without  very  good  reason :  for  I  have 
often  told  you  concerning  this  hour,  that  it  was  the 
time  when  paradise  was  opened,  and  the  thief  en- 
tered into  it;  this  the  time  when  the  curse  was 
taken  away,  when  the  sacrifice  of  the  world  was  offer- 
ed, when  the  darkness  was  dissolved,  and  the  light, 
as  well  sensible  as  spiritual,  shone  forth.  It  was  at 
the  ninth  hour,  when  others,  after  dinner  and  drunk- 
enness, sleep  a  deep  sleep,  that  they  then,  being 
sober  and  vigilant,  and  fervent  in  love,  made  haste 
to  prayer.  And  if  they  needed  to  be  so  exact  and 
assiduous  in  prayer,  who  had  such  boldness,  and 
were  conscious  of  no  evil ;  what  shall  we  do,  who 
are  overrun  with  wounds  and  sores,  and  neglect  to 
use  the  medicine  of  prayer  ?  This  character  here 
given  of  the  ninth  hour,  makes  it  probable  to  me, 
that  this  was  one  of  those  three  famous  hours  of 
prayer,  which  in  the  former  place  he  exhorts  all 
men  to  firequent  in  public.  We  have  no  particular 
account  in  any  writer,  of  the  psalms  or  prayers  to 
be  used  at  this  hour,  but  only  what  we  have  heard 
before  out  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  that  it  was 
to  be  the  same  with  the  evening  service ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  draw  our  accounts  of  it  from  thence. 
Now,  because  we  have  a  more  ample  and  distinct 
account  of  the  morning  and  evening  daily  service* 


than  of  any  other  stated  hours  of  prayer  in  the  an- 
ciei  t  church,  (as  being  both  more  ancient  and  more 
celebrated  than  the  rest,)  I  shall  give  a  more  par- 
ticu  ar  and  exact  description  of  the  several  parts, 
and  method  of  performing  those  offices,  from  such 
records  as  may  be  depended  on  for  their  truth  and 
fidelity ;  and  have  therefore  reserved  the  consider- 
ation of  these  for  the  two  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  ORDER   OF  THEIR   DAILY  MORNING   SERVICE. 

The  most  noted  and  usual  times  of 

meeting,  besides  those  of  the  Lord's   rhtSl&Jt'mon- 

day,  were  the  morning  and  evening  of  KttbSi^hi^c 


every  day,  which  in  times  of  peace  EJ^lJli^  ■'^'* 
were  constantly  and  regularly  ob- 
served. I  will  describe  the  order  of  these  services, 
as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Constitutions,  and 
compare  the  several  parts  of  them  with  the  memo- 
rials and  accounts  that  are  left  us  by  other  ancient 
writers.  The  order  for  the  morning  service  begins 
with  the  appointment  of  the  ^aXfibc  6pBpiv6ct  the 
morning  psahn,  as  the  author  of  the  Constitutions 
terms  it.*  He  names  not  what  psalm  it  was  in  this 
place,  but  in  another  place  he  calls  it  the  sixty- 
second;  that  is,  in  our  division,  the  sixty-thiid. 
Which  (to  show  how  proper  it  was  to  begin  their 
morning  service  with,  botfi  in  relation  to  the  night 
past  and  the  day  approaching)  I  think  it  not  im- 
proper to  recite  in  this  place,  according  to  our  old 
version,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  translation  of 
the  Septuiagint  used  in  the  ancient  church. 

PSALM  LXIIL 

1  0  6oD,  thou  art  my  God:  early  will  I  seek  thee. 

2  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  also  long- 
eth  after  thee,  in  a  barren  and  dry  land,  where  no 
water  is. 

3  Thus  have  I  looked  for  thee  in  holiness ;  that 
I  might  behold  thy  power  and  glory. 

4  For  thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  the  life 
itself:  my  lips  shall  praise  thee. 

5  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnify  thee  on  this 
manner,  and  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name. 

6  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  even  as  it  were  with 
marrow  and  fatness,  when  my  mouth  praiseth  thee 
with  joyful  lips. 

7  Have  I  not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed,  and 
thought  upon  thee  when  I  was  waking? 

8  Because  thou  hast  been  my  helper,  therefore 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice. 


'  Cone.  Laodic.  can.  18. 

•  Chrys.  Horn.  14.  ini  Tim.  p.  1S99. 


>«  Ibid.  Horn.  12.  De  Inscriptione  Act  Apost  t.  5.  p.  176. 
I  Constit.  lib.  8.  cap.  37.  Confer,  lib.  2.  c  d9. 
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9  My  soul  hangeth  upon  thee:  thy  right  hand 
hath  upholden  me. 

10  These  also  that  seek  the  hurt  of  my  soul,  they 
shall  go  under  the  earth. 

11  Let  them  fall  (Septuagint,  They  shall  fall) 
upon  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  they  may  be  a 
portion  for  foxes. 

12  But  the  king  shall  rejoice  in  Grod;  all  they 
also  that  swear  by  him  shall  be  commended :  but  the 
mouth  of  them  that  speak  hes  shall  be  stopped. 

SL  Chrysostom  shows  that  the  au* 
What  notice  m  thor  of  the  Constitutions  does  not  im* 

hava  of  thia  morn-  .        «  .  i 

i"f  pnini  in  other  pose  upou  US  m  this  monung  psalm : 
for  he  says,'  The  fathers  of  the  church 
appointed  it  to  be^said  every  morning,  as  a  spiritual 
song  and  medicine  to  blot  out  our  sins ;  to  kindle  in 
us  a  desire  of  God;  to  raise  our  souls,  and  inflame 
them  with  a  mighty  Are  of  devotion ;  to  make  us 
overflow  with  goodness  and  love,  and  send  us  with 
such  preparation  to  approach  and  appear  before  God. 
He  names  not  the  psalm,  but  he  repeats  the  first 
words,  '*  O  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  awake  unto 
thee.  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee."  And,  "  Thus 
have  I  appeared  before  thee  in  holiness,  that  I  might 
behold  diy  power  and  glory."  By  which  we  may 
know  that  it  is  the  same  psalm.  He  says,  he  had 
before  made  an  exposition  upon  this  psalm ;  and  re- 
fers his  reader  thither  for  a  larger  account  of  it : 
but  that,  by  injury  of  time,  is  now  lost,  and  we  are 
beholden  to  this  passage  by  the  by  for  all  the  notice 
we  have  of  this  morning  psalm  out  of  him,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  commenting  upon  the  evening 
psalm ;  of  which  more  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place. 
Besides  Chrysostom,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Cas- 
sian  for  the  use  of  tliis  psalm ;  for,  speaking  of  the 
several  hours  of  prayer,  and  assigning  reasons  out 
of  Scripture  for  them,  he  makes  this  to  be  one  rea- 
son for  morning  prayer,  that  the  psalm,  which  was 
daily  sung  in  that  office,'  did  properly  instruct  men 
about  their  obligations  to  this  duty,  saying,  '*  O  God, 
my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee."  And  Athanasius 
also  once  or  twice  recommends  this  psalm  to  virgins 
and  others,  as  proper  to  be  said  privately  in  their 
morning  devotions.  Rising  early  in  the  morning, 
says  he  to  Marcellinus,*  sing  the  sixty-second  Psalm. 
And  again/  to  the  virgins,  In  the  morning  sing  this 
psalm,  "  O  God,  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee." 
These  were  but  private  directions,  inde^  but  pro- 
bably might  be  suited  to  the  orders  and  measures  of 
public  worship;  it  being  evident,  from  the  forecited 


«  Chrys.  Com.  in  PsaL  cxL  U  3.  p.  545.    Totovros  l<rri 

'  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  De  matutina  vero  bo- 
lennitate  etiam  illud  dob  instruit,  quod  in  ipsa  quotidie  de- 
cantari  solet,  Deus  meus  ad  te  de  luce  vigilo. 

*  AthaD.  Ep.  ad  MarcelUnum,  t.  1.  p.  975.  *Op0ptlw» 
^6Wt  Tdif  i^fiico<rr6v  it&rtpoif. 


authors,  that  this  psalm  was  the  usual  introduction 
to  their  morning  devotions. 

Immediately  after  this  morning 
psalm,  without  mention  of  any  other  Ntsit«tbtp«iB 
psalmody,  or  reading  any  lessons  out  fcrthoeatKhumau, 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  follow  ^^^"^  ^^ 
the  prayers  for  the  several  orders  of 
catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  of  baptism, 
and  penitents,  as  in  the  general  service  of  the  Lord's 
day,  which,  because  I  shall  recite  them  at  large  in 
that  service,'  I  omit  to  mention  any  further  in  this 
place.  Only  observing,  that  these  prayers  were 
performed  partly  by  the  deacons  rpo9f«#yq«ic,  bidding 
the  people  pray,  and  repeating  the  several  petitions 
they  were  to  nuike  for  those  several  orders  of  men; 
and  partly  by  the  bishop's  invocation  of  benediction 
said  over  them,  as  they  bowed  down  \o  receive  the 
blessing  before  their  dismission. 

When  these  several  orders  were  sent  ^^^  ^ 
away,  there  followed  the  prayers  tJiS^SaJSJSi 
which,  on  the  Lord's  day,  began  the  Kdto?wiS.*£S 
communion  service,  and  which  upon  •'^^^'••«*"°«*^ 
that  account  were  usually  styled  i^ai  vwr^v,  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  or  communicants,  because 
none  but  they  who  had  a  right  to  communicate  in 
the  euchaiist  might  be  present  at  them.  These 
were  the  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  world;  and  all 
orders  of  men  in  the  church,  which  always  went 
before  the  consecration  of  theeucharist  And  though 
there  were  no  consecration  of  the  euchatist  pn  these 
ordinary  days,  yet  these  general  prayers  were  al- 
ways used  in  the  daily  morning  service.  I  omit  the 
reciting  of  them  here  for  the  same  reason  as  I  do 
the  former,  because  the  reader  may  find  them  re- 
hearsed at  large  hereafter,'  in  the  entrance  on  the 
conmiunion  service. 

I  only  observe  here,  that  there  is  ^^^ 
mention  made,  in  other  writers  as  well  h«^'»hJ2^,^ 
as  the  Constitutions,  of  these  prayers  *»  «*»>"''^'* 
for  the  whole  state  of  the  world,  and  all  orders  of 
men  in  the  church.  For  Chrysostom,  writing  upon 
those  words  of  SL  Paul,  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that 
first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings, 
and  all  that  are  in  authority ;"  says,  This  word^ "  first 
of  all,"  relates  to  the  daily  worship ;  wherein  they 
that  were  initiated  knew  what  was  done  every  day, 
morning  and  evening;*  how  we  nuike  suppUcation 
to  God  for  the  whole  world,  for  kings  and  all  that 
are  in  authority.  This  clearly  shows,  that  such 
prayers  were  not  only  made  on  communion  days  at 


*  Id.  de  Viiginit  t.  1.  p.  1057.  Updv  Spdpom  di  t6i>  ^oX- 
fi6v  TovTov  X^ycTi,  'O  0(^,  Of  o«  /aov,  ir/Bo«  vk  6pdpl!lm, 

*  See  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.         '  See  Book  XV.  chap.  1. 

*  Chryg.  Horn.  6.  in  1  Tim.  p.  1550.  Tov^o  iaaoiv  oi 
fivraij  irSn  Ka^*  iK&Tf}»  iifjiipav  yipiTai  kox  iv  itrripa 
Kal  Ttputa,  irSn  wwip  iravrdt  tov  KOirfioVf  koI  /SsflriXcW, 
Kal  irdvTwif  rwv  h  6ircp«X9  ^>^v  iroioOfitBa  Tikar  Mifo-ur 
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the  pelebration  of  the  encharist,  but  every  daj,  both 
morning  and  evening  also,  when  it  is  certain  there 
could  be  no  sacrifice  but  only  that  of  their  prayers ; 
for  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist  in  that  age 
was  never  made  at  evening  prayer.  In  this  sense 
we  may  understand  many  of  the  ancient  apologists, 
when  they  speak  of  making  prayers  continually  for 
the  Roman  government  Thus  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  tells  -ffimylian  the  prefect,  We  wor- 
ship the  one  God,  Maker  of  all  things^  who  gave 
the  empire  to  Valerian  and  Gallienus  our  divine 
governors  :  to  Him  we  pray*  continually  for  their 
kingdom,  that  it  may  be  preserved  free  from  dis- 
turbance and  commotion.  And  so  Tertullian**  ac- 
quaints Scapula :  We  offer  sacrifice  for  the  emperor's 
safety,  but  to  no  other  god  but  our  God  and  his ; 
and  in  that  manner  as  God  has  appointed,  that  is 
to  say,  by  prayer  alone  without  blood.  In  like 
manner  Cyprian  tells  Demetrian:"  We  continually 
pour  forth  supplications  and  prayers  for  driving 
away  your  enemies,  and  procuring  rain,  and  either 
for  removing  or  moderating  your  calamities ;  and 
we  pray  instantly  and  incessantly  day  and  night 
for  your  peace  and  safety,  appeasing  God  and  ren- 
dering him  propititious  unto  you.  Origen  also," 
answering  the  objection  of  Celsus,  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  emperor,  in 
that  they  gave  him  no  aid  in  his  wars,  and  refused 
to  fight  for  him,  among  other  things  tells  him.  That 
they  gave  him  the  most  seasonable  assistance,  pro- 
curing him  the  Divine  aid,  and  defending  him  with 
the  whole  armour  of  God.  And  this  fhey  did  in 
obedience  to  the  apostle's  admonition,  **  I  exhort, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supphcations,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
men,  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority."  He 
adds.  That  keeping  their  hands  pure,  they  fought 
in  their  prayers  to  Grod  for  their  lawftd  sovereign 
and  those  that  fought  lawfully  under  him,  that  all 
opposition  and  enemies  might  fall  before  them, 
whilst  they  were  lawfully  employed.  They  by  their 
prayers  enervated  the  power  of  devils,  the  authors 
of  war,  and  confounders  of  leagues,  and  disturbers 
of  peace ;  and  in  doing  this  they  did  the  emperor 
more  effectual  service,  than  they  that  bare  arms 
for  him.  Athenagoras  tells  the  emperors  them- 
selves, in  his  address  to  them,**  That  the  Christians 
prayed  for  their  government  and  the  royal  progeny, 
that  the  son  might  succeed  the  father  in  his  king- 
dom according  to  right,  and  that  their  empire  might 


be  extended  and  enlarged,  all  things  succeeding  ac- 
cording to  their  desire :  and  this  they  did,  both  that 
they  might  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  and 
cheerfully  observe  all  that  was  commanded  them. 
Now,  though  in  all  these  passages  there  is  no  ex- 
press mention  made  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  the  church ;  yet  their  continual  prayer,  and  their 
praying  day  and  night,  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  include  these,  without  any  prejudice  to 
other  times  of  pnbhc  or  private  devotiom.  I  now 
go  on  again  with  the  order  of  morning  prayer  in 
the  Constitutions. 

After  the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  ^^  ^ 
of  the  church  was  ended,  and  the  ^Jt^tSiT^L 
deacon  had  said,  "  Keep  us,  0  God,  2iK,S?3i2?52! 
and  preserve  us  by  thy  grace;"  which  iSiffi'toSt^ 
concludes  the  former  prayer ;  he  ex-  '"*"'  ^^' 
horted  the  people  to  pray  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity the  day  ensuing  and  all  their  lives,  in  this 
manner  :^ 

*'  Let  us  beg  of  God  his  mercies  and  compassions, 
that  this  morning  and  this  day,  and  all  the  time  of 
our  pilgrimage,  may  be  passed  by  us  in  peace  and 
without  sin:  let  us  beg  of  God,  that  he  would 
send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and  give  us  a  Christian 
end,  and  be  gracious  and  merciful  unto  us.  Let  us 
commend  ourselves  and  one  another  to  the  living 
God  by  his  only  begotten  Son." 

What  is  here  said  concerning  the  angel  of  peace, 
is  a  petition  that  came  often  in  the  devotions  of  the 
ancient  church,  both  when  they  prayed  for  them- 
selves and  others.  For  we  shall  meet  with  it  again 
in  the  evening  service,  and  in  the  prayer  for  the 
catechumens'*  mentioned  by  St  Chrysostom  in  se- 
veral plaees  of  his  writings,  where  he  often  speaks 
of  the  deacon's  bidding  men  pray  for  the  angel  of 
peace,  and  that  all  their  purposes  may  be  directed 
to  a  peaceable  end.  Which  agree  very  well  with 
this  prayer  of  the  deacon  in  the  Constitutions. 

Immediately  after  this  common  ^^^ 
prayer  of  the  deacon  and  people  to-  tJSS^SiSt^m 
gather,  (the  deacon  having  bid  the  "»-»^'«^ 
people  commend  themselves  to  God,)  the  bishop 
makes  this  commendatory  prayer,  which  is  there 
called  c^x^^  ^p<W>  ^^  morning  thanksgiving,** 
and  is  in  the  follo\iing  words : 

"  O  God,  the  God  of  spirits  and  of  all  flesh,  with 
whom  no  one  can  compare,  whom  no  one  can  ap- 
proach, that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the  day,  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night ;  look 


*  Dionyi.  Epist.  ap.  Euieb.  lib.  7.  c.  II.  Tovrw  diifvcicwt 
vvip  Ttit  fiaatXtlat  aurwi/,  Bvtov  <l<r<iXcvTov  iutfitm)^  irpotr- 
ivXo/iiiOa. 

**  TertulL  ad  Scapulam,  cap.  2.  Sacrificamus  pro  salute 
imperatoris,  sed  Deo  nostro  et  iptiui :  sed  quomudo  pne- 
cepit  Deus,  puVa  prece.  Vid.  Apol.  cap.  30,  31,  et  39. 

**  Cypr.  ad  Demetrian.  p.  193.  Pro  arcendis  hostibus  et 
imbribiu  impetrandis,  et  vel  auferendis  ?el  temperaodis  ad- 


versis,  rogamus  semper  et  preces  fundimus :  et  pro  pace  ac 
salute  vestra  propitiantes  ac  placantes  Deom,  diebus  ac 
noctibus  jugiter  atque  instanter  oramus. 

»  Orig.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  8.  p.  426. 

**  Atbenag.  Legatio  pro  Qiristianis,  p.  39. 

**  See  these  places  of  Chrysostom  cited  Book  XIV.  chap. 
5.  sect  4. 

»  Conatit  lib.  a  cap.  37. 
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down  now  upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  fayour, 
and  receive  our  morning  thanksgivingSi  and  have 
mercy  on  us.  For  we  have  not  spread  forth  our 
hands  to  any  strange  god.  For  there  is  not  any 
new  god  among  us,  but  thou,  our  eternal  and  im- 
mortal God,  who  hast  given  us  our  being  through 
Christ,  and  our  well-being  through  him  also.  Vouch- 
safe by  him  to  bring  us  to  everlasting  life ;  with 
whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in 
the  Holy  -Ghost,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

g^^  ^  After  this  the  deacon  bids  them 

tto^af'*"hJ3ri  bow  their  heads  and  receive  the  im- 
**"**"''**°^  position  of  hands,  or  the   bishop's 

benediction,  which  follows  under  the  title  of  x^tpo- 
Btvia  SpOfHPi^t  the  imposition  of  hands  in  morning 
prayer,  in  the  form  of  words  here  annexed. 

"  0  God,  faithful  and  true,  that  showest  mercy  to 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  them  that  love  thee ; 
who  art  the  friend  of  the  humble,  and  defender  of 
the  poor,  whose  aid  all  things  stand  in  need  of,  be- 
cause all  things  serve  thee :  look  down  upon  this  thy 
people,  who  bow  their  heads  unto  thee,  and  bless 
them  with  thy  spiritual  benediction  j  keep  them  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye ;  preserve  them  in  piety  and 
righteousness,  and  vouchsafe  to  bring  them  to  eter- 
nal life,  in  Christ  Jesus  thy  beloved  Son,  with  whom 
unto  thee  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

This  said,  the  deacon  dismisses  the  congregation 
with  the  usual  form,  UpoMtn  iv  tiprivy^  **  Depart  in 
peace.**  Which  Chrysostom  takes  notice  of  as  the 
solemn  word  for  dismissing  every  church  assembly. 
For,  speaking  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  salutation. 
Pax  vobtSf  "  Peace  be  unto  you,**  he  observes,  that 
as  it  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  every  sacred  ac- 
tion, prayer,  preaching,  blessing,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  prayers  too,  so  particularly  at  the 
bi8hop*8  entrance  into  the  church,  and  the  deacon's 
final  dismission  of  the  assembly :  The  deacon,  says 
he,  when  he  sends  you  away  **  from  this  meeting, 
does  it  with  this  prayer,  JloptvtoBt  Iv  ilpriy^  "  Go  in 
peace.** 

But  besides  this  order  of  morning 
whethCTthemoni.  praycr  laid  down  in  this  place  by  the 
author  of  the  Constitutions,  there  is, 
in  another  place,  a  prayer  or  hymn 
appointed  for  the  morning,  but  whether  for  public 
or  private  use,  is  not  said.;  I  suppose  he  intended 
it  only  for  private  devotion,  because  it  is  placed 
among  many  other  private  prayers.  He  gives  it 
the  name  of  irpocrcvx')  HtfOtvi),  the  morning  prayer. 
Other  writers  call  it  the  hymn,  and  the  angelical 
hymn,  and  the  great  doxology,  from  the  first  words 


le  pubL 


of  it,  **  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,*  which  was  the 
angels'  hymn  at  our  Saviour's  birth.  The  form  of 
it  in  this  author  runs  in  these  words : " 

^  Glory  be  to  Gqd  on  high,  in  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men.  We  praise  thee,  we  laud  thee, 
we  bless  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  worship  thee  by 
the  great  High  Priest,  thee  the  true  Gk>d,  the  only 
unbegotten,  whom  no  one  can  approach,  for  thy 
great  glory,  O  Lord,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
almighty:  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the  im- 
maculate Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  receive  our  prajrer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the 
cherubims.  For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou  only 
Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  God  of  every 
created  being,  and  our  King.  By  whom  unto  thee 
be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration. 

This  same  hymn  is  mentioned  also  by  Athana- 
tius,  in  his  book  of  Virginity,  but  he  gives  it  only 
as  a  direction  to  virgins  in  their  private  devotions: 
Early  in  the  morning,  says  he,  sing  this  psalm,  **  0 
God,  my  God,  early  will  I  awake  onto  thee.  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  thee."  (That  is  the  63rd  Psalm.) 
When  it  is  light,  say,  **  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye 
works  of  the  Lord."  (That  is  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children.)  And,"  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men.  We  laud 
thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee ;"  and  what 
follows.  It  is  great  pity  this  author  did  not  give  us 
the  whole  hymn,  that  we  might  have  compared  it 
with  that  in  the  Constitutions.  It  was  always  used 
In  the  communion  service,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  same  form,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  But  St. 
Chrysostom"  speaks  of  it  as  used  also  daily  at 
morning  prayer.  For,  describing  the  devotions  of 
those  who  led  an  ascetic  life,  he  says,  As  soon  as 
they  rose  out  of  bed,  they  met  together  and  made  a 
quire,  and  as  it  were  with  one  mouth  sang  hjrmns 
to  God,  praising  him,  and  giving  him  thanks  for 
all  his  blessings  both  general  and  particular ;  and, 
among  other  things,  like  angels  on  earth,  singing, 
**  Glory  be  to  Grod  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men."  And  Mabillon*  observes 
out  of  the  Rules  of  Cssarius  Arelatensis  and  Aure- 
lian  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  that  it  is 
there  appointed  to  be  sung  at  matins,  or  morning 
prayer,  every  Lord's  day,  and  on  Easter  day,  and 
such  other  noted  festivals.  Which  shows,  that,  at 
least  in  some  churches,  it  was  used  in  other  offices 
besides  the  communion  service,  and  among  the 
monks  as  ah  ordinary  hymn  in  their  daily  morn- 
ing service.  And  so  it  is  now  used  among  the 
modem  Greeks,  as  a  learned  searcher  of  their 
rituals'*  informs  us  in  his  account  of  the  Greek 
church. 


**  Chryg.  Horn.  52.  in  eos  qui  Pascha  jejunant,  t.  5. 
p.  713. 
"  Constit.  lib.  7.  cap.  47. 
»■  Athan.  de  Virgin.  1. 1.  p.  1067. 


>»  Chrys.  Horn.  69.  in  Matt  p.  600. 
*  MabiL  de  Cursu  Gallicano,  p.  407. 
«  Smith  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  73A. 
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Bat  it  seems  a  little  more  difficult  to 
account  for  another  thing,  which  is 
^  IITth^  iSi  omitted  in  the  Constitutions.  For 
there  is  no  order  there  either  for  psalms 
or  lessons  to  be  read  in  the  nioming  service,  be- 
sides that  one  psalm,  which  was  particularly  styled 
the  morning  psalm.  Whereas  other  authors,  and 
particularly  Cassian,  speak  of  three  psalms  read  at 
every  assembly  through  all  the  canonical  hours  of 
the  day ;"  and  he  remarks  precisely  for  the  morning 
service  the  very  psalms"  that  were  used,  namely,  the 
50th,  that  is,  our  51st,  which  they  commonly  called 
the  penitential  psalm :  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
God,  after  thy  great  goodness:  according  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies,  do  away  my  offences : " 
and  together  with  that,  the  62nd  Psalm,  that  is,  the 
63rd  in  our  division,  which  was  commonly  called 
the  morning  psalm,  as  we  have  noted  before :  and 
the  89th,  that  is,  our  90th  Psalm,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  funeral  office,  but  is  as  proper  for  the 
service  of  every  day,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  all  men 
whenever  they  begin  a  new  day,  because  of  those 
excellent  petitions  in  it  for  God's  protection  and 
favour,  and  for  wisdom  to  consider  our  latter  end; 
"  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  ap- 
ply our  hearts  unto  wisdom :"  and  for  that  it  so 
fietmiliarly  puts  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality,  compar- 
ing our  life  to  a  sleep,  which  fades  away  suddenly 
like  the  grass;  ''In  the  morning  it  is  green  and 
groweth  up,  but  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried 
up,  and  withered."  By  which  we  may  judge  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  ancients  in  appoint- 
ing this  psalm  to  be  used  constantly  in  the  daily 
course  of  morning  service.  Cassian  observes  further 
in  the  same  place,**  that  in  his  time,  throughout  all 
the  churches  of  Italy,  their  morning  hymns  were 
concluded  with  the  penitential  psalm,  that  is,  the 
50th  according  to  his  account,  but  with  us  the  51st 
And  St.  Basil"  remarks  the  same  thing  for  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  East,  that  their  vigils,  or  noctur- 
nal psalmody,  was  concluded,  when  the  morning 
appc^ured,  with  the  psalm  of  confession,  by  which 
he  means  no  other  but  this  same  51st,  or  peniten- 
tial psalm,  as  I  have  evidently  showed  in  another" 
place.  What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  author  of  the 


Constitutions,  who  speaks  but  of  one  psalm  in  the 
morning  service?  I  answer,  1.  No  doubt  there  were 
different  customs  in  different  churches,  and  in  no- 
thing did  the  practice  vary  more  than  in  the  rules 
and  measures  about  psalmody,  as  we  shall  see  more 
clearly  hereafter.  So  that  both  accounts  may  be 
very  true,  only  applying  them  to  the  state  and  prac- 
tice of  different  churches.  2.  I  have  observed  be- 
fore," That  the  primitive  morning  service,  in  times 
of  persecution  especially,  was  no  other  but  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vigils,  or  arUelucan  or  nocturnal  ser- 
vice, which  concluded  towards  break  of  day  with 
some  proper  morning  psalm,  such  as  the  5l8t,  or 
63rd,  or  90th,  and  certain  prayers  or  collects  proper 
to  the  occasion ;  the  preceding  part  of  the  morning 
having  been  spent  in  psalms  and  hymns  to  a  greater 
measure  and  number,  sometimes  ten,  twelve,  eigh- 
teen, or  twenty,  and  these  intermingled  with  lessons 
of  Scripture,  and  pubhc  or  .private  prayers  between 
them ;  but  when  the  morning  service  was  made  a 
distinct  office  from  the  vigils,  as  it  began  to  be  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  then  some  other  psalms 
were  added  to  the  morning  psalm,  and  three  psalms 
at  least  were  read  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  of- . 
fices ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  with  but 
one  psalm  in  the  order  for  morning  service  in  the 
Constitutions,  and  three  in  others,  which  were  of 
later  appointment  Cassian  himself,  who  gives  the 
best  account  of  these  things  of  any  other  writer, 
plainly  fovours  this  observation :  for  he  tells  us  in 
one  place,"  that  the  Egyptians  never  admitted  of 
any  morning  office  distinct  from  their  nocturnal 
vigils,  nor  of  any  other  times  of  public  worship  be- 
sides the  evening  hours  and  nocturnal  assemblies, 
except  on  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day,  when 
they  met  also  at  the  third  hour,  that  is,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  celebrate  the  communion  on  those 
days.  All  other  times  they  spent  in  labouring  pri- 
vately in  their  cells,  joining  continual  meditation  of 
the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  with  their  labour, 
and  mingling  short  prayers  and  ejaculations  with 
them ;  so  making  the  whole  day  but  one  continued 
office  of  devotion,  which  others  performed  by  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  distinction  of  stated  hours  of  prayer. 
In  another  place"  he  tells  us.  That  they  who  first 


9  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  In  PalflBstinie  et  Me- 
sopotamiae  monasteriis  ac  totius  Orientis  supradictarum  ho- 
rarum  solennitates  tribus  psalmis  quotidie  finiuntur. 

"  Id.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Quinquagesimam  vero  psalmum  et 
sexagesimum  secundum  et  octogesimum  nonam  huic  novellae 
■olennitati  novimus  fuisse  deputatos. 

**  Cassian.  ibid.  Denique  per  Italiam  hodieque  consum- 
matis  matutinalibus  hymnis  quinquagesimus  ptalmus  in 
nnitersis  ecclesiis  canitur. 

*  Basil  Ep.  &3.  ad  Neocaesar.  1 3.  p.  96.    'Bfiipav  ^n 

irtroXafiiriajiv ir&wTis  t6v  T^t  Ij^ofioXoyiio'tmt  ^aXfidv 

&»a<^ipH<n  Tw  Yivpitf. 

M  See  below,  sect.  13.  of  this  chapter. 

"  Book  XIII.  chap.  9.  sect.  4  and  lU. 
.    *  Cassian.  Institat.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.   Apud  illos  hnc  ofBcia, 


quae  Domino  solvere  per  distinctiones  horarum  et  temporis 
intenralla  cum  admonitione  compulsoris  adigimar,  per  to- 
tum  diei  spacium  jugiter  cum  opens  a^jectione  spontanea 

celebrantur. Quamobrem  except  is  tespertinis  horis  ac 

noctumis  congregationibus,  nulla  apud  eos  per  diem  publica 
solennitas  absque  die  sabbati  vel  Dominica  celebratur,  in 
quibus  bora  tertia  sacra  communionis  obtentu  conveniunt. 

"  Cass.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  lUud  qaoque  nosse  debemus,  nihil 
a  senioribus  nostris^  qui  eandem  matntinam  solennitatem 
addi  debere  censuerunt,  de  antiqua  psalmorum  consuetudine 
immutatum :  sed  eodem  ordine  missam,  quo  prius  in  noc- 
tumis conventibus  celebratam.  Etenim  hymnos,  quos  in 
hac  regione  ad  matutinam  excepere  solennitatem,  in  fine 
noctumarum  vigiliarum,  quas  post  gallorum  cantum  ante 
auroram  finire  solent,  similiter  hodieque  decantant,  id  est. 
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brought  in  this  new  morning  office,  distinct  from 
the  noctumali  did  not  diminish  aught  of  the  ancient 
psalmody  from  the  nocturnal  service ;  for  they  con- 
tinued still  to  conclude  their  vigils  before  break  of 
day  with  the  same  psalms  as  they  were  used  to  do 
before;  that  is,  with  148th,  149th,  150th  Pnlms; 
only  they  set  apart  the  5l8t,  63rd,  and  90th  Psahns 
for  this  new  office  of  morning  service.  From  all 
which  it  seems  very  probable,  that^  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  places,  the  number  of  psalms 
for  the  morning  service  might  vary,  since  there  were 
inch  different  methods  in  the  observation  of  this 
solemnity,  and  an  old  and  a  new  office,  that  both 
went  by  the  name  of  morning  service. 

Having  thus  £ar  described  the  order 
Tbt  ur%in«i  of  of  the  old  momine  service,  as  italics 

«il«lHrm*  and  night  ^ 

ibuc^  la  timm  in  thc  Coustltutions ;  and  hinted,  that 


the  morning  assemblies  were  origin- 
ally the  very  same  witK  the  nocturnal  or  antelucan 
meetings  for  Divine  service,  which  we  so  often  read 
of  in  ancient  writers ;  for  the  further  illustration  of 
this  part  of  the  Christian  worship,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  nature  and 
management  of  them  from  their  first  original;  which 
is  known  to  have  had  its  rise  frx)m  the  severity  of 
the  heathen  persecutions.  For  the  Christians,  being 
afr^d  to  meet  publicly  on  the  Lord's  day  for  Di- 
vine worship,  were  forced  to  hold  their  assemblies 
in  the  night,  meeting  early  in  the  morning  before 
day,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  This 
appears  from  that  early  account  of  Pliny,  which  he 
had  from  the  mouths  of  some  apostatizing  Chris- 
tians, who  confessed  to  him,*"  that  the  sum  of  their 
crime  or  error  was,  that  they  were  used  to  meet  to- 
gether on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing 
a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  their  God.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  heathen  in  Minucius  more  than  once"  ob- 
jects to  them  their  night  assemblies,  and  calls  them 
a  sculking  generation,  tliat  fled  from  the  Ught,  be- 
ing mute  in  public,  but  free  in  discourse  with  one 
another,  when  they  were  got  into  their  private 
comers.  Celsus"  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
when  he  objects  to  them  their  holding  of  clancular 
meetings,  <n;v0^ac  K^v^nv.  And  Tertullian,  to 
show  Christian  women  the  inconvenience  of  marry- 
ing heathens,  puts  them  in  mind'  of  these  night 


assemblies :  What  husband,  says  he,"  will  be  wiDing 
to  suffer  his  wife  to  rise  from  his  side,  and  go  to  the 
night  assemblies.  And  PnidentiiiB,  describing  the 
martyrdom  id  SL  Lanmice,  introduces  the  heathen 
judge"  telling  him,  that  he  had  heard  how  they  sa- 
erificed  in  silver,  and  had  their  wax-lights  set  in  gold 
for  the  use  of  their  night  assemblies.  And  this  was 
the  true  original  of  lamps,  and  oil,  and  tapers  for 
the  use  of  such  meetings  in  time  of  persecution. 
Now,  though  it  was  necessity  which  9mdL\x 
first  gave  rise  to  these  assemblies;  JSTU'tSSS. 
yet  the  church  in  after  ages  thou^t  •**"•*•••«*• 
fit  to  continue  them,  (transferring  them  from  the 
Lord's  day  to  all  other  days,)  partly  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  the  ascetics,  or  such  as  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  a  stricter  life;  partly  to  give 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  men  of  a  secular  life  to 
observe  a  seasonable  time  of  devotion,  which  they 
might  do  early  in  the  morning  without  any  distrac- 
tion; and  partly  to  guard  her  children  against  the 
temptations  and  seduction  of  the  Arian  sect,  who 
with  great  zeal  endeavoured  to  promote  their  heresy 
by  their  psalmody  in  such  meetings,  as  appears 
from  what  Socrates'*  and  Sozomen"*  say  of  Uiem, 
and  what  Sidonius  Apollinaris  particularly  notes* 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  that  he  was  so  eager 
a  promoter  of  the  Arisin  cause,  that  in  his  zeal  for 
them  he  frequented  their  morning  assemblies  before 
day,  with  a  small  guard  attending  him.  Now,  the 
catholics  having  so  many  reasons  to  keep  up  these 
assemblies,  not  only  continued  them,  but  wiUi  great 
zeal  encouraged  them  in  their  discourses.  St  Chiy- 
sostom"  commends  the  widows  and  virgins  for  fire- 
quenting  the  church  night  and  day,  and  singing 
psalms  in  these  assemblies.  He  says,  Men  ought* 
to  come  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  night,  and  pour  out 
their  prayers  there.  In  another  place,  speaking  of 
the  excellency  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  he  says.  It 
consisted  not  in  its  fine  buildings  or  pillars,  but  in 
the  morals  of  the  men.  Go  into  the  church,*  and 
there  see  the  excellency  of  the  city.  Go  into  the 
church,  and  see  the  poor  continuing  there  from  mid- 
night to  the  morning  light  And  it  is  remarkable 
what  Socrates*'  says  of  him,  when  he  was  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  That  he  made  additional  prayers 
for  the  nocturnal  hymns,  on  purpose  to  counter- 


Psalmum  148,  et  reliqaoi  qui  sequuntur:  quioquagesimum 
▼ero  psalmum,  et  sezagesimum  secundum,  et  octogesimum 
nonum  huic  novella  lolennitati  novimus  fuisse  deputatoc. 

**  Plin.  lib.  10.  £p.  97.  Affirmabant  autem  banc  fuiate 
summam  vel  culpae  suae,  vel  erroris,  quod  ewent  soliti  state 
die  ante  lucem  convenire :  carmenque  Cbristo,  quasi  Deo, 
dicere  secum  invicem. 

*>  Minuc.  de  Idol.  Vanit  p.  25.  Nocturnis  congregationi- 
bus faederantur.  Latebrosa  et  luciftigax  natio,  in  publi- 
cum muta,  in  angulis  garrula.  It.  p.  27.  Occultis  ac  noc- 
turnis sacris  apposita  suspicio. 

^  Origeo.  cont.  Gels.  lib.  1.  p.  4. 

"*  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.    Quis  noctornis  eonvo- 


cationibus,  si  ita  oportuerit,  a  latere  sue  eximi  libenter 
feret  ?   It  dc  Coron.  Mil  cap.  3. 

**  Prudent.  Hymn.  2.  de  Laurentio.  Aigenteis  scyphis 
ferunt  fumare  sacrum  sanguinem,  auroque  nocturnis  sacris 
adstare  fixos  cereos. 

»  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  8."  "  Soi om.  lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

"  Sidon.  lib.  1.  Ep.  2.  Antelucanos  sacerdotum  suorom 
CGBtus  minimo  comitatu  expetit. 

»  Chrys.  Hom.  30.  in  1  Cor.  p.  591. 

••  Chrys.  Com.  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  t.  3.  p.  488. 

«  Chrys.  Hom.  4.  de  Verbis  Esaise,  t.  a  p.  865. 

*>  Socrat.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.     Uv£t|9c  irp&Ttn  Kal  nk  irtpX 
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mine  the  practice  of  the  Arians.  But  I  must  not 
stand  to  repeat  all  that  is  said  of  these  famous 
morning  assemblies ;  for  there  is  scarce  an  ecclesi- 
astical writer^  that  has  not  given  some  hint  of 
them,  which  I  need  not  recite,  but  rather  go  on  to 
show  what  were  the  chief  exercises  of  these  meet- 
ings, which  usually  began  soon  after  midnight,  and 
continued  to  the  morning  light 

g,^  y^  St  Basil,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 

^^  *^*  ii£h  gives  us  a  pretty  clear  description  of 


bid  them,  though  but  in  general  terms, 
**^  ^  whilst  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 

practices  of  his  own  church,  against  some  who 
charged  them  with  innovation.  His  words  are 
these:  The  customs,  says  he,  which  now  prevail 
among  us,^  are  consonant  and  agreeable  to  all 
the  churches  of  God.  For  with  us  the  people, 
rising  early,  whilst  it  is  night,  come  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  and  there,  with  much  labour  and  affliction, 
and  contrition  and  tears,  make  confession  of  their 
sins  to  God.  When  this  is  done,  they  rise  from 
prayers,  and  dispose  themselves  to  psalmody :  some- 
times dividing  themselves  into  two  x)arts,  they 
answer  one  another  in  singing,  or  sing  alternately, 
AvTitl/aXkovinv  ciXX^Xocc:  after  this  again  they  per- 
mit one  alone  to  begin  the  psalm,  and  the  rest  join 
in  the  close  of  every  verse,  turtixovau  And  thus  with 
this  variety  of  psalmody  they  carry  on  the  night, 
praying  betwixt  whiles,  or  intermingling  prayers 
with  their  psalms,  fura^^  wponvx^iuvot.  At  last, 
when  the  day  begins  to  break  forth,  they  all  in  com- 
mon, as  with  one  mouth  and  one  heaft,  oflfer  up  to 
God  the  psalm  of  confession,  r^  1%  i^iuikoytivwc 
^oXfc^  Ttf  Kvpj^  Ava^ipowHt  every  one  making  the 
words  of  this  psalm  to  be  the  expression  of  his  own 
repentance.  Here  we  have  the  plain  order  of  these 
nocturnal  or  morning  devotions.  1.  Confession  of 
sins.  2.  Psalms  sung  alternately.  3.  Psalms  sung 
by  one  alone.  4.  Prayers  between  the  psalms. 
5.  Lastly,  The  common  psalm  of  confession,  or  the 
penitential  psalm,  in  the  close  of  all.  Whether  the 
first  confession  of  sins  was  a  public  or  private  one, 
is  not  veiy  certain ;  some  learned  persons^  take  it 
for  a  public  confession,  like  that  in  the  beginning 
of  our  liturgy ;  but  I  rather  think  it  was  a  private 
confession,  with  which  we  are  sure  their  offices 
generally  began,  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the 
councU  of  Laodicea,^  where  it  is  called  the  silent 
prayer,  f ^^^  itd  <na»ir^c»  of  which  I  have  given  a 
fuller  account  in  the  communion  service.^    The 


latter  confession  was  plainly  a  public  one,  made  by 
a  certain  form,  being  no  other  but  the  51st  Psalm, 
"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  after  thy  great  good- 
ness :  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  do 
away  mine  offences."  For  this  psalm  was  par- 
ticularly noted  among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
the  psalm  of  confession.  Athanasius  gives  it^  this 
title,  telling  us  that  the  50th  Psalm,  which  is  the 
51st  in  our  division,  is  ^aX^  UofioXoyifffCMc,  the 
psalm  of  confession.  And  what  further  confirms 
this  interpretation  is,  that  this  very  psalm  by  name 
is  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  close  of  the  matins, 
or  morning  service,  which  the  Western  churches 
introduced  as  distinct  from  the  nocturnal  service, 
as  Cassian*  relates,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it 
See  before,  sect  10. 

What  number  of  psalms  or  prayers 
was  used  in  this  service,  is  not  par-  ,,Th.  aeemmt  ©r 
ticularly  noted  by  St  Basil ;  nor  per- 
haps was  it  stinted  to  any  certain  number,  but  ac- 
cording as  the  length  of  the  psalms  or  time  required. 
But  in  the  Egyptian  churches  they  reduced  it  to 
the  precise  number  of  twelve  psalms,  from  whence 
some  other  churches  afterwards  took  their  model, 
as  Cassian  informs  us,^  who  says.  That  in  other 
regions  there  were  difiRn'ent  rules  and  appointments : 
for  some  recited  no  less  than  twenty  psalms,  and 
these  by  way  of  antiphonal  or  alternate  melody; 
others  exceeded  this  number;  others  had  eighteen ; 
sa  that  there  were  almost  as  many  ways  and  rules 
as  there  were  monasteries  and  cells.  Nay,  in  Egypt, 
before  the  rule  was  settled,  some  were  for  having** 
fifty,  some  sixty  psalms ;  but  at  last,  upon  mature 
advice,  they  fixed  upon**  the  certain  number  of 
twelve  psalms  both  for  their  evening  and  morning 
service,  interposing  a  prayer  between  each  psalm,  and 
adding  two  lessons,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  other  out  of  the  New ;  which  was  their  cus- 
tom on  all  days,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when 
they  repeated  them  both  out  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  one  out  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  other  out  of  the  Gospels,  as  they 
did  also  for  the  whole  term  of  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  He  adds  further,  That 
they  did  not  use  the  alternate  way  of  singing  in 
Egypt,  but  only  one  amongst  them  sung  with  a 
plain  and  even  voice,  the  rest  sitting  by,  and  attend- 
ing to  what  was  said.  Neither  did  they  answer, 
"  Glory  be  to  the"  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  but  inter- 


^  Vid.  Epiphan.  in  fine  Panarii.  Hieronym.  Ep.  7.  ad 
Laetanu  Hilar,  in  Psal.  Ixiv.  p.  231. 

«*  Basil.  Ep.  63.  ad  Neocniar.  t  3.  p.  96. 

**  Hamon.  L'Estrange,  Alliance  of  Dim.  Offic  cap. 
3.  p.  75. 

**  Cone  Laodicen.  can.  19. 

^  See  Book  XV.  cbap.  1.  sect.  I. 

*'  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Marcellinum,  de  Interpr.  Psalmor.  t 
1.  p.  975. 


*  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

^  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Quidam  vicenos  psalmot,  et  hos 
ipsos  antiphonarum  protelatos  melodiis,  et  adjunctiooe  qoa- 
rundam  modnlationum  debere  dici  singulis  noctibus  cen- 
suerunt,  &c. 

M  Cass.  ibid.  cap.  5.  "  Id.  cap.  6. 

"  Cassian.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  lUud  etiam  quod  in  hac  pro- 
▼incia  (Gallia)  vidimus,  ut  uno  cantante,  in  clausula  psalml 
omnes  astantat  concinant  cum  clamore ;  Gloria  Patri,  «t 
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posed  a  prayer  (which  was  the  cuBtom  of  all  the 
East) ;  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  last  psalm,  which 
they  called  the  hallelujah,  they  subjoiaed  the  glori- 
fication of  the  Trinity,  which  they  never  used  but 
at  the  end  of  that  antiphona,  as  they  called  the 
hallelujah  in  the  Eastern  chiu-ch.  When  the  psalms 
were  very  long,  they  sometimes  divided  them  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  every  part 
made  a  stop  to  interpose  a  prayer,"  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  use  frequent  and  short  prayers  to  keep  up 
the  fervoiu-  of  devotion.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
these  were  public  prayers,  but  rather  private,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  chief  minister  officiating  is  said 
eoUigere  precem,  to  make  a  collect  or  prayer,  recsr 
pitulating  the  prayers  that  were  made  before  by  the 
assembly  in  private ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  give  a  fuller  account  in  another  place.  See  Book 
XV.  chap.  i.  sect  1.  It  is  noted  further  by  Cassian,** 
concerning  the  last  of  their  psalms,  called  the  anti- 
phona, or  hallelujah,  that  no  psalm  was  ever  used 
in  this  place  but  only  one  of  those  which  had  the 
inscription  of  hallelujah  prefixed  in  the  title  of  it, 
such  as  the  145th,  and  those  that  follow,  one  of 
which  was  commonly  the  concluding  psalm,  repeat- 
ed by  way  of  antiphona  or  responses.  It  was 
something  particular  in  the  manner  of  performing 
this  psalmody  in  those  Egyptian  monasteries,  that 
he  that  sung  the  psalms  only  stood  up,  but  the  rest 
heard  them  sitting:  which  Cassian**  observes  to  be 
matter  of  indulgence  in  regard  to  their  continual 
watchings  and  hard  labour.  And  it  was  no  less 
peculiar,  that  never  dbove  four  persons  were  allowed 
to  repeat  the  twelve  psalms  in  one  assembly,  and 
that  by  course,  every  one  singing  three  in  order  after 
one  another.  Or  if  there  were  but  three,  then  each 
sung  four  psalms ;  and  if  but  two,  each  of  them 
sung  six. 

And  thus  &r  of  the  nocturnal  psalm- 
ThbnomtofMi^  ody,  which  was   the   old    momine: 

irk«  much  frequent-  •'.  ° 

edguwuityofau  gervicc  of  thc  church.  I  only  add, 
that  though  this  service  was  very 
early  in  the  morning,  yet  it  was  frequented,  not  by 
the  clergy  and  monks  only,  but  by  the  people  also. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  before,  St.  Basil  takes  notice, 
that  the  people  came  to  church  to  celebrate  these 
morning  devotions ;  and  Sidonius  has  told  us  also, 
that  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  was  a  constant 
observer  of  them.     So  here  it  is  also  remarked  by 


Cassian,**  that  this  part  of  the  church's  devotions 
was  with  great  exactness  observed  by  many  secular 
men,  who,  rising  early  before  day,  would  not  engage 
themselves  in  any  of  their  most  necessary  and  ordi- 
nary worldly  business,  before  they  had  consecrated 
the  first-fruits  of  all  their  actions  and  labours  to  God, 
by  going  to  church,  and  presenting  themselves  in 
the  Divine  presence.  A  worthy  example,  fit  to  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold,  to  excite  the  emulation 
of  the  present  age,  wherein  the  daily  worship  of 
God  at  religious  assemblies  is  so  little  frequented, 
and  by  many  so  much  despised ;  though  the  situne 
service  with  that  of  the  ancients  for  sabstance  is 
still  retained,  with  some  improvements,  and  none  of 
the  corruptions  which  the  superstition  of  darker 
ages  brought  into  the  devotions  of  the  church;  as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  that  wiU  compare  what 
has  been  delivered  in  this  chapter  with  the  daily 
service  of  our  church. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Filio,  et  Spiritoi  Sancto ;  nusquam  per  omnem  Orientem 
audivimuB;  sed  cum  omnium  lilentio,  abeo  qui  cantat  finito 
psalmo,  oratioDem  succedere :  banc  vero  glorificatiooem 
Trinitatig  tantuoomodo  solere  antiphoDa  terminan.  (Leg. 
antiphonam  terminare.  Vel,  ut  legit  Mabillon,  glorifica- 
tioDe,  &c.  antiphoDa  terminari.) 

"  Cassiao.  Instit.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  Ne  psalmos  quidem  ip- 
sos,  quog  in  congregationibus  decantant,  continuaU  student 
pronunciatione  conludere  :  sed  eos  pro  numero  versuum 
duabus  vel  Iribus  interceasionibus  cum  orationmn  interjec- 
tiune  divisos  distinctim  particulatimque  consummant. 


THB  ORDBR  OF  THBIR   DAILY  EVBNIIfO   8BRVICB. 

Thb  evening  service,  which  was  call- 
ed the  hora  lucemariB^  because  it  be- 
gan at  the  time  <^  lighting  candles  ^fi„^„„^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  was  in 
most  parts  the  same  with  that  of  the  morning,  only 
with  such  variation  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
prayers,  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion.  The  pray- 
ers for  the  catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  of 
baptism,  and  penitents  were  all  the  same ;  so  were 
the  prayers  for  the  faithful  or  communicants,  called 
the  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
whole  state  of  the  catholic  church,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  large  in  the  following  Books,  to  which 
the  reader  may  have  recourse. 

The  first  thing  wherein  they  dif-         g^^ 
fered  was,  the  initial  psalm :  for  as  nJSCi^^&ifvIt 
the  morning  service  began  with  the  p^tadteiCnSl 
63rd  Psalm,  so  the  evening  service  is  i5[hrt"th?c2J 


appointed  to  begin  with  the  140th 

Psalm,  which  we  reckon  the  Mist.    •*  Lord,  I  caU 

upon  thee,  haste  thee  unto  me,  and  consider  my 


**  Cassian.  ibid.  Illud  quoque  apud  eos  omni  obserrantia 
custoditur,  ut  in  responsione  alleluias  nuUus  dicatur  paalmoa, 
nisi  is,  qui  in  titulo  suo  alleluia  inscriptioae  pranotatur. 

»  Id.  lib.  2.  cap.  11  et  12. 

**  Cassian.  Collation.  21.  cap.  26.  Quod  devotionis  genus 
multi  etiam  saecularium  gumma  cautione  custodiunC,  qai 
ante  lucem  vel  diluculo  consurgentes,  nequaqaam  familiaF* 
ibus  ac  necessariis  mundi  hujos  actibus  impUcantur,  prius- 
quam  cunctorum  actuum  Mumim  operaticmumque  primitias, 
ad  ecclesiam  coDcurrentes,  divino  studeant  conitcrare  con- 
spectui. 
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voice  when  I  cry  unto  thee.  Let  my  prayer  he  set 
forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense,  and  let  the  lifting 
up  of  my  hands  he  an  evening  sacrifice,"  &c.  This 
psalm  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  empha- 
tically r^  ImXCxH^v  ^aXfAv,*  the  evening  psalm,  in 
the  place  where  he  describes  the  order  of  this  ser- 
vice. And  though  he  does  not  in  that  place  either 
name  the  psalm,  or  mention  any  words  in  it ;  yet  he 
infallibly  means  the  psalm  now  spoken  of,  because 
in  another  place*  he  expressly  calls  it  the  I40th 
Psalm,  requiring  it  to  be  used  in  public  assemblies 
at  the  daily  evening  service. 

g^  ^  And  that  which  puts  the  matter  be- 

i  Sis  ST'  yond  all  dispute,  is,  that  Chrysostom, 
in  his  Comment  upon  this  psalm,  takes 
notice  of  the  use  of  it  in  the  church 
upon  this  particular  occasion.  Hearken  diligently, 
says  he,'  for  it  was  not  without  reason  that  our  far 
thers  appointed  this  psalm  to  be  said  every  evening; 
not  barely  for  the  sake  of  that  single  expression, 
^  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening 
sacrifice  f  for  other  psalms  have  expressions  of  the 
same  nature,  as  that  which  says,  **  At  evening,  and 
morning,  and  noon-day  will  I  show  forth  thy  praise :" 
and  again, "  The  day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine  :** 
and  again,  "  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  Cometh  in  the  morning :"  and  many  other  such 
like  psalms  may  one  find,  that  are  proper  for  the 
evening  season.  Therefore  oiur  fisithers  did  not  or- 
der this  psalm  to  be  said  upon  the  account  of  this 
expression,  but  they  appointed  the  reading  of  it,  as 
a  sort  of  salutary  medicine  to  cleanse  us  from  sin ; 
that  whatever  defilement  we  may  have  contracted 
throughout  the  whole  day,  either  abroad,  in  the 
market,  or  at  home,  or  in  whatsoever  place,  when 
the  evening  comes,  we  might  put  it  all  ofi*  by  this 
spiritual  charm,  or  song,  which  is  a  medicine  to 
purge  away  all  such  corruption. 

s^^  ^  After  this  psalm  was  ended,  there 

pr^SrS'  JiaSZ  followed  the  same  prayers  for  the  cate- 


chumens, energumens,  penitents,  and 
common  prayers  for  the  world  and  the  church,  that 
were  used  in  the  morning  service ;  but  after  them 
the  deacon  bid  the  people  pray  in  a  certain  form 
proper  for  the  evening,  which  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions  *  styles  rpoff^vifffic  ItiX^vwci  the  even- 
ing bidding  prayer,  and  it  runs  in  these  words :  **  Let 
us  pray  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  compassions ; 
and  entreat  him  to  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and 
all  good  things  convenient  for  us,  and  that  he  would 
grant  us  to  make  a  Christian  end.  Let  us  pray,  that 
this  evening  and  night  may  pass  in  peace,  and  with- 
out sin,  and  all  the  time  of  our  life  unblamable 
and  without  rebuke.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  and 
one  another  to  the  living  God  through  his  Christ" 


This  said,  the  bishop,  if  present,  made  this  com- 
mendatory collect,  which  is  there  styled  irtXvxvtoc 
f^X^piffria,  the  evening  thanksgiving,  and  is  con- 
ceived in  the  following  words :  *'  O  God,  who  art 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  the  Maker  and 
Grovemor  of  all  things  through  Christ,  the  God  and 
Father  of  him  before  all  things,  the  Lord  of  the 
Spirit,  and  King  of  all  things  both  intellectual  and 
sensible ;  that  hast  made  the  day  for  works  of  light, 
and  the  night  to  give  rest  to  our  weakness :  for  the 
day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  pre- 
pared the  light  and  the  sun :  do  thou  now,  most 
kind  and  gracious  Lord,  receive  this  our  evening 
thanksgiving.  Thou  that  hast  led  us  through  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  brought  us  to  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  keep  and  preserve  us  by  thy  Christ ; 
grant  that  we  may  pass  this  evening  in  peace,  and 
this  night  without  sin ;  and  vouchsafe  to  bring  us 
to  eternal  life  through  thy  Christ;  by  whom  be 
glory,  honour,  and  adoration  unto  thee  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

After  this,  the  deacon  bids  the  people  Kklvart  rj 
XttpoBttri^  bow  down  to  receive  the  benediction  with 
imposition  of  hands,  and  then  the  bishop  makes 
this  following  prayer :  **  O  God  of  our  fathers,  and 
Lord  of  mercy,  that  hast  created  man  by  thy  wis- 
dom a  rational  being,  and  of  all  thy  creatures  upon 
earth  dearest  unto  thee,  that  hast  given  him  do- 
minion over  the  earth,  and  hast  made  us  by  thy 
pleasure  to  be  kings  and  priests,  the  one  to  secure 
our  hves,  and  the  other  to  preserve  thy  lawful  wor- 
ship: be  pleased  now,  O  Lord  Almighty,  to  bow 
down  and  show  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon 
thy  people,  who  bow  the  neck  of  their  heart  before 
thee ;  and  bless  them  by  Christ,  by  whom  thou  hast 
enlightened  us  with  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  re- 
vealed thyself  unto  us :  with  whom  is  due  unto  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  aU  worthy  ador- 
ation from  every  rational  and  holy  nature,  world 
without  end.    Amen." 

There  are  two  expressions  in  these  prayers,  which 
may  seem  a  little  unusual  to  a  modem  reader ;  one, 
where  prayer  is  made  for  the  angel  of  peace ;  and 
the  other,  which  styles  God  the  Father,  Lord  of  the 
Spirit :  but  both  these  occur  in  the  morning  prayers 
for  the  catechumens,  hereafter,*  where  I  show  out 
of  Chrysostom,  that  prayer  for  the  angel  of  peace 
was  a  common  petition  in  many  of  the  known  forms 
of  the  church :  and  for  that  other  expression,  which 
styles  the  Father,  Lord  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  a 
harsh  way  of  speaking,  and  looks  Uke  Macedo- 
nianism,  as  Cotelerius  remarks  upon  it,  I  have 
showed  out  of  Bishop  Bull,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
interpreted  to  a  sound  and  catholic  sense  from 
parallel  expressions  in  Justin  Martyr.    So  that  we 


I  CoDfttit.  lib.  a  cap.  35.  *  Id.  lib.  2.  cap.  59. 

*  Chxys.  Horn,  in  PiaL  cxL  t  3.  p.  544. 
2  X 


«  Conitit.  lib.  8.  cap.  36. 

•  Book  XIV.  chap.  5.  sect  3. 


» Ibid.  cap.  37. 
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need  not  condemn  this  author  as  an  Arian  or  Mace- 
donian heretic,  only  allowing  him  the  favour  of  a 
candid  interpretation. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  prayers  themselves : 
the  deacon,  after  these  collects  made  by  the  bi- 
shop, dismisses  the  people  with  the  usual  form,  as 
in  the  morning  service,  nf>oiX0irf  iv  i ipiyvy,  **  Depart 
in  peace."  And  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  evening 
service,  according  to  our  author  in  this  place. 

But  in  another  place'  he  apeaks 
also  of  an  evening  hymn,  which  he 
"'  styles  tifxA  i^mpivbc,  an  evening  prayer 

or  thanksgiving,  which  is  a  sort  of  doxology  to  God, 
like  that  used  before  in  the  morning  prayer.  The 
form  is  in  these  words :  **  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  serv- 
ants, O  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  praise 
thee,  we  laud  thee,  we  bless  thee,  for  thy  great 
glory,  O  Lord  and  King,  the  Father  of  Christ  the 
unspotted  Lamb,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  All  praises,  and  hymns,  and  glory,  are 
justly  rendered  unto  thee  oiur  God  and  Father,  by 
thy  Son,  in  the  most  Holy  Spirit,  for  all  ages,  world 
without  end.  Amen.  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word  i  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast 
prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people  j  to  be  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel." 

It  is  not  here  said,  whether  this  hynm  was  for 
public  or  private  use.  However,  that  there  were 
8uch  sort  of  hymns  in  use  among  the  ancients  at  the 
first  bringing  in  of  candles  in  the  evening,  is  evident 
from  St  Basil,  who  mentions  one  part  of  such  a 
hymn,  which  he  styles  IwiXifxvuK  tifxapunia,  the 
thanksgiving  at  setting  up  lights.  It  seemed  good, 
says  he,  to  oiu*  forefathers"  not  to  receive  the  gift 
of  the  evening  light  altogether  with  silence,  but  to 
give  thanks  inmiediately  upon  its  appearance.  We 
cannot  certainly  tell  who  was  the  first  author  of 
that  thanksgiving  at  setting  up  lights ;  but  this  we 
are  sure  of,  that  the  people  have  of  old  used  this 
form  of  words,  (and  no  one  ever  charged  them  with 
impiety  for  so  doing,)  AiVov^cv  Uaiipa,  mi  *Y(^,  gai 
"Ay top  tlvivfia  Giov,  We  praise  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

Bishop  Usher*  and  Dr.  Smith**  have  given  ua 
an  ancient  form  of  this  kind  more  at  large,  out  of 
the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  some  other  ancient  copies  of  the  Psalter  in 
Greek,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  in 


this  place.  It  goes  in  some  books  under  the  title 
of  6/iyoc  hwtpivbQ,  the  evening  hjrmn ;  and  in  others 
it  is  called  Ir/ivoc  rov  Xvx^^oS,  the  hjrmn  said  at 
setting  up  lights.  We  cannot  certainly  say  this 
is  the  same  that  St  Basil  refers  to,  but  all  that  St 
Basil  mentions  out  of  that  ancient  hymn,  is  now 
found  in  this ;  which  nuikes  it  probable  that  they 
are  the  very  same.  It  is  as  follows:"  '<0  Jesus 
Christ,  thou  joyful  light  of  the  sacred  glory  of  the 
immortal,  heavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father!  we  now, 
being  come  to- the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  seeing  the 
evening  Ught,  do  laud  and  praise  the  Father,  and 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (or  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  God).  Thoo  art  worthy  to 
have  hymns  at  all  times  sung  unto  thee  with  holy 
voices,  O  Son  of  God  that  givest  life.  Therefore 
the  world  glorifies  thee."  Bishop  Usher,  by  mistake, 
says  this  hymn  was  the  same  as  the  ^taXphc  ImX^x^wt, 
the  evening  psalm  mentioned  in  the  Constitutions, 
lib.  8.  cap.  35.  Whereas  indeed  that  evening  psalm 
was  quite  another  thing  from  this  evening  hymn ; 
that  being  one  of  David's  Psalms,  as  I  showed  be- 
fore out  of  Chrysostom  and  the  Constitutions  them- 
selves; and  this  a  hymn  of  human  composition. 
Neither  is  it  the  same  form  with  the  evening  hymn 
related  before  out  of  the  Constitutions,  but  seems 
more  likely  to  be  that  mentioned  by  St  Basil,  which, 
I  conceive,  was  not  a  form  for  public,  but  only  pri- 
vate devotion,  to  be  used  at  home  by  all  Christians, 
as  a  pious  ejaculation  or  hynm  to  Christ,  '*  the  true 
Light  that  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
world."  But  I  only  ofEer  this  as  a  conjecture,  be- 
cause I  find  not  this  hymn  mentioned,  as  inserted 
into  the  public  offices,  either  by  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  or  St  Basil,  or  any  other. 

But  then  it  may  be  asked.  Were 
there  no  hymns  used  in  the  evening     whcthn  tbm 

•        <\      ■■«T  11  1      ''«« any  bymoa, « 

service  ?  Were  there  no  lessons  read,  pwim^  or  wmom, 
nor  psalms,  besides  that  called  the  ^*^^,j£^  "* 
evening  psalm,  sung  in  the  church  ? 
I  answer.  No  doubt  there  were  in  many  churches ; 
for  the  customs  of  churches  varied  in  this  matter; 
and  though  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  men- 
tions them  not  in  the  rituals  of  the  churches  he 
describes,  yet  other  accounts  do.  For  Cassian," 
describing  the  customary  service  of  the  Egyptian 
monasteries,  says.  They  sung  twelve  psalms  every 
morning  and  evening  in  their  solemn  meetings,  and 
had  two  lessons  read,  one  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  other  out  of  the  New,  and  had  pray- 


'  Conttit.  lib.  7.  cap.  48. 

*  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sancto,  cap.  29. 

*  Usserii  Diatriba  de  Symbolis,  p.  35. 

'•  Smith's  Account  of  tha  Greek  Church,  p.  302. 

•J  ♦««  IXapdif  dyiav  ioj^tiv  iBav^Tou  JlaTpdi,  ovpavlov, 
aymv,  fiiKapot,  *lnoov  Xpirri'  IXBovrt^  iirl  tov  ^Xiov 
ivaiv,  liStrrti  ipS>9  iairtpivdv,  Ufivovfiiif  UaTipa  Kal  'Tiw 
fcal  "Ayiov  Uytvfia  Qtov.   (al.   Qt6v,)  "A^wb  «I  iy  <ir«<r* 


Kaipoit  vfiviltrdai  4f>oi»ait  6alat«,  'Tic  Gcov,  Xl"^"  ^  ^^^9!^'. 
ii6  o  Kotrftot  <ri  doj^a^ii.  .' . 

"  Cassian.  Institut.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.    Exin  venerabibV^i- 

trum  senatus decreyit  hunc  numerum  (12  psaimociiBi) 

tarn  in  Tespertinis,  quam  in  noctumis  conveDticulis  custo- 
diri,  quibus  lectiones  geminas  adjungentes,  id  est,  unam 
Veteris  et  aliam  Novi  Tettameoti,  &e.    Vid.  ^p.  8. 
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ers  also  between  the  psalmt ;  and  song  the  Olona 
Patri  at  the  end  of  the  last  psabn.  Sl  Jerom  con- 
firms this  account,  and  adds,  that  they  had  a  ser- 
mon made  by  the  abbot  (who  was  always  a  presby- 
ter) every  day  after  evening  prayer.  For  thus  he 
describes  their  evening  devotions :  At  nine  o'clock 
they  meet  together,  then  the  psalms  are  sung,  and 
the  Scriptures  are  read  ;'*  and  prayers  being  ended, 
they  all  sit  down,  and  one  among  them,  whom  they 
cull  their  father,  begins  to  discourse  to  them,  whom 
they  hear  with  the  profoundost  silence  and  venera- 
tion. But  it  may  be  said,  this  perhaps  was  only  the 
custom  of  the  monasteries,  and  not  of  the  churches. 
In  answer  to  which  Epiphanius  assures  us,*^  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  church  to  have  psalms  and 
hymns  continually  both  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  St  Austin  also  mentions  hymns  ^  as  well 
as  prayers  at  evening  service ;  which  impUes,  that 
they  had  more  psalms  than  one  sung  upon  that  oc- 
casion. St  Hilary,  upon  those  words  of  the  psalm- 
ist, "  The  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening 
shall  praise  thee ; "  shows  the  same,  when  he  says, 
The  progression  of  the  church  to  her  morning  and 
evening  hymns  with  delight,  is  a  great  sign  of  God's 
mercy.  The  day  "  is  begun  with  prayers,  and  the 
day  is  closed  with  hymns  to  God.  St  Hilary  him- 
self is  said  to  be  the  author  of  some  of  those  hymns, 
and  St  Ambrose  of  others,  which  were  of  public 
use  in  the  church :  and  though  some  would  have 
rejected  them,  because  they  were  only  of  human 
composure,  and  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  yet 
the  fourth  council  of  Toledo"  ordered  them  to  be 
retained  in  the  pubUc  service  of  the  church,  toge- 
ther with  the  h3mins,  **  Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  and 
**  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  which  were  likewise  of 
human  composition.  For  the  Eastern  churches, 
the  like  is  said  by  Chrysostom,^*  that  they  had 
h3rmns.at  night  in  their  evening  prayer,  as  well  as 


morning.  In  the  Gallican  churches  they  had,  be- 
sides their  collects  and  prayers,  both  hymns  and 
antiphonas,  or  chapters,  as  they  called  them,  col- 
lected out  of  the  Psalms,  to  be  said  by  way  of 
responses,  as  appears  from  the  council  of  Agde.** 
And  the  second  council  of  Tours  orders.  That  at 
evening  prayer,  which  they  call  the  twelfth  hour  of 
prayer,  twelve  psalms  should  be  sung,**  answerable 
to  the  order  of  morning  service,  which  had  twelve 
psalms,  as  the  sixth  hour  of  prayer  had  six  psalms, 
with  the  additional  psalm  called  the  HaUelvyah. 
From  all  which  it  is  apparent,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  psalms  and  hymns  were  used  together 
with  the  prayers,  to  make  up  the  daily  course 
of  evening  as  well  as  morning  service  in  many 
churches. 

And  in  some  churches  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  always  made  a  part  of  the    Tbe^i* p«yw 
daily  worship  both  mominc:  and  even-  churebJSuiteoii. 

__  °  duston  of  tbf  dailf, 

ing.  For  the  council  of  Girone**  made  »»*»"».  ««>ming  umI 

«=»  evvoinf  Mnric*. 

a  general  decree  for  the  Spanish 
churches,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  should  constantly 
be  used  by  every  priest  at  the  close  of  the  matins 
and  vespers  in  the  daily  service.  It  had  always 
been  used  before  on  Sundays  in  the  communion 
office ;  but  it  being,  in  the  very  title  and  tenor  of  it, 
quotidiana  aratio,  a  quotidian  or  daily  prayer,  they 
thought  it  proper  to  make  it  a  standing  part  of  their 
daily  offices.  And  when  some  priests  neglected  to 
obey  this  order,  and  still  confined  the  use  of  it  to 
the  Lord's  day,  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo"  made 
a  decree.  That  all  such  of  the  clergy  as  contuma- 
ciously refused  to  use  it  daily  both  in  their  public 
and  private  offices,  should  be  degraded. 

In  the  French  churches  the  practice  was  the 
same.  For  by  a  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Or- 
leans," the  people  are  obliged  to  stay  at  Divine 
service  till  the  Lord's  prayer  was  said ;   and  if  the 


**  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustochium,  cap.  lb.  Post  horam 
Donam  in  commuDe  coDCurritur,  psalmi  resonant,  Scriptuns 
recitantur  ex  more.  Et  completis  orationibus,  cunctisque 
residentibus,  medius  quem  patrem  vocant,  incipit  dispu- 
tare,  &c. 

**  Epiphan.  Exposit  Fidel,  n.  2a  p.  1106.  'EotBiiwl  re 
iJuvoi  i»  ai/T^  t^  dyla  iKKXtja-la  iniviKtU  yluovrat,  Kai 
m-poa-ivxBtt  c«00ii/ttl,  XvxviKol  t«  &fia  ^ffak/ioi  kuI  irpoatvxal. 

»  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  a  p.  1485.  Ad  yes- 
pertinos  illuc  hymnos  et  orationes  cum  anciUis  suis  et  qui- 
busdam  sanctimonialibus  ex  more  Domina  possessionis  in- 
travit,  atque  hymnos  cantare  ccBperunt. 

1*  Hilar,  in  Psalm.  Ixiv.  p.  231.  Progressus  ecclesiann 
matutinum  (leg.  matutinorum)  etvespertinorum  hjrmnorum 
delectatione  maximum  misericordiae  Dei  signum  est.  Dies 
io  o-  itionibus  Dei  inchoatur,  dies  hymnis  Dei  clauditur. 

'     :onc.  Tolet.  4.  can.  12. 

*      hr}s.  Hom.  18.  in  Act.  p.  174. 

»  Cone.  Agathen.  can.  30.  In  conclusione  matntinarum 
vel  vespertinarum  missamm,  post  hymnos,  capitella  de 
psalm  is  dici^  et  plebem,  collecta  oratione,  ad  ?esperam  ab 


episcopo  cum  benedictione  dimitti. 

^  Gone.  Turon.  2.  can.  18.  Fatrum  statuta  praeceperunt, 
ut  ad  sextam  sex  psalmi  dicantur  cum  alleluia ;  et  ad  duo- 
decimam  duodecim,  itemque  cum  alleluia.  It.  can.  24.  Et 
licet  Ambrosianos  habeamus  hymnos  in  canone,  &c. 

**  Cone.  Gerundense,  can.  10.  Item  nobis  semper  pla- 
cuit  observari,  nt  omnibus  diebus  post  matutinas  et  vesperas 
oratio  Dominica  a  sacerdote  proferatur. 

"  Cone.  Tolet.  4.  can.  9.  NonnuUi  sacerdotum  in  Hispa- 
niis  reperiuntur,  qui  Dominicam  orationem,  quam  Salvator 
noster  docuit  et  praecepit,  non  quotidie,  sed  tantum  die  Do- 
minica dicant. — Quisquis  ergo  sacerdotum,  vel  subjacen- 
tium  clericorum,  banc  orationem  Dominicam  quotidie  aut 
in  publico  aut  in  private  officio  praterierit,  propter  super- 
biam  judicatus,  ordinis  sui  honore  privetur. 

**  Gone.  Aurel.  3.  can.  28.  De  missis  nnllus  laicorum 
ante  discedat,  quam  Dominica  dicatur  oratio.  Et  si  epis- 
copus  pnesens  fuerit,  ejus  benedictio  expectetur.  Saerificia 
vero  matutina  (leg.  raatutinanun)  missarum,  vel  vesper- 
tinanmi,  ne  quis  eumarmis  pertinentibusad  bellorum  iisun\ 
expetat. 
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bishop  was  present,  to  wait  for  him  to  pronounce 
the  benediction,  which  shows  that  it  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayers,  since  nothing  came  after 
but  the  benediction.  It  is  true,  the  word  used  for 
Divine  service  in  this  canon,  is  tnisM ;  which  might 
seem  to  mean  the  communion  service,  where  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  always  used:  but  it  has  been 
•howed  before,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Book,  that 
Mttio  is  a  general  name  for  any  part  of  Divine 
service;  and  in  this  canon  is  particularly  taken  for 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  prayers.  For 
it  immediately  follows,  that  no  one  should  come  to 
the  sacrifice  of  morning  or  evening  mass,  that  is, 
morning  or  evening  prayers,  with  his  arms  or 
weapons,  which  only  appertained  to  the  use  of  war. 


Besides,  that  in  the  communion  service,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  Lord's  prayer  came  always  in  the 
middle,  and  not,  as  here,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
service. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  have  observed 
concerning  the  several  parts  and  order  of  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  writings  of  the 
fitthers  and  the  canons  of  the  councils,  which  are  at 
present  the  chief  rituals  of  the  ancient  chureh :  and 
I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  separate  these 
offices  from  the  great  service  of  the  Lord's  day,  be- 
cause they  are  too  often  confounded  in  the  accounts 
of  modem  authors.  I  now  proceed  to  the  offices 
and  service  of  the  Lord's  day,  which  must  be  the 
subject  of  the  two  following  Books. 
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